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SPECIAL TRIBUTE ISSUE TO THEODORE PRESSE) 
|merica’s. Advance in Music, Owen Wister; Modernism in Piano Study, Leo 
New Ideas in Study, Percy Grainger; Major and Minor Scales, John M. Williar 


(DEAL OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 


) | From Which to Make Selection Now for Spring Productions 


fe eat ® ® 
} a A New “Hit” in Comic Operas for Amateur 
\ i) or Semi-Professional Production 
| May Hens DeDGE Cue WI selects 
aol HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
i] | A Comic Operetta in Two Acts 
i HEARTS: AND. BLOSSOMS Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
| ‘ KCOMIC ORERETTAXIN 2 ACTS: 55: Music by R. M, STULTS 
” BOOK AND LYBICS AY, LIDA LARRIMORE: ‘TURNER A Fs 
i = iosc ev R. ME STULTS HIS melodious comic opera made such a 
“hit” at its first presentation that suc- 
ceeding nights brought such crowds as 
i to necessitate additional performances beyond : 
those originally planned. The music, lyrics and = [ogectie 
<p eee dialog are such as to gain the spontaneous en- 
oR thusiasm of any audience. Four love plots are 
7 CRIMSON EYEBROWS unravelled with numerous laugh-provoking. sit- KNIGHT OF DREAMS 
‘entastic Chinese Romance in uations arising. The staging and costuming are Or “A Modern Pygmalion and 
a Three pacts * not difficult and because this is such an excel- ieee Galatea toe ; 
Book, Lyrics and Music by lent vehicle for young people in their ’teens PA SOR ERE NS 8 
D 2 AS f MAY HEWES DODGE 
aay ORR eae and twenties the audience is treated to many and 
JOHN WILSON DODGE pretty and fascinating stage pictures. ‘Hearts a ee! Wie ae Waal 
nelodious romance of old China com- 5 2? iv 1 ecomine ‘pt, a musical comedy that is worth while” 
bi lelightfully interesting plot with most and Blossoms truly SAVES) DLONUSE of beco 2 and’ ringing with melodies, and yet not diffi- 
attrace musical settings. Reports of its one of the most popular of musical plays for cult, this three-act play is ideal. It employs 
use in Various parts of the country are ar- amateurs. a very amusing Stores whites Sie staging and 
‘= Tiving continually. . 1 . : costuming can be easily handled. r 
i{| Vocal Score With Dialog, Price, $1.00 Vocal rCoea ae eee a Bue be Aaa are cee pate With punlde nT ee: scan 
| Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 ‘ ‘ age Manager’s Guide, Price ° 
| Orchestral Parts for Rental Only C) @ Orchestral Parts for Rental Only 
i 


BARBAROSSA OF 
BARBARY 


Beok by FRANCES BENNETT 
Music by DAVID BRITTON 


A, Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


A delightful and amusing musical play that 
makes a very enjoyable and successful eve- 
ning’s enter‘ainment for, any audience. The 
plot is highly entertaining, the music is catchy, 
and within a reasonable amount of expense, 
the staging can be made very elaborate. Ama- 
teur performers can more than satisfy their 
audiences with this musical presentation of a 


THE CASTAWAYS 


Libretto by A. M, FOSTER 
Music by FAY FOSTER 


A Clever, Melodious Operetta for 
Women’s Voices in Three Acts 


Vocal Score With Full Dialog. Price, $1.00 mirth-provoking reformation of a band of Vocal Score, Including Dialog, Price, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 pirates. Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
8 ®@ 
, An Immensely Successful Oper- Opera Burlesque on College Life 
} etta for Young Ladies CLEOPATRA 
a GHOSTS OF HILO Book and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
Hawatian Operetta for Young NOVELTY musical burlesque for male characters, which abounds with excruciat- 
liad: ingly funny situations. Every time it is produced word comes as to the great 
pATT BURSA success and y laughs attending its performance. It is short and can be used 
ANH oy, ‘a i f “program. It makes a novelty used in conjunction with a men’s 
i : cert form. It is within the capabilities of high school and col- 
4 , Price, 75 cents 
ab, : } EAS a —e 
fx) THE PENNANT 
bE) acc heana Rn EB IN Operetta in Two Acts 


gs} 0. 5 tabie ror ind60f or out- 
} performance, and may be length- 
) by interpolating ukulele serenades, 
S$ or dance numbers. 

ocal Scere With Dialog, Music and 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


Lyrics by FRANK. M.,.COLVILLE 
A composite description of “The Pennant” 


spirit of college ‘‘go.’’ The choruses are made 
the musical numbers are of a pleasing characte 


fully a flattering number of times in various par 


FROM .THE YELLOWSTONE 


A Musical Drama for Solo Quartette and Chorus 


£ Text by CHARLES 0. ROOS and JUANITA E, ROOS 
: Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE 


HE labors of the forester for the preservation of the forests and the untiring 

efforts of the musician in spreading abroad the hidden beauties of Indian music 

furnish the interesting points around which the plot of this excellent music drama 
is built, Can be rendered effectively in semi-concert form, 
Complete Music and Dialog, Price, 75 cents, 


Mixed Voices 
THE MERMAID 


Ey JULIAN EDWARDS Price, $1.25 

A brilliant, descriptive cantata which graph- 
igaily depicts the roaring of the sea, the call 
/ of the mermaid, etc., in an interesting manner. 


\/ 2, 
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MON-DAH-MIN 
By PAUL BLISS Price, 60 cents 


The artistic presentation of an Ojibwa leg- 
end makes an ideal work for choruses in 
girls’ high schools and colleges, or any wom- 
en’s-choral society. 


FOUR SEASONS 
By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 60 cents 


This cycle of four bright and melodious 
three-part choruses will fit well in almost any 
program of treble voices. 


THE FAIRIES’ REVELRY 


By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 60 cents 


This very pretty cantata with dancing num- 
bers may be used with good effect for concert 
or stage presentation. ' 


5 a 


7 THE SINGING LEAVES 
By GRACE MAYHEW Price, 60 cents 
A bright, easy cantata from the text by 
James Russell Lowell. Jt is especially suit- 
bie, for small choral societies. 


JPKE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
‘W. H. NEIDLINGER Price, 60 cents 


“ musical setting of Longfellow’s popular 
, full of color and striking choral effects. 


E GODDESS OF LIBERTY 

‘AMILLE W. ZECKWER Price, $1.00 
4, inspiring musical work, which glorifies 
;dents and ideals, sacred to every American 
fiot. 


— 


Complete Score and Dialog, 


Music by OSCAR J, LEHRER 
can be summed up in pretty tunes, amusing 


situations, well set-up young men, bright girls in smart frocks, a dance here and there, and a 


up of football players and college girls, and 
r. This operetta has been produced success- 
ts of the country. 


Price, $1.00 


A clever plot, replete with humorous sit- 
uations, given a charming and excellent musi- 
cal background by one of America’s foremost 
composers. The chorus can be almost any 
number, and the main characters require one 
contralto, two sopranos, one mezzo and two 
speaking parts, one of “these preferably a 
dancer. 


An Artistic Musical Fantasy for 
Soprano and Two-Part Chorus 


MOTHER GOOSE 
FANTASY 


By ARTHUR NEVIN 


TS adaptability to limited producing 

facilities and its suitability for a bril- 

liant and elaborate staging makes this. 
a most acceptable work for any first- 
class young ladies’ chorus. The addi- 
tion of a professional soloist and~ of 
dancers will greatly: add to the effect. 
The captivating choruses may be ren- 
dered by young people from eight to 
eighteen years of age, or by choruses 
made up entirely of young ladies. 


Complete Score, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE 
A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Lyrics by EDITH S, TILLOTSON 
Book and Music by H. LOREN CLEMENTS 


HE music of this short comedy is sprightly and catchy, introducing snatches of 


old war-time and patriotic melodies. 


The first’ scene is under the shade of the 


blossoming trees of a Virginia plantation, and the second is a reception room of 


a Southern mansion. 


It is most acceptable at any season of the year. 


Vocal Score, Price, $1.00 


: CANTATAS FOR PRESENTATION IN CONCERT FORM 


Treble Voices 
PETER PAN 


By MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
Price, 50 cents 
In this song cycle the music has been de- 
lightfully fitted to the mood of the text, mak- 
ing a bright, rippling group, a classic for 
three-part women’s choruses. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS 


By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 40 cents 
This desirable work for two-patt chorus 
singing is appropriate for a women’s club, or 
a group of advanced singers. 


DAWN OF SPRING 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price 60 cents 
The story of nature, expressed in spring, 
is exquisitely told with a beautiful, melodious 
setting. An excellent two-part work for 
school choruses. 


\7 
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THE MERMAID 


By Fannie Snow Knowlton, Price, 60 cents 


A brilliant work for a soprano solo with 
three-part chorus, which will prove a striking 
eature of any program. 


LIGHT 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price 60 cents 


An excellent work for three-part voices. It 
offers great musical possibilities either for 
women’s choral societies or school choruses, 
Sung with immense success by over 600 Pitts- 
burgh school children under the direction of 
Dr. Will Earhart. 


RUTH 
By PAUL BLISS Price, 60 cents 


This sacred cantata for womens voices is a 
most admirable setting of the well-known Bib- 
lical story in solo and four-part numbers, 


; For convenience and economy to those interested in these publications, examination privileges will be extended 
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“The Best Piano 3 
| ‘eT Method I Know’”’ 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, world-famed pianist-statesman, 
after a careful examination of the master work of 
DR. WILLIAM MASON wrote 


“Your ‘Touch and Technic’ is the best piano 
method which I know and I congratulate you 


on being the author of so masterly a work.’’ 


LISZT, GABRILLOWITSCH, JOSEFFY, and scores of great pianists and teachers, 


have praised this distinctive and original technical system in the strongest terms. This, 


=perhaps, is the highest achievement in American musical educational work. 


. TOUCH AND TECHNIC (IN FOUR VOLUMES) By Dr. William Mason 


** Selling at $1.00, each volume represents the basis of the artistic and technical success 
of numerous famous pupils of Dr. Mason and tountless disciples. 


THE SYSTEM REQUIRES NO SPECf{AL TRAINING COURSE TO 
UNDERSTAND. _ IT IS SEI[F-EXPLANATORY. 


Dr. William Mason realized that the finest possible pyeliminary training was needed in combination 
with his Teach and Technic, and for this reason ke was in constant collaboration with W. S. B. 
Mathews in|the preparation of the original issue of thd ten grades of the 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Designed to accompany Touch and Technic, althpugh each work may be used independent of 
the other. These ten interesting, melodious, practical] volumes, selling for $1.00 each, have been the 
backbone of a very large part of the musical educationlal progress of America. 


“THE STANDARD GRADED COURSE” IS UN€EASINGLY RE-EDITED, REVISED AND 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE BY RENOWNED THACHING EXPERTS, INCLUDING 
FAMOUS VIRTUOSOS |jOF THE PIANO 


IT IS ALWAYS THE LAST |WORD IN THE MOST 
SENSIBLE, PROGRESSIVE TEACHING MATERIAL 


Kindly let us send you -with our compliments our d sired for supplementary material. This guide is in- 


24-page ‘Guide to New Teachers” telling just how to aluable in many ways. It is entirely free. Just send 
use these world-famed methods also listing some three 


hundred pieces, studies, etc., which may be used as ‘[Please send your 24-page ‘Guide to New Teachers.’ ”’ 


our name and address on a postal to-day and say 


THEO. PRESSER CO. iiribisher[end Deees” PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 
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Supplements the Work 
of the Teacher Every- 
where in Every Way 


A SPECIAL 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 
) ISSUE 


IN FEBRUARY 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, the great- 
est of modern Poles on ‘‘The Soul of Chopin.” 


HAROLD BAUER, “‘the poet of the piano,” 
on “The Playing of Chopin.” 


JULIA E. SCHELLING, Pianist (Sister 
of Emest Schelling), on “The Romance of 
the Chopin Preludes.” 


FELIX BOROWSKI, noted critic and 
composer, on “A Character Study of Chopin.” 


Supplemented with Chopiniana of 
immense interest to all stu- 
dents and music 
lovers. 


HON. HENRY 
VAN DYKE, 


poet, diplomat, educator, 
clergyman, one of the 
greatest men in American 
history, tells Etude readers 
in his inimitable way 


“What Music Means to Me.” 


ARTHUR 
FOOTE, famous 
American composer, 
pianist and teacher, has writ- 
ten amost practical article upon 
“Can Expressive Playing be taught?” 


VICTOR BIART, prominent 
American pianist and lecturer, has 
prepared an admirable Master 
Lesson upon Mendelssohn’s 
Venetian Boat Song. 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, for 
many years Professor of Piano- 
forte Playing at the famous 
Ogontz College, writes a highly 
instructive article upon “Egual 
Finger Development.” 


CLAYTON 


which will be opened in 


JOHNS, Pro- 
fessor of Pianoforte | 
Playing at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, relates in 
delightful fashion his “Personal Rec- 
ollections ‘of Franz Liszt.” 


RALPH MODJESKI], the world’s foremost bridge engineer, 
practices piano two hours daily, plays Bach fugues, Chopin 
concertos, Beethoven sonatas and tells why music is of vast 
importance to him while engaged upon such a work as the 
largest bridge in the world, the Delaware River Bridge, 
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Do You Want to 
Master Beethoven’s 
Sonatas ? 


Te ETUDE has made special 

arrangements with the famous 
British Scholar and Musician, Pro- 
Frederick Corder, of the 
Royal Academy of Music of Lon* 


fessor 


don, to present in successive issues 
a series of articles that will enable 
any earnest student to achieve the 
joy and pride of being able to play 
Beethoven authoritatively. 


IGOR 
STRAVINSKY, 

world-famous composer 
and pianist, the greatest of 
musical iconoclasts, tells 
Etude readers in a surprising 
article what is meant by 


“The New Musical Art.” 


| 


NEVER 


RALPH MODJESKI 


in the history 
of the Elude have 
we had more absorbingly 
interesting or more illuminating 
material than we have secured ‘or t 
coming issues. Shay 
EVERY musical person, amafeuy 
profit through a year’s subscript: 
SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY and be 
the world’s best musical though, 

PRICE $2.00 \ 


Canadian Postage, 25c 


Ma e: Music Study in th 
Home a Joy and Inspira- 
tion and a Delight 


A PECIAL : 
HUNGARIAN MUSIC 
ISSUE 


IN APRIL 


STRONG, informative, educational 
number of the type that our readers 
have found valuable to preserve for years. 


ERNO VON DOHNANYI, Greatest of 
Hungarian Composers and Pianists, on 
“The Music of the Magyar Nation.” 


MME. MATZENAUER, Famous Hunga- 
rian Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on “Vocal Secrets for Students.” 


MME. YOLANDA MERO, eminent 
Hungarian Pianist, gives Etude readers a ~ 
charming article on “How the Piano is 
played in Hungary.” 


FRANZ LISZT’S Famous “Liebestraum”’ is 
the subject of a Master Lesson by the 
Great Russian Piano Virtuoso, Mark 

Hambourg. This is one of the finest “Printed 

Lessons’ we have ever seen. 


W. J. 
HENDERSON, 


Eminent critic of the New 
York Tribune on “How 
Composers Get. Their Inspira- 
tion.” Mr. Henderson is one 
of the most interesting of 
all musical writers. 


ent or professional, will 
yy (e -ude Masic Magazine. 
or intimate terms with 
* nd inspiration. 


ARLY 


Foreign, 72c 


2 THE ETUDE 


___ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in ‘he 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
'public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, 


including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and oe 


Oe 


sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tar- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per yea’. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. § 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. I 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-ol or jex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 

Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
for its safe arrival. ! 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the oe a1 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of ite readers 
do not wish to miss an issue. Therefors, the pub- 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp E:itswortu HrpsHer 


lishers are pleased to extend credit coverin,|a Twelve 


Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- eek XL Net 2 


JANUARY, 1926 
pax 


up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
| avail themselves of this convenience of ‘emitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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rnerstones of Five Structures of the 
e first time by the Metropolitan ),.% American Institute of Operatic Art at Stony 
ympany, on November 12. Though one} hm- Point on the Hudson, were laid on November 
‘ed and eighteen years old, and haying bem 2. Four of these units are dedicated to the 
ven many times in Europe, this was tie memories of Lillian Nordica, Edward Mac- 
‘st time it had been heard in New Yorks. !{ Dowell, Victor Herbert and David Bispham. 

as produced on a lavish vocal and scenic 


aS i 


ale, Though in the type of an earlier day, _Broadeasters Agreed to Compensate 
had a rather enthusiastic rgception. es Composers and all owners of copyrights 
‘st performance in America had been im for the use of protected compositions, at 


meetine of composers, publishers and broad- 
easters during the Fourth Annual Radio Con- 
ference in Washington in the third week of 
Nevember. Details are still to be worked 
out and agreed upon. 


hiladelphia, in 1828, by the French Opera 
ompany of New Orleans. 


The National Association of Schools 
£ Music and Allied Arts met in convin- 


on in ‘Chicago, November 27-28. | The pris- The Army Musie School of Washing- 
pal effort was toward the better undes- ton is reported to Lb. about to be removed to 


tanding of and coérdinating of standards 


either Baltimore ov New York, the space in the 
mong the different schools represented. 


Washington Barracks on the old arsenal 
grounds haying become congested with other 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch celebrated ive activities. jl 
venty-fifth anniversary of his Amerivan #e- 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. §. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 


“The World of Music 
ini’s “La Vestale” was s ¥ c 


at by 2}recital in New York on November 71; 
hile in the week of November 9 Willem 
fengelberg celebrated the twentieth anni- 
arsary of his first American appearance as 
uest conductor of the Philharmonie Ore! 
va of New York. Congratulations to each 


A “Radio-Opera” jin one act has been 
ommissioned for performance through sta- 
jon WRNY of New York, the composer se- 
acted being John Adam Hugo whose opera, 
The Temple Dancer,’ was several years ago 
1 the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 
‘ompany. 


Beniamino Gigli has ben decorated 
with the, grand star, ribbon anu cross of a 
Grande Offiziale of the Kingdom of Italy, in 
honor of his achievements at the Metropol- 
itan Opera and his recent services as Hon- 
erary Police Commissioner of New York. 


Easthope Martin, one of the most prom- 
ising and popular of the younger English 
composers, died in London on October 18, at 
the age of thirty-eight. He was born at 
Stourport, Worcestershire, England, of Irish 
parentage. He had made several visits in 
the United States where his songs have been 
popular with both singers and public. 


A Xaver, Scharwenka Memorial is 


“Princess Pat’s” Canadian Regiment planned for the site of his entombment ;. and 


sand has received permission from he goy- g fund for. that purpose is being raised by 
ee re ae & Ks — a committee of prominent musicians. 
bs = a a, e- ‘. 
inning in August, 1926. Welcom ‘» our Master Everard Stovall, an_ eleven 
eighbors on the north! year old boy of Santa Ana, California, gave 
a recital, in October, devoted entirely ve ie 
‘ *s , Ale works of Chopin and containing some of the 
wee Wosclene ee ae Minnie » 2 mlOSE taxing compositions of the master. His 
rand of Rome was recently célebrawene ite jetferpretations gave promise of a really Dbril- 
ala concert in the Augusteum. This o-ga.. ‘mt future. $3: 
zation has often been mentioned as ‘A yr) Municipal Organs are reported as being 
hony orchestra of wind instrumér's.” ard owned by twenty-seven cities, fifteen of which 
n this occasion the program incladed the ‘employ municipal organists. 


death and Transfiguration of Strauss and tre 


‘ood Friday Spell from “Parsifal.” The Swedish Naval Band is announced 


for a tour of our eastern cities during the 
A Brahms Festival is annoupesd for SOPs Spring. 
ext May at Heidelberg. The Bratime So- 
iety will sponsor the event and participate 
jn the programs which Wilhelm Furtwangtler 
vill conduct, 


The Claque has been outlawed by the CONTENTS FOR 
nanagement of the Chicago Civic Oniora Conm- 
any, in a circular ‘letter sent to the artists | A - 
f their organizaton, in which they chara \ orld of Music.......+.+-. PETE els! o's, 3,820 
lerize this old world importation as eonirayy | Jitorials .........-- Deen eee teeters A 

American standards of fair play. Thr: ry ibutes to Mr. Presser Pcie. A Ve ae! SouEnores 

timate that neither the management nor tye Major and Minor Scales...J. M. Williams 11 
ublic are sufficiently gullible te be iniiuemeei Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers. 12 


America’s Advance in Music. .Owen Wister 138 


Ks eee applause. lractice for “Rusty” Housewife 


| The Magnificent Royal Opers tiowse __ M. B. Macy 14 
of Madrid ah threatening to collaps Great Tieodore Presser the Man.. -W. R. Tilford 15 
‘racks have appeared in the facade so? “poy “Modernism in Piano Study...L. Ornstein a 
walls, plumbing has broken, supposed ‘+ haye Teaching New Tricks......... M. H. Helm i 
been caused by blastings in the construction Sele ae. Ma +++ SMC. 
pe eee ee railway nearby. Appreciations of Mr. Presser............ 19 
' The Post of Director of the ‘ie@io Practical Fingering Illustrated " 
Semnservatorio of Florence, whi a? ; Mrs. N. Brandt 21 
been vacant since the resignation Seeking Perfection........... Bes M. Hart aA 
prando Pizzetti a year ago, has bee) «yen Seale Playing......--.+...+4 A. M. Steede 22 
0 Giacomo Setaccioli, formerly tes "fe of Compelling Results......... HT. Mynning 22 
‘omposition at the Liceo Musicale di Kamta Young Church Pianist....H. H. Nickelsen 22 
Xecilia in Rome. | # Studentis: Courtesy......... G. H. Walker 22 
c |») Listening to Him Play....... S.A. Hanson 22 
Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, canén jof What Teacher Should Know...7. 8S. Lovett 22 
‘Nindsor Castle, and an authority on Jn J¥ish New Ideas in Study . tte te ees P. Grainger = 
Madvrigals, gave three lectures in the) audi- The Presser Foundation............ net 24 
orium of the Library of Congress, in ©¢ oF" Teachers’ Round Table....0. G. Hamilton 25 
dis subjects were “The English Madrij:ils,” Musical Scrap Book......... A.S. Garbett 26 
“Tudor Church Music.” and ‘Hnglish 1 aten- Keep Piano in Condition........ S. Czukor 27 
ists and Their Songs.” 3 ; a Pregasr [Institutions . ewe sen aes ee cs sp. 28 
i C Fascinating Tasks for Tots..R. I. Carver 59 
Dusolina Giannini, the young |*hila- Missed Lesson Problem...... M. M. Lyon 59 
lelphia soprano who leaped so suddefiy to Musical Smiles.............. oe atieets « 59 
‘ame at her first concert appearance h\ New Singers’ Btude ..... ee M. Barragan 60 
ork, achieved a real triumph on her \eeent Coat and the.Cloth........ ...H. F. Boak 63 
pppearance as Aida at the Staatsoper i} Ber- y ooture to Little Peopie B. B. Cole 64 
in. Thirty-six curtain calls were foljiowed lly Beehed Masterpivedee ln, 8. A. Lito 64 
1y the entire house shouting and clapping Jy Burned } aster DIEGES tie- . A. Lito 
heir way to the footlights, an ovatidn mn- Questions.and Answers....A. De Guichard 65 
rrecedented ae a foreign artist on he} first Organists’ Btude.+....... ..-G. B. Nevin 66 
tppearance there. Organ Questions Answered...... H. S. Fry 71 
ha 
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The Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Philadelphia made its first appearance 
of the sea8Son with the Philadelphia Music 
Club, in the Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, on the afternoon of November 
24. With a complete symphonic personnel of 
seventy members, under the baton of J. W. F. 
Leman, it gave an artistically satisfying in- 
terpretation of a program from the standard 
orchestral repertoire. 


The Honolulu Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged Rex Dunn, former leader of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, as conductor of 
the ensuing season of concerts. 


Havana, Cuba, had in December a sea- 
son of Mozart opera, during which “Don Gi- 
ovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and “Cosi 
fan Tutti’ had performances by the Hin- 
shaw Opera Company. These were under the 


_ patronage of the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical, 


a musical society which brings annually to 
Havana the greatest artists and the best 
there is in music, from all parts of the 
world. 

Chamber Music, the most refined type 
of the musical art, is steadily finding greater 
favor with the public, if the number of or- 
ganizations for its interpretation and the 
patronage of their programs may be taken 
as a measure. Perhaps no other symptom 
indicates so well a healthy movement of 
America towards becoming truly musical. 


The American Opera Conductor 
seems to have arrived in the person of Henry 
G. Weber, the young leader who has won a 
place on the regular staff of conductors of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. He is at 
the helm of a full share of the performances, 
with no apologies offered by the press for 
either his youth or nationality. 

Willem Landré’s “Beatrijs,’’ an opera 
based on a Dutch legend, with a libretto in 
the Duteh language and music composed by 
a Dutchman, which is a rarity in the mu- 
sical world, was produced at The Hague 
on October 15. So much interest was cre- 
ated that it is to be given in Paris as well 
as in many Dutch towns. Its plot is founded 
on the story of a nun who forsook her 


cloister to live for fourteen years with her 
lover and who on returning found that dur- 
ing this period her work had been done by 
the Virgin herself. 
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Sleepy Hollow Tune(Violin and Piano) 
R. Kountz 52 
Meflitation (Organ).......... W. Berwald 
Through Dreamland’s Golden Hours (Vocal) 
i R. 8S. Stoughton 55 

In |the Garden of Sahara (Vocal) 

Co. W. Cadman 56 

O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go (Vocal) 
| L. Shenk 57 
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On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


Unavailable manuscripts will 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 


of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
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The Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica, with an aggregate of 1,100 men, will 
give a concert in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory of New York, on February 6, under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. The as- 
sociation contemplates instituting a male 
chorus competition. 


The Dutch Music Society celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary by a four weeks’ festi- 
val at Utrecht, in October. 


A Marble “Donor’s Tablet,’ executed 
by Brenda Putnam, the New York sculptress, 
has been placed in the new Chamber Music 
Auditorium adjoining the Library of Congress, 
in honor of Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Cool- 
idge, donor of the hall. 


Carl Maria von Weber’s Mass for Four 
Solo Voices, Orchestra and Organ, which was 
thought to have been lost in a fire of 1803, 
is reported to have been found with the 
score intact, at Salzburg. 


Civic Music in Chicago “puts a new 
feather in its cap’ by the announcement that 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is to give 
a series of concerts in the International Am- 
phitheatre in the heart of the stockyards dis- 
trict, sponsored by the leading packing con- 
eerns and aligned with the policy of the 
Orchestra Association to carry the gospel of 
good music to all the people. Fifty cents 
will be the admission to all the seven thou- 
sand seats. In the third week of November 
this orchestra’ set a new record by daily con- 
certs under lecal auspices. On Monday it 
was this concert in the pavilion of the stock- 
yards; on Tuesday a new series of programs 
was inaugurated; on Wednesday the Chil- 
dren's Concert; on Thursday its Popular 
Concert; and on Friday and Saturday the 
regular pair of the subscription season. And 
the intimation is that this will not be un- 
usual during the winter. 


No More Broadcasting Licenses will 
be issued antil there has been a reduction 
in the number of stations now in operation, 
according to a resolution passed, at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Hoover, by the Fourth 
Annual Radio Conference at Washington; 
and this in spite of one hundred and _ sev- 
enty-five new stations clamoring for official 
permission to use the already greatly econ- 
gested ether. 


Dibdin’s “Lionel and Clarissa,” pop- 
ular in both England and America for fifty 
years after its appearance in the Highteenth 
Century, has had a successful revival at the 
Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, London. 


“Le Petit Opera Louisianais,” a new 


organization, has been formed in New Or- 
leans for the purpose of a short season of 


opera in French. Perhaps this is a presage 
of a revival of the French Opera Company 
for which the “Creole City” was for more than 
a century famous. 


The Frankfort City Library has ac- 
quired a manuscript score of incidental musie 
to the play ‘‘Lanassa,’’ attributed to ‘‘Capell- 
meister Mozart.’’ The music is believed to be 
the lost ent’ractes and choruses for the play, 
“Thamos, King of Egypt,’ which Mozart com- 
posed for a production at Salzburg in 1780, 
but which performance was deferred and this 
same music used for a production of ‘Lan- 
assa’ at the time of the coronation of 
Leopold II at Frankfort in 1790. 


Prizes Offered by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs are: $1,000 for 
a Symphony or Symphonic Poem; $500 for 
a Choral Composition for mixed voices; $100 
for a Violoncello Solo; $100 for a Song writ- 
ten by a woman and member of the Fed- 
eration. 


Vasa Suk, conductor of the State Opera 
Theatre of Moscow, has received the degree 
of People’s Artist of the Republic, the high- 
est honor to which a musician can attain in 
Russia. 


Leonora Cortez, the young Philadelphia 
pianist, is again winning praise in European 
centers, her recent appearance in Munich 
having won for her especial recognition. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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with Piano and other Instruments, etc., 144 pp. 


Part 2. Vocal Music: Choral Collections, Octavo 
Editions, Masses, Oratorios, etc., 149 pp. 


Part 3. Piano Music: Piano Solos, Methods, 
Studies and Exercises, Piano Four-Hands etc., 
112 pp. 

Part 4. Organ Music for Pipe Organ and Har- 
monium; Methods and Studies, etc., 16 pp. 


Part 5. Orchestra and Military Band Music, 
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orchestra, 44 pp. 


Part 6. Music for Wind and String Instru- 
ments, 32 pp. 
Part 7. Theoretical Works, Musical Literature, 
Manuscript Music Paper, etc., 12 pp. 
| SPECIAL CATALOGS 
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Singing Teacher’s Guide, 202 pp. 
Master Series for the Young, for Piano, in 12 
volumes, edited by Edwin Hughes, 20 pp. 


Supervisor’s Handbook of Schooi Music, 52 pp. 


IN ADDITION 


vertising matter listed above, we publish 
information about all of our important 
publications. Anybody seeking the details 
about any Schirmer publication may have 
prompt and thorough informative service 
upon request. 


CLAVICHORD 


1484 (Spanish and English) 
Each, net, $2.60 


GiGi 


Bach. 
PIANO SOLOS 


Colonial Song. 
PERCY GRAINGER... .net 
Memories from Childhood. 
(Cycle for Piano.) 
1ATO ORIN SIMEON, es net 1.00 
Valse, from Suite for Two 
Pianos. (Arr. for piano solo 
by Carl Deis.) 
ANTON ARENSKY....net 
Valses Viennoises. (Tran- 
scribed by Wanda Landow- 
ska.) J. F. LANNER.. .net 


PIANO (Educational) 


Airs and Dances of the 18th 
Century. (2nd and upper 1st.) 
ANGELA DILLER 
March of the Musketeers. 


A 4 


-60 


A 2A 2 


85 


-60 


ae 
TINS 
Uy 


net 25 
Sir Pantaloon......... OER p45) 
Danse (Laujon)......... net .25 
Exaudet’s Minuet...... net .25 
The March of the Three 
KANG Stivers net .25 
Gavotte et Musette (Inter- 
mediate). PAUL ZILCHER 
net .35 
Pierrette (Lower Intermediate) 
JG SEO SI EIU UE OW RIE Raa net .30 
Pierrot (Lower Intermediate). 
15) JOOSIEIOR: IL OUM ERC Re 5 net .30 
Remembrance (Intermediate). 
TEAL USE VAIS CIE UE ROR 5 ye net .40 


In addition to the main catalogs and ad- . 


i THE WELL-TEMPERED 
BACH 


(Edited by Edwin Hughes) 
Schirmer’s Library, Vols. 1483- 


(2 ern educator. 
| ly approaching the task of creating a new edition, that should 
FAH meet all objections, Mr. Hughes consulted seventeen existing - 


editions; retaining as scrupulously as possible, as many of their 
meritorious points as were practical, and by comparison, secur- 
ing the means of bringing his own work nearer to the original 


SECULAR SONGS 


At Starlight Time. (High, 
Med., Low.) OLEY SPEAKS 


net 
Awake, Beloved. (High.) 
CLARA EDWARDS.....net 
Back Again in Eldon. (High, 
Med., Low.) OLEY SPEAKS 
net 
The Circus. (Med.) 
ELEANOR MARUM...net 
Daisies (A Whimsy). (High.) 
AMY WOK, sere. net 
The Devii’s Tail. (Mcd.) 
LORRAINE NOEL FINLEY 


net 
Ii I Were a Tree. (High.) 
RABA, SIEBERTAZ,-..., net 


The Journey. (High.) 
JAMES H. ROGERS... .net 
Lavender Gown. (Med.) 
CECILE CA MERON 2... net 
The Look. (High.) 
OSCGARERASBA CHEE .. net 
Magic. (High.) 
R. HUNTINGTON 
WOODMAN.......... net 
Miss Mary, Won’t You Come 
Into My Garden? (High.) 
IDA BOSTELMANN... .net 
Nocturne. (High.) 


ELEANOR MARUM... .net 
One Memory. (Med.) 
CEGILRETTETS so Nears ots: net 


It is a well recognized 
fact that not one of the 
many existent editions 
of this immortal work, 
although associated with 
the names of some of 
the greatest classical 
editors, is completely 
satisfactory to the mod- 
Reverent- 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
(Educational) 


Eight Pieces in Easy Keys 
MATHILDE BILBRO.. net .50 
A useful collection of short numbers 

with titles. The melody, cleverness, 
and good educational ideas in general, 
common to Miss Bilbro, prevail 
throughout. Certain annotations and 
explanations of the scale are of 
especial value. 

A Little Virtuoso Suite for 
Piano. JOHN THOMPSON 

= net .60 
Six easy pieces—clever and pretty 

—introducing scales, arpeggios, stac- 

cato, interlocking hands, rhythm, in 

most interesting ways. fl 

My Own Little Music Book. 
HAZEL GERTRUDE 

KINSCELLA 5 

A combination of elementary 

method and very easy piano collec- 
tion of both solos and duets. 

Seeing Russia with Teacher. 

Ten Descriptive Duets. 
LEO ORNSTEIN 
(Sets Land II])...each net .75 
These duets are rather easy and 
make attractive concert pieces for the 
lower intermediate or upper eas} 
grades. These little ensembles are 
decidedly original and show in al- 


\ 

Sail Away for/ the Rio 
Grande. (High, Low.) 
DAVID W. GUION.....net 

Song is So Old (with Violin 


40 Obbligato). (Low.) 
ROBERT HUNTINGTON 
40 TEER IROV ae. oe net 


Twilight Song. (Ied.) 
SELIM PALMGREN.. ..net 


Sketches of Paris. (High.) 
KATHLEEN LOC KHA RT 
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40 
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49 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


MANNING... =. wae net 1.00 


A group of six graphic pictures for 
voice and piano of street scenés in 


-40 Paris. “Sure-fire’’ concert songs— 
unusual, yet melodious and musically 
-40 attractive. 


A Book of Songs for Little 


.40 Children. JEANNETTE 
DAVIS ROTHSCHILD. net 
.40 Fourteen little songs. 


50 


Melody, 


cleverness, and a marked understand- 


ing features. 


ing of child-psychology are outstand- 
Kindergarten and first- 


grade teachers will find them a joy 


forever. 

Kathleen Malone’s Book for 
Home and Kindergarten. 
KATHLEEN MALONE uet 


-40 Forty-four action songs 


75 


with 


marked rhythms, catchy melodies, 


-40 


bright original texts. Clear 


and 


copious instructions for the action- 
work, 


HOW TO WRITE 


TUNE 
FRANK PATTERSON 


A GOOD 


net, $1.50 


this book. 


most every measure the individual 
characteristics of the composer, with- 
out, however, that highly modernistic 
flavor found in some of his recently 
published works. 


-» VIOLIN 


Begin With Pieces. (Ele- 
mentary method for individ- 
ual or class instruction of 
beginners.) (Schirmer’s 
Scholastic Series, Vol. 165) 

net 
Violin parts alone......net 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Consists of very easy exercises, in- 


terspersed with interesting and tune- - 


ful pieces of no greater difficulty. 

Each exercise and piece has an easy 

piano accompaniment. Very care- 

fully progressive, with many clever 
innovations. 

Graded Studies in Ensemble 
Playing. With explanatory 
material and 20 Original 
Compositions and Transcrip- 

CLOSER ne eS net 1.50 

WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
This useful volume is for ensemble 

work among violin teachers and in 
public schools. A number of differ- 
ent instrumental combinations are 
possible, and original features 
abound.. 


Xi Wh 


SINGING: A Treatise 
for Teachers & Students 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
net, $2.00 

Wi.h authoritative writings 
pertaining to modern voice 
i and the vocal 
art it general, all too scarce, 
this ‘O0}k by such a master of 
singify | as Mr. Witherspoon 
is of \nusual importance. The 
auth(r illustrates completely 
his lothjod of teaching; setting 
forth) with the utmost clarity 
the different facts and prin- 
ciples i which his entire 
art is based. 
OPERETTA 


The Magic Nutcracker. 
SANE AKER DEN ee net 
An especially novel fairy operetta 

woven «bout the music of Tschaikow- 

sky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” Despite 
its high standard, the music is easy 
to render. 


The contents of this book 
were first published as a 
series of articles in Musical 
Courier. There they attract- 
ed such marked attention 


and furnished so much material towards the creation’ 
of a new musical science, that their publication in 
book form came as a matter of course. 
exaggeration to say that every composer or student of 
composition can find material of substantial value in 


It is not an 


SCHIRMER’ 


SCHOLASTIC SERIES | 


First Book of Technical Exercises. 
(For Piano.) (Vol. 176.) 


Exercises for Hand-Extension and Mus- 
cular Control. (For Piano.) (Vol. 175 =) 


HARR V GERINE BP, 357 eee net 1.00 


Studiels for Developing Technique in the 


Pretty Iinger Studies. (Forty Melodious 
Grades.) 


Early (Vol. 160.) 
MATH ILGE BIEBRO | eee eee. net 
In thiis volume is fo 


first grade. 

Spanish, { 

15 Program) Studies for the Development 
of Piano jiechnic. (Vol. 172.) 

ST ECR, . rc eee net 


variety, clevj2rness and resourcefulne 
as the best. W 
It may be 
serve admiral] 
ness, aS a 
pieces. 


-60 
, : und material for young 
pupils, fromthe very beginning through the entire 
jpne annotations are in English and 


-75 
: if} in this book is of only moderate 
difficulty—suittable for the intermediate grade. Its 


at 
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Educational Study Books for Piane 


By Frances Terry 


Fingers Ten In Work and Play....Grade 1—2 Price $0.60 


Characteristic Studies. ......... ...Grade 2—2%4| Price 60 
Recwal Prudes. <2 ket. das on ewks Grade 3—4 Price 75 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 


Miniature Melodies (2 Vols.)..........- each Price  .60 
IW tienen feherS ID IRe ese bia oo Oa cae o.c Price  .60 
igstemedale Studies: scene tine ater oe = \ te Price  .60 
Method togelmattice. Childrenat cristae helen Price 1.00 
Cem Ce ete e's case aot cae Price _.00 


(The Gaynor books enjoy a remarkably large sale; 
increase in popularity year after year) 


By Blanche Dingley Matthews 


e e e ~ = x Y . 
Special Bargains for Music Lovers Reiiches, ERest: CPt pate fp wo as eh agen’ o apd eel a el Price 1.00 
Crriicee Qerotice Grade... Aik.) Soh wiited nn 3 Price 1.00 
j FOOLISH, SONGS =e eke School of Advanced Piano Playing........... Price 1.00 
The craziest, cleverest songs we know, every one a “nut” classic with lots State lacs BE Rook 4 Pric 75 
of extra funny verses. The arrangements are so easy anybody can read them udents assics (2 Books)............ each rice / 
at sight. The Ukulele fingering is indicated by a simple diagram. 
For voice, Easy Piano Accompaniment, Ukulele, Violin, Mandolin or C W 1 
Melody Saxophone. Price 35c By C. ° Grimm 
HARMONICA MUSICAL JEWELRY Melodious Studies (2 Vols.)............. each Price  .60 
_No. 1896 Marine Band harmonica has 10 Attractive stickpins that are excellent re- Inspiration Studies (5 WOISS) acer totic Price 60 
single holes, 20 reeds, brass plates, heavy productions of Musical Instruments. We : ; 
convex nickel plated covers with open have gold plated stickpins in the following Note Speller Aca 5 Cer e 2S, 1 Serra kes Price 50 
back. A little pamphlet containing in- designs. i ie ; : 
structions for playing is furnished free Saxophone, Banjo, Violin with Bow, Poeticale Studies) +. ts0-6 asses teins eee: Price  .60 


with each harmonica. Price 50¢e 


THE WIZARD VIOLINIST 


A collection of humorous imitations and 
easy tricks. Imitations of Hurdy-Gurdy, 


Cello with Bow, Cornet, Trombone. 
Any stickpin listed above. Price 75¢e 


KREISLER ENCORE FOLIO 


Every violinist in the country should own 


By Leo Paalz 


agpi ing Sce 3lacksmitl = = ; et = ee ata 
Baspine, Hunting Scene, Dackowith 4 Cony of ths book which contains cl Technical Octave Studies...........-. Price 75 
$ ai a ee srtain- ection oO IVLT. reisier s OSs 0 ar =) I z . d = 
are Barge ead POPE eo LOO cores. The artist has played every one of Super-Legato StiidiGcgeechus sicte ocale Price mleoU 
; these compositions at hundreds of concerts . ee 
UKULELE and their popularity has long been estab- Thumb SLI CHLGS ameeieate cl a oreteteme Nol olor eles v focaie Price 1.00 
I Sop : See PEL Oe 
Mia) Uleulele is our No. Re Tt dis well lished. For violin and piano. Price $1.75 
made, correctly fretted, finished in medium SILVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS 
7 < This i & is “a. bar- F W : 
ater oe. eine $2.00 The _only metal string on the market By Robert Bartholome 
combining the durability of*the steel string : Hy ; *, 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY with the resonant, singing quality of the Elementary Theory (with practice DOO): Sete. Price .75 
Pocket Standard Dictionary of Musical gut string. 38 
terms, 94 pages, 3 45x58". caens concise defi- Our trial set consists of a Silverin Steel (Greatly favored by supervisors ) 
nitions of all the terms and phrases in gen- E, a. Silverin Aluminum A, a__polished 
eral use in music, together with a treatise Aluminum D, and a_pure Silver G, 
on the Rudiments of Music. Price 25¢ Price of set $1.00 By Mentor Crosse 
SLIDE WHISTLE FOUNDATION METHODS ; P ; ’ 4 
One of the most popular of the musical Our series of Foundation Studies sup- Daily Studies for the Five Fingers (4 Vols.) 
novelty instruments. It is made of metal, plies the need of elementary methods which PH 
finely nickel plated, 12% inches long. The a eee Sale in every tee rice .60 
tones are produced by moving the slide up and absolutely modern in conception. 1ey : thee ee Se ee 
Sean Anybody. can learn to play it are especially intended for hesinners, either Standard Studies for Left Hand (7 Vols.) Price .75 to $2.00 
with a little practice. It is used in many with or without the assistance of an in- . : eg: = ? 
of the modern orchestras. Price $1.50 structor. They are published for the fol- (Primary Grade to Virtuoso) 
lowing instruments: Tnitveare 9 Wale >a An 
ee GaeneeiRAT Cornet, by Edwin Franko Goldman; Sax- Universal Method (2 Vols.) . Price 2 
: , ophone, by Ben_Vereecken; Flute, by Ernest (Popularly termed “The Story Book Method” ) 
A handy concise and comprehensive vol- fb. Wagner; Clarinet, by Carl Reinecke; 
ume of sixty-four pages, supplying much psa py pene Diedacts, Baritone, by 
needed information concerning the instru- exander Archimede. Wi D 
Sn that constitute the modern syne eny Price each $1.50 By ilson G. Smith 
orchestra. Its scope briefly covers the con- : ; Y 
struction, tonal quality, range, and special ae enipe £26 a ep ame ly Five Minute Studies (2 Vols.)..... Price 1.00 
uses of each instrument. _For cleaning and polishing brass and : ; é ; : 
Illustrated with photographs of repre- nickel plated instruments without the aid Chromatic Studies for Daily Use (2 Vols.) .each Price 1.00 
sentative orchestra players, showing exact of any polishing liquid or paste. It con- EAs : 
manner of holding and playing each instru- tains no acid and will continue to polish PPRARSpOReIeie eR StCIES 2.2 cacti ns Price 1.00 
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as‘ ” Conce 


this page, is one of 

a set of five de- 

lightful composi- Lento cantabile 

tions by Mrs, 

Beach, entitled, 

**From Grand- / 

mother’s Garden.” 7p 

They are artistic —— ae 
V 


Mrs. H. H. A.Beach gems for recital — = ; : . a o% a 
use. The four oth- ee ' 


ers in the set are named below. 


Cat. No. Title ; Price No. 18654 Price, 80 cents 
18436 Morning Glories. ... .40 FANTASIA FUGATA—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 87—Grade 8 
A harp-like improvisation 
18438 Mignonette ........ -40 AIL erat 
A classic little minuet ie pais 13 Pagan 
18439 Rosemary and Rue.. .50 5 ms. oH 
A slow movement, full of 
sentiment 
18440 Honeysuckle ....... -60 


A light waltz movement 


StS are 


Ear ae 


y No. 14701 Price, 40 cents 
Merrily um. d=160 § + 5 
ch eam ae as Zs Ay 
p detatched increase 
qa SS SSS 
No. 18694 NOCTURNE (Complaint)—Josef Hofmann—Grade 5 


RAHMS’ ALBUM, edited and 

compiled by Louis Oesterle. A 
fine volume of nineteen master com- 
positions by Johannes Brahms. There 
is nothing better for the pianist who 
wants the best of Brahms’ composi- 
tions. A_ short biography and por- 


D 
Red simite 


trait of Brahms are Ae $ 
>» 2.50 6 . 
A WIZARD _OF No. 18737 MOON DAWN—R. Friml—Grade 4 Price, 60 cents 
ME TL OSD YY. 


Friml might well 
*be called. On this 
page an example 
of one of his num- 
bers is given and 
the six composi- 
tions named below 
also have the en- 
chanting qualities 
that individualize 


R. Friml Friml’s numbers. No. 16952 THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES (R. Wagner)—Grade 10 Price, $1.00 


aes 
wat 
Lees 


Cat. No. Title ce pres Transcribed for Piano by Ernest Hutcheson 
18738 Valse Christine ..... .40 eR EAT RT 

18739 Marche Mignonne .. .50 EgteZ 

18740 Water Lilies ....... 35 _ EEE EES 

18741 Harlequinade ,...... .40 

18742 BairyeBalletaes ck cis -40 

18744 Honging). couse : 30 


Masterly Dranderiptions 


HESE _ transcriptions embrace 
gems from the classic and oper- 


atic writings. Mme. Olga Samaroff No. 14244 ETUDE DE CONCERT—Fay Foster—Grade 7 
has made a Victor Record of the . 
Dy yttien feessception, e ae Allegro con brio om. d= 120 
a thematic is given, ew other oi Da wa 3 : ft ‘ 
transcriptions are— ott : E Ee eee the Pasa eis Sasser ae 
Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” tran- ewe Ee So eo ee pebbests aia as age MS 
scription by E. ears Pr., 60c. ; £—_—_= ena ia 
Chopin’s “Valse in D Flat,” trans. 22 2 o2 eei2# @ f@ s5 o9|2 @ 22% e5)5| a5 12 22a, eae cs ccle @ Rese eel ee eetashal as 
by Moszkowski. Pr., 60c. pbs 3 gsei tect eaaa SESS é Fe ase 
“Toreador’s Sone from Carmen,” a i = e==So— ; 
trans. by E. Schutt. Pr., 60c._ 
No. 15322 AMERICAN INDIAN RHAPSODY—Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.00 


(On Themes Recorded and Susser by Thurlow Lieurance)—Grade 8 


Adagio. molto maestoso M. M. aa 69 Andante affetuoso M, M. é = 69 


C = 
So x 
A 7” pantando ; ) 


Pe: 
Another Theme 


"TT WENTY-TWO excellent compositions by Russian 

composers are in this interesting album. These num- 
bers include some of the most attractive and enjoyable 
of what might be termed modern compositions. Every 
good pianist will delight in these numbers, and it is 
because this has been found true by many that the 
“Russian Album” has enjoyed such an unusual sale. 


& eS % £2 S 
& Se > 2° § / THEO. PRESSER CO. Re 
aS) % a “2 x ' Everything in Music Publications @ se 
ay o” o é ow” ay 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET mN Z oe 
T 2S <Q? PHILADELPHIA :: PA, & oY 
ple A ae S: No. 18437 Price, 30 cents 
Pete a i *on HEARTSEASE—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 97, No. 2—Grade 6 


SCHUBERT ALBUM has between 
its covers twenty-four _composi- 
tions by Franz Schubert. It is true 
that an accomplished pianist could 
play any of these numbers ‘right 
off,” gut their melodic and musicianly 
qualities are such that they are beau- 
tiful gems in the hands of those who 
give them an artistic and feeling in- 
terpretation. This is an album many 
pianists will find valuable, and cer- 
tainly every pianist not familiar with 
Schubert's beautiful melodies, should 
possess it. PRICE, $1.00. 


OSEF HOF- 

MANN wrote 
five miniature mas- 
terpieces that are 
worthy of the at- 
tention they have 
received on the 
recital programs of 
some of the lead- 
ing pianists. How- 
ever, they are not 
difficult and many 
teachers find these Josef Hofmann 
engaging numbers 
with their clean melodic outlines 
excellent for pupils in the medium 
grades. ‘“Nocturne,’’ of which a bit 
is given on this page, is the most 
difficult of the set which has been 
entitled ‘“‘Mignonettes” or “‘The Chil- 
dren’s Corner.’? The other four are 
named below. 


Cat. No. Title Price 

18691 Wooden ak ce ’ 
March’ 2; 3h see b .30 

18692 Lullaby, Berceuse.. PAs} 


18693 Sister’s Dolly, Polka .30 
18690 Lonesome, Song with- 
out words ........ .30 


RIGINAL FOUR HAND 
PIECES is one of the best col- 
lections for the library of the good 


pianist having a love for four-hand _ 


playing. There is not an arrange- 
ment in this volume, every number 
being an original writing for piano 
duet by such composers as Brahms, 
Moszkowski, MacDowell, Chamin.- 
ade, Hummel, Schubert and others. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


AMERICAN INDIAN RHAPSODY, by Preston Ware Orem, on 

themes suggested by Thurlow Lieurance, is a striking con- 
cert novelty for the pianist. It is rather futile to endeavor to give 
an idea of this number with a small thematic, but two themes are 
shown. This is a genuine American rhapsody, being an idealization 
of the aboriginal themés in a manner as has been done with other 
national folk themes. Numerous foremost pianists are using this 
n Sy Rhapsody and it is a regular feature with Sousa’s Band, Leps’ 
Price, $1.00. Symphony Orchestra, and other similar organizations. 
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The Triumph of Sacrifice 


Tuis issue of the Ervupe is fittingly devoted in part to the 
memory and work of the man whose sacrifices made it possible. 

We who have been at his side unceasingly for many years, 
are perhaps too close in perspective to make an unprejudiced 
valuation of the great ability, character and soul of Theodore 
Presser. There are too many incessant remembrances of kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness to warrant us in even attempting this. 

For that reason we have asked men and women who have 
viewed his achievements through the years to pay tribute to 
the man they knew. 

His residence in Germantown adjoined that of the Home 
for Retired Music Teachers, which he established as one of the 
activities of the Presser Foundation. His attitude towards the 
residents was never that of a philanthropist bestowing bounty. 
Night after night he would go to the home, associate with the 
guests, Join in games; and, during his last years, he was virtu- 
ally a resident of the Home despite the fact that he lived in 
the adjoining house. He enjoyed his association with the 
teachers and they welcomed him almost as though he were a fel- 
low-member of the group. Such humility comes only with 
greatness. 


The Etude’s First Radio Hour 


Tue Ervpe’s first radio hour was made momentous by the 
fact that it became a sad obligation to devote the period in 
part to a memorial to the founder of the magazine itself—the 
late Theodore Presser. This Memorial Service was reported 
by radio owners to have been most impyessive. The double 
quartet of men from the Theodore Presser Company, which 
sang at the funeral, repeated the hymns used on that occasion: 
“Abide With Me,” and “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Those 
singing were Albert Ockenlaender, Alfred Clymer, Oswald 
Blake, T. F. Budington, W. C. E. Howard, Elwood Angstadt, 
Frederick Phillips and Guy McCoy. 

Mr. Henri Scott, of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
was a personal friend of Mr. Presser, honored his memory by 
singing “Over the Mountain of Sorrow.” This was followed 
by a short memorial address by Mr. John Luther Long, author 
of “Madame Butterfly.” 

Following the Memorial Service, Mr. Preston Ware Orem, 
music critic of THe Ervupr, Mr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, 
assistant editor; Mr. Frederic L. Hatch, assistant music critic, 
and the editor, played and discussed educationally the music 
in THe Erupe, assisted by Otto Meyer, violinist, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Stolberg Miller, soprano. 

The program was instructive, varied and interesting. 
The memorial address delivered by Mr. John Luther Long 
follows: 

“In the death of Theodore Presser, music in all parts of 
the world has lost a commanding and helpful personality. He 
was one of those rare men who choose some one great idea upon 
which to found success. And his idea was simply—Music. 
But he was active and important in all of the numberless lines 
which music touches. THe Erupr, which he founded, is the 
greatest and most widely distributed of all musical publica- 
tions, reaching, practically every part of the world. His Home 
for unfortunate music teachers, in Germantown, is the perfect 
model of what such a Home should be. It has accommodations 
for more than a hundred inmates. His unostentatious benefi- 
cence to elderly musicians and those too poor to pursue the 


study of music without help, penetrate to every country under 
the sun. 

“His great publishing house is known everywhere. These, 
and many other benefactions which are known and unknown, 
are now managed directly and indirectly through a great trust 
known as The Presser Foundation. ; 

“The officers and. trustees of the Foundation in all of its 
departments, and the officers of the company, all are men who 
have in most cases been in the closest association with Theo- 
dore Presser and are impressed with the lofty ideals he estab- 
lished. The president of the Foundation and of the company 
is Mr. James Francis Cooke, who for eighteen years has been 
the editor of Tur Ervupr. 

*To those who knew him well, Mr. Presser was a man of 
engaging and hospitable manner, and a firm and abiding friend 
to those whom he called ‘worth while.? He was, as he often 
said himself, ‘long suffering’ with those who had weaknesses 
they were striving to overcome. He was a great admirer of 
efficiency and grew impatient if results were not forthcoming. 
Therefore, he was frankly irritated by those dillentanti who, 
however gifted superficially, had nothing of real moment to 
say to the world. 

“His great interest in life was education, and it was his 
joy to associate with teachers of music. Through the organi- 
zation of the Music Teachers’ National Association, in 1876, 
in Delaware, Ohio, he laid the foundations upon which have 
been built the vast number of musical club activities in America, 
numbering hundreds of thousands of members. 

“Tt is small wonder that many of the keenest observers have 
said that through his far reaching activities in so many differ- 
ent directions his influence in the field of music in America was 
greater than that of any other person, not even excepting 
Theodore Thomas. 

“The man, who impresses himself upon his generation as 
Theodore Presser has done, is not likely to be forgotten; be- 
cause he has chosen no great monument or mausoleum to house 
his renown, but the hearts of his fellowmen.” 

The Etude Radio Hour is held at eight o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time, on the second Thursday of each month at 


Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, Phila., Pa. 


Straight Down to Bed Rock 


Tue builder who strikes right down to bed rock for his 
foundations insures permanency. 

Theodore Presser built upon far stronger business, educa- 
tional and philanthropic foundations than perhaps he himself 
realized. 

So many were the principles that he instilled during forty 
years in the hearts and minds of his employees and fellow- 
workers, in all of the many branches of the institutions he 
founded, that it will be a source of great gratification to our 
friends, particularly our old friends, to know that there is a 
splendid organization now in charge to develop and expand 
his ideals in the future. 

The Presser interests are now vested in the hands of strong 
men of eminence in the business, educational and financial world, 
practical workers in the business itself, men and women who 
have been trained for years as experts, and finally a consid- 
erable corps of musicians who are proud of the fact that they 
have been teachers of music—all earnestly promoting the poli- 
cies which have been the basis of the great work established 
for musical education by Theodore Presser. 


America’s Greatest Present Problem 


Because we feel very deeply that music may be one of 
the most precious remedies in America’s greatest problem, we 
are again devoting valuable space to a subject dear to our 
hearts. Square miles of news prints have recently been aimed 
at this greatest problem—the monstrous multiplication of 
crime in our large cities—particularly crimes committed by 
young men and young women who are obviously without any 
moral equilibrium. 

Richard Washburne Child, former American Ambassador 
to Italy, in an alarming series of Articles in The Saturday 
“vening Post, gives an account of the extent of crime in pres- 
ent day America, the sickening inability of the spineless police 
to suppress crime, and the apparent unwillingness of magis- 
trates to support the ef- 
forts of the honest police 


Collier’s Weekly had pre- 
viously attacked the sub- 
ject from another angle. 

After having read all 
of this material, and more, 
we are far from dismay- 
ed. America is a thriving 
giant with a canker sore. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the real manhood of our 
country is straight and 
upright. Because of the 
prodigious size of our land, 
the crime mania seems 
prodigious. The New York 
Times, in a lengthy, seri- 
ous article, estimates that 
crime costs the United 
States ten billion dollars a 
year. The canker sore is 
getting so large that Am- 
ericans are beginning to do 
some real worrying about 
it. This is the first sign 
of the promise of healthy 
concerted action leading 
to a change. 

Readers of Tur Erupr 
know that for years we 
have recognized this im- 
pending, disastrous condi- 
tion and have repeatedly 
called the attention of our 
readers to it, long’ before 
the present newspaper 
and magazine furore. Our 
readers know of the non- 
proprietary “Golden Hour 
Plan” which we have spon- 
sored and which is already 
introduced under various 
names in different schools all over the country. It is a plan for 


Praag 
by punishing offenders. From the Sulnatery, 


Siiriits Lh Cie 


Mr. James Francis Cooxe, Editor, 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, 

#1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Cooke: 


of THE ETUDE, 


scant public recognition, but 


regular, systematic instruction in character building along non- 
sectarian lines, all glorified by the collateral employment of 
inspiring music. The Erupe has circulated gratis thousands 
of copies of the programs indicated. It will be glad to send 
you one, complimentary, if you are interested. 

While the plan was enthusiastically endorsed by many 
foremost Americans, including Thomas Edison, Hon. Henry 
Van Dyke, the late William Jennings Bryan, and many others, 
the best test of its worth is the continued and enthusiastic 
interest of musicians and its progressive introduction in many 
schools. 


Your letter of November 10 is at hand. 
I learned of the death of the late Theodore Presser, one of the monu- 
mental figures in the realm of music. 

Mr. Presser was unique in the great work he did in bringing music to tho 
massés, and in the promotion of musical interests, through the various 


national organizations that he founded, and through the establishment 


In view of his great and practical achievements, he has received but 
I trust that his merits may be given 
more prominence than they have heretofore received, to the end that 


the American people may give honor to his memory. 


Yours very ase 
ae 
6 
ae O, ee ‘ 


MR. THOMAS A. EDISON’S BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE TO THEODORE PRESSER 


Here is the greatest present usefulness of music to the 
state. Good principles of morality, integrity, sobriety, truth, 
honesty, clean living and patriotism, planted daily in the child 
mind while that mind is clevated, enthused and_ spiritualized 
by means of inspiring music, means that if we can reach enough 
children in the right manner our crime problem will diminish 
enormously with oncoming years. 

If we want good, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens in 
the future, we must raise them and not depend upon the clubs 
of the police to batter them into shape. 'The policeman’s club 
may maim a crook, but it can never make a character. 

Tue Erupr readily admits that this training in the day- 
schools might be far better handled in the home or in the 
church. We are however, 
confronting a very prac- 
tical problem. It is re- 
ported that over half of 
our population never sees 
the inside of a church from 
one year’s end to the other. 
The church schools serve 
only a comparatively small 
portion of the public, ow- 
ing to sectarianism. The 
American home of yester- 
day has been auctioned off 
at the block for an orgie 
of golf, gasoline, dancing 
and moving pictures—all 
valuable and important di- 
versions when not carried 
to excess. 

The garden of Youth 
was therefore stifled with 
weeds and the beautiful 
blossoms of innocence, pur- 
ity, high American ideals, 
industry, steadfast honor 
and love of right faded 
before the noxious cheap 
cigarette, hip pocket flask, 
sensuous dances, putrid 
magazines, and sensation- 
al moving pictures. 

This, however, has not 
changed the raw materials 
of the America of tomor- 
row. Our future rests in 
the hands of our parents, 
our clergymen and our 
teachers, far more than in 
those of the police and the 
judiciary who at best can 
only destroy the worst 
weeds in this generation. 

The teachers in the day 
school and the music 
teachers all have a grave responsibility. Through some such 
plan as the Golden Hour they will have a vast opportunity for 
saving a great nation from the canker that if neglected might 
grow into a cancer. Music, and Music only, is the art which 
so elevates, edifies and enraptures the child mind, that it be- 
comes responsive to suggestions of high ideals. 

If your local day school has not introduced some such 
plan as the Golden Hour, let us send you gratis a copy of 
Golden Hour program and take it upon yourself to become 
a missionary of this most important work. 


November 14, 1925. 


It was with sincere regret that 


This issue is ten pages longer owing to the numerous 
tributes to Theodore Presser. 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 


OWEN WISTER DR. HUGH A. CLARKE 


LT. COMM. J. P. SOUSA 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


Tributes from Eminent Men and Women 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
Distinguished Composer 

A great benefactor to music and musicians all over 
America was taken from active service when Mr. Presser 
left us. His work has extended over such wide fields 
and been of such permanent value that one wonders how 
one man could have accomplished it all. We are thank- 
ful that in many respects it will continue through the 
years to come, but his genial, helpful presence will be 
sadly missed by everyone who had the good fortune 
to know him. 


JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN 
Provost, University of Pennsylvania 

Theodore Presser was a very remarkable man, in- 
spired by high ideals, generous in every way, unselfish 
and constantly thinking of the comfort and happiness of 
others. The entire world of music, as well as the wider 
world, is richer for his having lived in it, and poorer by 
his death. 

W. J. BALTZELL 

For Many Years Editor of The Etude, Prior to 1907 

Theodore Presser was a builder in the music publish- 
ing business. Beyond that, and more significant, he was 
a builder of service to the music-teaching profession 
and the music-buying public. He was a captain from the 
ranks of American music teachers, with wide personal 
experience and intimate knowledge of their ideas, their 
ideals and their capacities. Thus he was in advance of 
the average but never so far as to lose insight into their 
needs or to fail to keep touch with them. “I want to 

. publish for the masses, not the classes in music,” was 
a saying of his. 

Gifted by nature with a tenacious and assimilating 
memory and with a wide knowledge of musical publica- 
tions, European and American, he had no equal in the 
publishing trade in the evaluation of teaching material. 
Tue ErupeE is a monument to his memory. 


HOLLIS DANN 


Head of the Music Department of New York 
University 

The passing of Theodore Presser is an irretrievable 
loss to the musical world and a real personal loss to 
each of his host of friends. 

Throughout his long and unique career, Theodore 
Presser combined remarkable business ability .amount- 
ing to genius, with a self-sacrificing generosity which 
took form in the Presser Foundation and other equally 
beneficent services. The influence of his vigorous per- 
sonality and of his princely generosity will continue to 
grow as the years pass. 


to Theodore Presser 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
Eminent Conductor 

I had always had a great admiration for the late 
Theodore Presser; and: what I have read since his death, 
in the press, of his career and ideals, has’ still further 
increased my feelings for this remarkable man. 

I think he was fortunate, not only because God gave 
him a very high sense of responsibility and a beautiful 
ideal for which to work, but also because he was en- 
abled to live long enough to carry them out and to see 
them bear fruit a thousandfold. 

I think that his name will be revered and held in 
affectionate remembrance for many generations to come. 


OWEN WISTER | 
Eminent Author and Publicist 


No longer to have Theodore Presser living among us 
is a loss both to the community which he benefitted 
locally, and the larger community which also for so 
many years felt the good effects of his stimulating intel- 
ligence and his beneficent activity. Many who never 
had the pleasure of knowing him will miss him never- 
theless. 


ARTHUR FOOTE 
Eminent American Composer 

For his part in the founding of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association I shall hold Mr. Presser in grate- 
ful memory; through the concerts of that association I 
(as was the case with other young American composers ) 
was given an opportunity to be heard at a time when 
such chances were rare. And, as an officer of the Oliver 
Ditson Society for the Relief of Needy Musicians, I 
have had especial reason to know the splendid work of 
the Presser Foundation. What a happiness this must 
have been to him. 


Cc. M. SCHWAB 
Eminent Industrialist and Music Patron 


Theodore Presser was an unusual combination of an 
idealist, a musician, a philanthropist and a practical 
business man. 

Through his very great initiative and the enormous 
number of his publications, including THe Erupr, he 
rendered a service of unquestionable importance to the 
entire musical world through the dissemination of the 
materials for a musical education. 


ERNEST HUTCHISON 
Eminent Piano Virtuoso 


Permit me to express to you my sincerest sympathy 
with yourselves and my own sorrow at the loss of one 
whose memory will long be treasured by all who had the 


privilege of knowing him. Mr. Presser nobly served 
the cause of music, and his steadfast idealism and large- 
hearted generosity left us all his debtors. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
Eminent Composer 

It was with the keenest regret that I read of the death 
of Mr. Presser. His passing will be a great loss to 
musical art and, indeed, to the community at large. He 
has always been to me a unique figure, combining in 
himself, as he did, the qualities of the thoroughly 
equipped musician and those of a singularly successful 
business man. And he possessed, too, what not all mu- 
sicians and not all business men possess—a warm and 
kindly heart. The Presser Foundation is probably the 
best evidence of the latter, and it will be, I think, Mr. 
Presser’s most enduring’ monument. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 
Eminent Composer and Educator 

Theodore Presser was a great force in the develop- 
ment of musical education in this country. Having been 
a teacher, he understood the needs of both pupil and 
teacher. As a composer, he comprehended well the re- 
quirements of studies and pieces necessary to interest the 
pupil as well as to further his progress. As a publisher, 
he was mainly interested in issuing compositions of a 
practical nature, which would develop both the technical 
capacity and the artistic impulse of the pianist. 

His great success lay in this combination of an under- 
standing of both the practical and artistic sides of mu- 
sical instruction. As publisher of Tue Erupr, he was 
able to bring to the teacher the valuable experiences and 
authoritative views of the leaders of musical thought. 
Mr. Presser’s name will go down to posterity as one 
of the foremost men who were influential in shaping 
the musical destinies of the teachers and students of his 


generation. 
THOMAS TAPPER 


Formerly Editor of “The Musician” 

It is now more than thirty-five years since I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Presser for the first time. In 
fact, it is just thirty-five years since “Chats with Music 
Students” was published by Mr. Presser, the first of a 
iong line of publications which I had the pleasure of 
working out with him. 

I recall my first visit at his then very humble office 
in Philadelphia and the enthusiasm with which he dis- 
cussed plans for the development and expansion of THE 
Ertupe. I remember that he gave me, at the time, three 
or four odd numbers of the first volume—modest pages 
indeed, compared to the splendid press work and general 
set-up of the magazine today. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


DR. THOMAS TAPPER 


WINTON J. BALTZELL NICHOLAS DOUTY 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER FELIX BOROWSKI 


the Fete Be sf 
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I have known few men whose habit it was to go so 
directly and stay so persistently upon the matter under 
discussion. In fact, I have often wondered, in my many 
meetings with him, when his consciousness drifted away 
from business to roam sometimes at freedom, as it does 
with most men. He seemed almost monastic in his ad- 
herence to the rubrics of business; yet one had not to 
go far with him to discover many an attribute that 
most hard-shelled business men count not among. their 
assets, though certainly with him they were ever active 
and admirable. I refer to his sympathy, his kindness, 
his helpfulness. (never conceived by him in terms of 
charity), his consideration for others and, above all, an 
earnestness that reigned supreme not only over his busi- 
ness but as well in the realm of his ethics of brotherly 
relationship. 

The business must have been small when I first knew 
him; but the man was big and therefore it was only a 
question of time when the business should grow to the 
proportions of the man. I shall never forget his words 
to me on the occasion of my visiting him not so very 
long ago. When we had finished the business under 
consideration, he said, “Now, Mr. Tapper, I hope there 
will come a time when you will come in and we can have 
a visit together entirely free of any consideration of 
business. Just come in and see me sometime!” 

And I am glad to have had the privilege of having 
seen him “sometime.” 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Famous Composer and Band-Master 


The life and career of Theodore Presser is an ex- 
ample of what energy, fidelity and singleness of purpose 
will accomplish. Starting as a music teacher, he ended 
his career by being one of the most important figures 
in advancing the curriculum for the proper study of 
music. No copy of Ture Erupe that I have read but 
what contains invaluable advice, alike to the teacher and 
the student. And wherever the source of this informa- 
tion was imparted, the guiding mind of Theodore 
Presser was the motive power that put it into circula- 
tion. Those that knew him, knew his purpos:, his philan- 
thropy and his splendid business acumen will always 
revere his memory and cherish his work. 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Composer and Editor 

The great majority of mankind follow the herd in- 
stinct and go through life with eyes on the crowd lest 
they be considered peculiar and out-of-step; but Theodore 
Presser was a man who thought for himself, who had 
the courage of his own convictions and with eye on the 
goal he sought never swerved to the right or left in pur- 
suit of it. 

He was markedly individual and differed from all 
other music publishers in a most important respect. 
Other publishers have also begun their careers as music 
teachers, others have become distributors of music be- 
cause they loved it, and other houses have issued more 
or less successful music magazines; but Mr. Presser 
was unique in that he started the publication of. his 
magazine, not as an adjunct to music publishing, not as 
a house-organ, but as the main thing, with the central 
dominant idea of helping teachers meet their practical 
daily problems. The publishing of music grew out of 
the necessities of the magazine. He had to have new 
music for its pages, music that would meet the working 
teacher’s needs. He began by publishing a magazine 
and later discovered that he had become a music publisher 
as well. The magazine, which grew’ amazingly beyond 
his first picturing, was ever the principal thing, the very 
core of his business; for he built up his great establish- 
ment around it, and when he finally had the satisfaction 
of knowing that Tue Erupe had the largest circulation 
of any music magazine in the world, he also discovered, 
if he ever took the time to look up the figures, that he 
was publishing more music each year than any other pub- 
lisher in America, and those who looked on knew-that 
this notable achievement was the outcome of a purpose 
that never wavered and an energy that never faltered 
until his summons came. 


LEON R. MAXWELL 
President Music Teachers’ National Association 


The Music Teachers’ National Association owes its 
founding to Mr. Presser; and he has always been a 
friend ready to give his time and advice. The members, 
many of whom knew him intimately, will feel his loss 
deeply. 

My own personal contact with Mr. Presser was very 
brief; but in the few hours in which I talked to him, 
I discovered a most lovable old gentleman. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Eminent Composer, A Lifelong Friend of Theodore 
' Presser 

My acquaintance with Theodore Presser began in 
1874 when he came to Boston to study at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. I was at that time clerk 
in my father’s insurance office in Lawrence, and I found 
Presser’s lodgings very convenient whenever I stayed 
in Boston for anj evening concert. 

He was full of enthusiasm, very friendly, and we 
speedily became intimate. In 1876, he was at Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, in Dr. Toujee’s Summer School, a branch 
of the New England Conservatory. To this place came 
Dr. Butterfield, the President of Olivet College, Michi- 
gan, looking about for a director for his musical de- 
partment. He offered the place to Presser who was 
already engaged for another place, but on the strength 
of Presser’s warm, and perhaps too warm, recommenda- 
tion of me, Dr. Butterfield came to Boston and engaged 
me for the position. 

He was rather aghast when he first saw me, as my 
face was innocent of any hirsute decorations; and I 
probably looked younger than my real age which was 
twenty-one. But Presser’s enthusiastic endorsement got 
me the position through which I was able to save enough 
money to go to Europe the next year, which was the 
principal inducement in accepting it. 

In December, 1876, he carried out the great idea which 
had long been in his mind, of organizing an Associa- 
tion of Music Teachers. This was held at Delaware, 
Ohio, where he was teaching, and was attended by quite 
a number of the western teachers. On this occasion, I 
delivered my maiden speech in the form of ‘an address 
on Popular Music. I. was perhaps rather too much in 
earnest, although there was nothing in the address which 
does not apply with even greater force at the present 
time. Dr. George F. Root, whose pattiotic and other 
songs during the Civil War attained a great-vozue and 
are still sung, made a very courteous but effective reply, 
which I confess, modified my opinions to a certain extent. 
He was one of the finest gentlemen I have ever met, and 
a real. folk-song_ composer. 

Presser had the foresight to realize that the National 
Association of Music Teachers would grow to great 
power. and influence of which in later years he was able 
to take full advantage. In 1878, without any warning, 
Presser turned up in Leipzig, and entered the Conserva- 
tory as a piano student. He immediately became a great 
favorite with the American and English boys, and was 
a ringleader in all sorts of practical jokes, some of 
which recoiled on his own head. 

He practiced faithfully on elementary Sonatinas and 
studies which did him very little good. He was too old 
to acquire the necessary technique even for easy music. 

We went.to many concerts.and rehearsals together, 
although he would ‘never allow them to interfere with 
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his pianoforte practice. 
of his piano on which his occupation for the day was 
spaced out, hour by hour, and he did not often allow 
his schedule to be interfered with. He lectured me faith- 
fully for not adopting this method, as well as on other 
subjects, and as I seldom practiced if I could go to a 
rehearsal or a concert, he often said to me, “Chadwick, 
you cannot pick up music on the fly,” in which of course 
he was entirely mistaken. 

In the summer we made a walking trip of a week in 
company with some other students, through the romantic 
region of the upper Elbe, known as Saxon Switzerland. 
Presser was the life of the party. He was so irre- 
pressible that on one occasion, the landlord of a little inn 
threatened to eject us. He had some peculiar ideas. He 
would not go to the opera on a Sunday evening, but he 
would sit in a cafe and play chess all the evening! At 
one time, he was all for making a search for Bach’s 
burial place. Singularly enough, it was afterward found 
in a church in Leipzig. 

When I was working on my Overture to Rip Van 
Winkle, which was to be played at the Annual Conserva- 
tory Concert, he was full of interest and enthusiasm, 
even predicting great success for me. He heard a pri- 
vate rehearsal with a local orchestra whom I induced 
to try the piece over, and at the Conservatory rehearsals 
he was equally enthusiastic; but when it came to the per- 
formance, he disappeared, and I did not see him for 
several days afterwards. 

I was very much hurt by. this, because the competit’on 
was very keen, and I wanted his moral support as my 
principal backer. When I finally saw him, and demanded 
an explanation, he shrugged his shoulders and said, “You 
have enough ‘friends without me.” Peculiarities of this 
sort occasionally developed in him; and none of his 
friends could ever understand them, 

After my return to Boston in 1880, he came to see 
me, and occasionally we met in Philadelphia. He was 
so absorbed in his particular line of work that possibly 
he did not follow the progress of musical art in this 
country with the same interest. 

His was certainly a remarkable career, and he has left 
a monument in the Presser Foundation, which is entirely 
characteristic of his interest in the workers for musical 
education. 

There is no class of musicians so deserving of assist- 
ance as the faithful and conscientious teachers. who 
through accident or illness have become unable to support 
themselves. The Presser Home is a practical illustra- 
tion of his sympathy with these worthy teachers, 


O. G. SONNECK 
Noted Critic and Musicologist 


On the few occasions that it was my privilege to chat 
undisturbed with Mr. Presser and frankly to discuss 
matters with him that interested us both, I gained an 
insight into the idealistic side of Mr. Presser’s character 
that was stimulating. 

His eminent place in the history of musical life in 
America is secure. No future history of music in. our 
country would answer its purpose, unless it informed 
the student of Theodore Presser’s contributions to the 
organization of the teaching profession and his con- 
structive efforts in other directions, including his interest 
in the establishment of a real National Conservatory. 
For all of this the magnificent Presser Foundation is a 
fitting symbol, frame and crown. 


WALDO §S. PRATT 
Treasurer, Music Teachers’ National Association 


I have just been startled to read of the death of Mr. 
Presser, for which I was quite unprepared. I feel that 
I must at once send a line to express my sympathy for 
you and all your large circle of fellow-workers, and 
also for the family circle. 

I think that everyone who knew Mr. Presser must 
have come to have a peculiar regard and esteem for 
him. He had a remarkable personality in many ways, 
a warm heart and a fine desire to be of service to 
others. And no one can consider the great business 
and the princely fortune that he built up without recog- 
nizing how keen was his practical skill. All these things, 
and many more, you know better than anybody else. But 
I’ cannot forbear ‘speaking of them as I set down these 
hasty words of my instinctive personal feeling of loss. 


CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


With Mr. Presser a landmark in American music has 
slipped away; and I am sure that his death will be 
keenly mourned by the thousands of musicians to whom 
his name has been a household word. No doubt it will 
mean much to you, especially, and added responsibilities, 
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How to Teach the Major and Minor Scales 


HEN to teach the scales might be a debatable 
subject; but that they should be learned, and 
with as little effort as possible on the student’s 
part, is generally admitted. , 

The following presentation of the subject has been 
found beneficial, whether introduced in the second or 
the sixth month of the pupil’s study. 


First Lesson 


Thoroughly drill the pupil on Whole-steps and Half- 
steps and allow at least the time from one lesson to the 
next for this to be thoroughly assimilated. 

Definition: From one key to the next, if there is a 
key between (either black or white) is a whole-step; 
if there is no key between it is a half-step. (The words 
whole-step and half-step are preferable to whole-tone 
and half-tone as the word “interval’’ means “distance” ; 
and the idea of distance is better suggested by the word 
“step” than “‘tone.”’) 


Second Lesson 


Definition: The major scale is a series of eight tones; 
the last tone being the same as the first. Make a dia- 
gram in the pupil’s note book, thus: 

—_—_—_—_ a 
1 Whole 2 Whole 3 Half 4 Whole 5 Whole 6 Whole 7 Half 8 


Step Step Step Step Step Step Step 
From the first to the second tone is a whole-step. 


From the second to the third a whole-step. 

From the third to the fourth a half-step. 

From the fourth to the fifth is a whole-step. 

From the fifth to the sixth is a whole-step. 

From the sixth to the seventh is a whole-step. 

From the seventh to the eighth is a half-step. 

In other words all the intervals are whole-steps except 
from 3 to 4 and from 7 to 8. These are half-steps. 

This may be demonstrated on the black board by 
drawing a ladder, or, if a small child is being taught, 
by “walking” the scales, that is, two whole-steps, a 
half-step, three whole-steps, and a half-step. T-wo tetra- 
chords, joined by a whole step, is also an excellent way 
to teach them. 

Drill the pupil thoroughly in the building of the 
major scale beginning on each of the 12 keys (black or 
white). Assign the building of all scales for an entire 
lesson. (Caution: Do not allow the pupil to confine 
his efforts to building the C scale, or the scales starting 
on the white keys only. And remember, the pattern 
remains the same, the keys must be made to fit the pat- 
tern, not vice versa. The pupil should be taught to 
count aloud; thus: One whole-step, two’ whole-steps 
anda half-step, one whole-step, two whole-steps, three 
whole-steps and a half-step. 


Third Lesson 


If, at the third lesson, the pupil can build the scale 
beginning on any key (while building them allow him 
to use the fingers of both hands when playing them), 
he may be assigned C G D A and E major scales at 
one lesson for practice. As there are 8 keys to be 
played, and we have but five fingers, we must finger 
imieeroel 2.3 4-5 and L.H..5 4:3 21.3)2.1; 

Important: Before each scale is played the pupil 
should be taught to recite the signature aloud thus: 

C major scale—signature no sharps or flats 

G major scale—signature one sharp; F sharp 


D major scale—signature two sharps; F and C 
- sharps 

A major scale—signature three sharps; F, C and G 
sharps 

E major scale—signature four sharps; F, C, G and 
D sharps 


The hands should be practiced alone. In ascending, 
when the second finger of the right hand plays its note, 
the thumb should move under the hand quickly and 
thus be prepared to play its note when needed. Like- 
wise the left hand, when descending. The preparation 
of the thumb does away with the ugly throwing out of 
the wrist in which some pupils indulge each time the 
thumb is put under. 


Fourth Lesson 
Assign F major, B-flat major, E-flat major and A-flat 
major, for practice at this lesson. ‘ 
Rule for fingering: Right hand, the fourth finger 
always plays B-flat. Left hand, the fourth finger goes 


on No. 4 of the scale, except in F-major scale (which 


is fingered the same as C major). 


BY JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Perhaps the first group may be studied with the hands 
together for this lesson, while the flats are being prac- 
ticed hands alone. 

The pupil should recite before playing, thus: 

F major scale—signature one flat; B flat 

B-flat major scale—signature two flats; B and E flats 

E-flat major scale—signature three flats; B, E and A 
flats 

A-flat major scale—signature four flats; B, E, A and 
D flats , 

These four scales with flats frequently require two 
lessons. to learn instead cf one. Do not.-attempt the 
hands together until they can be played separately easily. 


Fifth Lesson 


When the fourth lesson can be done well, assign B- 
sharp, F-sharp, D-flat and G-flat, to be practiced with 
the hands alone; the remainder to be practiced hands 
together. 

The pupil should recite before playing, thus: 

B major scale—signature 5. sharps;--F,. C, G, D and 
A sharps 

F-sharp major scale—signaturé 6 shafps; F, C, G, D, 
A and E sharps Saat : 

D-flat major scale—signature 5 flats; B,.E, A, D and 
G flats 

G-flat major scale—signature 6 flats; 
and C flats 


B, E, A, D, G 


When to Give Two Octave Forms 


AV Vertes ALL the major scales can be played per- 
fectly one octave, hands together, with correct and 
rapid recitation of the signatures; then the two octave 
forms may be given. 

Note: This last group is the easiest to play and these 
scales should be the first ones to be, assigned for two 
octave practice. 

When B and F sharp and D-flat and G-flat can be per- 
fectly played two octaves, assign B-flat, E-flat and A-flat, 
hands together, two octaves. These are decidedly easier 
for the pupil than the first group. Later assign the 
first group (C, G, D, A, E); and, if any difficulty is 
experienced in getting these, have the pupil practice the 
nine-tone scale first. This gets him over the crossing 
spot and into the second octave. Later they should be 
extended to two octaves. 


“Dromedary” and ‘Merrily”’ 


Play all scales in quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes, 
also 1, 2 and 3 notes to a count. 

When counting sixteenth notes use the word “Drome- 
dary,’ accenting the first syllable. 

When. playing three octaves, if you want triplets use 
the word “Merrily,” accenting the first syllable. 

Caution: Do not continually assign new material. 
When the pupil can play all scales one octave, do not 
rush immediately into the two octave forms; let him 
“camp’’ on the one-octave scales for a few weeks. Like- 
wise, when he has learned the two-octave forms, do not 
rush into the minors, “camp” on these until they are 


Important Constructive Work 


Mr. John M. Williams has conducted 
classes from coast to coast which have been 
attended by hundreds of progressive teachers 
who have been glad to pay generous fees for 
just such practical information as he gives 
in this lucid and interesting article. Mr. 
Williams has written many highly successful 
elementary instruction books including: 
“First Year at the Piano,” 

“Tunes for. Tiny Tots,” for the Pianoforte, 
“What to. Teach at the Very First Lessons,” 
“Book for Older Beginners,” 

“John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book,” 
“Nothing Easier” or “Adventures of Ten 
Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land,” 

“Child’s First Music Book.” 


played without hesitancy and with ease. One of the 
secrets of getting good scale playing from pupils is 
never to leave one group for another until each is thor- 
oughly learned. Half-learned work is the cause of much 
trouble later on. 


The Minor Scales 


In teaching the minor scales it is preferable that the 
pupil learn A, E and B minor and D, G and C minor 
before taking up the more difficult keys like F-sharp 
minor, C-sharp minor, and others. It is more desirable 
that the pupil be thoroughly at home in these six keys 
than to have a hazy knowledge of the 12; hence, in some 
cases it is better to work on these six for an entire 
year, rather than assign the more remote and difficult 
keys. 


Formation of the Minor Scales 

The minor scales may be explained thus: 

Just-as every child has “relatives,” likewise every 
major scale has a Relative Minor Scale. This minor 
scale “lives” or “starts” on the sixth note or “house” of 
the major scale. In other words the Relative Minor 
begins on the sixth note of the Major Scale. 

There are three forms of the minor scale: 

1. The Natural or Pure Minor. 

2. The Melodic Minor. 

3. The Harmonic Minor. 

The ability to recognize the key in which a piece or 
exercise is written will be greatly enhanced if before 
playing the minor scale the pupil is taught to recite 
thus : 

A minor scale, relative of C Major scale, signature 
no flats or sharps. 

E minor scale, relative of G Major scale, signature 
one sharp, F sharp; and so on. Pupils should recite 
quickly and accurately. 

In the natural minor scale the notes are identical with 
those in its relative major; the only difference is that the 
minor begins on the sixth note of the major (thus giving 
it a minor third). : 

In the beginning it is much better to have the pupil 
count all minor. scales 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 instead of 1 2 3 4, 
1 2 3 4, and so on. 

After playing the pure or natural minor, show that 
in the Melodic Minor the sixth and seventh tones are 
raised ascending and canceled descending. (Hence the 
importance of counting seven instead of four.) In the 
Harmonic Minor the seventh tone is raised. both ascend- 
ing and descending. 

Have the natural minor played one octave only, as 
it is a “theoretical minor” from which we build the 
others. 


Stories That Help 


| explaining the melodic minor you may tell a story 
something like this: 

“You go up town by one street, and come back by an- 
other.” Or, if it is C minor, for instance, “the two 
black birds (A-flat and B-flat) fly away and then come 
back,’ and similarly with other advanced keys. Points 
driven home with a story always lodge better in a 
child’s mind. 

One new minor scale at each lesson is quite enough; 
and on the more difficult ones, like F-sharp minor and 
C-sharp minor, it frequently takes several lessons each, 
But no matter how many, make it a rule never to leave 
one scale for another until it is perfectly and easily 
played; and remember, the pupil should do the reciting 
and without assistance from the teacher. 


New FINGERING OF SCALES 

Do you know the fingering of the scales advocated 
by some of the world’s greatest masters? Richard Ep- 
stein, Moszkowski, Jonas, Stokowski, and most of the 
great virtuosi, advocate the following: 

Scale of G major, left hand, begin with the third 
finger. The fourth finger will <o on F-sharp. 

G major scale is fingered 321321 4 3. 

Begin the scale of D major and A major (left hand) 
with the second finger. In each case the 4th finger goes 
on F-sharp. 

D major scale is fingered 214321 3 

A major scale is fingered 21 321 4 3 

F major scale is the only one of the flats that is 
changed. Begin with the third finger of left hand. The 
fourth finger goes on B-flat. 

F major scale is fingered 3214321 3. 
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PRESSER HOME FOR RETIRED MUSIC TEACHERS, IN GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
(At the left is seen Mr. Presser’s residence which he transferred to the Home prior to his death. The grounds comprise upwards of three acres of Gardens and Park) 


Minor Scales 
HE HARMONIC FORM of the F, C. G. D and A 
minor scales, left hand, all begin with the second 
finger and are fingered in each case: 
ta NS VAN CLE) sian 

The only scale changed in the right hand is C minor, 
which is fingered: 

Deo aA al Zara: 

This fingering is generally supposed to have been dis- 
covered or “invented” by Moszkowski; but Alberto Jonas, 
in his celebrated Master School of Modern Piano Play- 
ing and Virtuosity gives the credit to a Frenchman named 
Charles Eschmann-Dumur. 

Undoubtedly this fingering has great advantages. Try 
it and see. For instance, in the standard fingering of 
the D major scale, the fourth finger of the left hand 
goes on E, with the thumb crossing under to D. In the 
new way descending (from F sharp to E), the player 
has a much easier crossing (from a black key to a 
white key), as it is less difficult to put the thumb under 
to a white key when the long fingers are 
over the black ones., The short thumb 
naturally falls on a white key. Experiment 
with this and observe the results. 

The teacher’s first impulse is to ask, “If 
this is the better way, then why teach the 
old way at all; why not teach the new 
way from the beginning?” A matter like 
this will have to be decided by each teacher 
for himself; but the writer has found it 
rather useful to have pupils learn and prac- 
tice the old fingering for the first five or 
seven years and then learn the new. This 
has several advantages, a few of which 
are here enumerated : 

First, in practice we frequently finger 
things ina difficult way so that when we try 
the less difficult, the latter will seem quite 
easy by comparison. For instance, a pupil 
who can finger the scales in the more diff- 
cult way will have little or no trouble in 
the easier crossing of the new manner. 

Secondly, if the pupil cannot play the 
scales with the standard fingering, all the 
sonatines, pieces and usual works that he 
uses in his earlier grades would have to 
be re-fingered for him. This would take 
a great deal of: the lesson time and is 
hardly advisable, is it? 

A splendid book that is. widely used by 
progressive teachers, and one of the stand- 
ard works on the subject is “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios,’ by Mr. James 
Francis Cooke. 

The following exercise called ‘“Radiat- 
ing Exercise,’ has, been found very bene- 
ficial, particularly for pupils who have 
difficulty in remembering the note on which 
the fourth finger goes. 

These have been given the name of “Ra- 
diating Exercises,” because radiating from 
a given center note they ultimately touch 
the limits of the two-octave scale. By 
means of this exercise, we go from the 
known to the unknown, step by step, until 
the fingering Leccmes second nature, 


Radiating Exercise—Section A 

This exercise is designed to fix the fingering in the 
mind by advancing the fingering step by step. 

Play each exercise separately eight times, or until the 
fingering of each exercise becomes as second nature, or 
until it is not necessary to have to think about the de- 
tails of fingering. In other words, the little exercises 
become automatic. Proceed in the same manner with all 
the scales. 


A Suggestion for Orchestra Goers 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


In that very discerning volume, “The Lore of Proser- 
pine,” Maurice Hewlett says: 

“Tf during an orchestral symphony you lock steadily 
enough at one musician or another, you can always hear 
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his instrument above the rest, and follow his part in the 
symphony.” 

This is an interesting and beneficial thing to do. In 
the mere act of using one’s eyes as well as ears, concen- 
tration is increased and deepened. rs 

I follow this advice when listening to a new, or un- 
familiar composition; for it is the best way possible to 
become conversant with obscure parts. It is also a 
very valuable aid to ear training. 

To come right down to actual teaching, however, this 
is a good principle to apply to both the practice an 
instruction hour. : 

Expressing it simply, one might use the well-worn 
phrase, “Take one thing at a time.” 

It may be a little hard to explain this to your pupils 
at first, but they will soon learn your meaning, which 
would be something like this: 

“In. each repetition of an etude or piece, instead of 
aiming in a haphazard manner at the whole, try to con- 
centrate upon one separate part, with a view to making 
that part perfect.” ‘ 

Of course, there must be a good general 
idea of the whole at the outset. 

This is obtained by reading over the musi¢ 
carefully, away from the piano. In this 
process many details of time, rhythm and 
expression are seen and noted, which might 
be overlooked in the interest of the music 
itself when played. 2 

In actual practice, try to concentrate 
upon one portion of the music at a time. 

A practice record of this sort would read 
somewhat as follows: 

Watch especially— 

- Ist time—Melody, 
2nd time—Phrasing, 
3rd time—Pedal, ial 
4th time—Expression. 

One of the great lessons for scholars 


of not spending too much time.on useless 
work, — 

The farmer, the housekeeper, the business 
man, all have had their work enlightened 
and enlarged and benefitted by “labor- 
saving devices.” 

The actual processes of the hands at the 
piano will always remain the same. It is 
for each one of us to quicken and enliven 
the mental processes which go with our 
‘practicing, which are going to free us from 
the long-called “drudgery” of piano work. 

Clear thinking. and vital concentration 
wait upon this end; and you will find that 
these two, persevered in faithfully, will 
enhance the beauty of music'‘as a whole, 
when you give yourself up to the enjoymert 
of listening or performance. 


“He is dead, the sweet musician, 

He is gone from us for ever, 

He has moved a little nearer 

To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing! 

O my brother, Chibiabos !’—Longfellow. 
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Some Aspects of America’s Advance in the Musical Art 


An Interview With the Eminent American Author and Publicist 


_ [Mr. Owen Wister was born in Philadelphia, June 14, 1860. 
His family is one’ of the most distiftguished of the Quaker 
City. The biographical dictionaries make mention of the 
fact that he received his A. B. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1882, followed by A. M. and L. L. B. in 1888; 
that he was admitted to the Bar in 1889; that he has been 
engaged in literary work since 1891; that he is an Over- 
seer of Harvard University; that he is author of a long 


66 HEN WE speak of the musical advance in 
our country, we must not forget that there 
were over fifty years ago, in America, 
certain roots of musical culture which, 

however attenuated, were nevertheless active forerun- 

ners of the present notable and widespread interest and 
enterprise in the music art of to-day: Numerous Amer- 
ican families had representative members well versed in 

music; and it was my privilege to have been born in a 

family where music was hereditary, as it also was in 

my wife’s family. 

“My mother and I used to play four-handed arrange- 
ments upon the pianoforte—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert; she formed my taste. : 

“Once when in late years I was playing Mendelssohn’s 
charming overture, ‘Die Schoene Melusine’ (Opus 32), 
with my eldest daughter, I was able to tell her that from 
those same pages I had played the same overture with 
her great-grandmother Fanny Kemble, who was the 
daughter of a well-known musician named Decamp, 
with her grandmother, Mrs. Owen Jones Wister, her 
mother, and my own great-grandmother, Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. My great aunt, Adelaide Kemble, was a singer 
of note, and her favorite role was Norma. 

“My earliest musical recollections are those of hear- 
ing my mother play Beethoven Sonatas and some of 
the works of Chopin. My lullabies were played upon 
the piano rather than sung; although my mother did 
sing Schubert and Franz, as well as cradle songs. The 
piano fascinated me. It seemed a very wonderful thing 
to be able to make one’s fingers fly over the keys and 
produce beautiful music. My mother’s playing has been 
unforgetable. Why is it that the music one’s mother 
plays seems so different, so distinctive from that of all 
others? The mother influence in art is always a vivid 
one, and many an artist of the past has merely translated 
into his own career the ambitions and impulses 
of his mother. 

“Fortunately at about the age of seven or 
eight I was started in the study of Solfeggios 
under a Mr. Bishop, of Philadelphia. It is 
hard to imagine a better foundation of ultimate 
musicianship. Before one can get very far in 
music one must learn the keys,,the intervals and 
the chords. These are the vocabulary of the 
art. I have a strong feeling that one can learn 
them better by singing them than in any other 
way. Singing seems to fix the relation of the 
notes in the mind as nothing else does. 

“At the age of ten, I was taken to Hofwyl, 
a school near Berne in Switzerland. There I 
was given my first lessons in pianoforte play- 
ing. These continued in other places for some 
three years. Coming back to America I went 
for five years to St. Paul’s School at Concord, 
New Hampshire, where the organist and choir 
director was James C. Knox, writer of much 
excellent church music and composer of the 
well-known anthem, O Pray for the Peace of 
Jerusalem. His musical taste was like my 
mother’s—perfect. It was from them I heard 
the first strains of Wagner, when Wagner was 
almost unknown here. 

“At eighteen I went to Harvard where I be- 
came the pupil of the weli-known American 
composer and educator, John Knowles Paine. 
Paine was an admirable musician who was 
sometimes given the name of being more eru- 
dite than practical. This, however, was not 
the case; he was a splendid performer upon the 
organ and produced many works for chorus 
and orchestra. He gave many organ concerts 
in Germany and in the United States. He went 
to Harvard as a teacher of Music in 1862, and 
became Professor of Music in 1875. He, like 
scores of teachers of theory in that bygone era, 
refused to recognize as legitimate, many har- 
monies which to-day seem like Sunday Schco 
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Biographical 


list of notable novels, including “The. Virginian ;’ that he 
has written a number of important political essays, such as 
“The Pentecost of Calamity ;’ that he is a member of many 
learned societies; that he has received distinctions innuiner- 
able, but no mention whatever is made of the very significant 
fact that Mr. Wister’s training and ambition up to the time 
he commenced his legal studies were focused upon becoming 
a professional musician, ‘a composer; that he won the en- 


commonplaces, and which I was rather prone to use in 
the exercises I wrote for him. The musical receptivity 
of the public the world over has advanced enormously 
during the past fifty years. Sometimes I feel that this 
advance is more notable than the progress of the art 
itself. Music, in order to develop, must depend upon 
the ear and upon the trained intelligence of listeners. 
Paine, who died in 1906, went through a period of strict 
classicalism followed by an indulgence in romanticism. 
He would probably, nevertheless, enjoy as little as most 
of us some of the orgies of cacophony which are brayed 
by orchestras continually in this day. His music for 
the Sophocles trophy, Gédipus Tyrannus, was his high- 
est achievement and deserves to be revived more fre- 
quently .He wrote the words and text of a Grand Opera, 
‘Azara,’ which was published in 1901. 

“Tt should be remembered that when I was at Harvard, 
music in this relation to University life was still regarded 
by many as something of an experiment and by others 
as an intrusion upon the conservative academic plan of 
study. Professor Paine, and Professor Hugh A. Clarke, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, were the first Uni- 
versity professors of music in America; and both were 
appointed as recently as 1875. In the English Univer- 
sities the post of Professor of Music has existed for 
hundreds of years. Among Harvard students, Arthur 
Foote, Converse, Carpenter and Hill are well-known 
musicians to-day. Foote preceded, the others followed 
me. Frederick. Russel Burton was in my class. Burton 
received his entire musical education at Harvard. He 
later became conductor of a notable Choral Society in 
Yonkers and also a music critic for the New York Sun. 
He published an excellent work on the Songs of the 
Ojibway Indians and in 1898 produced a dramatic can- 
tata, ‘Hiawatha,’ employing real Indian themes. 


“Upon graduation in music from Harvard, I took 
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thusiastic praise of world-famous music critics, and that he 
still retains a deep interest in the art. lis own relation of 
the incidents of his musical activity makes one of the most 
interesting and surprising stories of the annals of our com- 
plex musical life. We prefer to have him tell this in his 
own words. The number of distinguished men and women in 
America who are fine musicians is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to eager music workers. ] 


highest honors in that course with a Sonata, a comic 
opera in three acts, and some fugues. During college, I 
wrote three comic operas with Thomas Whaton. I 
have written eight altogether, none ever offered to a 
manager, three privately performed. In my senior year 
I wrote the text and some of the music for our Hasty 
Pudding Show, ‘Dido and A£neas,’ the first Hasty Pud- 
ding opera which had an orchestra. It was played in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Some manager 
made us an offer to go on ‘The New England Circut,’ 
but we had our degrees to get. I also had two or three 
things published at that time, one of which I remember 
was a dance of the semi-popular sort. I was very proud 
to have this become one of the favorites at the dancing 
class. 


“At twenty-two came one of the great events of my 
early life. I went to Europe and it was my wonderful 
fortune to come to know Franz Liszt. Imagine my 
excitement and my trepidation when I learned that the 
great master had consented to have me play for him 
one of my own compositions and that the audition was 
to occur in Wagner’s home, ‘Wahnfried.’ To see Liszt 
once was to remember him always. I was lucky enough 
to see him several times. I played for him, at Wahn- 
fried, an operatic duo, ‘Merlin and Vivien.’ He was most 
encouraging and said in French that I had ‘un talent 
prononcé pour la imusique, 

“He advised me to continue my studies, and I then 
went for one year to Paris where I studied with Ernest 
Giraud. At that time my sole thought was that of mak- 
ing music my profession. Circumstances called me back 
to America, and I returned to Harvard where I entered 
the Law School. Upon graduation 1 was admitted to 
the Bar in Philadelphia. My practice was short-lived, 
because I soon found myself writing stories. The public 
and the publishers. demanded more and more of my 
writings, and since that time music has been 
compelled to step to the background. Neverthe- 
less, I have never lost my great love for the art 
and myself continually writing music. Indeed I 
have just completed another comic opera, ‘The 
Honey Moonshiners,’ which will be given by the 
Tavern Club in Boston this year. 

“Tt is a great gratification for me to see the 
vastly different attitude of the public towards 
music in this day. At Harvard, for instance, 
there is a totally different sense of appreciation 
of the art. This is in a large measure due to the 
very liberal attitude of President Emeritus Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot. In Paine’s day, whenever 
Harvard was poor the corporation said, abolish 
the Music Department. To this advice Mr. Eliot 
never listened. To-day the Music Department 
stands Dean, Premier and Consulting Engineer 
for all others. It has drawn students from all 
over the country. The methods of Professor 
Walter R. Spalding have been widely adopted, 
even in France at the University of Toulouse. 
Music in university work is of course largely 
theoretical; but I cannot see why there should 
be any legitimate objections to the study of prac- 
tical musical work in the modern university. 
The world cries for trained men. The univer- 
sities are supposed to furnish them. The modern 
university without fine equipments for practical 
study of chemistry, engineering or medicine 
would feel itself woefully behind the times. 
Why should not the musician have every possible 
facility for practical study of the instruments 
as well as for theoretical study? The chemist 
has his laboratory, the athlete his gymnasium, 
the doctor his hospital. 

“Of course some universities, such as Harvard, 
are so located that there are fine adjacent con- 
servatories where piano and other instruments 
are taught and there is really no need for creat- 
ing a ‘musical laboratory’ on the campus to 
teach these instruments. 
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af N THE field of composition America unquestionably 
suffered from the Puritan pall which shrouded so 
much of our early creative work. In music the effect was 
terrible. The English have never been a profound musi- 
cal race; and even at that time, some fifty years after 
the landing at Plymouth Rock, when England was revel- 
ing in the beautiful music of Purcell, our blue-nosed 
Pilgrim and Quaker forefathers were finding in music 
the double-distilled quintessence of fire and brimstone. 
It is difficult to estimate the damage done to music by 
the Puritan commonwealth. The genius of Purcell was 
one in which the British people have reason to glory. 
Unfortunately, they were in poor position to promote 
it; and when the overwhelming genius of Handel arrived, 
the native composer was neglected—a misfortune for 
which Britons even today are trying to atone. 

“In America the situation, in so far as composition 
is concerned, is most hopeful at this time. We have our 
men of Anglo-Saxon heritage such as John Alden Car- 
penter, Foote, Hadley, Converse, all musicians with most 
excellent technical training. We have had the Celtic 
MacDowell. Now we may expect a great admixture 
of blood of many different nations; and already in the 
works of younger composers, such as Sowerby and 
Hansen, this new note is to be heard. Have no fears 
about the music of the America of to-morrow. The 
whole world will listen to it. 

“Our equipment in music will excel that of the world. 
I refer to the schools cropping up in many parts of the 
country, with endowments which would have seemed 
enormous if they had come from an imperial hand 
instead of that of American manufacturers, merchants 
and publishers. Our orchestras command world atten- 
tion. Charles Martin Loeffler, of Boston, told me that 
he considered the Philadelphia Orchestra the finest in 
existence. I certainly have heard nothing to equal it. 
I have heard the great orchestras of Europe, and there 
are many magnificent ones. I remember a particularly 
beautiful performance of the G Minor Symphony of 
Mozart, by the excellent orchestra of Barcelona, con- 
ducted by the brother of Pablo Casals. 

“The nations of Europe have long recognized the value 
of music to the State. To me this value seems enor- 
mous, because music adds greatly to the Joy of Life. It 
gives all an additional reward for existence. Its appeal 
is so broad and its effects are so exhilarating that its 
importance is immense. In religion it is indispensable, 
if only because it appeals so definitely to the emotions. 
A religion without emotion is worthless. 
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Why the Pianoforte is the Most Important Instrument 


BONUS as an art, may be best approached through 

the pianoforte; that is, unless one is preparing 
to make a specialty of some other instrument, it is perhaps 
a mistake to inaugurate a musical education with another 
instrument. There is nothing in the literature that can- 
not be explored through the piano. It is for this reason 
that I feel very strongly that everyone who desires to 
study music, whether the design is professional or 
amateur, should at first strive to gain a certain pianistic 
facility. The piano is easily the most practical instru- 
ment for this purpose, and the average student gets 
more from it. 

“The ability to play the piano, if merely for exploring 
purposes is a valuable possession for anyone in these days 
when there is such a world interest in music. I-rather 
pity the man or the woman who has not this ability, just 
as one is to be pitied who cannot read. The further 
this ability is developed the more interesting the subject 
becomes—precisely as the acquisition of the ability to 
read in foreign tongues widens and deepens one’s out- 
look in literature. 

“This is peculiarly true in its relation to the American 
people. Probably we work harder and longer than most 
peoples. The strain is often terrific. The American 
man deeply engrossed in business, has scant variety in 
his life. If he has learned to turn to music, he finds a 
precious relief from the grind. The turning toward 
music in this country has become very marked in recent 
years. It seems to have come almost like a phenomenon. 
Certainly the interest in 1880 is not to be compared with 
that of today. The occasional concerts given at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, by Theodore Thomas 
and his wonderful orchestra, were played to half empty 
houses. Now there are queues around the whole square 
an hour before the doors open on orchestral nights. 

“Except drama, music is the only fine art which can 
be recreated wherever there is the right medium. By 
this I mean that in order to see the ‘Sistine Madonna’ 
or the ‘Descent from the Cross’ one has to travel to 
Europe. Photographic reproductions leave a great deal 
to be desired. With music, however, one may recreate 
a Beethoven Symphony in the backwoods, if one but has 
a proper instrument. I have been told that Handel’s 


‘Messiah,’ for instance, is given in the little college town 
of Lindsborg, Kansas, in remarkable fashion, by a large 
chorus and orchestra. The St. Olaf Chorus of a small 
college town of Minnesota tours the East, singing the 
masterpieces of the early church composers in a fashion 
that wins the enthusiastic applause of great critics. The 
girl in the country town, with a little library of Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart, can get just as much joy 
from playing these works as if she lived in a great 
metropolis. Thus music grows daily more an American 
possession, instead of being, as it used to be, an American 
importation.” 


: Tributes to Theodore Presser 
(Continued) 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 
Noted Composer 


Theodore Presser was a man of sterling integrity, 
with high ideals, and he was in a position to carry out 
his plans. It is a fine thing for a man to see in his 
lifetime the maturing of such plans as Mr. Presser had. 
It must have given him great gratification. The musical 
world loses much by his death. I feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss, because of our close friendship. extending 
over many years. 


WALTER T. FISCHER 
Music Publisher . 


Mr. Presser was one of the most respected figures 
in our national musical life and, through many years 
of earnest endeavor succeeded in winning not only un- 
usual material success, but also a guerdon of widespread 
admiration even from those who did not always share 
his point of view. 

He was one of the last of the “grand old men” of 
the music industry and his passing brings to each of us 
a deep sense of irreparable personal loss. 


GUSTAVE SAENGER 
Editor of The Musical Observer 


In summing up the careers of those who have gained 
unusual prominence in either a business or professional 
vocation, we must be guided by the personal character of 
the individual, his aims, and methods of arriving at 
whatever goal he has set for himself. 

The outstanding qualifications which helped to dis- 
tinguish the late Mr. Presser, and which made of him 
a personality which had become an established factor in 
his particular sphere of activity, are to be sought in the 
indomitable energy he displayed at all times, his cease- 
less attention. to large or small business matters, and his 
generosity in having provided for at least a part of the 
needy musical profession through the Presser Founda- 
tion, which will remain a perpetual monument to his 
kindly and charitable human traits. 


BOSTON MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
November 7th, 1925 


It was with deep and sincere sorrow that this Asso- 
ciation learned, on October 28th, 1925, of the passing 
from this life of Theodore Presser, one of the out- 
standing members of the Music Industry of this country 
and of the world. 

While not unexpected, the announcement of his pass- 
ing came as a severe shock to all of us. 

As founder of Tue Etupe and of the honored house 
which bears his name, he made a reputation for himself 
which will endure. Truly may it be said of him: “Gone 
is the living but his works remain.” 

Uncounted thousands have blessed him for the helpful 
inspiration put forth month by month for more than 
forty years in the columns of Tue Erunpr; and count- 
less unborn thousands, and thousands now living, will 
revere his memory because of his benefactions to be 
wisely distributed to deserving music students and re- 
tired music teachers, by the Theodore Presser Founda- 
tion, a wonderful dream of Mr. Presser’s life fulfilled. 

The world is poorer by the loss of such a valued life 
cut off at the very acme of its usefulness. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes to his relatives, friends, and business as- 
sociates in this their hour of trial; and it is directed 
that this minute of respect to his memory be spread 
upon our records and a copy of it suitably engrossed 
and sent to the President of the Theodore Presser Co. 
and the Theodore Presser Foundation. 

BOSTON MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
By F. E. Buresrater, 
President, 
Harotp E. Rozrnson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


, 


C. A. Woopman, Chairman 
H. B. Crossy 
W. Deane Preston, Jr. 


THE ETUDE 


A Practice Hour for the ‘Rusty’ 
Housewife 


ver 


By Mabel Blair Macy | 


How many a busy mother and housewife has sud-— 
denly realized that she no longer can play the Beethoven — 
“Apassionata.” No longer can she play the Hungarian | 
Rhapsodies as she once did, when fingers were accus-_ 
tomed to hours of practice and, perchance, little dish-— 
washing! | 

Take heart, Weary One! Don’t be a “has been!” Don’t 
admit that you haven’t been able to keep up your prac-— 
tice. Rather, say that you certainly have continued your 
music—and not only say it, do it. ; 

Take an hour early in the morning, and practice. Con- 
centrate on that one hour. You have no idea how much 
can be accomplished, nor what a wonderfully free feel- 
ing will result. Once more you are developing your 
own individuality. And it is surprising how much more 
easily the day’s work can be finished. It seems to go 
faster. If it doesn’t, what matter? Much better to have 
had that hour of freedom in the morning, and to do 
the dusting in the afternoon. 

Now for the practice itself! Hunt up the old studies 
—Czerny, Hanon, Cramer—any of them. Start out with 
finger exercises, and go slow. Think of each finger; don’t 
let it bend in; strike on the tip; play very legato; make 
each tone sing: Listen! Do special exercises for that 
weak fourth finger. Do stretching exercises. Watch 
your thumb; see that it passes under the other fingers 
easily and smoothly. If your wrists or fingers are fa- 
tigued, or stiffen, take your hands from the keyboard 
and shake them limply from the wrist. Relax! 

If you have worked slowly and carefully your hour 
has probably been consumed in this. Just to see if your 
practice has been to some purpose try the first or second 
of the Chopin Etudes or whatever has been your former 
technical tool. Does it not go a little easier than the © 
last time you tried it? 

The. second morning you will probably do finger exer- 
cises for only about twenty minutes. Concentrate on 
those twenty minutes, however. Then pass to scales! — 
Just to renew your memory of the different scales, try 
the “cycle” first. Do C scale up and back four octaves, 
ending up with 


Ex. 4 


That brings you to A, for your minor scales, Harmonic 


and Melodic. Finish them with 
Ex.2 


al 


and you are ready for F scale. Go on around the cycle 
of scales. Then try them a different way. Take each | 
scale up and back four octaves, counting four, first with — 
one note to a count, then two notes to a count, then three, 
and then four. 

Try scales in thirds and sixths for a change. Do not 
forget the Chromatic Scale. 

As you do the different scales, work on the correspond- 
ing arpeggios, one, two, three, and four notes to a count. 
It is interesting, too, to do the arpeggios without stop- 
ping, four octaves up and back, in the keys of C, D, E, 
G and so on, through the octave. Then, for stretching 
the fingers and “limbering up,” an excellent exercise is 
the diminished seventh chord. For example, 


Ex. 3 


——— 


practiced similarly to the arpeggios. 

I believe it is a good thing to pass on to some octave 
practice now. Look up your octave exercises. Do them 
slowly, keeping your wrist relaxed. Practice, first with 
the weight of your touch coming only from the fingers, 
then with the weight from the forearm, and finally the 
weight from the whole arm. Try octaves in scales, in 
arpeggios, in diminished sevenths. Do them forte, and 
pianissimo, 

Every day do some finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, 
and octave work. Look up exercises on trills, thirds and 
sixths. After you have your fingers fairly well “lim- 
bered up,” divide the practice hour thus: twenty minutes 
for exercises of all kinds, twenty-five minutes on “pieces,” 
and fifteen minutes on memorizing. By that method 
you will always have something ready when you are 
asked to play. 

Do not lose your enthusiasm; and do not “fizzle out!” 


Y 
« 


(Dietz) P.;. student Mt. 
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A Character Study of Theodore Presser the Man 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


Biography of Theodore Presser as it appears in Who’s Who for 1925 


Theodore Presser, music pub.; b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 3, 1848; s. Christian and Caroline 
Union (O.) Coll.; 
studied music, N. E. Conservatory of Music 
(Boston, Mass.), 1873-4, Leipzig Conservatory, 
1878-80; m. Helen Louise Curran, of Phila., Pa., 
1890 (died 1905); m. 2d, Elise Houston, of 
Phila., 1908. Entered retail music business 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1864; teacher of piano, Ohio 


URING THE course of several years it was 
my very great privilege to know Theodore 
Presser and to observe him in his daily life 
“in action.’ Only those thus situated could 
understand just what the words, “in action,’ meant in 
reference to this most remarkable man in his many 
faceted life.. So numerous have been the biographies 
that have been printed during the last few months that 
it is not worth while in this article to recount chrono- 
logical facts. The biographies, however, give a very 
scant and imperfect glimpse of his real greatness. It is 
only by regarding psychologically and analytically the 
outstanding traits of his character that we may discern 


’ those factors which entered into the greatness 


of his soul and the success of his achievements. 


Capacity for Work 

es most men of large accomplishments 

he possessed an uncanny capacity for work. 
During the forty-three years he was engaged 
in music publishing, no man in his business 
equalled him in this respect. Coming from 
strong stock and blessed with a vigorous frame, 
which in later years actually became bent with 
labor, he had the additional asset of a youth 
spent partly in very hard manual work. In 
fact, he made cannon balls during the “War of 
the States,” though the work in a foundry 
proved too much for his very youthful ambi- 
tions. Later, as a, music clerk, then as a music 
student, as a music teacher in colleges, as an 
organizer of notable musical associations, and 
finally in the publishing business, he left a trail 
of records for hard and unremitting work, 
which is extraordinary in every way. For 
years, after a severe day’s labor at his business, 
he would take home great bundles of work 
and spend his evenings investizating manu- 
scripts, signing checks, auditing bills, and so on. 
In addition to this he wrote at home instruction 
books, and edited works which have been used 
by hundreds of thoucands of students. His in- 
struction books were partly original and partly 
compilations. It is safe to say that he created 
and assembled educational material that has 
been used by more people than the works of 
any other musical educator, with the possible 
exception of Carl Czerny. 

This capacity for work, combined with his 
great determination and strong will, became an 
excess in his last days. His best friends and 
counsellors found it impossible to prevent him 
from doing things which were obviously in- 
jurious and liable to shorten his life. In order 
to get. physical exercise, he persisted in sawing 
heavy logs, clearly a dangerous exertion for a 
man of seventy-seven with an uncertain heart. 
He never rode when he could walk, and only 
in his very last years could he be persuaded to 
use the elevator except when a climb was too 
high. His mentality was exceedingly virile and 
he would be found “on the job” long after 
younger men were tired out. 


A Friend of the Teacher 

H IS interest in his business, and particularly as it re- 
lated to the promotion of the interests of the music 
teacher, impelled him to be at his desk at times when his 
medical advisors insisted he should be in bed. He was 
at his office four days before his passing; and only a 
few hours before his death he was struggling valiantly 
in behalf of a plan he had to help the teacher of music. 
Many of those who for years had known of the 
enormous accomplishments of Theodore Presser were 
surprised when they met him; and often they would 
exclaim, “Is that really Theodore Presser?” This was 
laigely because of his great simplicity. 


He hated af- 


Northern U., Ada, O., 1869-71, Smith Coll. and 
Conservatory, Xenia, O., 1872-5, Ohio Wesleyan 
U., 1876-8; prof. music, Hollins (Va.) Coll., 
1880-3; founded “The Etude,’ monthly music 
jour., at Lynchburg, Va., 1883, removed to Phila., 
1884, and continued as editor “The Etude” until 
1891; head of Theodore Presser Co., music pubs. 
Erected and endowed, 1914, the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers; founded, 1916, Presser 


fectation and complexity of any kind. A bombastic 
person amused him greatly. Few men have ever re- 
tained so little of their worldly goods during their life- 
time and given away so much. He had a fine home in 
Germantown adjoining the far more expensive building 
he erected for retired music teachers. For a man of his 
means he lived very simply and without ostentation. In 
his business house he lunched daily with his employees, 
making little distinction between them as to their posi- 
tion in the business. He disliked display and it dis- 
tressed him to stand in the lime-light. Many Univer- 
sities proffered degrees to him; but these were always 
refused, because he insisted that he was not really en- 


MR. AND MRS. THEODORE PRESSER IN THE GARDEN 
OF THEIR GERMANTOWN RESIDENCE, MRS. PRESSER 
(ELISE HOUSTON) DIED NOVEMBER, 1922. 


titled to them. Always a champion of the highest in 
education and a strong advocate for the best materials 
in the curriculum of the universities, yet he was a great 
admirer of the young person whose education was ac- 
quired as the result of long, weary hours of work at 
home. To such he longed to make his own life an in- 
spiration. 
Musicianship 

HE MUSICIANSHIP of Theodore Presser was 

far better grounded than most people realized. 
Fifteen years in actual teaching, plus many years of 
study under such really eminent teachers as B. J. Lang, 
Stephen A. Emery, G. E. Whiting, Zwintscher, Jadas- 


Foundation; founder Music Teachers’ Nat. Assn., 
1876; a founder and hon. pres. Phila. Music 
Teachers’ Assn. Author: School for Pianoforte 
Playing; School for Four Hand Playing; Polo- 
phony Playing ; also numerous ednl. studies, piano 
pieces, etc. Presbyn. 

Theodore Presser died October 28, 1925, of 
heart failure, after an operation at the Samaritan 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


sohn, Reinecke, and others, gave him an excellent back- 
ground of the art. His knowledge was fundamental and 
practical. This inclined him toward educational music; 
and his grasp of the requirements of a good educa- 
tional piece was uncanny. As a composer his works 
were not representative of strikingly original creative 
powers; and he realized this. As an editor he was most 
careful and painstaking. His great fondness was for 
the works of Bach and Schumann. 

He was known to have been a most excellent and ex- 
acting teacher of pianoforte; but his own playing in 
later years was often inaccurate. Strangely enough he 
had an aversion to certain instruments, which was due 
to a peculiar sense of hearing. Any sound that 
was very strident or very high seemed to pain 
him. For this reason he had a great antipathy 
to certain string quartets and always avoided 
a string quartet performance when he could 
possibly do so. 


Human Qualities 
HEODORE PRESSER was one of the 


most clean-minded men I have ever known. 
In long years of association I never heard him 
relate an objectionable story. Although he 
could be vigorous and emphatic, he had no use 
for profane or coarse language. On the other 
hand, he was far from being a sacrosanct prude. 
Adhering to a strict moral code himself, he 
was at the same time very tolerant and “long 
suffering” in his aspect of the frailties of others. 
In the cases of unfortunate girls whose hearts 
had gone up the wrong lane, the little Magde- 
lens of life, he was most considerate, often ex- 
tending financial help. In one case he wrote a 
pathetically naive letter to parents, assuring them 
he was certain that the world’s judgment of 
their erring daughter was untrue and unjust. 

While unostentatious, he was extremely so- 
cial and dreaded to be without congenial com- 
pany and companions. A conventional, old- 
fashioned picnic to the woods gave him far 
more delight than anything that pretended to 
be formal, and a hike with a group of boys 
was a special diversion. In a small group he 
was an extremely animated conversationalist 
and enjoyed humor immensely. He dreaded 
public speaking; and although, when inspired, 
he could make a very excellent talk upon sub- 
jects in which he was interested, he had a fear 
of audiences and frequently confined himself 
to notes. 

He had a habit of expressing himself in a 
peculiar and emphatic manner which he under- 
stood perfectly himself, but which was often 
misinterpreted by others. This sometimes led 
to misunderstandings in later years, and to the 
sacrifice of friends, which pained him greatly. 
It thus often became necessary for those who 
did understand him to interpret his meaning; 
and this he appreciated greatly if accurate, but 
detested when it became apparent to him that 
he was in the least falsely interpreted. He was 
always most anxious to have his meaning perfectly clear 
and would struggle for hours with letters, documents and 
circulars, until there could be no doubt as to what he 
wanted. On the other hand, he was ready when neces- 
sary to change his mind; and this, indeed, he frequently 
did. 

His methods cf work and his persistence were also 
highly individual. His enormous “stick-to-it-iveness” in 
securing what he believed to be right, his extreme cau- 
tion, and his huge energy, wore out the patience of 
strong men. This was particularly the case with men 
of active, “rapid-fire” minds. Time and again confer- 
ences have broken up largely because those concerned 
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could not realize the laborious and “agonizing” processes 
with which he scrutinized what to others seemed a 
very simple problem. 

His love for animals was very great and he looked 
forward to the end of the day when his little dog would 
romp joyously to greet him. 

At different times he possessed many kinds of ani- 
mals—crows, parrots, rabbits, pheasants—and he once 
acquired a bear which he kept until it became too strong 
for any domestic confines. He gave the bear away and 
shortly after the beast was found strangled at the end 
of-his chain. Mr. Presser always insisted that the bear 
committed suicide because he had lost a good home. He 
reproached himself for giving the animal to others, 
who, he feared, had been unkind to it. 

Flowers were a passion with him, and his gardens 
and greenhouse were a constant source of delight. 
Every new and rare plant was a treasure. He continu- 
ally wrote to distant points for new specimens. Once, 
when returning from a trip to Bermuda, I brought him 
a small collection of tropical plants. His reception of 
the plants so overwhelmed him that he quite forgot the 
donor. 

In sports he retained to his very last days the naive 
enthusiasm of a child. At a football game he was a 
delight to see. He frequently attended professional base- 
ball games and his usual inquiry at the end of the day 
was, “What’s the score?” He enjoyed playing games 
himself and eagerly hunted companions to play with him. 
His complete democracy is shown by the fact that in 
his last years he spent much of his time in the Home for 
Retired Music Teachers which he built, enjoying con- 
versations with the teachers and joining heartily in their 
games. He was a teacher right to the end and never 
forgot it. In the Philadelphia Music Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, of which he was a founder, he was a regular 
attendant for years, caring little for the huge formal 
banquets’ which enlisted such speakers and artists as 
James M. Beck, John Luther Long, Henry Van Dyke, 
Henry T. Finck, Owen Wister, Josef Lhevinne, John C. 
Freund, Rudolf Ganz, John Philip Sousa, Reginald de 
Koven, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
and others, but prefering to take actual part in little 
meetings, with a few-earnest teachers, comparatively 
unknown to the world at large, debating practical 
problems. 

His Americanism was intense. This was shown in the 
construction of his catalog, in which he favored Amer- 
ican composers on every possible opportunity. During 
the great war his antagonism to German militarism was 
bitter and unrelenting. This was a relic of his own stu- 
dent days in Germany. But he was none the less op- 
posed to any show of militarism in France, England, 
Russia or in his own country. He believed emphatically 
in peace and in arbitration. He was a strong advocate 
of prohibition and in his last years eschewed tobacco. 

After the Great War the Presser Foundation sent 
thousands of dollars abroad to Germany, Austria and 
other countries to help musicians in distress. 


Merchant and Publisher 


HEODORE PRESSER was a hard, fearless’ and 

tenacious fighter in his busness life. Every business 
move was made upon principles that he first of all as- 
sured himself were necessary and right. Thousands, 
who have profited through his enormous commercial 
initative, learned that in.making a bargain with him suc- 
cess was conditioned by two outstanding factors. If 
Theodore Presser found the bargainer liberal and will- 
ing to do more than his share, he would go to an even 
greater extreme of generosity. On the other hand, if 
he found that the bargainer was trying to take an unfair 
advantage, or attempting to do something that he felt 
was not for their best mutual interests or for the ulti- 
mate advantage of the music teaching profession which 
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he so valiantly championed, no  shrewder, harder, 
stronger bargainer could be found than Theodore 
Presser. More than this, the mement he suspected 


trickery, or what is known as “sharp practices,’ he 
stopped the deal immediately. 

In his relations to his customers he believed in the very 
greatest liberality. “The customer was always right.” 
Orders had to be filled on the day received, whenever 
possible. Breaches of courtesy, direct or through mails, 
were unforgivable, as was inaccuracy in filling orders. 
All these principles he instilled into his large corps of 
faithful employees, until they became the habit of the 
entire establishment. 

He feared entangling alliances, as much as did George 
Washington. He frequently said, “What you keep out 
of is quite as important as what you go into.’ He pro- 
ceeded with extreme caution; but, once assured he was 
right he was unusually bold in his attack of a new ven- 
ture. Every business problem was considered down to 
the smailest details; and his habit of literaily “drench- 


ing” a new proposition with thought was most interesting 
to observe. Snap judgments he abhorred. He had a 
habit of saying that “I am big in big things and small 
in small things.’ This was not quite true, because his 
real bigness often came out into boldest relief in the 
smallest details, whether the detail was the selection of 
a first grade teaching piece or in the performance of 
some slight kindness. If, during a conversation, some- 
one were prompted to criticise another for a seeming 
fault, invariably he would advise caution, with the ad- 
monition that “we can never tell what we would have 
done under similar circumstances.” 

Despite his advanced years he was systematic and 
orderly in his work. Before dictating he would spend a 
long time in reading and sorting his mail, so that the 
stenographer’s time might not be wasted. He took de- 
light in clearing his desk of the dayes work each day. 

His investments were made with remarkable under- 
standing. He had no thought of speculation at any 
time, whether the investment was in stocks, bonds or 
real estate. Only a very small fraction of the invest- 
ments he made proved unprofitable. He attributed this 
to the fact that he invested only after careful personal 
analysis and then enlisted the advice of brokers of un- 
questionable integrity. One firm of brokers served him 
most of his business life. 

Despite the fact that he became a rich man, money in 
itself interested him very little. He did not enjoy the 
expensive things that money can buy and thought of 
money largely in terms of how advantageously it might 
be used for others, particularly in the direction of music 
education. When he was engaged upon the preparation 
of a notable series of books, such as his The Begin- 
ners Book, Student's Book and The Playecr’s Book, 
which ultimately had a very large sale, he had no thought 
of their commercial possibilities, only of the position 
they might acquire in real practical study of the piano. 


Altruist and Philanthropist 


ee altruism and philanthropy of Theodore Presser 
are hard to describe and still more difficult to 
understand. In the first place, he shunned praise for his 
philanthropies. He did not even expect praise’ and 
sometimes would quote the old German saying, “Undank 
ist der Welt Lohn.” (Ingratitude is the world’s 
thanks). His desire to do good was like an uncon- 
trollable passion. Although he could be extremely severe 
in his discipline, when he thought it necessary, his great 
joy was to see people happy. The annual Christmas 
gatherings of his employees were marked by generous 
gifts and festive ceremonies. These delighted him 
through and through. 

He loved to perform little kindnesses unostentatiously. 
His left hand rarely knew the good deed of ‘the right. 


Time and again the writer has visited department stores” 


with him when he has been in the quest of gifts to make 
others happy. Sometimes it was a warm overcoat. for 
a poor boy; sometimes it was caps for poor children; 
sometimes it was booties for a new baby—anything’t 
express his desire to be kind to others. em 

In so far as his benefactions were concerned, he was 
inordinately modest. In fact, it was only with great 
difficulty and with great persuasion that the Trustees 
of the Presser Foundation were able to get his consent 
to the use of his own name with the Foundation. His 
own choice was “A Foundation for the Promotion of 
Musical Education.” 

For many years prior to the establishment of the 
Foundation he had assisted students in securing an edu- 
cation. He always refused to help the individual, as 
he said that he had not the time and the machinery to 
determine the worthiness of the student. Therefore he 
made provisions that the grants should be made to col- 
leges and that the entire matter of the selection of the 
student should be in the hands of the college. This 
provision still exists. The Presser Foundation does not 
give money to individuals direct. The students are 
selected by colleges. This illustrates the very remarkable 
manner in which he apportioned labor that otherwise 
might have centered upon him personally. In this man- 
ner, he assisted thousands of students whom he never 
even saw. Many of them had no idea of the source 
of their scholarships; and there are hundreds of letters 
on record, written by students to the college authorities, 
headed, “To my unknown benefactor.” 

It was his desire that the operations of the Presser 
Foundation should be controlled by boards of directors 
with a sufficient number in majority to act in every way 
independently of the business, in making philanthropic 
grants. This is distinctly the case, and the grants of 
all kinds are and have been made without any relation 
whatsoever to the business of the Theodore Presser 
Company. 

In the Department of Relief for Deserving Musicians 
the same spirit of tolerance was invariably preserved. 


‘of employees of the Theodore Presser Company. The 


-he made a provision that “creeds” should not be con-_ 


_ the Church at Delaware, Ohio, and joined the First 
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Help was given in emergency without regard for creed 
or country. The only questions were, “Does the appli- 
cant really need and deserve help as an actual case of a 
music teacher in hard straits?” In one case an elderly 
Protestant teacher, long an invalid, was in the care of 
Sisters at a Roman Catholic Hospital in the far west. 
She proved very ungrateful and a great trial to the 
Sisters which they- bore with patience and fortitude. 
Because of this the stipend she had been receiving from 
the Presser Foundation was withdrawn from her per- 
sonally and given over to the Sisters for her care. 

His philanthropy was deep, fundamental and genuine, — 
and by no means an expedient for disposing of super flu- 
ous wealth. An incident illustrates this. In the eighteen- 
seventies, Karl Merz, teacher and musical philosopher, — 
whom Theodore Presser admired greatly for his altruism 
and lofty spirit, was publishing a musical paper in an 
Ohio town. He advertised for assistance for an aged 
music teacher in distress. Later Mr. Presser, then a 
poor and struggling music teacher himself, called for 
the first time upon Merz, who greeted him eagerly and 
said, “I always wanted to see you because you sent me 
two dollars for that poor old music teacher; and you 
were the only contributor.’ 

In the contemplation of such a genius as Theodore 
Presser, called by some “the Horace Mann of Music,” 
by others the “Andrew Carnegie of Music,” and by still 
others “the John Wanamaker of Music,” it is difficult, 
in anything less than a volume, to comprehend with 
words the fullness of his life. Those who knew him 
and associated with him daily were so impressed by his 
simplicity that they hardly realized the greatness of the — 
man. To them Theodore Presser will remain forever in 
thei, memories as a virile but gentle friend, an exacting 4 
but wise mentor, and as a benefactor whose vision will 
become more remarkable as the years pass. i 

His funeral was one of the largest ever held in Phila-— 
delphia. The room was flocded with floral tributes. 
Educators, musicians and publishers came from all of 
the country. The officiating clergymen were Dr. E. Ladd 
Thomas and the Reverend John Parks, the latter having» 
been for twenty years a regular employee of The Presser 
Company. The singing was by a double male quartet 


interment occurred during a severe snow storm, neverthe- 
less one hundred mourners went to the cemetery. 
In religious matters he was thoroughly tolerant, and 


sidered in any way at the Home for Retired Music 
Teachers. This has been followed and the Home has 
Been opened to all creeds. His father, Christian Presser, 
was a devout member of the Christian Brethren Church. 
For many years, Mr. Presser attended the Presbyterian 
Church. , He was, however, a member of the Methodist 
Church and shortly before his death took his letter from 


Methodist Church of Germantown. His late wife, Elise 
Houston Presser, was an enthusiastic worker in “New 
Thought,” and after her death, Mr. Presser published 
her inspiring book, “Fruits of the Spirit.” The last 
words of this great man were: 

“Saviour, You are right.” 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 
Composer and Eminent Authority on Music of the 
American Indians 
Theodore Presser was my great benefactor and friend. — 
For twenty years he has ministered and advised. He has 


passed; but we will still be guided by his kindly and sin- \ 
cere advice. 


Inspirational Moments 


“Dowt always bring me the ‘standard’ things—Chopin, 
Beethoven, and so on. Try to develop Americanism in 
your piano repertoire. If you will search for good 
American piano compositions, you will develop an orig-— 
inality and a force which you will never get from foreign — 
works, which, of course, you do not understand racially.” — 

—Percy GraINcer To His Crass. 


“Music should be to language what language is to 
thought, a kind of subtle expression and counterpart of 
it. It should range over the wordless region of emotions, — 
calling up images of beauty and power, at other times — 
giving an inexpressible relief to the heart by clothing © 
its aspirations with a certain harmonious form. This — 
salutary state of affairs will arrive when music is felt 
here as it is felt in the various countries of Europe, © 
to be a kind of necessity—to be the thing without which — 
the heart pines and the emotions wither—a need as of — 
light and fire and air.” . 

—Mkrs. Engar Stittman Kettey. 
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What Part Has Modernism in Present Day Piano Study? 


Leo Ornstein was born at Krementchug, the birthplace of the famous 
He studied at the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. In 1906 he came to America, where he continued his 
studies at the Institute of Musical Art, becoming the pupil of Bertha 
Fetring Tapper, to whom he gives the credit for the greater part of his pian- 
} His early appearances as a pianist attracted wide attention 
because of his brilliant technic and luis warm, sensuous tone-color. 
quent appearances in all parts of the country have won him the regard of 


author, Gogol, Little Russia, December 11, 1895. 


istic training. 


66 N THE art of music there can be no such thing 
as perfection. There is always room for further 
development. Merely to admit the contrary 
would be to proclaim that the art is dead. There- 

fore, the attempts of the “so-called” modernists are to 

be regarded as efforts to carry on the development a 

little farther. This is the obligation of every age in 

which real artists work. 

“We must remember that, when all is said and done, 
no composer has really surpassed Bach, although he may 
have carried the art into a different avenue. The Chro- 
matic Fantasia of Bach is in itself a monumental evi- 
dence of the greatness of the art of music over two 
centuries ago. 

“From Bach to the present time there have been 


numerous steps in different directions made by many 


outstanding composers. Each one in his day has been 
a modern, whether it was Haydn, Gluck, Schumann or 
Wagner. In the latter part of the last century we find 
men of the ilk of Franck, Moussorgsky, and others of 
even more iconoclastic tendencies, coming into evidence. 
Franck with his version and superior scholarship repre- 
sents one type. Moussorgsky, infinitely less skillful 
technically, with shortcomings that demanded the pos- 
thumous revisions of Rimsky-Korsakoff, represents 
another. 

“Eric Satie is reputed to have been the first to employ 
the whole toned scale extensively. 


SSeS 


“This scale has been known since the earliest times; 
but’ its beauties were foreign to the average ear. Satie 
was a far more voluminous worker than most Americans 
are aware. 

“Satie and Debussy met about 1890 when the latter 
had returned from Rome; and the two men became 
intimate friends. There can be little doubt that the 
extremely radical Satie had a very strong effect upon 
his older contemporary. 


Debussy’s Limitations 

1) EBUSSY had very great limitations and seems 

to me quite distinctly a descriptive composer. 
In his pianoforte works his greatest charm is indicated 
in such compositions as Reflections in the Water and The 
Gold lish. His use of arpeggios and consecutive fifths 
is distinctive. There can be no question that Debussy’s 
talent is individual. To me a very much greater talent 
is that of Ravel. His numerous compositions should be 
better known in America. I consider him organically 
superior to most of his contemporaries. His works are 
well-knit and have a virile kind of musical logic which 
falls refreshingly upon tired ears. He possibly excels 
in the smaller forms. His works have not, however, 
the barbaric, exciting character of those of Stravinsky. 
~ “Here again we do not seem to meet with the organic, 
Structural musical evolution of ideas such as we find in 
Ravel. Stravinsky’s works seem like a succession of 
tableaux. This effect of a series of snatches does not 
impress me so deeply as does a work with a deflnite 
organic structure. 

“Skriabin was a man of tremendous talent and great 
musical gifts. 

“With such wide differences in technic and zsthetic 
viewpoint, there can hardly be said to be a modernistic 
school of music. Most of the modern composers con- 
stitute individual schools in themselves. There are too 
many theories floating around; and there is too little 
real music. The main point is that the composers have 
tried to go ahead. Some may be utterly wrong; but it 
is better to be wrong than to stagnate. The work has 
always advanced and it always must. Most of all we 
must realize that we must build upon the foundations of 
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the past. All life is evolution. New forms do not 
spring into existence without relation to that which has 
passed. 

“For this reason the musical education of the child 
must be chronological. This is obviously the process 
of nature, from the first germ cell. The human being 
develops and passes through all the stages of the evolu- 
tion of the race. We cannot afford in musical educa- 
tion to disregard this imperative sign post. By this I 
mean that the child, after being taught the elements of 
music and trained to love simple melodies of the folk 
song type, should be brought up in music chronologically. 
He should hear the music of the earlier composers and 
climb up step by step through Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, unto the present day. 

“My own works have always been an expression of 
moods and ideas. I have written in many different 
idioms. 

“The subject matter requires appropriate setting; and, 
where simple means suffice, I do not see any reason 
for artificially complicating the treatment. 

“Comparatively few people are aware that a very 
little-known pianist was responsible for what amounted 
to a revolution in piano playing. How it came about 
makes a very interesting story. The pianist was Julius 
Schulhoff, who was born at Prague in 1825 and died 
in Berlin in 1898. He is little known in this generation, 
in America, because most of his works were largely in 
a type of Salon Music, which seems to have passed. 
His arrangement of the Mozart Minuet in E flat, is, 
however, widely known. Schulhoff was a friend of 
Chopin, who acted as a patron for Schulhoff’s concerts 
in Paris. For many years he was a popular teacher of 
pianoforte playing in Paris, Dresden, and in Berlin, 
where he became Royal Professor. 


Schulhoff's Luscious Tone 
66 ECHNICALLY, Schulhoff’s playing was very 
much restricted. It is said that the most difficult 
piece in his limited repertoire was the Rondo Capriccioso 
of Mendelssohn. Yet he was immensely popular in his 
day as a pianist, because of the magical charm of his 
tone. Once he was playing in Vienna when Leschetizky 
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critics and pianists alike, ranking him with the foremost pianists of the 
day. His interest in ultra-modernistic music and his radical compositions 
have won him the reputation of an iconoclast. 
ever, have been unusually orthodox; in part; and Mr. Ornstein in the 
following article has indicated why he returns to the classics even on his 
fiery Pegasus of musical anarchy. 
dence in Philadelphia, conducting “Master Classes” 


His concert programs, how- 


Mr. Ornstein has taken up his resi- 


at the Philadelplia 


was present. Up to that time, practically all pianists 
played the piano ‘on the surface of the keys.’ Although 
Leschetizky himself was one of the most remarkable 
technicians of the day, he was immediately impressed 
with the luscious tone of Schulhoff. Here was a pianist 
who seemed to have fingers as strong as iron, but who 
really played with his shoulders, elbows and wrists en- 
tirely relaxed. His efforts never sounded hard, although 
the volume of sound was full and strong. 

“Leschetizky, with his quick mind, noted this at once, 
and spent days and weeks trying to achieve similar ef- 
fects. It was from this that the main principle of the 
Leschetizky method was evolved, if, indeed, one can say 
that Leschetizky had a method at all. Later Leschetizky 
met Rubinstein in Petrograd and asked him to play some- 
thing. Rubinstein played and Leschetizky at once noted 
that he had adopted Schulhoff's methods of touch. 
Rubinstein was reticent on the subject, but Leschetizky 
always, insisted that Rubinstein’s playing was greatly 
improved. 

“The whole idea is exceedingly simple. 
curved much after the plan generally used by the best 
teachers. The fingers themselves are held strong as 
steel. That is, they do not break in at the joints at any 
time. The remainder of the arm is relaxed at the wrist, 
the elbow and the shoulder. 

“The trouble with most pupils is that they have good 
fingers; that is, fingers that are capable of playing 
rapidly and accurately, but which do not play with good 
tone because a beautiful tone cannot be produced by the 
fingers alone. It comes from the whole, relaxed arm, 
and a pressure touch. To secure tone the fingers must 
not ‘get into the keys’ too fast. That expression may 
seem enigmatical, but it is full of meaning. If a slow- 
moving picture were to be taken of the fingers of the 
novice playing a passage that calls for tone, and this 
compared with the fingers of a virtuoso noted for beau- 
tiful tone, the result would be highly instructive. What 
one would see would be that the fingers of the novice 
reached the bottom of the keys in about half the time 
taken by the virtuoso. In one case, we have fingers work- 
ing spasmodically ; and in the other we have fingers con- 
trolled by the brain of the player. The novice makes 
the stroke so quickly that it is all done before the mind 
has had time to consider what is happening. 

“This control of tone and the study of the pedal are 
the two things which make for big distinctions in pian- 
istic work to-day. As for what was formerly known as 
technic, one has but to stop and marvel at the achieve- 
ments of the boys and girls of America of to-day. 
They accomplish prodigious things, with an ease which 
would have been quite a shock to virtuosos of other days. 
It is in the realms of beautiful tone and pedalling (to 
say nothing of superior musicianship) that they fail to 
advance. The pedal deserves long and careful study. 
I spent months in Paris, working the pedals with my 
hands while others played, so that I could sense the pedal 
effects more readily. Let five pianists of equal skill play 
a given measure equally well without the pedal. Let the 
same five pianists repeat the same experiment with the 
pedal, and the difference will be astonishing. With such 
a group the master pianist will be the one who best 
knows how to control the pedal. If the pedals were 
played with the hands instead of with the feet, it would 
be possible to operate them with greater sensitiveness. 
What must be studied is to make the foot as deft as the 
hand. 


The hand is 


Expensive Leaps 

at @) NE OF the reasons why the modern piano student 

lacks the niceties of touch is that too little atten- 
tion is given to the works of such composers as Haydn, 
Mozart and Schubert. The modern student wants to leap 
from Bach to Liszt and Debussy, playing just as little 
of the intervening music as possible. This is a very 
great mistake. The Sonatas of Mozart and those of 
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Haydn will amply repay close study. Haydn particu- 
larly seems to develop a kind of clarity and definiteness 
in playing that is hard to acquire otherwise. I would 
strongly recommend the study of the sonatas in D major, 
in E-flat major and in C-sharp minor. Later, the famous 
Variations in F minor may be studied. Schubert is a 
greatly neglected composer for pianoforte. Many teach- 
érs never seem to have investigated the Schubert piano- 
forte literature; and to my mind he has written numerous 
compositions which should not be omitted from the edu- 
cational repertoire. Such music enables the student to 
give expression to tonal and other effects which are likely 
to be treated in slovenly fashion if employed for the first 
time in music of some of the later composers. It is 
the old story. One does not become an artist by acci- 
dent nor by mere inspiration. Work, and work of the 
hardest kind, is the only thing which can produce a pow- 
erful style as well as an exquisite finish. 

“When the student becomes sufficiently advanced, he 
may learn a great deal by doing a little teaching. I was 
amazed by this experience during my later student days. 
I found that I could readily discover in the work of the 
pupil certain faults that I was committing, although I 
had not been conscious of them. I believe that the 
thoughtful pianist can find in teaching an infinite oppor- 
tunity to discover new: possibilities in his own work.” 


Editorial 

Tue foregoing interview with Mr. Ornstein is pos- 
sibly quite different from that which many people who 
have associated extreme radicalism with Mr. Ornstein 
might expect to read. 

“Tt is easily conceivable that a portion of the general 
public may look upon the efforts of certain so-called 
modernistic composers as deliberate attempts to do things 
in an eccentric fashion, with the possible aim of attract- 
ing publicity. Publicity earned in such a manner is 
extremely expensive and very short-lived. Mere eccen- 


tricity, mere desire to do things in a different manner,. 


without any artistic design, can never hope to produce 
results that are worthy to remain in the literature of 
music. ‘ 

“Many people seem to regard the work of modern 
composers as something exploited to take the place of 
the older art of music, This is absurd. The immortals 
have given us classical foundations upon which we must 
build everything, lest the whole structure will fall to 
the ground.” 

In view of the fact that some of the works of the 
composers mentioned by Mr. Ornstein may be entirely 
new to many Erupe readers, we are giving herewith a 
few biographical notes: 


Erik Satie was born at Hanfleur, Eure, France, May 17th, 
1866, died in 1925. After some elementary instruction he 
studied for a short time with Guilmant. In 1879, he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, but took such secant interest in his 
work that the authorities of the institution regarded him as 
a student with small talent. He left the Conservatoire and 
became the pianist in a cabaret on Montmartre, that peculiar 
butte in the heart of Paris where artists of somewhat re- 
strained habits make their lives enjoyable for themselves 
through misery or through hilarity. There he remained as 
one of the enthusiasts in a mystic order known as the ‘“‘Salon 
de la Rose Croix.’’ After some years he realized that he did 
not have techmic sufficient for what he desired to accomplish 
and he became a student of the Schola Cantorum. His com- 
positions, particularly those for piano, are called extravagant ; 
ae peey have been played by many fearless artists, including 

avel. 

Unlike Satie, Debussy was very thoroughly trained from 
the academic standpoint. Taken all in all, there was a cer- 
tain popular appeal to his works which made him a little 
more acceptable to the general public; and for this reason 
he probably did more to break down certain conventions than 
any of his contemporaries. 

Claude Debussy was born at St. Germain en Laye, August 
22nd, 1862, and is thus only four years older than Satie. 
His work, however, gained wide recognition years before that 
of Satie; and he thus seems to many a composer of a much 
earlier period. In his childhood he studied with a pupil of 
Chopin (Mme. de Sivry). This may account for the Chopin- 
esque character which some of his works possess. He was 
admitted to the conservatory of Paris at the very early age 
of eleven, studying with Marmontel, Lavignac and Guiraud. 
He repeatedly won medals, and in 1884 he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome. Although his first works did not attract wide 
attention, he completed, eight years after his departure from 
the conservatory, what still remains his most famous opus for 
orchestra, L’Apres Midi dun Faune. 

During the following ten years he devoted his serious at- 
tention to his greatest work, ‘‘Pelleas et Melisande.” 

Maurice Ravel, like Debussy, had a most excellent techni- 
cal training. He was born at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrenees, March 
7th, 1875. At the conservatory Ravel was the pupil of de 
Beriot, Pessard, Gedalge and Faure. He won the Grand 
Priz de Rome in 1903. Without frequent resort to the whole 
tone scale and the chord of the ninth, he establishes a new 
idiom quite his own. 

Igor Fedorovitch Stravinsky was born at Oranienbaum, 
near Petrograd, June 17th, 1882. As early as ten years of 
age, he exhibited great talent asa pianist. His father wished 
him to follow law. It was Rimsky-Korsakoff who dissuaded 
him from a legal career and who taught the youth the funda- 
mentals of composition and instrumentation. Sergei Diaghi- 
leff, the director of the famous Ballet Russe, commissioned 
Stravinsky to write a ballet. This resulted in the fanciful 
“L’Oiseau de Feu (Fire Bird)” through which Stravinsky was 
introduced to America. This was followed by many works 
revolutionary in character. 

Many of the modernistic composers started innocently 
enough but became dissatisfied with stale effects and sought 
new means for expression. Moussorgsky, for instance, was 


at one time a parlor pianist, Playing the anaemic arrange- 
ments of Italian operas, for piano. ompare them with the 
later Moussorgsky speaking in his own natural idiom. Again, 
Alexander Nikolaievitch Skriabin, the Russian composer, who 
was born at Moscow, January 10th, 1872, and died April 
27th, 1915, began his career as a composer writing in a kind 
of Chopinesque idiom. Later he became very radical in his 
style, endeavoring to devise a new musical system based upon 
what he termed ‘‘mystic chords.’’ Eventually he wrote his 
“Prometheus” (Opus 60), which called for a color-producing 
instrument to be played synchronously with the orchestral 
seore. At the end he was devising combinations of colors, 
music and perfumes. 


Do You Know— 


Tuat many of the folk-songs are not folk-songs at 
all, in the sense of “having no composer, but having 
just grown’; but that they are melodies of definite 
authorship, which the people of a nation or of the 
world have taken to their hearts? 

That Mme. Schroeder-Devrient, the great German 
soprano, was credited by Wagner as being the inspira- 
tion of much of his best compositions ? 

That Mme. Adelina Patti, “The Queen of Song,” 
made a distinct failure as Carmen, a role requiring a 
style of singing and acting quite at variance from that 
for which she was world-famous? 

That the first mention of the word “Piano Forte” 
was in a Covent Garden (London) poster which declares 
that in a special performance of the “Beggar’s Opera,” 
in May, 1767, “at the end of the first act Miss Brickler 
will sing a favorite song, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin 


> 


on a new instrument called ‘Piano Forte’. 


Teaching Old Pianists New Tricks 
By May Hamilton Helm 


Far be it from a music teacher to dispute the truth 
of the old proverb, “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks ;” for music teachers abundantly realize the power 
of habit. 

But there is quite a difference between teaching new 
tricks to one who has known no tricks, and improving 
upon those already learned. 

Every teacher has heard the cry, “I had to begin all 
over,” but students whose technic is founded on correct 
principles se'dom complain of having been put back, 
when changing teachers or methods. The great pianists 
do not all agree on a certain hand position, so it would 
be dogmatic to assume that there is but one correct way 
to hold the hand. In my student days I recall being 
horrified at the high-wrist of a very fine pianiste, as I 
had been told that Liszt held his hand so flat that he 
could place a glass of water, level full, and play the 
piano without ever spilling a drop. Later, the low-wrist 
succeeded the flat-hand, yet I found no difficulty in 
changing. Any position that cramps hand or arm is 
bad—no matter what label the system advocating it 
bears. 

If one carefully observes the artists heard, it is not 
necessary to try to imitate their mannerisms, but to see 
how much better he can play the piece, in his own way, 
after having listened to a superior performer. 

It is often helpful to test one’s self in the mechanics 
of playing, by Handei’s three simple (yet difficult to 
follow) rules: The right tone, for the exact length, 
with the right finger. The importance of the last is 
never appreciated by beginners; but adults should not 
fail to grasp these self-evident truths; correct fingering 
is a great time-saver, a great aid in memorizing (as one 
“engraves tracks’? in the muscular-fibres by correct 
repetition) and it is also helpful in sight reading, as 
there is always a finger free to take the next not. 

The writer has found that in reading new music if 
she plays softly as well as slowly the first time, it seems 
to make a more lasting impression than loud playing 
does. “I love you’ is much more impressive (and con- 
vincing) when whispered in the ear, than when shouted 
from the house-top. 

Listening to one’s own playing has been advised and 
re-advised, but until this excellent advice is acted upon, 
one cannot expect much improvement in tone quality. 
If we could hear ourselves as others hear us, we would 
not need a teacher. We would be self-regulating. But, 
since we are not, let us not be smug and too easily sat- 
isfied. Let us sincerely try to be more critical of our 
own playing than. we would dare to be with a pupil’s. 

For those who are trying to teach themselves, or to 
improve upon what they already know, there is no 
better motto than, “Plan your work, then work your 
plan.” If a piece is worth memorizing, “go to it” with 
a will, and force yourself to finish it. On the other 
hand there are many pieces one wants to play, just 
as a well-loved book is re-read. In that case, all the 
attention should be focused on the interpretation, so 
that each reading brings out new beauty. 


THE ETUDE 
Touch 


By S. M.N. 


THERE are three methods of evoking sound from the 
piano with the fingers, each very useful in its place: 
(1) The key may be-forced down by the velocity of 
the finger as it descends—this is attack by stroke; (2) 
it may be pushed downward by the weight of the arm— 
this is attack by weight; (3) it may be pressed down- 
ward by the muscular tension of the finger—this is at- 
tack by pressure. 

Touch by stroke produces a tone brilliant, firm and 
carrying. It is used principally in rapid passage-work 
and staccato playing. The fingers should be curved so 
that the fleshy ball of the finger-tip is in contact with 
the key. The fourth finger should be curved more than 
the others, on account of its weakness. The knuckle- 
joints should never be depressed below the level of the 
wrist. 

The fingers should be prepared for stroke long in 
advance, and not raised at the moment of attack. The 
muscles which support the finger in the air should be 
relaxed at the moment when the opposite muscles bring 
the finger swiftly down upon the key. The wrist should 
be held perfectly loose and quiet in stroke-playing by 
the finger. The higher the elevation of the finger at the 
moment of attack, the louder will be the tone. 

The following exercise has been found very helpful 
in gaining velocity of execution. 


Ex.1 


If the fingers are not free and independent, the fo:- 
lowing exercise may be practiced thus, 


holding down all unoccupied fingers, and with a loose 
wrist and arm! 

To obtain an equal touch on all keys, practice this 
exercise : 


The secret of acquiring a good tone lies in slow prac- 
tice. 


Utilizing Sensations 
By Melvin Ahlert 


Here is something which I have found to be a great 
help to “weighty tones,” -that beacon in the art of piano 
playing. 

When one acquires weight in his touch he becomes 
aware that at first the “trick” of keeping it depends 
a great deal on his ability to call it forth, by means of 
the physical sensations which accompany it and which 
introduce the touch while he puts his fingers down 
and up. 

Therefore, the secret lies in consciously summoning 


those sensations again and again, and not merely waiting — 


until they appear again or racking one’s brain for the 
cause of the lack of weight. 

When a new piece is to be learned, I memorize, along 
with the notes, the physical movements, the relaxations 
and the rhythm of the thing, in such a thorough manner 
that all becomes united and inseparable. 

Thus the physical “feelings” are made a part of the 
piece, and, if one feels those while practicing, they will 
bring the weight in very short time, and with the weight 
comes tone color, and all from the mere fact that since 
the weight is a material, corporal thing, to produce that 
weight one must use things that are likewise corporal. 


‘Tf the intensity of a musician’s art approaches the 
point of reality, almost of a sense of perception, he is 
usually regarded as one of those ‘crazy musicians,’ 
whereas he is merely a musical mystic in the same way 
that religious people are mystics.” —Max Rosen. 
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Life Appreciations of Theodore Presser from Those 


MRS. FRANCES E. CLARKE 
Educational Director Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Theodore Presser has gone. 

We who knew him personally find it difficult to ad- 
just our thoughts to his absence from our inner circle. 
Kindly, keen, interested in many subjects within and 
without the music world in which his life so signally 
centered, he was the dcminating figure and factor in 
our informal councils. His major purpose in life was 
the improving, developing, culturing, and finally nurtur- 
ing of the music teacher. 

His life-long devotion to this single idea is unique in 
music annals. He amassed a great fortune, not for the 
sake of self-indulgence or enjoyment, but only to pour 
it out in the service of his ideals. Yachts, private cars, 
regional residences, collections of art, pottery, antiqui- 
ties, and so on, all were within his reach; but no, the one 
general idea was ever uppermost. He toiled like a very 
slave to the inner drive of it, as if it were a holy order 
and he the one High Priest of abnegation and sacrifice. 

Theodore Presser has received his “Well done” from 
the Master who set the stars singing and all nature in 
tune with the Infinite. 

Music alone can harmonize the jarring cacophony of 
the clashing factions of our present life. Theodore 
Presser’s life work is one of the foundation stones in the 
history of American music. 


HUMPHREY STEWART 
Famous Organist and Composer 


It is difficult to express in words my appreciation of 
the late Theodore Presser, or to speak of the loss which 
the musical world has sustained by his death. 

Theodore Presser was a kindly, lovable man, whose 
personality invariably attracted those with whom he 
came in contact. His goodness and generosity will ever 
be remembered by all who knew him, and his thoughtful 
care for those in need of assistance will be an imperish- 
able monument to his memory. As the Psalmist says: 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 


JOHN LOUIS HANEY 
President of the Central High School, Philadelphia 


I consider it a privilege to set down a few words of 
personal appreciation of the late Theodore Presser. 
Others who knew him longer can testify more fittingly 
as to his commercial genius and the indefatigable in- 
dustry that enabled him to build up the splendid enter- 
prise that bears his name. 

Theodore Presser combined the vigorous, dominating 
personality of a self-reliant business man with an un- 
expected spiritual humility and an alert mental attitude 
that covered a wide range of human interests. Even in 
the complicated mazes of modern life, most men are 
likely to be content with a few restricted activities when 
they pass the allotted age of three score and ten; but to 
the end Mr. Presser amazed his associates by the scope 
of his intellectual curiosity. He delighted in learning 
the views of those who were leaders in their respective 
fields. By his questioning, often adroit and ingenious, 
he acquired an unusual fund of knowledge and developed 
his own distinctive philosophy of life. He revealed to 
a remarkable degree the inquiring spirit of the earnest 
seeker after truth. 

Civilization has its innumerable dreamers of vain 
dreams who can never bring their fantastic ideas to 
shape and substance. It has others who conceive quite 
reasonable schemes for human betterment, but who, be- 
cause of some serious defect in plan or execution, fail 
to achieve their worthy purposes. Relatively few are 
those who can formulate large projects for the well- 
being of others and in due course establish their philan- 


PARKER 
Famous American Teachers of Theodore Presser 


EMERY LANG 


Who Knew Him 


KARL MERZ, Educator 


Whom Theodore Presser Greatly Admired for His 
Wisdom and Altruism 


thropic plans upon a successful and enduring basis. 
Among such Theodore Presser will be remembered in 
years to come as a practical, broad-minded man of vision, 
imbued with a sincere zeal to further the welfare and 
progress of his fellow-men. 


FLOYD W. TOMKINS 
Distinguished Clergyman 


Mr. Theodore Presser, who has lately passed to his 
reward, was one of those rare men who did great things 
and said very little about them. His quiet earnestness, 
his musical knowledge, which was unusually great, and 
his strong persistence in urging forward excellent 
things, made him a citizen of whom Philadelphia may 
well be proud, and a worker in the advancement of art 
for whom we may thank God. I doubt whether any man 
in our country has done as much to advance the real 
musical interests as Mr. Presser. His publication of 
Tue Erupe, the largest musical paper in the world and 
the best, and his establishment of the beautiful Home for 
Aged Musicians, which it is a benediction to visit, prove 
the unselfishness and the zeal of our lamented friend. 
All who love music and are trying to make it more 
and more useful in human life must thank God and take 
courage because of what Mr. Theodore Presser was 
and did. The benediction from on high is certainly his: 
“His works follow him.” 


MATTHEW H. REASER 
Founder of Beechwood School 


It was my great privilege to know Theodore Presser, 
not only as a music publisher and very successful busi- 
ness man but also in his home; as a ship companion; in 
the hunting camp; with rod and reel on Florida waters; 
and before an open fire on winter evenings. 

These were some of his characteristics: A mind con- 
stantly inquiring into things big and little, worrying over 
disappointing details but with a never failing optimism 
as to the large outcome; a consuming love of his busi- 
ness as a service—a service té those whom it employed 
and to those it touched; an abiding faith in humanity, 
with a keen joy in everything that justified this faith; 
and always, everywhere, a desire to help when and how 
he could and an equal desire to be unknown in the 
helping. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


DR. HUGH A. CLARKE 
Professor of Music, University of Pennsylvania 

From my earliest recollection of Mr. Presser he was 
a man full of energy, with a consuming desire to help 
his fellow-musicians. This ambition, as he became more 
and more successful, took the form of a resolve to 
endow a home for aged music teachers. He always con- 
tended that musicians were fundamentally unfit to earn 
their livelihood, that they were too great artists to 
have to contend with the world in their struggle for ma- 


terial existence. With this understanding of them, he 
determined to found his home and kept to his great 
purpose until, in 1906, it was realized in the institution 
which bears his name. Not only those brother profes- 
sionals who were aided by him through’ this channel, 
but also many others who were helped more personally, 
can bear witness to his large generosity. 

Mr. Presser was one of the few men in any generation, 
whose generosity not only has helped his contempo- 
raries but also will help the needy of generations to 
come. 

JAMES H. ROGERS 
Eminent Composer and Critic 

Theodore Presser was my friend for many years; and 
the news of his passing comes to me bringing with it a 
deep sense of personal loss. Though I have seen Mr. 
Presser a good many times, our acquaintance, since he 
lived in Philadelphia, and I in Cleveland, was chiefly 
one of correspondence, but none the less cordial because 
of that. Quiet and unassuming to the last degree, Mr. 
Presser was yet a man of very strong and very marked 
individuality. The sort of man you are pretty sure to 
remember, even though you meet him casually and but 
once. To those who knew him well, then, an unforget- 
table personality. .His success in business was great, as 
everybody knows, and it was achieved by distinctly orig- 
inal methods. 

Mr. Presser had not a few imitators; but he imitated 
nobody. He built up a publishing business of the first 
importance. His heart was in it. But still more, I 
believe, his heart was in the doing of good deeds to his 
less fortunate fellow beings. The home he founded and 
supported in Germantown for elderly and needy mu- 
sicians—really a pleasant and well equipped hotel in ap- 
pearance—is one oi the finest philanthropies of which I 
have knowledge. Its future is amply provided for in 
Mr. Presser’s will. And that is a fine thing, too. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Famous American Composer 

Am only too: glad to add my humble tribute to Theo- 
dore Presser, whose demise has brought forcibly before 
the American musical public the greatness and useful- 
ness of this big man—big in every way. 

One cannot adequately estimate his accomplishment, 
and while our own generation does appreciate it, it will 
be the succeeding generations which shall feel the full 
effect of his constructive work. His humanity and 
kindness are evidenced on every hand through his bene- 
factions, which speak for themselves. 

Personally, I shall ever hold in tender memory my 
personal acquaintance with Theodore Presser. My little 
dinner with him and your editor, last Spring, touched 
me greatly, and also reminded me of the fact that it 
was Theodore Presser who actually purchased my first 
composition, and “broke the ice” in the early marketing 
of my compositions. 

Theodore Presser lived a useful life, an eventful life, 
a strenuous life, but above all, an unselfish life. 


NICHOLAS DOUTY 

Member of The American Academy of Singing Teachers 

In the Presser Building, which is partly given over 
to studios and offices, Theodore Presser established a 
cafeteria where his employees and his tenants enjoyed 
a clean, substantial meal at a ridiculously low. price. 

Here, each working day, seated at the head of a plain, 
undecorated table, innocent of cloth, surrounded by the 
heads of his departments and such friends and guests as 
he chose to invite, he ate his simple, abstemious luncheon. 
Others knew him as a wealthy publisher, as a philan- 


JADASSOHN 
Famous European Teachers of Theodore Presser 
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thropist, or a prominent figure in the musical life of 
America. We, who had the inestimable privilege of 
breaking bread with him, saw a side of his nature sel- 
dom shown to the public. We touched the heart of the 
man as well as the hand. He radiated there kindness, 
generosity, good humor and that deep wisdom which 
comes alone to those who have lived a long and useful 
life. This is the picture that I shall ever retain of him; 
of a quiet, modest, soft-spoken, almost patriarchal figure, 
seated at his simple meal, surrounded by those who work- 
ed with him and loved him. 


W. J. HENDERSON 

Eminent Musical Critic 
I believe that the late Theodore Presser was one of 
the strongest and most beneficial influences in the mu- 
sical life of this country. His organization of the 
teachers of the United States, his persistent upholding 
before them of high artistic ideals and his success in 
inducing them to formulate their own views and to 
publish them in THe Erune, created a vast and irre- 
sistible force which operated always for the good of 
music, I have for years felt that I owed him my per- 
sonal gratitude; and his loss brings to me a real sorrow. 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Musical Educator 
In Mr. Presser’s passing, music in America has lost 
one of its great leaders. The Presser Foundation and 
all that it stands for is still largely an unrealized dream; 
but the great educational work to which Mr. Presser 
devoted his life has borne golden fruit. He was thor- 
oughly American in his every view-point, and for that 
reason, no doubt, was able to sense and later to a large 
extent to supply the needs of the American people 
along musical lines. He was of the race of pioneers 
in many of his undertakings and had as well a good 
deal of the statesman in his outlook. He was one of 
the most dynamic men I have ever met, but kindly as 
well. Hence it is not to be wondered at that he ac- 
complished so much. He will be sorely missed. It 
will take more than one man to take up and carry on 
his work. 
WASSILI LEPS 
Noted Conductor 


In the death of Mr. Presser all of us musicians lose 

a very good friend. j 

IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF THEODORE 
PRESSER 


By the Well-Known Composer 
MATHILDE BILBRO 


We shall miss his kindly smile; 
And yet we know 
That smile beams just as kindly now 
As in the days ago 
When he was here. 
We shall miss his words of cheer, 
His never-failing sympathy, 
And gentle understanding; 
And yet that voice is heard, 
His very word 
Speaks all around in signs we see 
Of countless deeds of kindness. 
So how can we 
Say that our friend is gone, 
While his great works and greater heart 
Live on and on? 


Age 17 


Age 21 
EARLY PORTRAITS OF MR. PRESSER 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 
Composer-Lecturer 

And now Theodore Presser is history. Posterity alone 
will know really what he did to advance the greatest 
of the fine arts. His was a big task, a large under- 
taking; and he did it with a will. He was the friend 
of the téacher, and the teacher~is’ the hépe of the ages, 
the moulder of destiny, the preserver of mankind. No 
greater work than this, to teach the teacher to teach. 
He did it and did it well. 


MRS. FREDERIC W. ABBOTT 
Director, Philadelphia Music League 
During the last eleven or twelve years the friendship 
of Theodore Presser has been one of my valued pos- 
sessions. This is not lightly said; for it is indeed an 
assumption to claim the friendship of a man of Mr. 
Presser’s ability and accomplishments. His comments, 
criticisms and friendly advice on my varied efforts in 
behalf of the advancement of music in Philadelphia were 
always of practical value. Whenever Mr. Presser be- 
lieved in an individuai and in that one’s efforts he made 
that belief mean something. Never did he fail in back- 
ing up his words with action. whenever action was re- 
quired, His indefatigable efforts proved an inspiration 
to all of us; and the cumulative wisdom of his many 
years made his kindly personal contact a stimulation and 
an inspiration. : 


WILLIAM C. CARL 
Famous Organist 


A man of great ability; a man who worked unceas- 
ingly to bring the best in music before the musical 
public; an educator, and a man beloved throughout the 
broad expanse of this great country of ours. His work 
will live and be an enduring monument to his memory. 


Opus-Numbers 


By Ardale C. Cross 


Tue following incident shows quite a common over- 
sight on the part of most music teachers and students: 

While trying a strange piano, a young musical ac- 
quaintance entered the hall. Upon completing the piece, 
I turned and asked her how she liked it. 

“That was very pretty,” she replied, “what was it?” 

“That was Chopin’s Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20,” I an- 
swered. 

“Oh, I never bother with the opus and number of a 
piece,’ she boasted. 

Do you, my reader, “bother” with the opus-number ? 
It is to be hoped that you do. Is it enough for you to 
say, “That was a Prelude by Chopin” ? 

“Why is it not?” you ask. 

“Because it is too indefinite. “There ‘are many other 
pieces by the same name and by the same composer. How 
are they to be distinguished except by opus number ?” 

“By the key,” you say. 

“Very good, but what would you do if there were sev- 
eral pieces in the same key? The safe and sanest way 
is to give the opus number. Beethoven wrote several 
sonatas in the same key.” 

Tt would be just as sensible to leave out the composer’s 
name as it is to omit the opus number! It takes both to 
identify such a composition. i 

Yes, it will take some effort to remember these details; 
but anything not hard to attain is scarcely worth the 
having. 


The “Adaptable” Wrist-Action 


By Sidne Taiz 


‘ 


WE spend hours and hours working to acquire “wrist- 
action for octaves” and then overlook the application of 
this facility to many other musical forms. 

How valuable this use of the wrist becomes when sin- 
gle notes are wanted to be repeated in a round, ringing 
tone as at (a) in our example. 


a) b) 


For repeated chords, as at (b), the wrist-action is 
precisely the same as in playing octaves. Is there any 
good reason why the use of the wrist should vary just 
because three rather than two fingers are in use? 
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THEO. PRESSER AS A TEACHER 
By Miss Mattie L. Cocke 
President, Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 

I note that the January, 1926, issue of Tur Etupr 
will be devoted largely to tributes to the memory of its 
creator and guide—Theodore Presser. 

It was in 1880 that Mr. Presser first came to Hollins 
College, having accepted a professorship of Pianu and 
Theory of Music. He was connected with this college 
for three years, and during that time became a vital part 


of its academic life, commending himself to both faculty 


and students as a man of sterling worth, untiring energy, 
an inborn loyalty, a love of truth, and a consecration 
to duty. As a teacher, he inspired in his pupils a love 
for honest work, and as a man he demonstrated in his 
own work all that he taught. A warm friendship existed 
between Mr. Presser and the president of Hollins Col- 
lege, the late Dr. Charles L. Cocke, and at the time of 
his resignation, when unfolding to Dr. Cocke many of 
his plans for the future and a need of a broader field in 
which to carry out and promote his desires and aspira- 
tions, Dr Cocke said to him, “You will succeed unless 
you kill yourself with over-work.” is 

Forty years later, Mr. Presser came to Hollins again, 
a man crowned with success, his life work having 
touched its zenith, his eyes looking, with modest pride, 
upon his great work of love and philanthropy, and his 
success along many lines. His friend, Dr. Cocke, had 
crossed over the border, leaving his own great monu- 
ment—the fruition of his dreams. As Mr. Presser 
grasped the hands of his many friends, we felt that he 
missed the commendation of the one whose faith in him 
had meant so much. 

The handsome music building for which he provided 
last January, and which will be known as the “Presser 
Music Hall,” will be ready for occupancy in a few 
weeks. ' 

In this generous gift, so lately made, we feel that Mr. 
Presser has paid a tribute to his friend and to his stu- 
dents of earlier days, and, at the same time, has pro- 
vided broader facilities for students of music. 


New Presser Music Building Just Completed at Hollins 
College, Virginia, by the Presser Foundation 
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Practical Fingering Illustrated For Individual Needs 


A Self-Help for Advanced Students—Tone Color, Temperament and Its Development 


T IS customary for students to accept as final all 
standard editions, regardless of adaptability to in- 
dividual requirements; therefore the ensuing article 
will serve to emphasize the importance of self-re- 

liance, plus expert guidance, to instruct the student, as 
he advances, to study his individual. needs, never consid- 
ering any edition infallible. 

The examples given below are taken from medium and 
advanced grades of familiar piano compositions. One 
shows the original fingering; the other a practical fin- 
gering. 


No. 1. Seguidilla, Albeniz. 


Ex.1 


Practical 


In crossing over, the right hand must be placed under 
the left, the latter crossing over to take the f-sharp 
with the second finger. Extreme accuracy of attack is 
necessary when making the shift, as the speed and bril- 
liancy is not to be diminished. It is far less awkward 
to reverse the positions, playing the f-sharp in the right 
hand, and chords in the left, as in the illustration. 


This is accomplished without altering a single note 
and places the hands in a playable position, assuring se- 
curity, smoothness, and freedom from blurring, which is 
almost unavoidable for large hands in such close prox- 
imity. 

The reader will at once see in the following example 
from MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance how much simpler 
the second fingering is. 

Example No. 2: 


Ex 2 
Presto (MM. d-=126) 


see nneneneed Weecnsenever, 


pce 


b) 


Here (a) presents the notation of the original edition, 
while (b) suggests a practical execution which avoids 
the unnecessary shifting of the fifth finger. 


The alteration of one finger in the foregoing example, 


_ placing the last two notes in the left hand, avoids an 


unnecéssary shift, allowing greater spced and security. 


In the following example from Murmuring Zephyrs 
by Jensen-Niemann, the reader may see how readily a 
passage may be improved in fingering to suit smaller 
hands. 


Ex.3 


Murmuring Zephyrs, Jensen-Niemann 
Murmurando 


By MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


By a division of fingering, using both hands, the fingers 
remain directly over the note, assuring repose, the requi- 
site accentuation and also avoiding unnecessary rotation. 


The fingering in the following difficult passage from 
Chopin’s Phantasic, Op. 49, is practical and free from 
difficulty only after a thorough training of the thumb and 
a perfect understanding of relaxation and weight, as 
equality and a sustained legato are absolutely essential 
to an even performance. 


The interval B-flat to G-flat, indicated by an as- 
terisk (*), must be accomplished in a connected legato 
by the use of weight. 


In the Schubert-Liszt Hark, hark! the Lark is the 
following: 


Ex.5 
Allegretto b) 


as 
2 


Unless the hand is unusually wide and flexible the 
foregoing fingering of (a), for the left hand, is imprac- 
tical and the execution will be much facilitated by em- 


ploying the change made in (b). Even the smallest 
hands are assured cleanliness, purity of tone, and speed, 
by the use of the first finger of the right hand at the 
point indicated. 

In the Venesia e Napoli (Gondoliera) of Liszt is the 
passage which is reproduced in Ex, 6. 


Ex.6 


Quasi allegretto 
et 


Here the part assigned to the left hand is quite diffi- 
cult for the left hand, when executed as at (a). The 
change used in (b) greatly simplifies this and allows the 
left hand to maintain a pure legato. 

The next example, from the Arabesque, No. 1 of 
Debussy, is a perfect instance for students in the art of 
developing tone by means of relaxation and weight, 


In the right hand the notes of each beat-group will be 
similarly fingered, employing weight; all quarter notés 
will be held, maintaining a pure legato, thereby sustain- 


ing the melody. Thus the muscles at the right side of 
the hand will be strengthened by the continuous use 
of the fifth finger. This 1s accomplished by a perfect 
connection of the value notes, using the same set of 
fingers throughout the passage. -If this is invariably 
accompanied by a distinct finger staccato in the left 
hand, and a gradual crescendo in the ascending passage, 
the effect will be startlingly beautiful, especially as ff is 
immediately followed by pp. The same set of fingers 
throughout the passage enables the performer to con- 
centrate his attention exclusively on the musical effect. 
If the preliminaries are not carefully observed, the musi- 
cal progression and rhythmical perfection ‘will be inef- 
fectual. 

Hundreds of similar passages may be thus simpli- 
fied and perfected by a study of individual requirements 
and perfection of detail as the slightest flaw in the prep- 
aratiom mars the musical performance. 

When students encounter great difficulty in developing 
tone and technic by means of relaxation and weight, 
they lack the necessary temperament, and are devoid of 
a sense of color; therefore, after careful preparation the 
result is a perfect mechanism only, which is very dis- 
heartening and unsatisfactory to the instructor. A sense 
of color is almost invariably accompanied by a magnetic 
personality, charm and brilliancy; therefore, an experi- 
enced conductor senses the temperamental student al- 
most immediately by his manner of grasping the keys. 

The phlegmatic student (totally devoid of tempera- 
ment) is a great trial to a magnetic instructor. There- 
fore, it is advisable to explain to him his shortcomings 
and dismiss him, in preference to attributing his listless, 
indifferent attitude to anything but lack of temperament, 
thereby doing him a grave injustice. He simply can not 
give what he does not possess. 

Many students are gifted with natural musical intelli- 
gence; and, if added to that the temperament is also of 
a high order, the advancement is exceedingly rapid. 
This class of student instinctively feels and controls 
the key without effort, grades his weight, produces every 
variety of tonal color to meet each musical demand, as 
music is a part of his nature. Failure would be im- 
possible to this class, if scientific methods and musical 
guidance accompanied these gifts. 

Students may be classified as follows: 

First—Exceptionally gifted type (found not very fre- 
quently), with ability to rise to any height by possession 
of every musical requisite for success: 

Second—The emotional type, often extremely poetical, 
lacking in intellectuality and imbibing very slowly. 

Third—The brilliant, intellectual type, quick to learn, 
but not so temperamental. 

All these classes are successful; but the first class is 
head and shoulders above the others and should be the 
recipient of every advantage in training to perfect his 
art. 

The student not classified in the foregoing is the timid, 
shrinking kind, lacking self-confidence. This type (often 
exceptionally musical) requires judicious treatment, tact 
and ability in his training, as the instructor must grad- 
ually draw the music from him by constant encourage- 
ment. A nature so sensitive shrinks from severe criticism, 
and only by patient perseverance are artistic results as- 


Norr—Observe the thumb, preserving unusual lightness. 
The weight must be on the right side of the hand, as the 
melodious progression is on the fifth finger. The lightness is 
on the thumb, therefore it springs back instantly when in- 
terfering with the melodious progression on the fifth finger. 
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sured. When once accomplished, this class of student is 
enthusiastic in his gratitude and appreciation. 

All far-advanced pupils require a perfect model and 
must constantly listen to the difficult classics they are 
studying, therefore the instructor should be a virtuoso 
as well as a teacher (never neglecting his own music). 
Listening at recitals broadens and develops the musica! 
instinct, but the student is entitled to know: 

First—How to perform a difficult passage musically. 

Second—Why it should be performed thus, to produce 
a musical effect, and given a scientific demonstration to 
prove it. Then he must be trained to do it. 

Third—What to do, and exactly when to do it. 

After thorough initiation, constant association with 
artists in every line of endeavor is necessary, to obtain 
breadth and vision in every form of art. 

Students most musically inclined are given to the great- 
est distortions, ridiculous sentimentality and mannerisms. 
They give vent to their feelings, regardless of rhythm, 
phrasing, or any of the laws governing real art; there- 
fore, they require a rigid foundation in early youth, as 
otherwise they drift hopelessly from one instructor to 
another, ending in mediocrity. 

After careful preparation by a preparatory instructor, 
capable in every way, a gifted child (regardless of his 
youth) is entitled to the attention of a master-teacher, 
as it is nothing short of criminal to place a budding 
genius in the hands of an incompetent one, often affect- 
ing his, entire musical future. 


MRS. THOMAS FRENCH 
Editor of The Musical Leader 


News of the death of Theodore Presser will be received 
with regret and sorrow by thousands of musicians and 
students who knew him as the founder and editor of a 
great paper. THE Erupe: Mr. Presser was a remarkable 
character. A music lover, he labored long and earnestly 
for art in this country. He founded his paper many 
years ago and grew rich, but during his later years used 
his wealth to benefit deserving musicians. In death as 
in life; he has continued to contribute to their needs, for 
his fortune of two million dollars is to be used for the 
maintenance of the home he built a few years ago which 
is to be used exclusively for needy musicians. Theodore 
Presser was a great man, a great soul, and the home 
he created is an enduring monument, 


PAUL KEMPF 
Editor of The Musician 

Theodore Presser; who died in his seventy-eighth year, 
on Oct. 28, had, through his own initiative and talents, 
established himself as one of the most vital forces in the 
musical life of America. He was essentially a practical 
man; both in his splendid magazine, THe Erupr, and 
in his music publishing business, he sought to serve his 
patrons with the kind of materials for which he so suc- 
cessfully sensed their demand. This policy brought him 
rich returns, as is shown by the large fortyne he had ac- 
cumulated. But his astuteness in business matters did 
not stultify his philanthropic and humanitarian instincts. 
The Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers, which 
now enjoys even greater bounties through his bequests, 
will long remain a fitting monument to his life work. 


Why not Develop the Left Hand First ? 


By Fanny G. Eckhardt 


In teaching new pupils, why not stress the develop- 
ment of the left hand before that of the right? How 
many times have we heard the remark, with reference 
to a trill or run, “Oh yes, I can do it all right with my 
right hand, but somehow or other I ‘cannot seem to man- 
age it with my left!” And yet, how many compositions 
there are which require equal and sometimes more dex- 
terity with the left hand than with the right! 

With most people (excepting those who are left- 
handed) the right hand is naturally capable of greater 
possibilities because, from the moment a child becomes 
conscious of the ability to hold or reach out for an ob- 
ject, he is taught to hold or reach out for that object 
with his right hand. Later he is taught to write with 
his right hand ;—in fact, to do everything with his right 
hand instead of with his left hand. Thus, with the early 
and continual use of the right hand, the muscles of the 
arm, wrist and fingers begin to develop even before the 
child has given thought to the study of music. And yet, 
when he is ready to put his knowledge of signatures, 
notes and rhythm into actual use, both hands are given 
equal attention. 

Try the simple act of snapping the fingers, with the 
right hand, then with the left hand. Which is clearer? 


Seeking Perfection 


By Kenneth M. Hart 


ALL great things suffer the pangs of birth, so if you 
are seeking to be a great player you must bear the pains 
of conquering faults you may have. Be ever on the 
alert, watching every chance of improvement. Form 
the highest ideals, seek inspiration in poetry, books, art 
and the playing of others. 

Be sure your playing is well rounded and not cold 
and mechanical. Strive for beautiful legato and stac- 
cato, from exquisite pp to tornadic ff, on billows of 
crescendo and diminuendo.. Scales played this way are 
most important, also in double thirds. Practice the Forty 
Daily Studies of Tausig; observe every detail and 
practice slowly ; watch that every slight hitch is overcome. 

Have a repertory of at least fifty numbers of various 
moods. Constantly make self-examination; and remem- 
ber you make yourself. 


First Lessons in Scale Playing 


By Alice M. Steede 

THE wise music teacher of today does not ask a young 
beginner to attempt scale playing until some facility has 
been gained in the five-finger position, not only in the 
key of C, but also in the keys of F and D. 

The teacher can then point out that we frequently 
want to play more than five notes in succession that 
for instance we often play from C to C. 


“Now, tell me how many notes there are in the 
octave ?” 


“Eight, of course; and you have only five fingers; so 
we need three more fingers to finish the scale, down- 
wards.” 


It is well to confine the scale to one octave for some 
time; and, of course, the hands should play separately. 
When the time comes to play a scale in two octaves, the 
one in D or Bb will be found best. The C scale has 
no black keys to stop the fingers and make the brains 
behind them think ? 


The ascending scale requires some preparatory work 
for passing the thumb under. For this the exercise 
known as the “scale walk” is one of the most useful 
and may be given to quite young children. It has been 
already described in the pages of ‘Tur Erupe; but for 
new readers it may be explained that it consists of 
playing the C scale in one or more octaves with the 
thumb and one other finger. It can be made quite in- 
teresting to little eight-year-olds by telling them that 
the thumb is the father of the family and he is taking 
the fingers out for a walk one-at a time, lst and 2nd, 
Ist and 3rd, Ist and 4th. 


Occasionally the Ist and 5th fingers may make the at- 
tempt; but as the 5th finger is the baby of the family, 
not very much can be expected from it. However, with 
the other fingers, a fairly even scale can be obtained, 
and any lameness in the walk should be pointed out 
and remedied as soon as possible. 


Compelling Results from Your Practice : 


By Harold Mynning 


WE are told that practice makes perfect; but, alas, 
we know that it is but a half truth. The late Teresa 
Carreno used to say that well directed work would bring 
success. But the trouble with so much work done on 
the piano is that it is not well directed. 

The violinist, Jacques Thibaud, says that if one plays a 
passage over fifteen times a day for fifteen days, it 
ought to be mastered. But we can easily imagine that 
a passage could be practiced in this way and yet fail to 
lay well under the fingers. The following mode of 
practice has been proven to bring results. 

Let us suppose that you wish to master a passage; and 
of course all pieces contain passages big and small. 
First decide on the fingering. Careless, or perhaps we 
might better say undecided fingering, is a great time 
waster. Sometimes Paderewski marks the fingering vt 
every note in a new piece he is studying. In the long 
run it would prove to be better to do this than to go 
ahead with the piece, uncertain as to its fingering. 

After you have decided on the fingering, play: over the 
left hand part first. Most students learn the right hand 
part first. It would seem natural to do this, but it is a 
serious mistake and is one of the main reasons why we 
hear so much poor playing. Always start with the left 
hand, 
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For the Young Church Pianist 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


TEACHERS, who have pupils playing for the Sunday 
evening church services, should suggest appropriate 
selections for the offertory, also a few measures of soft, 
solemn chords to play while the minister offers the short 


prayer that generally precedes this part of the service. 


These few measures may be smoothly modulated into 
the offertory that is to follow. 


For the inexperienced player of church music it would 
be well for the teacher to include a hymn each time in ] 
the lesson assignment, not neglecting to explain that if 


the distance between the bass and tenor is: too great a 


reach for the hand, play the tenor note with the right — 
When the tenor note is more than an octave — 
from the bass, it is rare indeed that it is not within an — 
octave of the soprano, thus making it possible to com- | 
bine the tenor, alto and soprano in a three-note chord 


hand. 


for the right hand. 


A Student’s Courtesy 


By Gertrude G. Walker 


Very few music students realize that there is more or — 
less obligation to the teacher who regularly reserves a 
specific hour for them. It is quite a difficult proposition — 
for the teacher to arrange a convenient hour for each — 
Knowing this, in planning a new season’s pro- — 
gram most teachers look over the schedule of the pre- | 
vious year and, for those pupils who have given any 
indication of continuing lessons, keep a reasonable length 


student. 


of time the reservation they had previously. 


Therefore, students, who find that, owing to stress of © 
high school studies, business ties, or whatsoever reason, 


they temporarily at least have to discontinue their lessons, 


should telephone or write the teacher of this fact, fulfill 
a more or less moral obligation but cement the friend- — 


ship made in the studio. 
This courtesy, which is too little practiced by the gen- 


eral public, is of inestimable value to the conscientious 
teacher who not only has the musical education at heart — 
but also is a personal friend interested in each and every — 


life placed under her tutelage. 


How Do You Listen to Him Play? 


By Sarah Alvilde Hanson 


. How do you listen to a person playing for you? Do 


you keep quiet or do you talk a “blue streak” when he 
is performing? 
pieces—of course you urge him to play more than one— 


which he, perhaps cynically, does, apparently himself — 


sole audience and playing under decided difficulties. 


Do you ask him to play for you at all times, in or out — 
of season, without regard to his wishes, or whether he is ; 
tired or really unwilling to play, amiable though he usu- 


ally is about offering his music and efforts for you? 
How about applause in public places? There are times 


and not times for this also, you know, or perhaps you do 


not know. 


Do you stamp your feet “in time” with the music; 
comment on it during its rendition, and ah, oh, hum—do — 
you—hum? Perhaps we'd better not pursue this further, — 


What the Piano Teacher Should Know 


By T. S. Lovett 


That relaxation is a preventive and not a propulsive. — 


That friction is the only active or propulsive. 


That in all of nature’s activities there is repulsion as 


» 


Only stopping for breath between his — 


well as attraction, tension as well as devitalization, en- 


ergy as well as conservation, friction as well as lubri- 


cation. 


That it is the proportions that count, not merely the | 


ingredients. 


That a principle must be understood and a sensation 


sensed before either or both can be applied. 


That the amount of friction necessary is measured by 


control. 


That more friction than is necessary to control is an _ 


unnecessary amount of friction. 
That a balanced action means a balanced tone. 
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New Ideas on Study and Practice 
An Interview Secured Expressly tor THE ETUDE With the Eminent Concert Pianist and Composer 
PERCY GRAINGER 
This Interview Was Secured by Leslie Fairchild 
Part II 


This section of Mr. Grainger’s interview may 
be read independently of the First Section, which 
appeared in “The Etude’ for December, 1925. 


How should one adapt fingerings, chord divisions and 
passage divisions to the limitations of small hands? 
“By dividing up passage work, chords, arpeggios, and 


so forth, in closer (more frequent) divisions than 
those normally used. For instance: 


Ex.7 


a) 
5 5 


Instead of 


“In such a chord as is shown in 7a, it should be 
rolled very rapidly. 

“In a passage like 7b, one may hesitate just a little 
between the two groups of four notes, to allow the 
hand to travel down to the low D. 

“Many passages for one hand involving uncomfort- 
ably big stretches can with advantage be divided 
between the two hands, thus avoiding the element of 
stretch: 


Ex.8 
Written 
i 4 


be 


“Even players with big hands should divide up pas- 
sages and chords more than they do. Stretching les- 
sons accuracy (because a stretched position of the hand 
is always accompanied by a certain degree of cramp— 
of lessened acuteness of position sense) and should, 
therefore, be avoided by all hands, small or large, as 
far as practicable, as in the following from Liszt’s 
Liebestraume, III. 


—— F 
leggiero merge i 


“In my edition of the Grieg Concerto will be found 
several instances of passage work divided up to suit 
small hands and to ensure’ greater accuracy for large 
hands, as in 10, 


How should one study chords, octaves and heavy attack 
in general? 


“This is partly answered under our earlier discussion 
of stiff fingers, position of greatest resistance, wrist and 
arm action. 

“In practicing heavy attack raise the arm (in arm 
action) about one foot above the keyboard, between each 
blow. The fingers must be trained (by continued heavy 
practice) to stand a lot of pummelling, otherwise they 
will not stand the strain of concert playing. 

“When finger tips or nails crack and break badly, cover 
with plently of adhesive plaster and play with it on 
(also in concert) rather than with colodium or newskin.” 


How should one study pedalling, including the su- 
taining pedal? 


Damper Pedal 


“Legato pedalling is the backbone of all pedalling 
and can be practiced as follows: 


Ex. 12 
First Then 


é 3 : fn = s ay 


Play 
Ve. Pedal 7 aes b | dd 


| 
Pedal 7 #- 
Couti2d4 1284 conti 2845678 1 2346678 


“In legato pedalling the pedal should never descend 
with the note, but always immediately afterwards. 

“Trish Tune from County Derry’ is an example of 
legato pedalling. The tune is throughout printed in 
bigger notes,” 


Ex. 13 


Slowish, but not dragged, and wayward in time. m M. d's 
between 72 and 104 (Rubato i/ tempo, e non troppo lento) 


The tune well to the fore 
hen sentito iT canto 
Pp 


Sustenuto Pedal 


(As described by Mr. Grainger in his edition of Grieg’s 
“Norwegian Bridal Procession’’—published by Theo. Presser 
Co. Mr. Henry T. Finck, the eminent critic and author, says 
of this edition that it exemplifies like nothing else be has 
ever read for mixing brains with music and also calls atten-! 
tion to the ravishing use that Mr. Grainger makes of the 
sustenuto (middle) pedal.) 

“The growing realization of the advantages to be 
derived from the liberal use of the sustaining (or ‘sus- 
tenuto’ or ‘middle’) pedal has, during recent years, de- 
veloped, extended and perfected piano playing more than 
any other single factor; so much so that in the near 
future a pianist not availing himself of the advantages 
of this truly wonderful American invention will be as 
much out of date as the dodo—as much of an anach- 
ronism as is to-day a pianist making no use of the 
damper pedal. 

“A properly functioning sustaining pedal will, as long 
as it is pressed down, clearly sustain any note or notes 
the keys of which were pressed down prior to the de- 
pressing of the sustaining pedal, and will not (as with 
the damper pedal) sustain any note or notes played after 
the depression of the sustaining pedal, provided the fol- 
lowing three rules are faithfully carried out: 

(1) The note or notes to be sustained by the sustain- 
ing pedal must be pressed down before the sustaining 
pedal is depressed, otherwise the sustaining pedal will 
not take affect upon the note or notes. 

(2) The note or notes to be sustained by the sus- 
taining pedal must be held down by the fingers until the 
sustaining pedal is fully depressed, otherwise the sus- 
taining pedal will not take effect upon the note or notes. 

(3) The damper pedal must always be fully raised 
at the moment of pressing down the sustaining pedal, 
otherwise the sustaining pedal, as it is held down, will 
“sustain” the entire damper system and a complete blur 
will result, thus defeating the whole object of the sus- 
taining pedal. Immediately the sustaining pedal is fully 
depressed, however, and at any time during’ its retention, 
the damper pedal may be freely used and delightful new 
effects produced by the co-operation of these two pedals. 

“The object of a lavish use of the sustaining pedal 
is the attainment of greater tonal clarity, and the result 
of this clarification is a strong influence in the direction 
of greater refinement and subtlety of performance, purg- 
ing the student's playing of ‘banging’ no less than of 
‘blurring,’ if rightly understood and applied. 

“Enlightened pianists employ the sustaining pedal 
almost as extensively as they do the damper pedal; 
and I would strongly advise all pianists hitherto un- 
familiar with its technic to acquire the ‘sustaining pedal 
habit’ as soon as possible. 

“The left foot must be able to negotiate both the 
soft pedal (wna corda) and the sustaining (middle) 
pedal at the same time. He who lacks this technic of 
the left foot (double pedalling) cannot claim to master 
modern pedalling. 

“In order to accomplish this the sustaining pedal should 
be held down by the tip of the left shoe, while the heel 
is raised upwards and outward (the left knee turning 
inward towards the right knee) until the ball of the 
left foot is able to rise above the soft pedal and press 
it down. When both soft and the sustaining pedals 
are thus held down by the left foot the position of that 
foot will be nearly at right angles to the position of the 
right foot (which retains its usual position) with the 
toe of the left foot turned in towards the right foot 
and the heel turned outward towards the bass end of 
the piano. Though this position seems very awkward at 
first, it can readily be acquired and effortlessly controlled 
with a few weeks of practice. This branch of technic 
should not be neglected by the student, since the simul- 
taneous use of the soft and the sustaining pedals by the 
left foot is a constant necessity in modern music and an 
indispensable adjunct to mature pianism. 

“In the Norwegian Bridal Procession, by Grieg, at 
measures 13 and 116, the una corda pedal is used simul- 
taneously with the sustaining pedal. 
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Ex. 14 
Alla Marcia M.M. about 152 


(sustaining beaall 


Half Pedalling 
“By ‘half pedalling’ is meant lifting up the right “foot 
pedal just so high that the dampers only partially arrest 
the vibrations of the strings. Beautiful diminuendos and 
many other charming effects can be made by the use 
of the vibrating pedal.” 


Bx. 15 
Colonial Song, by Percy Grainger 
’ Faster 
Press down keys 
Tactumo Slow x without the hammers 


(about first speed) off rN: | striking the strings. 


———— —— — 


ge sf 


How should one study to gain rhythmic accuracy and 
consciousness ? 


“By using the metronome largely when practicing 
(both in slow and fast practice) and by counting the 
smaller sub-dizvisions of rhythm. 


Ex.16 
Posthumous. Chopin Study 


velar 2 3 1 
or 1 


“The following measure from the third measure of 
Fugue 4, in D minor, second part of Bach’s ‘Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,’ should be practiced in both the 
ways here given (A and B). 


== SRA 
(AlMetr abr : lt ae an 
(B)Metr. ¢ f r aa aan patil 
fe pea ene 


eagsolegseoissesosats go 


Ex. 17 


“The whole Fugue should be practiced in these two 
ways, counting aloud, and using the metronome through- 
out as at A, and then throughout as at B. 

“There are no rhythmic combinations that cannot ie 
accurately controlled by counting the smaller sub- 
divisions plus metronome. Players and teachers should 
be able to handle and explain all sub-divisions of rhythm. 
Rhythm is not a ‘heaven-born gift’ or a ‘feeling.’ It is 
the result of knowing the sub-divisions, counting them 
faithfully in practicing and even in performance, and 
plenty of rhythmic self-criticism through the impartial 
metronome.” 


How Should One Study to Gain Reliability of Memory? 


(1) By memorizing each hand separately. 

(2) By slow playing, thinking of each note as one 
plays at the keyboard. 

(3) By unconscious physical memory, reading a book 
or holding a conversation while playing from memory 
(in some respects this is the most important side of 
memory), 


(4) By conscious no-physical memory. Think a piece 
out, away from the keyboard, accounting for every note 
in the imagination, recalling such details as fingering, 
passage divisions and pedalling as minutely as possible. 

(5) By selecting in each piece as many “starting 
points” (points from which one can start afresh, with 
calm certainty, at a moment’s notice) as possible, to the 
nearest of which one can return in the event of a sud- 
den lapse of memory. 

(6) By thinking out each piece according to its har- 
monic procedure and formal structure. 


The Presser Foundation 


What it is. How it was Founded. What it Will Mean. 


NLIKE other great philanthropies created en- 

tirely through bequests, the Presser Foundation 

has been in active existence, functioning through 

many departments, for nearly two decades. The 
Founder was thus able to determine with care just how 
he desired'to have his fortune dispensed for the benefit of 
the followers of the art through which he acquired his 
means and to which he always had a very deep sense of 
gratitude. 

The Foundation is the outcome of Mr. Presser’s funda- 
mental principles of philanthropy. He always gave in far 
greater proportion to his earnings than the average man. 
In his youth he was inspired to help others. 

The Foundation itself was the outgrowth of his estab- 
lished practice of helping aged musicians, musicians in 
distress, and musical education. 

Accordingly, in 1893, he reported to the Music Teach- 
er’s National Association, in convention assembled, that he 
had visited the Home of Rest for Musicians, founded at 
Milan, by Giuseppe Verdi, and proposed that such a home 
be established in America. In 1907 he endowed and 
opened such a home in Philadelphia. This was moved 
later to a larger building in Germantown, a beautiful sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, and in 1914, a much larger home, 
accommodating sixty residents, was built adjoining his 
own dwelling. The home is a fine modern building in 
every respect. The principal conditions of admission are 
that the applicant shall be between the ages of sixty-five 
and seventy-five, in reasonably good health, shall have 
taught music at least twenty-five years in the United 
States of America, and shall pay an admission fee of 
four hundred dollars. A booklet giving pictures and full 
detailed information about the Home will be sent upon 
application to the Presser Foundation, 1713 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In 1916 the Foundation itself was established to con- 
solidate Mr. Presser’s existing philanthropies and to 
make possible the creation of other branches. Up to the 
present time the Foundation has adhered strictly to one 
policy, that of limiting its grants to the existing branches. 
Money is not disbursed through any other channel: In 
the future the Foundation may establish other channels. 

For instance, help has not been administered to individ- 
ual pupils, because the Foundation has never had the 
proper machinery for the adequate musical examination 
of individuals. The scholarships, therefore, are granted 
only to colleges which are doing a specific work in music, 
and even then the students must also be pursuing a gen- 
eral course in education. 

The general channels of the Foundation are at the 
present time represented in the following departments : 

The Home for Retired Music Teachers; 

Department for the Relief of Deserving Musicians; 

Department for Scholarships; 

Department of Grants for Music Buildings at Col- 
leges. 

The work of these departments may be thus rich 
described : 


Department for the Relief of Deserving Musicians 


HIS Department was organized in 1916 for the 
purpose of administering emergency aid to 
worthy teachers of music in distress. Those needing 
assistance are required to fill out an application blank. 
This is forwarded to the Board of Directors, who make 
proper investigation and then take prompt action on the 
case. Every effort is made to do away with “red tape” 
and to bring relief as quickly as possible. All corre- 
spondence is regarded as strictly confidential. : 
The activities of the Board of Directors are supple- 
mented by those of a Board of Non-Resident Directors, 
who have kindly consented to act in their respective 
localities, informing the Foundation of cases of real 
need that may come to their attention and obtaining sup- 


plementary information concerning cases that may be . 


referred to them by the Foundation. Small pensions 
have been granted. in a few extreme cases. 


during his lifetime. 


‘those he did. 
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Department of Scholarships 

HIS Department, inaugurated in 1916, grants to 
universities or colleges where music is taught, an 
annual sum of $250.00 to provide one or more scholar- 
ships for students taking music as part of their college 
work, especially those who aim to become teachers of 
music. 
Institutions desiring such scholarship grants are re-— 
quired to make formal application to be included in the 
approved list, and to make the award of scholarship aid _ 
in accordance with the regulations. governing the activi- 
ties of chis Department. The students recommended by 
them must be young persons of good character and abil- 
ity, who, without such assistance, would not be able to 
carry on their studies. Moreover, the students recom- 
mended for aid must include at least six hours per week, 
throughout the academic year in non- “matisical collegiate 
subjects. 
During his life the Founder snsiated that no mention 
of the Foundation or of the Founder should appear in any 
catalog or other publication of the institution. All grants 
are made directly to the institution, not to the indivdual 
students. 


Department of Grants for Music Buildings at Colleges 
HIS is the most recent branch of the Founda- 
tion’s work. By this it is planned to help col-— 

leges which have been conducting thriving musical 
departments, but which have no_ suitable build-— 
ings, by assisting the college to secure such a building, 
The conditions under which such grants may be obtained, 
as funds become available, will be furnished upon request. 
These conditions were familiar to Mr. Presser, and he 
was cngaged upon the active consideration of them | 
within a few days of his death. The first building to be — 
erected under the new department is the Music Building 
at Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, where Mr. Presser 
was at one time a Professor of Music. The next will 
be erected at Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, where 
Mr. Presser was both student and teacher. q 

Other departments of the Foundation doubtless will be 
established in the future, to embrace other phases of © 
musical philanthropy, as the needs become apparent. 


The grants of The Presser Foundation 
are made through the decisions of Trustees - 
and Directors of the various Boards of 
some thirty members. Only six of these are 
on Boards of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany. Thus all grants are made indepen- 
dent of the Theodore Presser Company and 
upon the advice of a majority of Directors 
representing various musical, philanthropic 
and educational interests. This plan of 
independent decision upon the merits of all 
applications was fostered by Mr. Presser 


THEODORE PRESSER ON GRADING 
TEACHING PIECES 
By C. A. Woodman 

Managing Director, Oliver Ditson Company - 


Shortly before the completion of The Presser Home — 
for Retired Music Teachers, I spent a week-end with 
Mr. Presser, who was a delightful host and companion. — 
One night, after the household had gone to bed, he 
said to me: 

“One of the secrets of my success is the perfect grad- — 
ing of every teaching number published by me. Did _ 
you ever see a little child go out to coast with his sled 
on a slide used by older children that had a big jounce 
right in the middle ‘of it? That jounce was a source of | 
delight to the older children but terrifying to the young 
child. Did you ever see a first-grade teaching number — 
that flowed along so easily and smoothly just like a 
slide and then suddenly there appeared a measure of. 
third or fourth grade that was just as terrifying to the 
child as the jounce in the slide? I make it my particular 
business to see that all “jounces” are removed from every 
teaching number. A first-grade number is’ first grade 
from beginning to end and that is why teachers like 
Tue Erupe and why they have such success with their 
pup‘ls; for in addition to the perfect grading every num-— 
ber has a pleasing little melody running through it.” | 

No one but a broad gauge and generous hearted man _ 
ever would have thought of confiding a secret of this 
kind to a business competitor. 


R. G. McCUTCHEN 
Musical Educator 


A great and good figure has been lost to American’ 
music, I have admired. him from boyhood, because of 
his high character, the things for which he stood, andj 


i. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


The Work of the First Two Years 


What would a reputable teacher expect a child to 
know who has two years of piano instruction ?— 
E. A. S. 


Doubtless the question refers to that hypothetical crea- 
ture, “the average pupil.” Practically, as Betsey Prig 
would put it, “there ain’t no sich thing.” For every 
pupil has his peculiarities, some of them to the good 


‘and some to the bad. So any scheme must be more or 


less modified to suit the particular case. 


Let us then consider the following as merely an ap- 
proximate statement of the work, which can be adapted 
as much as is necessary: 


First YEAR 


1. THE INSTRUMENT: how the piano is con- 
structed, and what happens when a key or pedal is de- 
pressed. 


2. NOTATION: The staff, clefs and all characters 
used in connection with the staff; the notes, at least 
including sixteenths, and their location when applied to 
the keyboard, also rests and accidentals; the definition 
of the most common musical terms. 


3. TECHNIC: the study of touch and technic through 
elementary finger exercises; the major scales of C, 
G, D, F and the minor scales of A, E, D at a moderate 
pace through two octaves, in parallel and possibly con- 
trary motion; simple arpeggios on the tonic chords of 
the above keys. 


4. THEORY: intervals between the notes of the 
scales, and the structure of the tonic chord. 


5. EAR TRAINING, on the above intervals. 


6. TRANSPOSITION of simple finger exercises in- 
to nearby keys. 


Zee lnc es AND STUDIES OF THE FIRST 
GRADE, with explanation of their forms and some 
knowledge of their composers. 


Seconp YEAR 
1. NOTATION: Sixteenth and thirty-second notes 
and rests; further definitions of words encountered in 
the music studied. 


2. TECHNIC: the remaining major scales and the 
addition of B, G and C minor, through three octaves, 
in parallel and contrary motion and in canon form, still 
in moderate tempo; arpeggios through two octaves, 
founded on the three principal triads of each key studied; 
finger exercises on varied rhythms, the trill, mordent 
and other embellishments. 


3. THEORY: the consonant intervals; the three prin- 
cipal triads in root position and inversions, cadences. 


4. EAR TRAINING: writing from audition of mel- 
odic fragments derived from music that is studied. 


5. TRANSPOSITION of exercises and simple pieces 
into familiar keys. 


6. STUDIES AND PIECES OF THE SECOND 
GRADE, with analysis of their forms, principles of inter- 
pretation, and study of composers. 


Advance Materials 


Can you suggest material for a girl of sixteen who 
has studied Czerny, Op. 299; Heller, Op. 47; Bach, 
Three-voiced Inventions ; some of Chopin’s Preludes 
and Impromptus, and who has also played such 
solos as Grieg’s To Spring and Rachmaninov’s Pre- 
lude in Ct Minor. Of course, she has had seales, ar- 
peggios, and so on. She has done a few Beethoven 
Sonatas.. She loves it all, and I think she is a won- 
derful student, having had her as pupil for four 
years.— Mrs. O ee 


For studies, I suggest the first book of Moscheles’ Op. 
70, and, in modern vein, Nine Etudes, Op. 27, by Arthur 
Foote, or Twelve Etudes, Op. 39, by MacDowell. 

For pieces, try the following: 

Moszkowsky : Gondolicra, 

Schitt: A la bien aimée, 

Alabieff-Liszt: The Nightingale. 

MacDowell: Polonaise. 

More elaborate compositions may include Bach’s /tal- 
ian Concerto, Schumann’s Papillons, Op. 2, Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, and Grieg’s Sonata in 
G minor. 


High Wrists 


My pupil holds her wrists too high and, asa result, 
her arms are stiff, making her tones forced. She in- 
sists that sbe cannot relax when her wrists are 
slightly lower than her knuckles. After proving to 
her that this is not the case, she argued that I was 
not correct, since she has been told to raise her 
wrists.—V. L. 


Perhaps your pupil sits on too high a stool when prac- 
ticing. If you are careful in prescribing just the right 
height for the piano stool, the first condition for a cor- 
rect hand-position is assured. 

Anyway, it is much better for her to hold her wrists 
too high than too low, since high wrists give a better 
command of tone-qualities than low ones. Don’t bother 
too much about the matter, but stress rather the prin- 
ciple of relaxation, and the wrists ought eventually to 
adjust themselves properly. 

It looks as though your pupil were too much inclined 
to dictate to you. Why does she study with you, if she 
thinks that she knows more about the matter of playing 
than you do? Wrong or right, the teacher is the one 
to prescribe how the pupil is to play, and not the pupil. 
I should say that she needs a little judicious “sitting on.” 


Touch and Technic 


Please give a definition of the two words, touch 
and technic, which will show the difference between 
them: for example, in Dr. Mason’s Touch and Tech- 
nice.—F. J. T. 


As applied to piano playing, the word touch refers 
to the different ways by which the keys may be de- 
pressed: 7. e., by striking them, by pressing them with the 
fingers in contact with the keys, by “caressing” them 
(caressando), and other variations. 


On the other hand, technic refers to the various uses 
of the playing muscles, by which different kinds and 
degrees of touch are secured. 

In other words, touch is the end to be attained, while 
technic is the means of attaining that end. 


Extemporization 


As piano teachers, we are of course occupied mainly 
with the interpretation of written music. If, however, 
we could transport ourselves back to about the year 
1800, we should find that the necessary equipment of a 
professional pianist included the ability to extemporize 
upon any theme that was given him for the purpose. 
Mozart, when a small boy, for instance, won his chief 
laurels for his marvellous extemporizations. 


In the subsequent glorification of technic, however, 
this power of expressing one’s self directly on the key- 
board has well-nigh died out; so that many proficient 
players are now quite unable to perform even the slight- 
est chord progression without the backing of written 
notes. 


True, too much rambling about on the piano is apt to 
make a budding pianist careless when it comes to accurate 
interpretation; but, given a pupil who has acquired 
careful habits, would it not be a good idea to encourage 
him, out of practice hours, to browse about on the key- 
board and to taste some of the joys of self-expression 
in music? 

I am led to these reflections by a correspondent in 
the far West who makes a plea for this kind of work; 
apropos of the subject of “chording,” she says: 


Too many teachers teach about chords, but not 
how to put them to practical use. If more were 
taught to find the three principal triads in each key 
and to use these in any position, they would enjoy 
and learn music much sooner and train their fingers 
better than by any other means, even if they had not 
an ear true enough to enable them to ‘‘chord” in 
accompanying. 

I have a young son who saw no use in practicing 
chords, preferring to spend his time in playing given 
compositions. But one day, when we were snowed in 
with others, and had plenty of time on our hands, we 
discovered in the crowd a violinist and a pianist, but 
no music! TI offered to play with the violinist, with 
the result that we gave so mucly pleasure that every- 
one asked, “How do you know how to do it?’ I told 
them that I learned how when a child, and that 
it had been years since I had had anyone to play 
with. I had to hustle, especially to find out the 
minor chords that are occasionally necessary ! 

When we arrived home my son got busy, and 
pressed me to sing all the old songs for him, while 
he learned to “chord !’—Mrs. FE. R. O. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


I wonder if any of our Round Table members give to 
their pupils any instruction in extemporization. If so, 
will you not send us an account of your experiences, 
or how you go about teaching it? 


The Pedal, and First Pieces 


When and how should the use of the pedal be 
taught? When should a beginner be given his first 
piece, and what would you suggest that I give ?— 
Be aie 


Don’t be in too much of a hurry to introduce the 
pedal, as it is a disturbing factor for a beginner. It 
had better be avoided entirely by children whose legs 
are not long enough to reach it, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the “infant prodigy,” when a special attachment 
to raise the pedal may be employed. 


For larger children or adults, wait till the funda- 
mentals of notation and touch are well understood, and 
then occasionally introduce a pedal effect, marking it 
carefully on the music by the sign , | _, in which 
the first down stroke shows just where the pedal is to be 
depressed, the horizontal line how long it is to be kept 
down, and the final vertical line where it is to be re- 
leased. Exercises in depressing and releasing the pedal 
promptly should be previously given. For some time, do 
not allow the pupil to use the pedal except where you 
distinctly mark it. 


It is often a marvelous inspiration to a child to have 
a “real piece,” just like the grown-ups. So it may be 
wise, if the pupil is an apt one, to give, even as soon 
as the fifth or sixth lesson, a little piece in the treble 
clef, such as: 

Dance of the Fairies—BuGcBEE 
My First Walts—ENGLEMANN, 
These may be followed by 


In the Boat (Waltz)—Norrts 
Melodie, Op. 68. No, I—ScHUMANN 
Little Drum-Major March, Op. 3—ENGEL. 


Cabinet Organ Practice. Materials 


(1) I live in a country town where a box-shop and 
blanket mill are the chief industries. Among my 
pupils are several who have cabinet organs. These 
pupils do not continue lessons very long, but go to 
work as soon as they are able. But they want to 
play for their own pleasure. They practice on an 
organ, but take their lessons on my piano, and, of 
course, make technical mistakes, such as playing 
too staccato, making breaks in arpeggio work, and so 
on. Is it best to be particular about these mistakes ? 
It seems to me best to overlook some of these, and 
to let them go ahead as far as possible, learning 
scales, chords, sight-reading, and plenty of pieces 
that can be played on an organ. Is this right? 

(2) What exercises should be given to a thirteen- 
year-old girl who plays 3% grade pieces very nicely ? 
She has had Czerny-Liebling, Book 2; Presser’s 
Album of Trills, and a few octave studies, which 
seem to be too hard for her hands.—M. T. S. 


(1) It is practically impossible to make a pupil into 
an expert pianist who practices only on a cabinet organ. 
But such a pupil can yet learn to read fluently and cor- 
rectly and, above all, can cultivate a knowledge and love 
of good music which will enrich his whole life. I 
should not allow these pupils to play in a slip-shod way, 
but, on the other hand, should not expect them to culti- 
vate much of a distinctively pianistic style. Emphasize, 
however, the structure of the music itself; interest the 
pupil in musical history and the master composers, ex- 
plaining why their music is considered of supreme merit. 
Thus they may be led to a real appreciation of music, 
which is, after all, the best thing you can do for them. 

(2) I should give her Heller’s Studies, Op. 46. These 
may be followed by Cramer’s Selected Studies. 


Third Grade Studies 


What studies may be used after Bilbro’s S 
Melody Lessons?—A. M. Se 

For technical studies, use Berens, New School of 
Velocity, Op. 61, Book 1. 


For interpretative studies, use Heller, Twenty-five 
Studies, Op. 47, Lazarus, Style and Technic, Op. 129. 


“Of what value is all this talk about dissonance, digital 
dexterity, polytonality and double stops? Composers of 
today seem to have lost track of the innermost quality 
of music, the expression of the soul.” 

—Max Rosen, 
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THE COMPOSING OF 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 


WAGNER was fifty years old, broken and 
defeated when he undertook to write “Die 
Meistersinger.”” Broken and defeated, he 
wroté this lovely music in a fit of absolute 
despair. He was in debt and.homeless, his 
wife had left him, and he was even think- 
ing of becoming a tutor to an English 
family about to leave for India. In his 
extremity, he took refuge at the house of 
friends in Mariafeld, and it was the hospi- 
tality of Frau Wille that made this glorious 
music a reality. 

“He wanted to work, to be undisturbed, 
and I had even given him servants for his 
own use. Many visitors from Zurich, 
brought here by curiosity or sympathy, when 
the news spread that the famous man was 
at Mariafeld, were turned away by me; 
Wagner was not in a mood to submit to 
such interruptions. He wrote and received 
many letters; he begged me to pay no 
attention to him, to let him eat alone in his 
room, if that did not disturb my domestic 
arrangements too much.” 

And in the end the good lady received her 
reward. ”One morning,” she writes, majes- 
tic chords came to me in my sitting-room 
from the salon. Opening the door softly, 
I held my breath to hear what came, as it 
were, directly from the master’s first cast. 
Nothing could have induced me‘to interrupt 
him. It was as if I felt directly the power 
of a great artist’s mastery over refractory 
material. What was it that so mightily 
agitated my fancy and spirit? First dark- 
ness—suddenly a ray of light—then, like 
a flash of lightning, joy illumines the soul. 
Silently as I had come, I went. I never 
told Wagner of the impression made upon 
me by what I had heard.” 


CHABRIERS LIV BLY PARTIBS: 


SoME interesting facts about Chabrier 
and his “Spanish Rhapsody” are given in 
the notes on this French master and _ his 
work in a Boston Symphony program. We 
give somewhat abbreviated excerpts. 

Chabrier, we learn, had uncommon 
mechanical skill as a pianist and his left 
hand was marvelous. In his later years, 
however, he said, “When a man has little 
hair left, and that is white, he should 
stop playing the piano in public.” 

He is described as having been exceed- 
ingly fat until disease shattered his body 
and brain. His eyes were bright, his fore- 
head. unusually well developed. He de- 
lighted in snuff-colored waistcoats. Hugues 
Imbert describes him as amiable, gay, fond 
of a joke. 

Chabrier gathered about him artists and 
amateurs, for whom he provided curious 
entertainment. There were Saint-Saéns, 
with prodigious musical memory and true 
Parisian gaiety; the actors Grenier and 
Cooper; Manet, the painter; Taffanel, the 
flute-player. There were performances of 
Schumann’s symphonies; there were ‘also 
delirious parodies, as when Saint-Saéns im- 
personated Gounod’s Marguerite. There 
Were strange instruments, such as a queer 
organ with strange stops, which set in 
motion drums, cannon, and so on. 

Chabrier went to Spain to get the mate- 
rial for his “Spanish Rhapsody,” which is 
based on old Spanish dance forms, partic- 
ularly the Jota Aragonesa and the Mala- 
guena. 

The Jota is said to have originated in the 
2th century and is attributed to a Moor 
named Aben Jot, who, expelled from 
Valencia, on account of his licentious songs, 
took refuge in Aragon, where his songs 
were well received. 

The Jota is frequently accompanied by 
verses, of which this is a brief sample: 
“Your arms are so beautiful, they look like 
two sausages hanging in winter from the 
kitchen ceiling.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


THE UNWRITTEN SYMPHONY 


One of the most tragic pages in Berlioz’s 
“Memoirs” is that in which he had the in- 
spiration to write a symphony, but was 
compelled to let it go unwritten for purely 
financial reasons. The beginning of it, an 
Allegro in A minor, two-four time, got 
him out of bed one night and he, began to 
write it, but, on second thoughts— 

“Tf I begin this bit, I shall have to write 
the whole symphony,’ he confides to his 
diary. “It will be a big thing, and I shall 
have to spend three or four months over 
it. That means I shall write no more arti- 
cles and earn no money. And when the 
symphony is finished I shall not be able 
to resist the temptation of having it copied 
(which will mean an expense of a thousand 
or twelve hundred francs) and then of 
having it played. I shall give a concert, 
and the receipts will barely cover half the 


cost. I shall lose what I have not got; the 
poor invalid will lack necessities (this re- 
fers to Berlioz’s wife, who was ill at the 
time) ; and I shall be able to pay neither 
my personal expenses nor my son’s fees 
when he goes on board ship. . These 
thoughts made me shudder, and I threw 
down my pen, saying, ‘Bah! tomorrow 1 
shall have forgotten the symphony.’ The 
next night I heard the allegro clearly, and 
seemed to see it written down. I was filled 
with feverish agitation. I sang the theme; 
I was going to get up but the re- 
flections of the day before restrained me; 
I steeled myself against the temptation, 
and clung to the thought of forgetting it. 
At last I went to sleep; and the next day, 
on awakening, all remembrance of it had 
indeed gone, forever.” 


MENDELSSOHN’S “OVERTURE TO THE DRAMATIC FUND” 


Mendelssohn did not want to write his 
Overture to “Ruy Blas,” yet it is a master- 
piece. He wrote it in less than four days, 
yet it shows no signs of hurried workman- 
ship. He considered Victor Hugo’s play 
of that name “of no value,” yet it inspired 
in him some fine melodies splendidly and 
vigorously treated. Here is the whole story 
as Mendelssohn told it in a letter to his 
mother, written March 18, 1839: 

“You wish to know how it has gone with 
my overture to ‘Ruy Blas.’ Merrily enough. 
Between six and eight weeks ago the request 
came to me to write something for the 
performance connected with the Theatrical 
Pension Fund, a very excellent object, for 
the furtherance of which they were going 
to play ‘Ruy Blas.” The request came to 
me to write an overture, and in addition 
they besought me to compose a Romanza, 
because they though the thing would suc- 
ceed better if my name were connected 
with it. 

“T read the play; it is really of no 


value, absolutely beneath contempt; and I 
told them I had no time to write an over- 
ture, but I did compose the Romanza. Mon- 
day (a week ago) was to be the day of 
the performance. On the, Tuesday before, 
the people came, thanking me warmly for 
the Romanza, and said they were sorry that 
I had written no overture, but they saw 
perfectly that for such a work time was 
needed, and next year they would be more 
thoughtful and would give me more time. 
They stirred me up; I took the thing at 
once in hand, that same evening, and blocked 
out my score; Wednesday morning was 
rehearsal, Thursday was concert, and yet 


on Friday the overture was ready for the 


copyist. Monday it was given three times 
in the concert room, then rehearsed once in 
the theatre, and in the evening was given 
in connection with the wretched play, and 
has made me as much fun as anything I 
ever did in my life.” 

Ever afterwards, according to Grove, 
Mendelssohn called this work “the Over- 
ture to the Dramatic Fund.” 


SCHUBERT AS A STUDENT 


“SALIERI was the first to recognize Schu- 
bert’s supreme gift,” says Duncan in his 
biography of this composer. “He placed 
him with Ruczizka for lessons in composi- 
tion. Before long the pupil so astonished 
his teacher that he reports to his chief— 
Salieri—that ‘the boy knows everything 
already; he has been taught by God.’ Sa- 
lieri himself then took Schubert in hand. 
The accomplished Italian was a handsome 
man, with an expressive eye, a quick temper 
and a great reputation. 

“He soon perceived that in Hagers Klage 
(March 30, 1811) and some string quar- 
tets, there was genius of an unusual order, 
‘He can do everything,’ exclaimed he of 
Schubert, ‘he is a genius. He composes 
songs, masses, operas, quartets—whatever 
you can think of.’ Schubert used to go to 
his house in the Seilergrasse, carrying a 
large roll of MSS. under his arm, for the 
master’s verdict and advice. 


“The lesson over, he would then com- 
monly steal into a neighboring wine-shop, 
where he would chat for hours over a glass 
with his friend Doppler. These lessons ex- 
tended over the five years in 1813-17, and 
were thus begun in the last year of Schu- 
bert’s stay at the Convict, and continued 
long after. 


“On Sundays and holidays, the boy com- 
monly took part in quartets, some of which 
were of his own composition—‘taken 
scarcely dry from his desk’ says Kreissle. 
It is a pleasant picture of home life to see 
father Franz seated at his ’cello—earnest 
enough but none too accurate—with 
brother Ferdinand as leader, and Ignaz 
taking the second violin, while Franzl (in 
his spectacles) cleverly handles his viola, 
keeping a sharp eye on his father, whose 
slips, if recurring, would be gently pointed 
out with, ‘Herr Vater, there must be a mis- 
take somewhere.’ ” 


“Music is a moral law. It gives a soul 
to the universe, wings to the mind, flight 
to the imagination, a charm to sadness, 
gayety and life to everything, It is the 


essence of order and leads to all that is 
good, just, and beautiful—of which it is 
the invisible but nevertheless dazzling, pas- 
sionate, and external form.’—Plato, 
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WHEN TOLSTOI SAW “SIEGFRIED” 


Totsror and Wagner had nothing in 
common, and the great Russian was merci- 
less in his criticisms of the equally great 
German. Here is an account of a perform- 
ance of “Siegfried” taken from Tolstoi’s 
“What is Art?” 

“When I arrived, an actor in tight-fit- 
ting breeches was seated before an object 
that was meant to represent an anvil. He 
wore a wig and a false beard; his white 
and manicured hands had nothing of the 
workman about them; and his easy air, 
prominent belly, and flabby muscles readily 
betrayed the actor. With an absurd ham- 
mer he struck—as no one else would strike 
—a fantastic-looking sword-blade. One 
guessed he was a dwarf, because when he 
walked he bent his legs at the knees. He 
cried out a great deal, and opened his 
mouth in a queer fashion. The orchestra 
also emitted peculiar noises like several 
beginnings that had nothing to do with one 
another. Then another actor appeared 
with a horn in his belt, leading a man 
dressed up as a bear, who walked on all- 
fours. He let loose the bear on the dwarf, 
who ran away, but forgot to bend his 
knees this time. The actor with the human 
face represented the hero, Siegfried. He 
cried out for a long time, and the dwarf 
replied in the same way. Then a traveller 
artived—the god Wotan. He had a wig, 
too; and, settling himself -with his spear, in 
a Silly attitude, he told Mime all about 
things he already knew, but of which the 
audience was ignorant. Then Siegfried 
seized some bits that were supposed to rep- 
resent pieces of a sword, and sang: ‘Heaho, 
heaho, hoho. Hoheo, haho, haho, hoho!’ 
And that was the end of the first act.” 


“The majority of musicians nowadays 
expect a maximum of fame from a mini- 
mum of effort.” 

—Musical News and Herald. 


MUSICAL PARIS 


THoucH written before the war, when 
all things were different, Romain Rolland’s 
“Musicians of Today” gives a vivid word- 
picture of the part Paris plays in modern 
musical art, that is still fundamentally true: 

“The nature of Paris is so complex and 
unstable that one feels it is presumptous to 
try to define it. It is a city so highly- 
strung, so ingrained with fickelness, and 
so changeable in its tastes, that a book 
which truly describes it at the moment it 
is written is no longer accurate by the 
time it is published. And then, there is 
not one Paris only; there are two or three 
Parises—fashionable Paris, middle-class 
Paris, intellectual Paris, vulgar Paris—all 
living side by side, but intermingling very 
little. If you do not know the little towns 
within the great Town, you cannot know 
the strong and often inconsistent life of 
this great organism as a whole, 

“If one wishes to get an idea of the 
musical life of Paris, one must take into 
account the variety of its centres and the 
perpetual flow of its thought—a thought 
which never stops, but is always overshoot- 


ing the goal for which it seemed bound.- 


This incessant change of opinion is 
scornfully called ‘fashion’ by the foreigner. 
And ‘there is, without doubt, in the artistic 
aristocracy of Paris, as in all great towns, 
a herd of idle people on the watch for new 
fashions—in art, as well as in dress—who 
wish to single out certain of them for no 
serious reason at all. But in spite of their 
pretensions, they have only an infinitesimal 
share in the changes of artistic taste. The 
origin of these changes is in the Parisian 
brain itself—a brain that is quick and fever- 
ish, always working, greedy of knowledge, 
easily tired, grasping today the splendors 
of a work, seeing tomorrow #ts defects, 
building up reputations as rapidfy as it pulls 
them down, and yet, in spite of all its 
apparent caprices, always logical and 
sincere.” 
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Keeping Your Piano in the Best Possible Condition 


By STEPHEN CZUKOR 


The Author of this Article has been Connected with a Leading Pianoforte Manufacturer for Many Years 


SHALL TRY in the next few minutes to tell you 
just exactly how to take care of your piano. 
As we all know, climatic conditions play havoc with 
any sort of musical instruments, especially so with a 
piano. The average piano owner is always in doubt as 
to just exactly what to do during the different seasons 
of the year; whether to keep the piano open, keep the 
piano closed, what to polish it with, etc. The majority 
of piano owners pay no attention to their piano for 
several reasons, some through ignorance and others 
through carelessness. 

When you purchase a car, you buy it with the full 
knowledge that service and up-keep is absolutely essen- 
tial. When you buy your piano and after you have had 
your free tuning and polishing, unless you are a musi- 
cian using the piano constantly, you neglect atten- 
tion to your piano. This is one of the reasons many 
people are dissatisfied with their piano. During the 
Spring when we have cold and wet weather, you open 
your windows without any regard to the consequences 
upon your instrument. During the summer, the windows 
are naturally open. Should a squall or rainstorm happen 
along, you close your windows and as soon as it is over 
you open them, and all the moisture and dampness 
that is caused by the rising vapor swell the keys, rust 
the strings and do untold damage. But, of course, 
many people go away during the summer and say “Well, 
our piano needs no attention, because we do not use it.” 


Send for a Good Tuner 


i] N THE FALL you are busy arranging your home and 
quite likely wait until the heat is turned on. Then 
you send for a tuner. If he is a good, reliable and thor- 
ough man and understands repairing, he will tell you 
just what is wrong with the piano. If he is just merely 
a tuner, he will simply tune the piano, collect his fee 
and you will be no wiser as to the condition of your 
piano. In many cases a good: reliable man tells you 
about the condition of your instrument and the answer 
he gets is, “Oh, it is good enough, I only have the 
children study on it.” 

This goes on year after year when the children have 
learned to play really well, they’ll start to complain 
about the piano. You again call your tuner in and he 


‘will probably tell you it will cost you anywhere from 


$40 to $80 to repair the piano, whereupon you ask for 

smelling-salts. For this is what you say, “Why, I 
have taken the best of care of this piano, and had it 

tuned regularly and I don’t see why there should be 
S . ag 

so much trouble with it”’ Then you call another tuner. 
This man immediately realizes that you know nothing 


about a piano and says, “Oh, I can fix this piano up for 


about $15 or $20.” As a rule this is the man who gets 
the job and when he is through with it, the piano is no 
better and at times worse than when started. But your 
mental condition does not permit you to admit this until 
two or three weeks after the work has been done. 

To avoid this sort of thing call up some reliable con- 
cern who specialize in this sort of work or better still 
let the concern from whom you have purchased your 
piano do the work, for they have more interest in the 
instrument they manufacture or sell than anybody else. 


Spring Cleaning for Your Piano 


You have a spring cleaning in your home and you take 
down your draperies, your curtains, pick up your rugs, 
dust the furniture, in fact you do everything possible to 
make your home clean, but you give absolutely no 
thought to the piano. This piece of furniture, as some 
people term it, requires more attention than anything 
else in the house; not only from a view point of being 
clean, but also from the investment pomt of view. You 
may buy a new rug for $100, a new chair or curtain for 
$15 or $20, but you cannot buy a real good piano for 
many times that sum. 


Cleaning the Piano 


ATER you have your spring cleaning, call in your 
piano man and have him clean the inside of your piano 
thoroughly so that when the summer months come along 
and bring with them the moths, they should not have an 
opportunity of eating the delicate felts inside of the 
instruments. 

There are many opinions as to just exactly what to 
do in order to keep the ivory keys from turning yellow. 


We all know that ivory turas yellow with age, but there 
is a way of retarding it by giving them careful and 
constant attention. The fallboard of the piano, or the 
front piece which covers the keys, should be kept open 
at all times, except when sweeping or dusting, at night 
and during rainy weather. A great amount of uric acid 
exudes through the finger tips and when this is permitted 
to stay on the keys it gradually turns them yellow. The 
best way to wash ivory keys is to use alcohol, wood 
alcohol preferably. Take a small piece of rag on the 
tip of your index finger and just moisten it the least 
bit, taking great care not to touch any of the black keys 
or any of the varnished surface of the piano. 
Another way to help keep the ivories white is to pur- 
chase a piece of good quality felt, the length of the 
keyboard. This is best when it is white, as the dye 
of any other color may be injurious unless it is of 
exceptionally fine quality. 

Some apartments are very damp and while you may 
not feel it physically, the piano being very delicate, 
shows it by having a bluish hue over the varnish work 
constantly.. Dampness in the apartment will also take 
immediate effect upon the steel strings and cause a 
great deal of corrosion. A good way to prevent the 
strings from rusting is to place about one half pound 
of unslacked lime in the bottom of the piano, when it 
is a grand piano you may place one quarter of a pound 
in the back of the plate and one quarter of a pound 
on the plate on the righthand side of the piano. 

Never put anything on the sounding board, as this 
will cause a buzz or jingling sound, or possibly muffle 
the tone. 

Polishing the Piano 

alan are many chemical preparations on the mar- 

ket for the purpose of polishing furniture and also 
recommended for pianos. These polishes, while they 
really put a gloss on the instrument, in the end do untold 
damage to the delicate varnish work. To recommend 
anyone of these would be a rather difficult thing, but 
a simple and inexpensive polish that anyone can use, 
is 7% lemon oil and % turpentine. This is for high 
polished surfaces. For dull finish or semi-gloss finish 
2%, crude oil and % turpentine. The process is as 
follows: 

Take a small piece of cheese-cloth and apply this oil 
sparingly. Take about one yard of cheese-cloth and 
wipe the oil off until it is thoroughly dry. When- 
ever purchasing cheese-cloth try and get the very best. 
This should not cost any more than 12 cents or 15 cents 
a yard. Always rinse out the cheese-cloth in lukewarm 
suds in order to remove the starch therefrom. When 
through polishing the piano, the cheese-cloth may be 
washed and used several times. Never leave oil soaked 
rags in the closets as the lack of oxygen may cause 
spontaneous combustion. Many fires start from unknown 
origin that can be traced to these kitchen closets where 
you have old oil soaked rags laying around from time 
to time. 


Preserve This Article 


Here is an article by a real piano 
maker. It is one of the very best 
of its kind we have ever read. It 
should be preserved by ETUDE 
readers for future reference. A 
cheap piano is always an expen- 
sive investment. A fine piano may 
become likewise if you do not 
take care of it. The article is 
reprinted from THE MUSICAL 
ADVANCE, by permission of that 
publication. 


Just to give you an idea of how some people neglect 
their pianos through sheer ignorance; not ignorance 
through lack of education, but through ignorance of 
not knowing just exactly what to do. 


Not Tuned in Eighteen Years 

HILE TRAVELLING through the south some 

years ago, I had occasion to visit a well-known 
family. After dinner they requested that I play the 
piano. When I sat down to play I found that the pitch 
was over a tone flat. Not only that, the keys went all the 
way down on the frame and were striking the wood- 
work. I asked the hostess when she had this piano tuned 
last, as I saw it was in pretty bad condition. This is the 
answer I received. “Well, that certainly is very sur- 
prising. I have had that piano eighteen years and it has 
never been tuned and I don’t see why it should be giving 
trouble now.” 

Now can you imagine, my dear listeners, what would 
happen to your automobile or any other mechanism if 
you had given it no attention for eighteen years? Then 
the hostess remarked, “Well, it is really surprising that you 
should find any fault with it. Why, everybody that comes 
here just simply raves about the beautiful tone of the 
piano.” This of course, is the big fault of our so- 
called friends. They naturally will not come to you 
and knock your piano for fear of incurring your ill 
will. It is only in rare occurrences where a person will 
take the responsible task of telling you that your piano 
is in a poor condition, and the only person who will 
really tell you this without hurting your feelings is the 
piano man. Teachers as a rule know something about 
a piano. They all know tone quality, but only a few 
of them really know piano construction. 

Whenever there is something wrong with the piano, 
the teacher immediately suggests a tuning. This gives 
an opportunity for the piano tuner or repair man to 
tell you the exact condition your piano is in. Take 
advantage of his advice and keep your piano in good 
condition so that you may have plenty of pleasure and 
good music for many years. 


Helpful Piano Rules 
‘OW LET US go over in detail of the most im- 
portant features of “How to take care of- your 
piano” properly. 

1. Keep your piano open at all times except when 
sweeping or dusting and at night or during rainy wea- 
ther. 

2. Wash the keys with alcohol, taking care not to 
touch any of the black keys or varnished surface of 
the piano. Also keep a strip of felt on the keys. 

3. To avoid corrosion of the metal parts place ™% Ib. 
of unslaked lime on the bottom of the piano, when it 
is a grand piano place %4 lb. of unslaked lime orf the 
plate. 

4. Do not use any of the so-called furniture polishes, 
but instead take 7 lemon oil and % turpentine, for 
high polished pianos and % crude oil and % turpentine 
for dull finished pianos. Take a dry piece of cheese- 
cloth that has been previously rinsed in lukewarm suds 
and dry thoroughly. 

5. Have your piano tuned at least twice a year. 

6. Have your piano cleaned every year during your 
spring cleaning. 

7. Make sure that the piano tuner or repair man is 
really an expert in his line. If in doubt phone your 
order to the company of whom you have purchased 
your piano as they are really best qualified to give your 
instrument the proper attention. 

If you keep these points in mind, the average good 
make piano should last from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years. 


Forward—March 


By Sylvia Weinstein 


Stupents having difficulty in playing marches at the 
proper tempo may simplify this problem as follows: 

Set the metronome at the speed the composition is 
being played; then leave the piano and march around 
the room, singing to the beat of the metronome. If this 
test indicates that the tempo has been incorrect, regulate 
the metronome to a comfortable march time, and practice 
the piece with it, at the newly acquired tempo, 
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THE CELEBRATED LARGO 


G.F. HANDEL 


Aria from the‘Operaof Xerxes” 
Mr, Presser was a great admirer of the worhs of Bach and Handel. The arrangement of this number in particular was to him a veritable labor of love. 


Arranged by Thev. Presser 


(Orchestra) 
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In the orchestral manner. To be played brilliantly and with firm accentuation. 
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QUIPS AND QUIRKS 


,but very attractive musically. Note carefully the various time values. Grade 3. 
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Suitable for indoor marching, calisthenics 
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JACK IN THE BOX 


A jolly little recreation piece, which may be used asa musical recitation by reading the given text, using the Piano part as an accompaniment, 


Lyrics by Mort Eiseman 


Grade 3, 
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HE BALDWIN responds, like a 
human being, to every mood. 
It sings joyfully when I feel like 
singing. It cries when I feel 
like crying,” exclaims VLADIMIR DE 
PACHMANN, great interpreter of 
Chopin, unrivalled lyric pianist. 


For its enduring purity and resonance, 
for its perfect concord of tone and 
action, the Baldwin is the choice of 


FOKm@An GIN ERATION DETPAGH MANN HAS USED THE 


A SUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. The 
book, ‘‘How Artists Choose Their Pianos,” 
will help you in selecting the instrument for 
your home. We will be glad to send you a 


copy free. Address 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PYZALVYULELVL LIV ue tv 


exacting musicians the world over — 
on the concert stage and in the home. 


In any Baldwin you will find a new 
revelation of your musical dreams. 
Visit the Baldwin dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up; 
Grands, $1400 and up; Reproducing 
Models, $1850 and up. 


Convenient payments if desired. 
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to bring you the most wonderf 


The Bruns 


The FIRST purely electrical reproducing instrument 


Now 


On Exhibition 


PANATROPE-The joint 
achievement of the Four World 
Leaders in musical and electrical 
acoustics— The RadioCorporation 
ot America, The General Electric 
Co., The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and Brunswick, 


LECTRICITY, the force that has 
changed civilization; that has 
captured the hidden tones of mel- 

ody from the air; that has given man 
light, transportation and power; the 
force on which the greatest age of 
human progress is largely built; has 
now been harnessed to bring you 
music incomparably different, won- 
drously beautiful, gloriously inspiring, 
without parallel in musical history. 

This achievement is the result of the 
joint effort of four of the world’s lead- 
ing electrical and acoustical labora- 
tories—The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and Brunswick. Only so impos- 
ing an effort could have achieved so 
inspiring a result. 


Thousands have waited to hear this 
remarkable instrument ... and now 
it is actually here! You just must 
hear this epoch-making Panatrope, 
which has commanded front-page at- 
tention for weeks in the great metro- 
politan newspapers of the United 
States. 7 


The world’s first electrical repro- 
ducing musical instrument — 


It is the FIRST purely electrical re- 
producing instrument as yet known to — 
the world. There is no other like it. 
It is rated by world’s musical authori- 
ties, critics and publicists the most 
remarkable musical instrument known 
to man. . 

Compare any musical reproducing 
instrument you have ever heard, no 
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Many Elocutionists, Pianists and Singers Enjoy Great Success in the use of Recitations with Pianologue Accompani- 


ments as Novelties on the Entertainment or Recital Programs. 


Here are a number of such Offerings including the 


Humorous, Characteristic, Dramatic and Sacred. Some few of these are Songs Adaptable to use as Pianologues. 


/ 


Now is the Time to Work Up Novelties for Spring Programs 


Cuddles 


By Clay Smith 
Catalog No. 19743 Price, 30c 
The audience gets keyed up to an inte7- 
esting love story only to jaugh at, their 
own disappointment in the identity of 
“Cuddles.” 


Fishin’ 
By Clay Smith 
Catalog No. 19744 Price, 35c 
A cunning tale of three Fishers, one be- 
ing Cupid. The audience will laugh, but 


there will be some cynics in it who will 
question as to who did the angling. 


Was, But Isn’t 


By De Loss Smith 
Catalog No. 18925 Price, 35c 


The futility of racing at right angles to 
an express train is briefly expounded in 
this clever little encore recitation, The 
simple, but nevertheless effective, piano 
accompaniment completes the mental pic- 
ture created by the verse. 


Ol Man Conshunce 


By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 18811 Price, 60c 


The “‘bogie-man”’ of all evil-doers is dis- 
cussed and his mysterious power over the 
human mind is fully deseribed. May be 
used as a dialect recitation or as an enh- 
core song for alto or bass voice. 


A Home Run 


By De Loss Smith 
Catalog No. 18924 Price 35c 


Thrilling ninth inning in the ball game, 


a home run needed to_ win. Of course, 
Our Hero is at bat. Unlike “‘Casey’’ of 
H immortal fame, however, he accomplishes 


this sensational feat. This phenomenon is 
succinctly explained in the very last line. 


Toy Shop Heroes 
By H. Wakefield Smith 
Catalog No. 18545 Price, 60c 


Love finds heroes in a toy shop as well 
as in palaces of the mighty. The_tragic 
fate of the tall tin soldier and wee French 
doll are here related with the assistance 
of a quaintly descriptive piano accom- 
paniment, 


Crossing the Bar 
By W. H. Neidlinger 
Catalog No. 12533 Price, 60c 
Tennyson’s immortal lyric is most ap- 
propriate for a quiet reading or recitation 
and will prove a splendid contrast to a 
heavy dramatic number. 


The Dachshund 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13176 Price, 30c 


A very, short poem describing a very 


long subject. 


Daddy 


By A. H. Behrend 
Catalog No. 13484 Price, 35c 
This beautiful old English song of Mary 
Mark Lemon’s, set to music by A. H. 
Behrend, is an excellent subject for a 
recitation. 


A Fable 


By I. Oliver 
Catalog No. 13515 Price, 30c 


A conversation between two of our most 
domesticated animals and the ‘hired 
man’”’ discloses some quaint philosophy on 
the part of the Jatter, who preaches the 


doctrine of contentment in a _ rather 
humorous manner, 
A Wise Bird 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catlog No. 17054 Price, 30c 


Not the owl, as one might suppose, 
but the woodpecker is eulogized herein for 
extraordinary intelligence. 


A Dear Little Goose 


By August Halter 
Catalog No, 19980 Price, 35c 


Here is a darling little girl soliloquizing 
on her future years. even reconciling her- 
self to growing a little fat. 


De Hoot Owl 


By Shirley Dean Nevin 
Catalog No. 19884 Price, 30c 


A delightful dialect number, givins ° 
little philosophy in a quaint comparison. 
The conceits of the Hoot Owl and the 
Whip-poor-will as shown in their discus- 
sion certainly are equalled in the vanities 
of men. 


A Good Girl 


By Mildred Adair 
Catalog No. 18277 Price, 30c 


The story of a maiden who eschewed 
even the mildest forms of dissipation. 
Proudly she reiterates, “I don’t’? when 
each vice is suggested, The climax in the 
last line is sure to ‘“‘get a laugh’’ from 
the audience. 


Retribution 


By De Loss Smith 
Catalog No. 18923 Price, 35c 


Wherein the ‘‘fresh’’ clerk’s audacious 
proposal is accented by the fair young 


maid—to his ultimate chagrin. This num- 


ber is also suited for use as an encore 
song for medium or high voice, 


Ain’t You Got Me? 
By E. R. Kroeger 
Catalog No. 14337 Price, 60c 


A cute little colored dialect number with 
a quaint touch of pathos. 


April First 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13188 Price, 30c 
Will ‘‘catch’’ the audience every time. 


The Boston Cats 


By Edgar A. P. Newcomb 
Catalog No. 5412 Price, 40c 
A musical feline abandons his concert 


tour to live the life of a gentleman of 
leisure. All art (?) has its recompense. 


Fair Warning 
By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 16594 Price, 50c 


“tired of being bossed’’ 
asserts his independence, and gives “‘fair 
warning’ to everything and _ everybody. 
The dire threats he utters are very seri- 
ous—to him. 


A small boy 


_ Food for Gossip 
and The Loyalty of Men 


By Walter Howe Jones 
Catalog No, 17146 Price, 40c 


Two recitations to the same musical 
setting; the first about a little girl who 
is familiar with the failing of her sex, 
the second illustrating the fidelity of 
male beings to one of their number when 
marital storms threaten. 


The Foolish Little 
Maiden 


By Carlos Troyer 
Catalog No. 3509 Price, 40c 


A yain little maiden receives quite a 
shock when she enters the church on 
Sunday morn, late, as usual, and_ hears 
the choir sing, ‘‘Hallelujah,’’ which she 
mistakes for ‘‘Hardly knew you.’’ 


The Lord is My 
Shepherd 
By Phyllis Fergus 
Catalog No. 22525 Price, 30c 


a most acceptable musical 


This gives 
reading of the 23rd 


background to a 
Psalm, 


Kids 
By Phyllis Fergus * 

Catalog No. 22747 Price, 30c 

Just as cute and as humorous a little 
child story poem as one can imagine. 
Eyen old “‘Scrooge’’ befcre his Christmas 
Eve experiences would have been mellowed 
by this number. 


The Night After 

Christmas 

By Frieda Peycke 
Catalog No. 18366 Price, 50c 
A cute recitation for ‘‘Kiddies’’ or 
“srown-up’’ in which the scene of desola- 
tion following Christmas Day is depicted. 
The text was selected from _a poem by 


Mrs. John T., Van Sant in St, Nicholas 
Magazine. 


Cured 


By Mildred Adair 
Catalog No. 18379 Price, 40c 


With the advent of vacation time Willie 
miraculously recovers from a most mys- 
terious malady that had seriously_ inter- 
ferred with his studies and caused him to 
lose many days during the school term. 


The Bow-Legged Boy 
By Carlos Troyer 
Catalog No. 2861 Price, 40c 
A setting of Eugene Fields’ well-known 


poem, written as an encore song, but suit- 
able for use as a recitation. 


By the Zuyder Zee 
By Louis F. Gottschalk 
Catalog No. 4136 Price, 30c 


A demure Dutch fishermaiden abandons 
her occupation at the approach of a 
bigger “‘catch.”’ 


A Child’s Philosophy 
By Walter Howe Jones 
Catalog No. 17260 Price, 30c 


Wherein the young philosopher reaches 
the conclusion that he must make sac- 
vifices for the future generation. 


Foolish Questions 
By Deems Taylor 
Catalog No. 12816 Price, 50c 


Some of the thoughtless, as well as 
the downright foolish, questions that you 
hear many times a day are answered in a 
most effective manner. 


George and His Father 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13211 Price, 30c 


A very new and very short version of 
the celebrated cherry tree episode—a_ ver- 
sion that places the parent in a new light 
and the son in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 


The Gipsy Trail 
By Tod B. Galloway 
Catalog No. 14738 Price, 60c 


Judge Galloway’s setting of Kipling’s 
lilting Romany lyric has enjoyed most 
wonderful popularity as a vocal solo, 
and recently has been used as a musical 
reading with great success. 


The Good Little Boy 


By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 13513 Price, 40c 


The subject of this sketch has some 
doubt as to his status, but offers some 
convineing ‘arguments. during his dis- 
course to prove that he is not as black 
as he is painted, 


I Doubt It 
By R. Jefferson Hall 
Catalog No. 2418 


A monologue by a skeptical coquette. 
The lines are bright and witty. 


I Know a Cave 

By Mathilde Bilbro 

Catalog No. 17085 
A clever little encore recitation with 


a suggestion of the ghostly. 
be used as a piano solo. 


I Wonder Why? 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13119 


A very short, but effective encore, suit- 
abie for a Leap Year Girl. 


Katy Did 
By Walter Howe Jones 
Catalog No, 16291 


Has no_ reference to the 
insect. Merely a recitation of the 
yentures of a young lady who always said 
she would not, but ‘“‘Katy did.”’ 


King Solomon and King 


David 


By James Francis Cooke 
Catalog No. 15420 


May be used as a song or recitation. 
KHnlightens us as to the motive that in- 
spired the literary masterpieces of the 
above-named gentlemen. 


Lissen Ter Dis Story 


By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 13514 


A splendid dialect recitation or encore 
song. Has a descriptive and effective 
piano accompaniment, 


Little Boy Blue 


By John Lilley Bratton 
Catalog No. 8265 
Among Eugene Fields’ charming stories 
of child life, Little Boy Blue probably 
has the greatest appeal as a recitation. 
The musical setting is rhythmically ac- 
curate and requires an accompanist of 
only average ability, 


A Man’s Song 
By Reginald Billin 
Catalog No, 14002 Price, 40c 


_A virile recitation with a spirited mu- 
sical accompaniment. The poem is short 
pane musical setting of moderate dif- 
culty, 


O Mary, Go and Call the 
Cattle Home 
By C. S. Briggs 

Catalog No. 13092 Price, 40c 


The composer of the well-known sacred 
song, “‘Hold_ Thou My. Hand,” has fur- 
nished this descriptive setting to Charles 
Kasey beautiful poem, ‘‘The Sands 
o’ Dee.” 


The Morning Call 


By Walter Howe Jones 
Catalog No. 16290 Price, 40c 


“Willum’’ doesn’t pay much attention 
to mother’s call, and_ even the buck- 
wheat cakes arouse only a passive de- 
gree of interest in the young hopeful, 
but when father calls—! 


Woes of a Boy 


By Frieda Peycke 
Catalog No. 17233 Price, 50c 


This little chap has no use for grown- 
ups and doesn’t hesitate to express his 
opinions. 
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Mother o’ Mine 
By Bertha Remick 
Catalog No. 6884 Price, 30c 
Rudyard Kipling’s gripping poem of 


mother love makes an excellent subject 
for a short dramatic encore, While 


this setting was originally written as a § 


vocal solo, it may be used for a_piano- 
“logue or a musical recitation with good 
effect. 


N uthin’ but You 


By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 17523 Price, 30c 


An amorous negro dialect number in 
philosophical vein, by a very successful 
writer of humorous songs of a type suit- 
ae for use as encores or musical recita- 
ions. 


Of Course She Didn’t 


By Geo. Lowell Tracy 
Catalog No. 6557 
Offered such an opportunity, few maid- 


ens would. Suitable for an encore song 
or musical recitation, 


Paying More for It 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 17053 Price, 30c 


Two short parodies on the ancient 
Mother Goose rhyme about ‘‘the old 
woman who lived in a shoe,’? in which 


it is shown that the high cost of erery- 
thing has effected some remarkable 
changes in living conditions, 


The Peanut Vendor 


By Geo. L, Spaulding 
Catalog No. 17364 


.A unique little pianologue relating the 
rise of an humble street merchant through 
the use of meagre musical talent such 
as a fair voice and the ability to whistle. 


Peer Gynt 

By Edv. Greig 
Price, 10c 
A condensed version of Ibsen’s world- 
famous drama, to be used as a musical 


reading with the music of Edy. Greig. 
A very effective dramatic recitation. 


Predicaments 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13984 Price, 40c 


A musical monologue in three very 
short parts, describing in turn a funeral 
idiosynerasy, _the contrariness of the 
world and the doctrine of good cheer. 
All of which is accomplished in less than 
five minutes. 


There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry 
By Homer A. Norris 
Catalog No. 5325 Price, 50c 


Many settings of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem have been made, but this 
one by Mr, Norris seems to be the best 
suited for recitation, 


"Um, Not Me! 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 17055 Price, 30c 


The dizzy altitude attained by the 
greatest of modern inventions, the air- 
plane, holds no attraction for the young 
Senegambian relating this tale. 


Willie’s Nightmare 


By A. Louis Scarmolin 
Catalog No. 16881 


After giving a short description of his 
exciting Experiences, from which the 
origin of his difficulties can be gleaned, 
vas gives us a remedy that never 
ails, 


Willie’s Prayer 

By Mrs. E. L. Ashford 
Catalog No. 17084 Price, 40c 
May be used as a song or recitation. 


A plaint of a boy with a little baby 
sister. 


Price, 30c | 


Price, 30c J 


Price, 30c 
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Originally for two pianos, this Va/se has been arranged as a solo in response to many demands 


out tastefully and with much expression. Grade 4. 
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One of the most recent compositions of the great European Master. Play in modern style,with strong contrasts. Grade 5. 
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Transcribed by HENRI BENO SLEEPY HOLLOW TUNE RICHARD KOUNTZ 


An effective recital arrangement of a very popular song. 
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% The indicated fingering is optional. The entire Melody may be played inthe first position if desired : 


eH Double stopping optional. The lower notes may be omitted if desired. 
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Fascinating Tasks for Tiny Tots 


By Rena I. Carver 


Cuitpren like these ways of learning 
note and rest values and thus never find 
time notation confusing. 

Buy two large sheets of cardboard in 
each of these colors—red, blue, green, yel- 
low, pink and purple; also three large sheets 
of black cardboard and one of white. 

Lay aside the black and white sheets 
and cut the others into circles eight inches 
in diameter. Draw a line through each 
of the blue circles dividing it into two 
equal parts. Divide the green circles by 
lines into four equal parts; the yellow 
circles into eight; the pink circles into 
sixteen; and the purple circles into thirty- 
two equal parts. 

Draw the outlines of whole and half 
notes on the white sheet and cut out. On 
one of the black sheets draw and cut out 
quarter, eighth, sixteenth and thirty-sec- 
ond notes. From the other black sheet 
cut all the rests. These cardboard notes 
and rests may be secured from some sup- 
ply houses. 

See that the children are provided with 
Taking a red circle, 
tell them that this whole circle may repre- 
sent (or stand for) a whole note or a 
whole rest in music. Let each choose a 
whole note and paste it in the center of a 
red circle. Do the same with a whole rest. 

Then explain that the blue circle has a 
line dividing it into two equal parts, each 
part being called one-half. Have each 
child select two half-notes, paste one in 
each part in correct position, and cut the 
circle at the indicated line. 


At each lesson explain a new note and 
rest value. Let them keep the work which 
they finish each lesson. 

Prepare the Great Staff with enlarged 
spaces on white cardboard and divide it 
into long measures of equal length. Cut 
at each bar line and place the Base and 
Treble Clefs on each measure card. Place 
the time signatures, as 4-4, 3-4, on sepa- 
rate cards. 

Using 4-4 time let each child select a 
whole note and paste it on Small C and 
One-line C of the Great Staff. Continue 
this work until each child has a measure 
of every note and rest value in every 
time signature, including the dotted notes 
and rests. (It is understood that the 
children are being trained to distinguish 
by ear the different kinds of time and 
rhythm. ) 

In connection with this call at random 
for different note and rest values, which 
they may pick up from the loose pile. 
With these separate notes, rests and time 
signatures they love to construct meas- 
ures on Great Staff cards. 

By this time they are usually familiar 
with their notes and a charming variation 
may be instituted. 

Let each child think of a little melody 
that he has learned to play and permit 
him to construct it with these movable 
notes. They may have wide-spaced music 
paper on which to paste some of these 
melodies. This work trains their powers 
of observation and attention, besides being 
an aid to memorizing. 


How One Teacher Treats the Missed-Lesson Problem 


By Marie M. Lyon 


I am giving below a copy of the notice 
which I send on a card five by three inches 
in size. 

It has produced fine results with my 
clientele and is passed along with the hope 


that it may do the same for others. 
According to my custom each parent re- 
ceives a written statement of my only rule. 
All lessons missed must be made up. Ab- 
sence (due to sickness of more than two 
weeks) is excepted. 
If for any reason a lesson cannot be taken 


Musical 
Stopped the Chin Music 
Nodd—‘“‘How ‘is the music in the Bing- 
bang Restaurant?” 
Todd—“Splendid! I was in there with 
my wife for an hour the other evening and 
couldn’t hear a word she said!” 


Hopeless 

“Copy of ‘Pansy Faces,’ please, miss.” 

Assistant—‘In what key?” 

Youth—“Key? She didn’t say nothin’ 
about keys.” 

Assistant—“Do you know if the lady is 
a soprano or a contralto?” 

Youth—“She ain’t neither of them— 
she’s the dishwasher at the cafe!” 


The Only Drawback 
“Only one thing kept my daughter out 
of opera,” said the proud father. 
“Yes, I know,” said the weary one. 
“T’ve heard her sing.” 


Equipped 
“Ts your son going away to college?” 
“He hasn’t said, but he’s bought a sec- 
ond-hand ukulele.” 


Should Be a Leader Too 
Subhead—“Sousa sues cigar manufac- 
turer for giving his name to a 3-center.” 
The Sousa cigar should have a band, of 
course. 


r 7 


at the appointed time, please notify me before 
the lesson period so that the time will not be 
held open for you. Failing to comply with 
this request, the pupil is subject to dismissal. 

Tardiness is not excused. 

Parents are asked to keep a eareful report 
of pupil’s practice time, and sign report be- 
fore each lesson. Reports on pupil’s work 
will be made at each lesson. 

Pupils who fail to show interest in the 
work after a reasonable period of time wil 
be reported to their parents for special con 
sideration. 

I am sure you will see the justice of this, 
and co-operate with me in making it effective. 


Smiles 
Muchly Musical 
Tim—“A pretty girl is like a melody.” 
Jim—“Yes, I saw one the other night 
that looked pretty sharp, and she knocked 
me flat, so I sent her a note.” 
Tim—‘What did she write?” 
Jim—“Oh, she told me not to play 
around,’—California Pelican. 


No Good 
“Madame, the children won’t go to 


sleep !” 

“Tell them to come here and I will sing 
to them!” 

“T’ve already threatened them with that, 


but it doesn’t help.” 


Optimist—‘Harmony exists everywhere 
for him who would find it.” 

Pessimist—“Sorry to disagree with you, 
but how about the Clasher family? They 
are eternally scrapping.” 

Optimist—‘Well! That’s modern har- 
mony, isn’t it?” 


Mr. Newrich wished to give a concert in 
his splendid salon, and so consulted a musi- 
cian about the necessary arrangements. 

“You will need two first and two second 
violins,” said the musician. 

To which Mr. Newrich sniffed offend- 
edly, “No second violins for me, sir! I am 
rich enough to have only the first.”—Lon- 
don Musical Mirror. 
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PIANOS 


Five Foot Colonial 


Daintiest of all our Grands. Smaller Grands are built, 
but at a sacrifice of tone, touch and line incompatible 
with Ivers €% Pond standards. Large Grands require 
money and space your needs may not call for. Send for 
our catalog describing this and other Grands, Uprights 
and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are used in over 500 Educational Institutions and 75,000 
homes. Built today, as from the first, in but one quality— 
the best—with continuity of proprietorship and of artistic 
ideals, they represent the farthest advance in fine piano 
building. For catalogue and valuable information to 
intending buyers, write us today. 


How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos we quote 
lowest prices and ship from the factory tho’ your home be in 
the most remote village in the United States. Attractive, 
payment plans. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. 


| Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
SS 3 @ 


Please mention THE ETUDE. ‘when addressing our advertisers, 
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} } * HERE is much to be said in favor 


of summer work at a conservatory 

bearing a high musical reputation. 
Its credentials are honored over the States; 
its certificate is proof that the singer has 
studied, not only his or her individual sub- 
ject, but also harmony, theory dnd piano. 
One lives for the time in a musical atmos- 
phere; credit is for home study; and if 
one passes a good test it increases self- 
confidence. There are opportunities to hear 
good artists almost free of charge. 

Then, too, conservatorial training is 
cheaper than gipsy-study with first one 
teacher and then another; the reputation 
of one’s teachers is learned from con- 
stantly revised catalogs. 

If a conservatorial course is elected, 
there is one feature, often overlooked, 
that proves of incalculable value to the 
singer who does choir work, and that is 
directing. 

Those who have studied harmony and 
theory are equipped to study directing. It 
steadies rhythm; it gives practical experi- 
ence in ensemble; it makes sight reading 
easier; it places the singer in a position 
to add ten or fifteen dollars a month to 
the income. Churches and Sunday schools 
are always looking for leaders. It is a 
field of certain remuneration and added 
prestige. 

A French Maxim 


An old French lady used to say, “Self- 
taught is poor taught.”  Self-taught is 
better than total ignorance. 

Ambitious singers do not need to be 
told that they can not approach real art- 
ists for musical instruction without a back- 
ground; and the background must be col- 
ored with pigments of knowledge. Artist 
teachers ask pertinent and occasionally im- 
pertinent questions and soon find out the 
exact extent of the pupil’s studies. 

Singers and teachers sometimes remark, 
“Why should I rack my brains studying 
harmony? Singers do not need it.” 

There is more to singing than keeping 
on the key. Teachers who know their 
business require diversified knowledge. 
Students have a right to expect that the 
teacher will be able to correct their French 
and Italian diction, give them interpretive 
colorings, explanations of famous songs, 
hints on how to study and what to study. 
Pupils who expect to become teachers 
should never venture into the ranks of 
professionals until they have grasped the 
cultural ideas they expect in their own 
artist teachers. When the embryo teach- 
ers realize how quickly students catch up 
with the teacher, they have to dig in and 
get the requisite knowledge to keep ahead 
of their pupils! 

It is easier to build the foundation when 
the house is begun; the most impalpable 
sort of a career is one where the founda- 
tions are poked in from underneath after 
the career is in full swing. 


Harmony Without Teacher 


It is possible (but difficult) to study 
harmony and theory without an instructor 
—but it can be done. The main difficulty 
is the lack of dictation. Singers go gaily 
off to summer school, expecting to put in 
3.x weeks hard work, only to find upon 
arrival, that they are ignorant of the 
elementary knowledge to enter classes, and 
their advancement is delayed. The wise 
pupil is not carght this way again. 

It is possible to teach one’s self piano— 
Lut. ¢ takes work. The pupil who has 
grit and persistence to study outside sub- 
jects without teachers will retain know- 
ledge thus acquired. It has been bought 
with soul struggle; and what we buy with 
our souls is our inalienable possession. 

If a French teacher is unavailable, the 
following method will give results, pro- 
vided the pupil has a bowing acquaintance 
with French as it is “spoke” by natives. 

Arnold’s “French Diction for Singers 
and Speakers,’ gives phonetic rudiments. 


The Singer’s Etude 


It is the Ambition of THE’ ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’”’ 


Edited for January by MAUDE BARRAGAN 


Can the Voice be Self-Taught? 


Never attempt actual reading until every 
rule for pronunciation has been mastered. 
When this book is completed, follow it 
with a phrase book giving conversations 
and vocabulary and picturesque pronunci- 
ations. Along with this take a good 
French grammar course as taught in the 
local high school and study rules and reg- 
ulations. This. self-taught course takes 
two years concentration; but, if in the 
meantime the earnest pupil has listened 
to the very excellent French sung by native 
American artists on phonograph records, 
and has applied himself diligently to ac- 
quiring the easy, tripping roll of the 
French “r” and the proper understanding 
of the rules, the resultant power is full of 
thrills). One may translate with a diction- 


ary; but one cannot speak without the 
rolling of the “r.” 

No writer wishes to disparage the value 
of phonograph records; but it is well to 
warn aspirants that it is possible to Ital- 
janize one’s French by listening to a 
French air by an Italian artist. Phono- 
graph records are meant to be illustrative, 
not instructive. 

Piano knowledge acquired by persistent 
work becomes a liberating power to the 
voice student. It is necessary to have a 
knowledge of harmonies; and, if one can 
read at sight the close harmonizations in 
modern church music, one has gained a 
living fire in one’s work, a soul alight 
with understanding, fingers alert with 
skill, and a voice attuned to life. 


The Vocal Battle 


HE ramifications of musical knowl- 

i edge extend into all branches of the 

musical arts. A painting. without 
a background is incomplete, mponderable, 
without substance or setting. The singer 
without a background of diversified read- 
ing is only half a singer; a butterfly of 
song. 

The public library is an excellent place 
in which to obtain a background of diversi- 
fied reading. There are shelves of musical 
books, biographies of operatic stars, books 
on orchestration and symphonies, books of 
folk-songs and pagentry, books upon 
chorus work and books by famous teachers 
explaining their methods. 


Library Scores 


Many libraries, under the persuasive in- 
fluence of some opera study club or music 
club, have installed sets of operatic scores 
obtainable on membership cards, One may 
keep these books a month or two. The 
pleasure of working them out is keen. The 
music lover may work out the score of 
“Carmen,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Gia- 
conda” or “La Tosca,” realizing that the 
expense is nothing! Concentrated work 
like this stimulates the brain, gives singers 
an intelligent comprehension of opera, 
makes them knowledgeable to the highest 
degree of understanding of the strength 
or weakness of a particular score. Enjoy- 
ment upon performance is doubly en- 
hanced; the opera is drawn out like a pat- 
tern; one has guide-posts of familiarity to 
mark the way; not an emotion is lost. 

Who has not studied the life of a com- 
poser or pianist, placing him on a mental 
music shelf, only to come across him in 
some historical novel and thereupon feel 
entranced to discover the connection be- 
tween a stirring historical event and a tre- 
mendous musical’ epic! 

When one reads in the life of an ora- 
torio composer that he worked with the 
fluid conditions of boy choirs, and per- 
force wrote his scores for youthful voices, 
new features in the peculiarities of ora- 
torio music are seen. 

There are elementary descriptive books 
on symphonies, and more than one publi- 
cation gives details of symphonic construc- 
tion comprehensible to the lay mind. If 


the actual symphony orchestra is beyond 
reach, one may buy symphonic records for 
the phonograph and sit absorbed while the 
symphony unfolds itself to an enlightened 
brain. 

Music is largely mental. That which we 
put into our brains in the way of knowl- 
edge is translated into actual technic, but 
we never obtain musical prestige from 
what we know—we derive it from the 
manner in which we use our knowledge. 


The Prima Donna’s Origin 


When we read the life of a prima donna, 
sparkling with triumphs, do we reach back 
to her humblest beginnings and read how 
she starved in Germany, wore frayed 
clothes, went hungry, sang in beer gardens 
to obtain her education? Do we see how 
she swapped English with a German girl 
for fundamentals of German history, folk- 
lore and language; how she played accom- 
paniments for a French singer in order to 
be taught French without cost? These are 
the inspirations of careers—not the printed 
records of triumphal concert tours or op- 
eratic high lights. 

Recently the musical journals carried 
the story of a well-known soprano’s sister 
who stepped back from a career, devoting 
herself to lucrative vaudeville engagements, 
in order to let the younger sister achieve 
grand opera. On a Sunday afternoon this 
vaudeville mezzo-soprano, now an artist 
after years of hard-won tuition, appeared 
in concert with her famous sister, reaping 
her delayed triumph. Does not that make 
one’s heart lift with emotion at the realiza- 
tion that the elder sister’s sacrifice had not 
been in vain? 

Have you watched an opera company 
perform some well-known opera, singing 
fluently in a language not their own? Then 
have you seen them the next day, going 
through a new opera, repeating, to the 
point of desperate weariness, phrases that 
will not go right, their bodies limp with 
fatigue, their voices climbing up into 
regions where it hurts one to think? That 
life is not easy. 

Have you heard a coloratura dazzling 
an audience with ecstatic, bird-like trilling? 
Have you heard her the next morning be- 
ginning vocal gymnastics? You marvelled, 
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' “Why, it is almost as hard for her to get 


up there to-day as it is for me!” She does 
that every day—you may bank on it, her 
work is harder. Each day she fights a 
new battle; each day she fights to sustain 
her pinnacle of art. The vocal battle is 
not something to be taken up and laid 
down at the whim of the will; it is a 
strenuous, day to day grind, a never 
relaxing watch upon one’s habits, diet, 
thought and will. 


The Singer Must Have a 
Definite Aim 


RTISTS have definite aims; one is 
seldom an artist without knowing 
it. Artists mature with a consum- 

ing ambition which they gratify because it 
is their nature to achieve first place; but 
average singers derive from music a qual- 
ity of satisfaction that is more than food 
or drink, it is a completing spiritual experi- 
ence. Realizing that they may never be- 
come artists in the professional sense of 
the word, they work with music not for 
money compensation—of which they re- 
ceive little—but because they have a talent, 
and the urge to sing is within their hearts. 

Singing is as spontaneous as prayer; 
and songs are mostly prayers. Those who’ 
have savored grief know that without 
the desire to sing there can be no song. 
Music expresses love; and if love, either 
for our Creator or fellow mortals, goes 
out of the heart, the gift of song departs. 


The Science of Singing 


Because the science and study of voice 
is such a serious thing, and its conse- 
quences so far-reaching in physical re- 
sults, spiritual growth and mental ca- 
pacity, the teaching of voice should be 
approached with respectful hesitancy. Only 
one well qualified should teach. By “qual- 
ified” is meant that state of education 
resulting from musical cultivation of one’s 
intellect, a scientific understanding of body 
processes, languages, and music in all its 
details. 

Smaller cities have many “teachers” 
whose only qualification for the profession 
is a desire to make money. Some of these 
charlatans are not even tone-conscious, nor 
have they any respect for accepted stand- 
ards of voice production. 

Is your voice teacher a real teacher or a 
charlatan ? 

The word charlatan means “quack.” 
The definition of quackery is “boastful pre- 
tension; false pretensions to any art. Im- 
posture.” 

Can you assure yourself that your teacher 
is intelligently directing your voice the 
way it should go? 

Voice teaching is not standardized like 
piano technic. Any individual can teach 
voice and gét away with it, as long as 
there are ignorant pupils. In selecting a 
teacher the aspiring student should be =sat- 
isfied that the teacher possesses a funda- 
mental musical knowledge and more than 
average intelligence, for it takes intelli- 
gence, keen musical sense, and a competent 
conscience to be a -good teacher. The 
teacher’s work should be musicianly and 
authoritative. By their breathing shall ye 
know them; for, as they sing, so shall they 
teach. 

Never intrust a good voice to a teacher 
unless you can assure yourself that the 
teacher’s pupils exhibit the proper grasp 
of primary elements. Do they sing with 
bright, clear voices? Can you hear the 
“ping” of resonant tones? Have the pupils 
body poise? Is their repertoire standard? 


Tone by Listening 


Learn to listen to tone production. Mark 
whether the tones are breathy, sustained 
in the cheek, or thinned by a tight throat 
and tensed muscles. One sure proof of 
proper voice production is tone quality. If 
the pupil’s tone becomes clearer and more 
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forward, acquires carrying power, grows 
in volume and strength, then the pupil is 
progressing in a satisfactory manner. How- 
ever, if the larynx shows strain, if one be- 
comes hoarse after lessons, if the tone is 
quavery and far back in the throat, the 
pupil is singing erroneously and needs 
correcting. And the teacher needs more 
knowledge! 

“Madame” bore her title by selection. 
Her musical and physical antecedents were 
clothed in impenetrable mystery. 

“Zing ze phrase again,” she directed her 
pupil. “Now—draw ze tone up from ze 
feet. Young man, you are to make your- 
self a mental idiot—nobody needs brains 
to sing—ze voice comes from ze feet nawt 
from ze face.” : 

Her die-away words were accompanied 
by a twisting and contortioning of a lithe 
body; her eyes opened and closed mystical- 
ly. Her pupil, an Italian boy of great in- 
telligence, looked vastly perplexed. 

“But what sort of acoustics is it you use, 
Madame?” he asked with innocence. “I 
cannot sing without my brains!” he added 
indignantly. “If I do not think what I 
am doing I cannot put the tone out.” 


“T use ze best methods,’ Madame drew 
herself up with offended dignity; her 
words cracked like a whip. “Ze best!” 
Languor was gone from her demeanor. 
“Ze sound-box is your spine,” she enun- 
ciated carefully, “resonate your voice there, 
not in the face—only dumb teachers say 
the voice is resonated there. That is non- 
sense—be an idiot, I say—relax—you do 
not need brains to sing.” 


Spinal Singing 

The boy relaxed and lost all control of 
his vocal organ. His lesson was a failure. 

Madame’s method produced a_ hollow, 
empty, chesty tone, with no insides. After 
a few years it shattered into particles like 
bits of glass. Madame was a better actress 
than teacher. Her pupils stood with closed 
eyes, drowsily stumbling behind the ac- 
companiment—panting for breath, protest- 
ing that they could not sing unless “re- 
laxed.” They relaxed, incidentally, all hold 
upon musical careers. 

The other teachers said of “Madame” 
that she might know, indeed, where voices 
came from but she didn’t tell her pupils 
where voices should go. 


The Singer’s 


should have an ac- 


LL SINGERS 

A companist-coach. 

A musically equipped companion 
is a necessary feature to every ambitious 
student. An accompanist who combines, in 
addition to thorough musical knowledge, 
a working knowledge of French and Ital- 
jan, or either, is invaluable to the earnest 
student whose language work needs super- 
vision. 

In vocalizing it is necessary to watch 
one’s tone. If the tonal attack is not cor- 
rect ‘the tone should be stopped. It is 
not necessary to sing yards of exercises, 
and it is unwise to do so with improperly 
placed tones. See that the tone is placed 
forward into the cavity back of the teeth; 
make sure of its resonance; never en- 
tirely exhaust the breath; leave hearers 
under the impression that the tone could 
have been held another beat or two. 


Working Alone 


Difficult numbers should be worked upon 
by one’s self. The motto of a fine teacher, 
frequently quoted to aspiring pupils, is: 

“At sight of new music the amateur 
begins to perform, but the musician begins 
to think.” 

Study the work alone; mark the rhythms 
in your mind; circle the rests. Study the 
contour of the number, as an artist studies 
a picture; work it out slowly, carefully, 
sketching it mentally until you have made 
a picture of it. Now that you know what 
it is about, you may sing the words, beat- 
ing precise tempo. If you are able to ac- 
company yourself you may work the ac- 
companiment out separately. Now combine 
voice and piano. 
sages where syncopation makes the rhythm 
tricky. Never perform the number until 
you have mastered outstanding difficulties. 


Single out difficult pas- ! 


Musicianship 


Then you may present it to your accom- 
panist-coach. The accompanist must be 
alert to catch shadings off the key, to snap 
time into rhythm, to criticize your diction 
and pronunciation of foreign languages, 
to nod to you when to come in on the beat. 

Bad spots appear in eVery voice, certain 
vowels that are flat, some that are sharp. 
Watch these points. 

When you are singing against the ac- 
companiment, allow yourself no liberties, 
which are only an excuse for mental slug- 
gishness, but there are certain points in 
oratorio and dramatic work where the or- 
chestration is silent and the singer may 
sustain a note. Learn, above all, what you 
can not do. 


Consult Teacher 


Ask your teacher to edit oratorio scores 
for you and to mark traditional changes 
which are observed by the artists. If a 
trill appears in a measure, say four whole 
notes and one half, actually trill the note, 
noting whether the trill goes up or down; 
do not merely shake the voice. Be sure 
to end the trill upon the proper beat. 

Raif, in his “System of Piano Playing,” 
says that “technic in piano playing is cor- 
rect timeliness of movement. Technic is 
the correlation of nervous action rather 
than flexibility.’ The same words apply 
to singing—technic in singing is correct 
timeliness of attack, the correlation of 
piano and voice, rather than flexibility. 
Some naturally beautiful voices have great 
flexibility, but their owners are not musi- 
cianly singers, due to ignorance and de- 
ficient training. 

Remember that when we sing before real 
musicians we show them not how much 
we can do, but what we can not do—and 
what we do not know. 


Lesson 


To Tum Eruper: 

A recent issue of THe Erupe contains a val- 
uable hint to teachers relative to fastening 
an assignment slip of each lesson to the in- 
struction book. I have found an even better 
plan. Byvery pupil is provided, at the first 
lesson, with an ordinary five-ceut composition 
book marked with his name and the date of the 
lesson. The first page contains our rule for 
correct position : 

Body—Straight, comfortable. 

Arms—Quiet. 

Wrists-—loose (most important). 

Fingers—Curved, each raised in its turn. 

Below this are quotations from eminent 
authorities, advising very slow, careful prac- 


ce. 
If the pupil is a beginner, the next page con- 
tains a description of the keyboard: 
ade key at left of group of 2 black 
D—Key at centre of group of 2 black keys. 
E—Key at right of group of 2 black keys. 
_ B—Key at left of group of 3 black keys. 


Tablets 


: G—Key at left-centre of group of 3 black 
ceys. 
A—Key at right-centre of group of 3 black 
keys. 
B—Key at right of group of 3 black keys. 
Middle C—C nearest the name of the piano. 
The book is now ready for “active service,” 
and the date of the next lesson appears at the 
top of the next page. Here under scales, 
technical studies, etudes and pieces, the new 
lesson is outlined and special points stressed. 
The advantages of such a book are obvious. 
The student not only remembers what to 
practice, but the teacher sees at a glance 
just what should have been accomplished. 
Such a book is valuable when assigning re- 
views, and is presented to a new teacher 
when making a change of instructors. Much 
valuable time is sometimes lost when making 
such a change, for the new teacher must often 
do much questioning and testing to find out 
hel where the pupil's knowledge begins and 
Mrs. Wo. C. Bupen. 
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A piano that’s amazingly 
dainty and small 


Just what is needed for homes, apartments 
or bungalows, where space is a problem 


NLY 3 feet 

8inches tall 
is this remarka- 
ble Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano. 
Diminutive 
enough to go al- 
most anywhere ~ 
—even in the 
smallest room. 
Light enough 
to be carried es 
by two people. Yet, it is 
wonderfully well built 
and exquisitely designed. 


Perfect in Tone 


This tiny instrument pos- 
sesses all the bell-like 
clarity of tone for which 
Wurlitzer has always been 
famous. It has, too, the 
deep, rich volume here- 
tofore associated only 
with much larger pianos. 


There is the full 88 note 


scale, of course. 


So at last, the 
problem of pi- 
ano space in 
bungalows,sum- 
mer cottages, 
conservatories, 
nurseries,school 
rooms, and doz- 
ens of other 
places, has be- 

come a thing of the past. 


Cost is Low 


The matter of price too, 
is now solved for many. 
The Wurlitzer Studio Piano 
costs only $295 and up. With 
player action its price is 
$445 and up. Prices are 
KE Orb factory: 


See these remarkable little 
pianos at any Wurlitzer 
store. You'll beastounded at 
their mechanical perfection. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. 


* PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND, sor7 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329 S. 


1037 Chestnut St. * BUFFALO,67¢4 Main St. 
Wabash Ave. + CINCINNATI, 727E. Fourth St. 


ST.LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. + LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 
Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurULIZER 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS + ORGANS - HARPS 


+ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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John M. 


WILLIAMS 


of New York City 


author of “Child’s First Music Book” (Schirmer); “First Year at the Piano” (Presser); ‘“‘John M. 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book”’ (Boston Music Co.); ‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land’”’ (Schirmer); ‘‘Tunes for Tiny Tots’’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, COLO. DALLAS and FORT 


UTAH (February) WORTH, TEXAS 
(January, 1926) (March and April) 


FREE.—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 
] staff—sent absolutely free on request. 
Places where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New Yo k City 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual! Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 
Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. 
Piano, Violin and al! Instruments. 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night 


Vocal, 
Public School Music Dept. 


Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Smal! Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 
of Technic and for Strengthening 
the Fingers. Weight of touch can 
be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 


Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Courses for earnest students of all grades 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


No Other Address 
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Business Hints for Singers 


TEMPERAMENT, in the average singer, is 
nothing but temper. 

It is a jealous apprehension that some 
singer will be honored above one’s self; 
it shows in a lifted eyebrow, muted criti- 
cism, withheld praise. 

Do not shrug and say, “That does not 
apply to me!” It applies to all singers and 
musicians. _Each musician thinks, upon 
hearing a favorite number performed, that 
they could do it twice as well; forgetting 
how hard the performer has worked to 
acquire his knowledge of the piece. Self- 
control is good manners publicly exer- 
cised. 

The singer who is afraid of losing pres- 
tige is not exhibiting “temperament”; he 
or she is giving tangible proof of a jealous 
nature. One never loses prestige by work- 
ing with singers who know less than one’s 
self; one loses prestige by doing poor pub- 
lic work. 


Artist; Amateur? 


Unless one is an artist, one is perforce 
an amateur; but there are artistic ama- 
teurs. Some work for a perfection at- 
tainable only to artists with broad knowl- 
edge, thus becoming discouraged. Perfect 
the works that lie within your range; work 
at higher things because it is beneficial to 
aspire; but do not perform difficult things 
without proper coaching or there will be 
betrayal marks in your work. 

Amateurs may do musicianly work; 
they may have pure vocal tone, authori- 
tative execution; they may avoid singing 
rests (to sing a rest is the unmistakable 
mark of an amateur) they may have a 
diction so clean that there is no doubt 
of the song’s text. 

When the average singer comes in con- 
tact with a jealous rival, it is well to re- 
member that the rival does not hurt the 
one attacked, only himself. 

The most effective defense in choir work 
is silence. No matter what the insult, 
no matter what the hurt, be silent. Silence 
can be thunderous. Silence creates 
a mental clamor. It quells disturbers and 
squelches the belligerent member » into 
muted grumblings. It gives the silent one 
the upper hand. The attacker hunts new 
victims. 

This seems difficult when one’s soul is 
torn with unwarranted hurt, when one is 
boiling inwardly, seething with words one 
dares not speak; but words will become 
a boomerang, and silence stops everything 
instantly. 


The Stranger in Your Midst 


Is there a musical stranger in your 
town? 

It is a wicked thing to push aside, 
through unfriendly jealousy, a talented 
stranger. The average singer is probably 
a hard-working, hopeful musician, con- 
stantly improving technic, repertoire and 
interpretation. Why force her to wait a 
year to win what local singers could grant 
in the beginning after the first exhibition 
of the stranger’s skill? Why not be the 
first to welcome her, to give her opportuni- 
ties? The established ones cannot possibly 
be hurt by admitting a stranger. The new 
musician has come to your town to build 
along with you; she must grow into com- 
munity life. Why not assist her in becom- 
ing assimilated before she tastes the bitter 
bread of loneliness and selfishness ? 

The new-comer is prepared to give you 
her best; if her gifts are rejected she loses 
interest in her work. Open your musical 
doors; treat her as you would wish to be 
treated in a strange town. Afford oppor- 
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“Let the American learn to sing his own 
language, and eventually English will be 
as popular in singing as are the foreign 


tunities to display, to market her wares. | 
Talents that are not used soon become 
rusty. It is not fair to push a gifted 
stranger into obscurity. 

Singers without audiences soon cease to 
sing. They cannot market their songs 
without a music club—and the city with- 
out a music club is musically dead. 

It is so easy to have a club; federations 
are eager to help; libraries are ready to 
co-operate; singers are always anxious to 
sing! Let us grant that the average small 
town is not only unacquainted with, but 
even actively antagonistic to classic music. 
How shall we overcome ignorance and 
prejudice? 

Canvass the town for names and 
addresses of people who like to sing and _ 
play; put down on your list violinists, — 
’cellists, saxophonists, every musically in- 
clined person. Canvass a subsidiary list 
of those who only love music, for you 
need patrons, inactive members who will 
supply the funds. Approach social workers 
and community leaders, club people and 
church people. Sound everybody on the 
subject—and collect $1.00 each, which will 
give you a nucleus fund to build upon. 
Give these funds into the keeping of a 
patron well known to all prospective mem-— 
bers. With a healthy list and a small | 
treasury, prepare to hold a meeting of 
representative musicians and talk the mat-_ 
ter over in an informal manner. Write 
the president of the federated music clubs 
of your state and ask her to send the 
chairman of your district to your city on~ 
a certain date when you will hold an or- 
ganization meeting. Write a circular let- 
ter and explain your plans; broadcast them 
in the newspapers through friendly society. 
reporters. Have a rousing big meeting, 
and put it through with enthusiasm. ‘Elect | 
officers; incorporate; have monthly - con-_ 
certs and give your 400 members two 
guest tickets each. Advertise! ; 


Now get one of the choir directors to_ 
go in with you—be sure he has “mob per- 
sonality.” Write to one of the musical 
libraries in New York or Philadelphia for 
quotations for a costumed concert ‘of am 
popular musical play—one that will never 
die. The scores are complete, the music 
easy to direct, the costumes reasonable to 
rent, and the royalties not exorbitant. The 
library is eager to assist in every way. — 

In assigning your singing roles be cer- 
tain that the soprano part goes to a “high 
C” soprano; you will need climaxes. 
Never assign a role to a singer simply 
because of local prestige or preference. 
Have your! baritone rdle in capable hands, 
sung by a man who can make a. rousing” 
effect; give the tenor rdle to a tenor who 
can be heard without throaty quavers. If 
possible, hold a symposium for the selec- 
tion of singers, letting all the applicants 
try big solos. Never assign a high tenor 
role to a medium baritone or you will 
lose your climactical effects. Do not as- 
sign a high soprano part to a low mezzo- 
soprano. 

Figure your expenses and put yout 
ticket price within popular reach. Remem— 
ber, you are trying to give a prejudiced 
public a sugar-coated pill; you are trying” 
to make them swallow music, and it must 
be pleasant to the taste, eye and pocket- 
book. If your preliminary skirmish is a 
success in October and you have won pub- 
lic confidence, you will have no difficulty 
in making your people listen to a sym- 
phony and a big local chorus in March. 


; 
“Mob Personality ”” F 
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languages. The thing to do is to give opera 
in our language; and our language is 
English.”’—Mark Oster. 
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The Etude Music Lover’s Memory Contest ° 


Answers to Puzzle in the December, 1925, Etude 


(1) Second Rhapsody (or Rhapsody March), Liszt; (2) Valse in E, Moszkowsky ; 
(3) Rosemund Air, Schubert; (4) Slumber Song, Schumann; (5) Last Hope, Gott- 
schalk; (6) March from Capriccio in B-minor, Mendelssohn; (7) Witches’ Dance, 
MacDowell; (8) Fantasie Impromptu, Chopin. 


Because of the great labor required for this special issue the Music Lovers’ Memory 
Contest is omitted this month, It will be resumed in February. 


The Coat and the Cloth 


By Ethel F. Boak 


How many young players have heard 
the old adage: “Cut your coat according 
to your cloth’? Even though they may 
have heard it, how many have thought of 
applying it to the management of the bow? 
Rough bowing is not always caused by 
lack of control, but often by not heeding 
this ancient proverb. 

Many a violin student has had the uncom- 
fortable experience of arriving at the end 
of his bow before he expected, finding him- 
self stranded, with no bow left for the 
finish of his phrase. His sensations are 
much like those of a singer who, for one 
reason or another, has exhausted his breath 
before his phrase is ended; and the effect 
on the performance is the same. A violin- 
ist must manage his bow quite as care- 
fully as a singer his breathing, always 
arranging to have ample reserve to sus- 
tain his tone at the required volume. 

Some of us may have had that very try- 
ing experience of catching the point of the 
bow between the strings; this is a real ca- 
tastrophe, and is a case of being stranded 
with a vengeance. The speed of his bow 
has not been correctly gauged by the 
player, consequently he has not enough left 
with which to finish. If this once happens 
in public it is a lesson in accuracy in divid- 
ing the bow not easily forgotten. The re- 
sult of the same fault at the heel of the 
bow is that horrid little click one sometimes 


hears, which is certainly not a musical 
sound, or one to be found on the printed 
page, 

On the other hand, a player sometimes 
finds himself in the opposite predicament: 
that of having too much bow remaining, 
and has to hurry to the end. Instead of 
being stranded, he is in danger of being 
swamped in a sea of bow; in order to 
avoid this he rushes full steam ahead, and 
ends by scuttling his craft. The little click 
aforementioned may also be caused by this 
rush. 

Attention should be drawn to a point that 
is often not clearly understood by begin- 
ners; namely, it is not the number of notes 
to be played in one bow that signifies, but 
their time-value. For instance, suppose 
there is a whole note in one bar, and next 
a bar of sixteenth notes; the speed at which 
the bow travels at every portion of its 
length should be quite the same when 
playing the whole note as when playing the 
sixteenth notes. Perhaps it may be said, 
“Of course, we all know that.” But one 
often finds that a pupil will save the bow 
carefully if he sees a bar of sixteenth 
notes, whereas if he sees only one note 
in a bar he will use his bow up too quickly. 
It is a case of the eye confusing the mind. 


The value of the notes should be consid-: 


ered, not their number. 


‘“Handel’s Forgotten Operas” 


By Alanson Weller 


HANDEL’s tremendous fame as a com- 
poser of oratorio, in which field he is 
practically unrivalled and certainly un- 
surpassed, has somewhat dimmed his un- 
doubted gifts as a composer of operas. 
As is well known, the composer of the 
“Messiah,” “Saul,” ‘Israel in Egypt,” and 
other celebrated oratorios wrote a great 
many operas in the Italian style of the 
period and was in fact one of the earliest 
operatic composers. 

His rivalry with Buononcini, and his 
failures in this line, are now matters of 
history. It was this failure which proved 
the turning point in Handel's career and 
led him into the field of oratorio. Had 
he been more successful in his operatic 
ventures, the world might have been denied 
the beauties of his long list of sacred com- 
positions. Nevertheless these early operas, 
though not dramatic enough for the mod- 
ern stage, contain many lovely melodies 
of which the Largo from “Xerxes” is 
but one. A few of these airs have be- 
come popular, but the vast mine has 
scarcely been tapped as yet. 

Among the numbers which have attained 
at least a small measure of success are 
Where’er you walk and O! Sleep why dost 
thou leave me? from “Semele,” the Care 
Selve from “Atalanta;”’ and the Lascia 
clio Piangia from “Rinaldo,” Best, the 
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celebrated English organist, has made an 
arrangement for organ of the exquisite 
minuet from “Berenice,” which was pub- 
lished in the Erupe some years ago. 

There are also arrangements, most of 
them quite old, of various other airs from 
these old works. What a pity that more 
interest is not taken in them! A few years 
ago Walter Damrosch brought out the 
long forgotten “Acis and Galatea,’ with 
pronounced success. Why do not some 
other enterprising conductors and singers 
revive at least portions of the Handelian 
operas? They would certainly be a novelty 
and probably a very delightful one to most 
concertgoers. 


UNIQUE VOICE TRAINING 
By W. P. Schilling 


NEW book just off the press, different from 
anything ever published. Unexcelled—Un- 
equalled—In advance of all competitors. This 
new system will make reputation for Teacher 
and Singer. Save Time—Save Money. Secure a 
beautiful voice within a shorter time than ever 


attempted. Special exercises for acquiring high 
tones easily, without strain. “Unique Voice 
Training” has merited the hearty approval of 
teachers, "singers and music lovers, everywhere. 
Price, $5.00. Other books by the same author, 
“Ear Training,” 15 cts.; “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. etc. 


W. P. SCHILLING 
Music Publisher 


131 W. 23d Street - - New York 


WEAVER 
PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


In thousands of 
worth-while homes 
—on the concert stage 
—in conservatories of music, 

the inimitable tone of Weaver 

Grand Pianos is an inspira- 

tion, and the passing years 

serve but to mellow it to 
more subtle harmonies — 
serving joyously the musical 
needs even to the third and 
fourth generations. 
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Josef Hofmann 


FIVE MINIATURE 
MASTERPIECES 


By THIS MASTER PIANIST 


(Mignonettes—The Children’s Corner) 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
18690 Lonesome, Song Without 

Words...... 3 $0.30 
18691 Wooden Soldiers, March 4 30 
18692 Lullaby, Berceuse ......-. 3 es 
18693 Sister’s Dolly, Polka..... 4 30 
18694 Nocturne, Complaint...... 5 30 


These numbers are big enough musically for 
the recital programs of the greatest pianists 
and yet “easy” enough for pupils in the 
medium grades. They will prove a source 
of delight to all pupils or pianists playing 
them. Each one is of an engaging character 
w-th clean melodic outline. 


Published by 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(7 he Latest 


Publications 


of Carl Fischer, Inc. 


coco 


PIANO 
Original Works 
Romantic 


SIBELIUS, JEAN. 
Op. 101. Five 
sitions: 
No. 1. Romance 
as 2.) Chantidte sein vases ose 
Wo: 3. Scéne Lyrique vomes. ccc. 
Na: 4. Humorésque is one. 0. « 
No. 5. Scéne Romantique ..... 
Op. 103. Five Characteristic Im- 
pressions: 
No. 1. The Village Church .... 
Mos 2a00 hes Biddier. tac. «es 
NOs o-. Lhe Oarsmiag ea 5 oe cae 
NG 4. TheyStormin see ees eee 
5 


No. 5. In Mournful Mood .... 
Dr Capua, BsoO Bole MicoMAs sii 66 
GoLTERMANN, G. Le Réve (The 
Dred! Gs. voksk o ievece’ ais eusiatagerete 
VOCAL 
CapMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD. 
AS SOne Of NAW shits... oe High in B 


Low in F 
Cowtes, CeEcIL. 
Hey Nonny Oh!..High in G Major 
Med. in E Major 
Heyman, Katuertne Rutu. 
MY Sticy ORAdOW as hiais a scelen sructe vie 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Banc, Marta. Violin Method, Piano 
Accompaniment Edition. 
Accompaniments to Selected Melo- 

dies in Parts One to Five and 
LPP LOMeMUe alate sic crarealets 9's dhe 
KreIscer, Fritz. Two Russian Folk- 
songs (Paraphrase) ......... 


SAXOPHONE 
Mayeur, L. Grand Collection of 
Seales, Arpeggio Exercises 


and Studies in Interpretation 3.00 


Order from your local dealer 


CARL FiscuHer, INC 


Cooper Square, New York 
Boston Branch: 
380-382 Bolyston Street 
Chicago Branch: 


Compo- 


-40 
40 


40 
-40 


-40 
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Ne 430-432 South Wabash Ave. ey: 
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VirGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


The Place to Acquire 


A THOROUGH FOUNDATION 


AND 


A WONDERFUL TECHNIC 


THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


American Institute 
of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion by 


specialists 
in all 


branches 


certified 
teachers 
in scores 
of cities 
through- 
out the 

country 


Fortieth Season 


120 W. 72nd Street, New York 


-College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse: University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 


MME. TINA LERNER 
Piano Master Class 


Six Weexs Becinninc Marcu 2 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH 
Master Class in Conducting 
Ten Weexs Becinninc Marca 2 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Four-year course leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
Special students may 


Special certificate courses. 
Dormitory with 42 practice 
pianos reserved for women music students.’ Four 
pipe organs. 


enter at any time. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


For Circulars, Address 
D. THOMPSON 
212 West 59th Street New York City 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes. Courses 
in Musical Pedagogy. Musician- 
ship and Piano Playing for Tea- 
chers. Sight Singing without 
“Do re mi,” “Intervals,” ““Num- 
bers.” 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City 


lly, New York 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL MU StStk NR ENCy 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Theatre 


Summer and Fait 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale personality and poise essential for any vocation 
W, Brad in life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
m. A. Brady Co. afford appearances while learning. awa 
Henry Miller debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — Laurette 
Sir John M < Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 
aie ‘Tar artim~ ‘Kellermann, J. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
ney, Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
J. J. Shubert Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Ribblesdale, 
Marguerite Clark 
Rose Coghlan 


SCHOOL 
Ne. sH 
wv 


WAS 


Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould-Bishop, and others, 
Write Study wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 
St. N. Y., ask for catalog 3M 


oh 


Registered with N. Y. State 


Board of Regents. All 
brauches of music taught. MUSIC 
School of Opera. Andreas 
Dippel, director. Master 


Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Degrees, Twelve buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, 
Studio and Administration Buildings. Year Book 
sent on request, Two, three and four year 
courses. Fall term begins Sept. 24, 

No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 


Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 


form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


MILITARY 
( ‘ONW A BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and Pro- 


fessional Bands. Private Instruction on two instruments ; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band Ar- 
rangements; Dally Band Rehearsals under Dean Conway; 
Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band Library. Degrees, 
Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under personal direction of the 
famous band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 

601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


NEW YORK 
PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
A. Verne WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 
A Faculty of Fourteen 
Thirty-Five Teachers Branch Schools 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 4th 
Regular courses in all branches ‘of music leading 
toward diplomas and degrees. 
200 West 57th Street New York City 


LESCHETIZKY MUSIC SCHOOL 
Prof. William Erhart Snyder, Director 


MASTER SCHOOL FOR 


PIANO, ORGAN, SINGING, THEORY 


ARTIST TEACHERS—PRACTICE ORGANS 
STUDENT ROOMS 


201 W. 85th St. (Broadway) New York City 


SPECIAL COURSE for TEACHERS and ADVANCED PIANISTS 


“Liszt’s Methods and Traditional Interpretations’’ 
By CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer 


ONE of the few bonafide pupils of the super-pianist now in this country, having studied three years with the 
master at Weimar, with eight famous concert virtuosos as fellow students (after a five year course with 
Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Kiel, teacher of Paderewski, and Hillier, teacher of Humperdinck). The course 


embraces also “4 Shorter Way to Technic,” original system 
time, etude material and expense. 


of hand culture, enabling a saving of one-third in 


Address: STEINWAY HALL, 109 W. 57th Street, New York City. 
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A, Little Lecture for Little People 


By Browne Brearton Cole 


{AuTHOR’s Notr.—In this ‘Little Lecture” 
I am showing a bit of the primary instruc- 
tion which all of my pupils receive.] 

I—We are studying Music. Now, little 
people, just what do wé mean by music? 

Ans.—We know that music is one of 
the Arts, just as painting, sculpture, and 
the writing of wonderful stories. Some- 
one has even said that “Music is the only 
Art of Heaven given to earth, the only 
Art of earth we take to Heaven.” 

Music, little folks, is the Art which 
‘enables us to tell beautiful stories by 
means of musical sounds. . 

A “Lullaby” tells us the story of a 
mother singing and rocking her babe to 
sleep. “The Dance of the Goblins” tells 
us of the queer little fairies playing gro- 
tesquely in the moonlight. A “Military 
March” tells us of the soldier boys march- 
ing bravely off to war. And all the time 
that music is telling these stories to us it 
is fulfilling one or more of its missions, 
which are: 

First, to please the ear, 

Second, to touch the heart, 

Third, to stimulate the imagination, 

Fourth, to appeal to the intellect. 

dI—Stories are built of words, many 
hundreds of words. Musical stories, or 
compositions, as they are called, are built 
of tones. How many musical tones do you 
think there are? 

Ans.—I am afraid, little folks, you can 
scarce believe me; yet all our musical 
stories are told with only seven tones; and 
they are named by the first. seven letters 
of the alphabet,—A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

IlI—But how can music tell us such 
wonderful stories with only seven tones? 

Ans.—Listen carefully and I'll tell you 
the secret. These seven tones may be re- 
peated higher and higher,—and lower and 
lower. Also there are five secondary tones 
that may be ‘put in between the principal 
ones by means of flats (b) and sharps (#). 
Then we can always vary our stories by 
playing loudly or softly. When we become 
more accomplished musicians we may, by 
our manner of playing, make our music 
brave and martial, solemn and sweet, mys- 
terious and weird, and so on, as we wish. 

IV—And now you ask, what is a tone? 

Ans—A fone, little folks, is to music 
what the spoken word is to language. You 
will remember that I have already said, 
“Music is the Art which enables us to tell 
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beautiful stories by means of musical 
sounds.” And again, “Musical stories are 
built of tones”? Ah, musical sounds and — 
tones are one and the same thing. Hence, — 
a tone is a musical sound. 

V—Are not all sounds musical? 

Ans.—What a foolish question! 
filing of a saw musical? 

VI—When is a sound musical? 

Ans.—Touch a key of the piano. You — 
will hear a tone. What actually happened 
was that the stroke of the hammer set the — 
string in motion. That motion is called its 
vibrations, and it vibrates evenly. These — 
vibrations produce little sound waves that 
tap our ear drums regularly. It is a musi- — 
cal sound. The filing of a saw produces — 
sound waves, too. But the vibrations pro- — 
ducing them are irregular. Therefore 
they make only a noise. ; 

VII—How does a tone differ from a 
note ? 

Ans.—In the same way that the spoken — 
word differs from the written word. The — 
note is the written character which repre- — 
sents the tone. = 

VilIl—What is the difference between 
harmony and melody? 3 

Ans.—Harmony is the sounding together 
of a number of tones which please the ear. — 
Such tones played together are called 
chords. q 

The melody is simply the “tune.” It is 
made up of single tones, one following an- 
other, governed by certain laws of rhythm ~ 
and theory. ey ““e 

IX—But what is rhythm? 

Ans.—Rhythm is just a bit difficult to 
define for little folks. In a sense, rhythm 
is moving m time. Anything which moves 
evenly and regularly possesses rhythm. 
There is rhythm in the regular hoof-beats — 
of a running horse, or in the regular tick- 
ing of the clock. And in music there must 
be rhythm, a regular grouping of notes 
into measures, each containing the same 
number of beats or counts. It is the 
rhythm, the regular beat, beat, beat, beat, — 
that we hear or feel, throughout the en- 
tire composition, that enables us to un- 
derstand it. 

X—And what is theory? 

Ans.—Theory may well be called the 
grammar of music,—for it has to do with 
the laws, principles and rules that govern 
the teaching and studying of music. 
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When Lully Burned His Masterpiece 


By S. A. Lito 


Lutiy, the founder of French opera, 
lived a life that was none too virtuous, yet 
when he lay dying, like many a better man, 
he repented of his evil ways. According to 
Lecerfe, however, even his death-bed re- 
pentance was accompanied by a certain 
cunning not very much to his credit. As 
everybody knows Lully met his death as 
the result of an abscess on his toe, caused 
by striking himself with the stick he used in 
conducting a rehearsal. His death was 
long-drawn-out and painful. The confes- 
sor who came demanded that he should de- 
stroy the manuscript of his new opera, 
Achille ect Polyxéne. Apparently accept- 
ing the verdict in all sincerity, Lully per- 
mitted the priest to throw the offending 
manuscript on the fire. 

Presently, however, his health improved. 
One of the royal princes came to visit him, 


and Lecerfe records the following conver- — 
sation between them: 
“What, Baptiste,’ said the prince, ‘you 
have thrown your opera into the fire? 
Good Lord! Were you foolish enough to 
believe the idle talk of that Jansenist, and 
go and burn your fine music?’ 
““Gently, sir, gently,’ whispered Lully. 
‘I knew what I was about—I had another 
copy.’” 3 
Compare this episode with the grandiose _ 
epitaph on his tomb in the Church of Saints _ 
Péres: g 
“God, who had given him a greater gift 
of music than any man of his century, gave _ 
him also, in return for the inimitable chants — 
he composed in His praise, a truly Christian 
patience in the sharp pain of the illness of © 
which he died....after having received the - 
sacraments with resignation and edifying — 
piety.” = 


“We are in the midst of the vital period 
of musical development. This country is 
the place for the student of to-day. He can 
get everything here, and more than he can 


get abroad. He can hear the music he — 
needs, the unusual music, the variety and 
interesting music that he should hear.” 

—Otca SAMAROFF. 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


The Primitive Sonata Form—Its Differ- 
ent Periods and Composers. 

Q. Kindly give some idea of the primitive 
Sonata Form. (ii) State briefly the differ 
ent periods. (iii) With some of the chief 
composers, all before Beethoven.—DororTHy, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. The Sonata and, indeed, all instrumen- 
tal music of every form, is a direct descend- 
ant of the popular sones and the popular 
dances of the Middle Ages: Folk-songs, Mo- 
tets, Madrigals, Canzona; Pavane, Gaillarde, 
Allemande. The grouping of these last three 
formed a Suite—variously known as Suite, 
Sonata, Exercise or Partita. They were in 
what is termed the Binary form, comprising 
some four to nine pieces, but never less than 
four, consisting of an Allegro, a slow move- 
ment, a moderate movement and a rapid 
movement. The slow movement is also in 
the binary form, as seen in the Saraband, 
the Courante, the Sicilienne and the Aria. 
The rapid movement, also binary, is gener- 
ally represented by the Gigue. Out of these 
movements of the Suite came the Sonata, 
but mostly written in the Ternary form, al- 
though a few of them, before the time of 
Beethoven, are to be found with only two 
movements. The primitive German compos- 
ers of the Sonata: Dietrich Becker (1554), 
Kuhnau (1660), Mattheson (1681), Tele- 
mann (1681), Graupner (1683), Handel 
(1685), Bach (1685), K. P. BE. Bach (1714), 
J. H. Rolle (1718), J. G. L. Mozart (1719), 
G. Benda (1722), J. C. Bach (1735), J. W. 
Haessler (1747), P. Domenico Paradies 
(1710), an Italian domiciled in London, Eng. ; 
F. Joseph Haydn (1732), Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756), F. Wilhelm Rust (1739). 
The primitive Italian composers of the Son- 
ata: Legrenzi (1625), Vitali (1644), Bas- 
sani (1657), Corelli (1653), Geminiani 
(1680), Veracini (1685), Tartini (1690), Lo- 
eatelli (1693), Pescetti (1704), Galuppi 
(1706), Nardini (1722), and Pugnani 
(1731). It should be noted that the ternary 
style, the chief characteristic of the Sonata 
form, owes its origin to the repetition of the 
first plan of the Suite in its second part, 
when it returns to the chief key. 


Concerning Various Musical Matters. 
Q. (i) In “Schubert Album,” page 88 (Mo- 
ment Musical), fourth measure, should grace 
note Ab be taken with accented bass note 
and held until OC is reached, or should grace 
notes precede the bass note and the second 


4 
Ab be sounded, as the fingering ewes to 
A 


i} 
indicate? (ii) In June, 1920, Tan Erupn, 
page 884, should the three grace notes be 
played with the bass or accented note, or be- 
fore the accent? (iii) In Chopin Nocturne, Op. 
$2, No. 1, how should the group of five notes 


<< 
be accented? like 12345, or 123845? (iv) Is the 
melodic minor ever used in a _ descending 


scale? (vw) Please describe this cadence: 
I—VI>b—I, so often used in the so-called 
“nopular’ music of the day—N. B. Mc., 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
A. (i) Your first supposition is correct. 
The notes should be played as follows: 


Hold the Ab 


In further answer to this question as well as 
to (ii) you should observe the general rule 
for the performance of all grace-notes in all 
classical compositions, i. e., in compositions 
by all classical composers), namely, the first 
note of this embellishment (whether consist- 
ing of one note or more), is played with the 
bass or the beat, not before it unless so di- 
rected. It is quite a modern practice to play 
the grace-notes before the bass, or beat; and 
this is not permissible in the classics. (iti) 
The accent occurs on the first of each group, 
whether of 3, 4, 5, 7 or 11 or more notes. 
(iv) This question is very imprecise, because 
the descending scale is an integral part of 
the melodie minor. 


Ex.2 
Melodic 


= ee 


Descending Melodic 
- 


You probably mean: “Is the ascending half 
of the melodic minor scale (with the semi- 
tones between the 2nd and 3rd and the 7th 
and 8th) ever used in descending?” Yes; 
this minor seale, having the 6th and 7th de- 
grees shaped, is often found in the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and many other com- 
| gee This seale, ascending and descending 
y the same notes, was in use before the 


a. 


melodie form was adopted. It received, later, 
the name of “transition minor; that is, a 
transition from the natural minor to the 
melodie minor. The latter was adopted bes 
eause of the ambiguous sound of the former 
which, in descending, could not be distin- 
guished from a major scale until the third 
of the key was reached. 


Ex.3 


—— 


ransition Minor 


on 3rd 
. — 
A Major A Minor 


(v) It is a chromatically altered form of a 
plagal cadence, keeping the tonic in the bass 
and flatting the 6th. 


The Ear’s Capacity for Musical Sounds. 


Q. How many notes can the human ear 
distinguish? That is to say, what is the 
compass of human hearing.—Convon, Auck- 
land, N. Z. - 

A. About 88 notes or the extent of the 
modern piano. 


Signatures in Music. 


Q. What is a signature? Are there more 
than one?—-ADELARD, New Bedford, Mass. 

A. A signature is a sign placed on the 
staff at the beginning of a piece or move- 
ment. There are three kinds of Signatures: 
The Clef Signature, which determines the ab- 
solute pitch of the notes; the Key-Signature, 
the group of sharps or flats which determines 
the key; the Time Signature, which deter- 
mines the time and the rhythm. 


The Value of Study of Harmony. 


Q. My teacher insists upon my studying 
Harmony. I find it very arid and don’t like 
it at all. Do, please, tell me if I must learn 
it? Cannot I become a good pianist without 
it?—-Marip C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. It is just as essential to gee playing 
that you study harmony, as the study of 
grammar and spelling is to one who would 
be a good speaker and public reader. The 
speaker, reader and player have to interpret 
another person’s thought so that an audience 
may succeed in understanding the author or 
composer’s deepest meaning. This cannot be 
done (except superficially) unless the inter- 
preter understands the construction of the 
work, Therefore, to be an adequate inter- 
preter the pianist must delve into the com- 
poser’s inmost intentions by studying the 
harmonic structure. Study your Harmony 
faithfully and you will discover all kinds of 
hidden or suggested’ beauties of expression 
that the player who is ignorant of harmony 
neyer even imagines to be there. 


A Canzonetta. 


. What is the exact meaning of a Can- 
zonet, or Canzonetta?—VIOLINIST. 


A. Canzonet, English, from Conzonetta, 
Italian, means a little song. 


Signs for Repetition. 


Q. In using “D. 0.’ I am told you start in 
at “M. F and omit the introduction. Please 
give me the right rule about it. I know it 
means to go to the beginning, but does that 
include introduction? Also, when beginning 
has 1st and 2nd endings, should the repeat with 
both endings be used up to the sign “Fine?” 
—Mrs. F. E., Vestaburg, Mich. 


A. “D. C.” is a direction to repeat from 
the beginning, introduction and all. If the 
latter were to be omitted the sign would read 
Dal Segno, or “D. 8.” Where two endings 
are given, marked respectively ‘1st’? and 
“9nd,” the first ending only is played before 
the repeat; after which the “2nd” ending 
only is played (the “1st” being omitted) right 
up to the sign “Fine,” which means “end.” 
The other questions cannot be answered, be- 
cause they refer to hymns and pieces which 
are not in the possession of the writer. If 
the questions are of general interest, it would 
be well, another time, if you copied and sent 
the passages you might wish explained. 


Bass or Base? 


Q. What is the correct way to spell the 
lowest part in music? Should it be “bass” or 
“base?” I have seen it spelled both ways, 
and it seems to me that the second is more cor- 
rect, for is it not the foundation upon which 
the entire superstructure of harmony is built? 
—MALEMBERG, East Greenwich, R. I. 


A. From the point of view of the integrity 
of the English language, ‘“‘base’’ would seem 
more correct. Shakespeare and many other 
writers of his time so wrote it. However, the 
musical use of the word has become altogether 
obsolete. It gave way entirely to bass (Eng- 
lish), basse (French), basso (Italian), bass 
German). For the bass clef the German name 
is “bassschliissel”—a curious looking word 
with its agglomeration of sss-ss! Therefore 
general custom imposes the use of ‘“‘bass.” 
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HE best advice that can be given any 

student is: “Get the Fundamentals !” 

The accepted routine, individual 
manual and pedal work, then two parts 
combined, then trio studies, cannot be 
supplanted by any short-cut. Education is, 
as Rousseau said, ‘certainly nothing but a 
formation of habits ;” and skill is largely a 
matter of well-directed habit. As Prof. 
James has put it, habit is largely “a new 
pathway of discharge formed in the brain,” 
and until this pathway is well and smoothly 
traversed nothing can be said to have been 
truly learned. It will be well for all of us 
to realize that a thing that is negotiated 
only by straining concentration and high 
nervous tension is really not mastered; 
only when it is done with ease is it truly 
well done. 

The fundamentals of technic are, and 
should be, the same for all students, irre- 
spective of natural endowment or musical 
inclination. After these are secure the 
most important factor to develop is the 
faculty of self-analysis. Rosenkranz, in 
his Philosophy of Education says, “The 
power to break up habits, as well as to 
form them, is necessary to the freedom of 
the individual.” It should be obvious that 
in the case of an instrument which has 
undergone a tremendous evolution during 
a period of a few decades, as has the or- 
gan, there are not a few points in its tech- 
nic that are certainly debatable. 
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Organ Evolution 

In this article we are calling attention 
to several matters that are obviously by- 
products of this recent evolution in organ 
design and construction. And the first is 
the need for greater accuracy and exact- 
ness in the repetition of notes. 

Tt is truly a cause for thanksgiving that 
the earlier fetish for promiscuous tying- 
over of notes, which from the printed page 
called for repetition, is fast giving way to 
better things. That fetish was indubitably 
a by-product of the tracker action. With 
a depression resistance running into pounds 
for each key, who could blame the player 
for dodging as many key strokes as could 


be done? All this has been swept away 
by the modern light action. Where we 
formerly heard a familiar hymn an- 
nounced as in Example 1, 

Ex.1 


== 
eae en 
a. Je 


FE 


the tendency has swung nearly as much too 
far on the other side, and we now hear 
the same hymn from some organ lofts as 
notated in Example 2. 


The Organist’s Etude 
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Rational Treatment of 


treated, calls for exact and precise repeti- . 


tion of all of the quarter notes, with the 
exception of the bass notes in the first 
measure; the slurring in the second meas- 
ure must be observed, but not over-done, 
and in the fourth measure the “line-phras- 
ing” will shorten the note to a half-note 
followed by a quarter rest. The propul- 
siveness of the rhythm also may be height- 
ened by repeating the bass notes on the 
octave at the accent points, rather than 
repeating them on the unison. It then 
takes the shape given in Example 3. 


Ex.3 


effect as recorded 
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When correctly played, with clean-cut, 
precise repetition of the indicated chords, 
this last example will be entirely satisfy- 
ing to the critical ear. And when we do 
it so, what is the essence of it all? Simply 
that we are playing chords as they are in- 
tended to be played by the composer. The 
organ is inherently a “chord instrument,” 
and yet it is peculiarly in chord playing that 
the greatest errors have been made. The 
older school killed rhythm by promiscuous 
tying, the younger school has mistaken 
staccati for repetition. The latter fault 
came about through an attempt to sum up 
a complex matter in one short rule. The 
old pianistic rule was carried over to the 
organ, and the pupil was informed that 
repetition meant shortening the sounding 
duration of the note by one-half. 

Now repetition and staccato are two 
very different things. For staccato we can 
make rather accurate rules, rules that are 
apparently broad in scope. But precise 
repetition demands that three factors be 
considered. The tempo of the composition, 
the sensitivity of the action of the organ 
used, and the degree of connection (legato) 
desired. 


etc. 


The most casuak diagnosis will show that 
this is a case of the pendulum swinging too 
far in each direction. The first example 
destroys the rhythmic pulse, the second 
mimics the exaggerated staccati of the 
jazz band. One is as much an error as 
the other. The organ is capable of sharp 
rhythm, but it is not the percussive beat 
of the banjo! 

The example just given, when properly 


‘Ex.4 
Presto Andante 
é : i a Z etc. 


Example 4 shows this as applied to chord 
repetition (mere repetition desired, not a 
staccato effect) at two widely varying 
tempos. The first measure, at a very rapid 
tempo, will call for practically a one-half 
shortening of the touch upon the keys, the 
second measure, at a slow tempo, will pro- 
duce an equally perfect and clear repeti- 
tion of the chord. The point to be gathered 
is this: Do not confound the actual length 
of sound with the processes of the fingers 
upon the keys! Only those of us who have 
studied these things from the viewpoint 
of a recording laboratory have any con- 
ception of the tremendous variance between 
what the player thinks he is doing and 
what he actually does! Train the ear, first, 
last and always. When the ear hears 
clearly, the hand soon gathers skill to sat- 
isfy the demands made by the ear. 


Some Organ Problems 


The benefits of a common-sense view- 
‘point may also be derived from a rational 
treatment of the theory of correct pedaling. 
It is almost absurd to plead for equal dex- 
terity in both feet; the need is so obvious 
that we all accept the principle. And fur- 
ther, this equal dexterity should apply to 
the matter of using the swell-pedals with 
either foot. The day of expressionless 
playing has gone, and will never return. 
Only those players whose dynamic range 
and treatment of shading are at least cor- 
rect will merit approval. All of which 
leads directly to the question of a modified 
treatment of the earlier laws of pedaling. 

A good deal of water has gone under the 
bridge since Gustave Merkel spoke of the 
use of toe and heel as “artificial” pedalling ! 
We no longer accept the continual use of 
alternate feet as the “natural” or “princi- 
pal” method of pedaling. In fact the best 
pedagogy has swung over to the principle 
that the maximum use of heel and toe is 
preferable, giving the greatest possible. se- 
curity. And the element of expression has 
become so vital that it cannot be disre- 
garded when a choice between two methods 
of pedalling is under consideration, Take 
for instance such a passage as is shown in 
Example 5. 


: 
x.5 
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This passage is susceptible of straight 
alternate pedalling, but we have shown a 
marking that would probably be given by 
most teachers of the present time. This is 
the form marked a. It is a comfortable 
and safe marking. Well and good. But let 
us suppose that the passage occurred in a 
composition at such a point that an in- 
crease of volume by swell-pedal or crescen- 
do register was necessary; then what? If 
we fit our crescendo control around our 
pedalling, a disjointed increase will result, 
as is shown by the gaps in the swell mark. 
In fact, instead of a smooth crescendo, the 
very best the player will succeed in doing 
will be a series of three rather violent in- 
creases. But, if we consider the two fac- 
tors as part of one problem, and treat the 
passage as at b, we do violence to neither 
of them. We then have our legato in the 
phrases, and we also have a “sure” method 
of pedaling. But, of equal importance, 
we now have the road clear so that the 
shading may be artistically controlled. 

The student should give thought to all 
problems arising in regard to preference 
of shading over traditional pedalling, and 
vice versa. In many cases a preference 
‘must be given one or the other. The his- 
torical factor may be included also. Swell- 
boxes are of comparatively recent inven- 
tion, and the use of many of them in one 
instrument is strictly a modern develop- 
ment. Therefore, we may in older organ 
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music assign them a position of less im- 
portance than in modern compositions. 
But when a passage confronts the player 
in which strict two-foot pedalling conflicts 
with plentiful shading marks, a challenge 
is thrown to the player and study must be 
given to “rationalizing” the pedalling to be 
used. 

And now for a few general thoughts on 
improvement of effect. Young players are 
prone to neglect the opportunities for fea- 
turing the organ afforded by the interludes 
occurring in anthems and other choir num- 
bers. We need not here repeat the fine 
advice given by other writers in this de- 
partment regarding the use of the organ 
as an accompanimental instrument. But 
we have observed so many instances of 
the dramatic force of an interlude being 
weakened by a neutral treatment that a 
word in this connection is permissible. 


Getting Variety 

Variety can and should be obtained in 
interludes by some of the following meth- 
ods: 

1. By an increase in volume. 

2. By a complete or partial change in 
tone-quality. 

3. By a combination of these two meth- 
ods. 

4. By change in tempo, whether indicated 
or not. 

5. By use of solo stops, where chord- 
distribution permits. 

And by various combinations of the 
above instances. 

Probably the most often heard error is 
that of continuing an interlude with the 
same tone and volume that has been in use 
in supporting the vocal passages immedi- 
ately preceding. This invariably gives the 
organ a weak and neutral effect. The stops 
most suitable for use in accompaniments 
are the less assertive, more neutral ones, 
such as the Salicional and Stopped Dia- 
pason, Melodia or Concert Flute, Clara- 
bella, the softer Diapasons, and these are 
wonderfully valuable for just such use. 
But the very nature of an interlude re- 
lieves the organ for the moment of its 
accompanimental duties and allows it to 
stand squarely on its own merits as a solo 
instrument. The organist then must adopt 
a different viewpoint and strive to give all 
legitimate importance, musically, to the in- 
terludes. More assertive strings, 4 ft. 
Flutes, the inclusion of soft reeds in mezzo 
passages, and the use of brass imitations 
when indicated by the nature of the music, 
even the use of percussion effects such as 
harp or chimes; these help in lifting the 
organ to a plane of equal prominence with 
the voices. At these times it should have 
this prominence. 


The Octave Couplers 


Many students, and some older players 
too, need a word of caution regarding the 
use of sub and super octave couplers. 
These couplers, especially when used on 
the manual on which chords are being 
played, are a dangerous proposition. Their 
combined use may be possible on melodies 
(although even that is open to question), 
but on chord work it is hardly possible to 
think of a single instance where both sub 
and super may be legitimately or artistic- 
ally used. Either sub or super, individually, 
may be used at times to good advantages; 
but the use of both violates all the princi- 
ples of chord balance. Players upon small 
instruments are most prone to fall into this 
error—doing it in an attempt to get more 
volume from a small instrument than is 
there to get. The story of the little darky 
who was asked if he had had too much 
watermelon comes to mind. His reply 
was that there was “not too much of water- 
melon, but too little of boy!” So with this 
coupler question—there is generally too 
little of organ proper, and no dosing with 
the couplers will change that condition. 
Couplers, when all is said and done, are 
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only an accessory, sometimes of great value 
for increasing brilliancy ; but they introduce 
an element of distortion in chord balance 
which must be taken into consideration. 
For this reason we urge that sub and super 
couplers be never used at the same time. 
The day of loud 2 ft. stops and _ thick, 
tubby 16 ft. Bourdons is evidently past; 
but we must be careful that we do not 
fall into a worse condition with over-use 
of octave couplers. 

One more detail remains. Let us have 
more thought given to the smooth turning 
of pages so that elimination of stumbling 
or uncertainty may be had. “Getting the 
pages over” is one of the terrors of the 
beginner; and yet it is a matter that can 
be solved in nearly every instance by one 
of two methods: Alteration of the arrange- 
ment of the notes of the chords preceding 
the turn of the pages, or memorizing of a 
measure or two on the following page. 
The first method compresses all of the 
notes of the chords preceding the turn 
into one hand, leaving the other hand free 
for the actual page turning. It will be best 
done by the student who has had (as should 
all students) some harmony study; but is 
not impossible to those who have not had 
this subject. Chords such as those in Ex- 
ample 6, a, become compressed as in Ex- 


ample 6, b, thus freeing one hand for page- 
turning. 


Ex.6 


The “purist” may object to the alteration 
of structure so imposed, but the practical 
man, placing continuity of rhythm above 
all else, uses such methods, when neces- 
sary, as being the least objectionable of 
two difficulties. 

The second method, much preferable 
when it is possible to use it, is to memorize 
a few measures either before or after the 
end of the printed page, and then to do the 
actual turning at a point between two 
phrases where either hand can be spared. 
This method should be adopted wherever 
time will permit and certainly should be 
applied to all solo organ selections. In 
either event no break or pause of any kind 
should be tolerated in turning pages. The 
demands of rhythm are inexorable and 
the player must work accordingly to over- 
come mechanical obstacles. 


Some Things the Organ 


HE organ contains a greater number 
[ of what engineers call “variable 
quantities” than does any other mu- 
sical instrument. Pipes, pneumatic mech- 
anism, electric mechanism, wind-supply, 
console action—all are a mass of adjust- 
able construction. We have often noticed 
that organists as a class are likely to forget 
this nature of the mechanism, and more or 
less patiently “to put up with’ some an- 
noyances that could be easily remedied. 
Here is where the organ tuner enters. 
As a class, organ repair men are splendid 
fellows and more than ready to accom- 
modate an organist whose wishes are rea- 
sonable. This is particularly so when the 
player is obviously one who takes pride in 
the condition of his instrument and earn- 
estly strives to get the possible maximum 
out of it. Such a player will find most 
organ tuners quite willing to aid in making 
improvements which can be brought about 
without too great loss of time. 


Quick Adjustment 

One quickly adjustable detail is the 
touch resistance of the pedal clavier. After 
a quite busy recital period we would not 
hesitate to say that fully fifty per cent. of 
all organs over one year old are out of 
adjustment on the pedal key-board. And 
with older instruments we opine that the 
percentage would run closer to seventy 
per cent. There is absolutely no reason 
for this condition. Pedal claviers are in- 
variably constructed with a spring tension 
that is made variable in some way; and 
there is no good reason for tolerating a 
broken-down, weak tension in the lower 
half of the pedal-board—just because that 
happens to be the locale where most of 
the playing is done! Ask your tuner to 
regulate your pedal touch so that it is even 
throughout the compass; and then note how 
greatly your comfort has increased, and 
how much more clean-cut your execution 
has become. Then, too, in the older organs 
we frequently run across (no joke in- 
tended) boards that have become very 
noisy. This, too, can be remedied, although 
it is more of a time-consumer than weak 
spring resistance. The remedy is re-bush- 
ing with felt and leather. This takes time, 
but in many cases your repair-man will 
eliminate the knock and rattle from one 
or two exceptionally noisy keys in a few 
minutes. It is amazing how restful to the 
nerves such a slight operation can_ be. 
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Tuner Can Do for You 


The manuals, as a rule, do their work for 
many years before re-felting becomes nec- 
essary; and by that time a general over- 
haul is usually in order. 

Swell shades (the shutters on the swell- 
boxes) are one of the components of an 
organ that most frequently call for ad- 
justment. Either they stick, due to warp- 
ing or expansion from climatic changes, 
or they “slam” from wear on the buffer- 
mechanism provided. Sticking, unless 
caused by utterly bad design in the first 
place, can usually be cured with a car- 
penter’s plane at the proper points, aided 
by a moderate application of grease at the 
bearings where the connection rods trans- 
fer the motion of the pedal, and perhaps 
on the shade-pins. The actual treatment 
should be left to your repair-man; but the 
thing can be done. It might be whispered, 
however, that one player temporarily cured 
several squeaking shades by softening a 
cake of hand-soap in hot water and rubbing 
the soap on the ends of the shutters at 
the points where they were chafing against 
the frame of the box! And he played a 
pleasant recital instead of a most painful 
one by five minutes’ work with the soap- 
cake. 


Shades that Slam 


Shades that slam when opened or closed 
indicate among other causes a breaking- 
down of the means provided for stopping 
the travel of the shutter-mechanism when 
completely open or closed. Pneumatic 
“shock-absorbers” are provided by some 
builders, others use a simple bumper of 
felt to take up the blow when the shutters 
are moved quickly. The remedy in the 
latter case is obviously the same as with 
noisy pedal keys—renewal of the soft ma- 
terial used as a bumper. The pneumatic 
or other mechanical absorbers usually suffer 
from mis-adjustment and can be put back 
to their original degree of effectiveness— 
whatever that may have been. A com- 
pletely noiseless shade-action is almost un- 
attainable, but much can be done to elimi- 
nate objectionable noises. 

Then consider tremolo troubles! A per- 
fect tremolo is not only “as rare as a day 
in June,” as sang the poet, but even more 
rare than “roast biff” in a Greek restau- 
rant. We think a lot of many of our 
American organ builders; but there are a 
number of them who should be hung, 
drawn and quartered for using three dollar 
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Send for illustrated catalog. 
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| COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


A School of Individual Instruction 


A School of Public Performance 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 


of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you how 
to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orches- 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra routine 
and accompaniment. 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Coursés in Public School Music Supervision. 


Standard State Certifi- 


cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B. M.in Public 


School Music. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 


Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, 


Dormitories and Studios 


Broad and Reed Streets 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty _in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


A CATALOG ORGANISTS SHOULD HAVE— 


“Descriptive Catalog of Organ Methods. Studies and 
Collections. —Send a Postal for it. 
THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢® 


With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists, Learn 269 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Onfe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato und 247 other subjects, including Ear Playiug. 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ea ce eet santas Read ean a 


By Note or Kar. 


IMPORTED MUSIC 
at REDUCED PRICES 


Catalog sent 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CO. 
5 Columbus Circle - - New York City 


upon request 


ENGRAVERS 4» LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estaatisHeoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


tne LIMMERMAN 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


FELIX SALMOND 


CELEBRATED ’CELLIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


> ‘NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 
Mr. Salmond, Mr. Sametini and Mr, Eddy have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teacher's Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, 
Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon 
professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer 
Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Piano furnished with 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. 
each room, Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago, Ill. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Chicago Musical 
College Building 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. 


Established 1867 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


tremolos when a good one can be installed 
for about fifteen dollars! Your tuner 
can soon tell you which class you have in 
your organ, and if you have the cheap 
“box type” the best thing to do is get 
your church to authorize its replacement 
by a good one. An organ tremolo has 
no earthly business to produce anything 
but a moderately slow wave, of very 
moderate intensity. Some of the cheap 
tremolos reproduce the tonal effect of a 
tonsolitis sufferer earnestly gargling the 
throat! In fact all too many tremolos are 
set to beat too rapidly and with too violent 
a shock to the organ wind. This has no 
artistic grounds for existence and should 
not be tolerated, if possible to remedy. 
However, even with a poor tremolo, a 
clever organ-man can sometimes reduce 
either the speed of the beat or its violent 
effect; even that much change helps matters 
a good deal. Sometimes moving the trem- 
olo into an adjacent room by inserting a 
few feet of connecting pipe helps matters 
tremendously. The writer of these lines 
has directed that this be done in several 
cases in late years, and much was gained 
by the removal of the noisy members. 
Finally, surprising improvements can be 
made, even with few hours of work, in 
smoothing up the “regulation” of the pipes. 
It of course would be absurd to expect an 
organ-tuner to do much tone-regulating 
when he is employed on the usual type 
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of contract for tuning services; these con-— 
tracts are usually far from profitable. But 
often a church can be wheedled into part- 
ing with a few dollars extra for special 
overhaul work, or a little can be done on 
each visit of the tuner—all leading to a 
smoother balance of the tones of the in- 
strument. It can truthfully be said that 
many organs are not correctly segulated, 
that is, each stop given a perfectly even 
scale from top to bottom, at the time of 
installation. Good organ tone-finishers are 
rare; and the good ones are sometimes 
hurried by church officers anxious to. dedi- 
cate on a set date. Pity the player on 
such an instrument! As time goes on he 
becomes more and more conscious of the 
loud spots and the soft spots present in 
some of the stops, as well as the single 
notes that “stick out” from their adjacent 
neighbors. This sort of thing can be 
gradually eliminated by steps if not at one 
complete job. And it must be admitted 
that the player who succeeds in bringing 
such a thing about takes a real and per- 
sonal pride in the instrument that he did 
not and could not have done before the 
improvement. The wise organist keeps a 
sheet of paper handy to jot down notes of 
possible changes. These notes can then be 
discussed with the organ repair-man and 
as many things improved as time and cir- 
cumstances allow. 


Unaccompanied Choir Practice 


ETHODS of rehearsal offer a field 

for careful study; the young and 

inexperienced director of choral 
bodies is usually confronted with problems 
more difficult of solution than have been 
any others of his musical life. One error 
that is frequently made is that of depending 
too much upon repetition, and more repeti- 
tion, with a forceful player hammering 
away at the piano or organ. This is one 
way of teaching a chorus the notes it is to 
sing; but it is not one that tends to any real 
growth in skill as a singing ensemble. Some- 
thing else, and different, is needed. 

In recent years we have heard marvel- 
ous effects from a number of fine choral 
organizations, choirs that had their incep- 
tion and growth in the singing of a@ capella, 
or unaccompanied, compositions. It is ob- 
vious to any unprejudiced observer that 
there must be a cause and effect relation 
between the virtuosity of these ensembles 
and the type of music used and method of 
rendering it. Consequently we are led to 
study the unaccompanied routine of choir 
practice. 

Depending on Instrument 

It must be admitted that at the outset 
such practice, to a choir which has been 
depending upon an instrument for guidance, 
will be exhausting both to the singers and 
the director. That faithful prop, the piano, 
will be acutely missed! But if the plan is 
carried on for six rehearsals a change will 
be noted. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
of all will be the almost incredible gain in 
blend of tone; unisons which have been an 
unblended mixture of conflicting qualities, 
will pull together into a coherent and firm 
composite tone. Snappier attacks, cleaner 
phrasing, more pliant shading, and a far 
better response to the director’s indica- 
tions, will be speedily noted. 

Precisely the same improvements in 
technic will be noticed in the training of 
quartet choirs; and the method of rehearsal 
is equally valuable with all types of choral 
bodies. Omission of the faithful old piano 
places a new responsibility upon every 
singer and gives the ears of each a chance 
to hear more than the pitch only. 

In urging this method of practice upon 
directors, we would not, however, be uh- 
derstood to be pleading for indiscriminate 
use of a capella numbers before the public. 
It is primarily urged as a method of re- 


hearsal. There is no denying the fact 

that the general public is not yet ready 

for heavy doses of unaccompanied choral 

work. The thing is a bit rarified for the 

ordinary audience, as, for that matter, is 

string quartet and other chamber music. 
Time and Care Needed 

It takes time and careful approach to 
develop an appreciation of these things, 
although it is certainly coming. But, as 
matters now stand, the public likes ta hear 
and is ‘rested by the instrumental back- 
ground and. interludes of accompanied 
choral music, just as it gains more from 
the shifting strands of color in the sym- 
phony orchestra than it does from the 
tonally limited weavings of a string 
quartet. Musicians must bear in mind that 
the untrained listener progresses slowly 
from appreciation of rhythm and melody 
to an interest in harmony, and much more 
slowly to an enjoyment of counterpoint. 
The enjoyment of tone quality, in and for 
itself alone, is truly the final step in a 
growing musical perception—and the mass 
of humanity never get anywhere near to it. 
Consequently, if we wish our music to be 
a factor for good in the lives of more 
than a few of the cognoscenti, we must 
keep within a range that will permit en- 
joyinent and comprehension. 

But as a routine of choral practice, a 
capella rehearsals are of the greatest value. 
Generally matters are aided, in taking up 
a new Selection to be learned, by having 
the singers hum their parts softly with the 
instrument, this more to give them a 
mental picture of the work as a whole 
than for any other reason. Then go at it 
with two parts only, then the other two 
parts, then combined. The wise director 
will not “always take adjacent parts, that 
is, soprano and alto, tenor and bass. but 
will take soprano with any one of the other 
three parts, and “rotate” them all in like 
manner. And if he has throaty altos and 
thin, strident tenors, he will tend to work 
these parts together rather often, for it is 
a well-known principle that a capella prac- 
tice tends to an amalgamation of the tones 
of both, a paring-off of the undesirable 
traits of both, and leads to homogeneity of 
the whole tone mass. 

Almost needless to add is the fact that 
in no other way can a true pianissimo be 
obtained. All choral conductors agree on 
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this matter. Many of the leaders of the 
greatest choirs demand from their choirs a 
rehearsal of from a half-hour to an hour, 
softly and without accompaniment, pre- 
ceding each public appearance. They well 
know what they are doing and why! The 
young director who introduces this system 
will encounter some obstacles at first; but 
a little persistence will soon show’ the bene- 
fits of the plan. 


This Was a “Laughing 
Chorus” 


Att the churches united in a temperance 
meeting at the church where | was chor- 
ister, and the house was packed. We had 
a “Union choir,” and our pastor forgot to 
announce the closing song until after the 
speaker, an imposing-looking stranger, had 
announced his text: Matt. 24: 28—“For 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” Just then 
the pastor called the choir’s attention to the 
closing number on the little memorandum 
slip 1 had given him before the service 
began, and the speaker stopped courte- 
ously. “Our closing hymn should have 
been announced,” he said, “No. 112, in the 
new Hymnal.” Quickly we all turned to 
No, 112—“All things are ready, come to 
the feast.” 


The Crescendo Pedal 


By Marcus A. Hackney 


Tuis device, which is found now in prac- 
tically all modern organs, is still viewed 
with somewhat qualified approbation by 
many organists of high standing. A cres- 
cendo produced by its means, is not, and 
cannot be, a perfectly smooth and artistic 
swelling of tone, like that produced by the 
skilful use of the ordinary swell-pedal 
which opens and closes shutters. No mat- 
ter how judiciously the order of entry of 
the various stops has been planned by the 
builder, there will be decided jolts in the 
increase of tone as the different registers 
come into action. Then, too, although it 
acts on all the manuals at once, the in- 
crease in the pedal registration is made to 
match that of the Great manual in partic- 
ular, and cannot possibly be in proper bal- 
ance for the weaker ones. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the 
present writer has found it a useful adjunct 
to the mechanical equipment of the organ, 
if treated in the following manner: Ac- 
custom yourself to advancing it by quick 
little short impulses, choosing the time of 
those impulses to coincide with natural 
breaks in the phrasing of the music. In 
other words, use it at such places as you 
might properly add or subtract stops by 
hand, if you had a hand at liberty. 

Another very important use for it, is 
in the sense of a less violent ‘“Sforzando 
pedal.” Nearly every modern organ has 
a pedal which will throw on suddenly the 
full power of the organ, or again throw it 
off as suddenly, leaving only what is set 
by the stops. This effect is so violent, 
however, as to be of very limited practical 
use, though Pietro Yon applies it with 
fine effect several times in his Romantic 
Sonata. Where one desires an effect of 
this nature, but the full power of the or- 
gan would be too intense (the case in 
nineteen out of twenty times), a quick 
touch on the Crescendo pedal will answer 
the purpose exactly. Of course, it is nec- 
essary to have some practice with it, in 
order to feel by instinct just how far to 
advance it, but this power can be acquired 
with a little patience. 

Another use of it, which I have often 
found very effective, is where a piece, or a 
Portion of a piece following a rest, begins 
with a chord which one wishes to make 
sforsando, In this case, set the pedal 
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slightly open, and having the foot already 
on it, close it with a very quick motion the 
moment after the chord is struck. This is 
specially useful in certain orchestral ar- 
rangements, putting immense vitality into 
the effect, if well done. 

I have spoken of the inartistic effect of 
this pedal, if used simply to make a cres- 
cendo. There is another grievance which 
many organists have against it, namely, 
the great risk of using it by mistake for 
a swell-pedal, especially in a strange organ. 
I know of one quite eminent organist who, 
for this reason, will not use it at all, when 
giving a recital on a strange organ, but 
has it detached or fastened shut. Of course, 
it may be argued that one may make mis- 
takes in the regular swell pedals, where 
there are more than one, but the evil of 
such an error is very trifling compared to 
that of opening the “Crescendo” when 
one does not mean to do so. It would 
really be well if builders, instead of putting 
this pedal in a uniform row with the swell 
pedals, should separate it slightly and dis- 
tinguish it by an entirely different form 
and construction, so that an organist could 
not help both seeing the difference and feel- 
ing the difference with his foot, 


“There are several J. S. Bachs. Do you 
not find it irritating to hear people speak of 
the immortal master’s work as if they were 
all on one plane of significance? Youd 
think to hear some of the talk about “Bach” 
that his music was a standardized product, 
never varying in its excellence, always of 
one emotional quality and power.” 

—Hamitton C, MacDoucatt. 


“Choir Helps” 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelson 


1. Arrange the choir as a “V”, with the 
instrument placed at the furtherest point 
Of Vis? 

2. Endeavor to select voices that blend 
nicely, especially should this be applied in 
quartette, trio and duet singing. 

3. There are two tempos for the church 
hymn. 

a-Tempo for Congregational Singing. 

b-Tempo for Funeral Singing. 

4. A definite fime to rise. 

5. Have a definite understanding as to 
the observing of a Pause—whether one or 
more counts will be allowed. This will 
preserve the rhythmical flow. 

6. Begin on the first word. 

7. Mark your anthems, by translating 
the musical terms into the English lan- 
guage. 

Note: This applies to the volunteer 
choir, as some of the members may not 
understand all of the musical terms. 

8. Mark the breathing places. 

9. Counter melody should be expressive, 
but kept beneath the voice singing the 
obbligato. 

10. Let us strive for dignity among our 
choir members, which will add so much. to 
the church service. This will perhaps help 
to do away with the excessive use of 
rouge and, too, vanity cases will invariably 
drop on the floor just at some inopportune 
moment. 


“Tt is the business of the musician to 
satisfy his public. His purpose should be 
to give his hearers pleasure, not to educate 
them; and I do not believe that a soloist 
is ‘playing down’ to his audience if he in- 
cludes arrangements of works which pos- 
sess the so-called ‘heart appeal’ I do not 
consider that an arrangement of ‘Mother 
Macree’ or of the ‘Barcarolle’ from ‘Tales 
of Hoffman’ reflects upon the taste of my 
audiences. . . . Such works often touch 
the heart, and ts not that, after all, the pur- 
pose of music?”—ALBERTO SALVI, 
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B 
The Child's 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 

Nellie C. Hudd, Principal Mozart 
School, Chicago. 


Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 


CONTRACT for St. Luke and The 
Epiphany organ, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed the opening of the large auditor- 
ium organ in Chattanooga, generally held 
to be one of the outstanding triumphs 
in organ building. 
There are more than one hundred Austin 
organs of four manual size and capacity 
in use in America. 
The biggest and the smallest have the 
same solidity and absolute quality in 
construction and materials. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


(UICC ID 
Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTaLoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ae- 
knowledzment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
Siurdy—E ficient—Quiet 


Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 

. The ORGOBLO has won the 
ee highest award in every ex posi- 
, tion entered, 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNTOR” 

for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
Instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
andpiano, Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


b) 


Look Inside the 
Plano for this 
\ ThadeMark 


Will Your Piano Be 
a Quality Instrument ? 


T is bound to be if you take care to 
select a make containing the famous 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action. 

For this fine action is never found in 
a piano of doubtful worth. 

The piano action is the piano’s most 
vital part. It controls tone and touch. 
It must be delicately responsive yet 
built to stand years of usage. 

The Wessell, Nickel & Gross action 
is made by the oldest, largest and lead- 
ing makers of high-grade piano actions. 
It is the world’s highest-priced piano 
action. It is today the choice of Amer- 
ica’s leading piano makers—and has 
been since 1874. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


OL a — nner 
When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducings Pianox~ 
insist on the Vessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. |Special course 


for pianists changing to organ. 


210 North 7th St. 
Allentown, Pa. 


ERIE AIO SIR ARAIA AIO AAR SO AE AA AIIB 
ANT WORK ome? 


Karn $18 to $60 2 week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. We tench you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREER. Limitedoffer. Writeto-day. ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 


Vermond Knauss, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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ALSO A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS AS PUBLISHED FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
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We Teach 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


‘Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students, 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 
Dept. 110 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Why Was She the 


At last the hour arrived, 
the hour she had long 
dreamed of—just a few 
minutes, a few words and 
he was hers forever. He 
chose her, in spite of the fact 
thatthere were many othersmore t 
beautiful and talented. Her secret was simple. Thirty 
days ago she had read an amazing new book entitled 

Fascinating Womanhood,” which shows how any 
woman can attract men by using the simple laws of 
man’s psychology and human nature. She cou!d just 
as easily have fascinated any other man. You, too, can 
have this book; you, too, can enjoy the worship and 
admiration of men, and be the radiant bride of the 
man of your choice. Just cut out this ad, write your 
name and address on the margin, and mail to us with 
10 cents. The little book outlining these revelations 
will then be sent you, postpaid in plain wrapper. Knowl 
edge 3s power. Send vour dime today. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


119 So. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo.! Dept.59-A 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. ‘ 


QUESTION. Where was the first 
organ in the United States located? 
Where did it come from? Who built it? 


ANSWER. The history of the organ 
in America probably begins with the im- 
portation of the instrument known as “The 
3rattle Organ,” so called after Thomas 
Brattle, Treasurer of Harvard College, 
who willed the organ to the Brattle Square 
Church, and who died in 1713. The donor 
feeling that there might be opposition to 
the acceptance of the instrument, attached 
a proviso to the bequest that the offer be 
accepted within a year after his death. In 
the event of its not being accepted by the 
trustees of the Brattle Square Church, the 
instrument was to be offered to King’s 
Chapel, the Boston representative of the 
Church of England. The donor also stip- 
ulated that an organist should be secured, 
a “sober person to play skilfully thereon 
with a loud noise.” The Brattle Square 
Church having rejected the instrument, it 
was accepted, after some hesitation, by 
the congregation of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and erected in 1714, when a Mr. Enstone, 
an Englishman of Tower Hill, London, 
was invited to become organist at a sal- 
ary of thirty pounds a year. The instru- 
ment remained in use in King’s Chapel un- 
til 1756 when it was purchased by St. 
Paul's Church, Newburyport, where it was 
in use for eighty years. It was next pur- 
chased by St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H. In 1901 the instrument was brought 
to Boston and placed on exhibition with 
other musical instruments in the new Hor- 
ticultural Hall. We do not have at hand 
information as to the builder of this organ, 
but it was imported from England and was 
first installed in the home of Thomas 
Brattle. We cannot give exact date of 
its original installation; but, under date of 
May 29, 1711, the Rev. Joseph Green notes 
in his diary: “I was at Mr. Thomas Brat- 
tle’s; heard ye organ.” 


QUESTION. Is the Austin Organ 
of 283 speaking stops in the Public Led- 
ger Auditorium (Philadelphia) complet- 
ed? Could you give the important facts 
of the construction, and the names of 
the stops and couplers? 


ANSWER. This organ has never been 
completed. The original intention to place 
the instrument in the Public Ledger Audi- 
torium was abandoned and it was offered 
to the City of Philadelphia, but up to the 
present time no “home” has been provided 
for it, which accounts for its non-comple- 
tion. Since it has not been completed, the 
final details of construction cculd not. be 
given accurately, as the “lay-out” would 
undoubtedly be different from that origin- 
ally planned. 


QUESTION. Please send me a list 
of the best organ builders in the United 
States. Name and underline the very 
best or put the names in a row, the best 
at the tcp and the rest following as to 
their quality of work, 


ANSWER. Obviousiy the Editor could 
not give the list you request in the columns 
of this department. There are a number 
of good builders in the United States, each 
differing in details of construction, tone 
quality, and so on, but excelling in certain 
points; and, as organists differ in their 
preferences, it would be unfair to the 
builders of the country for the Editor to 
express his personal preferences, and ar- 
bitrarily name any one as the very best in- 
strument. Would suggest your investigat- 


ing the products of the various well-known 
builders and forming an opinion based on 
your experience. 


QUESTION. Will you kindly givea 
list of the terms frequently used in 


‘French Organ Music, together with the 


equivalent in English? 


ANSWER. Directions for the registra- 
tion of French organ music cannot always 
be literally transferred to the organs in 
this country, with good effect. A knowl- 
edge of French organs will be of much as- 
sistance in adaptation to American instru- 
ments. We will, however, give a list of 
some of the more frequently used terms 
and their meaning in English: 


Positif GRasm chee eaten hstese dase Choir 
REG AGRECN ees sate cette bale eta oes Swell 
Grand Orgue (Gd. O.)...... Great Organ 
Pédalesm (Red ahiew ret secs. 203% Pedals 
Amchests@ANCh i) fur cisocet as testes Reeds 
PROM Sitar, titercareersoe eters os Foundation Stops 
Grand=@hcelitiae face dele. sa*e,5-o> Full Organ 
ELaUtbotseeacron tet ne Sree thts cine wavs sm Oboe 
Jeux Ouxaracaitcfeiesesei =< eee Soft Stops 
Jetix ORts canst aasaess Heavy Stops 
WROntrG ries iaistene we = pistere teres Open Diapason 
OGRA Vit, sas eter iota rane Harmonic Picolo, 2’ 
Plein: Jieues5.):.16 2.1 RSA ee case's Amuae Mixture 
AM Receee (ire) lot cate 6 Den Eee ae Coupler 
A OULEZ Paavo Megha natee tion Add or Draw 
Boite; Hermeéén. un wes dems Js .Swell Closed 
BortesOnverte tess aes © eves Swell Open 
IEE Zs ec Anon aes ae pride ccsicre% a ats Draw 
QE Zine Seca sensi Gores eis) swe ee hecate © Put In 
ACCOUDIE, 9 oof ae easels oh ak hee Coupled 


The term “Anches préparées” meaning 
“Reeds ready” (or Reeds prepared) will 
also be found frequently; but the term is 
not often applicable to American organs, 
as it indicates the use of the Ventil System, 
used in French Organs, whereby the stops 
are drawn in advance, but are not effective 
until the Ventil pedal is put down, releas- 
ing the air necessary to make them speak. 

Much information in reference to French 
organs may be found in the excellent book 
The Organ in France by Wallace Goodrich. 


QUESTION. I think that it would 
be a good idea to publish in each issue 
of “The Etude” a certain number of the 
most common organ stops, stating very 
briefly their shape, size and construction. 
Also give good substitutes. 


ANSWER. The matter of including 
details of construction of organ pipes in 
this column will be given consideration. 


Q. Inthe November ErupDE you named some 
syuthetie stops found in the Atlantie City 
Iligh School organ. Are there any other syn- 
thetic stops besides those named? 

A. The list given did not include all the 
synthetic tones available in the Atiantie City 
organ, the following additional ones also 
having been found in that instrument: 

Clarinet—Vox Humana (Echo) 8’ and Spitz 
Spitz lute 12th (unit). 

Saxaphone—Clarinet 8’—Open Flute 8’ and 
Kinura 8’. 

English Horn—Violoncello (String Organ) 
and Tibia Minor 12th (unit). 

Cor Anglais (pp.) Viol Sordo (Echo) 8’ and 
Spitz Flute 12th. 

Quintadena—Any Flute and its own 12th. 

Orchestral Oboe—Violin (String Organ) 8’ 
Tibia Minor 12th and Viol 17th. 

In the production of these synthetic tones 
the unisons (S8’) must have considerable har- 
monic development, while the off unisons (12th 
-17th, etc.) must be free from harmonics. 
The scales of the component ranks influence 
the effects, which are best obtained when the 
unisons and off unisons are in separate swell 
boxes, but placed close together. 


“Anthems are sometimes introduced into 
church because they keep the choir in a 
good temper.”—Mr. Sydney Nicholson. 
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NE of the most interesting points in 

the study of words is the difference 

caused by the omission, addition, or 
alteration of a letter, or letters, in a given 
term. For instance, by the first-named pro- 
cess revolution is reduced to evolution; by 
the second method aught is changed into 
naught; while the final procedure is 
abundantly illustrated, so far as the 
Italian language is concerned, by the title 
of this short article. 

Accordatura, or, to give the term an 
Anglieized form, Accordance, has been 
well described by Dr. Theodore Baker as 
“The series of tones according-to which 
a stringed instrument is tuned.” As most 
of our readers are’aware, the Accordatura 
for the Violin is 


Ex.4 
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for the Viola or tenor Violin, 
Ex.2 


Te ro 


a perfect 5th lower than the Violin; for the 
Violoncello. 


an octave lower than the Viola; and for the 
double bass of four strings, 


Ex. 5 


= 
all of which later strings sound an octave 
lower than the notes written, the double 
bass being what is known as a transposing 
instrument, one in which the sounds pro- 
duced differ from those actually written. 

To some of our readers it may come asa 
surprise to learn that any other tuning has 
ever been employed since the accordatura of 
the stringed instruments of the modern 
orchestra was fixed at the time of their 
establishment, early in the 17th century. But 
while it is true that the accordatura previ- 
ously quoted has remained the general rule, 
there have been occasional departures there- 
from. In all but two or three instances 
these licenses have been taken in the accor- 
datura of the Violin, and here almost 
always, for solo purposes and effects. This 
somewhat irregular method or alteration 
of the regular tuning has been termed 
scordato, an Italian term meaning, pri- 
marily, discordant or out of tune; but, 
secondarily, tuned contrary to’ orthodox 
procedure. Then the substantive Scorda- 
tura would signify “the alteration of the 
ordinary accordatura of a stringed instru- 
ment for the attainment of special effects” 
(Dr. Baker). 

The fact that the Scordatura has been 
more frequently employed in violin tuning 
that in the case of any of the graver 
stringed instruments is due to the lighter 
construction and greater elasticity of violin 
strings as compared with those of the 
violoncello or double bass, Perhaps our 
best plan will be to show, in fairly correct 
chronological order, the scordature which 
have been adopted by some of the older 
and of the more modern writers, numbering 
these in order to facilitate reference. 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Accordatura and Scordatura 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


(12) (13) 


(11) 

From this table we can easily see that the 
fourth (or G) string of the violin is the 
one most frequently altered—eleven times 
out of thirteen; that the E (or first) string 
exhibits less than half this amount of depar- 
ture from normal tuning, being altered only 


(10) (14) 


five times out of thirteen; also that the 
other strings show still less variation, the 
D (or third) string being altered only four 
times out of thirteen; while the A or sec- 
ond string displays the least change of all, 
or three times out of thirteen. ‘ 

Assigning each of these abnormal tunings 
to one or more composers, we find the 
scordature Nos. 1 and 2 employed in two 
of the Sonatas of Heinrich von Biber (1644- 
1704), the first German composer “of violin 
music of any artistic worth at all,’ a man 
of such extraordinary prominence in his 
profession that, in 1681, he was raised by 
the Austrian emperor to the rank of 
nobility. Some authorities have asserted 
that he was the inventor of the scordatura 
on his instrument, but most probably it is 
derived from the tuning of the treble or 
discant viol, the six strings of which were 
tuned thus :— 

Ex.7 
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The third method of scordatura shown in 
Ex. 6 was very popular in some of the old 
Scotch reels and dance tunes and was 
probably utilized because affording addi- 
tional facility in playing in sharp keys and 
adding more, brilliancy of effect to the 
lowest notes of melodies written therein. 
Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770), the founder 
of the Paduan school of violin playing, and 
the discoverer of what are known as com- 
binational tones- in musical science, em- 
ployed this tuning in at least one of his 
sonatas; while this fellow countryman and 
contemporary, Pietro Castrucci (1689- 
1752), a pupil of Corelli, who is supposed 
to have died in Dublin and was at one 
time the leader of the orchestra in Handel’s 
theatre in London, introduced this scorda- 
tura in a fugue from one of his violin 
sonatas. 

An examination of the fourth tuning of 
our series clearly shows, from the intro- 
duction of the interval of a third—from F 
to A—and the placing of the other strings a 
fourth and fifth apart, the lingering influ- 
ence of the old viol accordatura. This rais- 
ing of the G string to C—a perfect fourth 
—is the sharpest tuning of that string. This 


particular one is from the so-called 
Enigmatic Sonata of Pietro Nardini (1720- 
93), the devoted pupil of Tartini, and the 
greatest of the Tuscan violinists. 

In our fifth example we again see the 
viol influence in the interval of the third, 
from D to F sharp, between the middle 
strings, and in the lowest depression of the 
E string—a minor third, to C sharp, while 
only the D string remains unaltered. This 
example is from the pen of one of Nar- 
dini’s contemporaries, Emanuele Barbella, 
a Neapolitan composer who uses this scor- 
datura in his Serenade. It is also employed 
by Bartolomeo Campagnoli (1751-1827), a 
pupil of Nardini, and afterwards a friend 
of Cherubini, in his Notturno, a movement 
written in imitation of the Viola d’Amore, 
a tenor viol of six strings tuned to the 
chord of D major and furnished with what 
were known as “sympathetic strings,” that 
is, strings which were not played with the 
bow but merely employed to reinforce by 
their vibration the sounds produced by the 
normal strings of the instrument. 


The Sixth Tuning 


The sixth tuning of our series is re- 
markable for the depth to which it carries 
the G string—right down to tenor E in the 
third space of the bass clef—a minor third 
lower than normal, the largest depression 
of the fourth string our series supplies. It 
would require a very stout string to pro- 
duce anything like the bass effect intended 
by the composer who. employed it, Antonio 
Lolli, an extraordinary performer of the 
eighteenth century who “appears certainly 
also to have been,” says Herr Paul David, 

“the type of an unmusical, empty-headed 
virtuoso, and in addition a complete fool.” 
Lolli employed this scordatura in one of 
his. show pieces, of which only the violin 
part was his own composition, and this was 
“corrected, furnished with accompaniments, 
and brought into shape, by another hand.” 

Wee, niesst enind- iin Nomi o tetkiae Omta) 
scordatura favored by several writers of 
the nineteenth century, among them, De 
Bériot (1802-70), the husband of Mali- 
bran and the teacher of Vieuxtemps, who 
enployed it in his second Air Varié, Op. 2; 
Mazas (1782-1849), pupil of Baillot at the 
Paris Conservatoire; F. H. Prume (1816- 
49), a Belgian violinist, sometime a pro- 
fessor of the violin in the institution last 
mentioned. The scordatura we are now 
discussing requires but the alteration of the 
G string, and that only raised a tone. Its 
use would facilitate execution in sharp 
keys, and give brilliancy to melodies lying 
within its compass. 

(To be concluded next month) 


; Nomenclature of Strads 


THE exquisite grace of outline of the 
violin, as perfected by the masters of Cre- 
mona, as well as its marvelous coloring 
and limpid varnish, to say nothing of the 
almost miraculous tone effects possible, 
have resulted in the violin being invested 
with a halo of romance, as is the case 
with no other musical instrument. In- 
numerable legends and fanciful stories 
have sprung up about the violins of Cre- 


‘mona, many of which are pure fiction. 

A subscriber writes: “I have heard that 
someone wishes to recover three genuine 
old Stradivarius violins, with certain 
names, as I believe; in fact, I know that 
he named his violins, or some of them at 
least. ‘Do you know who it is that wishes 
to recover these valuable old: specimens of 
Antonius Stradivarius, and by what name 
they are known, if they were named by 


_ this party lives in this country or foreign 


THE BTUDE 


the old master? I do not know whet” 


lands. If you know or can find out for 
me, will you please let me know as soon 
as possible?” 

Our correspondent is respectfully in- 
formed that not one party alone, but the 
whole world is looking for genuine Strad- 
ivarius violins, and they are looking not 
only for three, but also for as many as 
they have money to pay for. In other 
words, violinists, collectors and dealers 
are combing the whole world with fine 
tooth combs for “Strads,” which are not 
only the finest violins, from a musical 
standpoint, yet made in the world, but 
which have also a stable and constantly 
increasing value. A “Strad” in good 
preservation is worth on the American vio- 
lin market today, from $10,000 to $25, 000; 
and I know of owners of some of the 
greatest Strads who hold the instruments 
at from $50,000 to $100,000, although 
have heard of no sales at that price. 


Earlier Prices 


When I was a boy a good specimen of 
Stradivarius workmanship could sometimes 
be bought as low as from $2,500 to $5,000, 
with other Cremona violins at similarly 
low prices. One of my violin teachers 
during my boyhood bought a_ splendid 
Carlo Bergonzi in Berlin for $800. I find 
a similar specimen of Bergonzi listed in a 
recent American catalog at $12, 000. Makes 
one think of the advance in corner lots 
in Chicago, does it not? 

There is an unlimited demand for Cre- 
mona violins of the first rank; but they 
must be undoubtedly genuine, and in good 
preservation. The demand comes not alone 
from violinists, who wish to use the violins 
professionally, but from dealers who ex- 
pect to sell them again at a profit, and 
from collectors, who love them for their 
beauty, rarity, and value. These collectors 
hunt for old violins as other collectors 
collect rare stamps, coins, pictures, books, 
tapestries, and objects of art of all kinds. 
There are many private collections of rare 
old violins, scattered all over the world 
the values of which range from $100,000 
to $300,000 or more. These collectors are 
constantly on the lookout for rare speci 
mens made by the great masters of violin- 
making. They seek especially for violins 
in a perfect state of preservation, and 
which have been owned and played on by 
famous violinists, or which have been at 
one time in the possession of royalty, or 
famous personages. The late General 
Hawley, of Hartford, Conn., and D. J. 
Partello, of Washington, were two of the 
leading American collectors who had 
world-famous collections of violins, which 
have since been sold to dealers. 


Prices on the Rise 


The prices of Cremona violins of the 
first rank have been constantly mounting 
for the past fifty years. 

The most famous violins of Stradivari 
and Guarnerius have been named by their 
owners at various times. Thus we have 
the “Dolphin” Strad, the “Betts,” the 
“Duke of Edinburgh,” the “Messiah,” the 
“Spanish,” the “Ludwig,” and so on, all 
Strads. Of the Guarnerius, we have the 
“King Joseph,” the “Duke de Campolice,” 
the “Jarnowich,” the “Spanish Joseph,” 
and others. These names were not given 
the violins by Stradivarius and Guarnerius, 
but by comparatively modern violinists, 
collectors and dealers. As far as known 
the makers did not give special names to 
their violins. 

So it would seem that the story that our 
correspondent has heard, about some party 
who is searching for three Strads with 
special names given them by Stradivarius 
himself, is simply one of the fanciful 
stories which are so often heard. 
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The Conductor 


By Dr. Perry Dickie 


To drill and conduct an orchestra com- 
posed of amateurs instead of professionals 
requires a person of an entirely different 
temperament. In the former the display 
of diplomacy and tact are essential at all 
times, and any loss of patience must never 
be shown. the amateur musician stands 
high on a pinnacle of dignity and is quicl< 
to resent anything savoring of disrepect. 
It is necessary for the conductor of an 
amateur orchestra to understand fairly well 
every instrument played in his organiza- 
tion, so that corrections or suggestions are 
backed by a knowledge that will carry 
weight when they are made. 

To be a musically successful conductor 
of any orchestra, in fact, be it professional 
or amateur, requires far more than an 
ability to wave a stick, no matter how 
gracefully or energetically it is done. In 
fact, the conductor must be willing to carry 
on a never-ending work of preparation 
“behind the scenes” if artistic results are 
desired from the organization. 

We have always favored and advised as 
preferable a talented amateur for conduc- 
tor for an amateur orchestra. Such a one 
may not in all cases possess the ability of 
a first-class professional conductor, still he 
would have more of this than a poor one 
of the latter. However, the amateur would 
be more likely to sympathize with his en- 
vironment and would regard it from an 
aspect that a professional would not be 
likely to do. Furthermore, we have always 
been partial to a pianist for conductor of 
the orchestra, not only amateur but pro- 
fessional as well, as being better fitted to 
carry on this work. The study of the 
piano gives one a far broader knowledge 
of music than is possible with any of the 
one-part instruments, with which the hori- 
zon is of a necessity more circumscribed ; 
unless it is a case of one playing the piano 
as well as another instrument. It is a 
matter for congratulation that in some of 
our first-class music schools the study of 
the piano is required for all pupils of or- 
chestral instruments. 


The Composer’s Orchestration 


A point that the conductor should bear 
in mind is that the composer or arranger 
has spent more of his time over the or- 


qchestration than on the writing of the com- 


position with the intent that certain in- 
strument or their combinations are to be 
heard; hence it should be his aim to follow 
this out and give them prominence. It 
would seem that too many of our orches- 
tral conductors, and not all amateurs either, 
do not realize this fact, from the tone 
monotony they'manage to instill into their 
conditions and interpretations of orchestral 
works. This is especially noticeable in the 
music of our theatres, where the ’cello— 
when they have any—are never heard and 
the clarinet—if there is one—is only de- 
tected by a few occasional notes heard 
above the others. We have in mind a 
prominent opera orchestra in this city, 
many years ago, where the obocs were 
placed under the stage and never a note 
could one hear from them even when called 
for solo parts. This was the most striking 
display of an orchestral homogeneity with 
which we have ever met. When it is for- 
gotten that the main charm of the orches- 
tra is the variety of tone qualities that are 
obtainable from it, we have that which is 
not a bit better than an automatic machine. 
To our mind, in the matter of strong or- 
chestration we would much rather hear 
even too great a prominence of such parts 
as the ’cello, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 
horn, than not at all or even indistinctly, 
and thus perhaps lose what might be most 
delightful bits of orchestration, which are 


present in the classics as well as music of 
the higher class of the present day. 

Of course, it should be realized that to 
show off orchestration to its best advan- 
tage is an art not possessed by all anc 
which probably accounts for the reason 
why it is not more often heard. We would 
say, however, that, in rehearsing, to obtain 
the full orchestral effects, except in the 
case of an experinced conductor, one can 
never intelligently distinguish the orches- 
tration when standing in the midst of the 
players. We therefore advise the non-ex- 
perienced leader to stand away at some 
distance from the orchestra, having some- 
one else to beat time—to criticise and direct 
and thus have some idea of the results. 


The Choice of Music 


Choosing music for the amateur orches- 
tra requires a far greater amount of judg- 
ment and discretion than for a professional 
organization where the players—at least 
in the better class—are to play any part 
put before them, no matter how difficult 
it may be. 

It is a very bad policy, with amateurs, to 
attempt music that is technically beyond 
their ability to play; since, no matter how 
much it may be rehearsed and worked over, 
it never will improve beyond a certain stage 
and that not very high. Neither, on the 
other hand, should a too simple class of 
music be played, as it will fail to give an 
incentive to work. We would suggest that, 
as the orchestration of a piece plays a most 
important part in its effectiveness, when 
the music be procured of publishers of high 
standing—even if it costs a little more— 
who employ musicians for this work who 
are paid prices sufficient to insure musically 
artistic arrangements. It should be borne 
in mind that when an article is too cheap 
there cannot be afforded a fair price for its 
production. This applies to music as well 
as to anything else. It is always well to 
have music sent on approval, to be tried 
over withthe orchestra before accepting it. 

Upon the class of music to which an 
amateur orchestra aspires depends to a very 
great extent the artistic success of the 
organization. 

Playing popular trash is destructive to 
all possibilities of any artistic future for 
such an organization. In fact, we invari- 
ably refuse to give any attention to an 
orchestra that contemplates playing this 
kind of music, as unworthy of any trouble; 
as the kind of people who listen to it will 
never know the difference between good 
and bad playing, and therefore it matters 
not what they do. 

In the music chosen we would suggest 
a certain number of pieces containing long- 
sustained notes, as it is from this that tone 
quality is derived, which is so important 
in all orchestral music and the first aim of 
all musicians. We have always advised a 
thorough study of waltz movements as a 
very valuable means of bringing about a 
unanimity of playing in the ensemble. It 
is, however, rather a difficult matter to 
specify what music an organization should 
play, without knowing and judging of their 
ability. The advice we give must be on 
general principles. Much must be left to 
the judgment of the conductor; if he is a 
good one then is the orchestra thrice 
blessed. 

Rehearsals 

We are opposed to taking up time at the 
regular rehearsal for any individual or 
group drilling or coaching. The usual 
amount of time for rehearsing by the ama- 
teur orchestra—barely two hours a, week— 
is little enough and too little to spare any 
of it for work which should be done at 
another time. The whole period should be 
devoted entirely to the ensemble. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Faulty intonation is a very common 
weakness with amateur musicians and is 
largely due to insufficient scale practice, 
which is a most effective means of over- 
coming this trouble, 


Vacations 


The question of vacations for music stu- 
dents has been agitating the minds of some 
of us with the usual differences in opinion. 

In regard to this matter we would say 
that, granted that some reasonable let up 
in the work of a student practicing five 
or six hours a day during the year is ad- 
visable and should be availed of when pos- 
sible, when this idea is advanced for the 
average child laboring from half an hour 
to one hour a day, with usually generous 
periods of rest during this time, surely 
there could not be any very alarming 
conditions arise from such strenousity even 
if the practice were continued throughout 
the whole year, of course allowing resting 
on Sundays. 

Vacations, such as are advocated by the 
pros on this subject, are never conducive 
to progress; and if for any too great length 
of time—especially as in the case of laying 
off for the whole summer as is indulged 
in by children and unenthusiastic amateurs 
—are positively disastrous to any future 
possibilities of ever attaining to anything 
in music. We grant that, in the case of 
one who has acquired a perfect technic 
and reached a high stage of musical ability, 
such a laying off for even very long peri- 
ods, years in fact, they can take up their 
work again and, after a certain amount of 
brushing up, show no signs of rustiness. 
Sometimes it would seem that they can 
even do better than before their rest. This, 
however, is not a safe precedent for the 
amateur to follow. 

It may not be known to all, but is a fact, 
nevertheless, that the best results from 
musical practice are obtainable in warm 
weather when all the tissues of the body 
muscles, tendons and ligaments are in a 
state permitting of a greater flexibility and 
therefore capable of receiving the greatest 
amount of benefit from practice. This is 
a point to be borne in mind by the ad- 
vocates of complete summer inactivity. 

This idea has been largely adopted and 
carried out by many of our amateur or- 
chestras,-in discontinuing their rehearsals 
of a scant two hours a week, during the 
summer months, laying off entirely, some 
even going so far as not even to’ practice. 
This is, of: course, absolutely stultifying 
and it is no wonder that the emanations 
from such cannot properly be characterized 
as ‘the harmony of the spheres,’ to ex- 
press it mildly. Our advice to the members 
of such of these organizations as wish: to 
become really musical is that they keep up 
their rehearsals, even if only two or three 
attend; as they will be the gainers every 
time. 


Summer 


Six Weeks, June 28 to August 7 


Master 


We suggest that no further time should 
be spent on a piece at rehearsal, whenever 
there is any sign of its becoming monoto- 
nous to the players. It is very hard to be 
interested in what one has had enough of 
for the time. Therefore, stop when inter- 
est seems to be flagging; lay the piece 
aside and take it up another time. 

In taking up a new piece we advise play- 
ing it through by the whole orchestra at 
first, in order to give them an opportunity 
to obtain some idea of it as well as for 
the conductor to ascertain the weak points 
to be given attention at private drills. We 
advise at rehearsals always starting with 
something well known to all—so to express 
it, for limbering up purposes as well as to 
give an impetus of a good beginning. This 
same applies to closing with a piece with 
which they are familiar, Whatever new 
work is to be undertaken should be at times 
between the above. It is well to make it 
a point at each rehearsal, when new pieces 
are not taken up for study, to read at least 
several, say of those sent on approval and 
which if satisfactory can be retained and 
laid aside for future study. 


The Ensemble Orchestra (So-Called) 


We receive frequent inquiries as to the 
advisability of the amateur orchestra being 
formed on the lines of the so-called “En- 
semble Orchestra” of the music catalogues, 
inasmuch as we advise the omission of 
brass. This combination is composed, when 
in its theoretical entirety, of first and obbli- 
gato violin, ’cello, double bass, piano and 
harmonium (reed organ; which is usually 
omitted). In our opinion we would say 
that in most cases we have found them to 
be most decidedly monotonous to hear, even 
when composed of good professional play- 
ers; and with amateurs they would be nat- 
urally still more so. However, where the 
*cello part in these is permitted to be promi- 
nent, these combinations can be pleasing 
for a time; but ultimately the monotony 
of tone palls on the ear and enough be- 
comes as good as a feast, in this particular. 
It is a modification of this combination that 
we hear so frequently in our theatres, and 
it is probably due to the dullness that we 
can bless the wisdom and good tastes of 
those of their managers who have abol- 
ished music entirely from their theatres, 
some giving as a reason that it was de- 
structive to the illusions on the stage. It 
has always been a theory and presumption 
that the drama and music went hand in 
hand; but we must agree with the above 
parties that this is not the case with what 
is now dished up to us as dramatic music. 

However, the “Ensemble Orchestra” can 
be made interesting and even enjoyable by 
adding to it some new tone qualities. A 
clarinet, alone, will make a change that one 
would hardly believe possible without try- 
ing it. In addition to this a flute and pair 
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of tympani as well as using the organ, — 
as it is intended it should be, would convert — 
a very monotonous affair into a very pleas- 
ing orchestral combination. 


Sight Reading 


A yaluable measure for improving the 
intonation, for not only amateurs but pro- 
fessionals as well, is by learning to sing 
from note. This would apply to all in- 
instruments and especially those in which 
the note is formed by the player. Thus, by 
singing it before playing the part on the 
instrument—although some can do so men- 
tally, simply looking at the music—so im- 
presses it on the mind as to enable a much 
more intelligent rendering than in simply 
making it a mere mechanical process, as 
some are apt to do. We would say that 
while this is most effective in promoting 
the ear perception of the player, of a nec- 
essity one must be able to distinguish the 
difference of tones to obtain any benefit 
from it. 


Over-Time 
By Edmund Lucaszewski 


WHEN sitting down to practice, have a 
sheet of paper and a pencil for convenient 
use. Allot a half-hour of work. 

In the course of practicing, none of “us 
humans” is perfect enough to do one-half 
hour straight without an error in time, 


notes, expression, fingering or some feature _ 


of playing. So, for each little mistake jot 
down a mark. Each mark is equivalent to 
one minute of practicing. If you are not 
careful, an hour and half of practice will 
be necessary and not all the minutes yet 
made up. This to promote watchfulness. 
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Touch In Violin Playing 


By Charles Knetzger 


We HEAR much about touch in piano 
playing; but to the violinist a sense of 
touch, or muscular feeling, is of equal im- 
portance. For the violinist the eye cannot 
serve as a guide, and his movements are 
directed entirely by the sense of touch or 
feeling. After he has acquired a correct 
position of the left hand, the fingers must 
be trained to fall automatically on the 
right spot. At first the ear must determine 


whether the pitch of the tone is correct; 


but a student who is being correctly 
trained will soon acquire the habit of plac- 
ing the finger on the right spot without 
necessitating a backward or forward shift. 


For this purpose the pupil must have 
an accurate knowledge of whole and half- 
steps, and intervals of all kinds, so as to 
be able to measure distance from one tone 
to another accurately. If, for example, 
his first finger is on B flat on the A string, 
and the next note is D on the same string, 
he would instinctively place his finger 
higher for the D than he would if his 
first finger were on B. So also if F 
natural on the E string is followed by 
B natural, he will stretch his fourth finger 
so as not to produce B flat. 


In shifting from one position to another 
it is particularly important to train the 
fingers so that the movement will be 
neither more nor less than required. This 


Farming and Violin-Playing 

A. F. O.—You do not siate exactly the 
nature of the farm work you are obliged to do. 
However, if it is of such a heavy character 
that it stiffens the muscles of the fingers and 
arms very badly, it. would no doubt interfere 
with a successful performance of difficult 
technical passages in violin playing. However, 
as you say you expect to play only light music 
of no great difficulty, you might succeed in 
playing music of that character well enough 
to get a good deal of pleasure out of it. 


“Strads”—Zanetto 

Vv. W. Z—There are millions of violins 
seattered all over the world, with Strad labels 
pasted inside, exactly like the one in your 
violin. All but a few hundred of these vio- 
lins are imitations of the original. Genuine 
Strads are worth a large amount, and good 
imitations made by artist violin makers are 
somewhat valuable. It is impossible to give 
an opinion on your violin without seeing it, 
just as it would be impossible for a banker to 
give an opinion as to whether a bank note was 
genuine without seeing the note. 

Peregrino Zanetto was a violin maker of the 
Brescian school (Italian) who worked at 
Brescia from 1530 to 1610. He made some 
excellent violins, which of course are not to 
be compared with those of the great Cremona 
makers. 2—Bauer’s Practical History of the 
Violin, is published by the H. Bauer Music 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Ole Bull” Violin , 

R. A. M.—I do not think it would be possible 
to trace the maker of your violin, solely on the 
strength of the fact that it has the words 
“Ale Bull” stamped on the back. “Ole Bull”, 
the name of the distinguished Norwegian 
violinist, is used simply as a trade-mark, and 
the violin is evidently a factory fiddle such as 
are turned out in vast numbers by obscure 
German makers in the Mittenwald. 


Tone Improves. 

G. S. B—A violin made out of proper wood, 
by a first rate violin maker, according to the 
correct principles, as worked out by the great 
violin makers of Cremona, is reasonably cer- 
tain to improve very greatly, if played by good 
violinists, after one hundred years of use. 
The theory is that age and constant playing 
produce a beneficial change in the structure 
of the wood, although some authorities deny 
this. The violin should at all times be kept 
in its ease, in a dry place and carefully pro- 
tected from great extremes of temperature. 
2. Maybe the little work, How to Choose a 
Violin, by Honeyman, would interest you. 
There is no reason why well-made violins 
should suffer a loss of tone, and every rea- 
son that they should improve with age and 
by being “played in” by a good violinist who 
plays in good tune. 


Beautiful Melodies. 

J. K. F.—Traumerei, by Schumann; The 
Swan, by Saint-Saéns; Largo, by Handel; 
Adoration, by Borowski the Broken. Melody, 
by Von Biene; Song of India, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; are all beautiful melodies well 
adapted for solo violin playing. Successful 
rendition of these compositions depends on a 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


will necessitate much practice, until finally 
the movements become more or less au- 
tomatic. 

The piano player has a much larger area 
for measuring distance than the violinist, 
but in both cases the sense of feeling as 
to how much movement is to be made is 
of equal importance. 

In order to learn to gauge intervals cor- 
rectly the first requisite is that the pupil 
keep his fingers, especially the first finger, 
on the string, unless there is a reason for 
raising it. One of the chief reasons why 
beginners play out of tune is that they 
have their fingers up in the air instead of 
on the strings. Consequently they do not 
learn to measure distances, nor do they 
distinguish properly between whole steps 
and half-steps. The interval of a dimin- 
ished fifth, for example, 


$5 « 5 


in which the same finger executes the 
two tones on adjacent strings, is very often 
a stumbling-block, because the pupil does 
not move the finger up or down a half- 
step as the case may be. Beginners should 
have special drills on these diminished 
fifths, which so often mar a piece which 
is otherwise creditably played 


beautiful tone and fine bowing; and they are 
marvellously effective if well played. 


Violin Obbligato. 

G. N. J.—A violin obbligato part is one 
which is arranged to be used as an accom- 
paniment to a solo voice, or.another instru- 
ment, in duet style. Obbligato means that 
this obbligato part must be used to produce 
the proper effect. A violin part, ad lib., means 
that the part may be either played or omitted. 


Instruction Most Important. 

T. C.—From what you write of your 
circumstances, I think it would be much wiser 
for you to pay $100 for a violin, and $400 
for lessons, than to spend your entire $500 for 
a violin, and to try to learn without a teacher. 
Good instruction is the most important thing 
during the first few years. 


Get Dictionary. 

J. K.—Get a good musical dictionary, and 
make it a point to look up all the words in 
your music which you do not understand. Do 
not depend on your teacher for everything. 


Identifying Makers. 

D. F.—It is quite impossible to tell you in 
a few words how you can distinguish the vio- 
lins made by the great violin makers from 
skilfully made imitations of their handicraft. 
It takes years of experience to qualify as a 
good violin expert, and one must have had 
the opportunity of handling and studying 
hundreds of genuine old violins by the various 
great makers. An expert judges by the wood, 
the varnish, the model, the cut of the scroll 
and sound holes, the purfling, the general 
workmanship, the tone, and many other things 
characteristic of the maker. 2—Buyers and 
eollectors of old violins, if they know their 
business, are not often ‘“‘taken in’’ when they 
buy valuable old violins; for if they have not 
sufficient knowledge of the instruments them- 
selves, they get the opinions of good experts 
before buying. 3——Yes, a violin branded on 
the back with a trade mark, “Hopf,” “Sara- 
sate,” “Stainer,” “Ole Bull,” ‘‘Conservatory,” 
and so on, is invariably a factory fiddle of 
doubtful value. 


Genuine Gagliano. 

J. W. C.—Your violin is no doubt a genuine 
Ferdinand Gagliano, since you have a guar- 
antee from W. BE. Hill & Sons, of London, to 
that effect. It is impossible for me to set a 
value on your violin without seeing it, since 
of two violins by the same maker one may 
easily command two or three times the price 
of the other, because of superior tone, preser- 
vation and so forth. 1 find two specimens 
of this maker listed in recent catalogs of 
leading American violin dealers. One dealer 
offers a specimen of 1781, for $1500 ; another 
dealer a specimen made in 1757, for $2200. 
Your best course is to have your violin ap- 
praised by a well-known expert. 


“Everything technically which develops 
freedom, case; delicacy, and strength of 
the bow arm works toward beautifying the 
tone.’—Paul Stoeving, 
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LEOPOLD AUER 
GRADED COURSE 
of VIOLIN PLAYING 


By LEOPOLD AUER 


ecco 


The sensation of the year! At last the 
teacher of Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist and 
many other celebrities, has written a violin 
course, the most important of its kind ever 
issued. 


In Eight Books, Each $1.00 


Book 
I —FREPARATORY GRADE 
II —PRE-ELEMENTARY GRADE 
III —ELEMENTARY GRADE (First 
Position) 
IV —ELEMENTARY GRADE 
(First Position—continued) 
V —MEDIUM ADVANCED GRADE 
(Higher Positions) 
—ADVANCED GRADE 
(Higher Positions—continued) 
VII—DIFFICULT GRADE (Advanced 
Bowing) 


VI 


VIJI—VIRTUOSO GRADE 


In preparation: Leonold Auer Graded 
Course of Ensemble Playing 
MAIL COUPON TO YOUR 

DEALER OR TO US 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. Et. 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed.........send me Books........ 
of LEopotp Aver Gra_ Db Course. 


The Director of Evers” 


MALE QUARTET 


and GLEE. CLuB 


will hail with delight 
THE WITMARK CHORUSES No. 1 
: for MALE VOICES 
A BIG FEATURE 
LYRIC TENORS and DEEP BASSES are SCARCE 
Owing to this we have paid particular attention to 


out arrangements, the Tenors rarely going above F, 
Basses only touching an Ab or G occasionally. 


“GREAT ° for BOYS" GLEE “CLUBS 
SONGS for all OCCASIONS 


Favorite Ballads, Spirituals, Sacred, Humorous, 
Novolty, Patriotic, March, Dialect, Parting and 
Friendship songs. 
CONTENTS: 4:2 in the Deep—Bake 
* Dat Chicken Pie—Deep River 
—Grateful, O Lord, Am I!—Here’s Love and Suc- 
cess to You—Honey, If Yo’ Only Knew—In the 
Candlelight—Lamplit Hour—Lazy Bill—Let the 
Rest of the World Go By—Life of a Hunter for Me 
—Lord’s Prayer—O Land of Hope and Freedom— 
Outdoor Life—Story of Old Glory, the Flag We 
Love—Strumming—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot— 
Tale of a Bucket, Till We Meet Again, Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing, River Shannon—Just the Thing. 


for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 
FREE MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes. Mon- 
ologs, Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 


3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 
in Schools, Colleges, Churches, Lodges, Homes, etc. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Bi) Send for list of 
. most popular styles 

TINDALE CABINET CO. 

Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
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Four Year Courses Leading 
to Degree of Bachelor 
of Music 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, 
MENTS, 
POSITION, 


Dormitor/es 


ADDRESS: 


Cincinnati 


SSTH YEAR 


Lawrence College Conservatory of Music 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


ORGAN, CELLO, BAND INSTRU- . 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, HARMONY, COM- 
MUSIC HISTORY AND ART 


Orchestral Training, Artist Recitals, Music Festival 


Three Year Courses Leading 
to Certificate 


Free Catalog 


SECOND QUARTER OPENS JANUARY 5th: 


Cari J. WaTEermMAN, Dean, Appleton, WISCONSIN, 


INCORPORATED 


a 
Conserv atory Llusic 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


Courses leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 


Residences for students from a distance on the beautiful campus near the center of , 
Cincinnati’s music and art life. Send for Catalogue 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


52nd Year 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. 
educational principles, 
Branch studios. Excellent boarding accommodations. 
and degrees conferred, Many free advantages, 
the center of most cultural environment, 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY oi MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
Work based on best modern and 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
We own our own building, located in 


Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


agen SoReR Sep ertee 
Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


DANA’S MUSICAL 


WARREN, 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan 


Fal! term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. 


Summer School opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 


Catalogue on aplication to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. 


INSTITUTE 


OHIO 


Special Music Supervisors Course 


Desk E. 


The beginner as well 
as advanced student 
receives careful train- 
ing at 


Send for catalog P. M. |, 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. 


Inc, 
Pittsburch, Pa. 


Obe Clleteland Tustitute 
of (Dusic 
NEW TERM 


Regular courses in all artist departmen‘s 
lead to diplomas 


Teachers’ course leads to certificate and 
includes two years of practice teaching 


All instruments taught in new Orchestra School 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
Cleveland, Ohio 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


y eo) 


One of the oldest and most 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


noted Music Schools in America. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE operate re SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
N THE SOUTH 


Advantages sia to Those Found Anywhere. 


Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. P. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Aouisville. 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC 


Musie 
Center 
of the 
South 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals , 
and three large student orchestras 
in connection with work. Public 
School Music Course leading to % 
Supervisor’s certificate. Practice 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- ; 
ates accepted by State Boards of & 


Education. Individual attention # 
to needs of each student. 
Address; 


Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisvill>, Ky. 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Another Road to ‘“Letterville’’ 


By Sylvia Weinstein 


BEGINNERS are more interested in the 
keys of the piano than the pages of the 
music book. So the keys may be used to 
fix in their minds the letters and their 
proper use. 

First teach the names of the keys in 
their regular order, Then have the pupil 
to place the right thumb on E of the first 
line of the Treble, the second finger on 
the G just at the right and the other 
fingers on B. D. F. Have the pupil to 
do this as she repeats E-G-B-D-F, F-D- 
B-G-E, several times; and then as she 
says E, first line; G, second line, and so 
en. In this way, if the names of the lines 
are forgotten their position on the piano 
is remembered. 

When the Treble lines are learned the 
spaces may be cone in like manner, and 
then the lines and spaces of the Bass 
The same plan may be carried to the 
added lines. 

When this has been practiced at home 
and at the lesson, I test the pupils by ask- 
ing them to play the third line of Treble, 
first space of Bass and others, not bother- 
ing with the letter names. Learned in 
this way, it is seldom that notes are played 
on the wrong part of the keyboard. 


Danger of Musical Indigestion 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 
(In Atlantic Monthly) 


THE man who supposes that, he has di- 
gested music before devoting as much time 
to thinking about it as he has. devoted to 
hearing it, is not only fooling himself and 
ruining his digestion but also is absolutely 
affronting the creator of this beauty, and 
the player who has been re-creating it, 
and the creative listener in the row behind 
who has been re-creating it. The sooner 
people discover that the musical world 
was never exempted from the primal curse 
—or blessing—of toil, the better. In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou become mu- 
sically well bred. 

In order to achieve this end the first 
thing to do is to restrict yourself to hear- 
ing no more music that you are sure of 
being able to digest. Until program makers 
have learned to send their audiences away 
sull ready for one more course, it might 
be a wise plan to begin by leaving the hall 
in the middle of every concert and taking 
yourself on a quiet, musical walk in order 
to reconstruct as best you may what you 
have just heard. 


Titles for Children’s Exercises 


By Alice M. Steede 


We all know the immense importance 
of creating and maintaining interest in the 
mind of the pupil, the only difference of 
opinion is as to how it is best done. In 
the Normal Training School this will 
probably be called an idea in psychology; 
and, building on it, the teacher will try to 
connect Geography and History with such 
of the every day facts of life as are al- 
ready familiar to the child mind. It is 
somewhat more difficult in the study of 
Music, as even the simplest terms are more 
abstract and transient than the facts and 
figures of the school books. 

The publisher of so-called ‘popular’ 
music is well aware of this method of en- 
citing interest, and takes care to adorn the 
covers of his masterpieces (?) with a 
drawing which strives to atone for paucity 
of ideas by brightness cf color; but I 
have known more serious students of 
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music, who were rather ignorant of its 
literature, to choose music from a cata- 
logue guided solely by the titles of‘ the 
pieces. 

In teaching fairly advanced pupils, the 
music let us hope, makes its own appeal, 
and providing that the teaching is good, 
no adventitious aids are necessary. But 
with the little ones it is different. Fre- 
quent appeals should be made to the im- 
agination, and any attempt on their part, — 
however grotesque it may seem to the - 
grown-up mind, to link the music with 
the sights and sounds of life as they know 
them should be carefully fostered. 


Beg 


Prima Donnas Change Not 


By Lynne Roche 


TuoucH their methods of exhibiting 
temperament have known many changes, 
the real nature of the prima donna seems 
almost as permanent as Gibraltar. : 

Diverting, if not ingenuous, as some of 
the modern operatic felinities have been, 
the most spectacular could scarcely provoke 
the spicy quip with more piquant method 


‘than in Handel’s days. 


In 1703, Signora Francesca Mar oarita % 
PEpine gave a series of “positively last” 
appearances in London, throughout the sum- 
mer season; though, with the prima donna’s 
capricious purpose, she was to remain in 
England for many years as one of the 
brightest stars of Handel’s early operas. 

At Drury Lane Theater (probably a con- 
cert), on February 5, 1704, a servant of — 
Mrs. Tofts, a rival singer, hissed and 
threw oranges at Signora l’Epine, for 
which she was taken into custody by the 
police. Though Mrs. Tofts attempted to 
exonerate herself of complicity, through a 
letter to the Daily Courant (how very 
original are modern singers and press 
agents!), the public seems to have been 


i 


little convinced. This is probably one of i 
the earliest displays of operatic jealousy, 
at least in England. Z 
ae a 

About Musical Instruments _ 
Tue Hunting Horn, now appearing as — 
the French Horn, was not used in orches- hy 
tras until the beginning of the eighteenth 4 
century. , : 
* * x a 

+ 

A figured bass, that is, a bass part with i 
figures below it to signify the harmonies z 
to be inserted or improvised, was used for — 


all keyboard instruments playing in the 
orchestra, until the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. 

* * * 


The Boehm flute, which was perfected 
in 1847, by Theobald Boehm, marked a rey- 
olution in flutes. The holes were drilled 
acoustically correct. Flutes are now made 
of cocus wood, ebonite or metal. Each 
material has its champions among the 
players. 


ae hee 


* * * 


At one time (about 1760) it was not 
unusual to employ two or more keyboard 
instruments, such as the piano, in the or- 
chestra as orchestral instruments. 

* * * 


At one time conductors were known as 
manuductors, that is, the individual who 
led with his hand. 


On the Waiting List 


“WELL, sir,” asked the musician, 
do you think of my compositions ?” 
“What do I think of them?” said the 


“what 


critic. “Well, they will be vlayed when 
Gounod, Beethoven and Wagner are for- 
gotten.” ° 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, but not before.” ; 


Professional 
Directory 


EASTERN 


4 CANT. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
AL 139 West 97th Street New York City 
\ Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Brond St. Conservatory of Muste 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


DUNNING 


“WAESTRO 


FABRI 


| MAESTRO Teacher of Singing. Italian Method (bel- 


canto) correctly taught. 1172 So, Broad 
| Street., Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. Nuples, 
| Piazza Duute, 32-t8. Maestro G. Fabrizi is 


a a position to make excellent urrungements for the concert and 
|peratic debut of his pupils in the various musical centres of Italy. 


| JULES. DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST 
| Recitals Concerts Orchestral appearances, Particulars 
of Jules Falk Concert Direction, 224 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y 
au | C HA R D [from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 


|TUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AAWTHORNE 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


AUTHORITY ON VOICE EDUCATION 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR OPERA 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
Baker Bidg., Phila.—Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


} Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 

h | 0 U LT ON Studio—Sternberg School 

80 8. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
‘School of Music and Arts 

\ W YO RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 

>ROSCHOWSKY 


| Riverside Drive, New York City. 
personal instruction by Reinecke, 


VTESBERG seers 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts 
Pano Tel. Cal. 10091 River : 
|24 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N, Y. 


| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
A modern institution with a strong faculty. 

| 540 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J, 
| antes ee ty 
Musical Theory, llarmony, Melody Writing, 


JEON 
| Counter potn: and Musical Form, 


jnition for each course is I'wenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
/ivance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


FRANTZ 
Vocal 
Instruction 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 


MRS. A. M. 
Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd 8t.. New York 


Mrs. A. K. 
SCIIOOL OF MUSIC 
510 West End Ave, New York 


WESTERN 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 


| ——_— 

| CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 

\ N Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 

| Kimball Hall - Chicago 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 60 E, 


THICAGO 
a 
| Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 
a 
| NsraBLisaep 1867, MighlandAve, 
Pr and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
) R A 1000 Students, 50 Teachers 
| 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
= 1 ADDA C, Normal Teacher, Teacher's Training 
sl DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
= 
| 
(NOX Galesburg, Illinois 
| Catalog free. Wain. F. Bentley, Director 
i! 0 Mi L INS ON MUSIO. Piano and Teachers’ 
| Normal Training. Special 
‘1iteriul for children’s classes. 

6937-34th St.,Berwyn, Il. 

Artistic Vocal 


Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
00 Lyon and Healy Building 
and 


136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
20 BERT WALL Piano Instruction 
| 


Conservatory of Musle 


Oonservatory of Music 


THE ANNA, SCHOOL OF 


Jenver, Colo. Studios at 1859 Vine Street. 


DONVERSE COLLEGES akc te 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Friendly Letters to the Editor a 
The Helpful Pupils’ Club 


To THe ErTups: 


I have found that a musie club is of great 
benefit to my pupils. First, because it trains 
them to play before people; second, it en- 
courages them to practice because they under- 
stand that unless a piece is well prepared they 
will not be given the honor of playing at the 
club; third, they learn so much of musical bhis- 


. tory and harmony. 


The officers and chairmen of the program 
and ‘entertainment committee are selected 
frcm: the pupils by the pupils. The teacher 
stands ready to help and advise in every way 
and gives the names of the pupils who are 
ready to appear on the program. After the 
President has called the meeting to order 
each member answers to roll call with a sen- 
tence or two about the composer or topic se- 
lected for the afternoon. Then follow the 
Secretary's report, Treasurer's report and 
business. 

The programs are varied. Sometimes it is 
devoted to one composer ; then again we have 
a miscellaneous program; an afternoon of -liv- 
ing American composers; instrumental selec- 
tions from an opera; scales ; sonatas; hymns 


and oid songs. The papers on the program 
are written by the pupils and are about the 
composer or subject of the afternoon. 

The program is followed by musical games, 
most of which are original. The Scale Pro- 
gram is very much enjoyed by all the pupils. 
A paper on the history of scales is read; 
then there is a playing contest by the pupils 
in each grade. A vote by ballot is taken 
after each group has finished playing, to de- 
termine which member of the group has 
played the best as to clearness of tone, cor- 
rect fingering, speed, and so on. 

Between each group of players a paper is 
read, giving more information concerning 
scales and the various ways of playing them. 
Two or three afternoons are devoted to Major 
scales; and later in the year the same num- 
ber are devoted to Minor scales. The games 
for these afternoons are scales, intervals, 
chords, ear training. 

Each pupil has the privilege of inviting two 
guests to a club meeting. Once or twice in 
the year a musical afternoon or evening is 
given to which tickets are sold. The money 
is devoted to charity. 


HELEN DOUGLAS. 


The Adult 
To Tue Ervupe: 

I am, in a way, an adult beginner. When 
between the age of 12 and 15 I took lessons 
during the summers on a cottage organ, and 
although fond of music, like most children I 
was lazy and did net realize the importance 
of practice; and, perhaps not being duly 
urged by my over-busy mother, the technical 
part of my work suffered severely. Being 
capable to grasp the theoretical side readily, 
I acquired a little insight into the rudi- 
ments of music; and, had I continued, I 
eventually would have taken more interest 
and advanced rapidly. But the only available 
teacher left the village where we lived and 
my lessons came to an end. 

Some few years later I left home to enter 
a business life, and, often being able to hear 
good music, I was seized with a desire to take 
it up again. 

I secured the consent of the lady with 
whom I boarded to have a piano in the 
house; but:my next difficulty lay in securing 
a teacher who was willing to give me lessons 
in the evening. I finally found a good one; 
but soon discovered that I had started on an 
uphill road. 


My business demanding long hours, the 
end of the day found me exhausted both 


in mind and body, so that, before beginning 
practice, I was simply obliged to rest. Thus 
the evenings became very short and entailed 
the giving up of all social life; but this was 
a small matter compared with the satisfaction 
of making a little progress in music, even 
though slow. The household not being early 
risers, I have used the early morning hours 
for reading THr Erupm and studying over 
the pieces in my mind. 


Beginner 


As is the case with most adult beginners, 
it has been a battle with stiff muscles and 
nervousness. Often, after playing a piece 
very creditably by myself, before my teacher 
it would be a complete failure and I would 
go home from the studio much discouraged. 
Added to this, there have been many missed 
lessons from seemingly unavoidable causes; 
and finally, when having reached about the 
fourth grade, my teacher became ill, and 
gave up her work for over a year. It was 
during this time that I decided to study 
alone, and have kept at it persistently, never 
allowing a day to pass without a little prac- 
tice, if only to go over my scales and ar- 
peggios ; and I am sure my technic and ease 
in playing have improved one hundred per 
cent. 

It has been during this time that THr ErupE 
has become so indispensable to me, the various 
helpful articles and suggestions all serving to 
take the place of a teacher; and when 1 
opened the May number and found the won- 
derful lesson on “The Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ by Mark Hambourg, I was simply 
overjoyed. It is all explained in such a 
simple and understandable way that the way- 
faring “girl,” though a fool, cannot err 
therein. When passing through our town last 
winter Mark Hambourg gave a concert, and 
his wonderful playing has been an inspira- 
tion to me ever since; and I have re-read 
with keener interest some of his articles in 
back numbers of THE Erupnr, and this same 
quality of clearness seems to pervade them 
all. I am now hoping that the other lessons 
you have promised during the year by emi- 
nent pianists may be within my grade and be 
explained as well as this one. 

With best wishes for future success, 

Myrrie Bernice Foster. 


Music and 


To THE ErTvupe: 

Your editorial in 
“Musical Patent Medicines,” 1 
attention; and, while usually nothing is 
gained by one’s criticisms of editorial ex- 
pressions, yet I cannot let this go by without 
a word of protest. k 

Granting that your comparisons of some 
nostrums to the mail order music lessons are 
correct and justifiable, why “drag in” all 
patent medicines and make your comparison 
so general? By so doing you express only 
your lack of knowledge of many of the best 
remedies manufactured for human ills. 

Don’t you know that many medicines pre- 
seribed and given by the medical profession 
are nothing more than the same prescriptions 
that go to make up many of our best package 
medicines, whose formula has been patented? 

Leaving out that phase of the argument, I 
don’t know why the intelligence of some of 
your subscribers should be insulted by such 
a thoughtless comparison. 

In our own city it is noticeably true that 
good music is fostered and promoted to a 
great extent by people engaged in the manu- 
facture of proprietary medicines. The fore- 
most piano teacher of this city is the wife of 


October Erupr, headed 
just came to my 


Medicine 


a man engaged in the manufacture of patent 
medicines, The writer, himself, is at the head 
of the Civie Musie Association, an organiza- 
tion seeking to foster and promote good music, 
by bringing the best artists before all the peo- 
ple in our city. 

Therefore, we resent the antiquated slur at 
patent medicines; for there are good as well 
as bad patent medicines, the same as there 
are good and poor music magazines. 

Yours very truly, 
H. N. McCann. 


[Eprror’s Notre :—The above letter, from 
the Dr. Miles Medical Company, is printed in 
justice to our subscriber and admirer. We 
have no doubt that many remedies sold com- 
mercially have the same ingredients as those 
contained in physicians’ prescriptions and 
would be equally valuable if scientifically ad- 
ministered to the ill at the right times for 
the right maladies. THe Erupn, in keeping 
with other high-class magazines, does not ac- 
cept advertisements for so-called “patent 
medicines,” largely because some of the manu- 
facturers have been proven over and over again 
to be dispensing concoctions which are im- 
positions upon the public.) 


What Are Scales Good For? 


To Tne Ercpr: 

Is that not a familiar question to all music 
teachers? There should be no real reason 
why pupils so dislike to practice scales. Many 
times students come who have practiced and 
know all the scales but do not know why they 
have studied them. They have gone over them 
“every day in every way;’ and yet all they 
have accomplished is just working their fin- 
gers. 

Of course, scales are a valuable asset to 
technic; but is this their one and only pur- 
pose? Certainly it is not, and if the student 
has a real conception as to why he is studying 
the seales they are not so distasteful. 

Every selection played on any instrument 
is written in a certain key and there is a 
scale to correspond and illustrate that par- 


ticular key. It shows just how many sharps 
or flats are necessary and where they are 
placed, and then it shows the proper and 
easiest way to finger in that key. The mel- 
ody in the majority of pieces either follows the 
line of the scale or the line of some chord 
in that key. If the scale has been well mas- 
tered the piece is more easily read, better 
fingered and more quickly memorized. 

Then the accompaniment to a number of 
pieces contains the principal chords of the key 
and is more quickly and accurately played, 
all because of the work expended on the scale. 

Seales are more than a treadmill for the 
fingers. They are the very foundation upon 
which all is built, and will surely benefit the 
head as well as the fingers, if understood. 

R, BASSETT. 


To Tur ETupDE: 

My parents and IT have enjoyed Mr. Finck’s 
article so much that we have read it or loaned 
it to most of the neighbors. As a child my 
father aroused my interest in the stars, but 
because of a delicate constitution I could not 
pursue the subject very deeply. From the very 
first I was much impressed and thrilled and 
have never ceased to have the same feeling. 


“The Musie of the Spheres’ will be a com- 
fort and an inspiration when I am weary. 
It is a noble discourse and you did a great 
service to all by presenting it to the public. 
When I become, humbled and discouraged I 
shall read it and I shall rejoice that I at least 
have great thoughts and feelings, even though 
great deeds are absent. 


Very trvly yours, Rena I. Carver. 


What do you Know 
about the Opera? 


THE BOOK OF THE OPERA 
AND BALLET AND HISTORY 
OF THE OPERA .... $1.00 


Here is a new opera book which really 
tells you the things you want to know. 


For serious violinists 


VIOLIN MASTER WORKS AND 


THEIR INTERPRETATION 
By Leopold Auer . . . $2.50 


Every violinist in the country will want 
acopy. Educational and entertaining. 


BAIT 0. YOUR DEALER. 
OR TO US TT Soe 


CARL FISCHER, Inc 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


Tor enclosed :......... send me 
Diwiaa's/a BOOK OF THE OPERA 
liererss oo VIOLIN MASTER WORKS 


Et. 


Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 


The Courtright 

System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
A field. Write for particulars of 

Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Avye.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


la 
this Rrsaidertel 


instrument 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 


master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes in a week. Send coupon today for 
literatureon anyinstrument. Get our freetrial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


- +7 BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. } 
1 Mat 1310Buescher Block, Bikhart, Indiana. } 
1 7 checked below: 


I am interested in instrument ' 
u Saxophone[} Cornet(] Trombonel]) Trumpet] 1 


JASCHA GUREWICH 
Saxophone Virtuoso 
Formerly with Sowa’s Band 
New York City 
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our own home, as many othe 
established teachers have done by taking our accredited extension courses. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING! 


Praises Advanced Composition Course It is Different Now S 


7. 

With your course the intricate mysteries of music have been very plainly unfolded For the last 28 years I have written marches and- other compositions. They have 
to me. I have taken tunes, sometimes original, harmonized them, juggled them about been played by the best professional musicians and I have had the pleasure of hearing 
in various forms, with so much ease that it seemed almost unbelievable, thanks to your them over the radio, but with that uncertain feeling—“I wonder what a first-class 
instruction and instructors. In my work as orchestra leader and teacher of violin I arranger thinks of the arrangement.” Now I can arrange a melody that -will stand 
find the work indispensable, and cannot recommend it too strongly to both student and criticism. Your Harmony and Composition Course has given me that thorough trains 
advanced musician—professional as well as amateur. ing I needed. I recommend yours as an outstanding school of music. * 
5 


Joun Frcurras, 65 East Avenue, Rochester, New York. Mr. Cuartes FreMLING, Band & Orchestra Director, Buhl, Minn. e 


Use Lists of Teachers } 

Sherwood Normal Course Systematic and Complete The Normal Piano and Harmony Courses which I have taken are the best that could 
I have never taken anything so clear, systematic and perfect as the Sherwood Normal he procured. They are making me an authority, as for before I felt just half way sure 
Course. I congratulate any teacher who has the privilege of studying with your wide of myself. You should use lists of teachers in the various States and show them what 


= Se 


oe 


experienced teachers. your courses are. Every teacher needs them. 3 
Mrs. H. T. Bryns, Music Studio, W. O. W. Bldg., Bakersfield, Calif. Mr. Craupe C. Brant, 198 Butler Court, Akron, Ohio. — 

; i 

Compares Cheap Course With Our Course : Impossible to Appreciate the Value of the Harmony Course _ 
A niece of mine paid $25.00 for a Piano Course with another school. No personal help was given, but In my previous study of Harmony I got along nicely, but when 


the school mailed her the entire course. All she received for her money, paid in advance, was an un- J was through I didn’t seem to be able to use the knowledge, 
bound book of Piano instructions (her lesson sheets) which she could have bought bound for not more than [ have not found it so with your Harmony Course. Yours is 
$3.00. far superior to anything I have had. 4 


I feel that satisfaction is your greatest advertisement. ee There are some people who are prejudiced against a course of 
Every time I send my Normal Piano exams and they are returned to me graded, I feel new inspiration this kind, but I'll say—if it were of no more value to me than 


and courage with which to go on with the succeeding lessons, finally to win a diploma—one that is ac- the understanding I have gained in analyzing the little pieces I 


credited and worth while. use in teaching children, it is well worth whil 
Grace E, Brices, 


Director, Conservatory of Music & Art, 
Home Theatre Bldg., Hutchison, Kans. 


Public Schooi Music Graduate has Just Secured Life Certificate 

I am now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community High School Orchestra, having received my 
certificate from our superintendent on the recommendation of the State Board after presenting my 
credits received through my studies with your institution. 


Mrs. VerpA. BrorHers, ‘Piano Teacher, : 

2000 2nd Street,,N. E., Canton, Ohio. — 

Has Diploma Endorsed by Secretary of State 4 
Thank you for the diploma. It was immediately endorsed by 
the Secretary of the State of Ilinois.. I have taught for six years 
before studying. with your school, but had not found a good sys-. 
tematic course to follow. Your course has solved my problem. — 

Pror. F. W. Reuter, : BERTHA GUERRERO DE RAUDALES, _ 
38 S. Dearborn St., No. 1438, Chicago, Ill, 


Couldn’t Have Taught Without Mrs. Clark’s Lessons Uses Sherwood Course With Her Pupils : = 

I have the highest opinion of Mrs. Clark’s Course. I don’t believe any course I began study with your school in 1915 and have finished three courses. Some of my 
can excel hers. I hold a good position here in the city schools and the Public School friends rather thought I was a victim of fakirs, but they are willing now to concede 
Music Course helps me wonderfully in presenting the work in my classes. It has their mistake. Your courses have given me individual knowledge and each pupil who 


Violinist, Dewey, Itl. 


benefited me greatly, and I only wish I had known of it sooner. completed the course with me has found it valuable. 
LucitLtE Key, Columbus, Miss. I am Director of Music and Dean of Fine Arts in college. : 3 
Clear 'Tone—Résultiot Weldon Course Mrs. W. E. Carter, Lafayette, Tennessee. 
The Weldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the These teachers and thousands of others testify for the Courses we offer. Your 
attack has greatly improved. My breathing has also improved to a great extent, and experience should be the same as theirs. 
I notice that the high tones are-much easier for me than ever before. : Don’t merely WISH for a larger class and for greater financial gain—but resolve 
Paur Bioeng, 615 R. 124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. today at the start of the New Year to make the moments count which so often’ go to. 
Teacher in ConvantePraceeiCourscs waste. For 23 years we have furnished teachers with preparation which enabled them 


As a graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses I te earn more. The details of the Course with sample lessons will be sent you for 
want to say that I think your courses cannot be improved upon. While they are not the_asking. i 


in any way a short road to success, they surely are a most safe one. I trust that this rie the coupon and get it in the first mail. Write a letter about your own problems— 
year will bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the Perhaps we can help you solve them. | 


work as much as I did. To - 


Sister M. Acnita, 60 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. C-99 

Always Ready to Praise the School || 
Many people do not know that your school gives credits for the study. This should 
be stated in your ads. and you should give the names and addresses of your graduates 
to those who.are doubtful. I am glad at any time to give a good word for you, as I 
have received untold benefit by taking your courses, even though I had played pro- : s 
fessionally for 15 years. I am a member of the Teachers’ Association and know _|Piano, Course for Students [_|Violin [JHistory of Music 
how great a need there is for teachers to take Normal Courses. Your courses have Piano, Normal Training Mandolin | JV oice acc 
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I 

Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois et 

if 

| 

| 

| 

i] 

I 
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been of value to me. Course for Teachers - | ]Guitar [Public School Music - 

| 

| 

| 

i] 
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1 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full information. 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. | 


a 


Lewis G. Hunter, 723 East 35th St., Tacoma, Wash. [JCornet, Amateur LJBanjo (JHarmony a 

[ Cornet, Professional _ | JOrgan (Reed) [JChoral Conducting —— 

4 a - Ear Training and Sight Singing [ JAdvanced Composition 
University Extension Conservatory Name i _# 
Street No. 5 

LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET af - : 

DEPT. C-99 CHICAGO, ILL. aie ei an 
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E ETUDE 


_ GENERAL SHERMAN’S emphatic, definite 
and extremely accurate description of War 
is well known. The gallant officer seeins 
to have been fond of music, but there was 
one tune about which he felt much as he 
did about war, according to Clara Louise 
Kellogg. . 

After the Civil War, General Grant and 
General Sherman went to Chicago and 
attended a gala performance of “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” with Clara 
Louise Kellogg in the title rdle. In a chap- 
ter of her Memoirs of An American Prima 
Donna, she has this among other things to 
say about Sherman: 

“In recalling General Sherman I find 
myself thinking of him chiefly in the later 
years of my acquaintance with him. After 
that Chicago night he never failed to look 


New Music Books Reviewed 


“The Master Singers” of Wagner. By Cyril 
hvinn. Paper bound; fifty pages; illustrated. 
Published by the Oxford University Press, at 
ifty cents. : oe 
| A recent world-contest resulted in a decisive 
vote in favor of ‘‘The Mastersinger”’ as the 
oresent favorite of the great masterpieces. 
Consequently this little volume is most timely, 
with its clear outline of the story of the plot 
ind guide to its leading motives, which are 
not only identified with their characters and 
sarts in the score, but also are given in nota- 
ion, so that the student may thoroughly 
rcquaint himself with them so as to recognize 
ind follow them in the performance. Written 
n a most interesting and readable manner, the 
ymall book is a valuable addition to this type 
ot musical literature. 


_ Musical Taste and How to Form It. By M. 
>. Calvocoressi. Bound in boards; eighty- 
“ight pages. Published by the Oxford Unit- 
versity Press, at eighty-five cents. 

' The long apprenticeship of the author as a 
itudent at public taste in music and as a 
writer on the subject has prepared him for a 
nost valuable service in the preparation of 
‘this small volume. Pleasant in style, it is 
‘ull of key-thoughts which will stay with the 
reader for future pondering. Not one of its 
‘en chapters but will be read with relish by 
‘hose interested in this important theme. 


Weber. By Sir Julius Benedict. Cloth 
yound; 176 pages. Published by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., at $1.25 per copy. 
Long acquaintance with the “founder of 
the romantie school of music” equipped the 
iuthor of this volume to treat its subject in 
i. most sympathetic manner. Throughout the 
vork there is an intimacy and personal charm 
which intrigues the reader. The sources and 
1istory of the operas which have had such 
mormous influence on the trend of modern 
nusic are told in fascinating style, as well 
is the triumphs which awaited the composer 
m the public presentation of these works. 
Among all these is woven the life story of 
he brilliant but early-doomed composer. It 
s a vivid picture of the professional and social 
ife of the early part of the last century and 
nore than worth the reading. 


Orlando Gibbons. By Edmund H. Fellowes. 

Moth bound; 116 pages; illustrated. Pub- 
ished by the Oxford University Press, at $2.00 
yer volume. 
_ The recent Gibbons Tercentenary Celebra- 
ions make this volume most timely. Too 
often considered a subject for the antiquarian, 
he perusal of these pages will surprise the 
‘eader with the amount of real interest they 
‘ontain for the current reader. The accom- 
Mishments of some of these early English 
writers have been overshadowed by the vogue 
»f the great German composers who followed ; 
io that this modest volume will well repay 
ts investigation. 


_ Arnold Schénberg. By Egon Wellesz. Cloth 
ound; 159 pages; illustrated. Published by 
a. P. Dutton & Co., at $2.25. : 

The author, himself a composer of distine- 
‘ion, has given a biography and a study of 
‘he works of his master, who is not only one 
of the outstanding personalities of the present 
‘ime, but also one of the most arresting figures 
nh musical history. . In the pages of the book 
me finds both the story of the discovery of 
lew paths by this very original musical 
hinker and creator, and a guide to the under- 
itanding of the creations of his genius. The 
itudent of modern tendencies in music will 
ind its reading not alone enjoyable, but most 
orofitable as well. 


The Term’s Music. By Cedric Howard 
Hover. Cloth bound; 176 pages. Published 
xy E. P. Dutton & Company, at $2.00. 

A book primarily intended for use in schools, 
vith the work so divided as to accommodate 
tself to four years of three terms each. Its 
‘eal mt is to further the cause of ‘Musical 
Appreciation,” which is usually interpreted 
0 mean the study of the music itself as dis- 
inct from the study of an instrument. The 
vork is the result of practical experience in 
oresenting the subject to a group of school 
yeople, and for this reason should be of much 
ase to such as are interested in a similar line 
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OW Tae T har ep ais he The Choir Master 
when Sang in any city where he 


was and we grew to be good friends. He Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
was always quite enthusiastic about oper- Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


atic music, much more so than General é 
Grant. He confided to me once that above Services Throughout the Year. 


all songs he especially disliked Marching 
Through Georgia, and that, naturally, was 
the song he was constantly obliged to lis- 
ten to. People, of course, thought it must 
be, or ought to be, his favorite melody. 
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Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, March 7th 


Our retail prices are always reason 


SUNDAY MORNING, March 21st 


ORGAN ORGAN 
But he hated the tune as well as the words. ChoeuraG@elestets niece oni oxo Strang Béncetse tcc eee Godard-Kraft 
He was desperately tired of the song and, ANTHEM ¥ ANTHEM 
above all, he detested what it stood for, (a) O For the Wings...Mendelssohn (a) How Excellent is Thy 


(b) O Lord, How Excellent Is Loving Kindness ........Barnes 


and what it forced him to recall.” 


: Dh amie’ iescroote: os .....Martin (b) O Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
The fighting Generals are not always Rate leds tod oar : {tip Pee Sete ee ee Barrelt 
the fire-eaters. It would be interesting to aster, Let Me Walk With OFFERTORY ; 
learnve 7: Pp £285 j Se ‘ = muhee  (SOlOw OD icies.<6 a Ambrose Blessed Is He (Trio S., T. 
Cart) achehal - CtSning S) PUVare Op mon ORGAN ands) is eictiec .. Guilmant-M orse 


of Over There. Grand Chorus in A Minor. .Cwmmings 


SUNDAY EVENING, March 7th 


ORGAN ; 
Commemoration March 


SUNDAY EVENING, March 21st 


ORGAN 
Evening Meditation ....... Armstrong Meteie) # o 
ANTHEM MPElSd Serenades ...c.dehene ccs Braga 
(a) Magnificat) -en.-) .- Sietel aisietels Terry sahwe: 1 So Loved the World. .Marks 
(b) My Heavenly Home.....Wolcott (b) Hide N OTT Fa por te A hs 
of musical endeavor. A comprehensive con- OFFERTORY ORraT 1C a (9) Twi AC@uis aisle. Meyer 
sideration of the entire practical musical Unitrin tie lan; S Ol Oma) sinners ets Bochau OR - > 
ena ee is planned aa materials and works ORGAN ‘ ao Lamb of God (Solo S.)...... Bizet 
of reference suggested for the accomplishment ° AN 
Ge thle ends Sursum Corda .............4.. Diggle Dostlinde in seve se kaki oan Lewis 
in Tipussy and Ravel. By Ft Shera, Byued SUNDAY MORNING, March 14th SUNDAY MORNING, March 28th 
lished by the Oxford’ Untyersity Presa, at ORGAN: | ORGAN 
fifty cents. NOQEQHOW crete ceca tsi ...-Atherton Pilerinws) Ghortisy .see ee. «is Wagner 
An introduction to the works of these two ANTHEM 7 , ANTHEM ; 
modernists of French composers. The treat- (a) God Be Merciful Unto Us..Wood (a) All Glory, Laud and Honor 
ment of harmony, scales, chords, consecu- (b) All, All Is Well Wolter : , ; oane 
tives and pedals, gives a welcome insight into OFFERTORY Soe ee Williams 
the use of these devices by these “free-think- CasiteacD T 4B (b) The Palm Trees... Faure-Norris 
ing” composers. Numerous notation examples rucifix (Duet T, an -)csee-Faure OFFERTORY 
guide the reader to a better understanding of ORGAN ’ Fling Wide the Gates (Solo A.) 
the structural outlines of the compositions. stately, March im Goes... ee Galbraith = ¥ 7 Shell y 
1elle 
Beethoven—I. The Pianoforte Sonatas. ORGAN 
By A. Forbes Milne. Paper bound; 66 pages; SUNDAY EVENING, March 14th The Son of God Goes Forth 
illustrated. Published by the Oxford Univer- ORGAN to War Whitney-W hiting 
FA eee re ile ipl a of Hectinreae Oe Air) forrG: Strieber a. Bach-Nevin ‘ r 
- ANTHEM 
7: Op. 28; Op. Jo. 2; Op. “ : - SUNDAY EVENING, March 28th 
bh ag aad De 1oN Hiei fe tneta ee (a) Harken Unto the Voice of ORGAN : 
is analyzed in a manner to give to the student Myi Crying meses. ae ..- Allen Prayer Wagner-Sulze 
a key to its proportions and content. His- (b) One Sweetly Solemn aceig et ok gst ag 3 Soa aaa ae ea ee 
torical comments increase the interest ; while TI | A : ; F 
the many notation arlistratloneincrensetthie eigaees DE dere erevgre .. Ambrose-Scott (a) asia 5 a Green Hill..... oe 
value o e pages. paw : (WOO Viral rca 5 ees eee ae arker 
BAUER isit. oun ae) My Sins, My Sins, My Saviour OFFERTORY 
ve <h8 ach’s Wohltemperirtes avicr, a aes ee =. wean 
je ae el aS a Bl pike Star LBW RateniG 6 oe ...Gilchrist ee Divine (Duet T. and S.)..Beach 
bound; 88 pages; illustrated. Published by Epil - ORGAN Z 
the Oxford University Press, at fifty cents. PUOLUCH scree AY) ome [ese Cipie.s, cyateie Gillette Grand Chorus il Dk nGtra che Sheppard 


A chart to guide the uninitiated through 
the mazes of these intricate tone-gardens. 
Many useful hints for the development of the 
voice leadings. The short historical chapter 
with which the book opens is very engaging to 
the Bach student of any age. 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. Price, 75 cents 


_ These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. Altogether this set of study pieces 
Promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the second grade. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The ‘48’, Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Clavier, 
Book I. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Paper 
bound; 38 pages; illustrated. Published by 
the Oxford University Press, at fifty cents. 

In an introductory chapter the Tempered 
Scale is made clear to the reader; while the 
outline of the fugue-structure will be most 
welcome to the one unacquainted with its in- 
tricacies. Incisive comments and textual illus- 
trations will lead many to a clearer conception 
of the beauties and wealth of materials which 
go into the building of these magical tone 
structures. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


New Piano Pieces which present productive teaching material with charm and interest 


The Opera. By R. A. Streatfield. Cloth 
bound; 402 pages. Published by BE. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, at $3.75. 


This is the fifth edition of a work which 
was something of a pioneer in its field, and 
which bas now been enlarged and revised by 
Edward J. Dent. Departing from the methods 
of the usual books of the plots of operas, this 
volume adds greatly to its usefulness and ap- 
peal by the happy device of combining these 
with an outline of operatic history. All this 
is done in a style at once attractive and fitted 
to place the information before the reader in 
a manner. most impressive to the memory. The 
work could scarcely have been better done, 
though our readers may raise the question 
whether there have not been at least a few 
American operas worthy of a place in such 
a work. 


The Margin of Music. By Edwin Evans. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) ; 
71 pages; bound in boards. Price $1.20. 

A collection of essays upon music reprinted 
in part from the Musical News and Herald. 
written when the author was editor of that 
excellent English musical publication. 


Music and Boyhood. By Thomas Wood. 
Bound in boards; sixty-six pages. Published 
by Oxford University Press at $1.20 per copy. 

The author has put into this small volume 
the results of five years of special] investi- 
gations which he conducted in connection 
with his teaching music to boys in the public 
schools of Tonbridge, England. Mr. Wood 
evidently is one who understands boys, and 
his suggestions as to methods for holding 
their interest and for securing the most 
satisfying results from work with them are 
most practical. The chapters on Musical 
Clubs and “The Technique of Concerts” are 
worth the attention of all engaged in public 
school music. 


MINUET = by Buenta Carter - Gr. 2—3 ~ .30 
A graceful composition. For smoothness and evenness of tone and skillfull phrasing for both hands 
THE BANJO PLAYER - by Buenta Carter - Gr. 2-3 - $ .40 


In mastering this little piece the pupil will have a selection worthy of his best efforts. Highly 
characteristic, it affords study in grace notes, broken two and three-note chords and staccato 


dexterity. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL - (Landler) by Joseph N Moos - Gr.2 - $ .30 
A country dance in waltz time. To be played slowly in well accented rhythm. Good teaching 
values, one being early pedal training. 
DEAR OLD MADRID = by Joseph N. Moos - Gr. 2—3 - $ .50 
A stimulating number with Spanish coloring, the distinct feature of which is its rhythm. Excellent 
and novel material for this grade. Enjoyable for recital. 

IN THE SHEIK’S TENT - by James H. Rogers - Gr.2 - §$ .30 
A smooth singing melody in minor mood to the accompaniment of two-note chords in steady rhythm 
characteristic of Oriental music. 
THE FLIVVER CHASE - 


Diverting and humerous. 


by James H. Rogers - Gr. 2 - $ .30 

Its study will help to develop flexibility of wrist and finger agility. 

ALBUM OF SHORT EASY PIECES - ~ by Florence A. Goodrich 
Vol. 1 - Summy ‘‘Edition’”’ No. 116 - Gr. 1 - $ .75 
Vol. 1 - Summy ‘‘Edition’’ No. 117 - Gr.1-—2 -<- $ .75 


Educational numbers, thoroughly pianistic and attractive, written with rare talent and understanding 
of teaching needs. 


The most important work on the study of Harmony (Musical Theory) published in years is 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


by Adolf Weidig - - - - - - Price, $3.00 plus Postage 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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BILBRO’S KINDERGAR [EN BOOK 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 


This is not a theoretical work for the teacher but a 
real valuable method for the very first instruction of 
young children at the piano. It is hard to imagine a 
better work for this purpose. The tiniest tots, not even, 
knowing the alphabet, can be acquainted with the piano’ 
keyboard very quickly through the use of Miss Bilbro’s 
unique and practical ideas and attractive easy study 
material. 


SHORT STUDY PIECES 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
By M. Greenwald Price, $1.25 


Each one of these pleasing study pieces covers some 
particular phase of technic—one is a scale study, another 


a wrist study, another covers crossing the hands, and 
others treat with repeated notes, triplets, legato, chro- 
matic scale, perpetual motion, velocity, broken octaves 


and broken chords, Truly a wealth of exceedingly fine 
study material here, pieces that will attract and hold the 
pupil’s attention. 


TEN BUSY FINGERS 


NINE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By Mabel Madison Watson 


Little studies or pieces that combine melodic, rhythmic 
and dramatic interest with finger training. Delightful, 
practical material to prepare the pupil for easiest velocity 
studies of Gurlitt, Czerny, etc. 


ETUDES DE STYLE 


By E. Nollet. Op. 25 Price, $1.25 


The grace and refinement, found in the writings of all 
modern’ French composers, are particularly well exem- 
plified in these studies. Although in point of difficulty 
they do not proceed beyond grades 4 and 5, nevertheless, 
they are real artist studies, each one being well worth 
playing as a separate piece. They are ideal studies to 
follow Czerny, Op. 299, and could very well take the 
place of Czerny, Op. 740. Edited and fingered by Louis 


‘TOUCH AND TONE 


SHORT MELODIOUS EXERCISES 
By Ave Corbett Price, $1.00 


There is always room in the teacher’s list for an addi- 
tional set of studies suitable for the earlier grades. One 
tires of teaching the same things all of the time and 
students, too, are greatly helped by variety. These short 
avd tuneful studies begin in the first grade and gradually 
progress to a point where the student is ready to enter 
the third. 


Price, 60 cents 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 1 
Price, 75 cents 


Each of the eighteen pieces in this album contains 
some form of the trill and the use of this volume with 
medium grade pupils will be found by teachers to be 
the most desirable means of perfecting their ability to 
handle this valuable technical device. It is far better to 
encourage the pupil to triumph in this department with 
the use of attractive pieces than to discourage him by 
assigning only dry, mechanical studies for the develop- 
ment of the trill. 


THEO. PRESSER 


As it is our desire to aid every progressive teacher who 
wishes to become acquainted with these excellent works, we 
will gladly send any or all of them for examination. 


Piano Teaching Material | 


Recently Issued Study Material of Various Grades 


FIRST PIANO LESSONS AT HOME 


Piano Book I—75c. Writing Book I—25c. 
Piano Book II—75c. Writing Book I]—25c. 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


Although designed especially to assist mothers and older 
sisters in teaching their little ones, this work may also 
be used to good advantage in some cases by the regular 
teacher. The writing book and the piano book go hand 
in hand and must be used together to obtain the best 
results. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES 


WITH TECHNICAL POINTS 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, $1.00 


These studies afford a beautiful combination of melody 
and technic. They range from grade one and a half to 
erade two. Miss Bilbro is a gifted writer of elementary 
study material and her works are very successful. 


SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WRIST 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Carl Moter Price 80 cents 


The musical and melodic qualities of these pieces are 
good. They not only develop the wrist, but also serve as 
a preparation for Bravura study, Third grade pupils may 
be given this study material. Even though there are but 
6 pieces, there are various styles and staccato notes, thirds, 
sixths, and a few octaves are introduced. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 


By Ludwig Schytte. Op. 58 Price, $1.25 


These studies correspond in mechanical difficulty with 
Heller, Op. 47. They are agreeable and pleasant to play, 
having musical worth, yet enabling the student to gain 
mechanical control of the keyboard. Teachers ofttimes 
find it helpful to substitute studies such as these for the 
commonly used works of Heller, Clementi, Kohler and 
thers. Schytte ranks among the best of the modern 


PLAY AND SPORT 


40 SECOND AND THIRD GRADE STUDY 
PIECES 


By A. Sartorio. Op. 1235 Price, $1.00 


Sartorio’s educational material is always welcomed by 
piano teachers and this new set of bright, attractive study 
pieces is almost sure to be successful. While supplying a 
variety of technical material they are all tuneful and 
full of rhythmic go, making them interesting to practice. 
\Each has been given an appropriate title, a feature that 
will appeal to the student in particular. 


ALBUM OF SCALES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 2 
Price, 75 cents 


The tedium of scale practice is relieved by the 
form in which they may be studied with this album. 
There are 23 pieces or studies in the form of pieces in 
which the scales are generously introduced. The value 
of practicing them in this attractive form and in the 
variety of rhythms and harmonies that naturally occur 
can be appreciated readily by those who have had any 
experience in piano pedagogy or study. Pupils handling 
third-grade material are just ready for this study work. 


CO. 


To assist our patrons in the selection of music, we have 
catalogs covering every classification. 
in which you are interested and we will send catalogs. 


Tell us the branches 


‘GOLDEN MEMORIES 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson Price, 90 cents 


These “golden memories’ are twenty-seven songs of 
the long ago with melodies indicated by letters of the 
alphabet after the manner of Mrs. Hudson’s other well- 
known works. The melodies are also given in the regu- 
lar musical notation, thus bridging the gap between the 
A BC system and the ordinary music instruction. Any- 
one with five fingers and a brain can master this book, 
even older folks whose musical educations were neglected 
in youth. 


ETUDES MINIATURES 


By Frances Terry Price, $1.25 


Twenty-six studies or study pieces in grades two and 
two and a half by a very successful writer of juvenile 
material. They are particularly good, being quite inter- 
esting musically and quite valuable technically. They 
exceed many offerings in these grades in that they are 
tuneful throughout and well contrasted, the harmonies and 
general treatment being most workmanlike. Both teacher 
apd student will benefit by giving this excellent series a 
trial, 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Carl Moter Price, 60 cents 


Teachers will find this a very helpful work, as it helps 
to introduce in the early intermediate grades a figure of 
technic which is not usually met until later. The pieces are 
interesting musically, and pleasantly prepare the pupil for 
work to come. 


MELODIOUS ELEMENTARY 
ETUDES 


By Franz J. Liftl. Op. 161 Price, $1.25 


Franz J. Liftl is one of the leading European teachers 
working the easier and intermediate grades and his schol- 
arly educational works have met with great favor. This, 
his most recent, is a set of studies suitable for second 
grade work and leading by easy stages into the third 
grade. They are well made musically and well balanced 
technically. 


INTERMEDIATE STUDY PIECES 


Price, 75 cents 


This volume is useful for instructive purposes as well 
as for recreation. There are thirty-one numbers in this 
compilation, each piece exemplifying some points in technic 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
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as well as having quite a bit of musical interest. In 
point of difficulty these pieces are within the limits bof 
grades three to five. They were selected from works of 
the best modern composers. 


An Interesting Series of Albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes 


ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 3 
Price, 75 cents 


This latest addition to the series of albums of “Spe- 
cial Study Pieces’? has an appeal not only to the teacher 
and student, but also to the many players who delight 
in arpeggio usage in a composition. There are 20 num- 
vers in this collection, and there is an excellent variety 
due to the manner in which the arpeggios are employed, 
and to changes of key and of harmonies. Undoubtedly 
these pieces furnish the most delightful vehicle for the 
study of arpeggio playing. Chiefly medium grade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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When the Lesson is Over 


By Rc esscli Gilbert 


1. WHEN THE lesson is over pass quickly 
out of the studio. Do not stop at the door 
to’ tell the teacher about something that 
does not interest him. 

2. Do not make yourself conspicuous in 
the reception room by affecting to be tem- 
-peramental. You will only get 
Jaughed at when gone. Do not dress as 
though you were at a ball or display your 
possessions before others who may not be 
as fortunate as yourself, 


yourself 


3. Speak softly in the reception room and 
refrain from loud laughter and noise that 
may penetrate to the studio and annoy the 
teacher. 


4. If you must telephone, go to the drug 
store around the corner. The teacher docs 
not enjoy hearing you argue with “central” 
over his phone. 

5. Be sure to take your music when you 
go. How many doorbells have been rung 
by pupils who have walked off with much 
clatter but without their music. 

6. Do not slam the door when you leave 
the house, 

7. On the way home try to recall topics 
discussed at the lesson. 

8. When you reach home, put your 
music in a safe place at once. It is not 
Wise to make your relatives do this serv- 
ice for you. 


Increasing Command Over Scales 


By George Coulter 


Ir ts a good plan, after the learner has 
mastered the twelve major scales and can 
play the orthodox two octaves, to increase 
the compass to four octaves and have the 
same scales gone through again thus ex- 
‘tended. 
a capital scheme 
upon the memory. 
mand much more continuity of concentra- 
tion and increase the facility 


variety, and is 
the 


The four octaves de- 


This gives some 


to impress scales 


in turning 


under, while they provide a better op- 
portunity for unbroken legato playing than 
one or two octaves do. 

Besides by playing into the higher and 
lower registers of the piano one gains a 
knowledge of key resistance and learns 
how to modify touch and to control tone. 
Confining oneself to an octave or two in 
the middle of the piano makes for tonal 
monotony and also restricts technical de- 
velopment. 


“Firsts” in Music 


The first overture in which melodies 
from the opera were freely used, was “Der 
Freischiitz.” 


* * * 
The first great American Musical Fes- 
tival was the “Peace Jubilee,” in Boston 


in 1869, organized by P. S. Gilmore. 

_ The Boston Symphony Orchestra, in- 
Stituted through the generosity of Col. 
Henry Lee Higginson, gave its first con- 
cert, October 22, 1881, with George Hen- 


schel conducting. 
* * x 


The first concert hall in Tokio was 


opened in 1919. 


* * * 


The thumb was first used in playing the 


organ and harpsichord, by John Sebastian 
Bach. 
* * * 

New Orleans was the first city in 
America to establish opera permanently. 

In 1853 the first Wagnerian selection 
was heard in America, when the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture was given in Boston un- 


der the baton’ of Bergmann. 


The Little Corporal 


By Emmet Fitzgerald 


A raAmcus Russian pianist, known par- 
ticularly for the clean, accurate character 
of his technic, used to refer to his fifth 
finger as “my little corporal.” 

The little finger must be one of the 
strongest members of the pianist’s hand. 
Despite its size it has to bear the brunt 
of much of the heaviest work, particularly 
‘in octave playing. 

As the terminal finger for many runs 
in the right hand, it must be a “dead shot” 


for accuracy. This requires a great deal 
of special training, especially in skips or 
“leaps.” Surprised at the force with which 
one noted concert performer struck high 
treble notes with his little finger, I asked 
him how he managed to do it and he 
showed how he supported and fortified his 
little finger by swiftly placing his thumb 
behind the second joint of the fifth finger, 
thus delivering the full force of the hand. 
This same “trick” may be applied to the 
fourth finger: in skips. 


Two Masters Meet 


In 1888 Tchaikowsky met Grieg for the 
first time, when he was forty-five years 
old. The account of the mecting in 
Tchaikowsky’s own words is not w:thout 
romance. 

“There entered the room a very short, 
middle-aged man, exceedingly fragile in 
appearance, with shoulders of unequal 
height, fair hair brushed back from his 
forehead, and a very slight, almost boy- 
ich beard and moustache. There was noth- 
ing very striking about the features of 


“Art itself cannot be said to grow; what 
is capable of growth is the taste for art. 
The need for self-expression is instinctive 
in all human beings, and in so far that art 


. 


this man, whose exterior at once attracted 
my sympathy, for it would be impossible 
to call them handsome or regular; but he 
had an uncommon charm, and blue eyes 
not very large, but irresistibly fascinating. 
I rejoiced in the depths of my heart when 
we were introduced to each other and it 
turned out that this personality which was 
so inexplicably sympathetic to me belonged 
to a musician whose warmly emotional 
music had long ago won my heart. He 
proved to be the Norwegian composer, Ed- 
vard Grieg.” 


must be recognized as the most indispens- 

alle vehicle for sclf-expression, so may it 

be said that everyone is a borin artist.” 
—Harotp Bauer, 


> 
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‘“‘Brazelton’s Practical 
Elementary Method”—for Piano 


“Brazcltcn’s Practical Elementary Method”’ 
wasting no time on unnecessary drudgery but giving much in little, 
as, for instance, teaching the bass clef in the very beginning. Thus, 
the pupil scen arrives at the point where he is playing interesting 


Price, $1.25 net. 


‘The student who masters Mr. Brazelton’s valuable 
addition to pedagogic literature thoroughly, will be 
well and correctly started on the road to pianistic 
excellence, and teachers will find it a great help at 
the most critical stage of music study.’’ 


EMIL LIEBLING 


is practical— 


“pieces.” 


Brazelton’s Practical Method, Book II 


“Melodic Analysis of Studies and Pieces 
in Minor Keys” 


Solves the problem of presenting the five forms of Minor 
Scales. 
application of the Scales, stimulate the imagination and create 


Twelve delightful compositions, showing the Composer’s 


enthusiasm. 
The work enables the student to analyze and account for 
every tone in all compositions written in Minor Keys. 


Price, $1.00 net. 
May We Send Them To You—‘‘On Approval ?’’ 


PUBLISHERS—DEALERS 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
(The Home of Hinged Music) 


67 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 
I EE I AT I a Eee OR id Sd AMS 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 816 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes—Midsummer; 18 Vance Crescent, 
Asheville, N. Car.—Midwinter, 1701 Richardson Place, Tampa, Fla. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hal!, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., June Ist; 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 413 Bush Temple, Dallas, Texas. 
Jan., Feb., March, 1926. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Texas. Dallas, Texas, June 1, 1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mes, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Norma! Classes, Dallas, 


Winter Season 1925-26. Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
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New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


REGARDING 
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TO MUSIC BUYERS | 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
January, 1926 PePrice 


Abraham Lincoln—Cantata—Kountz..... 


Album of French Composers—Piano..... +30 
Album) .of Octave Playines) feiss. cone os .30 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 
tions for the Piamoforte...-........-- .40 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze ........ .09 
Easy Studies in Early Grade—Bilbro.... .40 
Elementary Piano, Pedagogy—Macklin... 75 
Etudes for the Violin—Op. 32, Book 1— 
ara al eee aba Recon Ce wr AMR Oi age osc ect ox .30 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
THeUTANCE’) cys ters eee einisael Ooi eos eles eo BAY 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buzzi- 
LEASE ie AE OEE ALS Ot ‘ob aiapeercen Mae Sigeit C -60 
New Easter Service for Sunday Schools.. .05 
New Overture Album—Piano Solo...... .40 
New Overture Album—Piano Duet...... .50 
Older Beginners’ Book—Williams...... .40 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 
Sinner—Scarmolin) 805. 2. ee 730 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
PORN: WW. Tis WAM a eee whee ces Shere ee -40 
Second Year Study Book—Piano—Sartorio .30 
Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 
forke—Du Valo sey eich cmelete cose terns oe -30 
Standard Second Grade Kecreations...... .35 
Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... .05 
What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 
—John M. Williams... .........sseue .30 


The New President 
of the Theo. Presser Co. 

Knowing our Editor, Mr. James Francis 
Cooke, will not use any-space in the text 
pages'to announce his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Theo. Presser Co., we feel 
that some announcement should be made 
in this department. 

Mr. Cooke, in addition to having had full 
editorial charge of Tre Ervne for the past 
18 years, was one of Mr. Presser’s closest 
associates in the direction and manage- 
ment of the Theo. Presser Co.’s Music 
Publishing and Mail Order Music Business. 

Mr. Cooke is surrounded by the same 
strong organization that had been built up 
by the founder of this business and is thus 
fortunately able to direct the carrying on 
and the expansion of the ideals and policies 
‘of the founder and at the same time con- 
tinue as Editor of Tur Ervne. 

The personnel of the Presser Co., for 
years have been encouraged to take indi- 
vidual interest in their daily business activ- 
ities and this spirit was upon them when 
they presented to their new President, 
beautifully engrossed and bound, the fol- 
lowing expression: 

“We, the three hundred and fifty em- 
ployees of the Theo. Presser Co., unani- 
mously express our enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Board of Directors 
in electing you to the Presidency of the 
Theo. Presser Co. 

“Tt is very encouraging to see character, 
industry, fairness, courtesy and courage 
thus recognized. We hereby pledge to the 
President, the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Directors of the Theo. Presser 
Co. our fullest support and increased in- 
terest in the expansion of the practical 
business policies and ideals of our founder.” 


Easter Music 


A few months only, separate the two 
great church festivals. Christmas, with 
‘its musical achievement, is past and the 
Easter season now demands the attention 
of alert choirmasters throughout the 
country. 

The celebration of the Resurrection is 
of vital interest to the church as _ this 
festival is the basis of our Christianity. 
St. Paul rightly says: “If Christ be not 
risen from the dead, then our hope is in 
vain.” 

It would seem, therefore that Easter 


is an excellent time for a sermon in 
song. This can be splendidly accom- 
plished by using a cantata, instead of the 
usual anthem. numbers. 

An Easter cantata will tell the story 
succinctly and will be’ interesting, music- 
ally. For instance, there is The Dawn of 
the Kingdom, by J. Truman Wolcott. The 
first part deals with the Prophecy, the 
second, Dawn and the Resurrection and 
the third, the Dawn of the Kingdom. The 
solo sections are well worth study ail 
the choruses are within the range of the 
average choir. 

Immortality, by R. M. Stults, is another 
good choir cantata. After giving the old 
testament prophecies, a brief narrative of 
the Resurrection as recorded in the Gos- 
pels follows. The third part tells of Im- 
mortality in the words of Christ. 

The Wondrous Cross, by Ireneé Bergé 
is a contemplative Cantata. The theme is 
the Crucifixion and the Supreme Sacri- 
fice. 

Victory Divine, by J. Christopher 
Marks, is a finely conceived and well 
wrought cantata. The central idea is the 
immortality attained by the abnegation of 
Christ. It is divided into three parts—In 
the Garden, The Earthquake and At the 
Tomb. 

We are anxious that all choir directors 
have an opportunity to examine our 
Easter selections. Just give us a general 
idea of what you will want and our ex- 
perienced clerks will send a selection of 
material for your approval. 

Do not wait to write later—mail us a 
postcard today. 


Easy Studies in Early Grades 
For the Pianoforte 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


There is nothing like having plenty of 
new studies for teaching in the early 
grades. It is far better for the teacher to 
work with new material and it is better 
for the students to feel that not all are 
being assigned the same old conventional 
tasks. Miss Mathilde Bilbro has’ been un- 
usually successful in writing and prepar- 
ing elementary teaching work. In_ this 


new set of studies will be found everything 
essential to steady and profitable progress 
in second grade work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Romeo and Juliet—Operetta 
By J. W. Brigham 


We take pleasure in announcing the pub- 
lication of a new operetta to be sung by 
men. Mr. Brigham’s previous work along 
the same line entitled, Cleopatra, has proved 
very successful, Romeo and Juliet should 
prove no less so. It is an excruciatingly 
funny musical burlesque, a modern college 
version of the old story. Just the thing to 
be produced by a bunch of high-school 
students or collere men. The music is 
partly original and partly adapted, some- 
times it is in unison but largely it is in four- 
part,harmony for a chorus of men’s voices. 
This operetta may be produced in the open 
air outside a college hall or dormitory or 
it may be done indoors. The composer 
himself has already produced it with very 
great success. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Easter Service 
For Sunday Schools 
By R. M. Stults 


From time to time it has been our cus- 
tom to publish Sunday School Services 
adapted respectively for Christmas, for 
Easter or for Children’s Day. We have 
had great success with these services. We 
aim to make them bright, tuneful and in- 
teresting without being flashy or common- 
place. Our new Easter Service should 
prove one of the best. It is by a very pop- 
ular writer and it represents his very best 
efforts in this particular line. The service 
is now in course of preparation and we aim 
to have it ready as soon as possible after 
the first of the year. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 5 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Buzzi-Peccia, as a name and personality, 
fills a quite individual niche in the 
American and foreign musical profession. 
Pupils have gone out: of his studio, to 
eminence. Songs have emanated from his 
pen, to popularity. With these qualifica- 
tions as a background, and a distinct style 
in writing about his art, a book of genuine 
merit only was to be anticipated. Stu- 
dents and teachers of singing will find in 
its pages counsel which will give them a 
new light in the pursuit of their devious 
roads to success. 

The special advance of publication price 
is 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Standard Second Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


This new volume will be added to the 
series made up from especially large 
plates. It will contain more than fifty 
choice second grade pieces, each one a 
gem. The pieces will be in all styles and 
well contrasted. They are chiefly by con- 
temporary, writers. This will prove to be 
one of the best recreation books obtainable. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. DESIRES TO 
EXPRESS ITS DEEP GRATITUDE TO THE 
FRIENDS OF THE LATE FOUNDER FOR 
THEIR OVERWHELMING NUMBER OF 
TOKENS AND EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY, 


THEODORE PRESSER COUNTED HIS FRIENDS 
AMONG HIS GREATEST ASSETS AND IT 
HAS BEEN MOST IMPRESSIVE TO WITNESS 
THEIR SINCERE DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
REGARD FOR HIM. 
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Abraham Lincoln—Cantata 
By Richard Kountz 


This is to be one of the most unique work: 
we have issued for some time, and we feel — 
confident that school choruses and oratorio 
societies will find in it a most unusual and 
inspiring presentation for Lincoln’s Birth- 
day and other patriotic celebrations. The 
varied phases of experience in the life of 
this immortal character in American His- — 
tory, present a wealth of opportunity for — 
musical expression. Mr Kountz has suc- — 
ceeded admirably in giving the strong and 
vigorous text an adequate musical setting. — 
Although no American airs have been util-_ 
ized, there is a very definite atmosphere of 
patriotism found in the score. Should it — 
be desired the orchestral parts will be ob- — 
tainable for rental. The special advance — 
of publication price for one copy only is’ 
35 cents, postpaid. i 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka— © 
Four Impressions for the 
Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 


By the Waters of Minnetonka is without — 
doubt one of the most popular songs of 
the present day. Its peculiar construction — 
however, both as to the character of the — 
melody and the figuration of the accom- — 
paniment, render it highly suitable for — 
transcription into a piano solo. In this — 
new volume there is a fine new concert — 
arrangement of this number. In addition — 
thereto, there are three other very beauti- 
ful pieces based upon Indian Themes. — 
These however, are not direct song tran- 
scriptions. ‘The four pieces taken together — 
would make a fine recital group, although — 
each is complete in itself. ' 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. ; 


Album of Song Transcriptions 
and Variations 
For the Pianoforte 


This may be the last opportunity given 
for the securing of a copy of this very 
desirable piano album at the advance of 
publication price of 40 cents a copy. The 
compilers and editors have completed — 
their work and the production of the 
book is now up to our mechanical de-— 
partment. While these transcriptions are 
most interesting to any pianist they are 
not difficult, being within the playing abil- 
ity of the average performer. The pian- 
ist as well as his audience will get more | 
out of the playing of these song tran-— 
scriptions than could possibly be enjoyed — 
in the playing of the regular song edition. 
It can be appreciated readily the many 
beautiful melodies thus made available to 
pianists in this album. 


Album of French Composers 
For the Pianoforte 


For many years now, the French com- 
posers have been in the lead in the writing © 
of graceful, elegant and original piano 
pieces. Such pieces are far and. away 
above the ordinary run of drawing-room 
music. Many of them are on a very high © 
artistic plane. We have only to mention — 
such names as Godard, Chaminade, Saint- 
Saéns, Widor, Wachs, Lacome, Lack and 
Pierne. Our aim has been to compile a 
representative collection of fourth and fifth 
grade pieces by these authors. This should — 
prove a very successful volume. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. , 


Bach Album 
By Sara Heinze 


This is one of the Standard compilations - 
which has been used very widely in the 
teaching of elementary polyphony. Our — 
new edition is carefully revised and has’ 
been prepared with the utmost care. In 
this collection are included some of the 
most delightful of Bach’s shorter pieces. 
It is an entirely different collection from — 
the well known easy compilations by Car=— 
roll and by Leefson. Many of the num- 
bers are from the Suites and Partitas. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, a 
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Six Picturesque Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


Students who have arrived at fourth 


_ grade work, will take great delight in this 


new set of studies. They are original and 
characteristic, and quite out of the usual 
line. Any student who has been well 
grounded in third grade work will be ready 
for them. In these studies are introduced 


such devices as broken-chords, staccato- 


sixths for light wrist, double-notes, veloc- 
ity with pedal effects, octaves, glissando 
and melody playing. Each study has a 
special title of its own and all are so melo- 
dious that they might be played separately 
as pieces. 

__ The special introductory price in advance 
of Bags is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to Hanon or Pischna 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


As soon as the beginner has mastered 
the rudiments and the hands have been 
well shaped at the key-board, it is well to 
begin daily technical exercises in addition 
to the regular work of the instruction book. 
Naturally, these exercises must be of the 
simplest possible character, while still 
leading up to daily exercises which are 
more advanced. These new exercises by 
A. P. Risher have been planned very care- 
fully for this purpose, they may be used 
very profitably over a considerable period 
after which the student will be able to take 
up the easier exercises by Hanon and that 
valuable technical work known as Kleine 
Pischna, 

The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 35 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy 
By Charles B. Macklin 


Those first pupils are a problem; and 
the teacher who arrives at a solution of 
holding their interest, while trying to get 
into their consciousness a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of music, has 
made a real achievement. And this is 
just the thing that the author of this 
book has made many times easier. The 
teacher with little time for study, or the 
beginner in the profession, will find here 
a ready help in many troubles. The simple, 
colloquial style of presentation adds 
greatly to the charm as well as to the 
helpfulness of the book. 

The special advance of publication price 
is 75 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Rhythmical A. B. C’s 
For the Violin Beginner 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 


The main idea of this work is to teach 
the young beginner a real sense of rhythm. 
This is done in a very clear, common-sense 
manner through the medium of little piano 
pieces (to be played by the teacher) with 
accompanying rhythmical figures on the 
violin. This work will pave the way for 
the regular violin instruction book, at the 
Same time building a firm foundation in 
that branch of musicianship which is of 
primary importance to the violinist—a 
sure feeling of rhythm. We believe every 
progressive violin teacher will welcome 
this interesting new publication and earn- 
estly advise the placing of an order while 
it is obtainable at the special pre-publica- 
tion price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Album of Octave Playing 


Octave work should begin always in the 
third grade, wherever the hand is of suf- 
ficient span. If the hands are limited in 
Span some mild stretching exercises might 
be used. The mere playing of octaves, 
however, as exercises is uninteresting and 
unprofitable. Where octave passages how- 
ever are incorporated into pieces, then 
they not only have musical value but they 
also serve as a stimulus towards technical 
ey: An exceptionally attractive 
ot of study pieces based upon octave pass- 


ages have been included in this new volume. 

Tt wiil soon be ready. 

_ The special introductory price in ad- 
nce of publication is 30 cents per copy, 

postpaid. 


What to Teach at the 
Very First Lessons 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. Williams’ lecture-lessons to teachers 
have brought such a response in the way 
of letters of commendation from members 
of his classes that anything he would put 
into collated form on the subject of mus- 
ical instruction is sure to have in it some- 
thing inspiring and helpful for the per- 
plexed seeker. The materials of a number 
of these lectures have been developed 
and discussed in this book in a manner 
that will make it invaluable, particularly 
to the young teacher who needs a guide 
into paths of safety in the proper presenta- 
tion of ideals to beginners. There is so 
much of inspiration in its pages that the 


book is sure to make itself a genuine’ 


friend to many. 
The special introductory price is 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


Second Year Study Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Sartorio 


The many sets of studies by A. Sartorio, 
especially those adapted for third and 
fourth grade work, have all proved very 
successful. This composer knows how to 
write good studies, how to make them both 
interesting and profitable to practice. The 
new set, Second Year Study Book is just 
right to be taken up after the work of the 
second grade is completed. This book of 
studies might be used to good advantage 
for practice in velocity, since the studies 
adapt themselves well for this purpose. 

The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


New Overture Album 
To be Published for Piano 
Solo and Piano Duet 


Within a very short time these two 
albums will be published and advance 
subscribers will receive their copies. Both 
the solo and duet albums will contain the 
same standard overtures. These overtures 
are well known to bands and orchestras 
and are frequently found on concert pro- 
grams. The piano arrangements are the 
best obtainable and the editing of this 
new edition has been most carefully done. 
Teachers will find these books invaluable 
for selecting program material for their 
pupils’ recitals. The advance of publica- 
tion cash price for the solo album is 40 
cents, for the duet album, 50 cents. Kind- 
ly mention which volume is desired when 
placing your order. 


Etudes for the Violin, 
Op. 32, Book 1 
By Hans Sitt 


We are making another valuable addition 
to our already fine catalog of violin studies 
by the publishing at an early date, of the 
well known Etudes by Hans Sitt, Op. 32, 
Book 1. These studies are general tech- 
nical exercises in the first position, and are 
especially good as bowing studies, employ- 
ing the staccato, and other styles. There 
are also exercises which develop smooth- 
ness in passing from one string to another. 
The new edition will be up to our usual 
high standard, and may be ordered now 
at the special introductory price in ad- 
vance’ of publication of 30 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Older Beginner’s Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By John M. Williams 


In these days of increased interest in 
music, there are many older beginners, 
those who for various reasons have not 
been able to take up the study of piano in 
childhood. For such as these a special in- 
struction book is necessary. Mr, John M. 
Williams who has had a long experience 
with beginners of all ages, has prepared 
this particularly good book adapted for 
older beginners and adults. The material 
is of a very pleasing character and while 
it is sufficiently simple, especially at the 
beginning of the book, it is never childish 
or trivial. All of the explanatory text is 
absolutely plain and matter-of-fact. 

The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 40 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Suite Op. 15 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands 
By A. Arensky 


The art of ensemble piano playing is 


being cultivated more and more in recent » 


years by progressive teachers. It de- 
velops the young performer’s musical 
perception and furnishes splendid practice 
in obtaining rhythmic accuracy. Probably 
the most exacting ensemble playing is 
that of the piano duo, certainly none is 
more valuable, especially for advanced stu- 
dents. One of the best compositions of this 
type is the Arensky Suite and few are more 
popular than this original work by the 
talented Russian composer. While this 
work is in process of publication we are 
offering it to advance subscribers at the 
special low price of 50 cents a copy, post- 


paid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


In order to do that which we felt would 
be pleasing to our advance of publication 
subscribers, effort was made to avoid 
carrying over into the New Year any ad- 
vance of publication offers that have been 
presented for a reasonable number of 
months. As a result we are able to an- 
nounce that delivery will be made on six 
new publications. The delivery of these 
copies to advance of publication subscrib- 
ers automatically withdraws the advance 
of publication price January first. Our 
usual liberal examination privilege will be 
extended to anyone in the profession de- 
siring to make the acquaintance of any of 
the works which are now placed on the 
market. 


Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music, by James Francis Cooke. So 
many thousands in the musical world are 
acquainted with this same author’s two 
immensely successful companion yolumes 
“Great Pianists On Pianoforte Playing” 
and “Great Singers On the Art of Singing” 
that little more is necessary in introducing 
this new work than to say that this volume 
is of great general interest and gives much 
that is instructive, stimulating and inspir- 
ing. The price is $2.25. 


In the Candy Shop, Musical Sketch 
for Children, by Mildred Adair. ‘This 
little operetta is easy to produce and 
is quite a charming and effective offering 
for juvenile participants. It goes beyond 
the usual makeup of an operetta in that 
it has an easy piano solo and easy piano 
duet beside the songs and dances for the 
young performers. Price, 50 cents. 


A Little of Everything for Everyday. 
Technical Exercises for the Piano, by 
Gilmore Ward Bryant. Almost any piano 
student in the third and fourth grades 
and even beyond can. utilize these studies 
for daily practice to good advantage. A 
great variety of technical figures are em- 
ployed and are presented in all the keys. 
Price, $1.00. 


Nearly a Honeymoon, Musical Play, by 
Jessica Moore and Geo. L. Spaulding. 
Church organizations, clubs and others de- 
siring something mirthful in a musical 
play that is not difficult to present will 
find “Nearly a Honeymoon” as though 
it were written for their individual needs. 
The whole setting is rural in character. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Preparation Trill Studies for the Violin 
Beginner, Op. 7 Part 1, by Otakar Sevcik. 
These standard violin studies have been 
newly edited by Mr. Otto Meyer who is 
a recognized authority on Sevcik’s works. 
In ordering the Opus 7, Part 1 Studies, 
either of the Theo. Presser Co., or of any 
dealer, the violin teacher will do well to 


specify the Presser Collection edition. 
Price, $1.50. 
Fifteen Studies for Violin (Second 


Violin in Score) by Chas. Dancla, Op. 
68. This standard set of studies is good 
for general technic work throughout the 
first five positions. The second violin 
part meets with the approval of many 
teachers who prefer to play along with the 
pupil. Published in the well known Pres- 
ser Collection of Standard Studies and 
Educational Works. Price, 60 cents. 
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The Peters Edition, on December 1st, 
celebrated its century and a quarter of active 
life. The first enterprise of the new house 
was a complete and authentic edition of the 
works of John Sebastian Bach. It did a sim- 
ilar service for Mozart and has been a pio- 
neer in bringing out the works of many mas- 
ters. The Breitkopf and WHiirtel firm pub- 
lished their first music in 1756. Novello & 
He brought out their first publication in 
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Ronald Cunliffe’s Boys’ Choir of Tod- 
morden, Lancashire, England, which started 
three years ago in a humble way, in September 
of 1924 created something of a sensation by 
giving at Todmorden a six-nights’ run of Mo- 
zart’s “The Magie Flute,” without euts or 
simplification. At this Christmastide it gave 
a_ three weeks’ season of opera with “The 
Magic Flute,” “The Golden Cockerel of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff,” “I Pagliacci,” and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “The Secret of Susanna” as a reper- 
toire. 


Municipal Management of Amuse- 
ments has been tried by Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, a thriving community near St. Paul, 
with the result that the profits have been 
more than thirty thousand dollars, with which 
the citizens are now considering the idea of 
installing an organ in the city auditorium. 


The Directors of the Opera Comique 
of Paris have announced that they will or- 
ganize an American operatic season for early 
next year, according to reports. Though 
there was an American season in “Paris last 
summer, yet this will be the first one under 
the auspices of a state subsidized opera 
house. 


The Saturday Morning Musical Club 
of Tucson, Arizona, is doing a special work 
to preserve the songs, dances and folk-lore 
of the American Indians and has lately had 
members of the neighboring Yaqui Nation on 
its programs, . 


Nearly Five Million Dollars for Mu- 
nicipal Musie is expended annually by the 
seven hundred and sixty-two cities and towns 
which answered a questionnaire recently sent 
out by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. 


Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Memories 
of My Childho#d” has been appearing on the 
programs of our leading symphonie orchestras. 
It is good to see our native composers more 
and more finding weleome from these im- 
portant organizations. 


Schubert’s “Fierrebras,” an opera in 
three acts, is to be presented this season at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, which 
ea be its first interpretation with a French 
ext. 


Twenty-One Members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra enter this year a 
service of twenty-five or more years. Six 
are original members; and Mr. Stock’s own 
Service stripes show thirty-one years of ac- 
tivity. 


A Bach Choir of one hundred and fifty 
voices has been organized in Chieago, its work 


to be confined to the interpretation of the 
works of the great Cantor of Leipsig. 
The Bangor Symphony Orchestra 


(Maine) has entered upon its thirtieth year 
of activity. A. W. Sprague is its conductor, 
and from it a number of members have gradu- 
ated into positions of honor, 


An “Enrico Bossi Scholarship” has 
been established at the Academy of Music of 
Milan, Mr. G. Aldo Randegger of New York 
having received the appointment to admin- 
ister the selection of American candidafes. 


Walter Damrosch began his forty-first 
year as leader of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, at a concert in Carnegie Hall on 
October 30. 


Adele Aus der Ohe, .the once eminent 
pianist, is now living in Berlin and making 
barely a_ living. A committee has been 
formed to raise a fund for her relief; and 
those interested may send contributions to 
Miss Kieckhoffer, in care of Richard Copley, 
Concert Manager, 10 East 43rd Street, New 
York City. 


Christmas Caroling in Chicago was 
this year on a scale heretofore no? under- 
taken. Carol leaflets, sufficient to supply 


every resident of the city were prepared. Busi- 
ness institutions, schools, churches, universi- 
ties, publie offices and institutions, clubs and 
practically all organizations, entered into the 
movement. Carols were sung in the three hun- 
dred and fifty moving picture theatres and 


the downtown theatres before the _ perfor- 
mances. 
The Orpheus Male Chorus of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, under the leadership of Charles 
D. Dawes, has definitely announced that it 
will participate in the 1926 Welsh National 
BHisteddfod at Swansea. 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for 

Retired Music Teachers 
On Sunday, November 8. a beautiful and 
impressive memorial service to Mr. Theodore 
Presser was held at the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers. Members of the 
Presser Foundation, of the Advisory Board, 
and the Board of the Home were in attend- 
ance, as were nofed men of business, clergy- 
men, musicians and music teachers. <A dou- 
ble male quartette sang several sacred songs. 
Brief addresses were made testifying to the 
character, service. and munificence of Mr. 
Presser; to his simplicity and humility, ele- 
ments of his greatness; to his vision, his 
ideality, and his sacrifices. 
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1926 Calendars 
For Music Lovers 


Considerable time and thought was givy- 
en in the preparation of our 1926 Calen- 
dars since we had a desire to produce an 
exceptionally attractive Calendar that we 
could sell for the very nominal price of 
10 cents each or $1.00 a dozen, postpaid. 
We feel gratified that the Calendar pro- 
duced for this year has more than met 
expectations. The entire background of 
the Calendar is gold and upon the Calen- 
dar is a musical picture produced by 
Photogravure and giving a handsome ef- 
fect in the planning of the varying Sepia 
tones of the picture with the golden back- 
ground upon which it has been placed. 
The entire card of the Calendar is about 
6x9 inches in size, the Calendar pad it- 
self is of just the right size to be neat 
and at the same time each date is ‘visible 
at a fair distance. There are six differ- 
ent picture subjects utilized in the making 
of these Calendars and in dozen lots they 
will be assorted. Many teachers use these 
Calendars for advertising purposes or for 
greetings to their pupils. Any Calendar 
ordérs under a dozen will be filled at the 
rate of 10 cents a piece. 


Holiday Mail Rush is Still On 


Bear with us during the after-holiday 
rush in the post office. Some Eruprs 
may be a little late in arriving. If a 
copy does not reach you within two weeks 
after the date of publication, which is the 
first of the month, drop us a post card 
and we will gladly duplicate. Second 
class mail is always subject to some de- 
lay in December and January but ali 
copies should be delivered by the 15th of 
each month. We are here to give the 
best service and any cause for dissatis- 
faction should be reported to the Circula- 
tion Department at once. 


Every Day is Gift Day 
For Premium Workers 


Look over the inside back cover of this 
issue. Many useful gifts are offered for 
very few new Erupe subscriptions. Re- 
member, every article is a guaranteed 
piece of merchandise, not intended as an 
ornament but for every day use. We 
know you will be pleased with any selec- 
tion that you may make. 


Save Money on 
Etude Magazine 
Clubbing Combinations 


There is still plenty of time to make 
substantial savings on your winter read- 
ing matter. Below is a list of the best 
publications clubbed with ETUDE at de- 
cidedly bargain rates. Make your selec- 
tion now and send your orders in prompt- 
ly. Give us your name and address and 
we will gladly mail to you our new 1926 
magazine catalog showing combination 
prices on all magazines. 
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Premier Announcement of New 
Music Publications for 1926 


A List of Recent Publications That Will Interest Teachers, 
Students, Performers and All Music Workers 


ANY OF THESE NUMBERS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


In ordering from this list it is only necessary to mention ‘‘Presser Edition” 
and give catalog number 


22811 
23036 
23034 
22894 
23900 


22999 


Theo. Presser Co.—1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


readily accessible. 


PIANO SOLOS 


o. 
BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Farewell to the Piano (Arr. by A. Sar- si 


BERWALD, W. 
Ronde De Nuit 
BLISS, PAUL 


BROWN, ARTHUR L. 

An Old Fashioned Melody 
COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
Keltic Dance 
Sea Gardens... 
EGGELING, GEORG 
Spring Serenade 

EWING, MONTAGUE 

In Sunny Spain 
Moonbeams 

Ogre Dance 

Polish Peasant Dance 
FERBER, RICHARD 
Carmelita (Spanish Dance) 
FRYSINGER, J. FRANK 
Polonaise Militaire 

GREY, FRANK H. 

Frills and Laces 

HALL, WILLIAM JOHN 
Flower Dance 
HIMMELREICH, F. 
Annie Laurie 

JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
Ghosts and Goblins 

Hide and Go Seek, Waltz 
Mission Bells 
KRENTZLIN, RICHARD 
In Jolly Mood 

KRONKE, EMIL 

Days of Sunshine 
LUMLEY-HOLMES, A. E. 
Court Jester, The 

In the Palace. 

MUMMA, ARCHIE A. 
Little Sweetheart 
NOELCK, AUGUST 

Valse Etincelante 
OEHMLER, LEO 
Sunset Musings. 
PALDI, MARI 
Danse Rococo 
PALMGREN, SELIM 

Evening Whispers, Op. 47, No. 1 
PITCHER, RICHARD J. 

Little Waltz, A 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW, M. 

Two Themes, from “Scheherazade.’’. . 
ROLFE, WALTER 

In a Moonlit Garden 

In Royal Array 

SCHMEIDLER, CARL 

Wedding Serenade 

SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

An Autumn Intermezzo 

WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. 

In the Boat 

Thistle-Down 


PIANO DUETS 


BERWALD, W. 

Country Dance 

KELER-BELA 

Hungarian Melody 

MORRISON, R. S. 

Civic Pride 

SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

Peace and Prosperity (Galop-March). . 
STORY, PAULINE B. 

Dance of the Sunflowers 


WAGNER R. 


(Reverie) 


i March cf the Master Singers, from 


“Die Meistersinger” 
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. $2.00 All 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1. BY 
Warm & Fireside............ $3. 40 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. . $2.00 Both 
Pictorial REVIEW «.. clerics usisne 1.50 $2.85 
Regular price. ......ce-+«-e 3.50) Save 65< 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 Both 
Modern Priscilla. ...2.6..-.. 2.00 $3. 40 
Reculanr pi Cea repecrs tage oreyeistie ke $4.00) Save 60c 
ETUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. . $2.00 Both 
Pathfinder, 52: 1SSUCS sx «26 + 01- 1.00 $2, 50 
Recular spricews wen eee eet $3.00) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MO aN . $2.00 Both 
Christian Herald, 52 issues... 2.00 $3. 25 
Regular prices) cyte we + $4.00) Save Tc 
BTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. . $2.00 Both 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 $3 25 
Resularneprice cvs trcertcreds $3.50) Save 25c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 Both 
AIO PING W Riss ote ciate at gine cere b 2.50 $3 85 
Regtilar( price... ta4.eiek-rae $4.50) Save 65c 
BTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 Both 
Boy’s Life (Boy Scout Maga- 
PAILS) (sw oltatalismate loge smavieve a. wets tellers 2.00 $3.50 
Regular pricesr.csesei. se ts $4.00 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB. .$2.00 Both 
ColleésesaMm Or seine.s venelasoct oe eae O00. $4 25 
Regular price.............$5.00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 Both 
FoldenVBo oka sess tenerspeletette rar eos), $4 70 
Reeular price .ic a assert eistcass $5.00) Save 25c 


The following magazines may be added to any 


club listed above at the prices 


quoted: 


Saturday, Evenings post. \. sae $2.00 
EadiesHomessoummalin naira ieee 1.00 
Country Gentleman (3 years)........... 1.00 
Fine Etude Binders at Cost 

Now that you have the complete 


Iirupes for 1925, you will wish to ar- 
range the issues so that any one number is 


subscriber, a fine buckram binder, beauti- 
fully and substantially finished, stamped 
in gold on the back, Tue Erupe. It 
opens flat, easy to stand on the piano or 
book rack, always keeps copies clean and 
prevents their being torn. It is worth all 
of the retail price asked $2.25. If you 
will send your renewal for Ervupr 
Mousic Macazine. for 1926 at once, we 
will send to you one of these binders. on 
receipt of your check for $3.25, $2.00 pay- 
ing for your renewal for the year 1926 and 
the additional $1.25 being the manufactur- 
ing cost of the binder, $3.25 in all. You 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Cat. No. 


‘CHOPIN-SARASATE 

22957 Nocturne De Chopin, Op. 9, No. 2 
SCHUBERT-REMENYI 

22958 

23019 


PIPE ORGAN 


ROBERTS, J. E. 
Postlude in F 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 
Cantique D’ Amour 
Choeur Celeste 

In the Afterglow 
Nuptial March in C Major 
Pensee D’Automne 
Reverie Poetique 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 

Celtic Love Song (F-a flat)................ d 
In the Garden of Sahara (d-E flat) 

ELLIS, CECIL 

Robin’s Call, The (c-E).). <.<i2<<s-ssa02ie 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 

Castilla (E flat-g) (Opt. b flat)............. 
Thinkin’ of You (E flat-F) ‘ 
Thinkin’ of You (c-D) 

LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

I Sing in My Heart at the Weaving (c-a flat). .40 
ROLFE, WALTER 

Michael’s Flute (c=F):. eaeeren le ae penne nes A5 
Thrill of an Old Lullaby, The (c-F)......... 40 


SACRED DUETS 


KOUNTZ, RICHARD 

Lord Ever Merciful (S and A)............. 50 
MARKS, EUGENE F. 

Rejoice and Be Giad (T and B)............ A5 
STULTS, R. M. 

Song of the Angels, The (Christmas) (S and A) .35 


ANTHEMS 


BAINES, WILLIAM 

Break Forth Into Joy...................-% 5 

HENRICH, C. W. 

Grant.Us Thy; Peace, 11 alas ae eee A 

Hark! Hark! My Soul................. s 

Incline Thine Ear se 

Lord, Take My Lifes i527... : 420% «aust 4 

KINDER, RALPH 

It Is a Good Thing to Give Thanks (Bonar: 
12 


Praise the Lord (Harvest)................ 08 
PONTIUS, WILLIAM H. 

O Be Joyful in the Lord. (Jubilate Deo No. 2). .12 
STORER, H. J. 

Love Divine, All Love Excelling............ 12 
Pleasant are Thy Courts Above............ 12 
Son of God Goes Forth to War, The....... .12 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 

Abide With Me and Sun of My Seul....... 06 
VINCENT, CHARLES 

There Were Shepherds. (Christmas) ....... .12 
WATKINS, LEWIS 

Abide with Me suhkc) coe ee eee 12 


PART SONGS 


Women’s Voces 
GEST, ELIZABETH 
Coral Sea, The (Two Part)................ ty 
When Michael Comes Along (Three Part) . 
GILES, CHET 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blos- 
: som (Three: Part) 7.34.2 eee: 08 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


BRANDL, J. 
Days of Long Ago, The (Two Part)........ 06 
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will have made an investment which will be 
a source of constant satisfaction to you ; 
and the binder will keep your copies as_ 
firmly together as any substantially bound 
book and will last for years. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Pay no money to any canvasser for the 
Erupe Musrc Macazine unless he is per- 
sonally known to you. If there is a 
question as to his responsibility, take his 
name and address, send the money to us — 
and if he is entitled to credit for the sue 
scription, we will give it to him, but we 
cannot be responsible for cash paid out to 
strangers. 


IE BTUDE 


Tue following exercises will help you 
_yery much if you are in certain difficulties 
which they are designed to overcome. Un- 
tess you are sure, leave them severely 


alone. 
_ The first one is for crooked fingers, par- 
‘ticularly the fourth and (fifth ones. 


Crooked fingers, made so by practice, will 


yield readily. This exercise will also in- 
crease the span of the hand, but it must be 
practiced exactly as stated. Now if you 
have a good reach, and have straight 
fingers which strike on the tips, leave this 
one alone. 


Erercise I.—The notes are those of the 
ascending C-major scale. The fingering 
is the thumb alternating with the fifth 
finger, or with any other. Strike C 
firmly with the thumb. Relax. Reach 
up the keyboard, still holding the C, as 
if to test the span of the hand. Pull 
against the side, on the wood, of the 
key D. Still hold the C. Now contract, 
the hand and strike D with the fifth 
finger, stretching down the keyboard as 
you did up befere. Pull against the wood 
of the key C. Relax, In a like manner 
shift the thumb to E. Then repeat. The 
scale should be a perfect legato. Do not 
overdo this the first time. 


The second one is for weak flexor and 
interosseous muscles (those which pull the 
fingers down and spread them). If your 
fingers are stiff, this will make them worse. 
If, when you play scales, your fingers will 
not strike firmly, try it. If your fingers 
seem stuck to the keys, this exercise will 
work positive harm. Know what you wish 
to do, then do it. 


Exercise II —The notes are those of a 
legato five-finger exercise from C to G 
and back, not repeating any notes. The 
fingering for the right hand ascending 
from C is. five, four, three, two, one. 
This is not a mistake. Try to play it 
evenly and legato. Wach finger is to go 
over the other and not under, even the 
thumb. The left hand fingering is: as- 
cending ; one, two, three, four, five, For 
descending, reverse the fingering. Ofher 
exercises may be invented with this idea. 
Never mind the apparent absurdity of 
the fingering, but watch the results. 


The third is for weak extensor muscles 
(those which raise the fingers). If you 


Three Studies for Advanced Students 


By Fenton Stancliff 


need this one, leave number two alone; 
you cannot need both at once. If your 
fingers stick to the keys and you have prac- 
ticed the hammer stroke too much, this 
exercise will work wonders for the wrist 
and velocity. Note each detail. One day’s 
practice should show signs of improve- 
ment. 


Exercise III.—DPlay scales ‘as if each 
key were hollowed out and the fingers 
were following the curve, striking the 
edge nearest the player and sliding down 
the hollow and back up the other side. 
Make as much resistance as_ possible. 
Imagine each key to be hollowed out like 


a spoon with the handle pointed away 
from the piano and the spoon right side 
up as when filled. The fingers should 
strike from a little above the keys (a 


quarter inch), and with the tip should 
_ describe a round path. Strike the edge 

of the key nearest the body (front) and 

slide down and up as you go back. 

Watch that the muscles on the back of 

the hand are working. 

The absurd fingering gives rise to the 
term False Technic. Unless you have 
studied three years and have well-grounded 
habits in the correct fingering of scales 
and arpeggios, do not try these exercises 
without advice from your teacher. 

One should relax before every move- 
ment. The next step should be clearly 
understood and: quickly executed. To ac- 
complish this, a pause must come between 
the movements. Be deliberate and 
thoughtful, keeping in mind what you are 
trying to do. Too much practice will only 
do harm. 

No notes are given, because it is better 
to have the exercises memorized first so 
that the entire attention can be given to 
the hands. The writer doubled his scale 
velocity in two weeks with these exercises, 
after having practiced for years and grown 
worse every year. 

Some teachers think that exercises are 
good for the fingers and that like patent 
remedies of some kind are supposed to cure 
every ill somehow. They lack the power 
of intelligent discrimination. Use great 
discrimination in practicing these exercises 
if you hope to understand them. 


Von Weber on Song Interpretation 


In his great treatise, Fetis, the zealous 
Belgian historian of music, makes the fol- 
lowing quotation from Von Weber 
which, because of Von Weber’s particular 
talent for the writing of dramatic song, is 
particularly pertinent: 

“Song, by means of emphasis and 
verbal articulation, gives to the measure 
an effect which perhaps may be compared 
to the uniform breaking of the waves 
upon the shore. Instruments, and partic- 
ularly those of the stringed kind, divide 
the time into sharp beats, mathematically 
true, like those of the pendulum. 

“Now, justness of expression requires 
a union of these conflicting properties. The 
movement ought not to be a tyrannical 
check—a driving millhammer—but must 
be to the composition what pulsation is in 
the animal economy. There is no slow 
‘movement in which passages demanding 
accelleration do not occur. On the other 
hand, there is no quick movement but that 
requires, in many passages, moderate re- 
tardation. These changes in particular 
cases are absolutely necessary to expres- 
sion. 


“But, for heaven’s sake, let no singer 
think himself justified, by what is here 
said, in rushing into a hare-brained mode 
of performance, tearing at pleasure into 
very tatters any number of measures he 
may think proper; a mode of proceeding 
which cannot fail to excite the same feel- 
ing in the hearer of taste, as is produced 
by the clown who distorts his limbs to 
amuse the mob. No, let the accelleration 
and retardation of the time be such as to 
convey the idea of their being dictated by 
feeling. 

“Nor ought these modifications, whether 
in a musical or in a poetical point of view, 
to be admitted, except in accordance with 


the tone and character of the passion ex-. 


pressed. Of this, the duet between the 
High Priest and Licinius, in “La Vestale,” 
may serve as an example; the greater the 
degree of dignified composure given to the 
passages in the part of the High Priest, 
and of energy and passion to those of 
Licinius, proportionally, the more strik- 
ing will be the effect produced; and yet 
music has no marks or signs by which all 
this, important as it confessedly is, can be 
denoted.” 


“The great joy that was experienced 
when the Gospel was first made known, 
the happiness of Christians in the face of 
the incarnation, has been recorded in in- 
numerable carols set to some of the most 
charming music the world possesses to- 


day, and there is more sound Christian 
theology in the average carol than those 
who sing them always realize. It is some- 
times interesting to hear notable heretics 
lustily singing Christian  truths.”—The 
Very Rev. Robert S. Chalmers. 


Chopin 


The Etude 


Music 
Magazine 


number. 


The name of Chopin in itself carries with it a kind of romance 
His works have been more frequently 


performed than those of any other compocer for the pianoforte. 

A century and a decade after his death Chopin’s pianoforte 
pieces are becoming more popular every day. 

What accounts for this remarkable vitality and fascination? 


Some of the world’s foremost experts upon Chopin will give their 
opinions in this coming issue cn Chopin's life, music and its 


and charm that is irresistible. 


interpretation. 


February, 1926 


For many years the ETUDE hes keen collecting material of an 
unusually useful and interesting character for a special Chopin 
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The ETUDE Music Magazine special issues become more and 


more valuable with time. 


When they are “out cf print” it is often 


impossible to secure the information they contain from any source. 


Time and again the ETUDE has keen obliged to write friends 


who are seeking special information that such and such an issue is 


cut of print. 


For this reason we advise all of our friends, particularly our 
teacher friends, to order the coming Chopin issue in advance for their 
pupils and urge the pupils to preserve the February issue for future 


needs. The demand for this numker is certain to be very great. 


Be 


sure to get your order in well in advance. 


$2.00 a Year 


The Etude Music Magazine chestnut se. 


Special 


By Arthur Hartman 
Price, 80 cents 


Published by 


and pupil duets. 


the Arpeggi 


25 Cents a Copy 


Phila., Pa. 


1712-1714 


LITTLE SUITE for Two Violins in the First Position 

Very helpful material for violin pupils, being in the form of teacher 
These little pieces illustrate the Open Strings, String 
Crossings (Wrist) Finger Exercises, the Trill and_Tremolo, the Pizzi- 
cato, the Chromatic and in the “‘Teacher’s Part’’—Double Stopping and 


gio. 
THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Hand-made German violin, 
with leather case and good bow. Excellent 
toned for solo or concert work. Free trial. 


Easy payments. Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- 


nee, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—36 copies “Olivet to Calvary,” 
Maunder, 12 copies “Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” Dubois, good as new; also many 
standard anthems, octavo. Less than_ half 
price. E. D. Keck, 21 Rich Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER AND AR- 
RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa. Manuscripts ar- 
ranged for publication. Melodies harmonized. 
Manuscripts revised. Correspondence soli- 
cited. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYEVG—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


VIOLINS-—Genuine handmade masterpieces. 
Get detail now. John J. Lehto, 935—14th St., 
San Pedro, Calif. 


HARMONY 
cents a lesson. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE—25 
Keim, 2545 Cooper Avenue, 
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SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


IN THREE VOLUMES BY THEO. PRESSER' 


SCHOOL FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


ty 
THEO. RRESSER 


“VOL. 4. 


ee \ K BEGINNER'S BOK 
ny APODEAN EL GME NTARY ware , 
YJ FOR YOUNG PIANO STUDENTS 


EROM THE BEGINNING UP TOBUT 
NOT INCLUDING , THE Scares, 


Volume One 
BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Price, $1.00 each 


Volume Three 
PLAYER’S BOOK 


Volume Two 
STUDENT’S BOOK 


The Most Popular of All Modern Instruction Works for the Piano 


ete i ie ates: SES 
“Beginner’ s Book” is a Goble: ‘first reader” for the piano. Thousands of teachers enthusi- 
astica lly state that i it is the best of elementary instruction books for young students. “Student’s 
300k” and “Player’s Book” are also very popular because of their value as educational works 
covering the cere following the ‘‘Beginner’s Book.”’ Throughout this school the material is 
attractive and pleasing and the teacher is enabled to achieve speedy results in a thorough manner. 


A FEW “SUCCESSES” IN “SHEET’’ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


PIANO Gr. Pr. VOCAL Pr. 

Melody of Love, Engelmann 3. .50| By the Waters of Minnetonka, 
Airy Fairies, Spaulding 1. .30 Lieurance ; (Zkeys) .69 
In the Arena, March, Engelmann 3.30 | OF Car lina, James Francis Cooke -60 
No Surrender, March, Morrison 3 40 Gipsy Trail, Tod Galloway (2 keys)  .60 

: a : & i I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, 

Keeping Step With the Union, March, Rathbun (2 keys) .40 
Sousa -50 | Sweet Miss Mary, Neidlinger (2 keys) .60 


Dance of the Winds, Peabody f7 -75] Jean, Burleigh 
American Indian Rhapsody, Orem] 8 1.00 | Sleepy Hollow Tune, Kountiz 


(3 keys) .60 
(2 keys) .45 


s 
Standard History of Music 
BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE $1.50 
A History that Has Pleased Thousands 
So Clear that a Child Can Understand Every Word 
So Absorbing that Adults Are Charmed With It 


Music lov erssare here supplied with interesting reading and the music 
student is supplied with forty story lessons in music lore. “The illustrations 
alone are of a most interesting yicharacter and number over 150. All difficult 
Bound in cloth, stamped in gold. 


words are “‘self-pronounced.” 


‘Tried in Your Own Studio. 
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“LEADERS” 


OVER 10,150,000 COPIES REPRESENT THE ENORMOUS SALE OF THESE WORKS 


TTA SOT AVAL 
Sars 


IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. EACH 
AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS IN 
ITS CLASSIFICATION 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE of STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes 


By W. S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


| An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano 
J ie i bah a ER ee | 


This is a complete, progressive series of the indispens- 
able studies for the piano from the very beginning to the 
highest grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great 
advantage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can 
be started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, 
however, it is well to lead up to this course with the 
“Beginner's Book.” 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHING WORKS 


FOR 
VARIOUS GRADES of INSTRUCTION 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC—By Dr. Wm. Mason—In Four Parts = - $1.00 ea. 
One of the most remarkable works in the entire range of piano pedagogy. A 
school for artistic piano playing highly aie by Paderewski, Joseffy, Gra- 
brillowitsch, Liszt and others. 

MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS—By J. F. Cooke = - Pr., $1.00 


Scale study from the beginning to the highest degree of proficiency. 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES—By Emil Liebling—In Three Volumes - $1.00 ea. 
Extensively used because these volumes give the best of Czerny’s wonderfully 
helpful studies arranged in progressive order. ‘The editing, fingering and anno- 
tating aré masterly. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC—By I. Philipp - - Pr., $2.00 
A compendium of modern technic. Excellent daily practice material. 
NOTE SPELLING BOOK—By Adele Sutor - = - Pr., 50c 


An unusually successtul work. The young student is instructed in notation in 
an entertaining manner. 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES—By L. A. Bugbee e ce = Pr., $1.00 


Exceptionally attractive material for use after the first few rudimentary lessons. 


ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK—By C.1. Norcross - “ - Pr., $1.75 


These are “suggestive studies for music lovers.” An excellent manual for the 
intellectually matured piano student. 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
BY PRESTON WAREOREM  _s PRICE $1.25 


Teachers Achieve Speedy Results With This Harmony 
Book. Also the Best and Most Practical Work . 
for Self-Study in Harmony 


An uxequaled “success”. The main essentials of harmony are 
made understandable in a clear, concise manner and everything is 
presented simply; yet.in an engaging manner. A work that lays a 
strong foundation for future musicianship. Flexible cloth binding. 


—===Helpful, Economical and Convenient Service to Teachers ——— 


The Task of Securing the Best Publications for Teaching Purposes is Not a Difficult One for the Teacher 'Tak- 
ing Advantage of the Liberal Examination Privileges of ‘the Presser ‘ 


‘On Sale” Plan. Decide on Material 


Thousands of Teachers of All Branches—Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Theory and Other 
Branches—Have Found the ‘‘On Sale’ Plan, Promptness and the Other Features Make 


PRESSER’S MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
MOST ECONOMICAL METHOD OF SECURING NECESSARY MATERIALS 


Details of the “On Sale’ Plan as Well as Graded and Classified Catalogs on Any Branch Desired Will Be Furnished Cheerfully on Request. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND 


SHEET MUSiC—MUSIC BOOKS 
CHOIR AND CHORUS PUBLICATIONS 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
‘Everything in Music Publications’’ 
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PPO ALE EEE PONT OME CONE EER Steg Ve oH 


A “Note-”’ Able Transforma- 
tion 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


{e) 


Jere is big Bass Note; a Whole Note he, 
As your bright eyes can plainly see. 


“Oo 


Now he moved ’way up on the second floor 
With his Quarter Note Cousins, a group 
of four. 


We paint him black, and give him a stem, 
And now he’s a Quarter Note—just like 
them. 


The Land of Music 


By Joan V. Bywater (age 12) 


(For very little Juniors) 

In the land of music live seven little 
fairies and five little goblins. They each 
have several little houses of their own and 
live on one long avenue called, “Piano- 
forte Avenue.” 

We will first visit a fairy whose name 
is “Fairy C.” We must remember that 
she lives between a goblin’s house, and 
a fairy’s house, the goblins house being 
black and the fairy’s house being white. 
This little person is always pleased to 
have visitors and will always be glad to 
sing to them. If we will just press her 
little white door, we will hear her sing, 
and I’m sure you will be pleased. 

The next house we will visit is the 
home of “Goblin C-Sharp.” He is a 
mischievious little fellow and loves to 
tease his friends the fairies; but they are 
used to him and his jokes. 

This time we must remember that his 
house is situated between two fairies’ 
homes, the one on the left being “Fairy 
C,” and the one on the right “Fairy D.” 
We must remember that his house is shiny 
black. If we press his little black door 
we will hear him sing. 

After him come the homes of “Fairy D,” 
“Goblin D-Sharp,” “Fairy E,” “Fairy F,” 
“Gobin F-Sharp,” “Fairy G,” “Goblin G- 
Sharp,” “Fairy A,” “Goblin A-Sharp” and 
“Fairy B.” 

After you have heard these Fairies and 
Goblins sing once, you will want to do 
so again. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
An Adventure with the Spirit of Music 


By Ethel V. Moyer 


Ir was a sparkling, cold day in winter. 
Two little girls with their sleds stood at 
the top of a hill ready to coast through 
the crunching snow. Nearby stood a great 
oak tree. 

“Dorothy,” said Ruth Ann, “don’t you 
remember how the Spirit of Music sat up 
in the branches of that tree and talked to 
us?” 

"Ves I do,” replied Dorothy, “I wonder 
where he is now. He said he was going 
around the earth visiting the children who 
studied music. I guess he must be most 
half way round by now.” 

“Perhaps he comes once a year like 
Christmas and holidays,” suggested Ruth 
Ann. 

“Well, I hope he will not be so dis- 
couraged when he comes again. I think 
it makes him feel bad when he meets 
children who do not love their music,” 
said Dorothy. “Don’t you think he would 
‘be pleased to hear about our new music 
club?” 

“Ves, indeed,” replied Ruth Ann very 
emphatically, “I am sure that he would 
be delighted that we are studying the 
orchestral instruments in the club.” 

“We had such a beautiful meeting last 
week, didn’t we? But I did not under- 
stand what that teacher said about study- 
ing the melodic curves in our pieces. I 
suppose it is something we have not had 
yet,” said Dorothy. 

“Have not had yet!” snapped a voice 
from the tree. “Well I guess you have.” 

The girls both looked up quickly, and 
there sat the little brownie spirit they had 
seen before. He was dressed in a frosty, 
white coat and cap quite like a tiny Eski- 
mo. They both clapped their hands glee- 
fully. 

“We were just talking about you,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy, “and thought you would 
be glad to hear of our new music club. 
But we supposed you were way around 
the globe by this time.” 

“Yes, I was in Japan yesterday,” said 
the Spirit of Music; “but I came here to- 
day, in fact just arrived to hear you say 
you did not know what was meant by 
melodic curves.” 

“We have never had melodic curves,” 
responded Ruth Ann. “I suppost we are 
not advanced enough.” 

“Oh yes you are!” assured the Spirit. 
“You know all melodies curve up and 
down.” 

“Of course they must go up and down! 
There is no other way for them to go,” 


said Dorothy. “They would not be mel- 
odies if they stayed on the same note.” 

“Exactly,” responded the spirit. “Now 
how do you make them sound when they 
move up and down.” 

“Our teacher says that a very good rule 
is to make an ascending melody stronger 
and a descending melody softer,” replied 
Ruth Ann. 

“That is quite a good plan,” said the 
spirit thoughtfully; “but first, you must 
examine the music and see what the com- 
poser wants you to do. If there are 
marks of expression you must follow 
them closely. However, you have to do 
some thinking for yourself; and you 
should experiment with your melodies and 
listen very intently to notice how they 
sound.” 


“T gyess you can,” 
Said the voice from 
the tree. 


“T was trying to shade a melody in my 


\ practice this morning; but my fingers were 


not quite strong enough to bring it out 
as it should sound,” replied Dorothy. 

“Then you should soften the other places 
enough so that the ones that need the tone 
would have a good chance to sing out,” 
said the spirit. “But you did quite fine 
practicing this morning.” 

“What!” exclaimed Dorothy. 
you there?” 

“Indeed I was. I sat on the curtain-rod 
all the time.” 

“Then you did not hear me practicing?” 
queried Ruth Ann. 

“Oh yes I did. You were doing your D 
minor scale when I was there; and I am 
glad to say that you kept your notes well 
with the metronome.” 

Just then a gust of wind blew the snow- 
flakes in a quick little flurry. They looked 
up into the tree and the spirit was gone. 


“Were 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO EVERYBODY 


Mr. Jazz 


By Margaret A. Fassitt 


O, Mr. Jazz we're tired of you, 

We are, we are, we are, 

We wish you’d go to the trolley-track 
And take the first fast car. 

And don’t come back old Mr. Jazz 
Until we send for you, 

We'll let you stay a month and a day 
Perhaps a year or two. 


We’ve hummed and played and danced 
with you, 

We've thumped you day and night, 

Till we’ve forgotten old time airs 

That used to give delight. 

Forgotten dainty “Sweet Marie,” 

And “Annie Laurie” too! 

We've left them all for you, old Jazz, 

These songs that were true blue. 


You really have no tune at all 
No happy, gentle sway, 

Just rattle-bang unpleasant noise 
We hear by night and day; 
Because you were so popular 
We feared to say you nay, 

So Mr. Jazz please go away 

And stay, arid stay, and stay. 


Foreign Contest 


Musical Conditions in My Town 


(Prize Winner in Foreign Contest) 


We Filtpinos are music loving people. We 
have Spanish blood in us; that is why. My 
town, whieh is Manila, is sometimes called the 
land music. In nearly every family in 
my town there is at least one member who is 
a musietan. I classify them as the taught 
and the untaught musicians. What I mean 
of the taught musieians are those who study 
in the conservatories in Manila, and the un- 
taught are those who play by ear. I will il- 
lustrate to you how the people in my town 
are music loving people. 

In our family I am studying violin, my sis- 
ter is studying piano, my mother is studying 
piano. py nine-year-old brother is a singer, 
for he, sings in his school whenever there is 
a commencement exercise. 

We have some poor neighbors, though poor, 
yet happy. At sunset when their tasks are 
done they sing and play. One plays an ac- 
cordion, another a guitar, the third a fiddle 
and the foyrth a mandolin, while the fifth 
plays a ffute made of bamboo. 

In our rear is a family of old folks, the 
youngest member being a half century old. 
It is the youngest that is a musician in that 
family. Tk harp reveals an unknown mys- 
tery when slte plays on it. How I enjoy the 
music of this ancient instrument. If you take 
a walk one night in my town you will see 
three or four persons having a concert in a 
barber shop. A barber shop is a musical 
center, not only in my tewn, but throughout 
the Bbilippines. There are many Filipino 
composers now in Manila. The chief mediums 
which help in making the Filipinos a music 
loving people are the theaters, bands, or- 
ehestyas and the barber shop concerts. The 
untaught musicians are one-third and the 
taught aze two-thirds in Manila. 

“Flow,” you will ask, ‘can these musicians 
play if they are untaught?’”’ 

My answer is this, “If poets are born and 
not made it is also true with musicians. Those 
who are bern musicians are really musicians, 
and they will become musicians whether they 
play by note or by ear.” 

PaScUL TRINIDAD (Age 15), 
1731 Sulo, Santa Cruz, 
Manila, P. I. 
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OPERETTASFOR JUVENILES 


Select Now from this Attractive Material for Spring Production 


THE GOLDEN 
WHISTLE 


A Juvenile 
Operetta 
Music by 

MRS. R, R. FORMAN, 


Charming musical 
numbers, entertaining 
dialog and_— sprightly 
dances combine to make 


this tuneful operetta 
pleasurable, It can be 
extended by utilizing 


choruses of elves, roses 
and butterflies, or by 
adding attractive little 
dances. The music in- 
cludes four easy but ef- 
fective solos and several 
choruses. 


Price, 60 cents 


RAINBOW’S END 


An Operetta for Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 
furnish about an 


This little operetta will 


hour of excellent entertainment, 
a delightful work for a large group of boys 
At least sixteen 
quired for the choruses, all of which are sung 
Three scenes are used in the ac- 


and girls. 


in unison. 


tion,, the first and third being the same. 
are eleven characters having speaking parts 


and individual action. 


Price, 60 cents 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 


A Musical Play for Children 
By GEO, L, SPAULDING 
The music of this little work is brilliant and 
melodious, and is set to a story that is lively 
There are pretty little solos 
for most of the Mother Goose characters. 


and interesting. 


‘'LET’S GO TRAVEL- 
ING 
An Operetta for 


Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 
Children will enter into the 


spirit of this charming little oper- 
etta most naturally, because its 
story is based upon the self-en- 
tertaining instincts of children on 
a rainy Saturday morning. There 
are fourteen speaking parts and 
five easy solos to be sung. The 
other musical numbers are all 
very pretty and are in unison. 
Full staging and costuming di- 
rections are given. 


Price, 60 cents 


PANDORA 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


A ROSE 
DREAM 


An Operetta for 
Young Folks 
Music by 
MRS, R. R. FORMAN 


Boys and girls, or 
girls alone may be used 
in this musical playlet, 


which contains some 

By C, E, LeMASSENA bright and melodious 
Many successful presentations numbers. There are 
of this excellent operetta have eight main characters 


been given, The music is tune- 
fui and entertaining, while the 
dialog and action can be handled 


and twelve or more in 
the chorus as may be 


by any group of juveniles. The desired. The six little 
story is based on Hawthorne’s solo numbers are within 
“The . Paradise of. Children.” the capabilities of a 


Young folks will enjoy partici- 
pating in this little work, and 
the audience will find it enjoy- 
able. 

Orchestration May be Rented 


Price, $1.00 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 


Children’s Operetta 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


This is more in the nature of a pageant 
than an operetta and may be presented indoors 
or outdoors. About forty children are neces- 
sary, although more can be used with good 
effect. The music, tuneful and attractive, de- 
parts from the unison in some places, and a 
second part is given, but this may be omitted 
as desired. 


juvenile, and will be 


found enjoyable. 


Price, 60 cents 


and will be 


of each are re- 


There 
Price, 60 cents 


THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 


Pastoral Operetta in Two Scenes 
By T. J, HEWITT 
May be produced by boys and girls, or by 
boys alone. It is suitable for indoor or out- 
door performance, and if given indoors, the 
scenery is very easy of preparation. The 
music and action are bright and entertaining. 
Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


A DAY IN FLOWERDOM 


An Operetta for Young Folks 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING 


The characters of this pretty operetta are, 
with one exception, well-known flowers. 
costuming is easy, and may he effectively done 
The two scenes are not 
difficult to arrange, and add much to the ef- 
fectiveness of this little work. 


Price, 60 cents 


with crepe paper. 


THE MOON 
QUEEN 


An Operetta for 
Young Folks 
By LOUIS F. GOTT- 
SCHALK 


Easy, melodious mu- 
sic, added to a bright 
and interesting dialog, 
make this a winning lit- 
tle operetta. There are 
two scenes, one repre- 
senting a land of Rosy 
Dawn, and the other 
depicting the hall of 
Milky Way. All the 
chorus work is in uni- 
son, and the several 
solos are tuneful and 
easy. This can be pro- 
duced effectively with 
little effort. 


Price, 60 cents 


MILKMAIDS AND 
FARMERS 


A Musical Diversion for Young Folks 
By GEO, L, SPAULDING 


This musical sketch for at least four boys 
and four girls is a diversion from the usual 
operetta, in that it has no dialog to embarrass 
beginners. Instead the tuneful little chorus 
numbers are interspersed with dances and 
marches. 


The 


Price, 60 cents 


LOST, A COMET 
A Musical Play for Young 


Children 

By GEO. L. SPAULDING 

The situations developed in this 
‘entertaining operetta are humor- 
ous and enjoyable. The music 
throughout is good, and with- the 
aid of attractive settings, it can 
be made quite effective. There 
are two scenes, both easily man- 
aged. The first is a lawn or The opportunities in 
garden and the second a reception this musical play for 
hall-or throne room. It can be picturesque staging and 
presented in about three-quarters costuming are extensive, 


of an hour. 3 
Price, 60 cents since the characters 
personify various pop- 


DAY BEFORE para Neh ye 
YESTERDAY 


unison choruses, offer 
Juvenile Operetta material which will be 
By CYNTHIA DODGE enjoyed by the children 
This operetta is cleverly who render them. The 
planned and interspersed with whole work, which is in 
music that_is attractive and easy two scenes, may be pre- 
to sing. Following the idea sug- sented in a little over a 
gested in the title, the pages of Hatear 
history are made to open and aDnEs Ot 
well-known historical. characters 
step out. Full directions as to 
staging and costuming are given. 
Price, 60 cents 


THE ISLE OF 
JEWELS 
A Musical Play for 


Juveniles 


By 
GEO. L, SPAULDING 


Price, 60 cents 


Examination privileges will be extended to those who are interested 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 


neatest original essay or story and answers 


to puzzles. 

Subject for essay or story this month 
“What I Like Best in Music.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words. Any boy or girl under 15 years: of 
age may compete whether a subscriber or 
not. 

All contributions must be received at 
the Juntor Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia, before January 20. 
Names of prize winners and their contri- 
butions will be published in the April 
issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner of paper. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper 
do this on each sheet. Do not put puzzles 
and essays on the same sheet. Do not use 
typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) 

Of all kinds of music, I like folk-songs best. 
Many of the old folk-songs had interminable 
verses. Some had very humorous texts, which 
were droned out to melancholy tunes which 
were not at all appropriate to the spirit of the 
words. Highwaymen and poachers were often 
popular heroes and many folk-songs were 
dedicated to their bold exploits. About 1540 
sheets containing the verses of folk-songs 
commenced to be sold. They must have been 
very popular because we find in the Seven- 
teenth Century that many printers in London 
were engaged in manufacturing such ballads 
in large quantities. About forty years ago 
American printers also printed ballad sheets. 
They sold for a penny each and contained the 
words of the popular songs of the day. Some- 
times the sheets were two or three feet square. 

HELEN QUINN (Age 12), 
New York. 


FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) 

Who does not love the folk-songs? I think 
the folk-songs of a nation are a part of its 
soul. We in America love the old plantation 
melodies, reminding us of our own early na- 
tion. The “gay cavaliers’’ in the early days 
brought the folk-songs of England to America, 
and they are sung yet. But the most fasci- 
nating of folk-songs are the wild, luring melo- 
dies of the Balkans, characteristic of the 
Gypsies. Even the rhythm of these gives one 
a care-free sensation and produces scenes in 
our minds of dancing Gypsies, flashing camp- 
fires and flaming scarlet. 

The characteristics of a people will always 
be pictured in their folk-song. 

ELPANOR SANDS, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) 

The people themselves composed the largest 
class of music lovers. They sang according 
to their own instincts and feelings. About the 
end of the fourteenth Century the folk-songs 
reached a high degree of importance. Be- 
tween that period and the Seventeenth Century 
masters of the science of harmony built their 
serious works upon some popular folk-song as 
a_ thematic basis. The old French melody, 
“T’/homme Arme” was one of the most popu- 
lar melodies, and it is often heard in the 
masses of the distinguished Netherlands’ com- 
posers. It was the song of the people that 
carried the vital spark of musical develop- 
ment. not the mathematical musie of the 
Greeks nor the rigid rules of the medieval 
scholars. 

VERA VocT (Age 14), 
Illinois. 


Question Box 


DpaR JuNIOR Erupnr: 

In the June Erupn there is a song called 
“T heard the Voice of Jesus say,’’ at the close 
of which there are a number of notes printed 


like this: 


Will you please tell me what it means? 
15. Cacao 3))s 
Kentucky. 
Answer—The printed notes that you refer 
to are really an abbreviation. Sometimes it 
takes up a good deal of room to write a great 
many eight-notes or sixteenth-notes, and if 
they are all on the one line or space they are 
The eighth-note flag 
is added to the half-note stem, meaning that 
the time of the half-note is to be filled up with 
eighth-note repetitions. 


Puzzle Corner : 


Musical Trios 


By E. Mendes 


1. Use the last 3 letters of a music; 
instrument for the first 3 letters of a 
letter bird. 4 

2. Use the last 3 letters of a music: 
instrument for the first letters of a 
letter word, meaning soon. 

3. Use the last 3 letters of a musical ir 
Strument for the first letters of a 6 lett 
stinging plant, G 

4. Use the last 3 letters of a music 
instrument for the first letters of a 6 lel 
ter word, meaning highly decorated. 

5. Use the last 3 letters of a music: 
instrument for the first letters of a 7 lette 
flower. 

6. Use the last 3 letters of a music 
instrument for the first letters of a 6 lel 
ter bird. ~ 


Answer to October Puzzle 


Verdi, 

Mozart. 

Bach. 

Handel 

Czerny. 

Grieg. 

Chopin. 

Liszt. : 
Brahms, 


Prize Winners 


J. P. Doyen (Age 13), Canada. 
Sarah McClellan (Age 14), Pennsylvania. 
Marjorie Mason (Age 13), Ohio. 


Honorable Mention for October Puzzles 


Harold _Thompson, May Belle Smith, Lul 
Armath, Janet Hillman, Hildagard Voorhees 
Stella Hail, Leona Jenkins, Hdmund Johp 
stone, Auguste Varrault, Evelyn Omwake. 


Honorable Mention for October Essays 


Selina Hill, Blanche Hall, Marylyn Hoopet 
Betty McMillen, Georgina Talbott, Hele} 
Miller, Marjorie Mason, Jack Hooker, Mari 
Louise Mason, Jane Grover Gray, Ruth Mill 
man, 


Foreign Contest 


The essay of one of the prize winners in th 
Foreign Contest appears in this issue. Th 
winner lives in the Philippine Islands. Th 
other prize winners for essays were Evelyi 
Frear (Age 15), Alberta, and Helen O’Dris 
call (Age 13), New Foundland. 

In the puzzle comtest the winners were 
Raymond Wilkinson (Age 10), New Zealand 
Betty Rudd (Age 10), New Zealand, ani 
Frances McBurney, Cuba. 


Letter Box 


DpaR JUNIOR ETupE: 

Several of my pupils have seen the letter 
of the Juniok Hrupr members and wonde 
about the organization. Could you kindly in 
form me what the dues amount to and if al 
musie students may belong. s 

Respectfully, 
H. M. W. 


N. B.—Tue Junior Erupe has often re 
ceived letters similar to the above and severa 
times the answer has been printed. There i 
no organization of any kind connected witl 
the JuNiok Erupp. Any one may write to thi 
letter bex and any one under fifteen years 0 
age may enter the contests. It is not ever 
necessary to be a subscriber. Juniors, pleas 
tell your friends this, as some may still bk 
uncertain about it. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have also been received from Winnie 
Bush, Waverly Barbe, Catherine Powers, Hadith 
Green, Mary Agnes Crews, Virginia Towns 
Virginia Strickland, Mary Kathryn Volk, Jean 
IIleaps, Pauline McNally, Mary Emma Pack 
ard, Odelia Baron, Frances Virginia Voge, 
Henrietta Gibson, Melda Haynes, Margaret 
Pearce, Glema Sue Thompson, Elizabeth M, 
Wilkenson, Charlotte Merry, Doris Juné 
Brooks, Harriette Branch, Raye BE. Christ, 
BPvangeline Adams, Louise Fielder, Mary Mar. 
garet Berner, Helen Davis, Jeanette Arsham, 
Martha Wood, Virginia Mays, Mary Sulfsted 
Ethel A. Haygood, Doris Hinsey, Katherine 
Clotfotter, Edna Coon, Vernon Jones, Melba 
Davis, Mildred McNulty. ¥ 


How very strange it must have been 3 

To live in olden days. 

Instead of five lines on the staff 

They hdd eleven—makes me laugh— 
It’s true, my teacher says. 


GIFT DAY IS EVERY DAY FOR 
EARNEST ETUDE PREMIUM WORKERS! 


NO CASH NECESSARY 


YOU CAN PAY FOR THIS SERVICEABLE MERCHANDISE WITH 
NEW ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AN INDISPENSABLE HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLE 


Quickly puts a keen cutting edge on 
knives, scissors and any other edged 
tool. Just pull the knife between 
the large discs a few times and 
the work is done. No more 

dull kitchen knives. 
Warranted forever. 
nly two new 
subscriptions. 


Dainty, ivory-finish electric lamp 
with metal base and silk shade; 
choice of either old rose or delf- 
blue, complete with connections; 
only. eight new subscriptions. 


BLUEBIRD INDOOR 
CLOTHESLINE REEL 


A standard household neces- 
sity. A real reel for the 
kitchen laundry, back 
porch or garage. 
Only one new 
subscrip- 
tion. 


BURNS BREAD KNIFE ° 


Of fine steel, carefully tempered, ground and polished. Only one new subscription. GENUINE 
EVERSHARP PENCIL 


Indispensable writing tool 
for everyone, young or old, 
heavily silver plated,carries 
a dozen refill leads in barrel. 
Only two new subscriptions. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


Manufactured and guaranteed 
by the makers of the famous 
Eversharp Pencil, the best 
fountain pen on the market; 
only three new subscriptions. 


_ GARMENT HANGER 


(Ghee ee CHEESE AND CRACKER DISH 
5 Size 1014”, heavily silver plated on nickel silver base, fitted 
with engraved glass dish; only four new subscriptions. 


es ———— 
9 in. RACK 
WITH FOUR FOLDING HANGERS 


S45, Open IG Inches 
Closed 9 Inches 


WIZARD CLOSET 
GARMENT HANGER SET CLOTHES BRUSH PROPHYLACTIC HAND 
An economical hanger and Penetrator clothes brush, ebony BRUSH CRUMB SET 
space saver; folds up and can finish; size, 634x214 inches, with Solid black walnut; size, 414x2, i Pose aa: 2 
slipped into handbag; two nine rows stiff, black bristles; two with five rows of short, stiff, black ength of tray, inches; scraper 7 inches; 
new subscriptions. subscriptions. bristles; one subscription. only two new subscriptions. 


PRICE $2 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE | Two YEArRs 


A YEAR THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers $3.50 


Counts One Point 


Counts Two Points 


‘ Toward Premium 1710- 12 - 14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA Toward Premium 


Postage, 72c Foreign and 25c Canadian 
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Have this Great Store of Musical Information 
for Your Very Own! 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 3% 
yr MUSIC _AND MUSICIANS tissue ng 


Countless Music 
Examples 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES—BOUND IN CLOTH—STAMPED IN GOLD 


Whenever you want to know something about the lives and works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Gounod, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
T’schaikowsky, Verdi, Wagner, Weber,. or any of the other nearly 
4000 Composers, ‘Teachers, Pianists, Singers, Violinists, etc., upon 
whom information is given turn to your own set of ‘‘Grove’s.”’ 


Then there 1s a wealth of musical information in the pages 
devoted to Accompaniment, Acoustics, Conducting, Counter- 
point, Form, Harmony, History, Hymn, Instrumentation, 
The Mass, Negro Music, Opera, Oratorio, Terms, Song 
(a history of Song and of Folk Songs of all the great 
countries of the world), the Symphony, etc., etc.—all of 
which 1s atyour command with a set of “Groves.” 


There is no better Musical Reference Library in any Language. What the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is to General Information ‘‘Grove’s’’ is to music—No music lover 
should be without it. Over sixteen years in preparation and demanding the work of 
close to 200 of the world’s best authorities on musical subjects. 


This Six Volume Edition is the Latest Edition and Includes 
the Recent American Supplement 


The American Supplement is an indispensable record of American Musical 
Achievement, Personages, Organizations and Institutions. The total number of entries 
in this work is over 2650. Brief reference is made to about 2000 American Musicians 
but biographical sketches are made of 700 American Musicians. A number of impor- 
tant foreign contemporaries have been mentioned in this work and the many general 
articles cover subjects such as Indian Music, Negro Music, Orchestras, The Piano, 
Ragtime, Public School Music, The Phonograph, etc. ‘ 


Then Small Monthly Payments Soon Make You the Outright Owner of this Great Work 


THE COMPLETE SET— . Transportation Charges Additional 
SIX VOLUMES—COSTS BUT Weight 20 Ibs. 


Your Postmaster will tell you shipping costs 


These books are of such high character, of such vast scope, and are so substantially bound that they 
will last a “Lifetime.” As the years go by the original purchase money will seem insignificant in com- 
parison with the invaluable service and pleasure you will get from these volumes. Think of it! Only 
$20.00 and, if desired, the easy payment plan! 


—— +4. 


As a music lover you would never regret | THEO. PRESSER CO. 


investing in a Set of ‘‘Grove’s Dictionary of d 
Music and Musicians’’—Send for yours now | Music Publishers and Dealers 


and enjoy the value of it immediately. 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IN THIS ISSUE:—Master Lesson on Chopin’s “Military Polonaise,’’ by Sigi 
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CHOPIN AND LISZT 


FROM A PAINTING BY GRACE EVANS 
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Felix Borowski, Julia E. Schelling, Moritz Rosenthal on Chor 
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FOR EASTER 


INSPIRING AND ATTRACTIVE MUSIC 
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A Selected List of Anthems, Solos, Duets, Pipe Organ 
Compositions, Cantatas and Services 
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Anthems for Easter 
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Asterisks (*) denote Anthems Be Sure to giv FE 
i teat Sales Choirmasters will find an Excellent Variety of Easter Anthems in this List, Including Anthems for 
Women’s Voices and Men’s Voices in Addition to a Large Number for Mixed Voices 
No. Price No. Price No. Price 
10999 All Hail the Glorious Morn....... R. M. Stults $0.12 MIXED VOICES 10068 *Lord Is Risen, Indeed, The...Billings-Lerman $0.05 
10240 *Alleluia, Alleluia! ............. A. U. Brander .15 10116 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 0242 *Lord, My God, I Will Exalt Thee Steane .15 
10796 Alleluia, Alleluia..............- R. M. Stults  .15 (Violin Obbligato)....Geo, Noyes Rockwell $0. 10 20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past........... P. W. Orem 115 
10303 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen...... W. H. Eastham .05 10504 Come See the Place.............. S. R. Avery 10066 *Message of the Bells (Carol)....L. T. Sheldon .05 
20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen ........ R. M. Stults © .12 10655 Come Ye Faithful ............ F. L. Percippe 15 10162 Morn’s Roseate Hues Have Decked the Sky: 
20262 Alleluia! He is Risen........... Riv. Stultsa sale 6040 *Day of Resurrection, The..E. A. P. Newcomb  .15 W. Berwald 15 
10396 And When the Sabbath Was Past.R. M. Stults .15 10601 Death Is Swallowed Up.......... J.C. Marks  .15 10376 Morn’s Roseate Hues............- J. Bohannan 10 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past (with 20017 ixBaster-e Day traces see cannes W. Berwald  .12 6022 *Now Is Christ Risen............ Tele Mater ea 
VWiSliny eeu ccm tee ie Seeenree W.H. Jones .15 10237 Easter Even.......... -.......2- J. Bohannan .15 15586 Now Is Christ Risen.. Bs Ae “Clark eat2 
10505 As It Began to Dawn.......... P. D. Aldrich  .15 10114 Easter Triumph, Easter Joy..... F. a Brackett 15 10115, “Passion and: Victory ./ciccsisicsiss iereis W. Dressler .15 
6021 As It Began to Dawn.......... G@ CeMarting -10 5972 Give Thanks Unto the Lord..... O. M. Watson .15 20302 Rejoice and Be Glad............. W. Berwald  .12 
15626 As It Began to Dawn.......... R. W. Martin .12 10391 *Glorious Morn, O......... a “Ds Bird 2.15" ) (5505 Resurrection,» Thesascn.enemenee R. M. Stults 15 
6085 As It Began to Dawn.......... WH. A. Norris .12 15907 Glorious King, The..... ose W) He eyones: 7-12) 15598) “Risent Lords) Dhe as eeenonee R. S. Morrison .12 
10474 As It Began to Dawn........... R. M. Stults .12 20267 Glory Be to God................. Wim. Baines; "12° 105401) Risen to Reign) hee ee B. M. Chase .15 
20480 As It Began to Dawn.......... Chas. Vincent 110 20126 Glory Crowns the Victor’s Brow..R. M, Stults 12 6025 *Sing, Gladly Sing (Carol Anthem).F. W. Wodell 12 
15708 At the Lamb’s High Feast We Sing 10163 Glory, O God, Forevermore....F. H. Brackett .15 6292 Sing With All the Sons of Glory..F. H ae 15 
R. M. Stults 12 10759 *God Hath Appointed a Day scmcvee «mice B. Tours .05 6228 Sing With All the Sons of Glory..J. SHAHewe ees 
10513 *Awake, Glad Soul, Awake....... G. L. Bridge .12 10487 *God Hath Sent His Angels (Carol Anthem) 20018 Sing With All the Sons of Glory.W. H. Jones  .12 
6042 Awake, Thou That Sleepest....J. W. Goodrich 20 E. S. Hosmer’ .10 20304 Sing With All the Sons of Glory.R. M. Stults .12 
6022 *Awake, Thou That Sleepest....... F.C. Maker .10 20024 God Hath Sent His Angels.......W. H. Jones .12 10689 *Sing, Ye Heavens........,....... TB. Starr! yetZ 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest....R. S. Morrison .12 10608 *God So Loved the World........ jee Cx Marks S10 10801 Song of Triumph, The......... R. S. Morrison 12 
10813 *Awake, Thou That Sleepest......... J. Stainer .08 6290 *God So Loved the World. ..2.-J. Stainer .05 6023 *Sweetly the Birds Are Singing (Carol Anthem) 
20278 Awake Up My Glory.. ...J. Barnby .10 10908 Grave! Where Is Thy Victory?. . woke Me Stultss) 9.12 J. W. Goodrich 12 
10033 Behold, I Shew You a Mystery.. wiace. Camo aI Les) 10903) Hail!) estal Daycare see . S. Morrison aly 10575. Thanks Be: to, God ti...ceenene C. Hotchkiss -12 
10009 Behold, I Shew You a Mystery...T. E. Sclly  .15 10308 Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen!. es H. Eastham .05 10874 Thanks Be to God. :. i. -ceeen A. W.. Lansing  .12 
10729"*Break, Forth), [ntop JOY. .sie eee J. “Barnby 205 91 *Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen!....... C. Simper .12 10120, -Thanks;;Betto: Gods voasseree A. W. Marchant .15 
10902. Break Forth With Joy.. uNonuoodelDales male 93 *Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen. J. E. Trowbridge .18 20149 Thanks Be to God .....20....5 P. Ambrose *=.15 
1OA72n (Christuls Risen me eencemtec te: .F..H. Brackett .12 O21 Seki eels eRisen eran merrier ..J. P. Attwater .12 10826 *They Have Taken pane My Lord...J. Stainer .05 
6246) ‘Christ: Is uRisens sen ecoone race Ry BabeReet 2.20" ) L08025 ole Wsukisens mane seen ermine R. M. Stults .12 20373 *Today the Lord Is Risen........... R. Kountz .10 
10475. Christelsw@Risent sneer sete ces oe R. S. Morrison .12 6295 He Was Crucified and the Third Day Arose........ 20256 To the Place Came Mary Ec Wm. Baines .12 
102200 -Christ- Ist: Risena cue eoeeee ne J. T. Wolcott .15 Agalniine woes dew och Ciccone TT. -b< Solly:> 205 10389 Triumphant Lord, Thy Work Is Done 
20143) (Christ istRisenaaweuscmiceneses FE. H. Sheppard  .12 LOL QS Hosanna cc esc catctore aun ciemies Grainer-Adams  .15 W. Berwald 15 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead.R. S. Morrison .12 10654 How Calm and Beautiful......... F. Percippe .12 10063 Welcome, Happy Morning..... F. H. Brackett .15 
10984 Christ Is Risen, Hallelujah!..... J. T. Wolcott .12 6066 How Calm and Beautiful..... P. A. Schnecker .15 6026 *Welcome, Happy Morning (Carol) (Unison) 
31 Christ Our Passover tise Sy (Chapple>_-10 10390 I Know That My Redeemer Lives. F. H. Brackett .15 M. Wheeler 05 
6020 *Christ |Our) Passover. soseeercs eee: C. Darnton .15 10401 *’Tis Glorious Easter Morning (Carol 15662 Welcome Happy Morning...... a F. Rockwell 112 
10307 Christ Our Passover.......... W. H. Eastham 05 Anthem) sou coe eee W. Dressler .15 10309 Why Seek Ye the Living?....W. H. Eastham  .05 
6086 Christ Our Passover.......... F. N. Shackley .15 10629 *Jesus Christ Is Risen....... W. H. Neidlinger .15 6019 Why Seek Ye the Living?. J. E. Trowbridge 15 
pas eee Sa re Be eae : nt Le oe oi aueee ae 8 fat lores FORTE NS Loe R. M. Stults  .12 10907 Why Seek Ye the Living?...... R. M. Stults 112 
*Chris e Lor s Risen Today. rilbert  .1 44 ing o LOLY, DHE ATic ctatsrsrelecateke C. W. Coom! e, * 
10397 Christ the Lord is Risen Today.R. S. Morrison .15 10653 Lift Y our Glad WAGES 5 Soon oe bilslcn le renee 13 One Ne, Bap hy Bele ea peer cnr 10 
WOMEN’S VOICES MEN’S' VOICES 
10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Part).A. U. Brander .15 10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!.............. ASU: Brander!) 715 1093 Hosanna! i 
10899 Christ Is Risen (Two Parts)...J. C. Warhurst .12 10807 Behold, I Shew You a Mystery....T. E. Solly 12 10806 Sing WithoAll the, Songs Gisg cranes aa 
10805. Flosantay (Cl woatharets)iiasele esse creherele J. -Granier -10 10243 Christ: sls. Risen ata retin Minshall-Nevin -10 F. H. Brackett 10 
EASTER SOLOS 
22937 Alleluia (Med. Voice)........- - Wi. Henrich ~—:50 12721 Easter Triumph (High Voice)....H. R. Shelle -60 8078 In the Daw 
12948 Christ Hath Arisen (High Weiee) (Violin 12722 Easter THR (Med. Wrey ne R. Shelley .60 (Violin Gubeeee peared ee wee. 60 
@Obislicate) wrasse eee N. Rockwell  .60 12723. Easter Triumph (Low Voice)....H. R. Shelley  .60 8061 Light of Hope, The (High Voice). aN Gabel ‘60 
14798 Christ the Lord is Risen (Med. Grote). Delafield | .50 5330 Glory to God (High Voice).......... A. Rotoli . .75 8062 Light of Hope, The (Low Voice). A. Geibel 160 
18120 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today Cue Voice) 5321 Glory to God (Med. Voice).......... A. Rotoli .75 5337 Lord Is Risen, The (High Voice) (Vi Shan : 
: } Gs Jordan ~_,50 5362 Glory to God.(Low Voice).......... A. Rotoli | .75 1 .Obbligato)):. ese eoeteeeee A. Tema 65 
12530 Christ’s Victory (High Voice).W. Mi. Neidlinger — .60 8046 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obbligato) 5372 Lord Is Risen, The (Low Voice) (Vi li eae 
12531 Christ's Victory (Med. Voice).W. H. Neidlinger _.60 CHigh™ WioI1Ce) | silcecsertetis aa ne eatomernyeee Geibel .60 Obbligato).... bd Welles tee aC oame A. W. Tones 65 
12532 Christ’s Victory (Low Voice).W. H. Neidlinger .60 8047 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obbligato) 5348 Lord of Ages, The (High Voice) (Palm : 
18665 ean Sc dra i perg pha Oe at ara aA (lows Vioice) er aiien scence eter A. Geibel .60 Sunday,)jge - -:cetsleelcic inet ciel eerie E. Holt  .50 
ec oice) .. Ped alleAmbrosen ma: : F . : y 
8924 Come Ye Faithful (Med. Voice)....C. Minetti 60 RZTED etter lhod Ri eee ee 1624 rorg oF Lie ea Gis Nees Eno ae 
12752 Day of Resurrection (High Voice).T. B. Starr -60 P ‘ Ward-Stephens -60 vat peter ory (Aes Yor 
12753 Day of Resurrection (Low Voice)..T. B. Starr 60 12749 Hail, Thou Risen One (Low Voice) 9868 Resurrection Song (High V .R. M. Cat cae 
12534 Death Is Vanquished (High Voice) ‘ f e Ward-Stephens 60 8059 Risen Lord, Th SHI a V oleae) A Stults: +69 
Veidling ail to the isen or CO) Re a es oe ave Sa Wages oo rie ee ea eee era ‘i " 
W. H. Neidlinger 60 6891 Hail he R Lord (High Voice) 8060 Risen Lord, The (ian Vv ey A. Geet Pr 
12533 Death Is Vanquished (Med. Voice) W. A. Harding — .50 17527 Sing, O Sing (Med. Voie ay (et tA P. oe 50 
W. H. Neidlinger .60 19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice)....... Paul Ambrose .60 7692 Sing With All the Sons of Glor iy isher (ieee 
16162 Easter Dawn (Med. Voice)......... C. P. Scott :50 15855 Hosanna (High Voice).......... Jules Granier 50 Voice) ay Mi 11 
5334 Easter Eve (High Voice).......... Cc ie ate .50 12358 I Know That My Redeemed Lives 7142 They Came to the Se sulchre (High V uglier 7-98 
aoa Set Eve (Med, ene) eae .C. Gounod -50 On eaate ise Voie?) eheislatnats cla ls Seen arene Le © Chathtie 6 Ole pu e ig 2 Hee). aly a 
aster Eve (Hig Joice wit iolin and 1 8 now That My Redeemer Lives : A s 
Ofganml Obbn ato) ie wi tecieveunes oie . Gounod 65 (Low, "VW 01CE) eerie cla oj eier= alee ee L. C. Chaffin . .60 ans Vice tpae ae te Vatieh Voi rm Saki 
5363A Easter Eve (Med. Voice with Violin and 8077. In the Dawn of Early Morning (High Wore) . Be RM aie 50 
@Ofgan: Obbligato)s mamcriete ce tree C. Gounod .65 (@ViaolineObbligato) ice... ere leictare N. Shackley . .60 € ~ $202 Voice Triumphant, The (Low Voice).R. M. Stults ‘50 
EASTER DUETS 
14467 Christ Vietorious (Alto and Tenor) J. E, Roberts .60 PIPE ORGAN COMPOSITIONS SUITABLE FOR EASTER 
14403 aster Morn (Soprano and Alto), O..M. Schoebel _.60 
9447) Every, Flawer 1 hacte lessen (Sopranorand 6901" pA dorationGra emcee cag aettees et Borowski “60 9693 ¥#Hestival’ March? .....ceseeonianice .R. Diggle  .60 
‘Ale. Lee oa GoaaNt Roalevclil =G0 7583 Adoration, from the “‘Holy City’..A. R..Gaul  .40 iohe iHestivalt Warchuvcjmcmct aimee eee C, Teilman -50 
153350 He Lives Agamu(Sopunndetenor) WEL ones en Friree Alleloia, Bastce Beonude. Ne rere Roland Diggle  .35 9515 Festival Postlude.............. AG. H. Howard  .60 
14381 I Am the Resurrection and the Life (Soprano 7580 A ace eluia (Choral)...W. D. Armstrong — .30 9979 Festival March in A...... .. seal Les Heb eed 
SAM ATCO) oe ER ee Ru Met Staltes 60 Walkenin gem enietbem trl ities H. Engelmann  .30 18956; ebinalejin (Coa: ain enin yee nee C., Harris ~ 60m 
22962 - Rejoice and Be Glad (lenor and: Baritone) 18955). ‘Ceremonial’ March... ce eee ee Garris 60) 17848 Hallelujah Chorus from “Messiah”.Handel-Gaul  .60 
Wagene Ke Marks 45 18748) Chanson} oa laisse tierehe rete M. P. Hoffman  .50 7678.6 Hosanna...Gcnnen sate wate P. Wachs 50 
, : : 23167 = "Badter= Joy | a. ««/-nanliaison tales E. S, Hosmer .35 7578 Jubilant March...............0... T. E. Solly 150 
EASTER SERVICES 19176 Evening Meditation.......... W. D. Armstrong —_.60 4441 March Pontificale.......... eee. Launend ‘60 
TAIT EAHA UA ote eee cece ree incoc cen L CMNETIETC ARTE Bee Henne Prelude.c.yccisineistevesitaice E. M. Read .30 9647 Marche Triumphale.......... . L.. Becker 60 
tuneful, easy to sing and may be readily learned in a few 7637 sia Ware hittuaicccrsstace ester aca! E. R. Kroeger .50 19143. Onward, Christian Soldiers... ” Sullivan. Lemare _ .40 
rehearsals. Any of these services are excellent for Sunday 11219 Festal Postlude in C.......... G. N. Rockwell  .50 17302 Short Postlude for Easter......E. S. Hosmer -40 
ee aan as exercises. 
After FEOMDAYS A reek eiets aterm ere anew vacates Various Composers 
HarloBestal Day... serine a cteratcieters ateeetoiean Maun ere arsmerenae Stults 
HalleluialLo, He Wakesn.m sina sees Various Composers Easter Cantatas 
' Kang. Semeortale.), sx crsstcitevasecetia th eres) Mientras E WASClark re ‘ " 
Raised in Glory. ..-..60eeeeece sees eee eee eevee Stults These cantatas have been highly successful, because they are all inspiring and melcdious, and are just 
The, Risen Kins: cy. scsresnesare tet pevetaaeteeatearsto¥e Je ? . ; : * : : 
Dayaioeeiep Be Sea ea pee at oe as NORD long enough to fit nicely into the Easter service, ranging from 30 to 40 minutes in length. 
Eee PRICES ON ABOVE SERVICES ‘Kitelaas S 
ingle “Copies? iene oie coterie Chee oe eve eielonntere .07 OLA eccice. tattic ic fors to tofers sxe oa havedetedsteners eaten R. M. Stults «£60 The Livin ioe 
Per’ Dozen: (Prepaid revan gases ee ee ee .80 Thee Crcuciixionmrveweis sae peerenstatela/eeereuerste eels John Stainer 160 Victory Deiat te fi a eee ieee ae aos 100 
Fifty Copies-a(Prepaid)en os sen eet acoceehiecen eee 3.25 Dawn of the Kingdom .,.......... J. Truman Wolcott  .60 The Wondrous Cross........... Tronte Ber fe ‘60 
Per Hundred) (Prepaid) cr0is cnvcis ciecstetsreteetoite, serch oie iotere 6.00 From: Death Unto! Lifet:. oon seis erate R. M. Stults 60) sa Ue a bes ORS Cie i einem 3 i 
The. Greatest ove weno wsrcniars ealeheys miata H. W. Petrie. .75 AN EASTER CANTATA FOR TWO-PART 
For convenience and economy, examination privileges will Timimiortality:sctoctnathetacace arte ei eeedeeeetee R. M. Stults 60 CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
be extended to those interested. Kane of Glory. aren aistereteleth- sommicbaeteretetetaie RiyS-sMorrison 60" The Dawndtaswetor ncaceicetonee ee William Baines 50 | 
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THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 
A Fantastic Chinese Romance in 


Three Acts 
Book, Lyrics and Music by 
MAY HEWES DODGE 


and 
JOHN WILSON DODGE 
This melodious romance of old China com- 
bines a “delightfully interesting plot. with most 
attractive musical settings. Reports of its 
use in various parts of the country are ar- 
riving continually, 
Vocal Score With Dialog, Price, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts for Rental Only 


BARBAROSSA OF 
BARBARY 


Book by FRANCES BENNETT 
Music by DAVID BRITTON 
A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Vocal Score With Full Dialog. Price, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 


a 


<= 


An Immensely Successful Oper- 
etta for Young Ladies 


GHOSTS OF HILO 
Hawaiian Operetta for Young 


Ladies 
By PAUL BLISS 


HE weird characteristic music of the 
Hula dancers joins with the haunt- 
ing melodies and catchy rhythms 

of the songs and choruses in this delight- 
ful operetta for young ladies. The.two- 
part chorus work is especially beautiful, 
and is sure to arouse the appreciation of 
the audience. Suitable for indoor or out- 
oor performance, and may be length- 
ened by interpolating ukulele serenades, 
solos or dance numbers. 
Vocal Score With Dialog, Music and 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


@ ® 
yaa 
A New “Hit” in Comic Operas for Amateur 
or Semi-Professional Production 
HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
RTS AND BLOSSOMS A Comic Operetta in Two Acts 
Seeeee miata eben Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
R. M. STULTS Music by R. M. STULTS 
HIS melodious comic ‘opera made such a 
“hit” at its first presentation that suc- 
ceeding nights brought such crowds as 
to necessitate additional performances beyond 
those originally planned. The music, lyrics and — — 
dialog are such as to gain the spontaneous en- = = 
thusiasm of any audience. Four love plots are 
unravelled with numerous laugh-provoking sit- KNIGHT OF DREAMS 
uations arising. The staging and costuming are Or “A Modern Pygmalion and 
not difficult and because this is such an excel- re Aoslafears 
lent vehicle for young people in their ’teens wey TEWES DODGE” 
and twenties the audience is treated to many ad 
pretty and fascinating stage pictures. “Hearts bet! lle Ege ee a 
- = 5”? r ojves ise [COMI ‘or a musical comedy that 1s worth while 
and Blossoms truly EINES Posse of becoming and ringing with melodies, and yet not diffi- 
one of the most popular of musical plays for cult, this three-act play is ideal. It employs 
amateurs. a very amusing story, while aa staging and 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented : : ; costuming can be easily handled. 
rchestral Parts May be Rente Vocal Beers wish acy Sel econme and Vocal Score With Dialog, Price, $1.00 
eae: : Para Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
6 @ Orchestral Parts for Rental Only 


A delightful and amusing musical play that 
makes a very enjoyable and successful eve- 
ning’s entertainment for any audience. The 
plot is highly entertaining, the music is catchy, 
and within a reasonable amount of expense, 
the staging can be made very elaborate. Ama- 
teur performers can more than satisfy their 
audiences with this musical presentation of a 
mirth-provoking reformation of a band of 


THE CASTAWAYS 


Libretto by A. M. FOSTER 
Music by FAY FOSTER 


A Clever, Melodious Operetta for 
Women’s Voices in Three Acts 
Vocal Score, Including Dialog, Price, $1.09 


pirates. Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
e @ 
Opera Burlesque on College Life 
Book and Music by JOHN W., BRIGHAM 
NOVELTY musical burlesque for male characters, which abounds with excruciat- 
ingly funny situations. Every time it is produced word comes as to the great 
success and many laughs attending its performance. It is short and can be used 
as part of an evening’s program. It makes a novelty used in conjunction with a men’s 
chorus program in concert form. It is within the capabilities of high school and col- 
lege young men, Price, 75 cents 3 


THE PENNANT 


An Operetta in Two Acts 


Lyrics by FRANK M, COLVILLE 


Music by OSCAR J, LEHRER 


A composite description of “The Pennant” can be summed up in pretty tunes, amusing 
situations, well set-up young men, bright girls in smart frocks, a dance here and there, and a 


’ 


spirit of college “go.’ 


The choruses are made up of football players and college girls, and 
the musical numbers are of a pleasing character. 


This operetta has been produced success- 


fully a flattering number of times in various parts of the country. 


Complete Score and Dialog, 


Price, $1.00 


A clever plot, replete with humorous sit- 
uations, given a charming and excellent musi- 
cal background by one of America’s foremost 


composers. The chorus can be almost any 
number, and the main characters require one 
contralto, two sopranos, one mezzo and two 
speaking parts, one of these preferably a 
dancer. 


An Artistic Musical Fantasy for 
Soprano and Two-Part Chorus 


MOTHER GOOSE 
FANTASY 


By ARTHUR NEVIN 


TS adaptability to limited producing 
facilities and its suitability for a bril- 
liant and elaborate staging makes this 
a most acceptable work for any first- 
class young ladies’ chorus, The addi> 
tion of a professional soloist and of 
dancers will greatly add to the effect. 
The captivating choruses may be ren- 
dered by young people from eight to 
eighteen years of age, or by choruses 
made up entirely of young ladies. 
Complete Score, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 


A Musical Drama for Solo Quartette and Chorus 


Text by CHARLES 0. ROOS and JUANITA E. ROOS 
Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE 


A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE 
A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Lyrics by EDITH S. TILLOTSON 
Book and Music by H. LOREN CLEMENTS 


| HE labors of the forester for the preservation of the forests and the untiring 
efforts of the musician in spreading abroad the hidden beauties of Indian music 
furnish the interesting points around which the plot of this excellent music drama 


is built. Can be rendered effectively 


% Mixed Voices 2. 
THE MERMAID 


By JULIAN EDWARDS Price, $1.25 

A brilliant, descriptive cantata which graph- 
ically depicts the roaring of the sea, the call 
of the mermaid, etc., in an interesting manner. 


THE SINGING LEAVES 
By GRACE MAYHEW Price, 60 cents 

A bright, easy cantata from the text by 
James Russell Lowell. It is especially suit- 
able for small choral societies. 


| THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
By W. H. NEIDLINGER Price, 60 cents 


A musical setting of Longfellow’s popular 
poem, full of color and. striking choral effects. 


THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY 
| By CAMILLE W. ZECKWER Price, $1.00 
| An inspiring musical work, which glorifies 

incidents and ideals, sacred to every American 

patriot. 


L in semi-concert form. 
Complete Music and Dialog, 


Price, 75 cents, 


2, 
* 


MON-DAH-MIN 
By PAUL BLISS Price, 60 cents 


The artistic presentation of an Ojibwa leg- 
end makes an ideal work for choruses in 
girls’ high schools and colleges, or any wom- 
en’s choral society. 


FOUR SEASONS 
By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 60 cents 


This cycle of four bright and melodious 
three-part choruses will fit well in almost any 
program of treble voices. 


THE FAIRIES’ REVELRY 


By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 60 cents 


This very pretty cantata with dancing num- 
bers may be used with good effect for concert 
or stage presentation. 


HE music of this short comedy is sprightly and catchy, introducing snatches of 


old war-time and patriotic melodies. 


The 


first scene is under the shade of the 


blossoming trees of a Virginia plantation, and the second is a reception room of 


a Southern mansion. 


It is most acceptable at any season of the year. 


Vocal Score, Price, $1,00 


Treble Voices 
PETER PAN 


By MRS, H, H. A. BEACH 
Price, 50 cents 
In this song cycle the music has been de- 
lightfully fitted to the mood of the text, mak- 
ing a bright, rippling group, a classic for 
three-part women’s choruses. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS 


By RICHARD KIESERLING 
Price, 40 cents 
This desirable work for two-part chorus 
singing is appropriate for a women’s club, or 
a group of advanced singers. 


DAWN OF SPRING 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price 60 cents 
The story of nature, expressed in spring, 
is exquisitely told with a beautiful, melodious 
setting, An excellent two-part work for 
school choruses. 


CANTATAS FOR PRESENTATION IN CONCERT FORM 


THE MERMAID 


By Fannie Snow Knowlton, Price, 60 cents 


A brilliant work for a soprano solo with 
three-part chorus, which will prove a striking 
feature of any program. 


LIGHT 


By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price 60 cents 


An excellent work for three-part voices. It 
offers great musical possibilities either for 
women’s choral societies or school choruses. 
Sung with immense success by over 600 Pitts; 
burgh school children under the direction of 


Dr. Will Earhart. 
RUTH 
By PAUL BLISS Price, 60 cents 


This sacred cantata for women’s voices is a 
most admirable setting of the well-known Bib- 
lical story in solo and four-part numbers, 


For convenience and economy to those interested in these publications, examination privileges will be extended 
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This Imprint 


FEBRUARY 1926 


on music 


is an endorsement which commands 
respect because the HAROLD FLAMMER 


catalog is a musical Hall of Fame. 


In 


it are compositions, musical calendars 
and biographical sketches of such 
composers as: 


Charles W. Cadman C. W. Guorate 
Reginald De Koven Mathilda Bilbro 


Rudolf Friml 

Otto Hackh 

Sidney Homer 
Frank La Forge 
Eduardo Marzo 
Bjarne Rolseth 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
Hannah Smith 
Oley Speaks 


John Philip Sousa 
Send for New Complete Descriptive Catalogue 


BASS—Shepherd, See-Thy Horses—Speaks 
ENCORE—Toy Balloon—Fox 


David Guion 
Henry Hadley 
Charles Huerter 
Geoffrey O’ Hara 
J. H. Rogers 
J.P. 
Harriet Ware 

R. H. Woodman 
F. F. Harker 


Scott 


etc., etc. 


BEST SELLING SONGS 


BALLAD—The Close of Another Day— 


O’Hara 
HUMOROUS—Grandma—Sachs.... Pee, 
READING—Annual Protest—Peycke.. 


i: DRAMATIC—The Hunter’s Loud Halloo 


—O’Hara (3 keys) 
TEACHING 


Under The Stars—Speaks..... 


FOR PALM SUNDAY 


Ride On! 


™ 


BYaliaks DCOLE 


Ride ont ride on in 


Solo, 3 Keys, .50 


= 


ma - jes - ty! 


Duet, S. & A. .50 


= 


In low-ly— pomp ride oa 


Anthem Mixed .18 


FOR EASTER SUNDAY 
Christ Is Risen. — 


By J.-P: Scorr 


a = z A 


a 


Christ, our 


Pass - 0 ver, ri 


- fied for us., 


Solo, 3 Keys, .50 Duet,S.&A..50 Anthem Mixed .18 


Mother, My Dear. 


FOR MOTHERS’ DAY 


By BrycESON TREHARNE 


5° yp > Povo av-cel. 
= = 
Moth - cr, my dear, Moth - er, my dear, Heart of gold that 


Sung by Gatur-Curci, Joun McCormick, ete. 


Solo, 3 Keys, .40 


Duet, S. & A. .50 


Chorus, Mixed .15 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 


Consolidated with LUCKHARDT & BELDER 
113 WEST 57th STREET 


New Steinway Hall 


NEW YORK 


Graded Piano Teaching Pieces! 


From ‘‘Childmoods’”’ 


Piano 


Grade 1-2 


Piano 


Grade 2 


Grade 2 


Piano 


Grade 2 


Piano 


Grade 2-3 


Piano 


Grade 3 


Postpaid .25 


Postpaid .25 
Mari Paldi 


“Hop o’ My Thumb” 


Moderato 


. Postpaid .25 
Julia E. Fox 


2 


Postpaid 35 
MILO DEYO, OP. 12. 


Wee Wittie Winkie 


Allegretto moderato 


Postpaid .25 


Postvaid .25 
Berenice Violle 
Op.14,No.2 


Postpaid .35 
Charles Huerter 


da melodia marcat2 


Northern Lullaby 


Postpaid .25 


BJARNE ROLSETH Op. 7 N°2 


Tranquillo 


Grade3 


Piano 


Grade 3-4 


‘Piano. 


Postpaid .40 
Rudolf Friml 


THE WATER- WAYS OF VENICE. 
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rote work, Postpaid, $1.00 
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Postpaid, .60 
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~~ 
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The best 
selection of all 
of Julia Fox’s 
piano teach- 


pieces. : 
rade 2, 
eces. 


Contents: 
Little 
nese Waltz. 
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Robert 


Schmitz, and 

other teachers 

in 

er { all. 
Fa Contents: 

Légende. 
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Grades 2 to 3—Postpaid, .75 
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Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 


gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
pre money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
nited States postage stamps are always received for cash. 


Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
' lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 

Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


$220,000,000 Per Annum is the amount 
estimated to be spent for musical education 
in America. This is four times as much as 
for all the high schools in the country and 
nearly three times as much as for all the col- 
leges, universities and professional schools. 
“However,” the report continues, ‘a great 
portion of this money is wasted on persons 
of inadequate endowments,’ while ‘not one- 
half of those with a high order of musical 
talent are discovered and given a fair chance 
of a musical education.” 


“Paganini,” a new operetta around the 
life of the “Wizard of the Violin,” and by 
Franz Lehar, of ‘“‘“Merry Widow’ fame, is re- 
ported to have been produced in Vienna, 


Tax on Opera Tickets is to be removed 
if a bill presented to Congress by the Ways 
and Means Committee receives favorable 
action. The section to be incorporated in the 
revised tax bill specifies opera, spoken drama 
and musical comedies, the last item being dis- 


tinguished from revues, burlesques and ex- 
trayaganzas. 
Agnes Zimmermann, widely known 


throughout Great Britain and much of Europe 
Aas musician and litterateur, died in London, 
November 14, 1925. Born in Cologne, July 5, 
1847, she was taken to London as a child 
and entered the Royal Academy of Music at 
the age of nine, where she twice won the 
King’s Scholarship. She is best known in 
America as the translator)into English of the 
continental operas published by the Messrs. 
Novello and Co. 


Miami, Florida, is to have a nine days’ 
season by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
yeginning March 8. The guarantee’ of 
$150,000 asked is reported to have been over- 
subscribed by $40,000. Why not, at a mil- 
jionaire’s playground ? 


Baroness Olga won Turk-Rohn, de- 
scendant of distinguished Austrian nobility, 
irtist of the Vienna State Opera and court 
singer of the Austrian and German courts, is 
iow teaching in Chicago. Her likeness is 
yerpetuated as the composer’s ‘‘Musa”’ on the 
Schubert Monument of Vienna, 


M. Paul Dukas, celebrated composer of 
‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” of ‘“Péri,’ of 
Ariane et Barbe Bleue,”’ and other well known 
vorks, has accepted the chair of musical com- 
hosition in the Normal School of Music of 
aris. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, in her work 
jor the sustaining of the “Peterboro Colony” 
't the composer's former home in New Hamp- 
hire, has given concerts and talks in more 
han six hundred cities and towns of the 
Inited States, in every state excepting Idaho, 
Yevada and Wyoming; and plans are already 
nade for appearances in two of these. A 
yonderful example of persistence in the ac- 
omplishment of a great ideal! 


That “The Star Spangled Banner” 
hall be recognized as the official National 
nthem of the United States is the purpose 
f a bill introduced into the House by Repre- 
entative Fairchild, of New York. 


A Turkish Musie School is to be 
ounded at Constantinople, by order of the 
‘urkish Government, in order that native 
1usic, uninfluenced by the art of other coun- 
ies, may be preserved and developed. 


'The Last Violin from the hand of the 
nmortal Stradivarius has been added to the 
pllection of Rodman Wanamaker. It is dated 
737, and is the fourth of this master’s in- 
Tuments in Mr. Wanamaker’s collection. It 
| known as “The Swan” violin and bears an 
iseription by its maker stating that it was 
ade “In My Ninety-third Year.” 


The Puccini Tomb will be located at 
jorre del Lago, according to the report of 
rofessor Pilotti, of the University of Pisa. 
)leea, Torre del Lago and Viareggio contested 
r the honor of being the place of sepulture 
the famous composer. 


The Centenary of Beethoven’s Death 
ill he celebrated by the performance of 
“idelio” at the New York Metropolitan 
pera House on March 26, 1927. 
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‘The World of Music 


A “Beethoveneum,” similar to the Salz- 
burg Mozarteum, is to be formed from the 
house in Midling, near Vienna, where the 
great master in 1820 wrote his *“‘Missa Solem- 
nis.”". A school will be established as well as 
an auditorium for special musical perform- 
ances. 


A Memorial Carillon to the soldier dead 
of the World War has been offered to the 
city of New York, for placement in Central 
Park. August Heckscher, the millionaire phil- 
anthropist, has made the proposal through a 
letter addressed to Mayor Hylan. 


The Saxophone made its first appearance 
in a grand opera orchestra when Harling’s 
“A Light from St. Agnes” had its premiere 
at the Chicago Auditorium on December 17. 
This wholly American opera in librettist, plot 
and composer, won immediate favor. In the 
ovation which followed the close of the per- 
formance Rosa Raisa, who had created the 
leading role, embraced and kissed the com- 
poser before the audience. 


“Kay Yen Fah,” an American opera based 
on a Chinese plot, the libretto by Charles 
Templeton Crocker and the musical score by 
Joseph D. Redding, both of California, had its 
American prémiere at San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 11. Its first production on any stage was 
at the Monte Carlo Theatre last summer. 


Handel’s “Messiah” had probably its 
most festal American performance of the year 
when it was given at Cincinnati on Christmas 
night with eight hundred of the musicians 
of the May Festival Chorus and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, and with a quartet 
of soloists, consisting of Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano; Kathryn’ Meisle, contralto; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Fred Patton, basso, al] under 
the baton of the veteran festival conductor 
Frank Van der Stucken. Trust Cincinnati to 
sustain the best choral traditions of America. 


A Palazzo for Richard Strauss has 
been built by the city of Vienna in the gar- 
dens of the Belvedere Palace, formerly occu- 
pied by the Crown Prince. The composer 
moved into his new home about the middle 
of Decermber and has announced that he will 
spend the winter in Vienna. 


The Centenary of Italian Opera in 
America was celebrated by the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company on the 27th of Novem- 
ber by a production of Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” in a gala performance, with Toti del 
Monte as Rosina, This was just one hundred 
years less a day after Garcia’s company pre- 
sented “Il Barbiere di Seviglia’” at the Park 
Theatre of New York, on November 28, 1825. 
The Metropolitan balanced the score by a 
Centennial Operatic Company on the 29th. 


Max von Schillings has been dismissed 
as Director of the Berlin State Opera by the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior. [ is 
rumored that his wife, Barbara Kemp, well 
known in America, has been the cause of 
much friction in the internal workings of the 
institution. Professional and political circles 
are feverishly agitated over the situation. 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music and Allied Arts met in conven- 
tion in Chicago in the last week 6f November. 
A movement to check the flood of spurious 
musical degrees of various qualities which 
have been conferred on our professionals was 
among the subjects claiming first interest in 
the discussions, 


Mascagni has been engaged to conduct 
a series of performances of his “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and other operas during the opera 
season in Alexandria, Egypt. Special signifi- 
cance to this season is given by the festivities 
attendant on the state visit of the King and 
Queen of Belgium. 


Sir Edward Elgar has had the gold 
medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society of 
London bestowed upon him at a Queen’s Hall 
concert devoted to his own works, on Novem- 
ber 19. Sir Edward is the thirty-sixth person 


to receive this highly-prized medal in the one ° 


hundred and fourteen years of the existence 
of the Royal Philharmonie Society. 


The Revival. of Spontini’s “La Ves- 
tale’ by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
brought a cablegram of thanks from a com- 
mittee of citizens of Majolati, birthplace of 
the composer, to which the Metropolitan man- 
agement responded with thanks in the form of 
three thousand lire for the Spontini Monu- 
ment Committee, of Majolati. 


American Composition in the Larger 
Forms received a fresh impetus when on the 
afternoon of November 19 Deems Taylor’s 
“Jurgen,” a symphonic poem especially com- 
missioned by Walter Damrosch for the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, was brought to 
the public at their concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Among the expressions of opinion admiration 
was by far the most in evidence. Both the 
composer and conductor were heartily ap- 
plauded by the audience. 


Luella Meluis, our native coloratura so- 
prano hailing from Appleton, Wisconsin, made 
her American début with the Chicago Civie 
Opera Company, November 19, as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” Her reception amounted to an 
ovation, and the old opera goers remarked 
that such brillianey of singing had not been 
heard at the Auditorium since Melba burst 
dazzlingly into the operatie constellation. 
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Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini is reported to 
have been compelled to cancel her engage- 
ments for a concert tour of Great Britain on 
account of ill health. 


Giordano’s “Le Cena delle Beffe (The 
Supper of the Jesters)” had its first per- 
formance in America at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of New York on the evening of 
January 2, with Alda and Gigli and Ruffo in 
the leading roles, 


Henry T. Finck, one of the most eminent 
of our American writers on matters musical, 
has returned from a stay of somewhat over a 
year in Europe. It is regretted that Mr. 
Finck is reported to be in rather depleted 
health and will necessarily seek a climate con- 
ducive to its rebuilding. 


The Fellowship of the American 
Academy of Rome is announced to be open 
for the sixth annual competition. The win- 
ner will have the privileges of a studio and 
three years of residence at the Academy of 
Rome, with opportunity for six months of 
travel each year to the music centers of Eu- 
rope, two thousand dollars in all being allot- 
ted for expenses. Compositions must be filed 
before April 1, 1926, and full particu- 
lars may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, Secre- 
tary of the American Academy of Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Jean Sibelius, eminent Finnish composer 
(recently, by a lapse, accredited to Denmark) 
is reported to be in need, and a fund has been 
started for his relief. Communications may 


be sent to William IH. Hamilton, Guaranty 
Trust Company, Fifth Avenue and Forty- 


fourth Street, New York City. 


“Namiko-San,” the new American opera 
on a Japanese plot, by Aldo Franchetti, had 
its premiére on December 11 by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, at the Auditorium on 
the evening of December 11. Tamaki Miura 
created the title rdle, winning plaudits from 
the crowded house. The press united in ecom- 
mendation, their comments ranging from ‘“‘it 
deserved to succeed” to “a hit.” 


Chaliapin, according to late reports, will 
make a coast-to-coast tour at the head of an 
opera company of bis own, starring as Don 
Basilio in “The Barber of Seville,” by Ros- 
sini, 


Yehudi Menuhin, an eight-year-old violin 
prodigy of San Francisco, made his New York 
début on January 17.in a recital at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 


Mrs. Thomas Toohey, of Schuylerville, 
New York, of which community she is the old- 
est native resident, has recently finished a 
service of seventy years as an organist, fifty 
of which she has been organist of the loeal 
Church of the Visitation. Born in 1841, she 
began her first appointment at the age of thir- 
een. 


Women Artists are giving the men a 
merry handicap on the London concert eourse. 
In a recent fortnight no less than thirty 
women appeared in prominent concerts as 
against eight male instrumentalists. 


Opera Seat Prices still slightly rise. An 
orchestra seat in the New York Metropolitan 
(except by subscription) now costs $8.25. At 
the Vienna opera they cost $4.75 to $7.00; 
while ini the Paris Opéra the parquet seats 
now are forty franes—a little less than two 
dollars at present rates of exchange. 


Geraldine Farrar, whose sudden illness 
was responsible for the closing of the run of 
“Romany Love Spell” after the premiére of 
the operetta at Hartford, Connecticut, early 
in December, has withdrawn from the stage 
for the entire winter. 


A National Academy of Musie is con- 
templated for Glasgow, Scotland, and sub- 
scriptions are rapidly coming in for a fund of 
£100,000 for the establishment and endow- 
ment of the institution. The idea is that the 
Academy is to be affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow to enable advanced students 
to qualify for a degree in music. 


(Continued on page 161) 
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School Music 


Instruments 


We realize that one of the prob- 
lems that confronts supervisors 
of music when contemplating 
the formation of a band or 
orchestra, is where to get in- 
struments of a_ satisfactory 
quality at prices the pupils or 
their parents feel justified in 
paying, and where the right 
kind of music can be obtained. 


The Problem Solved 


Our “Music in the School” catalog contains 
the answer to both questions. The instri- 
ments shown are those with which we have 
equipped many school bands and orchestras, 
and the music listed has been selected to 
meet the special requirements of school organ- 
izations. We shall be glad to send you this 
catalog. 
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String Quartet Playing 


by M. D. Herter Norton’ 
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A new treatise on chamber music, its 
technic and interpretation; illustrated — 
with numerous music examples in 
score. * 
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pieces designed to simplify the confusion 
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of two or more notes on the staff. Chap- 
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examples in the form of charming pieces. 
Really a most modern and progressive 
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Price, 75 cents 
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A Golconda of Melody 


Ir any one were to ask us which of the great masters gave 
forth the greatest number of beautiful melodies we would prob- 
ably be prompted to say at once Chopin—and this in full con- 
sciousness of the attack we would receive from the devotees of 
Bach, Mozart and Wagner. Chopin is a veritable golconda of 
marvelous melodies. 

More than this, the product of the Polish master is unique, 
in that his works present a uniformity of beauty hardly equalled 
by any other composer. By this we mean, that, taking Chopin’s 
works as a whole, there are very few which could be dispensed 
with. This cannot be said of all masters. Like Homer, alas! 
they nodded only too often. ; 

Chopin seemed to have his genius unceasingly attuned to 
higher spiritual forces. The spontaneity of his melodies and 
his harmonies have been the glory of all music lovers for nearly 
acentury. At times he speaks 
with the ethereal whispers of 
the berceuse, and then he roars 


the scherzas. Now, there is the 
fiery brilliancy of ballades, and 
then there is the delicate, 
dreamy rhythm of the mazur- 
kas. 

With the exception of his 
Polish songs and some ten other 
works, his entire output was 
focused upon the piano. He 
is preéminently the composer 
of the piano. No other master 
gave his heart and his soul: so 
completely to the instrument, 
and none seemed to treat it so 
intimately. 


Too Old! 


Every now and then Tue 
Erupe receives a letter from 
some venerable reader of, let us 


Many teachers who were unknown at fifty have become 
famous at seventy. You are never too old until you admit that 
you are. 

In these days the wise people keep on growing and growing 
until the final curtain. Grandma’s bobbed hair and knee-length 
skirts are the answer of the times to “Am I too old?” 

Twenty-five years ago men at the age of fifty thought it 
time to “retire” and, in full possession of their senses, sentenced 
themselves to a term of profitless indolence which usually cut 
their lives short by many years. Now we re-tire after the man- 
ner made familiar by the Fisk Automobile Tire advertisements. 
We “Re-tire” by putting new rubber on all four wheels and 
getting ready for an entirely new journey. There is a great 
lesson in this for all musicians in middle life. 

Too old! Pshaw! You are just beginning at fifty to re- 
tire for the most interesting joy-ride of your life. 

It is never too old to 
try. , 


Perfect Bliss 

Music teaching is work— 
hard work~—very hard work! 

Many young people enter 
the profession with the idea 
that, if they work in music, all 
the rest of their lives will be in 
perfect bliss. Soon they find 
that life is very much a matter 
of adjustment to conditions. 
Some never find this out. Many 
of the worries, troubles and dif- 
ficulties of life appear in music 
teaching precisely as they do 
in other callings. 

There are times when the 
music teacher’s life seems a per- 
fect nightmare rather than 
Perfect Bliss. At that moment 
the teacher is given an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit those traits 
of character which are all-es- 


say, twenty or twenty-one sum- 
mers, asking the question, 
*“Am I too old to do any- 


Inspiration and Youth 


This beautiful pictorial editorial is reproduced by courtesy of the 
artist, Mrs. Edith Truman Wolf. It is one of three beautiful mural 
paintings by Mrs. Wolf in Public School Number 70 in Queens, 


sential to success and happi- 
ness. 


If you are overcome with 


thing in music?” 

Of course the question is 
one which never can be compe- 
tently answered by correspondence, as so very much must always 
depend upon the industry and native ability of the individual 
making the inquiry. On the whole, however, age in itself is never 
a barrier to musical success, providing the ambitious student has 
the other success ingredients, which are numerous and varied. 

After a lapse of years we have just heard again Verdi’s 
Falstaff, given with that incomparable finesse which one ex- 
pects from the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 
We challenge any young musician in the full flush of his twenties, 
thirties or forties to equal in virility and youth this octo- 
genarian masterpiece. The entire work, from beginning to end, 
is a musical miracle of sprightliness, romance, poesie and piquant 
humor. There is no vestige of senility. 

Therefore, our answer to the question is, Go hear Verdi’s 
Falstaff, and then tell yourself that you have sixty years in which 
to try to equal its inimitable springtime. 


Long Island, N. Y., Thomas H. Sweeney, Principal. 


these little enemies of peace and 
order—the little imps of Fate 
that churn up continually in 
the lives of all busy people; if you let their pin pricks make you 
taciturn, disgruntled, peevish, irritable, don’t expect fame or 
prosperity or happiness. 

The rich rewards of life rarely fall upon those who are 
habitually unpleasant to themselves and to others. Yesterday 
I heard a workman say to another, “It never pays to quarrel 
with your meal ticket.” My! what a sermon! 


A Special Hungarian Issue 


Tue special issues of Tur Erupr, such as this special 
Chopin issue, often represent years of patient collection of facts 
and material. We aré pleased to announce a special Hun- 
garian issue in April, with many distinguished contributors in- 
cluding Erno Dohnanyi, Yolanda Mero, Mme. Matzenauer and 


a lesson on Liszt’s “Licbestraum” by Mark Hambourg. 
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A Life Sentence, Please 


For years we have been. explaining to our readers, gentle 
and otherwise, that, much as the late Reverend Dr. Haweis 
would haye us believe to the contrary, music has a most direct 
influence upon morals. As our subscribers know, we do most 
emphatically believe that music, given in conjunction with char- 
acter training or ethical discipline, is one of the most precious 
assets of civilization. 

Now we have learned from’ two men who have-spent much 
time in teaching music to the unfortunates in criminal institu- 
tions that very rarely do they ever encounter among the incar- 
cerated a really finely trained instrumentalist. Mr.. Albert N. 
Hoxie, Philadelphia altruist, who conducts the band and super- 
vises the musical work at the Eastern Penitentiary, is responsible 
for the statement that his instrumentalists have been trained in 
the institution, where he also supervises the harmony and piano 
instruction given by Prof. Ernest Hartmann. Mr. Robert Law- 
rence, for three years song leader at Sing Sing, who believes 
that some eighty-five per cent. of the prison inmates are more 
the victims of circumstances than willful wrong-doers, says that 
during the entire time he was engaged in musical work at the 
great New York prison, it was impossible to find among the 
inmates a pianist good enough to play ordinary accompaniments 
well. The situation was so amusing that one of .the inmates 
addressed a facetious letter to a judge requesting that if a 
pianist came up for conviction he would “‘Please give him life.” 

Who knows but that in the future some of cur teachers may 
advertise 

“Study the Piano and Dodge the Hoosegow.”’ 

The fact of the matter probably is that anyone who be- 
comes an accomplished instrumentalist is kept so everlastingly 
busy that he has no time to get into trouble. 


The Talisman of Practice 


THE TALISMAN of practice is INTEREST. 

Without interest, practice is not only likely to be.profit- 
less, but it is also likely to become a terrible nervous strain— 
terrible, because of the dangerous psychological and physio- 
logical ‘consequences. 

Dr. W. Hanna Thompson, in his famous and essentially 
practical book, ‘Brain and Personality,” says: 

“Tf a man expended the same amount of muscular exertion 
sawing wood which he does climbing rocks or wading streams 
after trout he would faint dead away.” 

When you are after a twelve-inch trout work ceases to be 
work and turns to interest. 

Paderewski can practice twelve hours a day when he de- 
sires, not merely because of his physical strength-—as that much 
ordinary drilling at the keyboard would exhaust a Sandow— 
but he endures Ree long? periods of concentrated work because 
his art interest is so acute and sustained that the work ceases 
to be work. 

When we were very yojing we had a piano teacher of incredi- 
ble severity. She had been brought up not on the milk of human 
kindness but on the wormwood and gall of bitter misfortunes. 
Poor thing, she had a way of pulling piel her hair in a kind of 
knob-like tourniquet, so that her parchment countenance was 
drawn tightly over angular facial bones in a fashion that would 
startle any child. Alas! her conception of music corresponded 
to her appearance: scrawny, bony, fleshless, bloodless. 

Her first step in teaching the incipient editorial us was to 
play the scale of C on the keyboard. She showed us how she 
did it and we imitated her. Thus, during some six or nine months 
we played scales without any suggestion of teaching us musical 
notation, or any thought of melodies or harmonies. This was 
followed by an explanation of notation, then large doses of un- 
adulterated Herz, and, later, pure and unmitigated Bertini— 
dullest and driest of technicians. 

Thus, by carefully avoiding anything suggesting musical 
interest, she assured us that we were on the way to musical salva- 
tion. At the end of a year we detested the piano so thoroughly 


that we frequently wondered whether there might not be some 
means by fire or flood of destroying the instrument. 

Then we got a human teacher. A man with a twinkle in 
his eye, who saw life as a fascinating experience. Gradually he 
brought us back to normal and showed us that musie was one 
of the most interesting things in existence. 


Make Your Music Interesting or You Will Never 
Make a Musician. 


The Music Spot 


THat THERE is a section of the human brain devoted specifi- 
cally to music is widely known. Some little derangement of the 
brain may so alter the capacity of the.individual to comprehend 
music as to destroy his musical future. 

Dr. W. Hanna Thompson, in his remarkable book, “Brain 
and Personality,” says, ““A trained musician may be entranced 
at one time listening to a symphony of Beethoven; but in a few 
hours, though still able to hear it, he may be wholly unable to 
recognize it as music.” 

Is it not easy to conclude from this that there is to be ex- 
pected a great lack of uniformity in the powers ‘of musical per- 
ception in different individuals? This is, of course, confirmed 
by. the experience of all teachers. 

Although there is this lack of uniformity of musical per- 
ception, we are also told that the musical sense, like all others, 
can be trained and developed by experience and drill. There- 
fore, if a pupil does not seem to show pronounced musical 
ability. at the start, the teacher should not despair. We have 
knéwn some remarkable instances of development. Pupils who 
seemed at first what might be called “musically dumb” have 
blossomed forth after some years of honest work in a way which 


has been a gratification to the performer, the teacher, and to 


the parent. 
Very little musical effort is ever really wasted. It proves 
an asset when least expected. 


Travel and Music 


We wave often wondered why many artists who are con- 
tinually traveling on tours from city to city show so little of the 
alleged advantages of travel. Travel is supposed to be bread- 
ening, and it, may be if conducted for that purpose. 

Traveling salesmen, with their minds bent on commissions 
and orders, only rarely profit by their opportunities. Travel 
seems to make them alert and responsive and capable of deci- 
phering the railroad guides, but at the same time appears to give 
them little of educational and cultural value. They are usually 
far too busy and too intent upon making the necessary profit- 


_ able reports. 


We know of one famous musician, however, who made every 
country and every city a study as he toured around the world. 
He bought small libraries of books as he went, and by the habit 
of genial inquiry informed himself, insofar as his time permitted, 
upon the geography, the geology, the anthropology, the soci- 
ology, the art, the industries, the history and the polities of the 
countries he visited. Such education, secured through long 
travel, naturally resulted in ripe and broad erudition and cul- 
ture. The man was John Philip Sousa. 


Progress Every Minute 

“Wry does not the curtain rise?” asked the King at the 
theatre. 

“Because, Your Majesty,” replied the Lord Chancellor, 
“because the Queen has not finished shaving.” And forsooth 
the Lord Chancellor was right, because in that day all of the 
female parts upon the stage were taken by young men—female 
impersonators. 

When real women went upon the boards in London, in 1639, 
society was shocked by the terrible immorality of the thing. A 
change in the attitude of the public occurs with almost every 
minute. The music that was considered insufferable twenty-five 
years ago is hailed to-day as the basis of a new art. 
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A Eulogy upon the Greatest of Polish Musicians 


“The Etude” presents herewith a remarkable 
address given by Mr. Paderewski at the opening 
of the Chopin Centenary Celebrations in Lemberg. 
We are likewise indebted to Mr. H. B. Schaad, 
the owner of the copyright upon this, exceptionally 


E ARE here to honor the memory of one 
of Poland’s greatest sons. 
Lately, in Cracow, on a luminous and un- 
forgettable day of July, we paid homage to 
those valiant forefathers by whom our country was up- 
built; today we bring thank-offerings of love and rever- 
ence to him by whom it was enriched and marvellously 
beautified. We do this not only in remembrance of a 
dear past, not only in justifiable and conscious pride 
of race, not only because our bosoms are still quick 
with sparks of that inextinguishable faith which was, 
is and always will be the noblest part of ancestor wor- 
ship, but because we are deeply convinced that we shall 
go forth from these solemnities strengthened in. spirit, 
re-inspired of heart. ; 

And we are in sore need of strengthening, of re-in- 
spiration. 

Blow after blow has fallen upon our stricken race, 
thunderbolt after thunderbolt; our whole shattered coun- 
try quivers, not with fear but with dismay. New forms 
of life, which had to come, which were bound to come, 
have waked among us on a night of dreadful dreams. 
The same wind that blew to us a handful of healthy 
grain has overwhelmed us in a cloud of chaff and sift- 
ings; the clear flame kindled by hope of Universal 
Justice has reached us fouled by dark and blackening 
smoke; the light breath of Freedom has been borne 
towards us on choking, deadly waves of poisoned air. 


Poland Forever 


UR hearts are disarrayed, our minds disordered. 

We are being taught respect for all that is an- 
other’s contempt for all that is our own. We are 
bidden to love all men, even  fratricides, and yet to 
hate our own fathers and brothers should they think 
otherwise, albeit no less warmly, than ourselves. Our 
new teachers are stripping us of the last shred of racial 
instinct, yielding the past in prey to an indefinite future, 
thrusting the heritage of generations into the clutches 
of that chaotic ogre whose monstrous form may loom 
at any moment above the abyss of time. The imme- 
morial sanctuary of our race, proof until now against 
the stoutest foe, is being assailed by brothers who batter 
at the walls; meaning to use our scattered stones for 
the building of new structures—as if these poverty- 
stricken architects were unable to afford material of 
their own! The white-winged, undefiled, most holy 
symbol of our nation is being attacked by croaking 
rooks and ravens; strange, ill-omened birds of night 
circle around her, screeching; even her own demented 
eaglets defy her. 

“Away with Poland!” they cry. “Long live Human- 
ity!”—as if Humanity could live by the death of na- 
tions! 

In such moments of distraction and turmoil we turn 
towards the past and wonder anxiously: Is all that Was 
worth nothing, then, but condemnation and contempt? 
Are only that which Is, and that which May Be, 
worthy of regard and faith? 

The answer is not hard to find. 

Here, at this very moment, there rises amid us, above 
us, the radiant spirit of one who Was. What light, 
what valor, what energy were in him!—what strength 
of endeavor he showed in the midst of suffering! 
Through trouble and affliction, through heartache, 
through creative pain, he marked to his country’s glory 
the burning trace of his existence. By a bloodless fight 
fought on the plains of peace, he assured the victory 
of Polish thought. 

Blessed be the past, the great, the sacred past which 
brought him forth! 

A belief has been widely spread that Art is cosmo- 
politan. This, in common with many other widely 
spread beliefs, is mere prejudice. That which is the 
outcome of man’s pure reason, Science only, knows 


By the Greatest of Living Poles 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Pianist, Composer, Statesman, Philanthropist 


beautiful and able appreciation. The address ts 
also published in booklet form (Copyright 1911) 
and may be obtained from Mr. Schaad at Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, upon receipt of fifty 
cents. The Eulogy is one of the most beautiful in 
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nothing of national boundaries. Art, even Philosophy, 
in common with all that springs from the depths of the 
human soul and is the outcome of a union between 
reason and emotion, bears the inevitable stamp of race, 
the hallmark of nationality. If Music be the most 
accessible of all the Arts, it is not because she is cos- 
mopolitan, but because she is of her very nature cosmic. 

Music is the only Art that actually lives. Her ele- 
ments, vibrations, palpitations are the elements of Life 
itself. Wherever Life is she is also, stealthy, inaudible, 
unrecognized, yet mighty. She is mingled with the 
flow of rushing waters, with the breath of the wind, 
with the murmur of forests; she lives in the earth's 
seismic heavings, in the mighty motion of the planets, 
in the hidden conflicts of inflexible atoms; she is in 
all that lights, in all the colors that dazzle or soothe 
our eyes; she is in the blood of our arteries, in every 
pain, passion, ecstasy that shakes our hearts. She is 
everywhere, soaring beyond and above the range of hu- 
man speech unto unearthly spheres of divine emotion. 

The energy of the universe knows no respite, it re- 
sounds unceasingly through Time and Space; its mani- 
festations, rhythm, by the law of God, keep order in 
all worlds, maintain the cosmic harmony. God's mel- 
odies flow on unbroken across starry spaces, along 
Milky Ways, amid worlds beyond worlds, through 
spheres human and superhuman, creating that wondrous 
and eternal unity, the Harmony of universal Being. 
Peoples and nations arise, worlds, stars, suns, that they 
may give forth tone and sound; when silence falls upon 
them, then Life ceases also. Everything utters music, 
sings, speaks, yet always in its own voice, using its 
own gesture, according to its own particular hunger. 
The soul of a nation, too, speaks, sings, utters music 
—but how? 

Chopin best of all can, tell us. 


Human Music 


UMAN music is but a fragment of eternal music. 

Its forms, created by the mind and hand of man, 

are subject to frequent transformations. Times change, 
peoples change, thought and feeling take new shapes, 
put on fresh garments, Sons bow their heads unwillingly 
to that which moved and enraptured their fathers. 
Every new generation in its hour of dawn, filled with 
the dreams of youth, its thirsts, intoxications and en- 
thusiasms, thinks itself called upon to impel humanity 
towards heights unmeasured, believes itself an appointed 
pathfinder, a thinker cf thoughts, a doer of deeds greater 


the history of language and shows Mr. Paderew- 
ski's immense literary gifts. The receipts of the 
sale of this book will be given to Mme. Pader- 
ewski for use in the extensive charities in Poland 
she still maintains with such genérosity. 


than any of those which came before. Every new gen- 
eration desires beauty, but a beauty all its own. In 
this spirit are begotten works of art which come to life, 
as it were, to serve the needs of the moment, and which 
some times endure a shorter space of time than their 
creators. Others, longer lived, bear the stamp not 
merely of one generation, but of a whole period, whose 
lights and ideals they still reveal after long years. But 
there are works of yet another order, strong with un- 
dying youth, luminous with unchanging truth, in which 
there speaks the voice of every generation, the voice 
of a whole race, the voice of the very earth which 
brought them forth. 

No nation in the world has reason to pride itself on 
greater wealth of mood and sentiment, on emotions more 
delicately tuned than ours. The hand of God strung 
the harp of our race with chords tender, mysterious, 
mighty and compelling. Yearning maidenhood, grave 
manhood, tragic and sad old age, light-hearted, joyful 
youth; love’s enfolding softness, action’s vigor, valiant 
and chivalrous strength—all these are ours, swept to- 
gether by a wave of lyric instinct. 

Here may be found, pehaps, the secret of a certain 
enveloping charm that is ours; here, too, may be our 
greatest demerit. Change follows change in us almost 
without transition; we pass from blissful rapture to 
sobbing woe; a single step divides our sublimest ecstasies 
from the darkest depths of spiritual despondency. We 
see proof of this in every domain of our national life; 
we see it in our political experiences, in our internal 
developments, in our creative work, in our daily troubles, 
in our social intercourse, in all our personal affairs. 
It is palpable everywhere. Maybe this is only an in- 
herent characteristic; yet when we come to compare 
ourselves with other happier and more satisfied races, 
it strikes us rather as being a pathological condition ; 
if this be so, it is one which we might specify, perhaps, 
as inborn national Arythmia. 

This Arythmia would serve to explain the instability, 
the lack of perseverence with which we are generally 
credited; we might there find the source of our, alas, 
undeniable incapacity for disciplined collective action ; 
therein, doubtless, lies some of the tragedy of our ill- 
fated annals. 

Not one of those great beings to whom Providence 
entrusted the revelation of the Polish soul was able to 
give such strong expression as Chopin gave to this 
Arythmia. Being poets, they were hampered by limit- 
ing precision of thought, by the strictness of words; no 
language can express everything, not even ours, for all 
its wealth and beauty. But Chopin was a musician ; 
and music alone, perhaps alone his music, could reveal 
the fluidity of our feelings, their frequent overflowings 
towards infinity, their heroic concentrations, their fren- 
zied ecstasies which lightly face the shattering of rocks, 
their impotent despairs, in which thought darkens and 
the very desire of action perishes. 


Tempo Rubato 


HIS music, tender and tempestuous, tranquil and 

passionate, heart-reaching, potent, overwhelming ; 
this music which eludes metrical discipline, rejects 
the fetters of rhythmic rule, and refuses submission to 
the metronome as if it were the yoke of some hated 
government; this music bids us hear, know, and realize 
that our nation, our land, the whole of Poland, lives 
feels, and moves “in Tempo Rubato.” 

Why should the spirit of our country have expressed 
itself so clearly in Chopin, above all others? Why should 
the voice of our race have gushed forth suddenly from 
his heart, as a fountain from depths unknown, cleansing, 
vital, fertilizing? 

We must ask this of Him who alone can open the 
secret womb of Truth, who has never yet told us all, 
and who perhaps will never tell us. 
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The average Polish listener, unfamiliar with the art 
of music, hears the masterpieces of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven with indifference, 
tience. Polyphonic ingenuities, 
harmonic intricacies, lucid enough to the trained under- 
standing, are inaccessible to his ear; his mind loses its 
way in the mystery of fugues; his attention wanders 
and strays amid the marble forms of the beautiful but 
German Sonata; he confronts the amazing structures 
of the classic symphony chilled and ill at ease as in a 
foreign church; he cannot feel the Promethean’ pangs 
of the world’s greatest musician, 

But let Chopin's voice begin to speak and our Polish 
listener changes immediately. His hearing becomes 
keen, his attention concentrated; his eyes glisten, his 
blood flows more quickly, his heart rejoices although 
tears are on his cheek. Be it the dancing lilt of his 
native Mazurka, the Nocturne’s melancholy, the crisp 
swing of the Krakowiak; be it the mystery of a Pre- 
lude, the majestic stride of a Polonaise; be it an Etude, 


wealth and variety of 


vivid, surprising; a Ballade, epic and tumultuous; or a 
Sonata, noble and heroic--he understands all, feels all, 
because it is all his, all Polish. 
The Heart of Poland 
NCE more his native air enfolds his being, and 


spread before him lies the landscape of his home. 
Under the sad sky’s vague blue, he sees the 

nie plains upon which he was born, the dark edges of 
distant forests, plough-lands and fallow lands, fruit- 
ful fields and sterile sandy stretches. . . A 
gentle hill has risen, at whose feet the twilieht mists 
hover mysteriously above the green hollows of the mead- 
ows; the gurgling of brooks reaches his ears, the 
scant leaves of the birch rustle tearfully, a soft wind 
plays in the tall poplars, strokes the green waves of 
yielding wheat; a perfumed breath blows from the 
ancient pine forests, wholesome, resinous. And 
all this becomes peopled by strange legendary shapes 
such as, long ago, his fathers conjured to sight: un- 
earthly, half-forgotten beings come to life again in the 
spring night. A Scherzo! he beholds the 
wild frolics of demigod and goddess. Phan- 
toms without number haunt field and meadows; in the 
dense thicket were-wolves struggle; roguish imps are 
at their pranks; little, hovering lovesprites rove a-woo- 
ing, returning ever to encircle their Queen of Love, 
Dziedzila, and to hear that deathless song which, long 
ago, burst her bosom open and laid bare to all men’s 
sight a heart broken with loving—the heart of Poland. 

Now and again: Perun the immemorial raises his 
voice and thunders, gloomily, threateningly, solemnly. 

The holy groves tremble, the sacred elves 
vanish from the surface of the lake, and lightning- 
flashes burn the sky. A storm has broken, sudden, 
terrific, driving, pursuing, shattering: 
tempest’s whirling blast, the proud fanes of the Druids 
totter and fall. 

Our Pole listens on. Summer’s breath on the fields 
of his fathers blows softly round his soul. The sea 
of golden wheat has dried away, the shocks and sheaves 
are standing, the sickle is at rest. Light quail and graver 
partridge are on the wing, searching the rich stores of 
the stubble. Waves of harvest song are on the air: 
from marsh and pasture comes the echo of the herds- 
man’s pipe: not far away, there is the hum and bustle 
at the wayside inn. The fiddlers play dexterously, they 
play by ear, thrusting in a frequent augmented fourth, 


familiar, racial: a rude bass viol supplies a stubborn 
pedal: and our folk dance briskly, stridingly, or sing 


slowly, musingly—a healthy folk, wayward, merry, yet 
soaked with melancholy. In the little church 
across the road an organ sounds, poor and humble. 
The Polonaise 
WAY there, in.the stately Manor, lights are flaring 
in the halls; great nobles, county electors maybe, 
are gathered here in a colored, glistening throng. Mu- 
sic sounds. My Lord Chamberlain, or whoever pres- 
ent be most dignified of rank, steps forth to lead the 
Polonaise. There comes the clank of swords, the rustle 
of brocaded silks against wide sleeves, purpled lined. 
With dashing step the couples march on proudly, while 
soft, smooth words begin to flow towards fair cheeks 
and lovely eyes—the glib words of the old Polish tongue, 
well interspersed with manly Latin, and with here and 
there a timid touch of French. d 
The dance has ceased; and now an old man, long- 
bearded, white-haired, silver-voiced, tells some misty tale 
to the sound of bagpipe, lute and harp. He tells of 
Lech, Krak and Popiel, of Balladyna, Veneda, Grazyna, 
he chants of lands beyond the seas, of 
atian skies, of jousts and troubadours, . . . he 


at times even with impa- . 


caught in the > 


sings of the White Eagle, of Lithuania’s Horsemen, 
of victorious encounters and of battles lost, of vast, im- 
mortal struggles, unended and unsolved. . . . All 
listen and all understand. : 

Mut in the garden where the air is sweet with breath 
of roses, with sigh of jasmine and of lily, a lovely 
daughter of the house, under the shielding murmur of 
the limes, caught in a starry Nocturne, whispers to some 
sad youth the tender sorrows of the summer night. 


Summer has passed now, and so have many sum- 
mers. Gone are the armored knights and their con- 
quering marches, fallen are the wings of the intrepid 
hussars who once victoriously ploughed the Baltic 
waves; the manhood of the Lancer’s noblest charges is 
now no more; nothing remains but a memory fast-held 
in the annals of our glory. Autumn has come 
—here are Preludes that almost seem to be Epilogues. 
Is this Life’s autumn? No; it is rather Autumn’s life 
that here begins. The days are shorter, the light wanes, 
fair times and merry are rarer now. Yet, when the 
sun shines forth in its glory, it is hard to tear oneself 
away from so much wealth and. matchless color, and to 
face consciousness of dusk, of the outweighing shade. 
The old timepiece that measured fairer days for our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers now solemnly 
strikes a late, a midnight hour. The gloomy wind 
howls in the empty chimney; one hears the measured 
drops of the autumn rain, the soft thud of withered 
leaves falling to earth, the mournful rustle of the or- 
phaned branches. 

The old graveyard is full of ghosts; amid the ancient 

mounds and hillocks phantoms creep, spectres fulfill their 
shadowy rights. What ghost was that? Whose spirit 
there went past? Was this Zolkiewski? or Czarniecki’s 
noble shade? Were these the traitor brothers, Boguslaw 
and Janusz Radziwill? or Radziejowski of equal stain? 
Was not this the lofty figure of Kordecki—luminous 
still in this hour of darkness with the light of Jasna 
Gora? Was this not Sicinski, of dishonored bones? 
Here perhaps Rejtan the patriot, or Potocki the renegade 
Marshal of Targowica. Here perhaps Bartosz Glo- 
wacki, the peasant hero, or Szela the infamous. . 
Ah, no! these names belong to history, for History, 
although she stands at the threshold of immortality a 
fastidious guardian, admits to her sanctuary good and 
bad alike, provided only they be great. 


Part of Immortality 
B UT the music we speak of is a part of immortality 
itself and harbors all, great or little, strong or 
humble, famed or nameless, stripping them only of 
the errors and guilts of their earthly covering, and bring- 
ing them forth anew from the cleansing depths of the 
soul, beautified, ennobbled. 

Chopin beautified, ennobled all that he touched. Deep 
down in Polish earth he discovered precious stones of 
which he fashioned the most priceless jewels of our 
treasury. He it was who first conferred nobility upon 
our peasant, the exquisite nobility of beauty. He led 
that simple figure forth into a wider, greater world, into 
castle halls, glittering w:th light, and set him close be- 
side the proud Lord Palatine; he set the village herds- 
man beside the Knight Commander, the disowned or- 
phan beside the lady of high birth; poet, magician, mon- 
arch by right of genius, he equalized all ranks; not 
here on the plains, on the flats and levels of every-day 
life, but high up on the loftiest summits of human 
emotion. 

The Pole listening to Chopin is aware of all this, 
because he listens to the voice of his whole race. Be- 
ginning with the peace, sweetness; and light of the 
wind-swayed Berceuse, ending with the two Sonatas, 
portentous, strong as if forged of heroic metal, he pos- 
sesses the entire gamut of his own and of his nation’s 
life. He sees himself an infant once again on a golden, 
burning day when above his cradle orchestras of but- 
terflies played to him in the sun, when swarms of bees 
hummed out to him their honeyed song, when choirs 
of birds twittered to him softly as if in fear to wake 
the sleeping child. He, sees his boyhood, rural, 
angelic; his youth, lofty and. clouded; his manhood, his 
age of affliction. . And here is Winter now. 
Snowflakes, borne on the whistling breath of tempests, 
have stiffened white on the field$ of his home. Here 
is the very close of life, the end\of dreams, of strug- 
gle, and of pain. His last poor, narrow house 
is on the dismal chariot, his frail ;emains are being led 
back to the open bosom of the ave his mother; and 
on this pilgrimage towards eternal rest he hears the 
mighty, solemn trumps of the archangels. 

The Pole listens and sheds tears; pure and abaniant: 


We all listen so. For none could listen otherwise to 
\ 
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him who, by the grace of God, was spokesman of the 
Polish race. 


Chopin Wholly Polish — 

CHORIN came into the world after the triple murder 

of our nation. Napoleon’s star was at its zenith 
then in Europe’s sky, that star which, during long 
years, shed upon Poland illusive rays of hope. In child- 
hood Chopin knew the comparative liberty enjoyed by 
the Kingdom, newly cut out, as a heart might be, from 
the living flesh of the Nation. That violent storm 
which was presently to shatter the whole of our coun- 
try had already gathered in the sky when Chopin left 
his native land forever. He did not go forth alone. He 
carried with him that which Mickiewicz somewhere de- — 
fines as “genius loci,’ but which we here prefer to call 
“genius patrie;”’ he carried with him the spirit of the — 
Land of his Fathers, destined to remain with him till 
death. 

It. was, thanks to this spirit, that, even were desire 
not lacking, none could ever take him from us. France — 
herself, in spite of blood-relationship through his father, 
has never dreamed of using his glory for her own em- 
bellishment. No one asks a king to give account of his 
blood; royal spirits accept with. crown and sceptre the 
nationality of the hearts subject to them; but the mys- 
tery, depth, sensitiveness, and volcanic force of Chopin's 
creations provide no elements of kinship with the — 
French race; his very form lacks the stamp of courtly . 
elegance, veniaciad it by a dignified and exquisite nobil- — 
ity. d 
Not even that nation, mighty in numbers, strong yet 
oceanless, which fain would create unto itself a sea 
engulfing all Slavonic streams, not even that nation 
which has taken so much from us already, has yet dared — 
lift its usurping hand towards Chopin. He too was a 
Slavy—yet with how great a difference! How distant 
his grace and charm, his wealth of colors, of lights and— 
shades, from the sombre and monotonous although clever 
Russian muse upon whose cheek no smile of humor 
or of happiness seems ever to have played. What an 
abyss between his yearnings, his griefs, the unfailing fit-— 
ness of his tragic sense, and that withering despair 
which blows towards us as a blast frost-laden; across 
Steppes immeasurable, boundless, hopeless. . . . 


(Continued on page 145) 


Chopin’s Estimate of Fellow Musicians 
He placed Bach “very much first.” 
He found Schubert uneven and said of his works, 

“The sublime is desecrated when it is succeeded by the — 

trivial.” > 
For him Weber’s music was “too operatic.” 
He dismissed Schumann, as a composer, with airy 

contempt. : : 
When speaking of Berlioz, to Gutman, he picked up 

a pen, bent back the point, and then let it snap as he © 

jested, “This is the way Berlioz composes—he sputiers — 

the ink over the pages of ruled paper, and the result — 
is as chance wills it.” 

Only the C-Sharp Minor and certain others of ue id 
sonatas of Beethoven inspired any enthusiasm withia 

him. q 
He admired Liszt as a virtuoso but rated him lightly — 

as a composer. But it must not be forgotten that he 

had an opportunity to see only the earlier works of 
this amazingly versatile character. 

After Bach, he loved Mozart best. Mozart was his— 
ideal poet among the composers, because he “is always” 
beautiful and never commonplace.” On his death-bed — 
he is reported to have said, “You will play in memory — 
of me and I will hear you from beyond.” To this, — 

Franchomme, thinking to please him, responded, “Yes, — 

master; we will play your sonata,’ referring to the 

one for piano and ‘cello. ‘Oh, no, not mine,” objected 
the dying composer; “play really good music—Mozart, 
for instance.” ; 


Six “Dont’s” for Young Students 


By Gertrude Conte 


Don’t keep the loud pedal down for good, : a 

Don’t play the accompaniment louder than the melody. 

Don’t play faster the easy measures and then have to” 
slow down at the harder ones. g 

Don’t sit so close to the piano that your elbows Po 
out at the back. 4 

Don’t guess at the very low or very high notes nor hit 
them by chance. 

Don’t think any music too easy to be played well. 
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A Chopin Pilgrimage in the Mediterranean 


Miss Julia E. Schelling was born in Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. Like her two brothers, 
Felix E. Schelling, Ph.D., of the University 
of Pennsylvania, noted for Shakes perian re- 
search, and Ernest Schelling, the composer 
and pianist, she was educated in music at an 
early age, first with her father and later 


66 Y LIFE,” wrote Chopin, “consists of an 
episode without a beginning, and with a sad 
end.” 

This little story is a fragment of that epi- 
sode, having its beginning and end on the mysterious 
Island of Majorca off the coast of Spain. It was 
never intended for publication. 

My pilgrimage to the shrine of Chopin disclosed to me 
some unknown facts about his sojourn there; and I am 
giving them to’ you as the kind-hearted people on the 
island and an old monk at the Monastery of Valdemosa 
gave them to me. 

The splendor of an almost tropical sunset was spread- 
ing its glow over land and sea when, with passengers 
comfortably seated upon the deck, our tiny steamer puffed 
away from the sea-wall of Barcelona, over the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Balearic Islands. 

The total population of eleven of these islands, in 1900, 
was one hundred and seventy-one people; and all were 
inhabited, even the dread Island of Cabrera, a place of 
banishment from which no exile returns. The Islands 
Majorca and Minorca, from the Latin Major and Minor, 
were inhabited by savages until the Carthaginians, Moors, 
Romans, French and Spaniards in succession claimed them. 

My destination was Palma on the Island of Majorca. 
It is only one hundred and thirty-five miles from Bar- 
celona; but the boats are small, and the sun was rising 
next day when we landed. 

Ramparts, dark and gloomy, surrounded the city on 
all sides except the port, where they were demolished 
in 1872. The ancient castle of Bellver towers far above 
palaces, churches, medieval prisons, and a wealth of 
wonderful ruins. The people look as primitive as the 
fortress and are dressed in costumes almost as old. 


Chopin’s Pilgrimage to Majorca 

It was such a picture as this which must have lured 
Chopin to these Islands seeking health. 

In November, 1838, accompanied by George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), her two children and a maid, he 
reached the islands by sailing vessel, after a tempestuous 
voyage. Exhausted, they at last found a charming villa 
in a grove of olives. George Sand wrote, “We could 


BY JULIA E. SCHELLING 


with Lowitsky and Joseffy. She also stud- 
iced organ with Samuel Strang, a pupil of 
Guilmant. For years Miss Schelling lec- 
tured with great success, through the north- 
west, upon Wagnerian O pera and other musi- 
cal subjects. Miss Schelling has made over 
thirty journics to the shrines of great musi- 


, 


find no small Inns, beds were bad, food worse;” and, 
to add to these discomforts, the Customs Officials held 
Chopin’s precious piano, demanding seven hundred francs 
(about one hundred and forty dollars) duty to let it 
enter the Island.- Later they reduced the amount of duty 
to four hundred francs. 

We are told that Chopin borrowed money to take this 
trip. Before leaving Paris, Chopin had sketched several of 
the Preludes and had offered them to the piano manu- 
facturer and publisher, Pleyel. He asked two thousand 
francs for them; but the necessity for this trip to sunny 
Spain and the immediate need for money arising, he 
arranged for an advance of five hundred francs, the 


JULIA E, SCHELLING 


cians. The article presented herewith is an 
example of her love for a closer view of 
“seats of the mighty’ and recounts certain 
incidents in Chopin's life not generally 
known. The close observation which dis- 
covered these makes the article unique in its 
unusual interest and value. 


balance to be paid upon the delivery of the manuscript. 
This remarkable series of compositions, which cost the 
publisher only five hundred dollars, has in itself pro- 
duced a financial return that can hardly be measured 
by figures. Thousands and thousands of copies are sold 
every year. More than this, those exquisite Preludes 
have been a ceaseless source of inspiration to the entire 
world of music for three quarters of a century. And 
the petty customs officials at little Palma held Chopin’s 
piano, demanding seven hundred francs duty ! 

The piano was a Pleyel; let us hope that the wealthy 
‘firm in Paris advanced this piano with the five hundred 
francs asked by Chopin. Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 
states that Chopin’s piano was held from November 
1838 till February 1839. Information obtained on the 
Islands places the time of detention at two or three weeks. 
It is probable that the piano was held’ for a longer time 
at the port and delivered to him at Valdemosa, his second 
resting place on the Island. I found the people of Majorca 
reluctant to discuss Chopin’s sojourn there! The beauty 
of the Islands delighted Chopin. Settled in a charming 
villa far from the excitement of Paris, everything was 
for a time, colour de rose with the party; but the rainy 
season set in and Chopin’s illness increased to such an 
extent that the landlord insisted on their leaving and 
paying for the process of disinfecting the villa. So 
little attention is paid to sanitation on these primitive 
islands that I believe that the fumigation was not for 
sanitation, but as a rite or spell to ward off the “Evil 
Eye” so dreaded by superstitious Spaniards even to-day. 
From the first, Chopin's little party. was suspected of 
witchcraft. The crude Balearic slingers (men who fought 
with stones cast from slings), noted from the time of the 
Carthaginians for their great strength, looked askance 
at the frail young foreigner with his strange following. 
Chopin was twenty-eight years old, George Sand thirty- 
four, her children fifteen and sixteen, Solange inherited 
her mother’s unconventional nature, but not her genius: 

Driven from their temporary home, without a roof 
to cover their heads, misunderstood by the hostile and 
inhospitable islanders, in a damp climate, at the coldest 
season of the year, these super-normal refugees could 
think of no other haven but the church. Accordingly, 
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in a chaise drawn by one mule our pilgrims started for 
Valdemosa, an ancient monastery of the monks of Char- 
treuse, which more than once has given shelter to illus- 
trious refugees. 


The Pilgrimage to Valdemosa 


HE DRIVE is a beautiful one through groves of 

oranges, figs, limes, olives and palms, the twisted 
trunks of the ancient olive trees looking like dwarfs, 
imps and weird goblins of the hillside! The very name 
Valdemosa exhales the poetic Moorish spirit which is 
spread over the island. This valley once be!onged to a 
Moorish Chief named Musa. In the old Chronicle it 
was named Val de Mus (Vallee de Musa, Valley of the 
Muse) an appropriate place for Chopin to seek refuge. 

George Sand, always a practical woman, perfectly 
indifferent to public opinion, is registered at the mon- 
astery of Valdemosa, where they sought hospitality, thus: 
“Madame la Baron Dudevant, her children, Solange and 
Maurice, and one of my family who is dangerously ill.” 
It was very obvious that Chopin was in a most grave 
condition at that time and that George Sand with her 
family was only admitted to the monastery because she 
was the nurse of a man believed to be dying and there 
was no other sanctuary. The humanitarian attitude of 
the devout monks thus rendered a great service to art. 
Chopin to the end of his life was profuse in his expres- 
sions of gratitude to George Sand for her tender care 
during the winter spent at Majorca. 

Three cells, opening on the beautiful ‘vine-covered 
cloisters, were allotted to them. My guide, a picturesque 
old monk who looked old enough to have remembered 
Chopin, stood with me in the center cell. “Here,” said 
he, “is where Chopin read and prayed; the piano too 
was here.” An old daguerreotype of George Sand, with 
her signature, hung on the wall; but no picture of Chopin. 
The furniture had not been disturbed; the piano alone 
was gone. 

The cell to the right was Chopin’s bed-room, low stone 
ceiling, tiled floor like a sepulcher. To the left of the 
living-room, the refectory or dining-room. A small win- 
dow was pointed out by my guide as the one through 
which food was passed to the occupants. I noted with 
pleasure that another small cell with stone steps, leading 
down the mountain side, had belonged to the suite allotted 
to Madame la Baron, where utensils still testify to ad- 
ditional comforts administered to Chopin during his 
sojourn with the hospitable monks of Valdemosa, 


Works of Chopin’s Majorca Period 


ITHIN the silence of those historic old walls, Cho- 

pin is said to have developed and written several 
Preludes; the Ballade in Ft, op. 38; Polonaise in C 
minor, op. 40 No. 2; Scherzo C# minor, op. 39. Huneker 
attributes the Nocturnes, op. 37, No. 1 and op. 37, No. 2 
to the Majorca period. He also contends that the famous 
Polonaise in A major, op. 40, known as “Le Militaire,” 
was written at Majorca and tells the story that, after it 
was written, “Chopin in the dreay watches of the night 
was surprised by the opening of the door of his cell and 
the entrance of a long train of Polish nobles and ladies 
richly robed, who moved slowly by him. Troubled by 
the ghosts of the past he had raised, the composer, hol- 
low-eyed, fled the apartment.” 

George Sand, most prolific author of her period, while 
at Valdemosa, wrote Spiridion. This remarkable woman 
boasted of royal blood in her veins. Disregarding the 
bar sinister, she claimed affinity: with Charles X and 
Louis XVII and inconsistently declared that she was a 
daughter of the people, sharing their instincts and 
sympathies. These peculiarities, however, were not under- 
stood by the simple-hearted people of the village, and 
stories. were circulated that George Sand was seen in 
white draperies, her hair unbound, wandering for long 
hours at night among the tombs of the dead. She danced 
a Sabbat in the cemetery. Her daughter, clothed in 
men’s garments, wandered over the mountain side in rain 
or shine! The village was scandalized. Aristocratic 
women of Spain, and I may add of France, in 1838, did 
not go out in the rain. The graceful lines of our droop- 
ing galoshes were unknown in those days. Only men 
braved the elements. Alas! George Sand lived a century 
too soon! What a bewitching flapper she would have 
made! Bewitching perhaps to-day, but in 1838 bewitched. 
Oh! the horror of that word “bewitched!’’ It never left 
its victim, be she young or old, lived she in ancient Spain 
or in our own free New England. 

The simple people of the village, always curious, and 
once so kind to these foreigners, now, at the whispered 
word, “bewitched,” covered their faces as George Sand 
or any of her “family” approached. Little children fled 
in terror, lest the “evil eye” fall upon them. 

At night small bands of peasants crept silently through 
the cloisters, and were rewarded for their boldness by 


hearing strange sounds from a_ strange instrument. 
Chopin’s was the first piano at Valdemosa. Those won- 
derful sounds continued at times all through the night. 
The spirit of inspiration was upon Chopin! The bewil- 
dered listeners heard the pianist depicting the perilous 
journey in storm and danger, the insurrections of an 
oppressed people, the glorious realization of success, the 
peace and quiet of the monastic home, then the wild long- 
ing for the unattainable, disenchantment, loss of con- 
fidence, of love, of life itself! The little group of 
prowlers, the audience invisible, crept away at dawn and 
whispered, “bewitched.” 

It soon became clear to Chopin that the superstitious 
attitude of the natives would make it impossible for them 
to remain even under the hospitable eaves of the monas- 
tery. Again the incongruous little band of pilgrims was 
ordered to move on, despite the desperate condition of 
Chopin. The dream of rest, of peace, of restoraticn to 
health, was ended. The fanatical fear and hatred of the 


COSTUMES AT MAJORCA 


These are the same to-day as in the time of Chopin 


peasants knew no bounds, Chopin’s precious piano, which 
had cost him such effort and money to take to Majorca, 
was dragged from the monastic cell, together with every 
vestige of his music, and burned publicly in the square 
before the austere old monastery of Valdemosa. Who 
knows what priceless scraps of manuscript might have 
been lost in those flames! 

In March, 1839, Chopin still very ill, returned to Mar- 
seilles. Later he went to Genoa, then to Nohant, and 
Paris. During these last years of his life he was obliged 
to take the greatest care of his health. He died in Paris, 
October 17th, 1848. At his funeral at the Chapelle de 
la Madeleine, Mozart’s Requiem was sung. Devoted 
friends followed the funeral cortege to Pere-la-Chaise, 
where he rests near the tombs of Bellihi and Cherubini. 
At Valdemosa the “episode without a beginning” found 
its “sad end”; but the genius of Chopin, in his music 
will live forever! 


What the Piano Teacher Must Know 


By T. S. Lovett 


Tuat learning what to think and how to think consti- 
tutes the basic principles of thinking. 

That the early stages imply accepting without ques- 
tioning, and the later stages, questioning without ac- 
cepting. 

That practice precedes theory, but that knowledge pre- 
cedes practice. 

That hearing is not listening. 

That swallowing is not digesting. 

That remembering is not knowing. 

That stating is not explaining, 

That the solution of all problems can be found in nature. 

That to teach the beginnings of things one must know 
their origins. 

That to teach the notes of the scale one must know 
a tone and its constituent parts. 


THE BTUDE 
Interesting Class Lessons 


By Alice M. Fiene 


Crass lessons, under the following plan, have been 
found to be of the greatest interest and profit to stu- 
dents. The classes consist of from three to six mem- 
bers each and meet once a week, the lessons being forty- 
five minutes in duration. The groups are just large 
enough to be companionable and to arouse the enthus- 
iasm which grows out of friendly competition, yet small 
enough to remain informal, so that the teacher is able 
to’ give the students individual attention. 

At first a thorough study is made of notation, rhythm 
and the correct writing of music, supplemented by ear 
drills. After this, the study of scale formation and in- 
terval building is taken up, along with music history. 
A certain amount of home work is assigned each time, 
with instructions that ten minutes a day be spent on it. 
If the work handed in is without errors, the pupil re- 
ceives a gold star cn his or. her progress card. About 
once in six weeks a little review test is given. Each 
pupil is required to keep a notebook, 

One feature in which the pupils take especial interest 
is the recitals. Each pupil is required to memorize and 
piay before the class something new every six weeks. 
This “something” is decided upon by teacher and pupil 
at the private piano lesson. Sometimes it is a piece, or, 
if the piece is very long, a portion of it may be played. 
Often a little study, if attractive and well-prepared, makes 
a pleasing number. The last five or ten minutes of the 
lesson time are devoted to this playing before the class. — 
The pupils enjoy it, and each is anxious to do his very — 
best when his turn comes. “Whose turn is it to play 
to-day?” is the chorus which greets the teacher at the 
beginning of nearly every lesson. Where the class is 
too small to have one member play each week, the 
teacher sometimes plays, or else fills up the time with a — 
musical story or something of a like nature. This plan — 
has proved to be an almost infallible cure for stage- 
fright. 

Another thing the pupils like is a “practice lesson.” 
Some easy piece with simple harmonies (mostly I and Vi 
with an occasional IV and II) is chosen, and each pupil — 
in turn memorizes four measures. One pupil sits at * 
the piano while the rest sit or stand about, close enough 
to be able to watch both the music and the keys. The — 
piece is first analyzed by the class as a whole—key sig- | 
nature, time signature, rhythm, phrases, harmonies and 
other features being named. After this the first phrase 
is analyzed for its harmonic pattern, which is memorized 
and repeated by the class in chorus. Now the pupil at — 
the piano plays the left-hand part twice from the music, — 
paying special attention to notes, fingering and count- 
ing. Then the book is closed and he is told to play the 
left-hand from memory. If he succeeds, it is played — 
once more—“to make it stick.” If he does not quite — 
remember, the other members of the class may help, or, 
if they also have forgotten, he may play it once more — 
from the book. The average ‘pupil will know it after _ 
this. As soon as he can play the phrase through twice 
with the left hand without mistakes, the entire process — 
is repeated with the right hand. Now the pupil is ready _ 
to put the hands together, from memory, consulting the 4 
book after the first playing, to see whether or not it _ 
has been done correctly. After it has been played twice — 
more perfectly from memory, the next pupil is ready — 
to begin. 4 

At the end of the lesson the entire piece (or as much ~ 
of it as has been learned) is played, each pupil taking | 
one phrase. If the work has been done carefully, and the — 
change from one pupil to another is made quickly, a 
person in an adjoining room will hardly ‘suspect that 
there is more than one performer. This is entertain-_ 
ing as well as instructive; it helps the one who is poor 
at memorizing, but also compels those who grasp it 
easily to concentrate. ; 

The class lessons become an incentive to do bettef 4 
piano work. The writer has three little pupils (girls — 
eleven years old) who must be told constantly not t 
overdo their practicing. 


Vary the Position 


By B. I. C. 


Littre folks do not like to sit still. Tet the pupils stand — 
for ear training and dictation work, having them march 
and clap to make sure they feel the rhythm. Sticks or = 
batons are useful for beating time as teacher plays, when 
studying rhythm of new pieces. To get hand position and _ 
condition correctly, drill them at a table. In early sight — 
reading the pupils may stand before the music rack and — 
name the notes aloud. 
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~The Present-Day Significance 


Mr. Harold Bauer was born in London, April 
28th, 1873. His introduction to music came 
‘through his father, who was a violinist. Later 
he studied with Adolf Pollitzer, the noted London 
teacher. His first appearance as a violinist was 
im 1883. Thereafter he made many successful 
tours of England, as a violinist for nine years. 


66 HE PRESENT significance of Chopin is 
possibly greater than ever. Certain it is that 
no other composer of works for the piano- 
forte can draw as many ardent admirers 

to pianoforte recitals. The remarkable thing about 

the compositions of the great Polish-French master is 
the quality of high musical interest in all of his works. 

Many masters ascend to great heights in some of their 

compositions; but these are alternated by periods when 

Homer has not only nodded but also has fallen quite 

securely asleep. Chopin seems to be marvelously alive, 

musically, in every one of his compositions. He is never 
banal, never trite, never inconsequential, even in his 
lightest numbers. 

“There is to be observed of course an unmistakable 
development in his genius. He differs somewhat from 
Mendelssohn or Mozart in this respect. The works of 
his maturer years reflect the soul growth of a great 
genius. This evolution is most interesting and something 
which the astute teacher should point out to the pupil. 
Some of Chopin’s earlier works seem somewhat old- 
fashioned now. They represent the care and attention 
to detail which characterize his later works, but are at 
times more like the compositions of a talented youth 
than the outpourings of a master mind. But, as I have 
remarked, they never have the element of the banal. 

“Take the case of the famous Nocturne in E flat which 
“everybody” plays. It loses nothing because of its popu- 
larity; and, even though it is heard thousands of times, 
it does not seem hackneyed, when it is played by a mas- 
ter pianist. It is peculiarly Chopinesque. No one but 
Chopin could have written that emotionally delicious 
melody. There is a tendency to play this composition 
with a kind of mawkish sentimentality. The studerit 
hears rumors of the wonders of rubato and his first ex- 
periment is often with this composition. He fails to 
keep up the regular rhythm of the left hand and dis- 
torts the right hand melody as he chooses. The result 
is a kind of meaningless jumble which would have horri- 
fied Chopin. 


GEORGES MATHIAS 


Famous pupil and exponent of Chopin. This rare portrait 
as found among the effects of Mr. Case, a pupil of Mathias, 
‘ho recently died at the Presser Home. 


An Interview with the Eminent Virtuoso Pianist 


HAROLD BAUER 


In 1892, he went to Paris where he studied piano 
for one year with Paderewski. The following 
year he made a tour of Russia, during which he 
appeared as a pianist. Since then he has repeat- 
edly toured Europe as a virtuoso. For many 


years his home has been in the United States; 
and he is now a citizen of this country. Mr. 


AN IDEALIZED PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN BY DELACROIX 


A Little-Observed Manifestation of Chopin’s Genius 


“One of the ways in which Chopin’s genius was mani- 
fested was in the extremely artistic manner in which he 
developed ornamental passages that other composers had 
treated in a purely conventional manner. He gave such 
passages a real musical significance; and by this I mean 
that he related them organically to the structure as a 
whole. In order to appreciate what I mean, one has 
only to investigate some of the piano compositions of 
his contemporary players of the Parisian school. They 
were filled with runs and trills and arpeggios and 
cadenzas that can only be described as protuberances. 
The pianoforte pieces of Thalberg, of Henri Herz, of 
Kalkbrenner, with their interminable variations, were 
often very tiresome and artificial. With Chopin, how- 
ever, the smallest trill or turn has an inherent artistic 
relation to the whole. The result is that literally tons of 
the music of Chopin’s ephemeral contemporaries have 
vanished, and Chopin is as vital to-day as it was when 
it was written. 


“As an illustration of the difference in treatment, look 
at the first of Hummel’s Preludes in all major and minor 
keys. (Op. 67, No. 1.) 
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Bauer's playing is famous for its broad human in- 
terest, its sympathetic beauty and aesthetic values, 
as well as musicianly finish. He is also distin- 
guished for his remarkable ensemble playing with 
such artists as Thibaut, Casals and others. He isan 
eminent type of the modern interpretative artist 
who with his music is also a man of broad culture. 


“Contrast this with the first of Chopin’s Preludes in 
all major and minor keys. 


“This. innovation in treatment, which pervades all of 
Chopin’s later works, had far reaching effects. It influ- 
enced all of the thinking composers who followed him; 
and it is impossible for a composer who is in the least 
stereotyped to get any recognition whatever in this day. 

“In addition to this, Chopin’s harmonic ideas are orig- 
inal and distinct. Even in his earlier works one may find 
evidences of harmonic treatment no previous composer 
had ever touched. The observer will also note that all 
of Chopin’s harmonies are exquisitely appropriate. They 
are just the right thing at the right time and never seem 
forced or strained, as though the composer were seeking 
effects rather than the natural expression of his own 
ideas. It must not be thought however that Chopin was 
not regarded as an iconoclast in his day. One severe 
French satirist went so far as to say in comparing him 
with John Field: ‘Where M. Field makes a graceful 
gesture, M. Chopin makes a hideous grimace.’ Indeed, 
Chopin was treated to far more bitter criticism than that 
which has greeted Debussy and Ravel in our day. 

“Chopin played very little in public. He was a great 
social favorite and played a great deal in private. For 
this reason the public was some time in coming to know 
his works. Indeed some of his finest things were pub- 
lished posthumously. On the other hand, Debussy and 
Ravel -found a world waiting for novelties and innova- 
tions. They had little opposition to overcome. Schumann 
and Liszt recognized Chopin as a great genius immedi- 
ately ; but there were many others, like Mendelssohn, who 
showed an indifference which must have been discour- 
aging to the master. I am old enough to remember meet- 
ing in Paris some very old people who never could com- 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


Great Polish Poet whose works inspired many of 
the Chopin Masterpieces 
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prehend the success of Chopin. I remember one old 
gentleman in particular, Eugene Sauzay, one of the violin 
teachers at the conservatory. He could tolerate the early 
Chopin; but he said, ‘I cannot comprehend how he could 
degenerate after he had written so many charming things 
which everyone liked.’ Degenerate! Chopin’s whole life 
was a continual evolution. His works became more 
powerful and more dramatic with each increasing year. 

“Such outstanding masterpieces as the Ballade in F 
Minor, the Barcarolle, Polonaise Fantasie and Polonaise in 
F Sharp Minor, are the outpouring of a great soul. They 
seem to me among his finest works. I prefer them to the 
Sonatas. The Sonatas to my mind are less sure and less 
masterly. They are hampered by the form in which he 
must have felt himself constrained. 

“There seems to be a prejudice against a whole recital 
given over to one composer. There are hardly more than 
two composers to whom it is safe to devote a whole 
evening—Beethoven and Chopin. Of the two, there are 
doubtless far more Chopin recitals than Beethoven 
recitals. The recital devoted to the works of one com- 
poser seems to me however a very logical and beautiful 
idea. I gave a Schumann recital last year, in New York, 
and met with unusual favor. The Elschuco Trio gave 
eight recitals this year devoted to Brahms. Why not 
devote an entire evening to one master? At the drama 
and at the opera, the rule is to give one entire evening to 
one work. Only occasionally is it devoted to two or more 
works. The novel is far more in demand than collec- 
tions of short stories. There is likely to be a continuity 
of thought in one-composer recitals. Chopin's works and 
Beethoven’s works offer great variety in interest; and for 
this reason they have possibly been the composers most 
frequently selected for composer recitals. 

“Tn his day Chopin literally revolutionized the resources 
of technic. As a player it is said that he lacked great 
force. This may have been due to his weakened physical 
condition and it may have been due to his quest of 
extremely delicate effects little known before his time. 
On the whole Chopin’s compositions are played much too 
fast. The passage work always requires expression; and 
beyond a certain speed the ear is unable to appreciate 
properly the value of the individual notes. 

“The study of Chopin is often regarded with insufficient 
seriousness by students. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that some seem to regard his works as compositions 
in a freer style. Liberty is thus mistaken for license. This 
is a great error. Even the smallest of Chopin’s works 
demands the very best that can be found in the equipment 
of the master interpreter. One of his smaller preludes 
often has as much in it as many a protracted symphony. 

“Take for example these preludes : 
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F Minor 


Ex 6 


Every one of these is a masterpiece and a complete 
drama in itself. 

“The great dramatic powers inherent in some of the 
smaller Chopin works are marks of his iminense genius. 
Like Fortuny, he did not demand a huge canvas: to ex- 
press some tremendous emotion. Once, in San Francisco, 


Isadora Duncan and I gave a recital together. We 
rehearsed for several days. One of the most effective 
numbers was the E Major Prelude of Chopin. When the 
curtain rose, Miss Duncan was in the center of the stage 
crouching under a shapeless mass of draperies. As the 
modulations rose to their glorious climax, she gradually 
rose with them until she stood at full height with her 
arms uplifted—a wonderful figure of triumph. The 
effect upon the audience was very great. It gave to me a 
new meaning to the composition, although I had played it 
innumerable times.” 


Self Test Questions on Mr. Bauer’s 
Article 


1. How docs Chopin differ from Mozart or Men- 
delssohn? 

2. What is one particular way in which Chopin's genius 
manifested itself ? , 

3. What are the chief characteristics of Chopiu’s har- 
monies ? 
, 4. Which composers are best adapted to one-composer 
recitals, and why? 

5. Why should Chopin’s compositions be ee not too 


fast? 
ya apt fos ry, pate: 
THE LAST LINES WRITTEN BY CHOPIN 


Wp) gag Enletie 
TRANSLATION 


As this world is a place of great suffering, I implore 
you to open my veins so that I may not be buried alive. 


Inspirational Moments 


——$——— 


With Cultured Minds That Love Music 


“Music, to be fully enjoyed, must be known; and for 
the enjoyment to be lasting the music itself must be good.” 
Mr. Davin STEPHEN (Carnegie Trustee). 


“T think I should have no other want if I could always 
be filled with music. Life seems to go on without effort 
while I am listening to it.” 

Grorce Evror. 


“No life is complete, however worthy, useful and suc- 
cessful it may be, which does not include a responsiveness 
to the call of beauty and art, which has not known the 
thrill that comes with these things.” 

Otto H. Kaun. 


“Fatigue can easily be cured by music; and it is well 
known that persons who sing at their work tire less easily 
than others. Anyone who can play two hymns a day 
need never be tired.” 

Dr. W. E. DENTINGER. 


“Music is to the mind what the plow is to the soil. 
Music stirs up thought, it makes the brain more active, 
makes thought and life better, more harmonious. It 
drives out disagreeable thought, brings in thoughts of 
beauty, hope and aspiration.” 

ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


“Few deep emotions are capable of expression in words. 
It is an evening sky of mystic tints by Whistler, a noc- 
turne of soothing charm by Borodini, that act on the 
pent-up emotions of the true lover af beauty and soothe 
as only the gentle hand of Nature can minister to a 
troubled spirit.” 


JESSE F. SpENcER, Jr. 


“We may be sure that the first musical and literary 
influences under which ‘a sensitive boy comes will have 
a profound and lasting influence upon his mentality and 
his morale. Romanticism has given us some wonder- 
fully beautiful things, but it has probably done more 
to soften the moral tissues of the human race than any 
other phase of art in the modern world.” 

Ernest NEWMAN. 


hs Are they not the two wings of the soul 


THE ETUDE 4 
Climaxes in Chopin’s Art 


By Madame Antoinette Szumowska-Adamowski 


[Epitor’s Note: The following is from the pen of 
one of the most famous of Polish Musicians residing in 
America. Madame Adamowski has long specialized in 
the playing of Chopin and is well known to thousands 
of Etude readers.] 


Cuopin, who has created an entirely new and original 
school in composition, and started a new era in Ro- 
mantic Music, has raised the style of pianoforte music 
to its acme of perfection. Since his death, seventy-five 
years ago, not only no one has surpassed him, but no ~ 


_one has quite reached the high standard set by his com- 


positions for the piano. ‘ 

With the exception of his early youth there is an — 
extraordinarily small percentage of really weak com- 
positions in the very rich heritage left us by the great 
master, but in the general number, certain pieces stand 
out as climaxes in his art. 

Such are, before all, the few works written on a 
broader scale. Thus, among the Ballades, while all of 
them are perfect instances of poetic beauty, dramatic 
intensity and logical structure, the first one in G minor 
is perhaps the most dramatic and the richest in melodic 
inspiration; while the fourth one in F minor, is the 
most exquisite and presents many unusual traits, as 
well as the greatest depth of thought, which make it 
the least popular, the hardest to understand. 

Among the Scherzi, the second one in B flat minor 
is the most forceful, and has the most dramatic in- — 
tensity. ~ 

The Sonata in B flat minor is a composition on big — 
lines, very powerful in conception, of the utmost dra- — 
matic quality, very rich in melody and harmony; a 
work of sublime inspiration from beginning to end. i 

The same may be said of the B minor Sonata, es- 
pecially its first two movements. 

In the F minor Concerto the Romanza is one of the 
most wonderful and the most perfect of bits in the — 
world’s Musical Literature. ; 

Schumann used to say that it should be approached — 
with awe and in the humblest spirit by the virtuoso — 
wishing to perform it; it should be played on bended 
knees ! 

The I? minor Fantasy is one of the highest pinnacles 
of Chopin’s art, through its perfect form, its breadth, 
tremendous wealth of melodic motives, harmonic effects, — 
and its dramatic power. 

Among the Nocturnes, almost all are of great beauty; © 
perhaps ‘Op. 48, No 1; Op. 27, No. 1; Op. 62, No. 1 
and Op. 9, stand higher than the rest. 

The Etudes are not only the finest examples of Piano 
technic; they are really lyric or dramatic poems. Among — 
them, the Revolutionary Etude Op. 10, No. 12 and the 
Nos. 2, 3, 7 and 9 in Op. 25, are the most noteworthy. — 

The Preludes—while almost all of them short sketches — 
—are most exquisite in inspiration and treatment, and go 4 
through a whole gamut of musical expression. : 

But in the mee of all this original production, the © 
pieces claiming the greatest originality are those of the — 
national dance form; the Polonaises and Mazurkas, as — 
Chopin was the first who raised these items of Polish — 
dance form to the level of the highest musical com- 
positions, and was unrivaled and even unapproached in — 
this field by any other composer. § 

Among the Polonaises, the grandest, written on the — 
broadest lines is the well-known Revolutionary Polo- 
naise in A-flat major, Op. 53. Among the Mazurkas — 
there is an endless variety, a veritable mine of most 
exquisite melodies, richest and boldest harmonies, all” 
the changing moods of the most wondrous inspiration. 
Practically all are masterpieces, and it is hard to call 
a choice among them. 

This seems like presenting a rather overwhelming 
number of climaxes, but when dealing with the a 
of Chopin’s muse, can one help the feeling of being 
rather crushed by an “embarrassment of riches?” 


“A country is not artistic or musical when you can get 
its people to look at pictures or listen to music, but whee 
its people are themselves artists and composers.” 

—Mrs. Epcar Stittman KELtey, 


“Which one of the two powers may lift man 
to the highest plane, love or music? That is a 
problem. But it seems one might say, love can-_ 
not give us an idea of music, while music ex- 
presses love. But why separate the one from the 


—BERLIOZ. 
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A Character Study of Chopin 


A Picture of Chopin in His Youth, by the 
Polish Artist, Mirozewski 


T IS ONE of the strangest, as it is one of the regret- 
table aspects of literary activity that people who 
have written books about great men and women 
have seldom been able to dip into the well of truth 

and bring up a full bucket. It is only of recent years 
that biographers have learned to be frank: only~ recently 
have they learned that the weaknesses and imperfections 
of humanity are—in regard to genius, at least—not less 
fascinating than its virtues and its strength. Among the 
musical immortals who have been hero-worshipped and 
coddled and generally misrepresented by biographers, 
none would have a better reason to complain—if com- 
plaining were possible—than [Frederic Chopin. 

To the majority of music-loving people who have 
taken their ideas of the Polish master from the biogra- 
phies written by Liszt or Moritz Karasowski, Chopin 
was a super-poet whose heart was incessantly torn by 
tragic sorrow and whose body never found surcease 
from the hectic fever which finally consigned it to the 
tomb. There was enough truth in the floridly written 
pages of the composer’s biographers to make the figure 
which they offered to a guileless world plausible enough. 
But there was another Chopin, too, a jolly, fun-loving, 
healthy, witty Chopin who would have cut a strange 
figure in the salons wherein Liszt loved to depict him— 
salons filled with beautiful countesses who, leaning over 
the. piano at which the master poured out his soul, looked 
into his eyes with unutterable longings, their own suf- 
fused with the tears that had been born of emotions 
stirred by Chopin’s art. Liszt conceded but little to truth, 
when Romance stood by his side and guided his facile 
pen, and the fluttering, pallid, langorous weaver of poetic 
sounds was the only Chopin that he could offer to 
the world. 


Healthy and Life-Enjoying 


WHILE it is true that the Polish master always was 

delicate in constitution (what the medical pro- 
fession call the “tubercular diathesis” was probably evi- 
dent in him from the first) he was ordinarily a healthy 
and life-enjoying person, for the greater portion of his 
life. As a boy he was full of fun and mischief, incess- 
antly playing pranks upon his sisters and his school- 
fellows; and his gift for imitation and caricature was 
pronounced even in his earliest years. Something will 
be said of this talent presently, but it is sufficient to 
allude to it now as showing that Chopin, the side- 
splitting impersonator of his schoolmaster; the youth 
who, when he traveled in stagecoaches, kept the passen- 
zers in continuous mirth; the satirist who so frequently 


amused his friends with ironic quips, and whose ability, 


‘0 see the humorous side of life was as keen as it was 


By the Eminent Composer, Critic and Teacher 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


quick, was not always the mournful loiterer in grave- 
yards that many of his posthumous admirers believed. 

Yet in spite of his frequent sprightliness, Chopin was 
not the type of boy or man who, if football had been 
existent or popular in Poland, would have loved to play 
the game. That he could not endure violence of any kind, 
whether of action or of language, and that his sensitive- 
ness was almost abnormal, was due to the fact that in 
a man’ body Chopin. possessed a woman’s soul. 

In his adolescent years the letters which he wrote to 
his friend Titus Woyciechowski resembled, in their 
fervor of affection, the type of correspondence which 
often passes between highly romantic and ebullient school- 
girls. “I embrace you heartily and kiss you on the 
lips if you will permit me,” he wrote at nineteen. 
“You, my dearest one, do not require my portrait,” he 
wrote in the same period. “Believe me, I am always 
with you and shall not forget you to the end of my life.” 
It would seem that, in spite of the fact that in Slavonic 
countries kissing on the cheeks is a common form of 
salutation among men who are related to each other or 
who are friends, Chopin’s companion thought that a 
liking for osculation might easily be overdone. “Time 
passes, I must wash myself,” Chopin wrote to Titus in 
1830. “Do not kiss me now . . . but you would not 
kiss me in any case—not even if I anointed myself 
with Byzantine oils—unless I forced you to do so by 
magnetic means.” 


The Feminine in His Nature 


T was the feminine element in him that caused Chopin 

to be so attracted to the society of women, who cer- 
tainly were more likely to understand and humor him 
than men would have been. And with this element of 
the woman in him there mingled also something of the 
child. Liszt, for once permitting his Polish romanti- 
cist to escape from the scented hothouses of Parisian 
countesses, made mention in his book of Chopin’s naive 
liking for games. “He loved,” said Liszt, “the unim- 
portant talk of people whom he esteemed; he delighted 
in the childish pleasures of young people. He passes 
readily whole evenings in playing blind-man’s-buff with 
young girls, in telling them amusing or funny little 
stories, in making them laugh the mad laughter of youth, 
which it gives even more pleasure to hear than the sing- 
ing of the warbler.” Chopin’s feminine side had its effect 
upon his outward bearing. His interest in clothes was 
remarkable and his understanding of and liking for sar- 
torial effectiveness was akin to Richard Wagner’s. Even 
in his last days, when consumption had ravaged his 
frame and death had a bony hand upon the master’s 
throat, Chopin was particular as to how he looked. 

The year before death won his victory—in 1848, to 
be precise—the pianist-composer, forced out of Paris by 
the Revolution, betook himself to Britain. In Edinburgh 
he stayed at the house of Dr. Lyschinsky, a Polish 
refugee, who, having studied medicine in the Scottish 
capital, remained to practice it there. Mrs. Lyschinsky 
communicated to Frederick Niecks—one of Chopin’s 
biographers, and his best—the particulars of the master’s 
visit. “Chopin,” she said, “rose very late in the day and 


A Death Mask of Chopin Made a Few Hours 
After His Passing 


A Picture of Chopin at His Prime, from an Oil Painting 
by Malezewski 


in the morning had soup in his room. His hair was 
curled daily by the servant; and his shirts, boots and 
other things were of the neatest—in fact, he was a dandy, 
more vain in dress than any woman.” Like Wagner, 
too, Chopin was exceedingly particular as to the elegance 
of his surroundings. 


Selecting a Residence 


AVING, in 1839, obtained the assistance of his 

friend Fontana in the selection of a residence for 
him in Paris, the master wrote lengthy communications 
in regard to the details of the new abode, so that Fontana 
would not be led astray in choosing one which might per- 
chance corrode the composer’s sensitive soul. The wall- 
paper had to be dove-color, “only bright and glossy, also 
dark green with not too broad stripes. . . .1 prefer the 
plain unpretending and neat ones of the shopkeeper’s star- 
ing colors. Therefore, pearl-color pleases me, for it is 
neither loud nor does it look vulgar.” Having disposed 
of the important matter of wall-paper, Chopin later 
turned to the not less weighty business of curtains. 
Those in his ante-room had to be grey, and in the bed- 
room grey, too, but with white muslin curtains under 
them. There were directions as to red coverings for 
chairs and sofas. 

Having disposed of the furniture, Chopin psased on to 
coverings for himself. The faithful Fontana was com- 
missioned to purchase at his friend’s hatter a new speci- 
men of the season’s headgear. It had to be “of this 
year’s shape and not too exaggerated.” Trousers had to 
be purchased, too. Grey trousers, “something respectable, 
not striped, but plain and elastic. Also a quiet black velvet 
Waistcoat, but with very little and no loud pattern, some- 
thing very quiet but very elegant,” and so he continues. 


Chopin’s Associates 


T is not surprising than an individual so fastidious 

about his apartment and his clothes should have been 
equally fastidious in regard to the society in which 
he moved and had his being. Although he was not of 
noble birth, Chopin was happiest in aristocratic sur- 
roundings. From his youth he was the petted darling 
of aristocrats. In Warsaw he was invited as a child 
to the mansions of Princes Radziwill, Czartoryski, Lu- 
becki; Counts Lempicki, Czetwertynski, Hussarzewski 
and many others. In later years, when he found his 
residence in Paris, Chopin plunged himself into the 
same rarefied atmosphere. “I move in the highest so- 
ciety, among ambassadors, princes and ministers,’ he 
wrote in 1831, “and I don’t know how I got there, for 
I did not thrust myself forward at all. But for me 
this is at present an absolute necessity, for thence comes, 
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as it were, good taste.” So in the French capital the 
roster of Chopin’s friends and acquaintances reads like 
the Almanach de Gotha. 

It was this constant association with 
which, in part at least, was responsible for Chopin’s 
hyper-refinement. It must not be believed, however, 
that the Polish composer made a deliberate assault upon 
the salons of the noble and the great. No one was 
less pushing than he. When he traveled from Warsaw 
to Berlin in 1828 and the acquaintance of the famous 
men in'the Prussian capital would have meant much to 
him, .Chopin contented himself merely with gazing at 
them from afar. Writing of a concert at the Berlin 
Singakademie, at which he was present, Chopin wrote: 
“Spontini, Zelter and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy were 
also there; but I spoke to none of these gentlemen, as I 
did not think it becoming to introduce myself.” Nor 
was he more assertive in his art. The idea of giving 
a concert in Vienna when, in 1829, he was urged to do 
so by his friends, terrified this shrinking Pole; for 
Vienna was the city in which Beethoven and Mozart 
had appeared! 

Although Chopin knew his own worth—and what man 
of genius is ignorant of his worth?—he was not of 
that band which flaunts its achievements before the faces 
of all people. Soon after his arrival in Paris he found 
himself much in the favor and admiration of the con- 
noisseurs of art. Having stated in a letter to his friend 
Diewanowski all the fine and flattering things which 
had been said and done to him by the great artists of 
the capital, he continued: “Really, if I were somewhat 
more silly than I am, I might imagine myself already a 
finished artist; nevertheless, I feel daily how much I 
still have to learn and become the more conscious of 
it through my intercourse with the first artists here.” 


aristocracy 


Sensitive to Criticism 


ODEST as he was, Chopin was sensitive to criti- 
cism if it was unfavorable. When, after he had 
played at a concert in Vienna, the program of which 
had included dancing, the pianist-composer, having re- 
turned to his hotel, heard a gentleman in the coffee- 
room, on being asked how he had enjoyed the program, 
remarked that “the ballet had been very pretty,’ this 
so ruffled Chopin’s feelings that he left the room in high 
dudgeon and went to bed. It was generally agreed 
that Chopin’s touch on the piano was over-delicate; but 
although he read and heard this criticism of his play- 
ing incessantly, the master never became reconciled to 
it. “They are accustomed to the drumming of the na- 
tive pianoforte virtuosos” he wrote once after reading 
this judgment upon his delicacy of tone. And he added: 
“T would rather that people say that I play too delicately 
than too roughly.” 

Like many artists Chopin had his little eccentricities. 
Throughout his life he was superstitious. He had a 
horror of the figures 7 and 13 and would never live 
in a house which bore either of those numbers. Never, 
if he could help it, would he set out:on a journey the 
date of which would involve any of the unlucky figures. 
Nor would Chopin travel or perform any important 
labor on a Monday or a Friday—two days regarded in 
Poland as being unlucky. 

He thoroughly believed in dreams and presentiments; 
and, although Chopin may not have had a large number 
of the former, he had a multitudinous experience of the 
latter. “I have always a presentiment that I shall leave 
Warsaw never to return to it; I am convinced that I 
shall say farewell to my home forever,’ Chopin wrote 
in 1830. And that presentiment at least came true, for 
after he left Poland in that year, he never trod his 
native soil again. Occasionally his presentiments of 
coming trouble were accompanied by waking nightmares. 
George Sand had taken Chopin, then beginning his long 
struggle with the dread disease which eventually brought 
him to the grave, to Majorca, where they lived at the 
monastery of Valdemosa (deserted by the monks, who 
had been expelled and their property confiscated by the 
State). “Returning,” she wrote in Histoire de ma Vie” 
(Story of My Life), “from a nocturnal exploration 
in the ruins with my children, I found him at. ten 
o’clock at night before his piano, his face pale, his 
eyes wild, and his hair almost standing on end. It was 
some minutes before he could recognize us.” 


Affairs of the Heart 


HE mention of George Sand naturally leads to 

some mention of Chopin’s affairs of the heart. 
What with the composer’s constant association with 
the fair sex, the petting which he received from princess- 
es and others of noble birth, the romantic flavor’ of his 
music and, particularly, the balderdash written in his 
biography by Liszt, Chopin has been believed by most 


a? 


people to have been one of the Great Lovers. As a 
matter of fact he was nothing of the sort. Liszt, who 
hunted for himself diligently in the forests of romance, 
must have been puzzled at the reticence of his friend 
who, having so many opportunities for stalking the fair 
and noble game, remained placidly aloof. 

Three passions made up the sum of Chopin’s life of 
love. The first was his absorption in Constantia Glad- 
kowska, who came into his life when he was nineteen 
years of age. The young lady was a vocalist and a 
student at the Warsaw Conservatorium. It was charac- 
teristic of Chopin’s diffidence and lack of assertiveness 
that for long he carried his passion in his secret breast, 
unable even to meet the maiden whom he so adored. 
Only the pen of the poetic Liszt can do justice to the 
affair of Miss Gladkowska. “Like the Madonnas of Luini 
whose looks are so full of earnest tenderness, this 
young girl was sweet and beautiful. No doubt the sad- 
ness increased in that pure soul when she knew that no 
devotion tender as her own, ever came to sweeten the 
existence of one whom she had adored with that ingen- 
uous submission, that exclusive devotion, that entire self- 
forgetfulness, naive and sublime, which transform the 
woman into the angel.” 

There can be no doubt that Chopin was deeply smitten 
by Miss Gladkowska. Yet he did not propose to pursue 
her with importunities. “God forbid that she should 
suffer on my account,” he wrote to John Matuszynski 
in 1830. “Set her.mind at rest and tell her that as long 
as my heart beats I shall not cease to adore her. Tell 
her that even after my death my ashes shall be strewn 
under her feet. Still, all this is yet too little; you might 
tell her a great deal more.” Chopin might have been 
more reserved in his assurances if he had considered the 
possibilities of the future. Not very long after the 
infatuated composer had left Warsaw, Miss Gladkowska 
caused it to become unnecessary for her lover to make 
arrangements to have his ashes strewn under her feet, 
for she married a Mr. Grabowski, who was unromantic- 
ally in business in Warsaw. But Chopin too, must have 
been glad later that his passionate avowals were not 
destined to achieve the semi-immortality of the printed 
page until after he had departed to a bourne in which 
there is no lovemaking or giving in marriage. For in 
1835 Chopin fell in love again. 


Another Inamorata 

HIS TIME his inamorata was Maria Wadzinska, the 

sister of two boys who had been friends of the com- 
poser in his earlier Warsaw days. Chopin met the family, 
after a long separation due to his expatriation, at Dres- 
den in 1835. Miss Wodzinska was then 19 years of age, 
blest with a svelt figure, black eyes, which Niecks declared 
“Were full of sweetness, reverie and restrained fire,” and 
a lovely mouth around which there played “a smile of 
ineffable voluptuousness.’ It is not surprising that to 
such a charmer Chopin made a quick capitulation. 
Maria’s father was not particularly pleased with the 
intelligence which he received from his brother, at whose 
house in Dresden the Wodzinskas were residing, that 
the young lady and the fascinating pianist were much 
together in shadowy corners and at the piano—at which, 
of course, the young man would be entirely irresistible. 
Monitory coughs from the uncle had no effect upon these 
interesting tétes-d-tCtcs; still no immediate crisis dis- 
turbed the serenity of the Dresden visit. Maria and her 
brothers went back to their Polish domicile, Chopin, at 
the hour of parting, improvising a valse which later he 
sent her from Paris and which he entitled “L’Adieu.” 
The following summer they went to Marienbad and 
Chopin went too. This time the crisis arrived. After 
a series of long walks in the woods and much ardent 
music-making at the piano Chopin proposed. “Could 
Maria,” he said, “link her fate to his forever and be the 
continual inspiration of his life?” Alas! Maria could 
not. The Chopin affair already had been discussed, it 
seemed, by Count Wodzinski and his wife and both had 
set their faces against such a mésalliance; for although 
Chopin loved aristocracy he was not an aristocrat, and 


Count Wodzinska was the owner of an ancient name and . 


of Polish estates of more than fifty-thousand acres. 
Marie was devastated, of course, by the cruelty of 
destiny, but she must do as she was told. So there was 
another parting and the following year Chopin’s flame 
was allied to Count Frederick Skarbek, who, it may be 
added, treated her badly and caused her to sue for a 
divorce. 

The master’s third and last love-affair was more 
serious than those which had gone before. This is 
not the place, nor is there the space in which to en- 
large upon the qualities of Mme. Dudevant, better known 
to history as George Sand. This woman, whose literary 
artistry had given her a definite place in the hall of 
fame, was a curious example of her sex. “Everything 
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that is imposed upon me as a duty,” she once said “be. 
comes hateful to me.” By that token, her marriae to 
Casimir Dudevant was likely to end, as it did, in dister, 
Having lost a husband, George Sand consoled hself 
with the affections of various gentlemen, the mosdis- 


. tinguished of whom—before Chopin drifted into heath 


—was the poet, Alfred de Musset. When it is r2m- 
bered that Chopin’s sensitive soul was unutterly sble 
to endure the least violence of thought or acticand 
that anything that was bizarre or crude gave hin ual 
pain, it is difficult to understand the fascination ich 
George Sand had for him. For that lady was an- 
tithesis of all that the delicately- souled roman‘ be- 
lieved a woman ought to be. She was fierce, ‘ate, 
lacking in even the elements of decorum, lackinally 
in dignity—and she smoked cigars! Perhaps i be- 
cause she was the exact opposite of himself thanin 

was drawn toward this: extraordinary woman, who haa: 
as much of the masculine in her make-up as he had ° 
the feminine in his, 


in 1836 ae 


The two met for the first time ES 
reception given by the Marquis de Custine in Paris. The — 
biographic rhapsodists have outdone themselves in — 


describing the occasion. According to Louis Enault, 
Chopin was performing on the piano, “playing one o 
those ballads whose words are written by no poet, bu 
whose subjects, floating on the dreamy souls of nation 
belong to the artist who likes to take them. Suddenly, 
in the middle of the ballad, he perceived, close to the 
door, immovable and pale, the beautiful face of Leila” 
(alee George Sand). “She fixed her passionate 
sombre eyes upon him. The impressionable artist 
at the same time pain and pleasure. Others might list 
to him. He played only for her. They met again. Fr 
this moment fears vanished and these two noble soul 5 
understood each other—or, believed that they unders‘ood 
each other.” Bo, 
Karasowski gave an account of the meeting scarcely 
less thrilling. According to him, Chopin looked up from 
his improvisation to perceive “a Slain dressed lady, who, | 
leaning on the instrument, seemed to wish to read his soul 
with her dark and fiery eyes.” Mme. Sand, Karasowski_ 
adds, “wore a silk dress which exhaled a fragrance of 
violets. Speaking to Chopin with a deep, sweet 
voice, she made some remarks upon his playing and more — 
especially upon the contents of his improvisation. Fred- 
eric listened to her with pleasure and emotion; and — 
while words full of sparkling wit and indescribable — 
poetry flowed from the lady’s eloquent lips, he felt that : 
he was understood as he had never been before.” z 
That the biographers really were romancing when — 
they declared that the Polish master had become thus 
immediately a captive in the siren’s net is plain from a 
letter written by Chopin himself, in which he said, 
“Yesterday I met George Sand. She made a disagreeable - 
impression on me.” And Ferdinand Hiller recalled that 
after another meeting with the famous authoress at 
Liszt’s apartments, Chopin said to him on the way home, 
“What a repellent woman the Sand is! But is she really 
a woman? I am inclined to doubt it.” Yet his ultimate 
reaction to Sand’s charms, such as they were, was that — 
which is known to all the world. For some eight years 
this ill-assorted pair walked together down the path of — 
life. Finally there was a quarrel—no one knows pre-— 
cisely what it was about—and after 1848 they met no 
more. But long before that Chopin had been ill, and~ 
love and happiness and even music melted their raptures 
for him when the tomb was well in sight. 


Chopin Reflections 
“Pray as you feel.” 


* *k & 

“Time is the soul of music.” 
x ok ik 

“Listen carefully and often to great singers.” 
x OK OK 


“T cannot create a new school, 


because I do not even 
know the old.” : 
kk Ox 


“It is my conviction that he is the happier man who is 
able to execute his compositions himself.” 7 


* Ok Ox 


“Let your accompanying hand be your conductor, and 
let it keep time, even while your other hand plays rubato.” 


Hk ae 


“T owe it to the public and to myself to publish only 
good things. I kept to this resolution all my life.” 
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CHOPIN’S LAST INSPIRATION 
A famous picture by the Polish artist, Joseph M. Krzeez, showing the grim spirit of Death creeping in upon the great master 
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Episodes on the Life of Chopin 


Milestones, Musical and Otherwise, 


HEN Frederic Francois Chopin (pronounced 

Frederic Fran-swah Shoh-pan) was born at 

Zelazowa Wola, Poland, February 22, 1810, 

the great conquerer Napoleon Bonaparte was 
at the height of his career. Victory had followed vic- 
tory, and he was turning his covetous eyes toward Russia. 
In the path of his armies was Poland, proud and aris- 
tocratic in its ages of national life. After nearly a cen- 
tury of warfare during which Poland had been variously 
parcelled out to her neighbors, Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sia, the Poles saw some hope in uniting with the armies 
of the “Little Corporal” and waging war against her 
larger oppressor, Russia. 

Frederic Chopin was born of a French father (who, 
in Poland was known as Szopen) and a Polish mother, 
Justina de Krzyanowska. The child symbolized the 
uniting of two great peoples which have long been 
joined in political quests. The child was brought up 
with the atmosphere of conflict on all sides. According 
to Huneker, neither of his parents was musical. The 
father was a teacher and the home was one of culture 
and breadth. The mother was of noble ancestry. Fred- 
eric had three sisters but no brothers. The child was 
extremely sensitive and could not hear music without 
crying, His first music teacher, Albert Zwiny, a Bohem- 
ian, was startled with the boy’s talent as was his master 
in composition, Joseph Elsner. His general education 
Was pursued largely at home with his father’s pupils, 
and at the Lyceum. 


A Fragile Child, a Fragile Man 


HOPIN never. could be classed as eyen approaching 

robust physical power. Liszt described him as “frag- 
‘le and sickly,” Notwithstanding this, he was vivacious 
n his youth. His taste was exquisite and he formed 
n his childhood an aversion for coarse people or those 
vith bad manners. From his earliest years a great 
art of his work was inspired improvization. As a 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


child he had the habit of playing with his eyes cast 
upwards as though to the source of his inspiration. 
Once when the boy was playing in the rooms of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the gruff Russian bear grasped 
the little Chopin by the shoulder in apprehension and 
exclaimed, “Boy—why do you always look upward? 
What is it you see up there? Does your music come from 
there?” The frightened child rushed away from the 
Piano. 


Liszt—The Rhapsodist 


RANZ LISZT, always a rhapsodist, spoke of his 

youthful playing thus: “Chopin could easily read the 
hearts which were attracted to him by friendship and by 
the grace of his youth and thus was enabled easily to learn 
what a strange mixture of leaven and cream, of roses, 
of gunpowder and teachers of angels the poetic ideal 
of his nation is formed. When his wandering fingers 
ran over the keys, suddenly touching some moving 
chords, he could see how the furtive tears coursed down 
the cheeks of the loving maid or the young neglected 
wife; how they moistened the eyes of the young men 
enamored of and eager for glory. Can we not fancy 
some young beauty asking him to play a simple prelude, 
then, softened by the tones, leaning her rounded arms 
upon the instrument, supporting her dreaming head, while 
she suffered the young artist to divine in the dewy 
glitter of her lustrous eye the song sung by her youthful 
heart?” Lizst’s euphemisms painted a picture that was 
probably altogether accurate. 

After having listened to the honeyed words of the 
Polish nobility, particularly to those of his patron, 
Prince Radziwill, Chopin longed for experiences 
in other countries. In September, 1828, in company 
with a professor of zodlogy from the University (Dr. 
Jarocki), he made the five-day trip to Berlin in stage- 
coaches over “impossible” roads. There, owing to his 
companion, he was thrust into scientific circles greatly 


in the Career of the Most Famous Master of Piano Music 


to his embarrassment, as he had no desire to pose as a 
savant. His modesty was striking. At one concert he 
sat near Mendelssohn and, greatly as he desired to meet 
the older Master, Chopin could not embolden himself 
to present himself without a formal introduction. Chopin’s 
playing was so sympathetic and so appealing that even 
when he commenced to play in the parlor of a hotel 
auditors came running from all directions to hear him, 
although he was still unknown. On one occasion the 
hotel-keeper was so spellbound that he delayed the stage- 
coach so that the youth might continue. 

Chopin then journeyed to Vienna, where he appeared 
in concert with little preliminary announcement. His 
success was meteoric. The foremost men and women 
of the brilliant Austrian capital immediately commenced 
to idolize him. In Vienne ds in 3erlin, he heard many 
fine operas and was delighted with the metropolitan life, 

Chopin's art was so intimate and his improvisations so 
remarkable that efforts were continually made to hear 
the pianist apart from the concert hall. Chopin’s per- 
sonal modesty and _ his hesitancy about meeting people 
often made this very difficult. In Dresden, for instance, 
he was persuaded to go to the home of a Madam 
Dobryzcka. Desiring to please a compatriot, he went, 
and found in the company gathered two elderly ladies 
and a man of thirty. They were delighted with his play- 
ing. Ac the end of the meeting Chopin was introduced 
to the elder lady, “Her Majesty the Queen.” The others 
were the princess and the crown prince. 


Chopin in a New World 


ON THE first of November, 1830, Chopin left War- 

Saw never to see his native land again. At this time, 
it should be remembered, he was comparatively un- 
known as a composer. It is true that he had already writ- 
ten his masterly Concerto in E minor, had played it at a 
concert in August of that year and had doubtless writ- 
ten many other compositions. The only works then pub- 
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lished were the Rondo for Piano and the Variations for 
Piano (La Ci darem). 

During the following six years he published fifty-five 
of his best-known works. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he must have had these manuscripts in hand, it was 
a brave undertaking for a young composer to start out 
into the great world with the knowledge that under the 
severe conditions of travel he would probably never see 
his native land again. As he sorrowfully left Warsaw 
he did not know that his frietids had prepared a dramatic 
surprise for him. Reaching’ the first village on his 
journey, he met his Teacher, Elsner, and the pupils of 
the Conservatoire who sang a cantata composed for the 
oceasion and handed hima silver goblet. The goblet 
was filled with the earth of his beloved Poland—earth, 
that only nineteen years later was sprinkled upon his 
casket at Pére la Chaise, in Paris. 

His goal was Paris; but. on the way he stopped at 
many places. At Breslau, Schnabel praised Chopin’s 
playing, but asserted that altogether he was a fine pianist 
he could not compose. At Dresden he gave us the key 
to one of his sources of inspiration. He said to a friend, 
“Tf I lived here I would go to the Gallery every week, 
for there are pictures there at the sight of which I 
imagine music.” 

In Vienna he was chagrined to find that notwithstand- 
ing his previous successes he. was: literally forgot- 
ten. The publishers rejected his compositions—works 
which since made fortunes for others. He was so dis- 
couraged that he contemplated returning to his home, 
and would have done so if he had not feared that he 
might be a burden to his father. In fact, he even went 
so far as to think of suicide. The failure of a concert 
made it necessary for him to write home for funds to 
go to Paris. 

He started on the journey to the French capital in 
July. At Munich he gave a concert to enable him to 
continue the trip. It ‘was fairly’ successful. At Stutt- 
gart he learned the news of the Russian captivation of 
Warsaw and spent days in panic until he learned of the 
safety of his loved ones. 


-Paris—1831 


HOPIN arrived in the French capital at an hour 
when the interest in literature, in art and in music 


had reached a very high standard. Louis Philippe 
was emperor. Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, George Sand, de 
Musset, Gautier, Chateaubriand, Baudelaire, Prosper 


Merimee, Scribe and Saint-Beuve were in the full flush 
of their genius. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Liszt, Rubini, 
Lablache, Berlioz and others made a brilliant coterie of 
musicians. Art was everywhere. Small wonder that 
Chopin, with his half-French parentage, found this a 
kind of paradise. 

Chopin went to the conceited Kalkbrenner for advice, 
and tells of the meeting: “He proposed to teach me for 
three years and to make a great artist of me. But I 
do not wish to be an imitation of him and three years 
are too long a time for me. After having watched me 
attentively he came to the conclusion that I had no 
method; that although I was at present in a very fair 
way, I might easily go astray; and that when he! ceased 
to play there would be no longer a representative of 
the grand old piano school left.” 

Chopin made his Parisian debut in 1832. The concert 
was not financially successful, but it did establish the 
young composer’s reputation. Liszt, Mendelssohn, Hil- 
ler, Fetis and other leading musicians were loud in their 
praise. Still his income was so slight that he thought 
for a time of emigrating to America. Through Prince 
Radziwill, however, he was introduced to the home of 
the Rothschilds, and from that time on he was enabled 
to gain access to social circles which placed him beyond 
want. 


Chopin as a Pianist 


ARIS became the axis of his orbit and thereafter 
it remained his home. Great men and women were 
always ready to pay homage to his genius. His style 
of playing was often too delicate to please some of his 
critics. There is a story of Thalberg, who returning 
from a Chopin concert was heard to shout aloud. When 
asked why he made such a disturbance he replied, “After 
so much pianissimo a little forte is absolutely necessary.” 
Chopin realized that his playing was delicate and sub- 
dued; but at the same time he knew that it was impos- 
sible for him, with his nervous, retiring disposition and 
his slender frame, to become a lion of the keyboard. 
He did not like playing in public. In fact, he said to 
Liszt upon one occasion, “I am not at all fit for giving 
concerts. The crowd intimidates me; its breath suffo- 
cates me; I feel paralysed by its strange look and the 
sea of unknown faces makes me dumb.” 
Heller went so far as to state that at times Chopin’s 
piano tone was scarcely audible. Mathias, his pupil, 


said: “Those who heard Chopin play may well say they 
never heard anything approaching his playing. It was 
like his music. And what virtuosity, what strength, 
what force! But it lasted only several minutes.” Here 
we have two sharply contrasting reports, one intimat- 
ing that his performances were like keyboard cobwebs, 
the other indicating great force. The truth is half way 
bétween, From all accounts, Chopin was capable of very 
short, powerful passages; but he exhausted his strength 
so rapidly that there were no long-sustained fortes. His 
playing and his teaching were subject to fits of excitement. 
Mathias reports that he once saw Chopin so angry at a 
pupil that he raised a chair in the air and broke it upon 
the floor, 
Teaching Characteristics of Chopin 


F CHOPIN had a “method” of procedure in teach- 

ing pianoforte technic it was certainly based upon 
Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnasswm. It is said that he 
required all ofvhis pupils to prepare through this book. 
He was particularly insistent that the pupil should have 
a thorough technical training in scales, arpeggios and 
finger exercises. He excused no one from this. The 
fingers, and particularly those of the left hand, were 
trained to move with perfect independence. He did not 
hesitate to break the old tradition which literally pro- 
hibited the use of the thumb and little finger upon the 
black keys except in very unusual cases. His fingering 
was absolutely unique in that he always accommodated 
the fingers to the keyboard. He thought nothing of 
passing the second and third fingers over the fourth. 
Chopin’s own hand must have been remarkably elastic. 
It was not a large hand in any way, but according to 
Heller “It was a wonderful sight to see Chopin’s small 
hand expand and cover a third of the keyboard. It was 
like the opening of the mouth of a serpent about to 
swallow a rabbit whole.” 

It is well known that Chopin attempted to write a 
“method” but never got beyond the opening paragraphs. 
This fragment was given to the Princess Czartoryska, 
by Chopin’s teacher, and is reproduced here. 

“No one notices inequality in the power of the notes 
of a scale when it is played very fast and equally, as re- 
gards time. In a good mechanism the aim is not to play 
everything with an equal sound, but to acquire a beauti- 
ful quality of touch and a perfect shading. For a long 
time players have acted against nature in seeking to 
give equal power to each finger. On the contrary, each 
finger should have an appropriate part assigned it. The 
thumb has the greatest power, being the thickest finger 
and the freest. Then comes the little finger, at the 
other extremity of the hand. The middle finger is the 
main support of the hand, and is assisted by the first. 
Finally comes the third, the weakest one. As to the 
Siamese twin of the middle finger, some players try to 
force it with all their might to become independent. A 
thing impossible, and most likely unneécessary. There 
are, then, many different qualities of sound, just as there 
are several fingers. The point is to utilize the differ- 
ence; and this, in other words, is the art of fingering.” 

The novelty of Chopin’s own compositions was such 
that even as thoroughly schooled a pianist as Moscheles 
found many passages which he was unable to master. 
Later he ‘admitted that under the hands of Chopin 
these very passages resulted in “the most charming 
originality of execution; the harsh and dilettante-like 
modulations which I could never get over when play- 
ing his compositions ceased to offend when his delicate 
fairy fingers glided over them.” Mendelssohn was 
entranced by the playing of Chopin and said of him: 
“There is something so thoroughly original and mas- 
terly about his pianoforte playing that he may be called 
a truly perfect virtuoso.” 


When was Chopin Born? 


OME years ago the Musical Courier in a short article 

quoted nine excellent authorities who gave the date of 
Chopin’s death as March 1, 1809, one giving it as Feb- 
ruary 8, 1810, and another as eps care! 22, 1810. 

The dispute is century old. Accordiig to Henry T. 
Finck, who translates the baptismal certificate of the 
church in which Chopin was christened,-we can hardly 
question the written word of the priest who wrote, “I, 
the above, have performed the ceremony of baptizing in 
water a boy with the double name of Frederic Francois 
on the 22nd day of February, son ofthe musicians 
Nicolai Choppen, Frenchman, and Justina ‘Krzyzanowska, 
his legal spouse.” Huneker and Baker -credit this date. 
However, since the date of a man’s birth is the thing 
with which he has least to do the matter is purely one 
of historic interest. 

That Chopin himself was uncertain as to the date of 
his birth is revealed in a letter reprinted in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music in 1861. 

The writer (J. D’ortigue) is one of the many who 


‘ 
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attempted to become biographers of Chopin during the 
composer’s lifetime. In his letter he reports a conver- 
sation with the master. 

“At the period of which I am speaking, Chopin did 
not exactly know his age, for I find in my notes that he 
was born at Zalazowa-Wala, about 1810. It is impossi- 
ble for us, I wrote, to give more exactly the date of his 
birth. He, himself, could only fix approximately, the 
day on which he saw the light, by a watch sent him, in 
1820, by Mad. Catalani, and on which were engraved the 
words, Given by Mad. Catalam to young Frederick 
Chopin, aged ten years, This, by the way, leads us to 
suppose that, in his boyhood, he was a little prodigy, a 
fact, however, of which he did not boast. To return to 
Chopin’s age. M. Barbedette asserts that he was born on 
the Ist of March, 1810. M, Fétis, in the new edition of his 
Biographie amiverselle des Musiciens, fixes on the 8th— 
of March in the same year as the correct date.” % 


First Lesson on the Keyboard 


By M. E. James 


Many children approach the piano as a strange big 
world to explore. The keyboard is the path to they 
know not what experiences. They are thrilled, but 
they are timid. A wise teacher will foster the thrill, 
but take away the timidity by associating the keyboard, 
the most vivid part of the piano, with something inti- 
mately connected with child life. Children love stories 
about almost anything, but a story which can be con- 
nected with themselves or other children always makes 
the strongest appeal. 

Realizing this, I tell my pupils that the white keys 
are little white hove and the black keys are little colored 
fellows. Now for all of these children we have only 
seven names; so, in order that they shall all have a 
name, the same one must be used many times, But 
it is easy to remember who has which name, because of 
the way the children are arranged. For instance there 
are * 

“Two little colored boys 
Right in front of me; 

FE comes above them, 
Below them is C.” 


Now wherever there are two colored boys standing 
close together, 


“E comes above them, 
Below them is C.” 


The pupil can pick out E’s and C’s all over the piano 
saying the rhyme as he moves his hand over the key- 
board. 

But the colored boys do not always come in twos. 
There are many groups of three colored boys, and they | 
have different white children among them. When there — 
are : 

“Three little colored boys 
Sitting in a row, 

B comes above them 
And F comes below.” 


From this all the B’s and F’s are found. “ 

The pupil now knows all the E’s, C’s, B’s and F's. 
Knowing these, and knowing how the first seven letters — 
of the alphabet are arranged, it is easy for the child to — 
discover for himself the position of D who is always 
guarded by two colored: boys and walks between them, 
while G and A sit between F and B, : 

This lesson fills the child with pride. He knows so — 
much more than he knew at the beginning of the les-— 
son, and can claim the acquaintance of many new 
friends, black and white, whom he is anxious to intro-— 
duce to the whole family at home, with the result that 
everyone is reciting “Three little colored boys,” and — 
the pupil comes back confident, cheerful and keen for 
his next lesson. 


Can You Discriminate ? 2 


s 

3 
| 
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By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Can you explain the difference between— 
1. Metre and Tempo? 

2. Pulsation and Rhythm? 

3. Relative Pitch and Absolute Pitch? 

4. Primary Accent and Secondary Accent? 
5. Augmentation and Diminution? 

6. An “Anticipation” and a “Suspension ?” 
i 

8. 

9. 


. A Prelude and an Introduction? 
Musical Orthography and Musical Chirography? 
A Conductor and an Impresario? 


a 
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The Genius of Chopin 


[Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Rosenthal, world-famed 
for ¥s playing of Chopin, was born in Lemberg, 
Po}nd, December 19, 1862. His first teacher was 
Géth. Later, Karl Mikuli, one of Chopin’s most 

us pupils and a director of the Lemberg Con- 
sfatory, became his teacher. Later, he went to 
ma where he studied with Rafacl Joseffy. His 
it as a pianist was made in 1876, in Vienna, 
re he played Chopin’s “F-Minor Concerto.” 


ITH “Chopin doux et harmonieux genie,” Liszt 

\ began his memorial for the friend that he lost 
} too soon. 

Robert Schumann wrote about the Chopin 


Preludes : “They are like ruins, the wings of eagles scat- 


tered around in every wind,” 

Again in the same criticism, he says, “They are, more- 
over, like fine pearls, and everything that Chopin wrote has 
in it the indelible feeling, ‘Frederick Chopin wrote this.’ ” 

“We recognize Chopin in the rests, the deep artistic 
breathing of his genius. He is and always will be the 
most daring and the proudest musical genius of his time. 
Few musicians have had a higher place given to them by 
their contemporaries in the world of music. Artists and 
composers are forever battling for their own laurels, 
Alas! Those who follow the Muses rarely have time 
enough for the consideration of the genius of others.” 

Only the exceptional personalities ever pay tributes 
of this kind to one of their confreres. In all the history 
of music, there are no composers that show such a very 
great concentraticn of their exceptional contents in short 
forms as that with which we find the Preludes and Ma- 
zurkas of Chopin. In twelve short measures, it was possi- 
ble for him to embrace a whole tragedy. His little minia- 
tures are virtually revolutions in music. The intention 
and the execution of a musical thought were the same 
thing to him. He did not merely aim, he always hit. 

There is a scductivity to be found in the rare, exotic, 
and mystical character of his melodies. His musical 
logic is exceedingly forceful and it has a greatness com- 
parable only to the lines of Rafael. 

With all this, there is the volcanic power and richness 
of the modern soul, reaching into the Infinite. In the 
great climaxes of his flights of genius, he speaks, not in 
tones, but in thunder-bolts. Indeed, he has charged some 
of his musical masterpieces with veritable musical dyna- 
mite, revealing his phenomenal personality for all future 
generations. 

All through his Nocturnes or his Preludes he leads us 
into the enchanting atmosphere of a tropical night. His 
immortal melodies seem to flit around us like moon-moths 
in the flame of his great soul. 


Schumann on Chopin 


M4xY OF Chopin’s contemporaries were extensively 
reviewed in the writings of critics of the time. In the 
case of Chopin, however, only a very few of his fellow- 
artists commented upon his playing. “Like a great eagle 
he soared to heights that were beyond short-sighted eyes,” 
Robert Schumann, however, took great exception to the 
critic, Rallstab, who once said, “If Mr. Chopin had shown 
his Mazurka, Opus 7, to one of the great masters, the 
master would have torn it up in little bits and thrown 
them at his feet, which we wish to do now symbolically.” 
In his day, Chopin was still an obscure composer to 
many music lovers. They could not comprehend his 
genius. Therefore, we find in the important Englisk 
paper, The Musical World, during the year 1841, (that is, 
after Chopin had written his B Minor Scherzo, the Pre- 
ludes, the Etudes and most of the Mazurkas, Scherzos 
and Ballades), “Mr. Chopin has made an enormous repu- 
tation, a veritable fame, for himself, through means that 
we cannot discover. Indeed, similar distinction is refused 
to composers ten times more important than he is. It 
is certainly a biting satire that musicians of discernment 
in this day find in as unripe and narrow-minded a com- 
poser as is Chopin, work that can be praised as a classic. 
We cannot understand how it is that he is widely believed 
to be so great. His harmonies are affected stiff and 
clumsy. His melodies are forced and sickly. His far too 
lengthy works show a complete lack of orderly system 
and intelligent development. When he has these limita- 
tions, how can he be considered better than Strauss or 
any other manufacturer of waltzes ia 


; 
: 


By the Distinguished Pianist 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


From 1876 to 1878, he was a pupil of Liszt's 
at Weimar and Rome, keeping in touch with the 
great master until the latter’s death. 

In 1878, he began to make extensive tours as a 
pianist, astonishing the entire musical world with 
his prodigious technic. He then retired for six 


years and took the classical course at the Statts 
Gymnasium in Vienna, at the same time studying 
philosophy and aesthetics at the University of 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


With this did The Musical World persistently and 
violently attack Chopin, notwithstanding innumerable pro- 
tests coming from musicians. 

Even in our own times, critics have not hesitated to 
ostracize Chopin and place him in the group of virtuosos 
and drawing room composers, 

Even in the year 1910, at the Centenary of Chopin, the 
famous Viennese, Herr Doctor Julius Korngeld (father 
of the composer, Eric Korngold), committed himself by 
saying that Chopin cannot be included among the very 
greatest composers. 

In the closing years of the last century James Hune- 
ker, the American critic and author, in his estimable book, 
“Chopin, the Man of Musicians,” becomes a lyric rhapso- 
dist in describing the object of his love and of his fervor, 
Frederic Chopin. Huneker was also a composer and 
a pupil of Rafael Joscffy. 

Again, Dr. Hugo Lichentrich, the Polish critic, who 
was educated partly in America at Harvard University, 
where he studied music under Professor J. K, Payne, 


- CHOPIN’S HAND 


From a Cast Made During the Composer's Lifetime 
\ (Note the Broad Finger Tips.) 


Vienna, with Zimmerman, Brentano and the great 
Hanslick, as teachers. 

With this splendid educational background and 
incessant practice, he has remained one of the very 
great virtuosos of the age. His comments upon 
Chopin are worthy of earnest attention, In Vienna 
in 1913, he was persuaded by Desiet to put these 
into print. We have the pleasure of reproducing 
them here as of especial interest. | 


and later at the Berlin High School of Music and at the 
University of Berlin, published in 1905 a valuable review 
of Chopin indicating the great importance of the harmonic 
advances made by the Polish master 

Carl Fuchs, a friend and pupil of Nietzsche, has revealed 
in numerous articles the strong individuality of Chopin; 
and Adolph Weismann, with his reputation as an extreme 
conservative, has now written a book upon Chopin. Weis- 
mann’s book, which, according to the author, is admit- 
tedly a confession of his admiration for Chopin, devotes 
two hundred and seven short pages to a lively and enthusi- 
astic opposition to the sharp prejudices which some musi- 
cians of the past have held against the musicianship of 
Chopin. However, when Weismann discusses the music 
of the great Polish composer, from a psychological stand- 
point and also from the standpoint of the essence of its 
real musical worth, especially in those pages where Chopin 
and George Sand arrive, he is quite frequently in error. 
Perhaps this is because in his own breast he feels tender 
emotions marked by ardent desires, and these bring forth 
a stronger echo than the heroic emotions of Chopin. 
Since Chopin is not merely the Byron or the Heine of 
the piano, but also the Tyrtaeus of his own people.* 


Chopin’s Sacrifice 

HAVE never had very much belief in the opinion that 

Chopin was a slave to his soul and his senses. I would 
far rather believe that he wes more influenced by the 
inimitable chivalry and gallantry of his Polish race. 
There is no doubt that Chopin sacrificed himself in many 
things, because he felt that his own life was of very 
little significance in comparison with the high artistic 
nature that had becn given to him. When, however, he 
was located at Castle Nohant, in Majorca, he was far 
away from the inevitable noise and din of a metropolis, 
and where George Sand with her soft hand kept uneasi- 
ness away from him, he could transcribe his ideas to paper 
as they really came to him. His pitiful condition after 
the breach with George Sand indicated not merely that 
his pride was unbroken, but also that his haughty and 
virile strength of character, under such an affliction, was 
maintained in a manner indicating those characteristics 
of force which Weismann dwells upon. Chopin, one day, 
after the breach, met George Sand at the door of Madame 
Marliani’s, wife of the Spanish Counsul at Paris. He 
saluted her, and when he told her that her daughter, 
Solange, had a child and that she was feeling well, Mad- 
ame Sand merely replied, asking Chopin how he himself 
felt. Although the meeting must have been an extremely 
painful one for Chopin, the master expressed his thanks, 
asked the porter to open the door, and refused any over- 
tures for a_ reconciliation, George Sand apparently 
thought little of her grandmotherly dignity and thought 
a great deal of her more or less motherly attitude toward 
Chopin. 

She, herself, was as proud as Circe. Imagine what 
humiliation it must have been to have had her friend- 
ship discarded in such a way by Chopin. In the chapters 
in Weismann’s book under, “The Psychology of the Musi- 
cian,” he makes a bridge from the man to the composer, 
although he finds it difficult to deal with determining 
how much of Chopin’s work is intentional and how much 
unintentional. He cannot fail to notice this unbroken 
chain of great masterpieces which this composer pre- 
sented. 

Unless the composer has an all-pervading genius, un- 
less his intellect continually guides his work, we will find 
in his compositions flashes of inspiration, occasional con- 
fused passages mixed up with logical ideas, but Weis- 
mann, who was a very acute critic, 


found in the works 


*Tyrtueus was a Greek poet who flourished about 680 
B.C, Ile so inspired the Spartans by his war-like songs that 
they vanquished their enemies, the Messenians, in battle, So 
powerful were these poems that they were translated into 
English at one time and circulated through the army for the 
purpose of fostering the war-like ardor of the soldiers, 
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of Chopin nothing of this sort. He went so far as to 
say that in Chopin we find a beautiful virgin forest in 
which there are no weeds growing. This same Weismann, 
who talked of the accidental harmonies in Wagner, en- 
deavors to make clearer in the works of Chopin the things 
that appear as the natural development of the whole; 
whereas with smaller intellects, the invention is not only 
lame, but the works are subject to caprices which bear 
no structural relation to the composition. Weismann 
mentions in this connection the exercises of harmony 
which appear in modern compositions. These exercises 
have very little relation to the organic whole of these. In 
Chopin he finds that all the innovations are natural. 
_ Weismann is in his own element when he studies these 
compositions analytically. At times he does not realize 
the innate character of Chopin. In fact; in speaking about 
one of the Nocturnes, he refers to it as hot-house air, the 
eternal song of love, shrieks, soft crying in a quiet prayer. 

The Nocturnes of Chopin seem to know everything 
and everybody. They are often protests against aristo- 
cratic states of society and tend to annihilate the weak. 

Weismann did a great service in publishing the collected 
letters of Chopin. Through these he shows the great 
composer as a reserved man with a kind demeanor. His 
conversation was often lined with spiritual glimpses and 
occasionally there were sharp satirical invectives. Some- 
times Chopin is cool, sometimes he is critical and at other 
times he is over-enthusiastic. Now and then he makes 
ironic remarks about art. One of Chopin’s characteris- 
tics was that he avoided giving the program significance 
of his works. That is, he would not personally and did 
not personally desire to have people imagine anything 
about them except as pure music. He did not look upon 
them himself as pictures. He realized that every listener 
to the Chopin compositions would feel a different poetic 
significance; that he would make his own program; build 
up his own reveries and fantasies, and that the same 
composition might have a totally different effect upon 
ten different individuals. 

Chopin also refused to discuss the esthetics of the art 
of music. Possibly because, as a kind of musical dictator, 
he felt his own works should establish the laws. What 
Chopin has put into his compositions can never be even 
imagined in words. Every one is the portal of a dream 
world, so intangible and yet so real, so delicate and yet so 
virile, that no master of his time could be said to have 
equalled him in this respect. 


Chopin Character Lines 


Cuopin described himself as “In this world like the 
E string of a violin’on a contrabass.” 

Kind, generous and forbearing, he could yet rate his 
of the least of the menial services he often demanded of 
them. 

A man of education and culture, he was governed by 
the most whimsical superstitions. He had a horror of 
the numbers seven and thirteen. Like Rossini, he never 
invited more than twelve guests to dinner. He would 
undertake nothing of importance on a Monday or Fri- 
day, these being unlucky days in Poland. 

Liszt said that “he could forgive in the noblest man- 
ner.” Yet it was but a half-forgiveness. Hadow says that 
he lacked that broad sense of pardon which effaces the 
source of its necessity. If wounded, he could wish no 
ill to his adversary, but the scar remained. 


Chopin and Schumann Play “Quits” 


Wuen Chopin’s variations for piano, with orchestral 
accompaniment, on Mozart’s La ci darem la mano, in- 
spired Schumann’s notable eulogy, “Hats off, gentleman ! 
A genius,” it was not only the first journalistic recogni- 
tion of Chopin as a composer, but also spoke volumes for 
Schumann’s perspicacity and magnanimity. 

From Chopin this elicited no warmth of appreciation 
or enthusiasm for either his protagonist or his works. 
He could praise Bellini; but for Schumann’s Carneval 
(one of the works aiich has served best to preserve 
and popularize his name and fame) he could only declare 
that it really was not music at all—certainly one of the 
choicest curiosities of musical criticism. 

The story goes that Schumann sent to Heller a copy 
of the Carneval for presentation to Chopin. The volume 
was richly bound, the title page being printed in colors. 
On receiving it from Heller, Chopin examined the work 
and then remarked drily, “How beautifully they get up 
these things in Germany.”” Such a thrust could have been 
expected from the ironic Rossini or Hans von Biitlow; to 
the suave Chopin it. seems alien. 

Those who hold to the theory of vengeance to the evil- 
doer will get some satisfaction from Schumann’s later 
writing of Chopin’s Tarantella, Op. 43, “Nobody can call 
that music.” 


Chopin Chronology 


1809—Born, Zelozowa Wola, Poland, March 1. 

1818—Played a concerto by Gyrowitz in public, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

1820—Madame Catalani gave the lad a watch for his 
playing. 

1822—Discontinued lessons with Adalbert Zywny, his 
first teacher. 

1824—Entered the Lyceum and began piano lessons 
with Joseph Elsner. 

1825—Played first movement of concerto by Moscheles 
in public. 

1825—Publication of his Op. 1. 

1825—Wrote Mazurkas in G and B-flat Major. 

1826—Spent part of the summer at watering-places to 
recuperate from overwork. 

1827—Studies at the Lyceum ended. Carried off the 
prize. 

1828—Published La ci darem la mano, variations for 
piano and orchestra. 

1828—Visited Berlin and Vienna. 

1829—Visited Vienna in July, playing in two concerts. 

1829—Visited in October the Prince Radziwill. 

1830—Met Mlle. Sontag, whose singing he extrava- 
gantly admired, probably because it displayed much the 
same characteristics as his own playing. 

1830—Played his F-Minor Concerto at his first War- 
saw concert, March 17. 

1830—Concert at Warsaw, October 11. 
Concerto in E-Minor. 

1830—Left Warsaw November 1. At Wola the pupils 
of the Conservatorium sang a cantata by Elsner, in 
Chopin’s honor. At a banquet by Elsner and friends 
a silver goblet filled with Polish soil was presented to 
thé composer in the name of all. 

1830—Arrived in. Vienna late in November. 

1830—Met Hummel late in December. 

1831—Played at a concert in the Redoutensaal, April 4. 


Played his 


1831—Left for Munich, July 20. Gave concert 
August 28, 
1831—September, at Stuttgart, wrote the “Revolu- 


tionary Etude” on hearing of the taking of Warsaw by 
the Russians, 

1831—First performance of a Chopin composition in 
Germany occurred at the Leipsig Gewandhaus, October 
27, when Julius Knorr played the variations on La ci 
darem la mano. 

1831—Played the E-Minor Concerto for Kalkbrenner 
in Paris, December 16. 

1832—Concert given in Paris, February 26. E-Minor 
Concerto, mazurkas and nocturnes. “Took everybody 
by storm.” 

1832—Played at concert of the Prince de la Moskowa 
for the poor, May 20. 

1832-1833—Became an acknowledged pianistic luminary 
of Paris. 

1832—Played with Liszt and Hiller, Bach’s concerto 
for three pianos, December 15. 

1833—Played with Liszt and the brothers Herz in a 
quartet for eight hands on two pianos at concert of 
April 3. 

1833—Became known to the world as a composer. 

1834—First criticism of Chopin’s compositions in a 
French musical paper, in the Revue Musicale of Jan- 
uary 26. 

1834—With Mendelssohn at the Lower Rhenish Music 
Festival at Whitsuntide. 

1834-1835—Chopin’s busiest and 
virtuoso. 

1835—Played at a benefit concert of Habeneck, April 
26, 1835, which is notable as the only concert of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire in which he took 
a part. 

1836—Concerto in F-Minor published in April. 

1836—Arrived in Leipsig September 15. 

1837—Met George Sand. 

1837—Published Impromptu in A-flat Major, Scherzo 
in B-flat Minor, Valse Brillante in A-flat major, and 
many other works less known. 

1838—Appeared at court, February 25, playing mostly 
improvisations. 

1838—Went to Island of Majorca for the Winter, 
accompanied by George Sand and her children. 

1838-1839—Wrote most of the Preludes. 

1838—Took quarters in the Carthusian Monastery of 
Valdemosa, December 15. Chopin in precarious health. 

1839—Left Majorca in February. In Marseilles, 
March 2. 

1839—Visited Cenoa in May. 

1839—Settled in George Sand’s home at 
June 3. 

1839—At Paris late in October, Choath and George 
Sand take separate houses, 


last season as a 


Nohant, 


THE ETUDE — 


1839—Preludes, Op. 28, his only compositions pub- 
lished this year. 

1840—Sonata in B-flat Minor, Op. 35, published in May. 
Ballade in F-Major; Valse Brillante, Op. 42; Scherso 
in C-sharp Minor and Polonaise in A-Major 4 among 
compositions published this year. 

1841—Tarantelle in A-flat; Ballade in A-flat Major: 
and Nocturnes, Op. 48, among compositions p|.blished 
this year. 

1841—Chopin’s genius as a composer reached ity zenith, 

1841—Gave concert (semi-public) at Pleyel’s : jooms, 
April 26; of which Le Menestrel named Chop “the 
king of the féte, who was overwhelmed with bra’ s. 

1842—Gave concert (semi-public) at Pleyel’s ooms, 
February 21—the audience consisting of a select circle 
of pupils and friends from among the most eegant 
families and of eminent artists. i 

1842—No compositions published. F 

1843-1847—A story of gradually declining health and 
of increasing uneventiulness. 

1843—Publications: Allegro Vivace, Op. 51 Troi- 
siome Impromptu (G-flat major); Qwuatrieme Ballade i 
(F-Minor) Polonaise in A-flat Major; and Sche*o Oe B 


either 


54 (No. 4). = 
1844—Publications: Nocturnes, Op. 55; Trois Masur- 
kas, Op. 56. i 


1845—Berceuse, Op. 57; Sonata in B-Minor, Op. 58. 

1846—Publications: Trois Masurkas, Op. 59; Bar- 
carolle in F-sharp Minor, Op. 60; Polonaise-Fantasie, 
Op. 61; Deux Nocturnes, Op. 62. 

1838-1846—Chopin each year passed three or four 
months at Nohant. 

1847—Publications: Trois Maszurkas, Op. 63; Trois 
Valses, Op. 64; Sonata in G-Minor, Op. 65. 

1847—Associations with George Sand came to an 
abrupt and painful end. 

1848—Last concert (private) in Paris, February 16. 

1848—Fled from The Revolution to London, arriving — 
April 21. 

1848—Concerts at private homes: Lady Blessington, 
Duchess of Southerland, Lady Falmouth and Mrs. © 
Sartoris, in London. 

1848—Appeared privately at Manchester, August 28; 
at Glasgow (date lost); at Edinburgh, October 4. 

1848.—““His “Swan Song,” or last time to be heard, was — 
at the Polish Ball and Concert at Guildhall, London, on ~ 
the 16th of November, under Royal patronage. : = 

1849—Returned to Paris in January. 

1849—Visited by Jenny Lind. 

1849—Died, Paris, October 17. Delayed by the elab- 3 
orate preparations, there was a grand funeral service — 
at the Chapelle de la Madeleine, on October 30, when 
Mozart’s “Requiem” was sung and the body afterwards — 
interred in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. 


That New Composition 


By Edmund Lukaszewski 


WueEn you are buying a new composition do not get 
one above your grade. Because you heard it at a con-_ 
cert does not mean that you are capable of playing it. 
Many pieces sound easy until they are tried, and then—( 2a 

When you get home with that composition, look it over 
first. Find the melody, hum it to yourself; and when you 
start practicing you will be surprised at your progress. 
But remember that you must be interested in the selection 
you play. If you are enthusiastic throughout your work, 
you will memorize very easily. While we are enthusias- 
tic, we must also be patient. Many times a little passage 
baffles us and stubbornly resists our efforts to overcome 
it; but with a little persistence we shall soon have smooth 
sailing. Through the above-mentioned scheme we are 
able to acquire a cheerful view of our work. That is 
then real control over one’s self and is character building. 

Do not forget technic; because undeveloped fingers are 
a hindrance to memorizing. Try to learn as much har 3 
mony and theory as you can. It is possible because of 
the wonderful books on the market. Furthermore, try 
to learn and notice all marks of expression. They are 
a guide to the soul of the music. They give us the com- 
poser’s idea of the work. If you do not quite know the 
meaning of a term, look it up; don’t trust to intuition. 

All this will result in a grand musical accomplishment t. 

Do you not agree? 


““Musical training is a more potent instrument than 
any other, because rhythm and harmony find their way 
into the inward places of the soul, on which th 
mightily fasten.” —PLATO, 


THE ‘ETUDE 
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Advice on the Interpretation of Chopin 


Wanda Landowska was born in Warsaw in 
1877. She was educated at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory, studying with Michalowski, Later 
she studied with Moszkowski and Urban in Ber- 
lin. For many years she lived in Paris studying 


PERSONAL interpretation! How this expres- 
sion has been misused! It is used most 
frequently where one should say “a personal 
style of playing.” Each of us has a more or 
less individual way of playing. A player who leans on 
the piano with all the weight of his body has, obviously, 
a different sort of sonority from the player who skims 
lightly over the keys; one derives his power from the 
shoulder, the arm, the fore-arm: another from the hand, 
or the independent finger-strength; some cultivate the 
jeu perlé, others the tour de force; one—very nervous in 
organization, will have the style called that of the gen- 
ius, that is, headlong and thick with false notes, and 
other inaccuracies. 

There is little merit attached to having a personal 
style. But a personal interpretation—that is something 
excessively rare. If you give a musician a composition 
unknown to him, he will render it according to his own 
ideas—perhaps! But a work of Beethoven, or of Chopin 
—he will play it, you may be sure, as he was taught by 
his teachers, and the more positive he is in his interpreta- 
tion, the more he has been subjugated by many years 
of work; the more sensitive he is in temperament, the 
more the impressions of his youth, founded on the inter- 
pretations of the great virtuosi will remain crystallized 
in his imagination. It takes enormous effort to induce 
our fingers to make different nuances, to induce mind 
and heart to perceive and feel differently from their old 
habits. In the history of interpretation, moreover, we are 
always confronted with two chief conditions: creating 
and routine. A new composition is created by various 
artists and the author. One of these interpretations will 
survive. The best? No, not always, but rather the one 
which has been propagated by the interpreter who 
lappens to be most in vogue, and who has handed it 
lown to his pupils and his pupils’ pupils. 

That is what happened to Chopin. Most of his dis- 
ciples were of the fashionable world, while others, like 
aul Gunsberg and Caroline Hartmann, died very young 
‘rom lung troubles. 

Young Charles Filtset was Chopin’s pride. Liszt, 
fter hearing him play, exclaimed: “When that boy goes 
n tour I shall shut up shop.” But this boy, too, died 
oung, at the age of fifteen years. Gutmann, who started 
ut to tour the world, became so homesick, after his-first 
oncert, that he returned to his master, retired to Flor- 
nee, and ended his days as a painter upon satin, Telef- 
en devoted himself wholly to composing. Others, like 
fikuli and Mathias, were, obviously, unable to rival 
iszt and Rubinstein in prestige, and the tra- 
itions of Liszt and Rubinstein persisted and 
ormed a “school.” 
The Paganini of the piano had the. pro- 
oundest admiration for Chopin, the pianist. 
No one,” said he, “would know how to exe- 
ite the compositions of Chopin better than 
aopin himself.” But Liszt’s temperament 
as too different from Chopin’s, and he was 
Il aware that his decorative emphasis, and 
's exuberant virtuosity did not always satisfy 
(e delicate dreamer who, for his part, sought 
3 sympathy rather than for burning enthusi- 
im. 
‘As for Rubinstein, all Chopin’s friends 
‘reed that Rubinstein’s interpretations di- 
ged even further than Liszt’s, from the 
-ginalidea of the composer. 
('f the singer of Poland should actually 
(¢ from his tomb to-day, and play for us his 
Jonaise—chivalrous and solemn—his Bal- 
es, through which move sad phantoms in 
ional costumes—his Mazurkas, which evoke 
lively and melancholy dances of our 
ntryside—and especially his Nocturnes, his 
lses, his Impromptus, which portray his 
imate life and his impressionable soul—he 
ald surely be received with the enthusi- 


By the Noted Polish Virtuoso and Teacher 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 


(Translated by Miss Florence Leonard) 


at the Schola Cantorum. She devoted herself to 
the Harpsichord and her appearances here and in 
Europe upon this instrument have been momen- 
fous. In 1913 she became teacher of the Har psi- 
chord in the Berlin Hoch Schule. This year she is 


astic cry, “How beautiful! how beautiful! But alas! 
it is not the true, the real Chopin !” 
* * * 

The traditions of Liszt and Rubinstein have been still 
more exaggerated, and pushed even to the extreme of 
monstrosities, by grimacing romanticism and acrobatic 
virtuosity, and by the planistic tumults of certain modern 
artists, who not only seek not to conform to the inten- 
tions of the composer, but persist in exhibiting the exact 
opposite. 

The author has had occasion to discuss these questions 
with certain virtuosii—“But”—they said—‘if Chopin had 
not been ill, if he had had any muscles, he would have 
pounded as we do!” 

How do you know? On what do you base your sup- 
positions? The author would have little trouble in 
proving to you the contrary. When Prince Maurice 
Lichnowski offered to lend to Chopin, for his second 
concert in Vienna, a piano more sonorous than that which 
Chopin had used for his first concert, the composer 
answered, with irony, “Thank you. It is not the fault 
of the piano; it is my way of playing—which, neverthe- 
less, the ladies like very much,” 

In general, when Chopin chose an instrument, he al- 
ways avoided those which were too sonorous. Most of 
the critics found fault with him for producing a small 
tone. But not only did he never try to correct this so- 
called fault; his greatest care was given to avoiding 
anything which could suggest pianistic noise. 

Liszt said: “He addressed himself to a group rather 
than to the great public, and could therefore with im- 
punity show himself as he is: a poet elegiac, profound, 
pure, and a dreamer. He had no need to astound, nor to 
startle.” 

These are not idle anecdotes. You have only to open 
the memoirs of his friends and scholars, you have only 
to glance through his letters, and: on every page you 
will find proofs of his aversion for any harsh sonority 
and the disgust which was aroused in him by the rhetor- 
ical audacity that the virtuosi considered indispensable. 

After a visit to his compatriot Sowinski, he wrote: 
“He sits down at the piano, strike about here and there, 
crosses his hands without knowing why, and in five min- 


utes he breaks a poor innocent key; he has enormous ; 


fingers, made to drive a plough and hold a whip, some- 
where in the Ukraine. If I had had no idea of the 
brutishness and market-place cries of the artists, I should 
have one now. I ran into my room with wounded ears; 
I had a wild desire to open the door wide, . Ara 
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Philadelphia. For many years she has made a 
close study of the life and works of Chopin. 
The following article is reprinted from “Le Cour- 
rier Musical.” 


And the virtuosi imagine that they breathe life 
his works by lending him their muscles. Physical force 
is, in art, a highly relative quality. Let us not deceive 
ourselves! With few exceptions the athletes have been 
as insignificant, as ineffectual in art, as they have been— 
“it seems”—in love, Pianistic noise has as much connec- 
tion with beautiful execution as the dazzling illumination 
of the German breweries has to do with the niceties of 
their cookery—both having the same object, to attract the 
great public. 

Muscular force in the pianist may be useful for some 
work of Liszt, some transcription of that period. But 
the great arms which strike heavily on the poems of 
Chopin, crush the arabesques and the transparent lace 
of the ornamental network and destroy the modelling 
of the principal idea. “If the voice is loud in the throat,” 
said Nietzsche, “one is hardly capable of subtle thoughts.” 
The case is perhaps still worse, if the executant who 
squanders much useless strength, possesses also in his 
arsenal the swooning pianissimo; for thus are created 
the brutal extremes of light and shade which were abso- 
lutely foreign to the character of Chopin. 

“His piano is so delicate’—related Moscheles—“that 
he needs no powerful forte to obtain the desired con- 
trasts.” 

Gutmann vouches for the fact that his master’s play- 
ing was always very calm, and that the incomparable 
poet rarely made use of a fortissimo. For instance, in 
playing the Polonaise in A flat major, he did not em- 
ploy the thundering force to which certain virtuosi have 
accustomed us. He commenced the famous octave pass- 
age in pianissimo, and carried it through without too bril- 
liant a dynamic development. He avoided, in general, all 
noisy effects, all fireworks. 

“He detested all exaggeration,” said Mikuli; “he in- 
creased and diminished the tone gradually, and, more- 
over, with the greatest precision.” 

“He required of: us,’ says his pupil Frederike 
Streicher, “that Wwe should keep to the strictest rhythm; 
he abhorred all exaggeration; all moving about.” 

And his friends, his pupils, all are of the opinion that 
when he played, he accented but lightly, as if he were 
conversing in a group of distinguished persons. 

“T indicate, I suggest, merely,” he said to Lenz, “and 
I leave to my audience the labor of finishing the picture. 
Wherefore should one always speak in so declamatory a 
fashion ?” 


into 


* * * 


If the muscular virtuosi would but offer us at least the 
spectacle of a calm, strong spirit, in a robust 
body! We are forced to see them waiting, 
trembling and piteous, in the wings, for their 
turn to throw themselves upon the piano and 
smite the keys, like a wayfarer who has 
strayed, in the night, into a deserted street, 
and strikes the pavement with his cane, to 
give himself courage, and to frighten away 
the fear which possesses him. 

And these spasms of hysteria, epileptic ru- 
bato, transports of bad taste, these relapses 
into sweetness—and what sweetness! Honey 
would seem bitter in comparison. The heavy, 
heavenward flights of leaden butterflies! All 
these” esthetic effects designed to please the 
public, these xsthetics of the parvenus, which 
can be summed up in the one word—“much !” 
Much sound, much clamor, much passion, 
much sweetness! What is offered to us as 
great feeling is often merely gross feeling. 
And of Chopin, this Couperin touched with 
romance, the players have made a most ex- 
aggerated, most clamorous romanticist; they 
have suggested in him the soul of the streets, 
the sentimentality of old maids and the gross 
feelings of the cinematograph. “His aspect,” 
wrote Liszt, “lad such distinction, his manner 
so much the stamp of distinguished society, 
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that involuntarily everyone treated him like a prince. 
Hjs whole appearance reminded one of the convolyulus, 
balancing on incredibly slender stems its cups, divinely 
colored, but as thin as mist, so that they tear at the least 
touch,” 

His friends constantly reproached him for his restraint 
of character, his reserve and his haughty modesty. 
And his modern interpreters have made him avow him- 
self with indecent importunity. 

Chopin was never inclined toward the romanticists ; 
he did not admire Victor Hugo, nor Berlioz; Schubert 
seemed to him too mundane; Mendelssohn too sweetly 
sentimental; and he had no response to the divine mad- 
ness of Beethoven. His master was Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Before every concert, 
whole days, and played “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” And his god was Mozart. “Play some Mo- 
zart in memory of me!” were his last words. 

Chopin and Mozart—what an abyss has been dug be- 
tween these two geniuses ! 


* * * 
Chopin would permit no alteration in his works. But 
what is the sacrifice, or rather, the sacrilege, before 


which a virtuoso, in quest of applause, would recoil? 
What would you say of an actor who, to give life to the 
monologues of Othello, added to them the tirades of 
Hamlet? Our art has also its logic, a logic more re- 
fined than that of speech—too refined, perhaps, for cer- 
tain persons. 


Chopin’s Sombre Moments 


By Mattie G. Williams 


Ony does not have to go very far in the study of the 
works of Chopin before encountering certain passages 
filled with the deepest gloom. These represent the som- 
bre side of Chopin’s nature, a nature which at times 
could be translated into the glittering brilliance of the 
waltzes and the scherzos. 

Chopin unquestionably had a morbid estrea kaw pe Ele 
seemed to enjoy letting his mind dwell upon horrible 
things. It is difficult for us to tell whether this was 
the result of his physical condition or whether it came 
from his mental inclinations. At a hotel in Stuttgart, 
for instance, he had a horror of going to bed because 
he feared to contemplate the number of corpses that 
might have died in that bed. When the clock struck 
the hour, he writes in his diary, “How many become 
corpses at this moment in the world? How much sorrow 
over the corpses and how much consolation? Virtue 
and vices are the same; they are sisters when corpses. 
It seems that death is the best action of the human being.” 


This morbidity often lasted for some time, indicating 
an abnormal state. of mind. 
Chopin died at Paris, October 17th, 1849. After a 


life‘ marked by great sadness and yearning, he approached 
death with grim certainty. To his faithful friends he 
said: 

“You will play in memory of me and I will hear you 
from beyond.” 

“We will play your sonata,” 
assistant. 

“Oh no, not mine, 
for instance.” 

The doctor tried to persuade him that death was not 
imminent, but Chopin replied: 

“Do not disturb me. It is a great favor when God 
permits us to see beforehand the moment of death. 
He has granted this to me; do not make my thoughts 
wander.” 

Later in the night he asked for a drink. Rising in the 
arms of a friend he breathed heavily and passed on. 


said Franchomme, his 


play really good music, Mozart, 


Competent Chopin Commentaries 


“Her is unique in the world of pianists.”—MoscHELEs. 
* *K Ox 


“His playing was too delicate to create enthusiasm.” 


GeorcE A. OSBORNE. 
* Ok Ox 


“He 
time.’ 


is the boldest, 
’_ SCHUMANN, 


the proudest poet soul of his 


x * Xx 


“T admired the elegance and neatness of his scales and 
legato playing.”—HAa tet. 
* * xX 
“All the Frenchwomen dote upon him, and all the men 
are jealous of him.’—OrLowsk1. 
konory ae 


“The piano bard, the piano rhapsodist, the piano mind, . 


the piano soul is Chopin,’—RUBINSTEIN, 


he shut himself up for — 


A Master Composer’s Portrait of Chopin 


By Camille Saint-Saéns 


“CHopin!” When the good King Louis Philippe was 
alive you should have heard with what a dainty accent 
and eager expression women uttered the two syllables. 
The artist’s elegant manners, and the ease with which 
his name was pronounced, certainly contributed largely 
to the huge success he achieved. And besides, he was 
consumptive at a time when robust health was unfash- 
ionable; women, on sitting down to table, would thrust 
their gloves into their glasses and nibble only a few dainty 
morsels at the end of a meal. It was the fashion for the 
young to look pale and thin: Princess Belgiojoso appeared 
on the boulevards dressed in black and silver white, look- 
ing as wan and ghastly as Death himself. 

Chopin’s illness, though real enough, was regarded as 
an attitude he had assumed. This young invalid of slow 
steps, a foreigner with a French name, son of an un- 
fortunate country whose fate was pitied and whose resur- 
rection was desired by all in France, was in every way 
calculated to please the public of the day. Indeed, all 
this served him better than his musical talent, which, as 
a matter of fact, this same public did not in the least 
understand. 

Proof of this lack of comprehension is to be found in 
the popularity of a certain Grande Valse in E-flat, now 
quite forgotten, but in those days strummed on every 
pianoforte to the exclusion of other works of Chopin that 
were really characteristic of his talent. He had but few 
admirers worthy of the name: Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, 
Princess Czartoriska (his best pupil), Madame Viardot, 
and Georges Sand (who extolled him to the skies in her 
Memoirs, proclaiming him the greatest of composers, 
“approached by Mozart alone,” she added—a childish ex- 
aggeration, though at the time a useful counterpoise to 
the general opinion which saw in Chopin merely an agree- 
able pianist and looked upon Liszt as a performer of 
amazing powers of execution).. Thus was judged and 
interpreted the musical ability of the two geniuses whose 
influence on the art of music has been so great. 

Times have changed. After long years of futile strife 
the great compositions of Liszt have taken their rightful 
place. The Waltz in E-flat is relegated forever to the 
lumber-rocm, and all the dreamland flowers that appeared 
in the garden of the marvelous artist claimed by both 
France and Poland now blossom in perfect freedom and 
dispense their fragrance. We admire and love—but do 
we understand them? 

Chopin’s musical studies had been so incomplete that 
the great vocal and instrumental fields were not for him; 
he had to confine himself to the piano, in which he dis- 
covered an entirely new world. This specialization, how- 
ever, may lead the judgment astray. When interpreting 
his works we think too much of the piano—of the instru- 
ment regarded as an end in itself; we forget both musi- 
cian and poet. For Chopin is, above all, a poet who may 
be compared with Alfred de Musset; like the latter, he 
sings of love and women. 

More than all else, Chopin was sincere. His music, 
without being in accordance with any particular program, 
is invariably a tone-picture; he did not “make” music, 
he simply followed his inspiration. He expresses the 
most varied human feelings; he also gives musical form 
to the impressions produced in him by the sights of nature. 
But whereas in others—in Beethoven, for instance—these 
impressions may be pure and unalloyed, in Chopin’s music 
(with the exception of a few polonaises that voice his 
patriotism) woman is ever present; everything is referred 
to her, and it is this standpoint we must adopt if we would 
give his music its rightful character. His music thrills 
with a passion—now overflowing, now latent or restrained 
—that gives it an inner warmth of feeling which makes 
it live intensely. Too frequently this passion is replaced 
by an affected and jerky performance, by contortions 
utterly opposed to his real style, which is both touching 
and simple. 

This latter word may excite surprise when speaking 
of music that bristles with accidentals, with complicated 
harmonies and arabesques; but we must not; as is gen- 
erally done, lay too much stress on these details. Funda- 
mentally, the music is simple, it betokens great simplicity 
of heart, and this must be expressed when playing it, un- 
der penalty of completely falsifying the intentions of the 
composer, 

Chopin distrusted himself. He invited—and sometimes 
followed—pernicious advice, unaware that he himself, 
euided by instinctive genius, was more clear-sighted than 
all the savants around him, who were devoid of genius 
of any kind. 

At the beginning of the famous Ballade in G Minor, the 
last measure of the introduction, we find in the original 
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edition a D, evidently written, though subsequently cor- 
rected into an E. This supposed E gives an expression 
of pain, quite in harmony with the character of the piece. 
Was this a printer’s error? Was it the original intention 
of the composer? The note produces a dissonance with 
unexpected effect. Now dissonances were at that time 
dreaded, though nowadays as welcome as truffles. From 
Liszt, whom I questioned on the matter, I could obtain 
nothing except that he preferred the E-flat. So do I, but 
that is not the point. The conclusion at which I have 
arrived is that Chopin, when playing the Ballade, sounded 
the D; but I am still convinced that the E-flat was his 
first inspiration, and that the D was adopted on the advice 
of timid and bungling friends. 

These marvelous works are threatened with a great 
peril. Under ‘pretext of popularizing them, there have 
appeared new editions bristling with erroneous fingerings. 
That, in itself, would be a small matter; but, alas! they 
have also been improved upon, and this means that alien 
intentions may gradually replace those of the composer 
himself. 

I cannot enter into the technical details necessitated by 
such an inquiry, but it is high time someone thought of 
bringing out an edition—if not of all his works, at least 
of those that deserve to be handed down to posterity— 
going back to the fountain-head and showing us the 
master’s thought in all its purity. This fountain-head con- 
sists of manuscripts, wherever they can be found; original 
editions, now very rare, and Tellefsens’ edition, at present 
difficult to find, badly engraved and printed, and contain- 
ing many faults, though these are easy to see and can be 
corrected. Before it is too late, may a really intelligent 
editor raise to Chopin’s memory this imperishable monu- 
ment that has nothing in common with the critic-given | 
versions with which the musical world is invaded as by 
some destructive art-lice. 


The Importance of Sight-Reading 


By C. Chester Brown 


Wirs a large majority of students, sight-reading has 
been sadly neglected. The pupil is often efficient in other 
lines but completely lost when it comes to reading a a 
simple little piece of music. 

This is a lamentable condition in this age of music, 
for so many students are given only a few short years 
of a musical education; and, without this essential of 
the art, the time at the piano is virtually lost when their 
tutoring ends. = 

On the other hand, if they are fair sight-readers, there 
is always an incentive to work out some new melody, 
and the inclination, wisely guided, will continue their 
musical education in a measure. © 

Pupils have come with wonderful technic, and the 
best of interpretation on many little classics, yet they 
could not begin to read a third-grade study piece, in 
tempo, ¢ 

In finding this with a new student, a portion of each 
lesson should be devoted to sight-reading alone. It has 
proven to be an oasis in the lesson, and looked forward 
to each week. 

The current number of THe Erupe is always in E 
music case and I find it invaluable for this particular 
point of instruction. In the first place, it meets all the 
demands in grade of difficulty and various styles of 
music. Each month there is new material for the same 
students, and the sight-reading must, of course, be ne 
each lesson. 

The development is really marked when the teacher 
conscientiously keeps at it every lesson. It is one of t 
most-noted advancements by students and also by Ry e 
personally interested in the child. 

It would seem that a pupil who can play a fourme 
grade piece well with study, should be able to handle 
any ordinary second-grade piece at sight; and it is with 
this aim in view that I devote at least from ten to twen 
minutes alone for sight-reading each lesson period. 

Tue Erupe duets serve a double purpose, as one can 
alternate what the pupil plays. So many are particularly 
poor in reading the Bass clef; and to those I always gi c| 
the secondo, first, to read. 

About once a fens a little sight- reading test is giver 
a record of the per cent. grade is made in the student's 
memorandum book; and through this method they take 
a keen interest in iheie own progress, 


a 


“To make a home out of a household, given the 
materials—to wit: wife, children, a friend or two 
a house—two other things are necessary. These a 
good fire and good music. Inasmuch as we can do 
out the fire for half the year, I may say music is the 
essential.” —sSipney LAN 
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Chopin’s Famous E Minor Prelude 


{Epitor’s Notn.—The lure of the Chopin Preludes is one 
of the most potent in all the wonderous field of the tone art. 
Rubinstein was devoted to them and called them the pearls 
of music. Chopin had a way of improvising extensively and 
then remembering from the mass of his keyboard dreams cer- 
tain things which he more often carried in his mind than in- 
scribed upon paper. In this way the Preludes were brought 
into existence. Judging from the somewhat meagre accounts 
of the period of his life when he was writing these works, he 
apparently had a number of these themes in such eondition 
that he was able to play them or show them to the Parisian 
publisher Camille Pleyel, scn of Ignaz Pleyel. Pleyel was a 
composer and a really very fine pianist, but at the same time 
ne was an excellent musician. The business of publishing 
and piano-making started by his father, also a musician, ex- 
panded wonderfully under the efficient management of the 
son. Pleyel found that Chopin was anxious to make the 
famous trip to the Balearic Islands and was in need of money. 
After seeing the sketches for the Preludes Pleyel offered 
Chopin 2,000 frances for the compositions, with an advance 

00 francs. It was this advance that made the journey 
“possible. The preludes, twenty-four in number, were pub- 
lished in 1838 and bear the opus number 28. They were ded- 
icated to the pianist and compcser J. C. Kessler. Kessler in 
his day was very much admired for his own Etudes, which 


REDERICK NIECKS, the noted German musi- 
cologist who spent the better part of his life in 
England and Scotland, made an exhaustive study 
of the life of Chopin, publishing a valuable two- 

volume work on the subject. He said of the Prelude in 
E Minor, “It is an exquisite little poem.” However, it is 
quite evident that he has not grasped the inner contents 
of the Prelude when he intimates that it is impossible to 
describe its fascinating sensuality. This Prelude has a 
far deeper meaning. Adolf Weissman, famous German 
critic, who also made a deep study of Chopin, comes much 
nearer to the point when he says of the Prelude in E 
Minor, “This Prelude is the voice of the deepest sorrows, 
the sorrows of love.” An even more accurate characteri- 
zation is that of the great Russian pianist, Anton Rubin- 
stein, who in teaching this little masterpiece once said to 
his pupils: 

“The Chopin E Minor Prelude is really a_complete 
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poem. In the left hand we find human life, the daily hum- 
drum of affairs, the terrible monotony of existence. It 
must be played with very severe evenness, quite softly 
and with a deep understanding of the movement of the 


harmonies. The right hand is human suffering, human sor- 
row, which reaches a wonderful culminating point, a fine 
dramatic climax in the stretto near the end of the com- 
position. Finally the human soul is exhausted—life is 
extinguished—and in the last chords we have a wonderful 
little requiem. If Chopin had written only this one work 
he would still be the great Chopin.” 

The noted artist Robert Spiess endeavored to portray 


this Prelude through a remarkable drawing depicting the . 


igure of a woman with both arms leaning on a balustrade. 
She is enveloped in deepest sorrows. Her tired soul is 
illed with the bitterness of life and her body shudders 
it the great tragedy. She gazes blankly and hopelessly 
over the great waste of waters before her. 


An Analysis 


[ wee us make a closer examination and analysis of this 
‘4 remarkable and expressive composition. The open- 
og phrase is clearly a sigh coming from the depths of 
. disconsolate soul. This unusual phrase engages our 


A Lesson Analysis 


By the Noted German Composer, Editor and Teacher 


MARTIN FREY 


were recommended by Liszt, Moscheles and others. Now they 


are forgotten and are regarded as extremely dry. 5 ; 

The remarkable Prelude, number four, in EB minor, is one 
of the simplest and at the same time one of the most beauti- 
ful of all Chopin’s compositions. If has been called by some 
“a lesson in harmony ;” others have compared it with the “Ein 
Ton” (Monotone) of Peter Cornelius, in that it takes ene tone 
and seems to press out all of the musical and harmonic emo- 
tions to be found in such a theme. 

This beautiful prelude is said to have been used at Chopin’s 
Funeral. This must have been a most impressive occasion. 
The great doors of the Church of the Madeleine in Paris were 
hung with rich black curtains. On these curtains were em- 
blazoned in silver thread the huge initials F. C. Meyerbeer, 
Pleyel, Gauthier and many others among the most dis- 
tinguished men in Paris were among the pall bearers and are 
said to have followed the casket on the three-mile walk to 
Pcre la Chaise Cemetery. Three thousand people attended 
the services. 


Anton Rubinstein said, “In playing the Chopin Etudes one 
forgets the whole world around him. The more one plays them 
the more one finds in them. These apparently innocent little 
pieces seem to become greater and greater with every note. 


attention and seems to lay hold upon our emotions in such 
manner that we are unable to relinquish it until the 
end of the composition. See how wonderfully Chopin has 
reiterated this thought in various ways throughout the 
composition, 

With a view of creating a mood in which to play the 
composition, let us assume that the great tone poet 
sketched this lovely Prelude at the keyboard, shortly after 
receiving the news of the death of a very dear friend. 
This is by no means an illogical fancy, since we have no 
real assurance that he wrote this at Majorca, nor do we 
know just when and where he did write it, 

When I first studied this composition (I use the term 
“studied” and not “played,” because the latter term does 
not do justice to a piece in which the left hand alone 
demands a most careful and detailed study of the har- 
monic sequences) I saw before me as though in a vision 
a young mother at the deathbed of a child. It is impossi- 
ble for her to grasp that the things which have been 
dearest to her in all life have been snatched from her 
arms by some invisible force which she does not under- 
stand. This is portrayed in the rocking, swaying repeti- 
tion of one motive—the surging of irrepressible feel- 
ings in her breast. It is the terrible awe-inspiring question 
of existence which is embodied in Hamlet's great solilo- 
quy, “To be or not to be.” The question is moving her 


whole frame convulsively. After four measures of dimin- 
uendo, the question comes again in the fifth measure, this 


Chopin’s E Minor Prelude. Pictorial Idealization 
by Robert Spies 


If Chopin had never composed anything but the Preludes his 
name would have been immortal. Liszt, Schumann and 
von. Bulow were ecstatic in their praise of these evidences of 
Chopin’s remarkable genius. One rarely hears the entire 
twenty-four preludes played in one evening by famous vir- 
tuosi. There is, however, great variety and differentiation 
in the character of the works, although all are, like Chopin's 
cther masterpieces, immediately identifiable as the composi- 
tions of the Polish master. 

Many of these Preludes which apparently have minor 
technical difficulties are often seen, greatly to the surprise of 
accomplished musicians, in the collections of early and inter- 
mediate technical material similar to the Sonatina albums. 
The wisdom of this is to be seriously questioned because their 
meaning and interpretation can not be comprehended by any 
but serious and experienced musicians. These seemingly easy 
compositions are really extremely difficult to render well. 

The beautiful Prelude Number 4, in E minor, probably suf- 
fers more in the hands of children than any other work of 
Chopin. The fact that this work was chosen to be performed 
at the Madeleine, at the funeral of Chopin, is an indication of 
its great musical merit. The Rain Drop Prelude (Opus 28, 
No. 15) is said to have been played at the same time. Surely 
the spiritual content of such a composition does not place it 
in the repertoire of children. 


time expressed through B-flat and A followed by B 
and A, a masterly stroke of the tone colorist in depicting 
emotions. Here there is a slight crescendo. This sor- 
roW motive, as it may readily be called, may be given a 
little stronger accentuation than the dotted half-note 
would at first seem to require. The phrase in eighth 
notes in the ninth measure may be played as a cry of 
anguish. The mother screams from the depths of her 
maternity, “It cannet be! It cannot be!” The mother 
repeats, somewhat mechanically, the last two notes, A 
and F-sharp, with increasing depth of feeling and possi- 
ble resentment at the hand of Fate. 

As we approach the stretto there is a gathering intensity 
of feeling which finds the culmination of the tragedy 
in the stretto, which must be delivered with real dramatic 
force and feeling. 


The Tragic Rest 
HE SMORZANDO notes the approaching resigna- 


tion of the sorrow-torn mother, The half rest 
marked with a hold has great tragic’ significance. It is 
one of the evidences of Chopin’s inimitable genius. Do 
not pass over this rest carelessly, as so many do with 
these dramatic pauses which great composers employ with 
such significance. The rest is Chopin’s way of portraying 
that a kind of divine oblivion is given to the sufferer to 
assuage the unbearable pain. The three final chords, 
which should not be played as arpeggios, as marked in 
some editions, are the final resignation to the inevitable. 
To Rubinstein they were a requiem. 

Consider for a moment what a real human drania you 
can act within the musical stage of twenty-five measures, 
A great masterpiece taking an entire evening need not 
be more deeply impressive, need not contain more intense 
and impressive visions of the greatest of life problems 
than this beautiful composition of the Polish master. 
The work is small in only one dimension, and that is its 
length. Considered in every way, the E Minor Pre- 
lude calls for the powers of a real musical tragedian. It 
is a composition that the student may well afford to play 
many times, not in a spirit of maudlin sentimentality, but 
with the same feeling as though he were called upon to 
act the leading réle in a great drama. The great actor 
who, on the stage for but ten minutes, thrills his audience 
with a few phrases, is far®finer than he who spends hours 
before the footlights and is forgotten soon after the fall 
of the curtain. The Chopin E Minor Prelude has a most 
far-reaching effect upon all musicians. After such an 
analysis as we have given it the reader will readily under- 
stand why his friends selected it to be played at the 
funeral of the master. 


Keys in Rhyme 


By Mary T. Patterson 


SHARPS 
No sharps or flats belong to C; One sharp will show 
the key of G; D has two, ard A has three; In E are 
four, and five in B; The F-sharp scale must then have 
six; And for C-sharp all seven prefix. 


Fats 
F-natural one flat must take; two flats the key of 
B-flat make. E-flat has three, and A-flat four; And for 
D-flat, add still one more. For six the G-flat scale is 
known; And C-flat makes all seven its own. 
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A Master Lesson on Chopin’s Military Polonaise in A Major 


The Importance and Nature of Rhythm 


N THE beginning there was rhythm. From the 

“revolutions of celestial orbs,’ the countless vibra- 

tions of distant and mysterious ether, through the 

tidal motions in the vasty deeps of oceans wide, 
down to the heart-throbs of suffering and struggling 
humanity, even to the life-drawing breaths of the low- 
liest creatures, rhythm seems the very essence and main- 
spring of being. Without that all-governing principle 
of order, the Cosmos would be mere chaos. And, wher- 
ever the rhythmic pulse ceases to beat, life ceases to 
flow. ‘“‘Manifestation of the relentless energy of the 
universe,’ as Paderewski once put it, rhythm includes 
two elements :*,a dynamic moment, the affirmation, as it 
were, of Life through beat and accent, within time 
and meter, in accordance with the cyclic principle of re- 
currence, repetition, rotation, to which all phenomena con- 
form in their endless diversity and which the mind con- 
ceives as law and order. 

Man and his art are subject to the universal law. 
Music—whether it be that of the spheres or simply that 
which bursts forth in song from man’s breast—is in- 
deed inseparable from and inconceivable without rhythm 
in its dual aspect. In the propelling, dynamic urge of 
rhythm lies Music’s emotional appeal. And what we have 
come to call musical form is but an extension of the 
rhythmic principle of order and proportion, which raises 
the Art to the plane of intellectual perception and achieve- 
ment. By virtue of rhythm the heart’s outcry crystallizes 
into Art. In his desire to pe®petuate himself, his Gods 
and heroes, man moulds his ideas and their deeds into 
patterns of verse. So, too, the craving for liberty that 
dwells in man’s breast prompts him to devise gestures, 
steps and mimicry as a self-imposed rhythmic discipline, 
which is Dance. No less than language, dance is a 
faithful mirror of racial and national psychology. From 
the languid or frantic evolutions and contortions of semi- 
savage tribes, to the elaborately skillful graces of a 
highly polished society, from “sword-dance” to minuet, 
from ‘the Lord of Salisbury’s his Pavin” to some fox- 
trot or tango born on modern America’s “Barbary- 
Coast”—there are differences in time and latitude, mood 
and temper, taste and education. Yet, the fundamental 
impulse remains the same, attested by patterns crude or 
noble, simple or complex, but rich and varied like human- 
ity itself. 

The Dances of Poland 


66 E Pologne Dansante” (Dancing Poland)—as a 

Frenchman defined the nation, was no misnomer. 
Poland’s originality asserted itself since the dawn of his- 
tory by remarkable inventiveness in rhythmic patterns 


‘pole of sadness and despondency. 


By the Famous Polish Pianist and Composer 


SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI 
(See Music in Music Section) 


which have survived in a treasury of folk-songs and 
fertilized the national musical crop. Rhythms, like all 
vibrations, are communicative, not to say infectious. So, 
there was a time—long ago and before sick old Europe 
“Sazzed” in the wake of another “Sclavus Saltans,” orig- 
inally of darker hue—Polish dances were adopted far 
and wide. While in France the great Couperin wrote 
“Air dans le gotit Polonais” (Air in Polish taste), Leo 
Hassler’s ‘‘Venusgarten” contained “jolly and amiable 
German and Polish dances” (published 1615). From 
Bach to Beethoyen, German masters wrote Polonaises. 
In the XVIII century the Polonaise was a favorite and 
fashionable all over Europe. _ It was cultivated not only 
by Polish composers like Prince Michael Oginski, Jan 
Stefani, Kozlowski, but by Germans, such as Friede- 
mann Bach and Johann Schobart. With Louis Spohr it 
climbed the operatic stage. Von Weber brought into 
his treatment of it a certain dash and bravura impart- 
ing a glitter of virtuosity and romantic glamor to his 
“orand” Polonaises. Brilliant as was Von Weber, the 
foreign pianist; and charming as was the native Oginski, 
whose gentle and graceful creations, sometimes tinged 
with gentle melancholy, achieved wide popularity, it was 
left for Chopin to lift the Polish dances to the high 
level of supremely idealized form, to transform the Polo- 
naise by magic wand into a tone-poem not merely char- 
acteristic of the Polish spirit, but symbolic of the nation’s 
historic destinies of glory and woe. 

Grave or gay, full of vim or solemnly dignified, the 
manifold strains, changing moods and shifting accents 
of Polish popular dances faithfully mirror a people ar- 
dent, chivalrous and brave, passionate, capricious and 
moody, enamored of pomp, panoply and bright colors, 
yet prone to sentiment and réverie, in fact easily car- 
ried from extreme joy and enthusiasm to the opposite 
Like the moods re- 
flected, the patterns are infinitely varied. Triple rhythms 
mostly predominate and syncopations are plentiful. It is 
through the position of accents as well as in general 
character that the dances are differentiated and recog- 
nizable. The Polonaise which achieved such universal 
vogue, as contrasted with the more regional Mazovienne, 
or Mazurkam, equally in triple time, moves more slowly 
and solemnly, in stately and dignified fashion, though it 
is by no means lacking in fire and energy. Its main rhyth- 
mic accent mostly coincides with the metric one, placed as 
it is on the first beat, which gives to it its peculiar march- 
like character. Even so, it does not elude the capricious 
Polish shifting of accents, occasionally emphasizing the 
second beat, as, for instance, in every second measure at 
the beginning of the Trio in Chopin’s A major Polonaise, 
which we will presently discuss. This may have mis- 
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guided Huneker into the belief that the characteristic — 
accent of the Polonaise regularly falls on the second* 
beat. Again, the third beat assumes a peculiar signif- — 
icance in cadences. The Polonaise has developed, in 
phrase structure, a typical cadence of its own, a grace- — 
ful melodic curve, winding up by a stop or ornamental — 
turn on the second degree of the scale descending upot 
the tonic, comparable to the feminine ending in poetry. 


We may add to these features that of a frequently use 

pulsating accompaniment of which Chopin was exces- | 
sively fond, though it remained for Liszt to make of it an — 
almost abusive use (Trio of the E major Polonaise). — 


We well-known rhythmic 


The Origin of the Polonaise and Its Place in National Life” 


HE origin‘of the Polonaise, like all origins, is more 

or less obscure. One of the early Chopin biog-— 
raphers, Karasowski, relates that after the Polish no- 
bility had elected Prince Henri de Valois to the throne 
of Poland (1574), a reception was given to the French 
prince upon his arrival, at the royal castle in Warsaw, 
when the Polish nobles defiled with their wives before 
the new king in a fashion reminiscent of the solemn 
French Pavane, but to strains of wholly different native 
Polish music. This story has led to the erroneous be- | 
lief that the Polonaise was born right there and then. | 
Nor is the inference, possibly drawn by some “authori 
ties’ from the same source, that the Polonaise is but a 
tributary of, or still worse, a mere caricature of the 
wholly different French Pavane, anything but a gratui- 
tous assumption. The Polonaise may, on that occasio 
have made its first appearance at court, the ceremonial 
of which it was steadily to accompany ever since. In 
its inception, however it was not an imported and cour 
dance, but distinctly native and popular. Its character- 
istic rhythms and cadences are implicit in many fo 
songs of ancient origin and this writer has not he 
tated to use its freely adapted pattern in some chora 
settings of old Polish Christmas Carols, such as the 
well-known “W Zobie lezy” (In the Manger He lies). 
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CHOPIN PLAYING 
From a Monument in the Parc Monceau in Paris 


1h remains true, nevertheless, that in the course of 

time the Polonaise became appropriated by the gen- 
try with whom it grew institutional, so to speak, and in- 
separable from all festive occasions, while the peasants 
more faithfully favored the livelier dances of the Ma- 
zurka type. In fact, as the peasant garb to this very day 
seems a requisite of the boisterous and jolly Mazurka, 
so the ““Kontusz” (long frock-coat) falling down to the 
knees with its peculiar floating sleeves, the richly adorned 
feathered-caps, colored high boots, the whole brilliant 
attire of the gentry seems inseparably identified with 
the Polonaise’s festive pageant. “A vivid pageant of 
martial splendor,” writes Huneker, “at once the symbol 
of war and love, a weaving, cadenced, voluptuous dance.” 
“The Polonaise,” says Franz Liszt, “is the true and 
purest type of Poland’s national character.” But elo- 
quent as is Liszt’s description of it, one must turn to 
Poland’s national poet, Mickiewicz, whose great epic, 
“Pan Tadeusz,” is now available to the English speaking 
world in a beautiful prose translation,* in order to 
form an adequate idea of the true character and the 
place which the Polonaise held in national life. To 
quote but briefy, “The Chamberlain stepped forward 
and lightly throwing back the flowing sleeves of his 
Kontusz and twirling his moustache, he offered his arm 
to the bride. With a polite bow he invited her to lead 
@i in the first couple ... . 

“And the couples followed one another merrily and 
Wproariously . 2° .°. 

“The circle would disperse and then contract once 
more! As when an immense serpent winds into a 
thousand folds, so there was seen a perpetual change 
amid the gay, parti-colored garments of the ladies, the 
gentlemen and the soldiers, like glittering scales gilded 
by the beams of the western sun and relieved against 
the dark pillows of turf. Brisk was the dance and loud 
CHEEINUSIC.! Gy 


Chopin’s Polonaise in A Major 


T was some vision like the above which terrified, 
haunted and inspired Chopin on the Island of Ma- 
jorca, possibly amid the walls of the convent of Valom- 
brosa, in the wake of some sleepless night of meditation, 
reminiscence of by-gone days and creative effort. The 
already ailing Chopin was seeking relief there in 1839 
in company of George Sand. The two Polonaises pub- 
lished a year later as Op. 40 belong to that most fruit- 


ful period when Chopin had reached the height of his 
genius. Think of the music-lovers of the day able to 
secure as primaries in that blessed year: the Sonata in B 
flat minor, the Second Impromptu, second Ballade, 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op, 39, four Mazurkas, Op. 
41, the Valse, Op. 42, and the two Polonaises mentioned ! 

The richness of the composer’s fancy as well as the 
pliability of his chosen form are wonderfully illustrated 
by these twin companions of Op, 40, the Polonaises in A 
major and C minor. While deeply contrasted, they seem 
complementary of one another ; brothers in mould, they are 
each other’s opposites in mood. Between themselves, they 
indeed epitomize the whole tale of “Poland’s glory” and 
“Poland’s downfall.” They seem to reflect not merely sub- 
jective impressions but collective aspirations and experi- 
ences. Contrary to the theory propounded that only the ma- 
jor mode is fit to translate collective feelings, the fact being 
adduced in proof that all national anthems are in a major 
key, the writer feels that the deep pathos of the C 
minor Polonaise indeed transcends personal emotion and 
seems to voice the grief and woe of an entire people. 
But to none of Chopin’s Polonaises does the appellation 
of “heroic hymns of battle” better apply than to the 
A major. Because of its martial ring, it is popularly 
labelled the “Military Polonaise.” Performers beware, 
however, lest this does not turn into a sad travesty, if 
it be made to’ evoke the rigidity and stiffness of some 
Prussian drill-sergeants! Nor is it necessary to make it 
symbolic of some. cavalry charge storming a difficult 
position at top-speed. It is not speed but fire and power 
that matter. Huneker is justly surprised that this Polon- 
aise should be so much played while being so very “mus- 
cular.” Perhaps it is the total absence of ornamental 
passage-work that deceives people as to its facility of 
execution and beguiles amateurs as well as brass-bands 
into hurrying through it. In truth, it demands wrists of 
steel and iron fingers. One is reminded of a contem- 
porary’s surprise at a handshake of Chopin’s, at the 
“bony resistance” of this velvety hand and of Louis 
Enault’s judicious comment about Chopin; “a frail man 
born to be strong” and “the skeleton of a soldiet covered 
by feminine flesh.” Huneker is right in asserting that 
Chop'n “had the warrior in him,” for indeed “there are 
moments when he discards gloves and deals blows that 
reverberate with formidable clangor.” Sustained power 
is no easy task. For that reason—besides some esthetic 
considerations—it should be remembered that even the 
most powerful forte is susceptible of alternatives of re- 
laxation and tension, of more or less accented tonal and 
rhythmic values, of proper distribution of light and 
shade, or to use a word discredited in the political world, 
the right “balance of power.” <A detailed survey will 
bring home the realization of this point almost at every 
turn. 


Structural Analysis and Hints for Performance 


A PERFECT balance between technic and expression, 

form and contents was certainly achieved by 
Chopin. His constructive ability—for a long time often 
under-rated and but recently fully appreciated—admir- 
ably knew how to adapt form to subject-matter. With 
unerring instinct he discriminated between old patterns 
to be retained and new ones to be created in order to 
meet fully the requirements of the fundamental idea. 
A prodigious innovator, he could be wholly conservative. 
For a truly bold and independent spirit does not rejoice 
in revolution for its own sake. Genius is frequently 
content with filling familiar old vases with rich new 
wine of its own. Thus is Chopin in his Polonaise. In a 
great epic like the A flat major Polonaise (Op. 53) the 
dance-form becomes enriched and renovated by a novel 
harmonic scheme, by episodes intertwined of different 
color, rounded out by Introduction and Coda. The fan- 
tastic drama of the F’ sharp minor Polonaise (Op. 44) 
actually bursts the whole frame asunder by its curious, 
decorative interpolations and the superimposed vision of 
a Mazurka. But in the A major, this fiery outburst 
of concentrated energy where all is light, sound and 
power, the unity of mood demanded extreme simplicity 
as well as regularity of structure. This triumphal 
paean adopts the old pattern of the dance-song with its 
tripartite, cyclic arrangement, A + B + A, wherein B 
—the Trio—brings a new idea in a related key (the sub- 
dominant in this case) while A opens and closes the 
cycle without resorting to either introduction, transition 
or coda. Each section, in turn, consists of two parts, 
the second but a derivation of the first and repeating the 
same first part so as again to reproduce on a smaller 
scale the tripartite scheme of the whole. Regular metric 
structure, elemental rhythm and dynamics, simple though 
rich harmony, are made to enhance the essential oneness 
and directness of appeal. 
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The initial phrase sets out boldly with the tonic chord 
on the strong beat of the measure, underlined by the 
pedal. § 
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Chopin’s sarcastic comment about Thalberg, “a 
pianist who makes his shadings with his feet instead of 
his fingers,” need not be taken too literally but should be 
remembered in working out with the wrist and fingers, 
and without pedal, the crescendo in the onrush of the 
five sixteenths to the accent on the first beat of the second 
measure. In that second measure, the triplet and the 
following eighths of the third beat are suggestive of 
percussion instruments, a rhythmic feature to come out 
clear and crisp, without pedal, to relieve by short stac- 
cato the strain of sustained power. The fourth measure 
starts with a handful of notes in extended positions the 
consequence being a loss of power to the accented top- 
note. To remedy this, the writer recommends the fol- 
lowing for facility: 


By a sudden 6/4 chord the fifth measure switches off 
into the key of C sharp major. Its triplet of chords 
sounds peculiarly “military” with their brassy ring. But, 
on the last C sharp major chord, the second eighth of the 
second beat, the firm grip must be somewhat relaxed to 
render the crescendo of the following ascent possible, 
while the pedal may come down again on the third beat 
—the melodic and chordal progressions in this high reg- 
ister being quite immune from blurring. These cues 
should be consistently observed for effective cooperation 
of touch and pedal. In the sixth measure—to give one 
more instance of proper economy of strength—the six 
sixteenths in octaves of both hands upon C sharp should 
be started piano and with a fresh pedal. In measure 
seven, a series. of first inversions of perfect triads be- 
ginning with the minor triad of B, swiftly turns back to 
the initial key in which the eighth measure exhibits the 
typical cadence already described. 

The second part of section A boldly starts with a dom- 
inant seventh of the key of E. It is, as has been said, 
subsidiary and derivative, bringing back some previously 
heard features such as the chord triplets, the six six- 
teenths in repeated octaves, and requiring the same mode 
of treatment. As strength is liable to wane, the repeti- 
tions at least in the bass, may be avoided thus: 


2 ——— 


Notice how skilfully Chopin contrives, by using sev- 
eral minor triads before, to turn the high light upon the 
major key of G-sharp in which the subsidiary motive 
luminously reappears, a major third higher up. Quite 


A PENCIL PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN 
(Made by Winterhatter in 1847) 
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suddenly again, and by a modulation analogous to that 
used at the close of the first part, the distant new key 
is switched back to E, whence a brief but beautiful se- 
quential transition bridges over the resumption of the 
entire initial. phrase. 
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The Trio 
HE Trio provides not so much a contrast as a con- 
tinuation through new material. While in the accom- 


paniment the characteristic pattern, | [™ ry | | prevails, 
@eeede0ed 


the melody suggests a trumpet call. Broad’ and power- 
ful, it seems to sound the high note of a battle-ery for 
freedom! The call is repeated twice and strong fingers 
must be used to make it ring. Chopin himself is sup- 
posed to be the inventor of a proceeding—thumb and 
second finger joined to strike simultaneously the key— 
which might prove an excellent solution, though it is not 
devoid of danger when it comes to the quick skip of a 
fourth in every second measure. After this danger-point, 
a sudden p and, like some eager response from the crowd 
to the preceding call, surges a sequential climax to be 
carefully graded until we reach, through 
chromantic octaves, by contrary motion in 
both hands, the return of the main theme 
scored for full orchestra. (The upper 
part of the right hand octaves and the 
lower of the left should be carefully fin- 
gered—with fourth finger on black keys 
and the third on A sharp of the right and 
on F sharp of the left—and practiced sep- 
arately, /egato and pianissimo). Another 
interruption with the “piano” effect of 
a distant key and another sequential rise, 
by diatonic steps in the harmony, carries 
us up to the familiar cadence at the end 
of this part. 

The second part of the Trio includes 
a mainly dynamic and rhythmic interpola- 
tion before the resumption of the theme 
of the first part. Kettle-drum rolls and 
rhythmic pulsations alternate, become 
condensed, and lead back to the be- 
ginnjng by the mighty unison of left hand 
octaves and right hand trills. Because 
of this character, we are not averse to a 
modified disposition of the hands, es- 
pecially in the initial measure, as used by some virtuosos, 
for the sake of greater power, such as the foilowing: 


Suva basso 
ad Lib. 
and ] 
. ha off 
——— == 
Ip 
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This enables even amateurs to make a “hig row” at a 
comparatively small cost, provided the repetitions be 
quick enough in both hands to give sufficient density to 
the trill and adequate intensity to the crescendo. In 
spite of exceptional passages like this, it remains under- 
stood that Chop’n’s wonderfully idiomatic scoring for the 
piano should not be tampered with. But, since we men- 
tion slight alterations to the letter, justifiable only inas- 
much as the spirit remains preserved, I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that we may, at the very close of the 
piece, follow with impunity Mr. Paderewski’s example 
in adding the low octave of the fundamental as a grace- 
note to the last beat, thus bringing the whole cycle de- 
scribed to a decisively conclusive stop. 
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Chopin Reflections 


“Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity; for by 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to gain or 
keep.” 

* Ok OR 

“For a long time players have acted against nature in 

secking to give equal power to each finger. On the con- 


trary, each finger should have an appropriate part 
assigned to it.” 
Pee tees 


“A little private imitation of what is good is a sort of 
private devotion to it, and most of us ought to practice 
art only in the light of private study—preparation to 
understand and enjoy what the few can do for us.” 


* Oe OK 


“So much is clear to me, I shall never become a copy 
of Kalkbrenner; he will not be able to break my perhaps 
bold but noble resolve—to create a new art-form. Ii I 
now continue my studies, I do so only in order to stand 
at some future time on my own feet.” 


CHOPIN AND HIS FRIENDS 


What Great Men of Art Said About Chopin 
Selected, S. Poraj 


“T am still enough of a Pole to give up the rest of 
music for Chopin.”—F. Nietzscur, “Ecce Homo.” 

“IT worship Chopin particularly because he freed music 
from its tendency for all that is shallow, ugly, mean, awk- 
ward. Beauty and nobility of spirit and especially a fine 
cheerfulness, buoyancy and magnificence of the soul, as 


wcll as an Oriental deepness of emotion, have never been : 


expressed in music before him.”—FrrenrtcH NIETZSCHE. 

“Yes, one has to admit that Chopin is a genius in the 
full sense of the word. He is not only a virtuoso, but a 
poet as well. He knows how to bring out all the poetry 
in his soul. He is a poet of tone, and nothing equals 
the delight he renders when he sits at the piano and im- 
provises. He is then neither a Pole, nor a Frenchman, 
nor a German, but betrays a higher lincage. One feels 
that he has come from the world of Mozart, Raphael, 
Goethe. His real fatherland. is the world of dreams.” 
—Hernricn Herne. 

“Liszt possesses a sublime talent of execution equalled 
enly by Paganini, but you can judge Liszt only when it 
will be given to you to hear Chopin. The Hungariaz is 
a devil, the Pole an angel. This fine genius is less of a 
musician than of a soul manifesting itself.’—Bawzac. 
Written in 1843. 


Ow.ng to the great wealth of Chopin material 
secured for this special issue, the Teachers’ Round 
Table Department and the Scrap Book are to be 
found later in this issue, 
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Tadeusz, or The Last 
Foray in Lithuania, by Adam 
Mickiewicz, translated from the 
Polish by George Rapall Noyes. 
London and Toronto, J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd.—New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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MANUSCRIPT AUTOGRAPH OF CHOPIN 
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The Form and Construction of a Fam- 
ous Nocturne, Chopin’s Opus 15, No. 3 


As Analyzed by A. F. Christiani 


IN THE music section of this issue our readers will 
find the exceptionally fine outline of the form of this 
famous nocturne as portrayed by A. F. Christiani, in 
his invaluable “Principles of Expression in Pianoforte 
Playing.’ This gives a great insight into the form and 
consequent performance of the work. It is most desir- 
able for the student to learn the balance of the periods. 
In the text of his work Christiani writes: 

Periodizing is one of the most important aids in com- 
prehending and interpreting a composition. Being an in- 
tellectual acquirement, entirely independent of emotion 
or taste, it can be subjected to precise principles and rules. 

The first step in periodizing a composition is to ascer- 
tain where each period ends. 


First Rule 
The termination of a period is shown by the reappear- 
ance of the old, or the commencement of 
a new subject; because, with the reap- 
pearance of the old, or the commencement 
of a new subject, another period begms. 

By examining the periods of Chopin’s 
nocturne it will be found that the termi- 
nation of the first six periods was deter- 
mined by symmetrical reappearance of 
the original subject; and the termination 
of the seventh and eighth periods, by the 
commencement of new subjects. 

The next step is to ascertain the ter- 
mination of phrases and sections. 

The rule just given is here equally ap- 
plicable. 

The termination of either phrase or 
section is likewise to be ascertained by a 
symmetrical beginning of the next one, 
or through quite a new beginning. 


Second Rule 


Each metrical group should be as much 
as possible a unit in itself. Periodizing 
should respect this- unity, and not cut 
into it. 


The consideration of such unity is of decisive im-— 


portance when any doubt arises as to whether 

A Section has 2 or 3 Measures, 

A Phrase has 2 or 3 Sections, or 

A Period has 2 or 3 Phrases; - 
for example: Where two sections have five measures, or 
three sections have seven measures, and it is doubtful to 
which of the sections the odd number of measures be- 


long; or, where two phrases have five sections, or three _ 
phrases have seven sections, and it is doubtful to which | 


of the phrases the odd number of sections belong, etc. 
Compare now the sections and phrases in our illustra- 

tion, and ascertain whether there is such unity in them. — 
By examining the first period of Chopin’s nocturne, we 


find that it terminated with the twelfth measure, because 
the original subject reappeared in the thirteenth meas- 


ure. This gave us a period of twelve measures. 


The first phrase terminated at the seventh measure, 


by a symmetrical appearance of the subject in the eighth 
measure. This gave us two phrases, of seven and five 
measures respectively. 

The first section was terminated with the third instead 
of the second measure, by the evident unity of the second 
and third measures which could not be disjointed. 


The second, third and fourth sections had plainly two © 


measures each. 


The last section, with three measures, had evidently — 


more right to them, on account of greater unity, than 
the fourth section. ; 

This gives us five sections, of three, two, two, two, and 
three measures, respectively. 

If the student will now examine the other periods in 
the same way, he will find these rules equally observed, 


and applicable as well as adequate. for all similar metri- 
cal work. 


the delicacy of M. Chopin’s 
tone, and the elasticity of 


the ear.” 
—HeEnry CHor ey. 


“After the hammer and — 
tongs work on the piano- 
forte, to which we have of — 
late years been accustomed, — 


his passages are delicious to” 
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! S idealizations of the mazurkarh 
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See a Master Lesson by Mr. Stojowski on another 


page of this issue 
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See an Analysis by Adolph F Christiani, 


on another page of this issue. 
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PHRASE—FOUR MEASURE 
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8 attention to an irregularity of metrical measurement. 
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% The asterisk, at the last measure of the fourth period 


RK It is unnecessary to analyze this second part, as it consists of perfectly regular periods. 
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MARCHE FUNEBRE 


This is the slow movement of the Sonata Op. 35. It has become the most celebrated of all funeral marches. It is especially effective for four hands. 
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THE FLYING RINGS 


A very clever characteristic piece, which may be made useful asa study in touch and in interpretation. Grade 8. 


MONTAGUE EWING 
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Andante con moto M.M.e 
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MY HEART AT THY SWEET VOICE 


Copyright 1924 by Theo.Presser Co. 


C. SAINT-SAENS | 


and in cross-hand accompaniment.Grade 23. 


from “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 


One of the beautiful modern melodies, that has come to stay. A fine study in the singing tone 
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D. Appleton and Company Present an Instructive and Recreational Piano Collection 
-Light Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Albeniz, J Tango Gottschalk, L The Dying Poet 
Arditi, L L’Ingenue Gounod, Ch Serenade 
Ascher, J. Album Leaf (Mazurka) Grieg, Ed Hollaender, V 
Bachmann, G Les Sylphes sae Sera: Iljinsky, A Berceuse *% 
Beaumont, P Con Amore Jensen, A The Mill 
Blon, Fr. von Love’s Dream Jeune, A. le 

ry Jungmann, A....Will O’ the Wisp 


: ‘sili k, T bal 
256 Pages Meee peau = THE WHOLE WORLD <i Pi Se es Complete 


tie ......Lorget-Me-Not 
54 Compositions Bohm. C 


Serenade & * Ps y 
ly angio PLAYS Cen Meyer-Helmund, E...... Mazurka Whole World 


La Zingana - 
7 Series Catalogue 


... Serenade d’Amour 


Original Editions Borowski, F La Coquette 7 7 AINING re Bacher) ae went .yee ues Tendresse 


Paderewski, I. J....Melodic Op. 8 on Request 
Paladilhe, E..........Mandolinata 
Poldini, Ed Butterfly 
ys .. Victorious Amasons 
Rendano, “A.......5% Peasant Song 
Richards, B....Child’s Dream, The 
Les R Ore Christmas Bells 
Smith, S Dorothy 
Spindler, Fr ¢ Joyous Life 


2 Spinning Wheel NOT MAILED TO , 
Sweet Dream CANADA 


Price, $1.25 ROSCA ee cs Meter: Rose Mousse 
Delibes, L.Valse Lente (Coppelia) 

Drigo, R Serenade 

s Valse Bluctte 

iran WAL. een eer. First Waltz 

Mephard, Jess. Morning Prayer 

Ehrich, J Love’s Springtime 

Eilenberg, R...First Heart Throbs 

Favarger, R..L’Adieu (Nocturne) 

NOT SOLD IN Fliege, H Chinese Serenade 
CANADA Gabriel-Marie....Serenade Badine : Tschaikowsky, P.... 
Ghys, Amaryllis pane ee heels ti pea lt Wachs, P Coquetterie 

Gillet, E Entr’acte Gavotte Hauser, "M Cradle Song Warren, G. W..Song of the Robin 


For Sale at all Modern Music Shops throughout the U. S. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY Se eres 


The Most Successful of all Be 


oimners Books 


John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book 


AeeCoeaN and happy-time preparatory book which may be used to 
precede any method. Designed to simplify every problem of the 
beginner. Each subject taken up step by step from middle C ‘‘one note 
up, one note down"’; “‘two notes up, two notes down’ one item to a page. 
Contains full four-octave keyboard chart, correlating the keys of the piano 
and the notes of the grand staff. Profusely illustrated with drawings for 
children to paint or color. 
Price, 75 cents 


7 
*) 


THE KEYBOARD and the NOTES of the GRAND STAFF 


GRAND STAFF 


The top five lines and spaces—and the notes thereon belong to MRS. G or TREBLE 
CLEF, The lower five lines and spaces and the notes thereon belong to MR. F. or BASS 
CLEF. Mrs. Treble and Mr. Bass are married and have a child named MIDDLE C 
the FIRST line below the TREBLE CLEF and the first line above the BASS CLEF 


KEYBOARD -CHART 


Uobn M. Williams’ Very First Pisno Book) 


STO TO Sos TT 


3 
PLATT LS TTS TT EO eT Te TL CUE EL 


Four-Octave Keyboard Chart to be placed back of black Keys. 
Middle C of chart to correspond with Middle C on piano. 


La! 

q ; YKACHING PIECES GPECIALLY RECOMMENDED for MID-SEAS ON 

— ————— so ne ok ooo eee 

2 GRADE If GRADE II GRADE III-V 

= A Good-night Song, by Jenkins. ..........ccceeeeeees 25 Tripping thru the Meadows, by Mundhenke........... -20 Puppets Promenade, by Mallory.................0005 40 

i= Starlight, Starbright, by Jenkins...............ce000- 25 Lily-White Polka,’ by Rolte: o. 2.27... s J.idlceben cocescce -20 Chinese Lilies, by McCluskey ......0..0.0.c000.00+0. 40 
WRG PTOntrby metterer sue hts kite «lakes ces tees -20 Tambourine Dance, by Friml....................005- 30 PIO ETROKS, PY esau sore tale He ae Wat « pe bo ka as. rele -40 

= Heather Bloom, by Huerter. . Pistoia Wiha 14 @bie6/s\e\els;0) afelerete -20 ‘The Hopper. toad, by: Craminin ss .ite sve ven ae ocececs .30 Valse Orientale, by Burnhant.c... 500.0. .s ey eee ess .40 

te) Wooden sloes, by Bartlett. 200.05 «00sec scecesceoes 30 The Grandfather’s Clock, by Maxim.................. 30 Western Romance, by Davies.....................5. .40 
In a Merry-go-round, by Spaulding...............0005 -20 The Restless Pony, by Jenkins....................... 30 The Indian Runner, by Bernstein.................... .30 
RETIRSETOMO OY OINICH © saeco Giants hee need «.0 = 21s lal tue ase -20 The Bridal Bouquet, by Mana-Zucca.................. 25 Océad Murintral Hy VViReG sce eis chico ah cia aloes oad 40 
Sweet Melody, by Mana-Zucca............ceeeeeeees 30 The Airship Fairy, by Silberta...................-00e 25. The Irish Washerwoman, by Sowerby................ 40 
ieuatecbreamer, Dy Reuhl. ogee ssdeuwccaatarioe es -20 Twelve:O’ Clock, by Silberta:. «4s. a2), cee ae aie aes 25 Burnt Rock+Pool, by Sowerby: . ois. .5.0.cunc ce cccce 50 
The Cuckoo in my Clock, by Maxim................. 30 Brave Little Warrior, by Krogmann..............0.05 PRE The Lonely Fiddle-maker, by Sowerby 


“Helpful Hints for Mid-season”’ will be sent FREE if you send your name and address. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., 26 West St, Boston, Mass. 
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to bring you the most wonderft 


The Bruns 


Now 


On Exhibition 


PANATROPE-The joint 
achievement of the Four World 
Leaders in musical and electrical 
acoustics The RadioCorporation 
of America, The General Electric 
Co., The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and Brunswick. 


LECTRICITY, the force that has 
changed civilization; that has 
captured the hidden tones of mel- 

ody from the air; that has given man 
light, transportation and power; the 
force on which the greatest age of 
human progress is largely built; has 
now been harnessed to bring you 
music incomparably different, won- 
drously beautiful, gloriously inspiring, 
without parallel in musical history. 

This achievement is the result of the 
joint effort of four of the world’s lead- 
ing electrical and acoustical labora- 
tories—The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and Brunswick. Only so impos- 
ing an effort could have achieved so 
inspiring a result. 


Thousands have waited to hear this © 
remarkable instrument ... and now 
it 1s actually here! 
hear this epoch-making Panatrope, — 


which has commanded front-page at- | 


tention for weeks in the great metro- 
politan newspapers of the United — 


States. ti 


The world’s first electrical repro- FY 


ducing musical instrument 
It is the FIRST purely electrical re- 


producing instrument as yet known to — 


the world. There is no other like it. — 


It is rated by world’s musical authori- | 


ties, critics and publicists the most 


remarkable musical instrument known, — 


to man. i 
Compare any musical reproducing © 
instrument you have ever heard, no ~ 


You just must — 
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Harnessed the 
ver of Electricity 


tusic the world has ever heard 


« Panatrope 


—the most remarkable of all musical achievements 


-er how impressive that instrument 
seem, and the Panatrope will 
1 it in every standard of musical 
2ction. 
eigh any musical entertainment 
he home that you have ever known 
ist it . . . and in fairness you will 
-his instrument is far beyond even 
magination of yesterday. 
is an electrical achievement. All 
‘€ reproducing instruments must 
» to this principle . . . this elec- 
| principle . . . to survive. All 
c will be weighed against it. 
fairness to yourself, buy no repro- 
ig musical — instru- 
without first hear- 
he Brunswick Pana- 
For what you 
today . . . regard- 


ICAGO, ILL, 


less of how wonderful it may seem 
to you . . . may fall obsolete to- 
morrow before this amazing instru- 
ment. 

Your favorite music dealer has the 
Panatrope on display. Right through 
the day—every day—he is demonstrat- 
ing it. It will prove a revelation to 
you. You really can not afford to miss 
it. It will take but a few minutes of 
youtestimé. — Truly’ the Brunswick 
Panatrope marks a new era in mu- 
sical history. 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take upa 
special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? State 
Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic training. You 
can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate through our school, 
which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get accredited courses without having to goaway from home 
for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses to music lovers through THe ETupE 


columns for many years. If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT 
NOW! Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish to see 
and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to you. 


If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the courses 
which have started others on the road to success. There can be no question 
about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are advancing 
through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility and influence. 


A Public School Music graduate writes: 


“T am now the director of the Community High School 
Orchestra, having received my certificate from our super- 
intendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies 
with your institution.” 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


e For Teachers, 
Normal Piano Course ” “Sy William H. Sherwood 


By Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. This 
Harmony course includes Counterpoint, Composition and Or- 


chestration. 
Public School Music y Frances E. Clark. 
by F. B. Stiven, 
Sight Singing and Ear Training {).-°'¢;.,0° 
sity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
History of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
Advanced Composition by Hezbert J. Wrightson. 


Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo and 
Guitar by eminent teachers. 


WANTED: Teachers in the different States for affiliation 
to take charge of our branch schools. If interested, 
mention in your inquiry. 


GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. D-7 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons of the 
Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


course mentioned below. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Just Published 


HARMONIC EAR TRAINING 


AND THEORY TO HEAR 
AND UNDERSTAND 


By 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Lue 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE IN LESSON FORM, 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR BEGINNERS, 
TO BE PRESENTED IN CLASSES OR TO AC- 
COMPANY PRIVATE LESSONS IN 
PIANO PLAYING 


THREE YEARS’ WORK IN ONE VOLUME! 


(262 Pages—Cloth Gilt) 


This modern text book has for its object the awakening 


and the stimulating of the musical ear by educating it 


progressively. Appeal is made first to the ear—then to the 


Sera eee 


musical feelings—then to the musical intelligence. While | 


the ear is unquestionably the “acid test’’ in music—an ear 
impression is not enduring unless the ‘mind and hand 
correlate with it. The elements of power in a person 
musically educated are three—and these three underlie all 


his culture: a musical ear, a musical mind and a musical 


hand. 


Mastery of this Book Makes Cultured 
and Artistic Attainment Certain! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


Cash with order. One copy only at this price. Regular 
Price, $2.50 This offer expires April Ist, 1926. 


Published by 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK , 
318-320 W. 46th Street 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


LONDON | 
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BERCEUSE 


A quaint old-world melody, beautifully harmonized, Play in a songlike manner with the accompaniment subdued. Grade 4, 
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A.E,.LUMLEY HOLMES 


Very stately,in grand march style, four steps to the measure. Grade 8. 
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number, The grace notes are “crush -notes?? played right on the count, and almost together with the principal note. 
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FRANK H. GREY 
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[ZN Con slancio 
Hurried and detached in right 


hand, quasi staccato 
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VALSE ELIZE 
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Valse con grazia M.M.d=63— 
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A delightful drawing-room waltz 
in smooth and flowing style. Grade 34. 
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THE BALLOON MAN 


THE ETUDE 


, the singing left hand, and shifting tonalities are allexemplified.Grade 


A capital teaching piece by an experienced writer, Light finger work 
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ALLEGRO CON MOTO 


de, adapted for any occasion; Also a good teaching number inthe Grand Chorus style. 
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| . DRIEFTIN’ Words and Music by 
LILY STRICKLAND 
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IVERS & POND 


~ Musical Scrap Book 


sepeasenscenetsnereatc: 


By A. S. GARBETT 


"HE SECRET OF LISZT’S SUCCESS 


Even to this day, Liszt’s technic is re- 
arded by many as the last word in piano- 
laying, but Henry T. Finck in his Swc- 
ess in Music, reminds us ‘that this is not 
rholly true, and that something more than 
achnic established Liszt among the im- 
rortals : 

“Klindworth wrote that ‘Liszt did the 
lost astonishing things with his left thumb, 
aaking one think it must be doubly as 
yng as an ordinary thumb,’” writes Finck. 
He certainly had an ideal hand for piano- 
orte playing, his fingers being not only 
nusually long but connected by such elas- 
ic sinews that he could play as easily 
1 tenths as others can in octaves. But 
his was not the secret of his success. 
Jor can his triumphs be explained py ref- 
rence to the amazing technical facility he 
cquired by ‘incessant practicing in his 
outh—one of his daily exercises being the 
cansposition of one of Bach’s preludes 
nd fugues into all the twenty-four keys. 
Jazzling as was his technic, it has prob- 
bly, as one of the leading German peda- 
ogues, Rudolph M. Breithaupt, maintains, 
een surpassed since by D’Albert, Busoni, 
rodowski and other virtuosos of our time. 
Vhat gave him his tremendous power 
ver audiences was the fact that his technic 
vas spiritualized, was made subservient to 
he will of a unique, inspired personality. 
‘hat was the reason why, as Tausig said, 
No mortal can vie with Liszt; he dwells 
pon a solitary height.’ ” 


THE CHILDHOOD OF SCRIABIN 


One of the most interesting and original 
f Russian composers was the late Alexan- 
er Scriabin, concerning whom A. Eagle- 
eld Hull has written a book of autobio- 
raphy. His genius manifested itself early. 
dis mother died when he was six months 
Id, and his education was cared for by his 
ather’s sister, “Aunt Luboff,” who seems 
) have devoted herself to him and trained 
‘im well. 

“When only five years old he would ex- 
smporize on the piano, though it was some 
‘me before he could write music,” says 
Tull, His acute ear and his musical mem- 
iry were astonishing. A single hearing of 
ny piece was sufficient to enable him to 
it down and reproduce it exactly on the 
iano. In 1887, during the Russo-Turkish 
var, when the Ismailovsky Guards Regi- 
rent was leaving for the seat of war, the 
oung boy was taken to the station to see 
lis uncle off with the rest of the Guards. 
Juring the entraining the band played a 
uadrille, then very popular, called “The 
nowstorm.” On his return home the five- 
‘ear-old musician played the piece through 
n the piano from beginning to end, greatly 
> the amazement of the family. 
| “Later on, when he heard his foster- 
nother play a Gavotte by Bach, and The 
‘ondolier’s Song, by Mendelssohn, yoting 
Jexander, then a boy of eight, immediately 
it down and reproduced them without a 
listake. 
| “From the age of eight he composed a 
2w simple pieces and also developed a 
trong love for poetry, writing many short 
oems himself. He also amused himself a 
jood deal by cutting things out of wood, 
ad this inventive pastime even expanded 
) the making of miniature pianos, in which 
e was particularly successful.” 

Scriabin died from an infected boil on 
is lip, much as Lully, nearly two and a 
alf centuries ago, died from an infected 
‘ound on his foot received from his own 
Aton while conducting. 


IN PURSUIT OF MACDOWELL 


One of MacDowell’s first teachers was 
the great pianist Theresa Carreno; and in 
her book on “The Boyhood of Mac- 
Dowell,’ Abbie Farwell Brown includes 
an amusing incident which is given here 
in somewhat abbreviated form. 

“At that time Mme. Carreno was about 
eighteen or nineteen, a very lively and fas- 
cinating young woman,” says Miss Brown, 
while Edward MacDowell was only a 
little boy to whom she took a great fancy 
and undertook to teach. “Like a true Span- 
iard she liked to show her fondness for 
those she loved. But he was proof 
against her sweet ways. Especially he 
could not bear to have Madame kiss him, 
as she liked to do. 

“Naturally at first this piqued her. But, 
with her cleverness and mischief, she soon 
discovered that she had an unexpected 
weapon to use for her own purpose. Some- 
times he did not piay his lesson as well 
as his fair teacher thought he should. Then 
instead of scolding him—she kissed him! 
“Zis time, if you play zat not right, I kiss 
you, Edouard!” So the fascinating young 
creature would say, shaking her pretty head 
and showing her white teeth, with mischief 
in her eyes. And he would hasten dis- 
gustedly to do his best, in order to escape 
that dreadful punishment.” 

Years later, Carreno used to tell the 
story of one such occasion when Edward 
got the better of her. Madame not only 
threatened him with the above dire pun- 
ishment but also proceeded to carry it 
out. But Edward was too quick for her. 
He darted out of the room, down the 
stairs and out of the front door into the 
street with his teacher at his heels. She 
chased him quite around the city block and 
back into the house again, “doubtless to 
the great edification of the neighborhood.” 


THE PERSONALITY OF BERLIOZ 


“EVERYTHING about Berlioz was mislead- 
ing,’ remarks Romain Rolland in “Musi- 
cians of Today,” adding, “even his appear- 
ance. In legendary portraits he appears 
as a dark southerner (Southern France, of 
course!) with black hair and sparkling 
eyes. But he was really very fair and 
had blue eyes, and Joseph d’Ortigue tells 
us they were deep-set and piercing, though 
sometimes clouded by melancholy or lan- 
guor. He had a broad forehead furrowed 
with wrinkles by the time he was thirty, 
or, as E. Legouvé puts it, ‘a large umbrella 
of hair, projecting like a movable awning 
over the beak of a bird of prey.’ 

“His mouth was well cut, with lips com- 
pressed and puckered at the corners in a 
severe fold, and his chin was prominent. 
He had a deep voice, but his speech was 
halting, and often tremulous with emotion; 
he would speak passionately of what inter- 
ested him, and at times be effusive in man- 
ner, but more often he was ungracious and 
reserved. 

“Fle was of medium height, rather thin 
and angular in figure, and when seated he 
seemed much taller than he really was. He 
was very restless, and inherited from his 
native land, Dauphiné, the mountaineer’s 
passion for walking and climbing, and the 
love of a vagabond life, which remained 
with him nearly to his death. He had an 
iron constitution, but he wrecked it by 
privation and excess, by his walks in the 
rain, and by sleeping out of doors in all 
weathers, even when there was snow on 
the ground.” 

It is difficult, by the way, for an Anglo- 
Saxon to believe that Berlioz “wrecked his 
constitution” by sleeping out of doors! 
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A MINIATURE 
CONCERT GRAND 


This delightful instrument might with 
justice be called a miniature concert grand, 
for musically it embodies the advantages of 
the larger grands, and possesses a tone 


broad. 

In no detail has quality been sacrificed for 
size, the Ivers & Pond standards being 
rigidly maintained. Musicians quickly rec- 
ognize the characteristic Ivers & Pond tone 
in the ‘‘Princess’’—a tone half a century in 
developing, and easily apparent in every 
Ivers & Pond. 

The best traditions of old-time Boston 
piano building and the most advanced ideas 
of today are combined in Ivers & Pond 
pianos. Built, as from the first, in but one 
quality—the best—by the same interests, with 
the same artistic ideals, they are used in some 
600 educational institutions and 75,000 
homes. Write for catalog now. 
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If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from our 
factory as safely and as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We 
make expert selection and guarantee the piano to please, or it 
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pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For 
catalogue, price, and full information write us today. . 
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HE GENERALLY accepted and 

popular idea as to when the training 

and developing of the voice should 
begin is that the prospective student should 
have attained full growth. That is, they 
should be not less than. sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. This is true in the case of 
those who are to be singers and will have to 
use the voice several hours a day and un- 
dergo concentrated vocal training. But, and 
this is the main point, the training of the 
voice should begin in Childhood, Children’s 
voices ought to have supervision in the 
home and in the school so that later when 
the child is grown and wishes to devote 
the necessary time to become a singer the 
way will have been prepared and the usual 
bad habits of tone and speech will not 
have to be corrected. 

All persons should have agreeable speak- 
ing voices and pleasing singing voices. 
The exceptions are in the case of abnor- 
mal conditions needing pathological atten- 
tion. Such cases are rare. Selfconscious- 
ness is the greatest reason more people do 
not become singers. Early vocal training 
would eliminate selfconsciousness. 

Regarding the matter of vocal training, 
the, late David Bispham said, “We have 
now reached a period when all music, and 
singing in particular, should receive most 
careful consideration. The voice is so 
intimate a thing that no one can escape it 
in himself or others and so great its 
powers, when properly used, whether in 
speech or song, that it is amazing that its 
qualities are not more fully realized by 
educators and treated accordingly. But 
up to the present time it seems that those 
who have influence in educational matters 
have not had their eyes opened to the fact 
that every human being should be taught 
to speak properly and sing as well as may 
be, and that these things are perfectly 
easy of accomplishment if only correct 
methods are put before the children as 
they grow up. 

Languages, the most difficult to acquire 
by adults, are learned by children with 
perfect ease, from those with whom they 
come in contact. They will speak them 
well or ill, according as they hear others 
speak. In short, example is, as far as the 
voice is concerned, better than precept; and 
the ear, so intimately associated with every- 
thing vocal should be given more to do 
than has been hitherto thought necessary 
either in schools or by private teachers. 

While most young people do not begin 
to take singing lessons until their voices 
are reasonably settled and can bear the 
strain of study, it does not seem incom- 
patible with the dictates of common sense 
to say that the training of voices, of bodies, 
and of minds, may be undertaken much 
earlier than has been thought advisable 
The early hours of youth too often are 
shamefully wasted. In them this natural 
and beautiful gift should be brought out. 
This seems so obvious as to be hardly 
worth saying; but, as a matter of fact, 
song by the many is looked upon as a 
luxury to be indulged in by the few. 
Whereas it is a necessity that should be 
used by all. For all not only have a latent 
impulse toward vocal expression, but also 
more of a natural gift than is usually 
granted. Persons, selected for the purity 
of their enunciation and the beauty of 
their voices, should every day in all schools 
speak and sing to the pupils, who in turn 
unconsciously imitate what they hear. 

Even with the interest of so great ‘an 
artist as David Bispham and others prom- 
inent in the musical world there is. still 
need of agitation and pioneer work along 
this line. That there is more general in- 
terest in the voice than some years ago, 
there is no denying. But all those prepar- 
ing to teach in schools should have good 
and sufficient vocal training to enable them 
to guide and instruct all students under 
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‘When to Begin Voice Training 


By Beatrice Wainwright 


charge in the correct use of the 
voice. In the Normal schools there should 
be courses in the regular curriculum to 
train the aspiring students to teach the 
children that are to be their charges when 
they become teachers. 

Young children do not need voice train- 
ing such as the settled voice requires for 
its full development. Children should be 
given beautiful songs to sing, and should 
be impressed with the fact that their voices 
are fine instruments that should be cared 
for and not abused. They can be taught 
to breathe correctly. Later, when they are 
old enough, they should be taught some- 
thing of the vocal mechanism—just enough 
to give them an intelligent understanding 
of the vocal instrument, not to confuse but 
to overcome the natural feeling of mystery 
that is the general attitude toward the 
voice. At this time simple vocal exer- 
cises may be given and deep breathing al- 
ways kept before the young students. 

The speaking voice should have atten- 
tion as well as the singing voice. Voices 
ought never to be strained, particularly in 
the case of children. The production of 
the voice is the same in speech and song; 


their 


so that the training of the singing voice 
should act beneficially on the speaking 
voice. 

Correct enunciation is of the greatest 
importance to both singer and speaker. 
Clean distinct enunciation is an aid to good 
tone production. With the foregoing train- 
ing in childhood, young people would 
avoid falling into the bad habits of speech 
and song that take so much time for the 
singing teacher to correct and they would 
already have acquired sufficient control of 
the voice to take up serious training and 
advance without the usual handicaps ac- 
quired by incorrect use of the voice when 


growing up. During the adolescent period, 


boys may sing simple songs of limited 
range, as well as the girls. Rote songs 
should be taught to the younger children 
and later singing at sight, the voice train- 
ing to continue through high school. There 
are some teachers and supervisors teaching 
just in the way here indicated; and they 
are highly esteemed in their respective 
communities. There is nothing that makes 
people happier than singing. What a pleas- 
ant place the world would be to live in if 
all had well-trained voices. 


Intelligent Vocal Practice 


By Catherine Culnan 


Many vocal students will recognize as 
their own, the complaint of one pupil to 
her teacher, “It’s strange how much better 
I do at home when I practice, than I do 
at my lessons!” 


Under a few conditions this statement . 


is true. The pupil may not yet have be- 
come well erough acquainted with his 
teacher to feel unembarrassed before him; 
or may be afflicted with weak self-con- 
sciousness, and lack the mental poise he 
possesses when alone. But far more often 
the cause of this seeming phenomenon can 
be traced to the practice hour, and is, found 
to be the simple fact that, when practic- 
ing, the student fails to listen to is own 
voice; while at the lesson he does listen 
to it. 

Examine yourself frankly at your next 
hour of practice. Use, for instance, an 
exercise like this, with the vowel Oh: 


a wees 
= 
es aE 

Your exercise consists of attacking the 
first note with a small, firm tone; leaping 
lightly to the octave above it; developing 
the upper tone, diminishing it, and tripping 
lightly down to the first note again. Your 
object is to do this with an even quality 
of tone throughout; with every note of the 
descending scale focused as far forward 
as its predecessor; with full breath con- 
trol, and a relaxed throat. 


Even with the best of intentions you 
may forget to begin listening to the qual- 
ity of the first tone, although that should 
determine the quality of all the following 
ones. Or, granting that you have achieved 
this tone and alighted on the octave above 
it; did you alight softly or harshly? While 
you developed that upper tone from a 
lightly-resonant one to a fully-resonant 
one, were you listening every moment? 
Or, granting that you were,—are you sure 
you did not release your attention then, 
and let your voice take care of itself to 
the bottom of the scale, while you listened 
only to the final tone and judged from that 
whether the exercise needed repeating ? 

In this instance the interval for inat- 
tention was very short; but not too short 
for your mind to have touched upon many 
thoughts quite foreign to tone-production. 
Often you labor for fifteen minutes over 
an exercise that could be done justice to in 
five minutes of intelligent practice. Listen 
to your voice every moment you are sing- 
ing. Each time you find your thoughts 
wandering, make yourself begin all over 
again. You will be surprised to find how 
much persistence will be needed before 
you are able to practice for even one hour 
without releasing your attention for a sin- 
gle minute from the work in hand. 

During the lesson hour, your teacher’s 
concentrated attention upon your voice in- 
duces yours also, and although you won- 
der why you are doing so poorly, you are 
in reality discovering for the first time 
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since your last lesson, the actual sound of 
your own voice. To think the tone you 
produce, and to produce the tone you think, 
are two sadly different things; but they 
should be synonymous. 

When, by unremitting attention to your 
own practicing, you learn the power of 
concentration, your work will have become 
not only intelligent, but productive of quick 
results. New tone-possibilities will unfold 
to you: Your ear will be your severest 
critic: And your lesson hour will not only 
be as true a record of your practicing as 
at now is, but a satisfactory record also! 

The thoughtful student of voice will find 
in these suggestive remarks the basis for 
a large field of personal experiments and 
discoveries. 


Tartini’s Advice 


(An Extract from Mr. William Shakes- 
peare’s Book, Plain Words on 
Singing—G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Giusepre Tartini (1692-1770), composer 
and great master of the violin, wrote valu- 
able advice to a pupil on the bowing of 
this instrument. All he said might apply 
equally to the breathing and tone prge 
duction of a singer: 

“Your first study should be the true 


; 
ry 


strings; in Sieh a manner that it seems to 
breathe the first note it gives.’ 

Paraphrasing this, and substituting the 
word “breath” for the “bow,” and the 
“vocal instrument” for the “strings,” 
would read: “Your first study should 
the true manner of holding, balancing, a 
pressing the breath lightly and steadi 
against the vocal instrument, in such 
manner as to ‘breathe’ the first note it 
gives, without any shock or sudden slip o of 
the breath.” 


More About Purity of Pronunciation — 
and Resonance 3 


Hiller (already quoted) says that “Well 
spoken is half sung,’’ and that this is 
motto that should be inscribed on the fo 
walls of every school of singing. Intere 
is being aroused in this subject, and 
cannot be too strongly urged that the rig 
production of the voice is not display 
unless the singer is unmistakable in 
utterance of his words before the publi 
Indeed, it should be impossible to mistal 
what he says. The perfect sustaining 
the thirteen vowels in the English la 
guage and the thirteen tuned consonar 
previously explained (see chapter on Pro- 
nunciation) really comprises the differe 
shades of color in the voice, and is 
equal importance with the colors on 
patette of the painter. 


Foundation of Singing 
We have seen that tone (prolonged pri 
nunciation), resonance and breath-con 
form the foundation of the singer’s art 
It cannot, however, be expected that t 
most capable pupil can immediately gra 
this as a whole, and realize that true son 
ity; resonance and even dramatic force r 
on the purity of his vowel sounds—wh 
purity, should he aspire to perform 
theaters or large buildings, thus beco 
his most ar asset. 


powerful, yet controlled, breath press . 
the result is the greatest resonance of 
which a voice is capable. The sing@ 


the other hand, the size of the veld 
another may lend itself only to tender 
lovely effects, lyric in character. In 
case the student must wait for later 
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perience before attempting anything dra- 
matic. It is surely only the ignorant 
teacher or the charlatan who would assert 
that all voices are capable of the same 
dramatic force! 

One professor is reported as having 
said: “It is all an affair of the nose.” 
Surely this does not mean that the voice 
should be nasal. Probably he intended 
to say that the medium voice is felt in full 
resonance against the upper teeth, that the 
mouth should be “alive with sound.” 
What shall we say of the head voice? 
Surely no good teacher would inculcate 


sounds which seem to be resonant on the 
forehead—gloomy, hooting. Rousseau says 
on the subject: “I think that the stage, 
whose principal aim is to exhibit the 
touching and sympathetic character of sing- 
ing, should be forbidden to certain hard, 
bellowing .voices, which only succeed in 
deafening the ears. On the other hand, I 
believe that a singer who possesses only 
a small voice has enough wherewith to 
make himself heard and admired, pro- 
vided it be of sufficient compass, easy, ex- 
pressive and in ture” 


The Value of the Mirror to Singers 


By Charles Tamme 


Many faults of the singer can be seen 

as well as heard. 

Tension, constriction, strain, either men- 

tal or physical, or both, are the usual obsta- 
cles to a career of success in singing. 
' These, to a large extent, fortunately, are 

visible—fortunately, that is, for the singer 
_who uses a mirror. For the recognition of 

a fault is an important step towards cor- 

recting it. 

When the singer looks into his mirror 
he should see, first, that his mouth is func- 
tioning naturally, freely, and without grim- 
aces. There should be no contortion and 
no unnatural stiffness. The shape of the 
mouth should vary, of course, according 
to the vowel that is being sung, and ac- 
cording to the articulation of the consonant. 
Resonance, too, plays a part in the shape 
of the singer’s mouth, in accordance with 
the quality and quantity required for the 
precise expression of the meaning of the 
song. 

The tongue, as a general rule, should lie 
flat, with the edge against the lower teeth 
all around, so as to permit the free emis- 

sion of sound, 

The next problem for the singer with 

his mirror is the lower jaw. The lower 
jaw should drop with the utmost freedom 
when the mouth is opened in singing. It 
| should drop from the hinges and should 
‘ not be drawn down by pulling the head for- 
' ward or by pointing the chin towards the 
| throat and chest. The sides of the face 
and the chin should be innocent of any tense 
lines due to the movement of the lower jaw. 
If any such lines are visible, the singer 
_ would do well to practice dropping his jaw 
_ before the mirror a dozen times or so at 
/ every practice period, without singing at 

all, until the telltale lines have ceased to 
appear. 

The neck is another problem for the 
| singer with his mirror. Tension shows all 

too plainly in the swelling of the lateral 
' blood vessels as well as in the muscles of 


the neck. This tension may be the result 
of a number of causes. There may be un- 
due pressure or constriction sin the lower 
throat. It may be that the singer thinks 
he must make a tremendous effort; or he 
may have some other faulty mental con- 
ception, such as failing to carry a given 
phrase to its logical resting point, or dwell- 
ing too long on insignificant words or sylla- 
bles. Faulty manipulation of the breathing 
mechanism often causes the enlargement of 
the blood vessels in the neck. Perhaps the 
singer has neglected to take in sufficient 
breath for the phrase to be sung; perhaps 
he is striving to amplify his tones unduly 
by force rather than by the legitimate use 
of his resonance chambers. 

Whatever the cause of this visible ten- 
sion, it should be studied and corrected, 
then carefully checked every day by means 
of the mirror; for when a fault has become 
a habit, only constant vigilance will serve 
in correcting it. 

Of course when a singer is sincerely in- 
terpreting song, his face will and should 
show unmistakable expressions; but these 
should in no way interfere with the mcchan- 
ical freedom of the tone. 

“Suit the action to the word,” said 
Shakespeare. This precept is especially 
appropriate for the singer. The mirror 
will tell any singer who will but interest 
himself to look, how well he is obeying this 
precept. 

Perhaps the most important thing that the 
mirror tells a singer is his psychical con- 
dition. Is he mentally in tune? Is he glad 
to be singing? Is he content, yet not 
phlegmatically so? Is he at ease? Is he 
vitally alert, yet not strained by anxiety ? 

The singer should be able to command 
himself into a state of mental repose which 
is necessary for good singing, and which 
most certainly will carry its stamp on the 
singer’s face, where it is visible to all who 
look at him. 


“There are but few happy and con- 
_tented men here below; everywhere 
grief and care prevail, perhaps your 
labors may one day be the source 
from which the weary and worn or 
the man burdened with affairs may 
' derive a few moments’ rest and re- 
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freshment. What a powerful motive 
to press onwards! And that is why 1 
now look back with heartfelt, cheerful 
satisfaction on the work to which 1 
have devoted such a long succession 
of years with such persevering efforts 
and exertions.”—Haydn, 


UNIQUE VOICE TRAINING 
By W. P. Schilling 


A NEW book just off the press, different from 
anything ever published. Unexcelled—Un- 
equalled—In advance of all competitors. This 
new system will make reputation for Teacher 
and Singer. Save Time—Save Money. Secure a 
beautiful voice within a shorter time than ever 
attempted. Special exercises for acquiring high 
tones easily, without strain. “Unique Voice 
raining” has merited the hearty approval of 
teachers, singers and music lovers, everywhere. 
Price, $5.00. Other books by the same author, 
“Ear Training,” 15 cts.; “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. etc. 
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The Wurlitzer Studio Piano, 
without player action, stands 
but 3 feet § inches high. Full 
7¥% octave scale. The perfect 
small piano, atlast! Prices, 
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Tiny Player Piano 


So small that it fits 
almost 


IMITED space in your 
home no longer means 
that you must go without a 
player piano. ‘This remark- 
able little Studio Player 
stands only 4 feet 1 inch 
high and only a few inches 
wider than its standard 
keyboard. A room could 
hardly be too small for it. 


Yet in spite of its compact- 


ness, this Studio Player isa 
perfect Wurlitzer Instru- 
ment in every sense of the 
word. It plays from any 


anywhere 


mops a, 


pene ma, 


standard size music roll 
with the full round tones 
and fine shades of ex- 
pression you'd expect only 
from a much larger and 
much more costly player. 
You'll be equally sieliohted 
with its artistic qualities 
when playing yourself. 


This exquisite instru- 
ment can be yours for 
as little as $445, F. O. B. 
Factory.AndtheWurlitzer 
dealer will be glad to ar- 
range convenient terms. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates. 
Piano, Violia and al! Instruments. Public School Music Dept. 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Public Concert every Thursday night Vocal, 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Courses for earnest students of all grades 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


No Other Address 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Virci. PiANO CONSERVATORY 


The Place to Acquire 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION A WONDERFUL TECHNIC 


AND 


THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 


120 W. 72nd Street, New York 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


NEW YORK 
PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
A. VeRNE WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 


A Faculty of 
Thirty-Five Teachers 


| FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes. Courses 
in Musical Pedagogy. Musician- 
ship and Piano Playing for Tea- 
chers. Sight Singing without 
“Do re mi,” “Intervals,” ‘‘Num- 
bers.” 


Fourteen 
Branch Schools 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 4th 


Regular courses in all branches of music leading 
toward diplomas and degrees. 


200 West 57th Street New York City 


Address 


i Oldest 1 st practicalsyste 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD Mize: Courteiehi ye Tau ensue nel 
121.Madison Avenue (30th S:reet) System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
New York City field. Write for particulars of 


Kinde rgarten correspondence course, 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn, 
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VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 

of Technic and for Strengthening 

the Fingers. Weight of touch can 

be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


American Institute 
of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Our 
certified 
teachers 
in scores 
of cities 
through- 
out the 
country 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion by 


specialists 
in all 
branches 


Fortietn Ceason 


Alan Dale 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS end 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. 


Wm. A. Brady 0. afford. appearances while, lesrning.. Ne ‘ 
p ‘i tressed. Pupils — Laui 
For Circulars , Address Eenry Tae, Taylor, Mary Pickford, Pleanor Painter, Annette 


Sir John Martin- i d_and Adele 
D THOMPSON abe? jarvey ce lene ee Caw Mary Nash, 
; J. J. Shubert Nora Bayes, Haylee Hit) ey Rippieadale 
212 West 59th Street New York City Vivian M. Astor. Gloria Goulc oe oad West 72nd 


Marguerite Clark Write Study wanted to Secretary, 43 W 
Rose Coghlan St. N. ¥ 


CONWA 


gS MILITARY 
INTERNATIONALS wenn cence 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


fessional Bands, 


Large Symphony Orchestra, Large Band Library. 
Dormitories. Gymnasium 
famous band leader, Patriek Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


for Beginners 
The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, july 15, 1926, 

Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 816 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes—Midsummer; 18 Vance Crescent, 
Asheville, N. Car—Midwinter, 1701 Richardson Place, Tampa, Fla. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hal!, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., June Ist; 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 

Beatrice S, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, 413 Bush Temple, Dallas Texas, Winter 
months. Chicago, June, July, August, September. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Texas. Dallas, Texas, June 1,1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn, 

Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H.R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


February 


NOTE: Write us for full 


DENVER, COLO. 


February 


DALLAS, SAN ANTONIO 


HOUSTON and FT. WORTH 
During March and April 


information regarding 
deferred payment plan 
for tuition fee. 


FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand staff—scnt absolutely free on request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


of New York City, author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book”’ (Schirmer); “‘First Year at the Piano”’ (Presser); 
“John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book” (Boston Music Co.); “‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten 
Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ‘‘Tunes for Tiny Tots’’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


Placee where classes will be held in different cities und booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE, P. 0. BOX 216 TRINITY STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and Pro- 
Private Instruction on two instruments ; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band Ar- 
rangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean Conway ; 
Degrees. 
Under personal direction of the 


of Improved Music Study 


Winter Season 1925-26, Dallas and Ft. Worth. 
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Do Not Abuse Vecal Technic 


By Jean McMichael 


Do nor let your vocal studies become 
your master and make your singing me- 
chanical. Every singer must master tech- 
nic, a foundation to future greatness that 
is absolutely necessary ; but how very often 
young singers, and also those who have 
“arrived,” have allowed technic to over- 
shadow their personality until there is 
nothing left but a lifeless machine. 

The public likes programs iced; and every 
young singer should realize early that her 
personality is the sugar-coating of tech- 


nic, essential to success, and that person- 
ality should be developed side by side with 
technic. 

Put a little of self into your studies. Be 
original, not merely a well-oiled machine 
that is able to render without a mistake a 
lesson learned, which nine cases out of ten 
is dull, monotonous. Give your work the 
spark of life, frost it with personality and 
charm. Be master of your technic, never 
its slave, 


Keep Your Voice Nourished 


By Jean McMichael ~ 


Dip you ever stop to think that a beauti- 
ful voice is one that is properly nourished, 
that many a thin and weak voice is due to 
lack of food? 

A vocal student is apt to overlook this 
fact, never realizing that a voice depends 
upon food for its nourishment, brilliancy, 
and richness. 

A diet is an excellent thing, providing a 
vocal student does not go to extremes, thus 
retarding the progress of voice develop- 
ment. Every smooth-running machine 
must be oiled, so it is with a pleasing voice, 


it must be fed or the student cannot expect 
encouraging results. 

Many vocal students think of their bodily 
health, but perhaps have not realized what 
an. important part nutritious food has upon 
the human singing voice itself. It is essen- 
tial that all singers should eat enough to 
give a voice the power and sustenance it 
needs for its possible growth, otherwise it 
will be warped, under-nourished, unable to 
blossom forth and become the lovely thing 
that nature intended it to be. 


Affectation 


By Sidney Bushell 


AFFECTATION, in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term, is a quality with 
which none of us wishes to be saddled. 
The word is synonymous with many unde- 
sirable characteristics. 

For all that, the vocal student must not 
be surprised if his family or friends begin 
to notice a difference in the quality of his 
speaking voice, or subtle changes in his 
singing, which they may unkindly label 
“affectedness.” 

As a matter of fact, it is “affectedness,” 


but in the very best meaning of the word. 
What is his daily practicing for but the 
affecting of a better quality of voice? If 
his friends notice it and remark upon it, 
provided it really is a change in the right 
direction, the pupil should feel encouraged. 
It will not be very long before this im- 
proved, “affected” voice is firmly fixed as 
his very own, and not, to quote a few of 
the terms usually coupled with affectation 
—priggishness, “airs,” 
nesss, and the like. 


A Paderewski Eulogy 
(Continued from page 96) 


Shortly after Chopin left the land of 
his birth it was beset by oppression, an 
oppression so ruthless and terrific that it 
can only be accounted for as some wild, 
delirious action of revolt against the long- 
drawn Tartan yoke, falling in revenge up- 
on the innocent. All was forbidden to us; 
the language and faith of our fathers, ob- 
servance of our ancestral customs, the 
heritage of our past, our national dress, 
our songs, our poets—Slowacki, Krasinski, 
Mickiewicz. Chopin alone was 
not forbidden to us; and yet in him we 
still could find the living breath of all 
that was prohibited; he was able to give us 
back our colored robes, our belts of wov- 
en gold, our sombre cloaks, our proud 
headgear, the noble clank of our swords, 
the glitter of our peasants’ scythes, our 
graveyard crosses, our little wayside 
shrines; he gave all back to us, mingled 
with the prayers of broken hearts, the 
revolt of fettered souls, the pain of slav- 
ery, lost Freedom's ache, the cursing of 
Bes, and exultant songs of victory. 


Through long years of torment, mar- 
tyrdom, and persecution, our hounded 
thoughts encircled him with their most 
secret threads, we clung to him in the 
‘sorrow of our souls and he soothed, up- 
held, sometimes even converted us. He 
Was a smuggler who, in harmless rolls 


But he does not stand alone. 


of music, carried contraband Polish pa- 
triotism to his brothers across the border; 
he was a priest who, to his fellows scat- 
tered far and wide about the world, 
brought the sacrament of their martyred 
home. 

He now stands illumined by the undy- 
ing light of his country’s gratitude, 
wreathed ever with fresh garlands of 
honor and wonder and rapture and love. 
His “genius 
patrie,” the spirit of the land of his 
fathers, the spirit of his nation, has not 
left him, not even in death. 

No man, ‘however great, can be above 
his nation, or beyond his nation. He is 
seed of her seed, a portion of her, blossom 
of her bearing, fruit of her ripening; and 
the greater, the finer, and the stronger he 
is, the closer he lies to her heart. Chopin, 
perhaps, did not know how great he was. 
But we know; we know, too, that he was 
great with our greatness, strong with our 
strength, beautiful with our beauty. He is 
ours, and we are his; the whole of our 
collective soul is in him made manifest. 

Therefore, slet us brace our hearts to 
fresh endurance, let us adjust our minds 
to action, energetic, righteous; let us up- 
lift our consciousness by faith invincible; 
for the nation cannot perish which has a 
soul so great and so immortal. , , . 
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Home Beautiful 


of the finer things in life 


LOVE for beautiful music! How fortunate 
the child who is taught to enjoy it! 
For a true appreciation of music, much depends 
upon the enthusiasm gained in tender formative 
years. A teacher that inspires; an instrument 
that thrills with its sweet resonance... both 
are supremely important. 


Music teachers universally endorse the Brambach 
Baby Grand as the ideal instrument for home 
and studio use. For it is a compact, beautifully- 
proportioned instrument of glorious tone; the 
fruit of 103 years’ experience in making superior 


pianos. 


The Brambach needs no more floor-space than 
_an upright, yet, within its beautiful case is to be 


, ADI 


Gasy. fo own one 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. o. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


found a full grand scale and all 
the tonal excellence of far more 
expensive instruments. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing how little floor- 
space is required by this beau- 
tiful Baby Grand. The pattern 
will be mailed with our com- 
pliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
> 050.24 NY 


BRAMBACH 


and up 


ame 


Address 


Page 145 


Contains a Grand 


PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W.52nd St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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EASTMAN 
ScHOOL oF Music 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1926 
Closes July 28, 1926 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 


Special Courses for 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS, METHODS, REPERTORY, 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction 
with Music Study 


For Information Address the Director of the Summer Session 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, New York 


= 7 SSAA = 2 


;—College of Fine Arts— | THACA CONSERVATORY 


Syracuse University mae of 


Registered with N. Y. 
Harold L. Butler, Dean MUSIC 


Board of Regents. All 
branches .of music taught. 
School of Opera. Andres 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dippel, director. Master 
MUSIC ART ARCHITECTURE Courses with world-fumous artists in all 
9 9 departments. Degrees, Twelve buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS Studio and Administration Buildings. Year Book 


sent on request. Two, three and four year 
courses. Fall term begins Sept. 24. 
No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 


Obhe Clleteland Institute 
of (/usic 
NEW TERM 


Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Regular courses in all artist departments 
lead to diplomas. Teachers’ course leads 
to certificate and includes two years. of 
pedagogy and one year of practice 


Most assuredly it will be appreciated if 
you mention that you were prompted 
to make inquiry because of an an- 
nouncement you saw in THE ETUDE. 


teaching 
All instruments taught in new Orchestra School 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


€ 


INCORPORATED 


incinnati {onservatory Music 


59TH YEAR 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


Courses leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 
Residences for students from a distance on the beautiful campus near the center of 
Cincinnati’s music and art life. Send for Catalogue 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fall term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


Mr. Deems Taylor, the distinguished 
composer, is holding weekly conferences 
with a selected few of the mostadvanced 
students of The Curtis Institute of 
Music. The conferences are devoted 
chiefly to readings of modern scores 
and informal discussions of modern 
orchestration and of present-day trends 
in music. 


For catalogue and detailed information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


THE CURTISANSTITUTE OF MUsiG 


627 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 
40 TO 50 MILLION 
PEOPLE HEARD 


JOHN MCORMACK | 


SING 


"MOTHER. 
[MY DEAR’ 


BY BRYCESON TREHARNE 
' OVER THE RADIO JAN-1-’26 


| THE ONLY ENCORE RENDERED 
In The VICTOR HOUR” 


The Song Published-High-Medium-Low.40R 
Available also as Duet ,Soprano and Alto 50rR 
for Four-Part Mixed Voices, .18 
for Four-Part Men's Voices, .16 
for Three=Part Women's Voices, .15 
for Soprano Alto and Baritone,.15 
for Two-Part Treble Voices, 415 


3 Victor Record by Mr. M€ Cormack 
: will be released in February 


aL URIS YR 


NEW YORK 


eT at age = A ate at Ne ane i tie Tas es) aS i pee 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


HE ETUDE 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


10pin, Prelnde, Op. 28, No. 4—Czerny, 
Op. 740. 
@. In Ohopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4, 
ere is a turn immediately following At, and 
e turn is followed by G. Is this played on 
:or G? If on At, do you use G for the low- 
tf note of the turn?—-K. F., Myrtle Point, 
e. 
A. 


Chopin, Op. 28, No. 4 


written 
nS) 


played 


Q. Should Czerny be played as fast as the 
ttronome marking in Op. 740?—K. F., Myr- 
' Point, Ore. 

A. The metronome marking for the studies 
otained in Czerny, Op. 740 (the Art of 
nger Dexterity), as, indeed, for all Czerny’s 
idies and for kindred works, by various 
mposers, indicates the ultimate speed to 
attained by a finished performance of the 
rticular exercise or study. For example, in 


1, “Molto Allegro or Breda DHE DEBE: 
= 92; 


e should be begun at 

eomplete accuracy and greater facility are 
quired, a faster speed may be taken by de- 
9eS, very gradually, until the metronome 
ce be attained. No. 2 could be begun at 


— 72 and gradually increased to = 60 


ich stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
- slow practice until perfect execution be 
istered. 


and then, 


gher Studies for Advanced Pupils. 
. I have been studying Czerny, Op. 740; 
ch’s Well-Tempered Clavier, Bk. 1; and 
itthews’ grade eight. What other studies 
d pieces might I study to advantage ?— 
F., Myrtle Point, Ore. 
A. Heller, Op. 45, 46, 47; Moscheles, Op. 
Haberbier, Op. 53; Philipp, Complete 
1001 of Technic; School of Advanced Piano 
iying (Bxercises), by Rafael Joseffy ; Men- 
ssohn’s Pianoforte Compositions; Chopin's 
udes, Preludes, Ballades; and more Bach. 


Correction. 

). Please tell me tf, in measures 19 and 
of the Air in D major, by Bach-Parsons, 
» “second eighth beat” is supposed to be CE 


Ch, as printed in my edition—C. G. K., 
mphis, Tenn. 
A. The second eighth- beat is correctly 


nted a Ck (C natural), but the sirth eighth- 
it should have the Ct (C sharp) re-estab- 
ied. 


“\ Over a Double-bar—Tonic—Irreg- 
ular Rhythm. 
2. (i) What is the meaning of a pause 
over a double-bar followed by a few 
aaures of Largo movement? (ii) How is 
nic pronounced; has it a long O as in 
me’? (iii) -Valse by Schiitt, Op. 59, No. 2: 
uld like to know how the second part in 
‘ee sharps should be counted, since there 
» seven or eight eighth-notes to a measure 
these ous time?—MatTILpA F., BEdwards- 
le, Ill. 
4. (1) The pause indicates a short rest 
both voice and accompaniment, as well 
the change of movement to Largo. (ii) 
onie’ has a short o, as in “bonnet.” (iii) 
e movement in A, marked ‘“Allegro,”’ {s 
ter than the first part. It is counted 
h one beat to a measure. The groups of 
hth-notes, whether seven or eight in the 
asure, must be played equally and evenly, 
h group to one beat, with an accent on the 
it note of the measure. 


re Irregular Time-groups. 

2. In Czerny’s “School of Velocity,” Ea. 
in siz-cight time, some measures have 19, 
and 22 sirteenth-notes in the treble, against 
ighth notes in the bass! How should they 
playcd?—F, O. San Francisco, Cal. 

\. This is an example of playing that re- 
res much virtuosity, a very free and flexible 
ht-hand, with a left-hand accompaniment 
t accommodates its movement unobtrusively 
the flowing phrases of the melody. Careful 
mination shows the piece to be regularly 
‘structed in six-eight time, two beats to a 


asure, each beat a 


at allegro. The left-hand accompaniment 
sists of an unending series of six eighth- 
es in each measure from beginning to end. 
accent, save a slight one on each first beat. 
a right-hand melody contains, in each meas- 
', two groups of sixteenth-notes (not al- 
y8 the same number in a group), each 
up equal to one-half a measure (that is, 


= 88 and the move- 


otted quarter-note, in time, to a group). 


@, 
isequently, the first group is played with 
first beat in the bass, and the second group 
h the second beat, or dotted quarter-note 
the fourth eighth- note). There is scarcely 
’ accent to be given anywhere. The chief 
iculty lies in playing the various groups of 
0, la 12 and even 13 notes, evenly, equally. 


The Descending Chromatic Seale. 
Q. In Pennsylwania schools I have been 
taught to sing the chromatie scale dcscend- 


ing: do, ti, te, la, le, sol, fi (4th sharp), fa, 
etc. In the schools of Florida, my teacher 
says that “fi,’ (4th sharp) is absolutely 


wrong and that the scale should be sung; 
ti, te, la, le, sol, se (ith flat); fa, mi, etc. 
Which is correct?—A. B., Winter’s Park, Fla. 

A. When a chromatic scale is the transfor-- 
mation of a diatonic to a chromatic scale, it 
is called a tonal chromatic scale, and its writ- 
ten notation should be in conformance with 
the tonality to which it belongs. In order to 
write a tonal chromatic scale, first write the 
notes of the diatonic scale of the scale name, 
then write between the diatonie notes (which 
have the interval of a tone between them) the 
accidental which divides the whole tone into 
two half-tones. Of course, the accidental be- 
ing formed regularly from the diatonie note 
takes the same name, For example: 


do, 


ascending 


descending 
eo 


do ti te la le sol se fa mi me re rah do 


This notation of the descending chromatic 


seale is the correct form. 


Handel’s Largo. 

. Please tell me if Handel’s well-known 
“Largo” is a piece in itself, or just a move- 
ment of some opera, and if so what one ?— 
K. J. LeF., Newark, N. J. 

A. Handel's Largo is an aria from his 
opera of “Serse,” also known as “Xerxes,” 
composed and performed in 1738, in England. 


Anglican Church Responses. 


Q. Will you tell me in what tempo the 
Anglican Church Responses should be taken? 
Is the metronome time measured by the min- 
ute? In case of one not having a metronome, 
what is the best course to takef—‘“‘BREVE,” 
Alta. 


A. The beat, as an average, should be 
about MM. 72; occasionally slower, according 
to the sentiment to be expressed. The metro- 
neme is regulated so that 60 represents one 
beat per second; therefore 72 is the fifth of 
a second faster than 60. Consult the second- 
hand of your wateh and practice beating sec- 
onds. After much practice you will find it an 
easy matter to establish the right pace, very 
nearly. 


An Old Violin in Ohio. 

Q. Will you give me a little information 
about an old violin, in our family for some 
time? Is it valuable? What make is it# 
I am unable to read the inscription inside it, 
somewhat as follows: 


© 


PUFAPT® 
a geal 


CTTETEPBYPIb 


PYBYCb ten 


—Mkrs. J. W., Ohio. 


A. Without seeing and examining the in- 
strument, it is absolutely impossible to say 
anything whatever about it. The inscrip- 
tion, which may not be authentic (many of 
them are not), would go to show that the 
violin is of Russian make, by one Regarth, of 
St. Petersburg, unknown to the writer. Very 
sorry not to be of greater assistance. 


Canton, 


Origin of the Sol-fa Names of Notes. 
Q. Who invented the Sol-fa syllables which 


are given to the notes of the seale, and when? 
Some hare told me that the inventor was 
French; if so, why did he use Italian sylla- 


bles ?—PaRADIS, New Bedford. 


A. The inventor, or discoverer (same 
thing), was one Guy d'Arezzo (Guido 
d’Arezzo, Guido Aretinus), a French Bene- 


dictine monk, born about the year 995, near 
Paris (France) and educated at the convent 
of St. Maur-des-Fossés, near Paris. The name 
of d’Arezzo was attributed to him from the 
name of the Italian convent to which he re- 
tired. The syllables are not Italian but Latin. 
They were the initial syllables of each line 
of a hymn to Saint John—each line beginning 
on a higher note of the seale: 

Ut queant laxis 

Resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti 

Labii reatum, 

Sante Johannes, 
The system of music was, then, hexachordal 
—a scale of six notes, which became: Ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la. The syllable “do” was adopted 
much later for the first note, or tonic; but 
the French still use ‘ut.’ When the ‘scale 
took in a seventh degree it was given the name 
of “si,” made up from the two initials of the 
Jast line: Sante Johannes, SI—the I and J 
being interchangeable in those days. Curiously 
interesting. 
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‘AT HOME 


DURING 
SPARE Wane 


AAS at Sey 


TIME 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phone, 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 


tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT = (Negro) 
‘THE HALF O' ME KINGDOM (Irish Dialect) 
HATS ; . (Humorous) 


KEEP A SMILIN’ 
THE LADIES’ AID A 
THE LADY WHO LIVES NEXT Door 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL 
A PERFECT LITTLE Lapy 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLE 
TONY ON DA PHONE 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, porta, er 35c. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Cou.ection,” $3.5) 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO, 


Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


(inspirational) 
(Humorous) 
(Humorous) 

. (Humorous) 

(Humorous Juvenile) 

(Swede Dialect) 
4 (Humorotis) 
(Italian Dialect) 


CHICAGO 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHEDI87%@ REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


“27 MMERMAN'°* 


GRAND PIANOS 


: ECAUSE Of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
: B qualities,a host of cultured people— gifted 
musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 
earnest students, discriminating music lovers | 
—acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one of 
the really artistic instruments of America. 


WEAVER PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


The Saxophone 


Among the music lovers of America, 
the Saxophone is and undoubtedly 
will continue to be the most popular 
of musical instruments. 


One of the things that has contributed 
to the popularity of the Saxophone, is 
that it requires a comparatively small 
amount of time and effort to become a 
creditable performer. 


There are no better Saxophones made than the 
Buffet (Paris) and the Carl Fischer (American). 
Why not have us send youone for*a week’s trial? 
You can send it back, at our expense, if you do 
not wish to purchase it. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 


Cart Fiscuer, Inc, _ 
Cooper Square, New York. 

Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your Reed Instrument Catalog. 


T am interested in 


Name 
Street . 


City... 
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N THIs vast country of ours organ music 
had to have its beginnings the same 
as in the other arts. The pioneers in the 

early days:of America’s musical history 
did not ride to church Sunday mornings in 
a limousine nor did they have even a flivver 
to bring them home. For years people 
were adverse to the organ in the churches 
and extreme prejudices had to be over- 
come. As an instance of this, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue: and 
Twelfth Street, built in 1845, where I pre- 
side, a tuning fork was all that was used 
until less than forty years ago. Finally, 
when the “new church organ” was built, 
it created such a commotion amongst many 
members of the congregation that it re- 
quired several years of time before it sub- 
sided, and this on Fifth Avenue in the 
City of New York! 

You have all hummed the tune, “Johnny 
Morgan played the organ and his father 
played the drum.” How many of you know 
that the organist referred to was the 
famous John P. Morgan who so ably 
played at Old Trinity Church which keeps 
sentinel over Wall Street and the kings 
of finance. This man did splendid con- 
structive work in the old days, as did an- 
other Morgan of a different: family who 
came from Great Britain during the same 
period. I refer to George Washbourne 
Morgan, father of Maud Morgan, the dis- 
tinguished harpist, who last fall celebrated 
her Golden Jubilee in Carnegie Hall. On 
reaching New York, Mr. Morgan was 
prepared to play programs of merit and of 
educational value, but the people would 
have none of it until finally he entertained 
them with variations on “By the sad sea 
waves.” This instantly stamped his popu- 
larity, which continued for many years and 
enabled him to play whatever he chose. 
He was one of the first to make known 
the works of Bach in America, of which 
he was a recognized exponent, and toured 
the country for years in addition to pre- 
siding at the organ in Dr. Talmadge’s 
Church in Brooklyn. 
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Others of the Period 


About this period there were several 
others who must be remembered. Notably 
Dudley Buck, whose anthems were sung 
everywkere, is still regarded as having been 
one of our best organists and leaders; 
Samuel P. Warren, organist of Grace 
Church on Broadway, the teacher of many 
prominent organists, who led the. organ 
profession here for more than a quarter 
of a century; Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, 
whose fame began at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia, and the success 
of whose European and American tours 
have made him the Dean of American Or- 
ganists. Mr. Eddy has done a great work, 
and his tours still occupy much of his 
time. 

Then, there were George E. Whiting of 
Boston; John Zundel, of Brooklyn, who 
long directed the musical forces at Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Church; David D. Wood, 
of Philadelphia; John K. Paine, of Har- 
vard University; Edward Hodges, Eugene 
Thayer and A. H. Messiter, at Trinity 
Church, New,York; and many others who 
should be remembered in the Hall of Fame, 
for their early constructive work. 

When Alexander Guilmant, the great 
French organist played at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, some people exclaimed, 
“Why, when he uses his hands and feet, the 
notes are struck exactly together. We 
have never heard anything like it before,” 
(and mind you, this was thirty years ago!) 
The influence of Guilmant in this country 
can never be fully estimated, for he came 
at the crucial moment and when he was 
most needed. At that time, we were not 
dis¢ussing the merits of Fundamentalists 
or Modernists in either the world of music 
or theology. A new school of organists 
was being formed and Guilmant was the 


The Organist’s Etude 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Edited by EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


The Rise of Organ Music in America 


By William C. Carl, Mus. Doc. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 


Mr. Carl has for years been the Organist and Director of Music of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of New York, and is also the Founder and Director of the Guilmant Organ 


School. 

man to do the work and he did it well. 
His unaffected manner won the hearts of 
our people on each of his three tours, and 
his marvelous improvisations have not yet 
been surpassed in either Europe or Amer- 
ica. 


World War Effects 


During the World War, Joseph Bonnet 
was brought to this country by a committee 
of Americans headed by Mr. Otto Kahn. 
Bonnet was the idol of Europe, the organ- 
ist of St. Eustache in Paris, and distin- 
guished pupil of Guilmant during his Con- 
servatoire days when he won a notable 
First Prize. His success here was phe- 
nomenal and is still fresh in the minds of 
us all. During the first winter he appeared 
over twenty times in New York City and, 
in addition to his regular programs, played 
a series of Historical Recitals which 
stamped him as one of the greatest organ- 
ists the world has known. Bonnet’s tours 
throughout the country were phenomenally 
successful. His name spells “bonnet” in 
English, An amusing incident occurred 
one day in a western town where the pros- 
pects of a full house seemed dubious for 
the evening concert, and the enterprising 
manager had to devise something to arouse 
the people. Knowing how much French 
millinery was admired and sought for, 
he announced the latest “Bonnet” from 
Paris had arrived, and all who wished to 
see it should come to the concert, when 
it would be on exhibition. Needless to 
say the house was packed to the doors, 
and the French Bonnet played a brilliant 
Organ Recital for them. 


Method and System 


Both Guilmant and Bonnet showed us 
what method and system could accomplish. 
There was never a detail of the smallest 
importance left unprepared. Guilmant 
would take as much care in folding the 
morning newspaper after reading it, as 
in playing a Bach Fugue. Many young 
men and women grasped these ideas, and 
are now demonstrating them in the splen- 
did work they are doing. The rapid strides 
and -phenomenal progress made during the 
past twenty-five years, is past our com- 
prehension. 

There is an incentive to work at the 
present time. First of all, the American 
people have proven that they are fond of 
the organ and its music. This is true 
from the east to the far west and up into 
Alaska, where I had the pleasure of in- 
augurating a new organ and playing for 
the music lovers there. Repeatedly, in the 
remote western villages, 1 have found audi- 
ences who will double encore a Bach Tugue 
and show a keen appreciation of the best 
in Music. 

The advantages for hearing and becom- 
ing acquainted with the organ to-day are 
manifold. In addition to the Churches, 
organs are found in our Municipal Build- 
ings, Concert Halls, Theaters, Film 


Houses, Universities, High Schools, De- 
partment Stores and, as well, in the 
houses of thousands of our citizens. 

From an educational standpoint, nothing 
has helped the advancement of good music 
as the popularizing of the organ in this 
way. An interest in good music has been 
created, and with the advent of the radio, 
millions now have the opportunity of know- 
ing what the organ is capable of doing. 

What can be more far-reaching than 
the Festivals of Organ Music participated 
in by the world’s famous artists, both 
European and American and the frequent 
series of Recitals at the stores of John 
Wanamaker in New York and Philadel- 
phia, under the able direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell. 


A Notable Service 

At the College of the City of New York, 
Professor Samuel A. Baldwin has per- 
formed a noble task for which the citi- 
zens of the community should be ever 
grateful. On the 8th of March he cele- 
brated his one thousandth free Recital on 
the magnificent Skinner Organ in the 
Great Hall of the College, when engrossed 
resolutions from the City government were 
presented to him and he was honored in 
many ways. Professor Baldwin-is the 
first to give one thousand free recitals in 
New York City. 

As an innovation an out-of-door organ, 
the first of its kind in America, was built 
for the Spreckels Pavilion at the San 
Diego Exposition in California. It was a 
success from the start; and hundreds of 
free recitals have been given upon it by 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the distin- 
guished musician, assisted at various times 
by visiting organists. From an artistic 
and educational standpoint, its value can- 
not be spoken of too highly. 


The Out-of-Doors Organ 

It would mean much for any city to 
possess an out-of-door organ to be played 
in the summer months by American or- 
ganists; and a Municipal Band conducted 
by Americans. Both, it is hoped, will be 
a reality in the near future. 

In New York City, with its multitude 
of musical offerings during the course of 
the season, the organ as a solo instrument 
is undoubtedly heard more frequently both 
in Recitals and in combination with other 
instruments including the Orchestra, than 
in any other city, either in Europe or 
America to-day. 

The antiquated instruments of a former 
decade are rapidly being replaced by mod- 
ern up-to-date organs. Our builders have 
progressed with the times and have ac- 
complished magnificent results in the work 
they are putting out. The electric motor 
has necessitated that the men who former- 
ly performed the task as organ blowers 
should look for a new occupation. Once 
I asked Guilmant in Paris why his Church 
did not install a motor, “Why,” he re- 
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plied, “what would the blower do?” His 
grandfather blew the organ, then his 
father blew the organ and now his son is 
waiting to follow him. They would be 
thrown out of business, and look for a 
new job. “No, we cannot have a motor 
here!” 

To continue regarding Organ Music in 
America, it is most gratifying to record 
that the Organists who did constructive 
work in our country did it well. 

There were many obstacles to encounter, 
for everyone was more occupied in the 
quest for gold than for. art. Naturally 
our organists first achieved success in the 
churches, where the standards, by persist- 
ent hard work, have been raised fully one 
hundred per cent. Where can one hear 
good church music better rendered than 
in America at the present time? All honor 
to the men who have worked and given 
freely of their best to make this possible 
The prejudice against women as organists 
is a thing of the past, and we now find 
them holding positions of distinction in the 
prominent churches of every denomination 
and creed, the country over. In New Yor 
they have been especially honored. I take 
off my hat to the women organists in 
America. They deserve the success the 
have achieved and so well merited. 


Organ Fraternities 


We must not forget the American Guil 
of Organists, founded over twenty- 
years ago and the National Association 0 
Organists, for the part they have playe 
and are doing in bringing our Organis! 
to the front. 

The demand for organ study has bee 
quite phenomenal. This is not surpris 
when we consider the thousands of ne 
instruments built in recent years and 
search for organists who can play them. 
There is always room “at the top,” 
those who study seriously and who 
put their brains back of the music. 

Although an organist is not made in: 
day, good old-fashioned hard work wi 
accomplish a great deal. System, persis 
ence and method, in everything, are th 
things that count. 

“All honor to the American Musicia 


The Non-Legato Alto Part | 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Listen carefully to your hymn play 
for a few minutes. Does your alto pat 
flow along in a smooth legato melody, 
does it sound broken and disconnected? I 
it is not legato, the chances are you bel 
to that class of organists who invarial 
play the soprano and alto with the 
hand, and the tenor with the left hand. 

Now as hymns are written for vo 
and not for hands, your alto singers wil 
not in the least object to your occasionally 
playing some of the notes of their part 
with the left hand, when to do so wo 
enable you to give them a real legato 1 
and not a string of semi-staccato no 
Try it. The next time you cannot m 
both soprano and alto legato with the righ 
hand, study the place and see if by the ¢ 
of the left hand, or by changing fingers, 
you cannot solve the situation. It is true 
it is not always possible, but it can be 
done it the majority of cases, which will 
be sufficient to make a big improvemetf 
in your hymn playing and amply repa 
extra effort expended. 


When is an organist in high society 
When he comes in contact with the gt 

and the swell. 
* * * 


“WE ARE surrounded here by art : 


craftsmanship, and we have no busin 
to be offering to God anything tawd 
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An Old Silbermann Organ Dating from the Time of Bach 


Tue following description of an organ 
iting back to the time of Bach (1721), 
id undoubtedly played on by _ him, 
peared in The Diapason for March, in an 
count of “The Organ in Bach’s Day as 
ade by Gottfried Silbermann,” by Mr. 
scar E. Schminke. 
The organ is in the little village of Rotha, 
the immediate vicinity of Leipzig, in the 
cturesque Church of St. George, built 
fore A. D. 1100, in Romanesque and 
rly Gothic style. It is said that Mendels- 
hn used to walk there to practice and 
mpose at the organ. 
“Our party ascends to the organ loft in 
e rear gallery (the usual position of the 
gan in all German churches), mounting 
old stone staircase in the tower, which 
ells of age and dungeons—the windows 
ive only recently been discovered and 
ened up. A thrill of anticipation and now 
last—the organ, Our first impression we 
t from the case, an ornate affair in white 
d gold resplendent in all the characteris- 
: curlecues of rich rococo. This was a 
ock to American eyes accustomed to the 
ignity’ of Flemish or burned oak cases. 
the days of yore, churches spent many 
ekels upon the tasteful decoration in 
lors of the organ case, employing artists 
repute for that purpose. In some cases 
ere were angelic hosts in the organ front, 
10, when the proper stop was drawn, blew 
impets and struck bells and cymbals quite 
‘ean orchestrion on Coney Island. 
“The interior of St. George’s had been 
cently redecorated in tastefully brilliant 
ymanesque style, and, with its simple but 
autifully carved benches and altar, 
rnished a rich setting for the instrument. 
ie pipes in the front are unpainted (the 
ual thing in Germany) and_ highly 
lished. Those in the middle field are miss- 
x, a sacrifice to the moloch, “War.” We 
yuire about this and the mild-mannered 
-huldirektor and organist emeritus flushes 
ith anger, and, referring to the govern- 
ent officials who carried off the pipes, 
claims: “Those vandals, those villains; 
would have killed them had I been here!” 
ich is the affection of a real organist for 
e companion of his joys and sorrows, his 
loved organ. 
“We open the ornate white doors on 
x brass hinges which prevent desecration 
the console by the impious, the bad boys 
| the choir. (Most German churches have 
}0 an iron railing around the console.) An 
teresting sight greets our eye: Two 
anuals of keys the color scheme of which 
the reverse of that used at present, the 
ys ordinarily white being of ebony and 
ose usually black being of ivory. Herr 
thuldirektor remarks: “You know, those 
ack keys keep your fingers warmer in 
nter than the white ones ;” and since there 
no heating in German churches since the 
ar the argument appears a good one. 
“The lower keyboard, we learn, is desig- 
ted as “hauptwerk” (great) and the upper 
_“positiv” (corresponding to our choir). 
- each side of the upper keyboard there is 
good-sized brass knob set in the wooden 


frame. Inquiry elicits the fact that these 
knobs constitute the manual couplers. The 
act of coupling is a curious operation. One 
grasps a knob with each hand and draws 
forward bodily the whole upper keyboard. 
By pushing the knobs back the keyboards 
are again uncoupled. Interesting, but 
rather inconvenient. ; 


“We look more closely. The lowest C 
sharp is missing, a peculiarity of all 
Sibermann organs, for which I was unable 
to get an explanation. The pedal keys are 
spaced very widely, and to one accustomed 
to a concave radiating board this is be- 
wildering. Not only do the intervals feel 
different, but one’s sense of location is also 
befuddled by having to stretch the right 
foot its utmost to reach the high D and 
finding in the center C where one would 
ordinarily expect E. Of course the board 
is flat, with sharps and flats all the same 
length; and unless one is especially care- 
ful there will be much stubbing of toes on 
those in the center of the keyboard. 


“There is no swellbox and consequently 
no swell pedal on which the right foot can 
take its ease during those affecting even 
songs on the oboe or vox humana. Organ- 
ists with a weak sense of equilibrium, 
requiring a brace, will find a shelf-like 
projection directly above the pedal keys. 
The stop knobs have handles somewhat like 
an old-fashioned door bell, and they do 
have some pull, about three or four inches, 
if I remember correctly. The name of each 
stop is posted on the jamb directly above 
the corresponding knob in large script.” 

The following is the specification: 


Manual I 


Rohrfléte, 8 ft. 

Principal, 8 ft. (Diapason). 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Spitzfléte, 4 ft. 

Octave, 2 ft. 

Cornet, 3 ranks. 

Cymbal, 2 ranks, largest pipe 1 ft. 
Quinta, 3 ft, 

Mixtur, 3 ranks, largest pipe 1% ft. 
Bordun, 16 ft. 


1% octave wood, remainder metal 


SORMNAMARWN 


— 


Manual II 


11. Gedeckt, 8t ft. 

12. Quintadena, 8 ft. 

13. Rohrfléte, 4 ft. 

14. Principal (Diapason), 4 ft. 
15. Octave, 2 ft. 

16. Nasat, 3 ft. 

17. Quinte, 1% ft. 

18. Tertia, 1 3-5 ft. 

19. Sifflet, 1 ft. 

20. Mixtur, 3 ranks. 


Pedal 


21. Principal (Diapason), 16 ft., wood. 
22. Posaune, 16 ft. 
23. Trompete, 8 ft. 


Mechanical 


Manual I. to Pedal. 
Manual II. to Manual I, 


Interesting Facts About Organ Pipes 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


, 


Orpinarity the pitch of organ pipes 
ll be determined by their length, long 
pes producing low notes and short pipes 
oducing high tones. But it is interesting 
ieee that a stopped pipe produces a tone 
3 octave lower than an open pipe of the 
ne length. The explanation for this 
is in the fact that, on reaching the top 
| a stopped pipe, the air is forced down 
ain, and is thus made to vibrate twice 
far as if the pipe were open. 


The reverse of the stopped pipe is found 
in pipes of the harmonic series. These 
pipes are pierced with a small hole about 
half way up. This causes the column of 
air to vibrate in two, sections instead of 
vibrating the entire length of the pipe. 
The result is a note an octave higher than 
would be produced by a pipe of the same 
length without the opening. The effect is 
similiar to that of lightly touching the 
middle of a violin string. 
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JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO 


self with its superiorities. 
dealer near you. 


easy terms, if desired. 


(AUSTIN ORGANS] 
[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Luke and Epiphany,St.Clement’s,Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 


beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. | 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. WILLTAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTaLoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
hichest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Speetal “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


—The Upright Best for Everyone 


For the finished player, the teacher, the pupil—for everyone 
who loves tonal beauty, there is no instrument so delight- 
fully pleasing, so entirely satisfactory as the artistic Jesse 


French & Sons Cabinet Grand. 


Those of you who are seeking the utmost in piano value 


should know this instrument. You should acquaint your- 


There’s a Jesse French & Sons 
If not send at once for our free Illustrated 
Catalog and we will sell you direct from the factory upon 


Liberal allowance on your old piano 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Company 
J and 20th Sts., New Castle, Indiana 


** Jesse French, a name well known since 1875” 


EASTER MUSIC 
for Church Choirs 


Easter Choir Cantatas (New 1926) 
The King Eternal—W ilson—difficult—75e 
Hosanna !—WNolte—easy—75c 

A copy of each of the above will be sent on 10 days’ 
approval upon request if ““The Etude” is mentioned. 

Easter Anthems 


We publish over three hundred Easter anthems in 
separate octavo form. A copy of the ten most pop- 
ular out of these three hundred will be sent on 10 days’ 
approval upon request if “The Etude‘ is mentioned. 


Easter Solos and Duets 


Ask us for a free copy of “The Church Soloist” for 
February 1, 1926, a book of sacred poems with the- 
matics of musical settings. Easter, Mothers’ Day, 
and Children’s Day included with new solos and 
duets for general occasions. Mention “The Etude.” 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Avy.) 


Evangelistic Piano Playing 


By GEORGE S. SCHULER 
PRICE, $1.00 


Every Pianist Will Find This an Extremely 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, Practical 
Hints on Effective Hymn Playing 

Very often the playing of hymns as they are 
written is not easy nor effective upon the piano. 
The effect of the singing of the four parts is usually 
the main thought in the mind of the composer, 
not the question of how many notes the right and 
left hand shall play, or whether the performance 
is, or is not, physically easy. 

This book gives numerous illustrations showing 
how te adapt real piano accompaniments to hymn- 
tunes, This is an interesting subject toall pianists 
and this book will help those who should become 
more proficient in playing religious songs in which 
the piano accompaniment is lacking. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers. Est. 1883 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 
Study 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 

and Violin, conducted by re- 
<atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 


nowned artist teachers, at so 
low a cost as to be within reach 
orlessforafullcourse 
of study under 


of all. 
Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 


THE ETUDE 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
‘A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Performance 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you how 
to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orches- 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra routine 
and accompaniment. 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 

Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 
Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard State Certifi- — 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.M. in Public 
School Music. 
Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 

In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 

Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Offices, Dormitories and Studiog 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 21 
Daily theory and nor- 
mal classes for music 
@ @ @ teachers. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. ] 


PR i ae 
Public School Music |) 
SUMMER session | 
course leading to a 
special Public School 
Music Teacher’s Certificate. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


See general Summer _ Session 
announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write for Catalog. 
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Shenwosd Dusie School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Chicago Opera Company artists. 


sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes; 1. An 
automobile, trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 


2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 


Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 


the School. 


(Opportunity 


~for professional 
advancement 


Teaching Positions 


The Sherwood Music School 
now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 


study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches will be engaged fromthosein attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings ts so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Sherwood (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 


522 


oad 


America’s Wonderful Music Study 
Opportunities are Told in the School 


and College Announcements on 
Pages 144, 146, 150 and 152 


52nd Year 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. 


the center of most cultural environment. 


One of the oldest 


fouisville 
Music 
CONSERVATORY Center 
oF MUSIc South 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestra 
in connection with work. Public % 
School Music Course leading to § 
Supervisor's certificate.  Practic 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu 
ates accepted by State Boards of 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 

Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 


Q@EO. F, LINDNER, Director 
| Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Catalog. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


e e 
Finest Conservatory in the West 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
Work based on best modern and 
educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 
Branch studios, Excellent boarding accommodations. ‘Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
and degrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 
Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


and most noted Music Schools in America. 


410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. il 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ge 4 


Ibe 


y 


N intensive Summer 
Session course, em- | 
bodying the fundamen 

tals essential to preparation — 

foraposition;givenby Mildred — 

Fitzpatrick, one of Chicago’s ~ 

highest paid and most popular — 

theater organists. : 


= 
a] 


See general Summer Session announces 


ment elsewhere in this issue, and a 


for Catalog. g 


Shean) (Dusic School : 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


FINE ARTS BUILDING Z 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE.  _ 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


QUESTION. In the Widor-Schwei- 
rer edition of the Bach Passacaglia 
1ey recommend using at the beginning, 
single 8’ string stop in the pedal. 
Vould you consider it too un-orthodox 
>» use, in a large hall, a string celeste 
top for this? It seems to me to make 
1e ground bass more prominent. 
—Crochet. 
ANSWER. The Bach Passacaglia was 
‘iginally written for a two-manual Clavi- 
»mbalo with pedals, on which the only 
mtrast possible was that represented by 
1e two manuals—one loud and one soft. 
ince the composition was not originally 
ritten for the organ, we need only be 
mited in the registration for the organ 
r the resources available in the particular 
strument on which it is being played, and 
» the extent of produc‘ng effects only in 
2eping with the general character of the 
ymposition—which by its nature forbids 
iything of a tawdry or bizarre character. 
arvey Grace in The Organ Works of 
ach, speaking on the matter of registra- 
on for the Passacaglia, says, “There are 
hundred workable methods.” 
The mission of muzic is to bring a mes- 
ge of beauty, and if the use of the string 
este, in the hall you have in mind, pro- 
ices a beautiful effect, and is consistent 
ith the working-out plan of the whole 
mmposition, I can see no objection to its 
e, whether it be considered orthodox or 
i-orthodox. JI would personally prefer 
beautifully voiced Gamba Celeste, with 
; additional warmth of color, to the single 
ring tone. The directions in the Widor- 
shweitzer edition do not, however, in- 
cate this registration of a single 8’ string 
»p for the first eight measures, or giving 
t of the theme or ground bass—that reg- 
ration not being called for until the 
cond appearance of the ground bass (in 
sasure 9), with accompanying manual 
rts. Probably not every organist agrees 
the suggestion of an 8’ stop as the regis- 
ition for the pedal part at this point; 
d it is interesting to note that Leopold 
okowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia 
‘chestra, in his excellent orchestration of 
2 Passacaglia, employs ’cellos and basses 
r the passage—which would be the equiv- 
ent of using a 16’ stop in addition to 
2 8’ stop. In Conductor Stokowski’s 
chestration, in the 5th variation (wood 
nd), the theme (varied) appears for the 
st time with orchestration suggesting 
uission of the 16’ pitch. 


Q. Having read your answers in “The 
ude” with great intcrest and benefit, I write 
ask a few questions, Enclosed you will find 
liagram of our choir scats and organ con- 
e and you will see we have no room between 
ling and organ bench for singers to stand. 
| Where is the best place for a quartette to 
ind under such conditions? They nust 
md at either right or left of organist or 
1s and alto at one side, tenor and soprano 
the other side. (2) How are Echo Organ 
1 Chimes used? Are they coupled to desired 
ps? When is the Echo Organ used? Is it 
'y for echo effects with pp combination or 
h combinations including “f” or full organ? 

Please tell me the meaning of RAS on 
lee Cornet stop in swell organ. (4) Are 
imes used at all in accompanying the voice? 

Please give titles of organ, also choir 
sie (ten to twenty voices) suitable for a 
lication service. (6) I would appreciate a 
* of good organ compositions for opening 
mbers. 


\. (1) The placing of the quartette depends 
aewhat on the qualifications of your chorus 
ces. If they do not require the assistance 
the members of the quartette as leaders the 
irtette might all be placed in one location 
jer to the right or left of the console. We 
uld not advise this, however, on general 
neiples, as it would seem better to have the 
irtette occupy places where they would be 
Ter the chorus voices of their respective 
‘ts. It would appear to the editor, from 

diagram you sent, that unless the quar- 
te voices are located with their respective 
‘Tus voices, they might occupy the seat di- 
tly back of your extended console—except 


when they are singing entirely ‘“quartette” 
numbers, when they might be located at the 
right or left of the console. While it is not 
desirable to have the singers move about dur- 
ing the service, your diagram would indicate 
this might be done quietly when quartette 
numbers are to be sung. 

(2) The effectiveness of the Echo Organ 
depends somewhat on whether it is really an 
“Echo” organ, or, as it is in many cases, 
simply an Antiphonal organ, which may have 
the effect of an RNcho organ to those at the 
onposite end of the auditorium, but not to 
those near the location of that part of the 
instrument. In some instances a better echo 
effect may be obtained by using very soft 
stops in one of the main organ departments. 
In an Echo organ placed as’ you indicate it 
may be used for Antiphonal effects, and for 
Echo effects, if it is effective as an Reho organ. 
As arule it will probably be better to use the 
Echo organ alone—although there is no ob- 
jection to using main organ stops with it if 
the effect is good, as it might be in some 
instances—either using a soft stop in the 
main organ as an accompaniment to a solo 
played on the Echo organ—cer to slightly 
augment the Echo organ giving the effect 
cf the passage coming from two different 
sections of the auditorium. With such use 
much care must be taken in “balancing” the 
tones, as the effect in the auditorium is likely 
to be different from that at the key-desk. TPx- 
periment might be made by having another 
erganist play on the combinations you suggest 
while you listen in different locations in the 
auditorium. An Echo organ such as you de- 
scribe would not be of much use in forte 
passages or full organ. 

(8) “RKS” on Dolee Cornet in Swell Or- 
gan is an abbreviation for Ranks, and indi- 
cates the number of pipes to each note in the 
stop—thus, III ranks means there should be 
three pipes to each note in the Dolce Cornet, 
or any other stop of the mixture family—IV 
ranks, four pipes to each note, and so on. 

4) Chimes are usually played with single 
notes and without other stops exeept those 
used on another manual for the acecompani- 
mcnt. Chimes may be used in accompanying 
the voice, if the passage is in single notes, 
is appropriate, and the effect good. Chimes, 
however, should be used. sparingly under all 
circumstances, n 

(5) While the editor does not recall any 
organ numbers that are particularly adapted 
for Dedication Services, any numbers of a 
Festival character might be used. The fol- 
lowing are appropriate for such service: 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings Fair 

(a long and elaborate composition) ..Spohr 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings, 

DENOTE Ofelosian nats is 68. ae ae Iladley 


(6) Any of the numerous organ numbers 
of a quiet, meditative character are suitable 
for opening preludes—and more brilliant ones 
for festival oceasions. Some organ numbers, 
with use for Harp, Chimes or Echo organ are: 


Largo (Warp) (arranged by Whitney) . Handel 


APD AINOLUIIIT A ELATD rave tals = sels icte.te conte Yon 
By the Brook (Warp) 

Arranged by Federlein........... Boisdeffre 
ALAGtG harp, SURE ) Stross cn Bets oh oe Meale 
Gesu Bambino (Chimes)... oc... scsexs een Yon 


Sunset and Evening Bells (Chimes) 
Federlein 
Bvening Bells and Cradle Song 
UG Tyne ae ie ees ee Te! MacFarlane 


Weentider COMM eSnc . seen hake Frysinger 
In Moonlight (Chimes).............. Kinder 
GO (MER Tenn ne 4, o,cher thes ate Retincerne Yon 
Contrasts (Echo Organ)............. Browne 


Russian Boatmen’s Song on the River 

Volga (Warp and Echo Organ). Ar- 

ranged by Clarence Eddy 
Reve Angelique (arp, Chimes and 

Echo Organ) Arranged by I. H. Lemare. 

Rubinstein 

In the use of the Harp stop it is frequently 
advisable to add other stops, such as an 8’ 
flute—depending on the Harp to supply the 
pereussion effect. Where a melody is being 
played on the same manual it is advisable to 
add some soft solo stops, such as Strings and 
Vox Humana—by coupler if necessary—to 
make the solo effective. 


Q. My only instrument is a small recd or- 
gan, and my abilities range about grade 4. 
Can you suggest suitable musie for study with 
a_view to progress, and also playing for the 
pleasure of others ?—“Eboe.” 


A. You may find material for your purpose 
in the following books for Reed Organ: 


New Themes of Modern Gems........... Berg 
TOUS BOF GENT. Sa cn «oss boc bt Sites Weston 
FCS FOR CRELOF GAIN... 24 cater tie aiet Jackson 


The Organist’s Repertoire, 

Volumes 1 and 2. 
43 Offertories for Pipe or Reed Organ. .Lorenz 
The Organist at Home. 2.0% vies. Schmecker 
Reed Organ Selections for Church Use. 
Classic and Modern Gems for the Reed Organ. 


“My compositions in music are the 
product of my mind and spring from my 
sorrow; only those that were born of 
grief give the greatest delight to the 
outside world.”—Schubert. 
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Premier Aristocrat Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725. f.0.b. New York 
Bp aa the artistic qualities sought by the real musician and 


artist—yet purchasable at so reasonable a price, that a consider- 

able saving is effected compared with any other make of quality 
Small Grand. : 

This is because it is the product of the largest and most critical 
Grand Piano makers—the institution that made the Small Grand Piano 
the instrument of universal appeal and dominant from coast to coast. 

Before selecting any piano, see and hear the Premier—sold by leading 
Dealers. If you cannot obtain locally, please advise—we shall see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


Send for ‘‘The Magic of Music’”’ and paper pattern, showing floor 
space requirements 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


534-572 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period Models, Premiera Reproducing Grands 
and Reproducing Grands (Welte—Mignon Licensee) 


CSO e OE 0 | Oe ae 


“Brazelton’s Practical 
Elementary Method’—for Piano 


‘“‘Brazelton’s Practical Elementary Method” is practical—wasting no time 
on unnecessary drudgery but giving much in little, as, for instance, teaching the 
ass clef in the very beginning. ‘Thus the pupil soon arrives at the point where 


he is playing interesting “‘pieces.” Price, $1.25 net. 


**The student who masters Mr. Brazelton’s valuable addition 
to pedagogic literature thoroughly, will be well and correctly 
started on the road to pianistic exce!lence, and teachers will 
find ita great help at the most critical stage of music study.”’ 


EMIL LIEBLING 


Brazelton’s Practical Method, Book II 


*“*Melodic Analysis of Studies and Pieces in Minor Keys’’ 


Solves the problem of presenting the five forms cf Minor Scales. Twelve 
delightful compositions, showing the Composer's application of the Scales, 
stimulate the imagination and create enthusiasm. 


The work enables the student to analyze and account for every tone in all 
compositions written in Minor Keys Price, $1.00 net. 
May We Send Them To You—“‘On Approval?”’ 
PUBLISHERS—DEALERS 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST. (The Home of Hinged Music) 


CHICAGO 


Everything in Easter Music 


Prompt Attention to any Inquiry or Order 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or women. We tench you 
g guarintee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-3, 8900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


a ea BROS. C GY 


‘AND- 
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! 
Send for’ 
ITEMIZED PRICE List 
Write to us about anything in this Line 
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UL 
The Maric Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us V4 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer. Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 
Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to. award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship 
application blank on request. 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATESand DEGREES 


Teacher’s Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 
each room Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 
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COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago, Ill. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
| Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


(aigiss Musical 
College Building 
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BUSH 


CONSERVATORY 


EDGAR NELSON o EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
President Ch 1cag Le) Vice-President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 30 to August 3 


Six Weeks (School Music) 
June 30 to August 3 


BRILLIANT ARTIST TEACHERS 


on Faculty 


Ten Weeks (Special Courses) 
May 26 to August 3 


Private Instruction and Normal Courses 
in all branches of 


Music 


Public School Music, Class Piano Methods, 
Dramatic Art, Stage Craft, Expression, 
Dancing, Modern Languages 3 


Credits Granted Toward Certificate, Diploma and Degrees 


Student Dormitories 


Homelike, pleasant environment, with rooms and meals. Practice 
pianosin every room. Open to non-resident women and men students 


Write today for Summer Catalog, stating course 
of study in which you are interested. Address 


T. E. Schwenker, Secretary, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


anHKight Songs== 


from 
: Green Timber 


| Lyrics by CHARLES O. ROOS 


Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE 
: These songs put a touch of the unusual to a program and give the singer an 


the Great American Outdoors 
Inspired These Beautiful Songs 


HIS cycle of “Green Timber” songs stands as one of the most original 
in American song writings. 


The Enchanting Wonders of 
excellent opportunity to display artistry in voice and interpretation. 


The secret of the appeal of these songs is in the manner in which they con- 
jure up the heart throb of the great outdoors, The ‘‘Green Timber” country 
or the ‘“Magic Valley” of the St. Croix River is one of nature’s beauty spots : 
where the vast stretches of whispering trees, majestic and hazy hills, and an, 
enchanting stream move the most prosaic. The poet and musician have 
blended inspirations in these “Green Timber Songs,” g:ving the heart beat 
of this Enchanted Valley. 


Price $1.50 


A very interesting ; : . ; : 
two page preface Wild Bird. High Voice with 


Published Separately in the Following Keys 
The Whistling Mallards Fly, a 


ig given in the? “Alute OGL. ovwaee marcos SO] High... .eeeeecceecerssnes 
cycle. Wild Bird, Low Voice........ 35 | The Whistling Mallards Fly, 
Where Cedars Rise, High Voice ene : Sad Bienes Flo = 60 
with Flute Obbd. -..+...+.. 60'| Diredisns ah ote ue 50. 
Where Cedars Rise, Medium.. .50| Where the Sad Waters Flow, 
Where Cedars Rise, Low ..... “50 LOW a oRe ney ic cere 50 


The Year of Dry Leaves, High .60| Sad Moon of Falling Leaf, High .50 
The Year of Dry Leaves, Low .60| Sad Moon of Falling Leaf, Low 50 


Zi 


The Deserted Lodge, High... .50| Antowine, Medium .......... 60 9) | 
The Deserted Lodge, Low.... .50 Antowine, LOW) «rth atslererelass ake tnty 60 % t 
THEO. PRESSER CO. ig) 

@ 

Publishers 2 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
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ENFANTINES 


Ten pieces for children 
by Ernest Biocu 


Pallabyicseerees: 22 Joyous Party.... 25 
With Mother..... 25 SA Mec OrO 30 
Joyous March... 30 Méelody......... 30 
Pastorale ...... 300) Rainy Day..:).: 30 
"Leasing cncwesice 30 Dream ies sinaes 30 


SUMMER TIME 
MEMORIES 


Six medium grade pieces for young 
piano players 

by Ceci, BuRLEIGH 

Bird’s Lullaby... In Daisy Fields.. 25 

i 2 


? 
Little Waltz..... 2 aS ov. .cerigheac o>: 
Marching Song.. 2 Peasant Dance .. 25 


wees neal 


CHILDHOOD FANCIES 
Six easy pieces for young 
piano players 


by Ceci, BURLEIGH 
Over Hill and 


Gently Swinging. 25 

Bale ce, sage. 30 olkamn rc Ueeaiaee> 
At the Spinning Sleigh Bells ..... 25 
Wheel......... 35 THAD: sich eelenee 25 


AL FRESCO 
Four tone pictures in the 3rd grade 
by Sicmunp HERz0G 


Quiet Hour..... 30 Tally-Ho Ride... 40 
Butterfly Hunt.. 30 Lawn Party ..... 40 


Ask your dealer for the new thematic catalog— 
“THE BEGINNER’S REPERTOIRE” 
75 Helpful Teaching Pieces for the Piano. 


ARL FISCHER: inc. Sow" Pore 


BOSTON: 380-382 Boyitston STREET 
CHICAGO: 430-432 Sours Wapasu AVENUE 


Cooper SQUARE 


@ 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 


. ear naturally dark, long and 
\ Peariant. "Aah wonderful Piers: 


q Beauty, nd. erreseiefaed by millions 
| Perfe armless. Use io 
of lovel women. BLACK or BROWN, 
cbtainable in solid form or water- 
F’ proof liquid. 7c at your dealer’s or 
|) direct postpaid. 

! MAYBELLINE CO. CHICACO 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Coughs and 
Throat Troubles 
Promptly Relieved 


Contain nothing injurious. 


| Joun I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
H. F, Ritchie & Co. Inc., Sales Agents, New York, 


_ Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
ult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
‘truction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
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Letters From 


“The Assignment Will Be—”’ 
To THE ETunE: 

Do you not think that a pupil can get 
either too much or too little of an assign- 
ment? If the beginner gets too much to 
practice, he is liable to get discouraged at 
the beginning of the week and then—no 
practice the whole week, on that new part 
which you did want Johnny or Susie to be 
able to play extra well. 

If you give the young pupil too little 
as a definite assignment then—“Aw, my 
teacher, she don’t give me enough. I ain’t 
gonna practice that ‘cause I could play 
that little bit right off.” And the teacher 
knows how the result sounds. 

I usually tell my pupils, “Now Susie, 
I don’t think you can do more than this 
section, but if you could do more (pause) 
it will be splendid.” (That pause, with 
a smile, works wonders sometimes.) And 
Johnny or Sue comes next week with the 
whole page and even a little bit of the 
next, learned. 

It’s human nature, especially human 
childish nature, to do what is suggested 
as “you will not or can not do.” 

D. D. Lrrtre. 


Memorizing By Transposition 
To THE ErupE: 

I have much sympathy for those who 
find it an arduous task to memorize their 
music and will offer these suggestions, be- 
lieving if they are faithfully carried out 
the results will be quite satisfactory. 

No matter how well advanced you may 
be, look up several pieces in grade one, 


Etude Friends 


of different styles, and thoroughly memo- 
rize them, and also transpose them into 
a few keys, at least. After grade one 
goes easily, then proceed in the same man- 
ner with grade two, then on through the 
other grades as far as you are capable of 
playing with notes. The transposing will 
not come easy above grade two, and that 
might be dropped, though some of that 
kind of work all along the line would do 
no harm. -A half hour a day is none too 
much time to spend at the memorizing 
and transposing. 

Some musicians do not grasp the ideas 
of intervals and chords as quickly as 
others, much the same as remembering 
sible verses or poems. Transposition bhe- 
comes quite interesting after one gets “the 
hang” of it; and it is restful to the nerves 
following the monotonous practice hours. 

Miss MILts. 


The Hand Staff 


To THE ETUDE: 

In many years of teaching the piano I ac- 
cidentally came upon a method for very young 
children who bave no knowledge of the A, B, 
C’s and the lines and spaces. 

I name the fingers BE, G, B, D and F—the 
hand having the five lines and four spaces 
just like the staff. 

Naming the thumb (or first finger) HB, the 
second finger G, the third finger B, the fourth 
finger D, and the fifth finger F, the spaces 
between the fingers were then named in order, 
SEAS Cee 

This seems to make it very clear to little 
tots, and it is scarcely any trouble, the ma- 
terials being all right “at hand.” 

I am glad to pass this on, hoping it may 
assist other teachers of children. 


Very cordially, 
Mrs. I. C. FRENDBERG. 


Books on Music Reviewed 


Singing Made Easy. By Watson Lyle. 
Cloth bound; ninety pages; illustrated. 
Published by W. Foulsham & Co., Ltd. 
Price 50 cents. 


The modest volume does not attempt to 
go into anatomical details. What it rather 
undertakes is to furnish.a guide to bring 
the vocal mechanism and the brain into a 
logical working arrangement. There are 
many practical suggestions as to how this 
may be done, with means offered to the 
end. Theorizing has been tabooed, while 
usable hints are numerous. A _ singer’s 
handbook that is just a little different. 


Music in Work and Worship. By Ed 
mund S. Lorenz. Cloth bound, three hun- 
dred and eighty-five pages. Published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price $3.00. 

A book which has been written to help 
three classes: Students of theological 
seminaries; ministers in the active pastor- 
ate who feel the gaps left in their pre- 
paration for actual work; and the musical 
workers in the churches—organists, choir 
directors and song leaders. There has been 
no attempt at technical instruction, but 
rather an effort to furnish the mainspring 
of inspiration which will lead workers to 
acquire proficiency. The organ, the organ- 
ist, the choir, the choir leader, Church and 
Sunday School music, all are discussed in 
a lucid and exhaustive manner, with many 
suggestions to which the author’s long ex- 
perience give weight. Workers in Church 
Music will find in the volume much that 
will inspire and help. 


Bach's Keyboard Suites. By J. A. Ful- 
ler-Maitland. Paper bound; seventy-four 
pages; illustrated. Published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. Price 50 cents. 

The “French” and “English” Suites, the 
separate Suites and the Partitas of the 
great Cantor are discussed in a manner to 


initiate the student or young professional 
into their intricacies and beauties. In fact, 
the seasoned musician will derive no small 
benefit from the lively discussions of group 
and individual numbers. 


Famous Violinists of Today and Yester- 
day. By Henry C. Lahee. Cioth bound; 
435 pages; illustrated. Published by L. 
C. Page & Company. Price $2.50 per copy. 


In this volume the writer has endeavored 
to give a “bird’s-eye view” of such violin- 
ists as have achieved distinction, from the 
earliest times to the present day, rather 
than to give a detailed biography of “the 
chosen few.’ His purpose has been ac- 
complished with a thoroughness character- 
istic of the scholar which he is, and which 
at the same time makes the book a real 
authority for those interested in the annals 
of violinistic achievements. The work is 
particularly interesting in its tidbits of 
reference to those earliest players of the 
instrument, for information about whom 
one is sometimes puzzled to know just 
where to look. 


The History of Orchestration. By Adam 
Carse. 348 pages, numerous illustration, 
bound in cloth. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price 
$5.00. 

An unusually complete and valuable 
work, showing not merely library research 
but also practical experience and a great 
deal of travel to investigate instruments 
and original sources. Two hundred pages 
of the book are consumed before the or- 
chestral instruments of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury are reached; but all of this material 
is most valuable as it gives the historic 
background of all of the means and ma- 
terials in use in the present-day orchestra. 

The book should not be omitted from the 
collection of anyone who is interested in 
the orchestra or in writing for the orches- 
tra, 
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‘Protect your gums and 
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UST as a ship 

needs the clos- 

est attention 
under the water- 
line, so do the teeth 
under the gum-line. 
If the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result. 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos- 
ened. They are exposed 
to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
They disfigure the 
mouth in proportion as 
they recede. 

Forhan’s prevents this 
gum-decay called Pyor- 
rhea, which attacks 
four out of five peo- 
ple over forty. 


Use Forhan’s every 
tooth-brush time to pre- 
serve gum health and 
tooth wholesomeness. 
Tender gum spots are 
corrected. The gum- 
tissues are hardened 
and vigored to support 
sound, unloosened 
teeth. 


Forhan’s is used as a 
dentifrice, though no 
dentifrice possesses its 
peculiar gum- tissue 
action. 

If gum shrinkage has 
already set in, start 
using Forhan’s and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for special 
treatment. 

In 35¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug- 
gists in the United 

States. 
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& Gross piano action? Just realize that 
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Your dealer will show you a piano or 
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piano action. It will be a worthy in- 
strument, too, for the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action is not found in pianos of 
doubtful grade. For 52 years it has 
been the choice of’ leading American 
piano makers. Look for the octagonal 
trade-mark (shown above) which identi- 
fies the Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped 
instrument. 
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This book 
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N OUR first article on the Amateur Or- 
chestra we dwelt entirely upon its forma- 
tion, in order that the conductor be ena- 

bled to start with an organization that could 
possibly accomplish some successful results 
if managed intelligently. Still it should 
be borne in mind that after the orchestra 
is brofight into existence the work does 
not by any means whatsoever end, but in 
fact just begins in earnest. 

In this article we ptirpose to treat the 
carrying on of the organization already 
started, as well as also the betterment of 
any such of these orchestras that are, so 
to express it, “limping along” and need help 
to enable them to stand firmly on their 
normal musical feet. 

We stated in our first article on this 
subject that no matter how often or how 
long an amateur orchestra of poor players 
were rehearsed, w-thout outside drilling 
and coaching they would always remain 
as they were on starting. Also that in 
case the players were very incapable they 
should be required to take instruction on 
their instruments; otherwise they should 
not be retained or even in the beginning 
permitted to become members. If after a 
reasonable amount of instruction they can- 
not attain an ability to, play, they. should 
not be allowed to remain in the organiza- 
tion. 


An Absolute Essential 


It should be needless to state that an 
absolute essential to any success to be ac- 
quired on a musical instrument is intelligent 
home practice. This advice may be super- 
fluous to some; still the fact is that many 
who attempt to play in an amateur or- 
chestra neglect this very important matter. 
In fact, there are some who do not practice 
at all; the only time that they touch their 
instruments being when they come to re- 
hearsal. It is not necessary to say that 
organizations that contain such members 
are as a rule most miserable to listen to 
and never reach any musical standing. 
Such persons as these are a veritable nui 
sance and should not be tolerated, as they 
retard all possibility of progress for the 
orchestra. 

In all organizations of this kind, where 
we are consulted in the matter, we invari- 
ably counsel a general disbanding and re- 
organizing with a desirable membership of 
* those who are willing -to work. 


Practice Ideas 


We have already mentioned home prac- 
tice; and it would be well for us to explain 
more fully our ideas on the subject, since 
there is a right way and a wrong way, a 
profitable and an unprofitable one, of which 
the latter is too often in vogue, and which 
accounts for so many poor musicians even 
although they may spend a great deal of 
time in this work. 

To the average musician, professional as 
well as amateur—and especially so with 
the latter—practicing is not a real enjoy- 
able proceeding; hence the reason so many 
try to shirk all that is not really necessary. 
Still if one is ambitious to succeed and can 
realize its value, it becomes a duty for 
attaining a pleasant ending. It is incum- 
bent upon the professional, because upon it 
depends the ultimate success of his future, 
which to him is a business proposition and 
cannot be neglected. However, in the case 
of the amateur it is not a necessity to prac- 
tice at all, save if he would play his in- 
strument well —-pride being the incentive to 
work. 

As for the amount of time to be given 
to practice, we would say that there are 
many amateurs who, when they spend an 
hour a.day to practice, seem to regard 
what they are doing as a semi-philanthropic 
deed. As for the sufficiency, one hour a 
day given to practice by the amateur will 
keep him up so that he can get along in 
the orchestra, provided he already knows 
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how to play moderately well and in tune 
on his instrument. This amount of time, 
however, will not suffice if one is studying 


“music and has not yet acquired technical 


ability. Two hours would barely be 
enough; and not less than four hours for 
work on the instrument is prescribed for 
one who would aspire-to be a fairly good 
player. In addition to this, several hours 
daily should be devoted to theoretical music 
study. 

However, in cases where but one hour a 
day can be given we are frequently asked 
how to expend it to the best advantage. 
The following is a plan of procedure that 
we recommend as giving the most for the 
above limited time. 

Starting with what we term Attack— 
short quick notes paying particular atten- 
tion to the tone quality which should be 
clear, full and in perfect intonation. To 
be practiced slowly at first, gradually in- 
creasing the tempo. In the beginning, until 
this exercise is acquired in a satisfactory 
manner, at least ten minutes a day should 
be given to it; afterwards, when it is 
mastered, five minutes a day should suffice 
to retain it. 


a 


Sustained Notes 


The practice of Sustained Notes is ab- 
solutely necessary for the player on every 
musical instrument, be it string, wood or 
brass. These notes should be held as long 
as possible, increasing their duration as the 
bow or wind—depending upon the instru- 
ment—will permit. Invariably the tone 
must be of good quality and in perfect in- 
tonation, both at the beginning and at the 
ending of the note without any variation 
in pitch during its sounding. Sustained 
notes should be practiced in even tone, loud 
and soft, also swelling at the middle and 
also at ends of the note. We have found 


that the practice of sustained notes, played 
as softly and of long duration as possible, 
are-most efficient for acquiring a complete 
mastery over one’s instrument. By com- 
bining scales and various exercises with 
sustained notes, attack, and so on, time can 
be economized and much more can be ac- 
complished in the hour. This, however, 
should not be attempted until each has 
been mastered singly and can be played 
without any mistakes. 
ot the Scales is pos:tively eszential for 
good playing and cannot be dispensed with 
by ene who aspires to any musical ability. 
They should be practiced slowly, sustained, 
both slurred and staccato, as well as dotted 
in all keys. Our modern composers and 
arrangers are’ disposed as likely as not and 
often with no reason at all, to write in 
the very remote keys; hence the necessity 
of preparation to meet them. Often when 
a piece starts in an easy key, before it is 
ended one may find one’s self confronted 
with a key full of flats and sharps. We 
have met violinists who have demurred at 
three sharps or flats in music put before 
them to play. What they would have done 
with six or seven, as we meet them now, 
we wonder. 

The Chromatic Scale imparts ease and 
fluency and should always be included in 
the hour’s practice. 

This specified work should’ take up at 
least forty to forty-five minutes out of 
the hour, even when it can be played flu- 
ently; the remaining portion should be 
expended on some study for the purpose 
of acquiring a general knowledge of one’s 
instrument. By an hour thus spent—the 
player could keep up sufficiently to make 
a comparatively decent showing and thus 
enable him to play the average difficult 
music met with in the amateur orchestra. 
It is the minimum amount of time that 
would suffice to accomplish anything at all. 


Little 


One of the most frequent causes of bad 
tone in violins is when the edge of the 
chin rest presses on the belly. This is 
caused either by the chin rest being such 
a flat model that the edge of the chin rest, 
where it projects over the belly, is not 
high enough to clear it, or where the 
violin is a very high model, such as the 
Stainer. With these very high modeled 
violins, the average sized chin rest is very 
apt to press against the belly. 

The pressure of the chin rest, when its 
edge actually touches the top of the vio- 
lin, has a very serious effect on the tone. 
It checks and shuts off a considerable por- 
tion of the vibrating surface of the belly 
and gives the violin a hollow, tubby, and 
sometimes rattling tone. If the violin is 
to sound clear, resonant and sonorous, 
every bit of the wood of the belly must 
vibrate freely. When anything is pressing 
tightly against the belly, it is like a singer 
trying to produce a clear, sonorous tone 
while some one is choking him. 

Every violin student should examine 
his chin rest to see that it does not press 


Hints 


against the belly. If it seems very close, 
the student can ascertain if it actually 
touches, by passing a thick playing card 
under the edge of the chin rest where it 
projects out over the belly. There should 
be room for the playing card to slip easily 
between the under edge of the chin rest 
and the belly. 


Violin students often send their violins 
long distances to expert repairers when 
there is trouble of this kind. They know 
that something is wrong with the tone of 
the violin, but cannot exactly locate’ the 
cauce. 

Fortunately the trouble is easily, rem- 
edied. If a chin rest which is comforta- 
ble for the pupil and high enough to clear 
the belly cannot be procured, a piece of 
cork can be placed between the edge of 
the chin rest and the edge of the violin, 
where it is clamped down by the screws. 
The cork must be thick enough to elevate 
the chin rest to the proper height to avoid 
touching the belly. Sheets of cork can be 
bought at the hardware store: 


A thorough practice’ 


Ag 
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_ Accordatura and Scordatura 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


(Continued from last month) 


AttHoucH No. 8 was a great favorite 
with De Bériot, Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are chiefly 
associated with the name of that “wizard 
of the violin,’ Nicolo Paganini (1784- 
1840). Indeed he used these so often that 
the raising of the G string a minor 3rd to 
B flat, or’a major 3rd to B natural was 
often termed “so!o pitch.” 

Strictly speaking, No. 11 is not an in> 
stance of scordatura, as every string is 
simply tuned a semitone sharp for the sake 
of brilliancy, the moral proportion of 5ths 
not being disturbed thereby. Although a 
favorite procedure with Paganini, as in his 
Ist Concerto, it was also used by Ludwig 
Spohr (1784-1859), in his duets for harp 
and violin (Spohr’s first wife, Drette 
Scheidler, being a brilliant harpist), the 
harp part being then written a semitone 

higher than the notation of the violin part. 


The 12th scordatura of our series is 4 
rare. It merely shows the G string low- 
ered a semitone to F sharp. It was a favor- 
ite with Baillot (1771-1842), the great pr 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire and 
teacher of Mazas, Habeneck, the two 
Danclas, and other distinguished violinists. 
For arpeggios in sharp keys it would 
doubtedly be found to be very useful on 
certain occasions or for certain passages. 

Concerning No. 13 we have only to r 
mark that it was used by Peter von Wint 
(1755-1825), the great enemy of Moza 
and a musician who, although best kno 
as an operat.c composer, was a violinist 
early life. ; 

Our last scordatura, the most modern 
the series, is one of the most interesti 
because of being the only one in which t 
E string is lowered a semitone to E fl 
The other strings, it will be observed, 1 
main unchanged. This tuning is employ: 
by Saint-Saéns (1835-1922), in his Dan 
Macabre, quite a weird conclusion to Oo) 
series. 


A Rare Scordatura 


Notation of Scordatura 


In most of the works mentioned, and 
others in which the scordatura is employ, 
the latter is generally indicated at the 
ginning of the movement, pretty much 
the same manner as that employed in 
Example No. 6. But the music itself 
written according to the fingering to 
employed; so that no burden of tran 
position would be thrown upon the play 
only upon the theoretical reader, or u 
a performer playing the part upon a 
board instrument or upon a stringed 
strument with normal tuning. Asa nat 
consequence of this altered tuning, # 
pianoforte part (if all the strings we 
altered as in No. 11 of our series) wi 
be in a different key to that of the vio! 
Thus, in Paganini’s First Concerto 
the Violin, the part for the solo instru 
is written in D, but the pianoforte part 
E flat; where the violin is in B the pi 
forte is an C; and, in the last movemen 
when the violin is in G, the piano is now 
in A flat. So if the violin pitch is raise 
a certain number of semitones the piano- 
forte part must be the same number 
semitones above the mere notation of | 
solo part and wice versa. Hence it comes 
to pass that sometimes the violin has 
notation of a flat key while the acc 
paniment is noted in a sharp key. In of 
cases the reverse occurs. 

The raising of the pitch of the str 
‘in the old violins was somewhat 
practicable than to-day, owing to 
shorter neck and string of the older i 
struments. Also the pitch of that pei 
was considerably lower. It is scar 
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ssary to add that for raised pitch thin- 
strings would be required, for a lower 
1 those of thicker gauge. 

‘hile the tuning of the Viola, or tenor 
n, has never been seriously interfered 
, the Violoncello has received only 
or two important instances of scorda- 
treatment. The most noticeable is to 
sund in Bach’s Fifth Suite for Violon- 
». Solo, in which, for the key of C 
or, the A, or first string, is directed 
e tuned to G, a whole tone lower. Ac- 
ingly the music played on this string 
rritten a tone higher than the sounds 
luced, and often appears as if in D 
sr while the accompaniment is in C. 
»r the double basses the scordatura has 
been employed in modern works. As 
readers are probably aware there are 
kinds of orchestral basses, one with 
- strings with the accordatura shown 
«x. 5, and another with three strings. 
ingland the three-stringed double bass 
sually tuned as shown in Ex. 8. 


Ex.8 
e 4ths sounding, of course, an octave 
‘r, since the double bass, as already 
‘d, is a transposing instrument, i. e., 
whose produced sounds do not agree 
. the written notes. In France, how- 


, the favorite tuning for the three 
ized bass is that shown in Ex. 9, 


Ex.9 A 

a 

a 
. string being a Sth apart. But in 
many, and in all modern orchestras, 
four-stringed bass is supreme and is 
d in 4ths from E upwards, as shown 
‘x. 5. Hector Berlioz (1803-69), in 
standard text-book on ‘“Instrumenta- 
” suggests that, in order to secure more 
| strings, several of the basses should 
in perfect Sths, as in 


Ex. 10 


> 
ggestion which has not received much 


practical endorsement, probably because 
requiring for its full effect strings of ab- 
normal construction. Up to the present 
time the scordatura of the double’ bass 
has been chiefly confined to the alteration 
of E or 4th string. Thus Johannes Brahms 
(1833-97), for the pedal point at the end 
of the third movement of his “German 
Roquiem” directs that “some double basses 
tune the E string down to D.” Richard 
Wagner (1813-83), for the Introduction 
to the “Rheingold,” directs that half his 
double basses tune their E string down 
to E flat; while in the second act of his 
“Tristan and Isolde” he orders that two 
basses, for a few measures, tune their E 
strings down to C sharp. All this, ob- 
viously, to secure a lower fundamental 
tone. 

We thus observe that the scordatura, 
whenever employed, is used for simplifica- 
tion of execution, for the securing of 
deeper bass tones, or for some special 
effect such as increased brilliancy, or som- 
breness, or for imitation of some particular 
instrument or sound. All scordature must 
be judged upon their merits. Those em- 
ployed in violin playing were mostly for 
the production of executive effects, those 
in double bass performance for tonal im- 
provement or augmentation. Of the two 
reasons the latter is the more justifiable. 
But with all the variety of tone and the 
numerous instruments to be obtained from 
and included in the modern orchestra, the 
scordatura, except in rare cases or in 
solo playing, seems unnecessary or, at best, 
scarcely worth the trouble essential to its 
provision and notation. Since the 18th 
century the technic of composition and 
performance has so advanced that effects 
considered marvellous at the time of their 
production excite to-day but little interest 
other than of the antiquarian. If it were 
desired to produce the effects we have 
tabulated the majority of them could be 
obtained, in all probability, by much sim- 
pler and more effective means. The em- 
ployment of the scordatura was always 
more or less of a rarity. It is highly prob- 
able that in a few years its use may be- 
come practically extinct. 


The Advance in Strads 


IERE seems to be no end to the ad- 
2 in price of the violins of Antonius 
livarius. A late cable from London 
unces the purchase by Mischa Elman, 
amous violin virtuoso, of the Recamier 
1, at the record price of 10,000 English 
ds, equivalent in American money to 
00. The violin was previously owned 
Mme. Recamier, the most famous 
ch beauty of her time. The violin was 
1 by her to Field Marshal Count Mol- 
the property of whose descendants 
nained until quite recently. 
here the advance in Strads will halt 
_hard to say. Thirty years ago an 
lent specimen of Stradivarius’ work- 
hip could he obtained for from $5,000 
0,000, but these unrivalled instruments 
_ been steadily advancing since that 
and are still advancing. It is said 
certain of the owners of the most 
us Strads are holding them at $100,- 
-and it is not impossible that that 
may be reached in the not distant 
e. The owners of the violin go on 
heory that if paintings by Raphael, 
3gio, Murillo and other great artists 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, a fine 
nen by the greatest violin maker of all 
ought to be worth $100,000. 
h men buy violins by Stradivarius 
ther great Cremona makers, because 


tte, one of the famous violinists of 
was the son of a blacksmith, who 
also an amateur hern player. For 


a collection of violins of this character 
brings distinction on the possessor, just as 
is the case in the ownership of a fine gal- 
lery of pictures by great artists. 

Concert violinists buy Cremona violins 
not only for their matchless tone qualities, 
but also because the possession of such a 
violin has a distinct advertising value, in 
that it draws much money to the box office. 
Musicians, violinists, violin lovers and col- 
lectors and the general public go not only 
to listen to the playing of the violinist, 
but also to hear the tones of the famous 
violin he plays on. 

It is said that Stradivarius made about 
2,000 violins during his lifetime, only a 
few hundred of which remain at the pres- 
ent day, and that he sold some of his 
violins as low as twenty dollars, the value 
of money at that time, however, being 
much higher than today. 

Hardly less remarkable than the advance 
of the $50,000 Strad to its present price 
is the advance of the fortunes of its pur- 
chaser, Mischa Elman, who, from a penni- 
less Russian hoy, has reached a point where 
he is acclaimed as one of the world’s 
greatest violinists, and who is one of the 
few violinists in the history of the art who 
has entered the millionaire class, having 
won a large fortune by the popularity of 
his playing. 


some years he dropped violin playing and 
became a wine merchant, only to return 
to his profession later on in Paris, 


mi 
The Child’s 
Approach to 


Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music am their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After, they have become 


proficient on this’ instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 


A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they_can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt. Mil- 


waukee Schools. 
1 Supt. Schools, Webster 


, Mo. 
. »dudd; Mozart 
School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High Schocl 61, N. Y. C. 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 


Principal 
ee: 


Violin Outfits 


Those who wish to purchase 
complete outfits in prefer- 
ence to selecting the articles 
separately will find the ones we 
have assembled are exception- 
ally satisfactory. Our violin 


outfits consist of violin, bow, 
case, chin rest, rosin, mute, extra 
set of strings, and a good in- 
struction book. 


There are cheaper violin outfits on the 
market, but we cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend any outfit that would tend to discourage 
the student and no outfit, worthy of the 
name, can be sold for less than ours. 


CARL FISCHER, INC. — 
Cooper Square, New York 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


Without obligation on my 
part, please send me your 
string instrument catalog. 
I am interested in: 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated withcnarts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept./204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Play a Conn 


and get ahead socially 


eats, pleasure, profit —all are yours 
when you play a Conn saxophone. Enter- 
tain your friends; play professionally, all or 
part time. WithaConn you're sure of quick 
success. Easiest to play, perfect in scale, reliable 
in action, most beautiful in tone. Conns are the 
choice of the world’s great ar- 
tists. Let us explain the many 
exclusive Conn Features. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments 
on any Conn. Send us coupon 
for details and free book, ‘‘Suc- 
cess in Music and How to Win 
It,” by Sousa and other famous 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
213 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send ‘Success in Music” and 
details of free trial offer on 


Instrument 
Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City. Seate__County. 


(Use Pencil Please) 
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-SUMMER 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music o. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 


Theory 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


CREDITS will. be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois 
*. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


(\OLUMBIA ge] 
maven MUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 


By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in the following departments: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History 
of Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Profes- 
sional Accompanying, Conducting, Dra- 
matic Expression, English and Psychology 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course. 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 


Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 
Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. 
A MASTER TEACHER 


rious student of violin. 
frec catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kandergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


Unusual opportunity for the se- 
Write for 


Sree etre te tverivarivartvert 


THE ETUDE 


avin VIQLIN sctoo. 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin Double Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 


Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 
1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL MU SI C & DRAMATIC 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chieago’s Musie Center 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 


Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Muse 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 
For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


The “ Do Your ~Christmas 
Shopping Early ” ae 


was with us not so long 
ago and now for the 
Progressive Teacher 
and the Ambitious Stu- 
dentit would be wellto 


PLAN NOW FOR 
SPECIAL SUMMER STUDY 


I 


ext 


— 


7a\ 


ly 


ATTRACTIVE MATERIAL FOR TEACHING 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 
Special Study Pieces—Vol. 1 Price, 75c 


The trill is a valuable technical device in 
piano playing and in place of coldly presented 
trill studies the teacher will find these pieces 
utilizing the trill hold the pupils’ interest 
while effectively developing ability to handle 
trills in various forms. Eighteen pieces make 
up this album—about six different forms of 
the trill appearing in them. Pupils in the 
medium grade can be induced to accomplish 
much with this excellent study help. 


FROM MY YOUTH 


Twelve Character Pictures for Piano 
By R. Krentzlin Price, 75c 


Special attention is given in these pieces to 
the development of style, rhythm and technic, 
The first of these dozen pieces start in grade 
two with gradual progress in later numbers 
to grade three. One number brings out Cling- 
ing Legato, others Light Velocity, Rhythm 
Groups, Rhythmic Accuracy, Staccato, 
Triplets, The Trill, etc. 


25 MELODIES FOR JUVENILES 
By Mana-Zucca Price, 75c 


Here one of the foremost woman composers 
of the day has written delightful little 
melodies for delighting young pianists. Start- 
ing with the most easy type of a piano piece 
the numbers progress in a nice, gradual man- 
ner, Clever texts that aid in holding the 
pupil’s interest accompany many of these 
pieces. 


FIRST GRADE BOOK 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, $1.00 


A very attractive work for young beginners 
just above the kindergarten age. It introduces 
practically ‘all necessary points, including the 
rudiments as far as necessary, hand position, 
wotian, ete ‘Che material is very attractive 
for little tots to study and both clefs are used 
from the start. Miss Bilbro’s elementary 
teaching works are so very successful because 
throughout they display a practical knowledge 
of how to interest and instruct young pupils. 


FIRST PIANO LESSONS AT HOME 


By Anna Heuermann ‘Hamilton i 
Book One, Price, $1.00 Book Two, Price, $1.00 


This is a work for very young children and | 
each part consists of a piano instruction book | 
and a writing book. The writing books are | 
fine notation and time aids and the piano | 
books help in developing playing ability. At 
first the pupils have very easy one hand work 
with accompaniments by the teachers. The | 
second book brings both hands playing to- | 
gether and introduces the bass clef. This isa } 
sensible and practical arrangement of teach- | 
ing material for little tots. ' 


STORIES NOTES CAN TELL | 
Price, 75c | 


These are charming early second grade 
piano pieces. They are characteristic numbers 
that delight young players. The key variety |: 
will interest many teachers since these a 
short easy pieces use the keys C, G, F, 

A minor. 


By Frances Terry 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA CEMS 


Price, 75 cents 


The aim in each of these numbers has vedi 
to present a playable piano solo in a fairly 
easy arrangement of an opera air, frills and 
variations having been avoided. "There are | 
seventeen composers and twenty-three operas | 
represented in the twenty-seven selections in 
this album. Most of the numbers are in grades 
two and three. 


THE TWO PLAYERS 


Thirty-three Four Hand Piano Pieces 
Price, 75 cents 


An exceptional variety of four hand entert- 
tainment material is found in this album. The 
pieces are in the intermediate grades and 
there are excellent arrangements of such 
favorites as Song of India, Czardas, Don 
Juan Minuet and a few others, but the major 
portion of the numbers are melodious num 
bers by well-liked contemporary composers. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
if 


‘HE ETUDE 


Watch for the announcement 
soon to be made of the new 


LEMEIR SHOULDER PAD 
FOR VIOLIN 


“The greatest Jittle invention” for 
comfort in violin playing 
ever put out 


WM. LEWIS & SON 
207 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


VIOLINIST’S HANDY 
KIT 


CURR OEE ee. eaicla'c oai0's «dis Sieeinies .50 
with silk knot protector 

PU ee OO ee . -90 

BEMAMMAIECO EUR GPE ac soos lies cscccecses .70 

Polished Silver G.................. sedwierate +75 


‘tring Notch Spacer......... N Miele doe eke AS 
tring Nippers 3 


Sent postpaid with Waterproof Five 
Pocket Pouch on receipt of $2.00 


AUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


83 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet | 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
: School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly | 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 

TINDALE CABINET CO. 

Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


Tinea enaea een OURS 


BAND 


NSTRUMENTS 


| 

Tf you are thinking of buying a band 
instrument of any kind, be sure to get 
in touch with us before you arrive at a 
decision. 


‘We have several grades of band 
instruments, each the best in its re- 
‘spective class. Our prices are as low 


as the quality of the merchandise will 
permit, and we know there is not 
another firm in America that can offer 
‘you better values than we do. 


Everyone who plays a brass instrument 
oris interestedin them in any way,should 
‘have a copy of our new Brass Instru- 
ment Catalog. It contains a complete 
jassortment of all kinds of Brass Instru- 
ments and accessories, as well as other 
-nformation that is valuable to all play- 
(rs of cupped mouthpiece instruments. 


| Better send for a copy NOW. 

| CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 

ts 


“ARL Fiscner, INc 


5 


-ooper Square, New York 


Please send me your Brass Instrument Cata- 
og. Lam interested in 


nstrument 


* ing. 


Violin at Twenty. 

W. R. O.—Twenty is entirely too late an 
age to begin to study the violin with a view’ 
of doing professional violin work. With such! 
a late start you might acquire enough technic 
to play music of medium difficulty well enough 
to afford you a great deal of pleasure; but! 
anyone studying for the profession should have 
his violin education completed at twenty. 
Ilaving, as you say, the ability to sing at} 
sight, together with a certain amount of piano" 
technic, you might take up teaching of singing,’ 
or publie sehool music, as a profession, if you 
wish te make music your life work. 


Free Study in Paris. 

A. de A.—I am afraid you would be disap- 
pointed if you went to Paris with $500, hoping‘ 
to get a free musical education, and to pay, 
your living expenses for eight years with that 
sum. Living is very high in Paris, and you! 
would have difficulty in paying your living’ 
expenses for even one year with $500. 
would have to be extremely talented to get 
a free education also, in Paris, as in a large 
American city. If you have great talent, pos- 
sibly you can interest some wealthy patron’ 
in your home town who would be willing to 
give or lend you the money to get an edueca- 
tion in violin playing. 2—For information 
yeu might write to the Director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, Paris, France. 


Positions and Shifting. 


T. B.—The Hermann Violin School, Vol. II, 
would probably be what you want to gain a 
knowledge of the higher positions and of shift- 
2—The problem of profusely perspiring 
fingers is a very annoying one to the violin 
player. Some are greatly troubled with it, 
while others have perfectly dry hands. In 
many cases this habit of perspiring comes from 
neryousness, I would advise you to consult 
your physician about it. 


The Steel E String. 

Mrs. H.—The use of the steel B string is 
now thoroughly approved by the great major- 
ity of our best violinists and violin teachers. 
Almost all the famous concert violinists use 
it in their solo violin playing. Some authori- 
ties object to it, claiming that its tone is 
harsh, cold and metalic, and that its use in- 
jures the violin. These authorities are in a 
hopeless minority, however, and it is evident 
the steel E has come to stay. The best violin- 
ists use the gut A, gut D, or gut D wound 
with aluminum, and gut G wound with silver 
wire. A few orchestra players use the steel 
A, but most violinists object to it unless the 
player is very badly troubled with perspira- 
tion. Thibaud, the greatest French violinist 
of the present day, informs me that he uses 
steel EH, gut A, aluminum-wou'd D, and silver- 
wound G, the D and G being wound on gut, of 
course. 

I cannot see why the use of the steel E 
should injure .a violin. Great violinists use 
these strings on their Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, Amati, Bergonzi, and other Cremona 
violins, without noticing any deterioration of 
the tone. 


Stradivarius or Guarnerius? 
8S. G.—The violinist mentioned usually uses 
a Stradivarius in his concert work. 2—The 


tone of the best specimens of Stradivarius and. 


Joseph Guarnerius is of such surpassing excel 
lence that it is idle to debate as to which is 
superior. Great violinists have used either. 
Thus, Paganini and Vieuxtemps used Guarne- 
rius violins in their concert work, while Dr. 
Joachim, another violinist of the first rank, 
preferred Stradivarius. There could be end-' 
less discussion concerning the relative merits 
of these violin-making giants which would lead 
nowhere, since the element of differing tastes 
enters into the problem—some preferring one 
and some the otlrer. 


[s It a Strad.? 

_ F. M. P.—I cannot tell you if your violin 
is a genuine Strad. or not without seeing it. 
The chances are a million to one that it is not. 


2—yYes, Stradivarius violins are extremely 
valuable, if genuine. Imitation Strads. are 


worth from $1 up, according to quality. If 
made by first-rate violin makers the imita- 
tions are often valuable. 


Andreas Guarnerius. 

M. FE. J.—Andreas Guarnerius was the first 
of the famous family of Guarnerius violin 
makers of Cremona. <A leading authority says 
of his violins: “Excellent instruments of his 
make, not very highly finished, but covered 
With fine orange varnish, are dated from the 
sign of ‘St. Theresa,’ in Cremona, where he 
was succeeded by his son.” There are thou- 
sands of imitations of the violins of all the 
Cremona makers, so you will have to consult 
an expert in order to ascertain if your violin 
is genuine. 


The Vibrato. 


R, S.—The vibrato in violin playing has 
to be practiced the same as anything else. ‘It 
is true that many violin students acquire it 
instinctively, without instruction, because 
their artistic natures crave it as a means of 
heightened expression. Some pupils of a cold, 
phlegmatic nature weuld never acquire the 
vibrato if their teachers did not call their 
attention to it, teaching them how to do it 
technically, and indicating the passages in 
compositions where it would be effective 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


You. 


A Guarnerius? 
BH. T.—Have your supposed Guarnerius vio- 
lin examined by a good expert, to learn if it is 


genuine. There is not one chance in a million 
that it is. 2—The violin, if genuine, would be 
worth from $10,000 to $25,000, according to 
preservation and quality. 3—Any_ leading 
dealer in old violins could find a purchaser for 
you if the violin proved genuine, The chances 
are that you would go to useless trouble and 
expense in having it examined, but you would 
have to run that risk. 

! 


Length of Practice. 

| S. A. pn S.—Violinists studying to become 
professional concert artists practice from 
three to six hours daily, sometimes more. No 
exact rule can be laid down, as some students 
progress much faster than others. 2—TIn ad- 
dition to violin playing you ought to study 
the piano, as well as theory, harmony, counter- 
point, composition, and bistory of music. 


Stradivarius? 

A. K. S.—Antonius Stradivarius was the 
greatest violin maker of the world. He was 
an Italian and made his famous violins at 
Cremona, a town in Italy. Of course not more 
than one in a million of the violins labeled 
“Stradivarius” were really made by him. 
2—Alard’s Conservatory Method for the vio- 
lin is used by many for the start, and is a 
work of merit. Personally, I prefer the 
“Hasiest Elementary Method for the Violin,” 
Op. 38, by Wohlfahrt. 


Imitation Strad. 

P. B.—It is quite certain that your sup- 
posed Strad. is only an imitation, from the 
fact that it is branded “Ole Bull.’’ The latter 
was a most famous Norwegian violinist and 
his name has been extensively used by way 
of trade-mark in branding factory imitations 
of Cremona violins. 


A Strad.? 

EB. I. P.—Yon will have to risk the trouble 
and expense involved in sending your supposed 
Stradivarius to an expert in a large city for 
examination. There is not more than one 
chance in a million that it is genuine. 


Russian Inscription. 

J. W.—The inscription on the label in your 
violin is in Russian, and translated would read 
as follows: ‘Richard Rubus, St. Petersburg, 
1850.” There are a great many of these vio- 
ins on the market, and they are mostly factory 
fiddles of no great value. However, I could 
not give you the exact value of your violin 
without seeing it. 


Imitation Cremonas. 

Cc. S. M.—There are millions of these sup- 
posed Cremonec violins seattered all over the 
world. It would net be safe for you to buy 
a supposed Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, 
or other old make, at a large price, without 
having it examined by a competent, reliable 
expert, who could tell you whether it is genu- 
ine or not. The leading dealers in old violins 
in the larger cities have experts who examine 
and appraise violins. 


Unlabeled Violin. 

M. D. A.—As your violin contains no identi- 
fication mark, except the name of the repairer, 
I fear that to try to find who made it would 
be like hunting for the proverbial ‘needle in 
‘the haystack.” 


Between Kayser and Kreutzer. 


J. H. G.—Better have your pupil take up 
the Special Studies, Op. 36, Book 1, by. Mazas, 
after completing Kayser and before taking up 
Kreutzer. ‘These studies are thirty in number 
and are widely used by violin teachers every- 
where. Kayser Studies were written as an 
introduction to Kreutzer, it is true, but the 
average pupil needs some studies in between. 


Pride 


ment. 


facturer 


155-59 Columbus Ave. 
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OU can play 
this wonderful 
instrument iss (rrew 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 


master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes in a week. Send coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our free trial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


BUESCHEL 
“True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1311 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! | 
1 + BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. } 
1 Mot 


JASCHA GUREWICH 


Saxophone Virtuoso 


308 


1311 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: Iam interested in instrument 
checked below: ] 
J Saxophone[] Cornet(] Trombone(] ‘Trumpet(] I 
Mention any other ---.-.-... AES See Ses eee 1 
Name -------- AS eS Stk eA Ee 4 
Street Address i 


AUGUST GEMUNDER SONS 


125-127 West 42nd St., New York 
HAVE A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS 


for cash or on deferred 
payments. 


ALL THE BEST and 
THE BEST FOR ALL 
OUTFITS at $15.00 up for the 
students 


OUR ‘‘GEMUNDER 

ART”’ VIOLINS 
are preeminently the superior of all. 
We have been making and selling vio- 
lins for over 50 years. Just think of 
our experience, Catalogues siee on 
Tequest. 

THE VIOLIN WORLD 

S8rd year, ®1.75 

with 45 separate solos with piano. 
Send for premium list. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Fasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today, 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver. Colo 


of Possession 


Ask the artist who is a proud owner of a Vega instru- 
n He will tell you the merits which have made 
Vega, for nearly a half century, the leading manu- 
and 


instruments. 


importer of the highest quality 


Vega Violins, made by the foremost present day 
craftsmen of Europe, are reproductions of famous 
models in every detail of design, selected wood and 
superior workmanship. 
purity of tone, and powerful resonant qualities. 


Possessing unblemished 


Vega Violins $50.00 to $500.00 
Other complete outfits $25.00 up. 


The VEGA Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Write for free catalog 
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Publications 


of Carl Fischer, Inc. 


PIANO 


Gaum, JosEpn. Op. 14. Spring Idyls. 


No. 1. Enchanted Groves....... 
No. 2. The Forgotten Stream.... 
No. 3. In the Quiet of the Forest 


Hortick, Harry. Two-Guitars (as 
featured by him and his “A 
& P.” Gipsy Ensemble....... 
Huss, Henry Hoven. Op. 32. 
Seven Sketches. 
Noe Christmas Prelude (Grade 
BR). Oyo, Memacee euch hy Peventnpealspaueteth paces 
No.6. Mazurka 
(Grade 3-4) 
LeHArR, FRANZ, 


Serenade. ......... 


VOCAL 


Cow es, Crecrt. I Love Thee. Me- 
dium PV 01Ce fasion commie tet e 
Darton, Sypnry. Home .Medium 


Voice Sine ies ae eee eer 
Carl Fischer’s Musie Library: 
Vaccay, Nicora. Practical Method 
of the Italian Style of Singing, 
with an Introduction and 
Translation by Carl Engel. 
Editions for High Soprano, So- 
prano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Alto or Baritone 
Cawl Fischer's 
Edition: 
Von Gruck, Curistorn. “Lift Up 
Your Heads, Ye Gates of the 
World.” Mixed Voices A Ca- 
Pella ieee ch0.h s Cinta ae ea ace Ore 
Scxuusert, Franz. “Glory to God 
in the Highest.” Mixed Voices 
AY Capella sc Soe ees 
Encet, D. H. “Be Not Afraid.” 
Mixed Voices A Capella ........ 
Scuvurttz, J. A. “The Year Will 
Soon Be Ended;’ ‘Beside the 
Manger.”’ Mixed Voices A Ca- 
pella ca. catenin aoe 
Krern, Husert Bernuarp. “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd.” (Psalm 
XXIII) Mixed Voices A Capella 
NarEcGEL!I, Hans  GEeEorc. “Man 
Lives, Moves and Has Being”; 


? 


Choir Musie 


“Lead Us On, Light Which 
Shone.” Mixed Voices A Ca- 
pellavs..iesee oc soe. See 
Homitius, Gotrrriep A. “Israel, 


Hope in the Lord.” Mixed Voices 


Av Capellaie..52 ni pear hie Chon ee 
Krein, Bernuarp. “In Thee, O 
Lord.’ Hanpe1r, G. F, “Daugh- 
ter Zion Rejoice.’”’ Mixed Voices 
AC Capella 2 eRe itn cy taps 
PatME, Ruporeu. ‘God So Loved 
the World.”” Haypn, MicHaet. 


“Commit Thou All Thy Griefs.’” 
Mixed Voices A Capella ....... 
Weser, CHRISTIAN. “See 
Lamb of God.’’ 


Mixed Voices A Capella 


ScHUBERT, FRANZ. a Chinisteis 
Arisen.” Mixed Voices A Ca- 
Pella... a! ign wicaenten eeRealels 


Graser, K. ‘The Voice of Rejoic- 
ing and Salvation.’’ ScHvusert, 
Franz. “Holy, Holy, Holy Is 
The Lord.’? Mixed Voices A Ca- 

CHRISTOPH. 
Thy Throne So High.” - 
ARDT, L. “Abide With Us.” 
Mixed Voices A Capella........ 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Biocu, Ernest. Nuit Exotique 

(Exotic Night) 
Lenhr, FRANz. 
KocHaNnskI, 


Serenade........ 
Paut. L’Aube (The 
Dirt) eis iva a nk. eet ee eee 
KREISLER, Transcriptions. 
Hawaiian Melody (Lilinokalani) 


Aloha Oe) ottesee cn cements oe 
TscHAIKowskI, P. Andante 
Cantabile, from String Quar- 
EELS Op ral liciem pe ceo eae meee ees 
Carl Fischer’s Superior Edi- 
tion: 
Komzak, Kart. Op, 135. Nos. 1 
and 2 Folk Song and Fairy 
Dale eek: oe ee eee eee ot ae 


STRING QUARTET 

Brocu, Ernest. In the Mountains 
(Haute Savoie). Two Sketches. 
Scorewande barteri iee 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 
Biocu, Ernest. Méditation Héb- 
YAIQUE'S, 0. ice cle oseies oer oe 
Prayer (From Jewish®Life No. 1) 
Supplication (From Jewish Life 


INOPSZYS Saat pete etre wink 

Jewish Song (From Jewish Life 

OWS) isrcste se rableye seas ities Cees 
CLARINET 

Lancenus, GusTave. Complete 


Method for the Borum Crarinet, 
Part 2 Complete, Paper........ 


Order from your local dealer 
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Cooper Square, New York 
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The Rural Pianist’s Problem 


By Robert Price 


ARE you one of those pianists in the 
country districts whose general complaint 
is that piano music is not appreciated by 
rural audiences? If so, cease your mur- 
muring immediately and be convinced that 
the trouble lies chiefly in your ability to 
develop public appreciation. 

The city pianist draws a select audi- 
ence, people with whom music is a chief 
interest, only a small percentage of the 
entire population. The average rural audi- 
ence comprises most of the residents of 
that community, folks whose only musical 
traditions have come from country dances 
and church choirs. Do you wonder that 
but few can respond, enthusiastically to 
Beethoven Sonatas and Debussy Ara- 
besques? 

Miss C. lives in a typical mid-western 
rural center. A farmers’ organization 
there meets twice monthly for miscella- 
neous programs on which the local pianists 
are scheduled sooner or later. Now a vocal 
solo, no matter how poor, is always greeted 
with some degree of attention; for there 
is the elusive chance of understanding 
some of the words. A violin selection is 
given a cordial welcome; for “fiddles” have 
a warm spot in rustic hearts.. But a piano 
number is usually accompanied by a rising 
confusion which develops into a jolly social 
visit before the dispirited performer reaches 
the final measures. 

Miss C. recognized the reason for this 
and applied a successful remedy. When 
her turn arrived, she announced to the 
startled listeners that she would play a 


_group of numbers illustrating “Types of 


American Music.” Following a short dis- 
cussion of the jazz element in modern mu- 
sic, she caught her audience with a short 


typical example. Then she proceeded to 
an account of our aboriginal Indian music 
and the work of Thurlow I jeurance in its 
preservation, illustrating with By the Weep- 
ing Waters. She spoke next of our stan- 
dard composers and increased the applause 
with Nevin’s Narcissus. A good arrange- 
ment of Stephen C. Foster’s best known 
melodies completed the group. It was a 
light program of course, but it had won 
the interest of those farm folks more ef- 
fectively than would a dozen Chopin 
Etudes unexplained. Miss C.’s audience 
had been attentive and appreciative. Be- 
cause of her interesting explanations, most 
of them for the first time in their lives 
had really enjoyed piano solos. 

A short time later, in a second venture, 
she dared introduce “Tone Pictures,” with 
McDowell to illustrate. Her talk made it 
impossible not to .catch the spirit of To a 
Water Lily, A Deserted Farm, and the 
spirited Rigaudon. Then she requested that 
at the close of her fourth selection, which 
she would not name, each one hand in a 
slip of paper with the. title which her 
playing had suggested. The composition 
was From an Indian Lodge, and such sug- 
gestions as A Dreary Day, The Surf, Dis- 
tant Thunder, showed that the audience 
had caught the idea. 

And the moral is this: The rural pianist 
owes his audience an intelligent explana- 
tion of what he wishes them to hear. When 
our foremost musicians are crowding théir 
printed programs with explanatory notes, 
in order to catch the interest of cultured 
music lovers, is it unreasonable to say that 
rural listeners deserve at least a- state- 


ment of the title and composer of the selec-~ 


tion they must hear ? 


Slow Movie 


By E. A. Gest 


How slow can you play? Have you, as 
a matter of fact, ever really tried to play 
slowly? 

You know, one of the features of the 
theatre nowadays is “slow-motion” movies, 
which are made by a very rapid machine. 

It is delightfully entertaining and in- 
structive to see race-horses floating slowly 
and gracefully in the air, or to see base 
ball players, pole-vaulters, and so on, appar- 
ently suspended between earth and sky. 

Try this with your fingers. Count eight 


yon ee 


retail purchasers. 


and dealers. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Music Teachers have reason to be well satisfied with the outcome 
of the proceedings instituted by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Throughout the entire contest Clayton F. Summy Co. has insisted 
that the music teacher was a distributor and entitled to a discount 
from the price marked on music. 
preserve its right to give the teacher such discount. 


The order which has just been entered by the Federal Trade 
Commission directs us to cease marking our publications at a price 
higher than the music is intended to be, and commonly and usually 
is, sold at retail. It does not prohibit our continuing to give a dis- 
count from the marked price, to the teachers. 


Music teachers, music schools and music dealers, as they pur- 
chase to resell, are not, never have been, and cannot be, classed as 
The Federal Trade Commission order, therefore, 
does not purport to, and was not intended to, prevent our giving a 
discount from our marked price to dealers, music schools and music 
teachers and we will continue to give such a discount. 


Such change in our system, as in our judgment is necessary to 
fully comply with the order of the Federal Trade Commission, will 
be later announced, but under any system which we adopt we will 
continue giving a satisfactory discount to music teachers, schools 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


slowly while you lift your finger, eight 
while you hold it still, and eight while you 
lower your finger. You have no idea how 
much “control” this requires. 

Then see how slowly you can play your 
piece or etude with every motion, finger- 
ing, time and every feature of the playing 
absolutely correct. 

This is not merely something to do; it 


is a wonderful exercise for gaining con- 


trol, sureness, flexibility, smoothness and 
general improvement in your playing. 


Its chief purpose has been to 
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All days here 
are happy holidays 
—winter or summer, 
spring or fall. 
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Early Spring 
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ocean decks 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 

most widely known Commercial Art | 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading, 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
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Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. , 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘How to Teach,” “What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Recital Pieces 


Please give me a list of twelve recital pieces of the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 5 eae 


The following pieces are of varied styles, and are 
rranged in chronological order: 

Veber: Rondo Brilliant in E-flat. 

chubert: Impromptu in B-flat, Op. 142, No. 3. 
fendelssohn: Capriccio, Op. 16, No. 2, 
chumann: Grillen, Op. 12, No. 4. 

hopin: Nocturne in F-Minor, Op. 55, No. 1. 
‘hopin: Fantasie—Impromptu in C-sharp minor. 
labieff-Liszt: The Nightingale. 

‘ubinstein: First Barcarolle. 

foszkowski: Guitarre. 

Yebussy: Clair de lune. 

‘yril Scott: Danse négre. 

facDowell: Polonaise. 


A Beginner’s Class 


How long does it usually take for a child to acquire 
a good hand position? 

Can you suggest something for instructive musical 
entertainment at monthly musical club meetings 
of my pupils? [ want to have a short recital each 
time, and something else besides. 

Mrs. J. L. G. 


There is no reason why a good hand position should 
ot be taught from the very outset. Begin by making 
ure (1) that the pupil sits at the proper height, so that 
1e top of the hand and arm is about level and a little 
boye the keyboard; (2) that the wrist is loosened up; 
nd (3) that the fingers are evenly spaced and slightly 
urved. In future lessons all these points may be en- 
urged upon and the various touches gradually taught. 

I suggest that at each monthly meeting there be a dis- 
ussion of some important composer. One pupil may 
resent facts about his life, another about his music, 
thile another may present some anecdotes about him. 
ll these points should be illustrated by selections from 
is works. 


A Refractory Pupil 


Please advise me. how to teach a pupil who does 
not seem to be aware of the importance of obeying 

. her teacher in regard to such matters as practice 
- methods, touch, and so on. She is about nineteen, 
and has studied with me for three sere: ae 


| When a pupil has, at least in her own estimation, out- 
town her teacher, it is about time for them to part, for 
je prime requisite of any instruction is that the pupil 
hall have enough confidence in the teacher’s judgment 
> attempt, at least, to follow out her requirements. 
The case which you mention is not a unique one; for 
very teacher occasionally finds a pupil with whom it 
2ems impossible to establish harmonious relations—a 
upil whose coming she dreads and who “‘takes more out 
f one” than a half-dozen of the normal variety. 

| Perhaps by the exercise of tact, by frankly explaining 
> the pupil the why and wherefore of your assign- 
aents, and by taking care to: give attractive music, the 
ifficulties may vanish; but if these measures fail, the 
‘est course to pursue is to send her to someone else. 
‘or if the pupil is continually dissatisfied and disobe- 
jient she will not only bar her own progress, but will 
Iso have a had effect on prospective applicants for your 
astructions. 


{ A Professional Career 


iusie after an interval of twelve years, is studying hard, 
ad has worked to good advantage on a considerable list 
f standard piano pieces. She concludes: 

i) 


What would you consider that my chances are in 
} the musie field? Do you think that I have made good 
‘progress for three years’ work as an adult student? 
fete My teacher thinks I am progressing rapidly, 
but that I have not the health for a professional 
musician. I am now teaching a class of eighteen 
pupils, all in the elementary grades, 


From the list of compositions which you enclose, you 
ive certainly covered much ground in your three years’ 
ork; and if you have learned this repertoire thoroughly, 
wu should have an excellent start toward a professional 
ireer, 


eto 


' “An ambitious student” writes that she has taken up 


You do not say, however, whether you wish: to special- 
ize as a teacher or as a pianist. If the former is your 
objective, I see no reason why, with so large a class 
already, you are not on the road to success. In this 
case you should not only increase your prowess as a 
player, but should also study musical theory, history, 
form, and the general principles of pedagogy. 

To become a professional pianist, however, is another 
matter and will require several years more, at least, of 
intensive technical study. Also you must build up a 
strong physique, since a concert performer needs plenty 
of reserve strength and unflinching nerves. 

Perhaps you can “try out” the question by attempt- 
ing recital work. Make up a program from pieces you 
have studied, and play it to an assembly of invited 
friends. If this proves a success, try another of the 
same nature. The results will estimate your own powers 
of endurance and of interesting an audience. 


Playing by Ear 


what shall I do with a very bright child who finds 
it a great effort not to play by ear? He reads music 
very slowly, and loathes taking lessons and practic- 
ing (the piano); but he really loves music, and is 
constantly strumming the ukelele or playing the 


harmonica. 
BY Cy 


This is a case where regular practice must be made 
attractive enough to compete with mere “fooling” on the 
keyboard. Try, first of all, to get some sort of system 
into his work. Plan out with him definite, short prac- 
tice periods for each day—say of twenty minutes or a 
half-hour each. Also plan just what he is to do during 
each minute of this time. 

Then, set his imagination to work. Let him assign a 
name to each study or piece which he is to practice, and 
make up a little story to fit it; or let it represent some 
scene or event. In his edition of Bach’s Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, for instance, Busoni suggests that the 
Prelude in C-minor reminds one of flickering flames 
reflected in the water. If everything is thus invested with 
meaning, it will take on a new interest. 

Finally, encourage him to compose and write down 
little tunes or pieces, after his regular practice has been 
performed. Toward this end, you might assign him 
lessons out of Preston Ware Orem’s Harmony Book for 
Beginners, which is well adapted to whet a child’s curi- 
osity. In this way you may properly encourage the 
creative impulse which is evidently stirring within him. 


Examination Questions 


In response to my query about examinations for piano 
students, Miss F. M. S. sends the following list of 
questions which she asked of a class of beginners at the 
end of the first year. 


are the two things which we should 
Ans. Key 


1. What 
notice before starting a piece or study ? 
signature and time signature. 

2. What is the quickest way to tell a key signa- 
ture? Ans. The last lowest bass note. 

3. How many scales are there, and how are they 
divided? Ans. Seven sharp scales, seven flat scales, 
each with its cousin, or relative minor; then the 
model C seale and its relative. 

4. Give the signatures of G, A, and F major. 

5. How do you find the next sharp scale? Ans. 
Count up five notes. How do you findgthe next flat 
seale? Ans. Count down five notes. 

6. Name the sharp scales in order. 
sharps in order. 

7. Name the flat scales in order. 
in order. 

8. Give 
them. 

9. What is the meaning of legato, staccato, an- 
dante, andantino, allegro, allegretto, moderato, dolce, 
ten., forte, fortissimo, piano, pp, D. C. al fine, adagio, 
lento. , 

10. Give some facts about the lives of Bach and 
Handel, 

11. What composer was called the ‘child won- 
der ?”’ (Mozart.) What composer was deaf? 
(Beethoven.) What composer played duets with 
Queen Victoria? (Mendelssohn. ) What did he 
write when seventeen? (Midsummer Night's Dream 
Overture.) 

12. What is an opera? 
Name three oratorios. 

18. What three great musicians were born about 
the same year as Abraham Lincoln? What composer 
strained his hand by trying to strengthen the fourth 
finger? 


Name the 
Name the flats 


several time signatures, and explain 


What is an oratorio? 


Do any other Round Table members give such exam- 
inations? If so, let us hear how you conduct them! 


graded in progressive order. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Interesting the Boy 


I have found one of my problems to be that of 
interesting sufficiently the boy of twelve or thirteen. 
Younger boys “take to’ a more juvenile type of 
studies and pieces. I have some difficulty, however, 
in finding musi¢é that will appeal to the boy who is 
just starting high school, and has studied music 
only a year or so. Many of the things within his 
ability sound ‘“babyish” or have titles which he 
thinks silly. Of course, I try to give rhythmic and 
melodious things, such as marches, dances, and hunt- 
ing songs, also a good deal of duet work; but there 
seems to be a limited number of such pieces of the 
best quality, and yet simple enough to be played by 
a boy at this age. 

Beene 


I believe that a hoy of this age might be attracted to 
the elementary classics, if they were properly presented 
to him, with an explanation of their forms and data 
about the characteristics and aims of their composers. 
Take, for instance, Schumann’s Op. 68, which contains 
many bright and rhythmic little pieces, such as the 
Soldier’s March, No. 2 of the set. Then there are the 
little preludes and fugues of Bach, and also other easy 
pieces of his—dances and others—also the two sonatinas 
by Beethoven (in F and G). All these afford the 
teacher an opportunity to explain the classic forms, 
which may be further illustrated by the Sonatinas of 
Clementi, Kuhlau and others. Along with these may go 
some attractive studies, such as Gurlitt’s The First Les- 
sons, Op. 117, which may be followed by Burgmiiller’s 
Op. 100. Occasionally one of the simple and tuneful 
opera arrangements by Krug or Low may be introduced, 
as well as more modern pieces. 


Grading of Concert Pieces 


J. E. L. sends a list of concert pieces, which he wishes 
Beginning with the easiest, 
which is of about the eighth grade, the others may be 
arranged progressively somewhat as follows (it is im- 
possible to adopt an exact standard) : 

1. Beethoven, Concerto in C minor, Op. 37. 

Weber, Concertstiick, Op. 79. 

Beethoven, Emperor Concerto. 

Liszt, Hungarian Fantasy. 

Grieg, Concerto in A minor, Op. 37. 
Rubinstein, Concerto in D minor, No. 4. 
Liszt, Concerto in E fiat. 

Saint-Saéns, Concerto in G minor. 
Tchaikowsky, Concerto in B flat minor. 

A graded list of two-piano pieces (four hands), for 
which he also asks, is as follows: 

Horvath, Festival March, Op. 45, grade 3. 

Beethoven, Turkish March (Thern), grade 4. 

Bizet, Menuet de l’'Arlésienne (Renaud), grade 5. 

Chopin, Rondo in C, Op. 73, grade 7. 

Schumann, Andante and Variations, Op. 46, grade 8. 

Raff, Gavotte and Musette, grade 9. 

Saint-Saéns, Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, 

grade 10. 

After Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Debussy’s [eflets dans l'eau, | suggest giv- 
ing Chopin’s Etudes, Schumann’s Carnaval, Op. 9, and 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Op. 35, 
No, 1. 


SOF ES SON IS 


Intervals in Sight-Reading 


I have a pupil who, in sight-reading, does not seem 
to be able to distinguish intervals of the second 
and third, especially ; and larger intervals bother her 
also. Sle is near the end of the first grade (Math- 
ews’ Graded Course) and barely seven years of age. 
Is this fault to be expected, and if not, how can I 
teach her the different intervals? She has very 
good lessons, and seems to be quite musical. 


J. L. 


I suggest that at each lesson you give her a few 
minutes of ear-training. At first play easy intervals, 
and have her name them. Then, as she acquires pro- 
ficiency, increase the difficulty of the intervals, and have 
her write each of them as she hears it. Play the two 
notes of the interval in succession, and tell her the 
name of the first note, if necessary. Such practice 
should train both ear and eye to recognize the intervals 
on the printed page. A child of her tender years can- 
not be expected to read readily without considerable 
training of this sort. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


py 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


February, 1926 Special Offer 


Price 
‘pum of French Composers—Piano..... 
Album of Octave: Playing) 2... 2) cntenene 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze 


Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay A 
Smith—Saxophone Parts ............ .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment.... .45 


Easy Studies in Early Grade—Bilbro.... 
Etudes for the Violin—Op. 32, Book 1— 
Sitt 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin 
Piano—Weiss 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
Lieurance 
King of the Ages—HEaster Cantata—Stults .3 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions 
New Overture Album—Piaro Solo...... 


Pa eR USE I Ott pete Hisashi 'C ae 


New Overture Album—Piano Duet...... .50 
Older Beginners’ Book—Williams...... .40 
Raised in Glory—Haster Service........ .05 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 


ginner—-Scarmolin 73220. shes sae 35 
Romeo and Juliet—Opeietta for Men— 
SORN Wie BIISUAM Foy iciece ith chose euei rare .40 


Six Picturesoue Studies for the Piano- 


forte— Di) Valea ek thie Ls ebave) sees -30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations...... .35 
Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... 35 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 

Pianoforte—Cramm ...........+++, .30 


Easter Music Should Be 
Selected Now 


This is a reminder to the choir master 
that the preparation of special Easter 
music can no longer be delayed. An ad- 
vertisement of the Theo. Presser Co., pub- 
lications for Easter will be found occupy- 
ing an entire page in this issue. We also 
can supply any.other music publications 
for Easter that are on the market. 

If you should not have any favored 
composition or compositions you wish to 
order, write us, telling the number in your 
choir, the solo voices availablo, and the 
grade of music that can be handled, re- 
questing that we send for examination 
material that we believe would be suitable. 
Any items sent and charged on approval 
are returnable for full credit if nct 
desired. ; 

Remember the time is short in which to 
mzke your choice and obtain sufficient re- 
hearsals. 


Raised In Glory 
Easter Service 
By R. M. Stults 


This is a complete service for use by 
Sunday Schools on Easter Sunday. It is 
well arranged, giving a very effective 
variety in the service, and the musical 
numbers are most attractive and can be 
sung easily and with enjoyment. No ad- 
ditional words are necessary to attest to 
Mr. Stults’ ability to write bright and 
tuneful numbers with a sacred strain pre- 
dominating. This new Easter service, 
“Raised In Glory,” will sell for 7 cents a 
single copy, 80 cents a dozen, $3.25 in lots 
of 50, and $6.00 in lots of 100. 

A single sample copy will be sent upon 
receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Busy Teachers 
Are Helped By 
The “On Sale Plan’’ 


Many large business organizations util- 
ize thousands of dollars in advertising 
campaigns. The Theo. Presser Co. does 
not utilize money in spectacular adver- 
tising, but offers every possible conven- 
ience and economy to its patrons in order 
to succeed in its endeavors. 

At this writing there are thousands of 
dollars’ worth of music in the hands of 
many teachers throughout the country and 


thuse teachers do not have to purchase 
any of the music they have for examin- 
ation unless it is suitable to their needs. 

We maintain liberal examination privi- 
leges so that every music teacher, no mat- 
ter where located, will have the same 
privilege as a music teacher who can walk 
into a music store in a large city and ex- 
amine pieces of the character in which he 
is interested. A busy teacher secures even 
greater conveniences in the Presser “On 
Sale Plan,” since the “On Sale Plan” makes 
it possible to examine material in the con- 
venience of one’s own studio. 

Much can be written upon the features 
of the “On Sale Plan,” but after all, the 
best thing is actual experience in the use 
of it. 

If by any chance, as a teacher of music, 
you have never used the “On Sale” system 
originated by the Theo. Presser Co., give 
it a trial. Undoubtedly you will thus join 
the host of teachers who write us saying, 
“The Presser ‘On Sale Plan’ is of ines- 
timable help to me, and I don’t know what 
I would do without it.” 

Details of the “On Sale Plan” and an 
“On Sale” order blank will be sent cheer- 
fully to any teacher requesting the same. 


King of the Ages 
Easter Choral Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


There is always room for a good new 
Easter Cantata. We have now in prepara- 
tion the King of the Ages. This will be the 
most recent addition to the very successful 
series of Christmas and Easter Cantatas 
by Mr. Robert M. Stults. This particular 
work is one of the most melodious of the 
series. It is of just about the right length 
for performance at any musical service 
and it is not,too difficult for the average 
volunteer choir. There are effective solos 
for all four voices and several of the num- 
bers are for men’s voices and for women’s 
voices respectively. The organ part is 
showy and effective. The work will be 
ready by the beginning of Lent, so there 
will be ample time to rehearse it for the 
coming Haster Season. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Selecting Operettas 
and Cantatas 
For Spring Production 


Musical supervisors in public schools 
and musical directors in colleges who want 
a good operetta or cantata to feature in 
their spring exhibitions will do well to 
give consideration to the operettas and 
cantatas called to attention in a page ad- 
vertisement in this issue, headed “Ideal 
Operettas and Cantatas.” 

This page gives some of the latest and 
best offerings in this line, and few, if any, 


. operettas and cantatas have ever attained 


their performance records in such a short 
time. 

Clubs and other organizations desiring 
to produce a musical play in the spring, 
also will find welcome suggestions in these 
“Tdeal Operettas and Cantatas.”:' There 
are numbers for soloists and choruses of 
both sexes, and there are offerings con- 
fined to young ladies or young men. 

The liberal Presser examination privi- 
leges will help you to select the proper 
vehicle for the talent under your direction 
without having to purchase a miscellaneous 
lot of operettas and cantatas in order to 
make their acquaintance. 


A Dozen Melodies 
For Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 

This new book represents a new and 
what we feel will be a very successful de- 
parture for us. We are about to do some 
publishing of music for the saxophone. 
The well-known composer and saxophone 
soloist, Clay Smith, has taken twelve of his 
most successful songs and arranged them 
as solos or duets for any two members of 
the saxophone family. The volume of 
piano accompaniments will be in score, 
that is to say it will have the regular piano 
accompaniment with the part for melody 
saxophone printed above it, then there 
will be three instrumental volumes con- 
taining respectively parts for Solo and 
Second E Flat saxophones; Solo and 
Second C Melody Saxophones; Solo and 
Second B Flat Baritone saxophones. These 
songs in their original form have all 
achieved considerable popularity and as 
arranged by Mr. Smith for his favorite in- 
strument, they should bring an added 
lustre. The parts for the saxophones are 
not difficult to play and they all lie just 
right for the respective instruments. 

The special introductory price for the 
piano part will be 45 cents per copy, post- 
paid. The separate parts for the E Flat, 
C or B Flat saxophones will be 30 cents 
per copy, postpaid. In ordering it will be 
necessary to state which saxophone part 
is desired. 


Two and Twenty Little 
Studies on Essential Points in 
First-Grade Piano Teaching 
By Helen L. Cramm, Op. 38 


This. is a new work now in preparation 
to be added to the splendid theories of 
elementary educational work by the well- 
known teacher and writer, Helen UL. 
Cramm. As soon as the hand is set to the 
five-finger position, this little work may 
be taken up. Consequently, it can be used 
to supplement any instruction book. Most 
of the little studies have appropriate texts 
and all have characteristic names. Many 
of the studies are to be played in various 
keys. There are also some interesting 
little four-hand pieces for teacher and 
pupil. The whole work is up-to-date and 
based upon modern principles. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers— 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for the Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


This is a new edition of a standard 
work which is to be added’to the Presser 
Collection. There are very few violin 
teachers, working with beginners, who do 
not use Weiss’ First Garland. This work 
is a collection of various melodies more or 
less well known and arranged in progress- 
ive order for violin with piano accompani- 
ment. Some of them are very short while 
others cover several pages. The entire 
book is in the First Position and the first 
few melodies are so easy that they may be 
played after a few lessons. This will 
make a splendid supplement to any ele- 
mentary course in violin playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Older Beginner’s Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. John M. Williams has been most 
happy and successful in his various ele- 
mentary works for piano. These works 
are the product of years of practical 
teaching experience and of the normal 
classes in which Mr. Williams has trained 
many other teachers. ‘This new book is 
nearly ready. It is intended for more 
mature students and for adults who are 
making a beginning in piano playing. The 
rudiments and the principles of elemen- 
tary technic are all set forth in a most 
clear and logical manner and the material 
will appeal to the taste and intelligence 
ot such students as will use this book. 
There has long been a demand for just 
such a work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy. 


THE ETUDE 


A New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


In response to a very general demand 
we have in preparation a new book of songs 
especially intended for home, school and 
community use. This book will contain all 
of the old favorites, together with many 
new and most desirable numbers. The 
book will be of octavo size and it will con- 
tain considerable more than one hundred 
songs. These songs will be in “short score” 
chiefly, so arranged that they may be sung 
in four-part harmony for mixed voices or 
else in unison. In other words, this will be 
a larger and more comprehensive sort of a 
community song book. There are man 
songs which practically everyone likes to 
sing and very many songs which are heard 
frequently at home gatherings. We have 
endeavored to include all such numbers in 
the new book and to present them with 
the best harmonies and’ the most satis- 
factory accompaniments possible. All the 
numbers have been prepared with the 
utmost care and carefully revised. 

The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 10 cents per copy, post- 


i 
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Romeo And Juliet 
Operetta For Men 
By John W. Brigham 


A group of men from a club or a men 
choral organization, or male high scho¢ 
or college students, will find this 
opera burlesque by John W. Brigham 
just as screamingly funny, if not more s 
than is “Cleopatra,” which has been i 
mensely successful in the little over a se 
son that it has been published. The mu 
cal work is not difficult, it being part 
original and partly adapted. No exce 
sive demands are made in the four-pa 
harmony work and a number of unison 
choruses appear. This musical burlesqi 
would not take any more than one-hal 
an evening, and therefore can be used ; 
a novelty in conjunction with a glee ch 
program or a miscellaneous entertainme 
Advance of publication price, 40 cents; 


From the Dalles to Minnetonk 
Five Impressions | ; 
For the Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 


These are five beautiful piano piec 
based upon Indian Melodies. One of the 
is a new Concert Transcription of t 
famous song, By the Waters of Min 
tonka, The others are original pial 
pieces not directly transcribed from son 


just now going on the press. 

The special introductory price in’ 
vance of publication is 40 cents per cop 
postpaid. 


Six Picturesque Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


It gives us much pleasure to recomm 
these tasteful and original fourth gr 
studies. In this particular grade go 
studies are scarce, but these will pro 
pleasing alike to teacher and pupil.” 
musical are they that any one of t 
might be used separately as a piece. 
the same time, each one has a decide 
technical value as exemplifying some 
cial department in modern mechanism 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy | 
postpaid. 4 


Suite Op. 15 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands — 
By A. Arensky 


This is about the most popular of 
works originally written for two pia 
Although the Valse is the most pop 
movement, the entire Swite has a strol 
appeal. Our new edition of this work 
been carefully revised. We can recomm 
it to all players who are interested in 
works for two pianos. It is not too 
ficult for average good players. 

The special introductory price in — 
vance of publication is 50 cents per co 
postpaid. eae 


HE ETUDE 
(bum of French Composers 


or the Pianoforte 


Of late years, many of the most inter- 
ting pieces for the piano have been pro- 
iced by French writers. The French 
mposers have a certain grace, finish and 
iginality which are peculiarly their own. 
is very convenient to have grouped in 
e volume so many desirable examples 
one style. of writing. In this new 
lume of French compositions, we have 
sembled many of the most popular and 
illiant pieces by French writers. In 
int of grade of difficulty, the volume 
zy be described as moderately advanced. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
nce of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
stpaid. 


echnic For Beginners 
-eparatory To Hanon 

r Pischna 

y Anna Priscilla Risher 


This may be regarded as the very first 
thnic book. By this we mean a book 
at will be used for some time for daily 
actice. All such devices as two-finger 
ork, five-finger work, holding notes, pre- 
ratory scale-playing, etc., are included. 
it all the material is presented in such a 
ain and elementary manner that work 
this book may be started before the 
ident has completed the first instruction 
ok. It may be regarded as a prepar- 
ion for all other technic books. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
nee of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
es 


fades For the Violin 

y H. Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 
There are twenty studies in the first 
ok of Hans Sitt’s well-known Opus 32, 
. of them in the first position. They 
ay be taken up in connection with the 
gular violin instructor after the student 
s completed the first few months’ les- 
nos, and may be interpolated in the 
urse of study at the teacher’s discretion. 
1e foremost violin pedagogues use Sitt’s 
idies in their teaching. A brand-new 


ition of these melodious and very prac- _ 


al violin etudes will soon be issued in 
2 Presser Collection. The advance of 


‘blication cash price is 30 cents, post- 
id. 


ew Overture Album 
> Be Published For Piano Solo 
od Piano Duet 


This will probably be the last month in 
tich our patrons will be able to secure 
ase excellent volumes at the special ad- 
nee of publication price, as they will 
on be published and copies distributed 
advance subscribers. For the benefit of 
» many new subscribers that have come 
.Tue-Erupe in 1926, and who may not 
ve seen the previous announcements of 
is work, we again give the list of con- 
ats: “Light Cavalry,” Suppe; “Festival,” 
vutner; “If I Were King,” Adam; “Mar- 
ige of Figaro,’ Mozart; “Hungarian 
istpiel,” Keler-Bela; “Pique Dame,” 
ppe; “Orpheus,” Offenbach; “Mignon,” 
1omas; “Jubilee,’ Weber; “Bohemian 
rl,’ Balfe. The solo and duet albums 
ay be used together, thus making ar- 
ogements for two pianos, six hands— 
lendid novelties for pupil’s piano re- 
als. The advance of publication cash 
ice for the solo album is 40 cents; for 
2 duet album, 50 cents, postpaid. 


ausy Studies in Early Grades 
br the Pianoforte 
vy Mathilde Bilbro 


First grade study books are always 
sirable. It is well to have considerable 
riety in any elementary curriculum. ‘This 
ould prove one of the most successful 
_ all of Miss Bilbro’s many successful 
orks. It may be taken up to advantage 
soon as the young beginner has mas- 
led: ‘the elements of notation and ac- 
ired the proper hand position at the 
y-board. A valuable beginning is made 
technical work and the musical side 
not neglected. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
ace of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
istpaid. 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s 
For the Violin Beginner 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 


In recent years some very attractive 
material has been published for beginning 
piano students of the kindergarten age, 
but very little has been issued that will 
appeal to the juvenile violin pupil. Mr. 
Scarmolin’s new work is unique in violin 
educational publications and will be wel- 
comed by all teachers who have in charge 
the education of very young pupils. It 
consists of a series of little tunes for 
piano with accompanying rhythmical fig- 
ures to be played on the violin. The most 
backward pupil cannot fail to grasp these 
easy exercises; the bright child will be 
much benefited by them. This book may 
be used as a preparation for the regular 
violin instructor or method. The advance 
of publication cash price is 35 cents. 


Bach Album. By Sarah Heinze 


This new Presser Collection Volume is 
very nearly ready. It is a new and care- 
fully revised edition of the well-known 
moderately easy collection of Bach pieces 


originally selected by Sara Heinze. This 
compilation contains numbers largely 


taken from the Suites and Partitas. It 
can be used to follow Leefson’s First 
Study of Bach, leading up naturally to 
the Little Preludes and Fugues. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy. 


Album of Octave Playing 


By the time the student reaches early 
third grade work, it is necessary to make 
a beginning at octave playing. There will 
be some students, of course, whose hands 
are insufficient in span; these will need 
to take up some extension exercises, such 
as those by Atherton before going into 
octave work. When the student is able 
to span an octave comfortably, there 
should be some little preliminary drill in 
slow scales and repeated notes, then our 
new Album of Octave Playing may be 
taken up. This contains tuneful studies 
and study pieces based chiefly upon octave 
passages, all very interesting to play and 
profitable to practice. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


This is an addition to our series of 
popular volumes printed on special large 
plates. This new volume will contain not 
less than fifty pieces, and probably more. 
It will prove to be one of the _ best 
compilations of second-grade pieces ever 
gotten together. The pieces are chiefly 
by modern and contemporary writers, 
every one of whom has achieved much pop- 
ularity with our readers. The book will 
soon be ready. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy. 


Our Christmas Service 


How happy we would have been if all 
of our thousands of good friends could 
have attended the Annual Christmas 
Services of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany which this year naturally became a 
tribute to Mr. Presser himself. 

On Thursday, December 24th, our busi- 
ness closed for the day at 2.30 P. M. 
Shortly thereafter a procession of our em- 
ployees, marching two by two between 
garlands of laurel, proceeded to the near- 
est church, which was the First Baptist 
Church. 

Heading the procession, which was two 
city blocks long, was a brass quartette 
playing “Adeste Fideles,’ the Christmas 
hymn which Mr. Presser sang a very short 
time before his death. At the church the 
following program was given: 


2 Music 
by Philadelphia Civic Junior Band 
Conducted by Albert N. Hoxie. 

1. Invocation—Rev. Dr. George E. Nich- 
ols, Assistant Pastor, First Baptist 
Church. 

Hymn—‘‘Adeste Fideles.” 

3. Greetrinc—Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomp- 

kins, Rector, Holy Trinity Church. 

4. “Tur Heavens are TELLino’’— 

SCRBATION, ta, »Rucsciney iieus een Gla Haydn 
The Presser Choral Society 
Under the Directon of 
Preston Ware Orem 


to 


5. Greetinc—Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Presi- 
dent Philadelphia Music League. 


6. Hymn—“Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing.” 
7. Greetincs—Mr. James Francis Cooke. 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem. 
Mr. David W. Banks. 


Mr. 


8. Carots—“O Sanctissima.” 
“Joy to the World.” 
“Holy Night.” 

Presser Men’s Double Quartette—Albert 
Ockenlander, Alfred Clymer, Oswald 
Blake, H. Buddington, Guy Me- 
Coy, E. Angstadt, W. Howard, 

F. Phillips. 

9. ConcLtupInG Remarks AND BENEDICTION 
—Rey. Dr. Ivan Murray Rose, Pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church. 

The services were strictly non-denomi- 
national. Clergymen representing differ- 
ent faiths, including the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish, were invited to speak—some 
being unable to accept, owing to other ar- 
rangements, etc. 

The services were 


Russel Duane. 


attended by about 


one thousand in all and were most im- 
pressive. The entire service was broad- 
cast by Radio Station WIP, Gimbel 


Brothers, in Philadelphia. 
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A National Orchestra of South Africa 
is proposed, to be formed by the amalgama- 
tion of the two important organizations of 
Cape Town and Durban. 

A Three Thousand Dollar Prize for a 
symphony by an American citizen composer 
is offered by Musical America of New York. 
The eminent court of judges will be Walter 
Damrosch, Alfred Hertz, Serge Koussevitsky, 
Frederick Stock and Leopold “Stokow ski. 


A Monumental “Schubert Fountain” 
is to be erected in the Vienna district, ‘‘Alser- 
grund,’’ where Schubert lived and created 
many of his most important compositions. A 
fund of fifteen thousand dollars is desired 
for the purpose, and a committee has been 
organized to receive subscriptions, 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Harold Bauer’s American Debut was 
celebrated at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchtstra in Symphony Hall, on De- 
cember 4 and 5. He played the Brahms Piano 
Concerto, No. 1, the same work used in his first 
American concert with this same organization 
on December 1, 1900. 


Noah Brandt, eminent composer, teacher 
and theorist of San Francisco, died November 
11, at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. Brandt’s 
compositions in the larger forms have been 
performed in our principal music centers and 
he had been largely instrumental in building 
up the musical culture of our western states. 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
believed to have the longest unbroken exist- 
ence of any similar organization in America, 


and which has given early experience to such 
artists as Louise Homer, Ilenri Scott and 
Marie Stone Langston, gave a brilliant ‘“re- 


vival” of Franz von Suppe’s 
the Academy of Music on the 
cember 16. Thelma Melrose Davies inter- 
preted the title rdle, W. Mikolaichik was 
ballet master and created a sensation as Pre- 
mier Danseur, and Clarence K. Bawden was 
conductor. With Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous as 
Director General and ‘Opera in English by 
Philadelphians” for a slogan, the organization 
will as the season advances present ‘‘La Son- 
nambula” and De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle.” 


“Boccaccio” in 
evening of De- 


The La Seala Orchestra at the close of 
the opera season will give a series of sym- 
phony concerts in Milan, under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini, with Igor Stravinsky, 
Ettore Panizza and Georg Schnéevoight as 
guest conductors. 


Charles A. Havens, for many years a 
foremost organist of Chicago, and for twenty- 


five years organist of the First Baptist 
Church made famous by the oratory of the 


Rey. P. 8S. Henson and by the then unexcelled 
quartet choir of which his daughter Medora 
Henson was the soprano, died on Noyember 
9, at the age of eighty-three. Long one of 
the leading organ-teachers of the middle 
west, he also was widely known as a com- 
poser of chureh music. 
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MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
AND STRINGS 


PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


— 


ih ees strings, Violin bows, cases, 


chin rests, rosin, pegs, mutes, 
bridges, Violin fingerboard charts, pitch 


POANCL 


Pipes, tuning forks, Mandolin picks, 
Guitar picks, Ukulele picks, Saxophone 
reeds, Clarinet reeds, batons, kinder- 


symphony instruments and many other 
items of musical merchandise are car- 
ried in stock, making it possible to give 
immediate delivery on orders. 


Members of Leading Orchestras and 
Many Violin Teachers use 


ETUDE BRAND VIOLIN STRINGS 


Three Length E Strings.. 15c net 
Two Length A Strings... 15c net 
Two Length D Strings... 15c¢ net 
GirStrings, €achi.i2 0.0510 e Sc net 
30 Strings (1 bundle), E, 

PcrOrn Dine 8s ele enh tees 4.00 net 


In Hot or Damp Climates Use Press- 
er’s  “Bandero”’ Waterproof Violin 
Sivings. 


— ee 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY 1926 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


Our publishing department has been 
most active in releasing works that many 
of our patrons have ordered in advance 
of publication and we are pleased to an- 
nounce that delivery can now be made on 
the six works briefly described below. With 
their appearance on the market, the ad- 
vance of publication prices are withdrawn 
and the prices given below apply. Al- 
though no examination privileges were ex- 
tended at the low advance of publication 
prices, a single copy of any of these works 
may be secured for examination now that 
they are on the market. 
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Abraham Lincoln, by Richard Kountz. 
The author has been immensely success- 
ful in his several undertakings to provide 
music supervisors with effective choral 
works of good musical quality for rendi- 
tion by school students. In Mr. Kountz’s 
latest offering, “Abraham Lincoln,” there 
is a combination of inspiring musical and 
patriotic qualities. Mr. Kountz has given 
an admirable setting to text upon the im- 
mortal Lincoln without utilizing well known 
patriotic airs, yet at the same time pro- 
viding a very different atmosphere of 
patriotism in music. Lincoln is such an 
inspiration to the youth of America that 
this work can be used at any time during 
the school season. Price, $1.00.’ 


Album of Song Transcriptions and 
Variations for the Pianoforte.. There 
are many beautiful song melodies that 


are just as immortal as the symphonic, 
operatic and instrumental writings of the 
masters, but when the original song writ- 
ings are played upon the piano without 
the voice figuring, their full beauty is not 
apparent. In this collection quite a num- 
ber of well known songs are translated 
into delightful piano compositions with 
new harmonies and variations enhancing 
their melodic beauty. Price $1.00. 


4) 2S SS 
THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. John H. Waack 


HEN you send an order to be 
filled, it is placed in our Or- 
der Department in which a 
large number of our employees are 
engaged. In order that your de- 
sires may be filled with speed and 
accuracy, the supervision of details 


comes under the direction of Mr. 
John H. Waack. 
Mr. Waack has spent went a 


score of his 35 years in the music 
business with the Theo. Presser Co. 
Starting as a youth in 1890 with 
the Rohlfing Sons’ ‘Music Co. of 
Milwaukee, “he achieved the, posi- 
tion of Manager of the Order De- 
partment of that concern. 

In_ 1907 Mr. Waack came with 
the Theo. Presser Co., serving local 
patrons in the Retail Department. 
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Later he was made head of the 
3ack Order Department, which 
handles practically all “difficult” 


de- 
A wide 


crders in securing items other 
partments cannot locate. 
knowledge of the bibliography of 
musie is highly essential in this 
Important position, held by Mr. 
Waack until a few years ago, when 
the growth of business necessitated 
the appointment of a capable super- 
visor in the Order Department, 
of which Mr. H. B. MacCoy, Sales 
Director of the Theo. Presser Co;; 8 
Manager. Mr. Waack was placed in 
this supervising position over this 
important department of the Theo. 
Presser Co. In this capacity he is 
responsible for seeing that the vari- 
ous sub-divisions of the department 
maintain a high standard of ser- 
viceiin. the prompt and correct filling 
of the thousands of orders received 
daily. 
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Elementary Piano Pedagogy, by Chas. 
B. Macklin. This book is valuable to all 
teachers having piano beginners to in- 
struct, and of course it is of especial help 
to beginners in the teaching profession. 
It helps the teacher solve the problem of 
giving the student all the necessary knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of music in such 
a presentation as will hold the pupils’ in- 
terest. This is an important contribution 
to the library of the piano teacher. Price, 
$1.50, 

How to Succeed in Singing, by A. Buzzi- 
Peccia. Any publisher would be quite 
gratified to have the honor of issuing this 
work by a master teacher of singing. 
Many who have studied in the studio of 
Buzzi-Peccia have achieved great heights 
in the singing art. There is wise expert 
counsel given in understandable’ form in 
this book. Students and teachers of sing- 
ing should read it. Price, $1.50. 


Second Year Study Book—Piano, by A. 
Sartorio. Sartorio piano studies, whether 
covering a certain grade or a certain 
phase of technic, seem to possess qual- 
ities much above the average writings for 
piano study. This particular set of stud- 
ies is just right to be taken up at the com- 
pletion of the usual second grade mate- 
rial. Price, 75 cents. 


What to Teach at the Very First Les- 
sons, by John M. Williams. Mr. Williams’ 
lecture lessons to teachers have been im- 
mensely successful in all parts of the 
country. The thousands of teachers who 
cannot attend these lecture lessons may 
obtain in this book much of the inspira- 
tion and helpfulness of the educational 
discussions so ably conducted by Mr. 
Williams. The material in this book forms 
an excellent guide to teachers, particu- 
larly to the young teacher who might wan- 
der into difficulties in the instruction of 
beginners. The price of this book is 60 
cents, 


Premium Workers, 


Attention! 


If you have not received your copy of 
the very attractive new premium catalog, 
drop us a post card and one will be sent 
to you by return mail. Merchandise 
offered is of the very highest quality, and 
you will surely be pleased with any selec- 
tion which you may make. The following 
selections are especially desirable: 

Siv-piece Brush Set. A brush for every 
household need. This is a premium sure 
to meet with the approval of every woman. 
Only two subscriptions. 

Butter Dish. An attractive glass dish 
with a bright nickel cover. Only two sub- 
scriptions. ; 

White House Cook Book. This cook 
book has been revised and. brought up-to- 
date, edited by Hugo Ziemann, steward of 
the White House. It offers over 1600 


household recipes, and is handsomely 
bound in white enamel cloth. Only two 
subscriptions. 


Two Dainty Salt and Pepper Sifters. 
In aluminum. Simply press the button 
and the sifter does the rest: no clogging 
of salt. Only one new subscription. 

Guaranteed Knife Sharpener. The very 
latest idea in putting a keen cutting edge 
on any knife; indispensable in the kitchen. 
Only two new subscriptions, and you will 
always have a sharp knife. 

Ready Reminder Pad. A neat, smooth 
black leather case with card packet and a 
handy pad for jotting down memoranda 
(one extra pad included). Only one new 
subscription. 

Black Leather Wallet. It fits the hip 
pocket, cannot work out, and is proof 
against theft; has open end bill fold com- 
partment and transparent card pocket for 
your automobile license. Only two new 
subscriptions. 

A Bill Fold for Ladies. At last we have 
secured a dainty little bill fold made espe- 
cially for the fair sex. Fancy leather, full 
length compartment, change purse and 
two card pockets; folds up neatly to drop 
in the hand bag. Only one new sub- 
scription, 


Renewals 


The date on which your subscription to 
Erupr Music Macazine expires is printed 
opposite your address on the wrapper. 
Watch this carefully. Your prompt re- 
newal will save disappointment in the 


lapse of any issues, although we try to 
prevent this by ample notice. Of course, 
the yearly subscription price is $2.00; two 
years $3.50. 


Mail Delays 

The Christmas mail rush brings us the 
usual annual post-holiday complaints of 
delayed copies and those which are lost. 
Please bear with-us. Should either the 
December or January issue have gone 
astray, a post card adyice will receive our 
immediate attention, 


High Class Magazines 
Of General Interest 
Combined With Etude 


Save money on your magazine reading 
matter by placing subscriptions in com- 
bination with Erups Music Macazine. 
We have made arrangements with pub- 
lishers of high class periodicals whereby 
our musical friends can make substantial 
savings. See advertisement on inside back 
cover. <A post card will bring our new 
1926 catalog which is of interest to any 
lover of good reading matter. 


Fake Magazine 
Subscription Agents 


Pay no money to strangers, no matter 
how plausible their story may be in solicit- 
ing subscriptions for Erupze Music Maca- 
zinE. The annual crop of letters is now, 
coming in, showing where the over-confid- 
ing public has paid out good money to’ 
swindlers. 
ally known to you, or you haye convinced 
yourself that he is thoroughly reliable, 
take no chances. If you wish to subscribe, 
send the money to us with the name and 
address of the solicitor and we will give 
him credit if he is entitled to it. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. George Pechstein 


HME Foreign Department of the 
Theo. Presser Co. is under the 
able direction of Mr. George 

Pechstein, whom we take pleasure 
in introducing to our readers here- 
with. 

At the age of 16 years Mr. Pech- 
stein entered the field of music 
with Reinicke Brothers of Leipzig. 
Before coming to America he gained 
an extensive knowledge of the busi- 
ness during ten years with such com- 
panies as J. A. Boehme, Hamburg; 
Bote & Bock, Berlin; Hug & Co., 
Strassburg; Schott Freres, Brus- 
sels; and Augener, Ltd., London. 


During his European business 
eareer, Mr. Pechstein spent some 


time collecting and cataloging man- 
uscripts, written as far back as the 
ninth century—works of the old 
monks and very old masters, which 
have since brought fabulous sums 
of money. 

In 1909 he came to America and 
joined the Theo. Presser Co., after a 
year spent with the Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston. Mr. Pechstein occu- 
pies an important position in the 
Presser organization, being a lead- 
ing authority on foreign musical 
publications. He holds the position 
of Manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment and by virtue of his extensive 
musical knowledge and his excellent 
command of the French and German 


languages, he handles authorita- 
tively the orders and correspon- 
dence of our many foreign patrons 
throughout .ithe world, elsewhere 
than in the United States and 
Canada. 


NI] 


Unless the solicitor is person-, 


ea] = =——c) Piease mention THE ETUDE when address 


THE ETUDE 


Professional 


Directory] 


EASTERN Be 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION | 
139 West 97th Street New York oity 4 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


ALBERT 
COMBS 
DUNNING 


MAESTRO _ Teacher of Singing. _ Italian sings (bel- 


canto) correctly taught. 1172 So. Broad 
FA B R | Leste: Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. “Naples, 
Piazza Dante, "32- t3. Muestro G. Fabrizi is — 


in a position to make excellent arrangements for the concert and 
aber atic debut of his pupils in the various musical centres of Ituly, 
FALK of Jules Falk Concert Direction, 224 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
Professional Excellence] 


| MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Jas, 


HAWTHORNE 


MOULTON 27 #:%--".agre 
NEW YOR 
PROSCHOWSKY 


74 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


RIESBERG fic 


ELANG ¥ fa Gal. L00BT ives 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N 


2A 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSI 
R ENT A modern institution with a strong facull 
540 E, State Street, Trenton, N,J, _ 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, 
- advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, C 


VIRGIL 
VIRGIL 3x. 


Brond St. Bila ab dint se of Music } 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director ' 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for © 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


JULES. DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST 
Recitals Concerts Orchestral appearances.. Particulars 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


Plano School be 
Leschetizky Method ry 
Potsdam, N. x. 


School of Music and Arts _ 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


FPRANTZ 
Vocal 


Piano Instruction based o 
retiley' instruction by Reinec 
woharvere & Liszt. 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruct: on, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melcay Writing 
Counterpoint and Musicab Form, 


ayable one 
ornia, Penna. 
MRS, A. M 


Piano School and Coniedeatae 
120 West 72nd St., New ¥ 


» A OnDOL OF MUSIC 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 


WESTERN 
CONSERVATORY — 70 Instructe 


Musical College. 60th year. 
School in America. no, — 


t ’ 
AM F R i C AN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, ete. 
Kimball Hall Chica 
fe HI CAG 0 Violin, Organ, Theory, P. S.M, 
Van Buren St., Chicago. — 
EsraBiishep 1867. HighlandAy 


C | N C | N N ATI and Oak St. } Cincinnatl, 0 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
p ET ; 0 T 1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 
; ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Tra 
FD DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved 
T0 VM L INS ON MUSIC. Piano and Teac¢’ 
Normal ‘Training. Spee 
material for children’s classes. a 
6937-34th St. Deru 


Study. Leschetizk: Bein Catalog fi 
700 Lyon and Healy Building 
ROBERT WALL “23. 


136 W. Sandusky -» Bellefontaine, Ohi 
and 
Denver, Colo. Studios at 1859 


Conservatory of Music — 


Catalog fre. Wm. F. Bentley, Diree 
THE ANNA, SCHOOL 


Oonservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Piano Instrue 
Vine Sti 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGES i" 


Travel With an Interest 


Concerts, Operas, Great Teachers 
Matthay, Cortot et al., Paris Normal. 


HEAR 
S E E toy eae Austria, France, 


Send for Booklet-—LeRoy B,. CampBELL, WARREN, P. 


our advertisers, 


\ 
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Young Students 


) By Phyllis Cosens (Age 11) 


» 


like to study music, 

| learn his sharps and flats; 
‘ts hard to please a critic 
id do as he exacts. 


ike a pretty melody 

+ do not like the stales; 
times it’s like a comedy 
¢ way our rhythm fails. 


ike to play one piece, 

it, oh! it’s hard to work; 
ifingering and phrasing 

ir very often shirk. 


Lwhen we take Exams., you know, 
y hearts go pit-a-pat; 

lay our scales so badly 

id call a sharp a flat. 


istill we love our music 
id will try a finer plan, 
tudy all our lessons 
‘2.very best we can. 


“On the List’ 


\zaT becomes of the many pieces you 
- and memorize? Do you just put 
) up in your “mental garret’—with a 
* other forgotten things? Some peo- 
‘mental garret would certainly yield a 
< collection of things, if they could 
yoe taken out and dusted off. 

/1 know how all good housekeepers do 
1 housecleaning, especially in the spring. 
ce seems to be something in the spring 
‘hat creates enthusiasm for house- 
ung. 

y why not do some house-cleaning in 
imental garret this spring, paying par- 
ir attention to your memorized pieces; 
lee how many treasures you can resur- 
t 

ithe first place, get a pencil and paper 
yme can do any kind of house-cleaning 
hut some equipment), and as you go 
¢gh all your piles of old, middle-stage 
Jiew music, write down the name of 
| piece that you have learned, You will 
\rprised to find how many there are; 
jlon’t forget the hours you spent learn- 
‘jem. 7 

[at much will probably do for the first 
house-cleaning, just to find out what 
« should be, in your mental garret. 

en the next day, and the next, and 
jext, review these pieces, one or two a 
‘polish them up, make them like new. 
en take your pencil and paper again, 
as each piece is re-memorized and fin- 
_ put it “on the list.” 

d what goes “on the list” is supposed 
iy there, ready to be played for any- 
at any time, 


Winter Sports 


By Rena Idella Carver 


RANK lay very still under the warm 
F coverlets, after a winter day spent in 
the open. Soon he thought he heard 
the tinkle, tinkle of tiny’ bells. Could it be? 
Yes, indeed. Surely they were sleigh-bells. 


In a moment four tiny reindeer came into 
view drawing a cunning little sleigh. The 
team stopped in front of Frank and a very 
small man wrapped a fur cloak about 
Frank, tossed him into the sleigh, tucked 
the fur robes in snugly and picked up the 
lines. Like a flash they were off. Over 
the sleet-coated house-tops the sure-footed 
little beasts picked their way and soon 
reached the open country. Through white 
mantled meadows, past icicled farmhouses, 
down slick, narrow country roads and 
over glistening hilltops they sped. 

Frank felt something cold upon his 
cheeks and looked up to see the snow fall- 
ing. But how very queer it looked! Large 
oval-shaped snowflakes they were. Per- 
haps he did not see clearly. Yes, he did; 
for the bright moonlight made the world 
almost as light as day. How the snow- 
flakes glittered in the moonlight! They 
came so quickly now that he could no 
longer distinguish them; so he closed his 
eyes, realizing that he was in a snow storm 
of music notes. 


Over the fields the tiny steeds glided 
until the driver gave a brisk command and 
the four little reindeer stopped at once. 
The fur-clad man lifted Frank out of the 
sleigh and threw a pair of skates after 
him. In a twinkling he was off, leaving 
Frank at the edge of a frozen lake. + 

The boy put on the skates and joined 
the merry crowd of playmates on the ice. 
Donald claimed him first and together they 
went skating over the gleaming surface. 
Suddenly Donald burst out, “That’s a 


peacherino of a duet that we have been 
assigned, don’t you think so? Just as 
much fun as -skating.” Frank made no 
answer, he had never even looked at it yet! 
What day was tomorrow? Wednesday 
and his next lesson day. Silently they 
skated on, but Frank stumbled two or three 
times. Somehow it wasn’t much fun and 
they parted at the end of the pond. 
Frank saw some of them doing fancy 


skating, so he made some figures, but the ° 


onlookers only laughed. 

Soon the lake was cleared for a game of 
ice hockey. The “reds” and “blues” assem- 
bled in the center of the pond ard the 


game began. Every time Frank tried to 
hit the ball all he could see was an im- 
mense piano keyboard. His hockey stick 
seemed to strike every black key but the 
one he wanted to strike. The taunts of 
the spectators angered him. “Better prac- 
tice, sometime,” they yelled. He just could 
not send that horrid ball to the right place. 
His side lost to the “reds” and he was 
glad when it was over. He threw down 
his stick and started for the bank. 

He heard a crackling noise. The next 
moment he was struggling in the chilly, 
black water. He grasped the edges of the 
ice only to find that it was sheet music 
paper and crumbled in his hands. The 
hockey teams threw a rope and rescued 
him, wet and weary. 

“Lets go skiing,” said Donald, to which 
they all agreed. Away they glided over 
hill and valley. To Frank it seemed that 
the tracks of the ski were always lines and 
spaces. Ugh! Ugh! Frark shuddered as 
a deep snowdrift engulfed him. Could this 
be a Clementi Study, he thought, as he 
struggled out. 

As he went onward he grabbed a piece of 
ice, intending to eat it, but it looked so 
much like a page of his new piece that he 
dropped it in dismay. 

The crowd ahead had taken off their 
snowshoes and were throwing snowballs. 
The air was filled with laughter and mu- 
sic. He made some balls, but they all 
looked like whole notes for they had black 
lines around them. 

He was enjoying rolling a huge snowball 
with three jolly boys until he discovered 

(Continued on next page) 
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Question Box 


Dear JuNIon ETupE: 

My music teacher lives seventeen miles 
from here; and as we have no car, I can 
not take lessons just now, much as I would 
like to do it. 

Would you please tell me what a few 
musical terms mean: “poco-a-poco; melodia 
marcato; sensa rit.; poco rit.; a tempo; 
cantabile ? 

My sister used to help me a good deal, 
but now she has gone away to finish school, 
so I have no one to help me. 

M. E. K. (Age 14), 
Canada. 

Answer—Poco-a-poco means little by lit- 
tle. 

Melodia marcato, the melody well marked 
or brought out. 

Sesa rit, without any ritard. 

Poco rit., a little ritard. 

A tempo, in the original speed (after a 
ritard). 

Cantabile, song-like. 

These terms, and most of the terms used 
in music, are Italian words. It would be a 
good plan for you to get a small dictionary 
of musical terms, which you can get at any 
music store for very small cost. Every 
music student should have one. 


A person who played the cornet 
Once practiced all day on a bet. 
He made cvery one frown 
And was driven from town; 

Perhaps he is practicing yet! 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have not written to you before, and al- 
though I think there are a great number of 
readers of THe EtTupr in Australia, I have 
never seen a letter from this sunny land. 

I have taken music lessons for seven years. 
I have subscribed to this magazine for three 
years. At first my father gave me a year’s 
subscription as a Christmas present—and now 
I should miss nothing more than its discon- 
tinuance. Therefore it has been my delight 
ever since. 

I live about one hundred miles from Ade- 
laide, so that, otherwise than through the 
talking machine, I seldom hear the playing 
of any great virtuoso. I attend every musical 
program given here, and last year I had the 
great pleasure of going to our city to enicy 
“Aida,” by Verdi, given by Dame Nellie Mel- 
ba’s Opera Company. Most of my girl friends 
get TuHp Brupe, and our happiest times are 
when we play duets from these pages. I am 
preparing for the A. L..C. M. examination of 
the London College of Music, and the examina- 
tion is held in December. A number of pupils 
from this town are also going up for different 
examinations of this college, so this year Bu- 
dunda will be an examination center. 

I am learning “Rustle of Spring” by Sinding 
and have not decided which of the Beethoven 
Sonatas T shall learn. 

Chopin’s pieces are always among my fav- 
orites and TI have learned some valses and two 
or three nocturnes lately. I sing in our church 
choir and to practice and sing the beautiful 
anthems is one of my happiest times. I live 
four miles from this township, and, having a 
ear, we go in very often. I have a musie and 
theory lesson each week. 

My brother takes violin lessons at college, 
and when he comes bome for vacation we 
spend some fine times together. A number 
at radio sets have been installed in this dis- 
trict. 

To hear from music students ina distant 
land would be a source of great delight to me, 
as I am too far away to enter the contests. 

From your friend, 
Louise EcKERMAN (Age 16), 
Eudunda, South Australia. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “‘b’”’ those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 4th 
ORGAN 
Festal Prelude .......Andre-Rockwell 
ANTHEM 
(a) Lo! The Winter Is Past...Orem 
(b) Alleluia! Christ Is Risen.Lastham 
OFFERTORY ; 
Easter Triumph (Solo, S.)....Shelley 


ORGAN 
Easter Joy 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 4th 
ORGAN 


TS ES ors RAC tat Hosmer 


A COT AMON Aeteere ss oaneysisie/ sie aiore Borowskt 
ANTHEM 
(a), Awake Thou that Sleepest 
Stainer 
(b) Christ, The Lord, Is Risen 
Do=daye yaeaine + wees. rockwell 
OFFERTORY 
King of Glory (Solo, B.)..... Coombs 
ORGAN 
A Telia iarn is. Gsocmiestevelel« clase Diggle 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 11th 


[eae Ony Reals: Sis S-a Gar cnave eter teteiokere Dvorak 
ANTHEM s 
(a) Rejoice, The Lord Is King 
Berwald 
(b) God Hath Sent His Angels 
Jones 
OFFERTORY 
In Heavenly Love Abiding (Duet, 
Satan As) Peneaicis se entre .. Rockwell 
ORGAN / 
Restive Match? amen este + crete .. rb 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 11th 
ORGAN 


S ON CaO OVsetemecumenere + ancl Frysinger 
ANTHEM 

(a) Thanks Be to God...... Ambrose 

(b) Blessing and Glory and Wis- 

(slofaamt opera eee Gok ake Ron el Ohl 

OFFERTORY 

Angel’s Song (Solo, T.)...... Shelley 
ORGAN 


March ins > ebilataseeescicscie Ligiices 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 18th 
ORGAN 


Momo pritle wane iy ae hegheut Pree Grieg 
ANTHEM 

(a) Great and Marvelous..... Turner 

(CO) rigineworlKingses a. sceare Simper 
OFFERTORY 

Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord 

(Solo Aly ee eee a epee Roberts 

ORGAN 

Grand Chorus in E Flat....... Hosmer 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 18th 
ORGAN 


NG ADN LS at ites ney ae Hor aa eae Kinder 
ANTHEM 
(a) Holiest Breathe an Evening 
BLESSING 2) cows eateries see Martin 
(b) O Lord, How Excellent Is 
(hyaiNidtne ee te asta Martin 
OFFERTORY 


I Will Magnify Thee, O God 
(Duet, S. and Mez. S.)..Mosenthal 
ORGAN 


Broeessional March 552225.40.< Kinder 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 25th 
ORGAN 


Serenades 2.0 vee wee ree ee Moszkowski 
ANTHEM 

Ca) Les Deumbinn Heer ncn te Beach 

(O)eAs wants thevbartensecss. Marks 
OFFERTORY 

There Is a Green Hill Far Away 

(Duet le tandsB:) tctenapeneet Pike 

ORGAN 

Manciay hestivamen eee: Mauro-Cottone 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 25th 
ORGAN 


Nocturne dn eA aacees ec anes Peery, 


ANTHEM 
(a) Through Love to Light....Douty 
(b) Be Merciful Unto Me, OG God 
: Eggert 
OFFERTORY 
Praise Ye (Trio, S., T. and B.) .Verdi 
ORGAN 


Ceremonial March ............Harris 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Hand-made German jyiolin, 
with leather case and: good bow. WPxcellent 


concert work. Free trial. 
Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- 


toned for solo or 
Easy payments. 
nee, Kansas. 


BEAUTIFUL STRADIVARIUS model vio- 
lin, made in Cedho-Slovakia, good condition. 
Sont C. O. D.. $25.00. Mrs. D. G. Johnson, 
Holdenville, Okla. 


ORCHESTRA BELLS, 2 
eese, beautiful tone, 
$20.00. 
mond. 


octaves, cherry 
$10.00 ;' original price 
30x A, Lacon, Ills., Mrs. J. M. Rich- 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Avye., 
Chicago, Ill. 


R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER AND AR- 
RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa. Manuscripts ar- 
ranged for publication. Melodies harmonized. 
Maaescrats revised. Correspondence  soli- 
cited. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


WANTED—Practice 
particulars. 


Clavier. Send full 
Charles Veon, California, Penna. 


WANTED—Position Dean Conservatory or 
Vocal and Choral Department. Twenty years’ 
experience, mostly New York. Concert Bass, 
thorough education. Address ‘Bass,’ care 
of EXTupE, j 


VIOLINS—Genuine handmade masterpieces, 
Get detail now. John J. Lehto, 935—14th St., 
San Pedro, Calif. 


TRUNKS, LUGGAGE, 
TRAVEL GOODS. Buy from factory. Save 
money. Write for catalog: E. P. Mfg. Co., 
Spring Valley, Ills. 


HARMONY CORRESPONDENCE  IN- 
STRUCTION, 50 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEATHER 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. Price, 75 cents 


These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. ‘These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practicé. Altogether this set of study pieces 
promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the second grade, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Erupre will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“What I Can Do for Music.” Must con- 
tain not over one hundred and fifty words. 
Any boy or girl under fifteen years of age 
may compete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior ETubE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of February. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for May. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who. do not comply with 


“ALL of the above conditions will not be 


considered. 


MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

There are two kinds of modern music, the 
musie written by good composers, and ‘jazz,”’ 
which is also termed modern music. Modern 
classical music is graceful and light and en- 
tirely different from the classical music com- 
posed by Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. Also 
the minuets composed now, such as the one by 
Paderewski, are very different from the min- 
uets of the oJd masters, 

If Bach, Mozart and Haydn should come to 
life, they would find the best musie of to-day 
very different from the music cf their time. 
But—what would they think of jazz? 

PAULINE SHERMAN (Age 14), | 
A oc) ox Sigel) Michigan. 
MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Years ago the number of good performers 
was so small that an amateur rarely had an 
opportunity of hearing much good music. 

The effect of.masses of sound, rather than 
fine threads of melody, and the tendency to 
seek expression in contrasts of quantity rather 
than in refinement of quality, were the features 
of the nineteenth century music. 

This is the music we inherit, and so far as 
our musie is harmcnic, we may merit neither 
praise nor blame for it. Music is continually 
changing and developing. The musie of the 
present is not like the past; and the music 
of the future will not be like the music of the 
present, 

We may be envious of our successors who 
will see modern music more fully developed ; 
but we cannot influence that development. 

Mary Mbprritit (Age 12), 
Vermont. 


MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

In olden times musie was more simple and 
tuneful than it is now. Modern musie is dif- 
ferent. It contains many inharmonious sound- 
ing chords. One must become acquainted with 
modern music before one can understand it. 
But, after hearing a modern composition sey- 
eral times one may get to love it, although at 
first it seems incomprebensible. 

As for jazz, everyone has his own opinion 
about that! No one should play too much of 
it, but mixed in with the classics, it can do 
no harm. It can even be made beneficial as 
a help in getting good rhythm. 

MARGARET BE. Knicut (Age 14), 
Massachusetts. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in November 


Freddie Jones, Grace Carr, Richard Howes, 
Christine Bridges, Dorothy Stroebel, Florence 
Greenstone, Claire E. Horton, Gretchen Koh- 
ley, Marion Bottoms, Alfred Howell, Ruth 
Greenman, Marie Morrison, Helen Black, Helen 
McCormack, Paul Allan, Jean Towner. 


Letter Box 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I invented a plan for practicing and 
thought you might like to see it. Start a 
month by practicing an hour a day. Every 
day an hour is completed check it off on the 
ealendar. If the hour can not be completed 
it can be made up the next day. If the 
month is completed, increase the amount 
and try to complete the next month. For in- 
stance, in January I practiced an hour a 
day ; so in February I increased it to an hour 
and ten minutes. But I did not succeed. in 
February ; so I had to keep an hour and ten 
minutes again for Mareh. In April I did 
an hour and a quarter a day. 

For memorizing my pieces I play three 
old ones every day. This keeps my reper- 
toire in good condition. I am trying hard 
to become a good pianist. 

From your friend, 
Lovuisp LAnn (Age 18), ° 
Indiana, 
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(Continued from page 163) 


that they were the other members of; 
quartette with whom he was supposed 
sing at a school entertainment next we 

The crowd raced to the hill with th 
sleds. Frank soon quit coasting, beca 
somehow he could think of nothing e 
except playing scales up and down ; 
keys. 4) 

He made a fine snow man. When | 
was ready to fix the nose and eyes, | 
found that someone must have done 
him, for there was Schumann’s counte 

Frank joined a sledding party, b 
did not know that it comprised the me 
bers of the glee club. They began to 
He tried to sing but only hideous 
issued from his throat. Was it b 
he had not practiced lately? They 
through a frozen forest, and he j 
out to get an icicle to eat. As hi 
touched it, it seemed like a horn or 
and repeated a phrase three times 
astonishment. = 

He heard the tinkle, tinkle of tiny 
and a reindeer-drawn sleigh, oh so 
appeared in front of him. The 
pulled Frank up beside him and fixed 
comfortably, saying, “I heard the ho) 
Frank. One, two, Dexter. One, two, Ki) 
rick.” With a bound the steeds leape 
ward. “We'll have you home in a 
cheerily sang the voice. 

What pretty. pictures Jack Fros 
painted on the bedroom windows. Ff 
odd! Was that a page of music? 
did Jack Frost know of sharps and 
Frank lay quietly yawning.. He su 
realized that it was morning. He j 
out of bed at once. Would he practice 
day? Well, he rather guessed he 
and every other day, too. 


Orchestra Puzzle 


By M. E. Keating 


WHEN the letters of each of th 
lowing instruments. have been co: 
arranged, and placed in the order of 
dots, the letters falling on the circle 
spell a group of instrumental player 


t. ILNVOI OANBOSS | 
2 MURD 
3 LRNATEIC 
4. RONH 
5. -EOCES 
0 
Q 
+\ 
: A 
ZL VIN 
V4) Greig eee ' 
‘Puzzle Corner a 


The prize winners to the November num 
were as follows. (This contest was to inv 
an original musical puzzle.) : a 

Edward Mize, Age 12, Alaska. 

Maurice Joneas, Age 11, Minnesota. 

Martha 8S. Freeman, Age 13, Massachuse 


Honorable Mention for November Puzzl 


ie || 

Muriel L. Herault, Mildred Faulkner, Bri 

tine Buck, Carelyn Lichty, Florence 

stone, Wdmund Lukaszewski, Margaret 

Hazel Johnson, Ralph Green, Louise Jo 
Irene Henmer. > 


Letter Box List 


Dar JUNIOR Wrupe: : ag 
Letters have been received also from 
tia Witham, Verda Mae Wilson, Ka 
Kamper, Blizabeth Wilkinson, Odelia 
Eloise Bachus, Amelia Van Valkenburg, 
Steven, Emelia Anderson, Ethel May 
ley, Jean F. Buell, Morenee Greenstor 
zaine Blanchard, Ernestine Buck, Mildr 
ers, Arelia Hornbek, Jocelyn D’Arkos, 
Gauss, Vinecena Drago, Jackie Iris C 
Blancbe Hall, Martha J. Benedict. + _ 
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The Following Magazines May Be Added To Any Club Listed Above At The Prices Quoted 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Above Prices do not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


Write to us 
for prices 


on any 
magazines 
not listed. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 


Price $2.00 a Year 


Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72c¢ 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 


1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 


tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


The Most Extensively Used 
PIANO INSTRUCTION WORKS 


THE FOUNDATION OF COUNTLESS MUSICAL CAREERS 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOLUME ONE 
By Theodore Presser 


SCHOOL FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE An Unsurpassed ‘First Reader” HOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
ae ae In: Peana Playing OF PIANO STUDENTS START- 
THEO. PRESSER H Me ED WITH THE “BEGINNER’S 


BOOK.” Teachers who have held to the 

3 dry technical works by which they received 

sec ead Enables the Teacher to Achieve their instruction are invited to examine the 

ravoime rans yeoomms Ui Good Results Quickly “Beginner’s Book.” The trained teacher at 

Nore INCLUDING JHE. SCALES once will see why so many teachers prefer 

this instruction book above all others. It 

Progresses Logically assures the greatest progress without sacri- 

fice of essential thoroughness and without 

: neglecting technical exercises, presents oc- 

Thoroughly Covers All casional interesting pieces and little duets 

Elementary Keyboard Work that entertain and hold the interest of the 

y y pupil. The first grade of study up to, but 

not including the scales, is covered by the 

An Unequalled Success Because of the “Beginner’s Book.” Any teacher may se- 

: ° : ey cure a copy for examination, being under no 

Attractive and Practical Material Pre- obligation: to pat for the copy cents ain 
sented with the Greatest Possible Simplicity — sufficiently interested to keep it. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


The Immensely Successful “Student’s Book” and “Player’s Book’ are respectivaln 
Volumes Two-and Three of the “School for the Pianoforte,” by THEODORE PRESSER 


~aiifee From the 


Veriest 
Beginning 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
IN TEN GRADES isin by W. S. B. Mathews 


Unceasingly Re-edited, Revised and Kept Up-to-Date By 
Renowned Teaching Experts, Including Famous Virtuosi 


Always the Last Word MERICA’S MOST OUTSTANDING 
In the Most Sensible, PIANO WORK is this “Standard 


P A T, hi Graded Course.’ These ten interest- 
rogressive eacnhing ing, melodious, practical volumes have been 


Material the backbone of a very large part of the 
musical educational progress of America. 


Alec While the course is complete in itself, from 
The Original of All the very beginning up to artistic perfection, 


Graded Courses of Study it js. not necessary to start with the very 
for the Piano first volume if previous instruction has been 

given with ay other meen or studies. 

Pupils may introduced to the “Standard 
Presents the Best of Graded Course” with the volume that meets 
Standard Etudes and the point up to which they have studied, 
Studies, Arranged in Throughout this course tends to develop the 
Progressive Order and best of playing ability and musicianship 


pleasurably and with a minimum of trouble. 
Selected from the Best Any or all grades may be secured for ex- 


Composers amination by teachers. 


IN TEN GRADES, TEN VOLUMES 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH VOLUME 


Let us send you with our compliments the ‘‘Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Pianoforte’”’ telling just how to use these world 
famous piano instruction works 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. - 


. MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS—‘‘Everything in Music Publications” 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Music is Indispensable to Me, 
of Ireland, 


THE MUSIC SCRAP BOOK 


A KINDERGARTEN METHOD FOR 
PIANO BEGINNERS 


By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents 


From the very start the material in this book is just 
the right type and presented in just the right way to en-° 
gage the child student. Rhymed explanations are used in 
most of the lessons, and the young student is brought up to 
the playing of delightful little pieces. Both clefs are 
taught in the very first lesson. 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 
By John M. Williams Price, 75 cents 


Excellent preparatory material for use with little stu- 
dents prior to study from any method or larger instruc- 
tion book. The child is led easily into a practical knowl- 
edge of the rudiments—the bass and treble clef, the names 
of the notes, the r values, an understanding of time, bars, 
measures, tied notes, dotted notes, etc. 


RECREATIVE ETUDES 


FOR EQUALIZING BOTH HANDS 
By R. S. Morrison Price, 70 cents 


Here is a new set of piano studies that teachers will 
find excellent to introduce to pupils in the early third 


grade. They tend to develop independence of the hands. 
With their melodies and attractive qualities, these study 
pieces are pleasant to pupils and encourage profitable 
practice. 


SHORT STUDY PIECES 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
By M. Greenwald Price, 80 cents 


Each one of these pleasing study pieces covers some 
particular phase of technic—one is a scale study, another 
a wrist study, another covers crossing the hands, and 
others treat with repeated notes, triplets, legato, chro- 
matic scale, perpetual motion, velocity, broken octaves 
and broken chords. Truly a wealth of exceedingly fine 
study material here, pieces that will attract and hold the 
pupil’s attention. 


MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES 
ABOVE AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons 


Price, 75 cents 


A book with bright and genial qualities. The pupil starts 
out with Middle C and learns one note at a time, going 
above and below. In addition to learning the uotes and 
naming them, the pupil writes them, also, and then plays 
a dainty little study exemplifying each new step. There 


are line drawings in connection with each little study, and 
most of them have appropriate texts; these tend.to liven up 
matters considerably and to hold the interest of the juvenile 
mind. 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 1 
Price, 75 cents 


Each of the eighteen pieces in this album. contains 
some form of the trill and the use of this volume with 
medium grade pupils will be found by teachers to be 
the most desirable means of perfecting their ability to 
handle this valuable technical device. It is far better to 
encourage the pupil to triumph in this department with 
the use of attractive pieces than to discourage him by 
assigning only dry, mechanical studies for the develop- 
ment of the trill. 


Piano Teaching Material 


Recently Issued Study Material of Various Grades 


Our Liberal Examination Privileges Permit Any Teacher to Examine Copies of These Works 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TECHNIC 


FOR THE EQUAL TRAINING OF 
THE FINGERS 


By N. Louise Wright 


Studies running from grade two to grade three, that 
logically cover the training of each hand to equal facility 
in such phases of technic as Relaxation in Chords, the Trill 
with the Turn, Broken Chords, Double Thirds, the Scale 
and Arpeggios. These technical devices have been treated 
very cleverly; after the right hand gets its work the same 
study is repeated in the left hand. 


TEN BUSY FINGERS 


NINE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By Mabel Madison Watson 


Little studies or pieces that combine melodic, rhythmic 
and dramatic interest with finger training. Delightful, 
practical material to prepare the pupil for easiest velocity 
studies of Gurlitt, Czerny, etc. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 
By Ludwig Schytte. Op. 58 Price, $1.00 


These studies correspond in mechanical difficulty with 
Heller, Op. 47. They are agreeable and pleasant to play, 
having musical worth, yet enabling the student to gain 
mechanical control of the keyboard. Teachers ofttimes 
find it helpful to substitute studies such as these for the 
commonly used works of Heller, Clementi, Kohler and 
others. Schytte ranks among the best of the modern 
composers. 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 

_This book does supply “musical moments” for little 
Pianists in the first and second grades, and is intended for 
use as recreation material to accompany or supplement any 
instruction book. There are twenty-five attractive little 


solo numbers, a duet and a novelty in a very easy one- 
piano, eight-hand number. 


COMPREHENSIVE MUSIC 
WRITING BOOK 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 75 cents 


Every music student should be greatly benefited by such 
a thorough course in notation as this. The Staff, the Clefs, 
making a Brace, a Table of Note and Rest V alues, Meas- 
ures and Signatures, Dotted Notes, Chromatic Signs, the 
Tie and Slur, Scales, Triads, Intervals, Chords, Abbrevia- 
tions in Writing and Less Common Clefs all are covered, 
in addition to many other little points. 


An Interesting Series of Albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes 


ALBUM OF SCALES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 2 
Price, 75 cents 


The tedium of scale practice is relieved by the 
form in which they may be studied with this album. 
There are 23 pieces or studies in the form of pieces in 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


which the scales are generously introduced. The value 
of practicing them in this attractive form and in the 
variety of rhythms and harmonies that naturally occur 
can be appreciated readily by those who have had any 
experience in piano pedagogy or study. Pupils handling 
third-grade material are just ready for this study work. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES 


WITH TECHNICAL POINTS 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


These studies afford a beautiful combination of melody 
and technic. They range from grade one and a half to 
grade two. Miss Bilbro is a gifted writer of elementary 
study material and her works are very successful. 


SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WRIST 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Carl Moter 


The musical and melodic qualities of these pieces are 
good. They not only develop the wrist, but also serve as 
a preparation for Bravura study. Third grade pupils may 
be given this study material. Even though there are but 
6 pieces, there are various styles and staccato notes, thirds, 
sixths, and a few octaves are introduced. 


ETUDES MINIATURES 


By Frances Terry Price, 90 cents 


Twenty-six studies or study pieces in grades two and 
two and a half by a very successful writer of juvenile 
matcrial. They are particularly good, being quite inter- 
esting musically and quite valuable technically. They 
exceed many offerings in these grades in that they are 
tuneful throughout and well contrasted, the harmonies and 
general treatment being most w orkmanlike. Both teacher 
neo student will benefit by giving this excellent series a 
tria 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Carl Moter 


Teachers will find this a very helpful work, as it helps 
to introduce in the early intermediate grades a figure bof 
technic which is not usually met until later. The pieces are 
interesting musically, and pleasantly prepare the pupil for 
work to come. 


MELODIOUS ELEMENTARY 
ETUDES 


By Franz J. Liftl. Op. 161 


Franz J. Liftl is one of the leading European teachers 
working the easier and intermediate grades and his schol- 
arly educational works have met with great favor. This, 
his most recent, is a set of studies suitable for second 
grade work and leading by easy stages into the third 
grade. They are well made musically “and well balanced 
technically. 


Price, 75 cents 


Price 80 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


a 


Price, 90 cents 


ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 3 
Price, 75 cents 


This latest addition to the series of albums of “Spe- 
cial Sttdy Pieces’ has an appeal not only to the teacher 
and student, but also to the many players who delight 
in arpeggio usage in a composition. There are 20 num- 
bers in this collection, and there is an excellent variety 
due to the manner in which the arpeggios are employed, 
and to changes of key and of harmonies. Undoubtedly 
these pieces furnish the most delightful vehicle for the 
study of arpeggio playing. Chiefly medium grade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(HE ETUDE 


By James Francis Cooke 


An Immediate Hit! 
Increasing Quantity Orders Tell the Tale 


ITHOUT any special pushing this composition has 
jumped into immediate demand by reason of its 
haunting first theme, suggesting the beauties of the colorful 


>IANO (Third to Fourth Grade) 


Price, 35 cents 


ee a eee Press submarine gardens, its ‘cello-like second theme, suggesting 
Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield undulating seaweed and anemone, its dramatic third theme, 
suggesting the crashing surf and then just a breath of the 

DROBESTRA Yc users ess In Press 


coral reefs of the Far East. 
Symphonic Conductor It has the peculiar quality of being readily playable and 
Wassili Leps easily taught, but p-oduces the pianistic effect of a difficult 
p composition. For this reason, and because of its teaching 
qualities, piano teachers at once commenced to order } 
it from their dealers in quantity. 


Arranged by the Eminent 


Be among the first to intro- 
duce it in your community 
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A New Book 
that Voice 
Teachers and 


Voice Students 
Should Read 


A Practical 
Guide for 
Singers Desiring 
to Enter the 
Profession 


A. Buzzi-Peccia 


How To SUCCEED iN SINGING 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


S the author puts it in the preface, this book stirs up “‘good and bad things in vocal art- 
methods, teachers, students, engagements, debuts, stage life and other features of the 
profession.”” , : 

Buzzi-Peccia knows whereof he writes, being a Master Voice Teacher and having devel- 
oped numerous successful concert and operatic artis!s- He has no illusions regarding any phase 
of the vocal art from the pub!ic’s viewpoint to the ludicrous affectation of some celebrated singers. 

is volume is wise counsel to vocal students and should keep them from “falling into the 

hands of Philistines.” It also will awaken voice teachers to a sincerity of effort, and students and 

teachers alike will find intensely interesting, the analysis and consideration of those elements that 

form the basis of the vocal art, as an art, and all those elements that form the practical part of a 
lyric career. Some very valuable examples are given. 

hirty-five short and pointed chapters cover the items mentioned in the first paragraph of 

this description, and then the second part of the book is devoted to ““Tke Natural Laws of the 

echanism of the Human Voice,” giving a clear understanding, with the aid of diagrams, of the 

vocal organs and their activities, and of other features such as the correct and incorrect placement 


of vowels, etc., etc. 
Price, $1.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music Publishers and Dealers . . 1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
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You Might Stumble 
Across Something 


ToAuh 4,0, ee 


If You are Looking for a Bargain 


Just glance through this list of inexpensive books, music, instru- 


ments and accessories. 
want. 
mail to us. 


ELMAN FAVORITE ENCORES 


A folio of 16 compositions for violin and 
piano, composed, transcribed and edited by 
Mischa Elman. Price $1.75 


VIOLIN PLAYER’S PASTIME 


A collection of 355 popular and standard 
airs, jigs, reels, hornpipes and miscellaneous 
dances for violin alone. Price $1.00 


“E”’? STRING ADJUSTER 
Permits you to tune the violin “E” string 
quickly by a slight turn of the thumbscrew 
without taking the violin-from the shoulder. 
Price 25 
RIGHT HAND CULTURE 
By Paul Shirley 
Absolutely essential for violin, viola and 


*cello players. 16 explanatory illustrations. 
Indorsed by Jascha Heifetz. Price...50e 


ROCKWELL MUSIC STAND 


The best folding stand made. Nothing 
to break or lose. Made of steel and brass, 


_ heavily nickel-plated. Full height when 


opened 60 inches; desk 16 x 10 inches; length 
when folded 17 inches. Weight 2 Ibs. 
Price postpaid 

With fine leather 


UKULELE 


This Ukulele is our No. 1. It is well 
made, correctly fretted, finished in medium 
brown color. This instrument is a bargain 
at the price. Price 


THE UKULELE AND HOW TO PLAY IT 


By Leon Coleman 


Without doubt one of the best methods in 
existence. Everything is explained thor- 
oughly with many illustrations and diagrams. 
Includes instructions on the Taro Patch. 


VOCAL PITCH PIPE 
Congdon style for vocal teachers. Gives 
10 tones. E, F, G, Ab, A, Bb, ©, Db, D, 
Price 
THE BANJO PLAYER’S PASTIME 


_A collection of 253 popular and standard 


airs, jigs, reels, hornpipes, polkas, waltzes,’ 


marches, schottisches and gems from the 
operas. (American notation). Price...$1.00 


TENOR BANJO STRINGS 


_ Victor Brand, very high-grade. A and D 
silver-plated steel, G and C wound on steel. 


Complete set of four strings. Price....45e¢ 


It is quite likely you will find something you 
If you do, simply check the items, fill in the coupon and 


TENOR BANJO PICK 


Extra fine quality Tortoise shell, large 
triangular shape, heavy and highly polished. 
A great favorite with professional players. 
Priced tamaseckeeisce man 25e, 5 for $1.00 


FLEX-A-TONE 


A real musical novelty. Combines the 
tone effect of bells and the musical saw. 
It is operated with one hand. All the chro- 
matic scale can be produced by varying 
the pressure of the thumb on the plate. 
Packed in strong box with instructions for 
playing. Price $1.00 


GOLD BAND REEDS 
For Saxophone and Clarinet 


Hand finished, scientifically prepared, 
properly cured and sterilized. Packed in 
individual envelopes, in original boxes of 
one dozen only. 

Clarinet 

Soprano Saxophone 
Alto Saxophone , 
Melody Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 


SILVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS 


Durable metal strings with the tonal qual- 
ity of gut strings. A set consisting of a 
steel E, an Aluminum A, a polished Alumi- 
num D, and a pure Silver G .Price. .$1.00 


HARMONICA 


Marine Band No. 1896, the most popular 
of Iich»er Harmonicas. 10 heles, 20 reeds, 
bracs plates, heavy convex nickel-plated cov- 
ers with open, back; “Price. .......% 2... 50c 


HARMONICA METHOD 


Borrah Minevitch, the greatest living har- 
monica player, has written an easy method 
by which all popular airs can be played on 
the harmonica at sight. This book also con- 
tains a selection of songs especially adapted 
for this instrument. Price 30e¢ 


CALVIN BAKER’S ROSIN 


Known as the ‘Professional Favorite,” 
and is used and recommended by many of 
the best violin and ’cello players. Price 25e 


FOOLISH SONGS 


A collection of the latest “nut”? songs with 
lots of extra funny verses. Easy piano ac- 
companiments; wukulele fingering indicated 
by simple diagrams. Can be played on the 
violin, mandolin, C melody saxophone. 
Price 35e 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. sccsee NEW YORK 


Orders for Books and Music May be Sent to Your Local Dealer 


Please check items and fill in coupon 


CARL FISCHER, INC., Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


Dor enclosed. sje<ecies sac 
INAG Bias eeerniaele ate laelsaie sinidinieleieese 
Address 


i ie is 


a 


.send me items checked above. 
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Charles 
Wakefield Cadman 


American composer whose de- 
lightful melodies have charmed 
the. world has just completed 
a most fascinating operetta 
planned for school entertain- 
ment or amateur organizations. 

SLelawala’’ or ‘‘The Maid 
of Niagara’”’ is founded on a 
traditional Indian legend. The 
libretto by George Murray 
Brown is full of dramatic action, 
wit and bright lines and Mr. 
Cadman has really surpassed 
himself in his desire to give 
youthful voices something really 
to be proud of. 

‘“‘Lelawala” by C. W. Cad- 
man will be ready about March 
15th. Advance orders may be 
booked now. 


Complete Score $1.50 


Descriptive Booklets “Pyramids of Entertainment” and “Grateful Teaching Pieces’ FREE on Request 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


MO val ) 


Musical Recitations 


Mamie’s Story of Red Riding-Hood............. 1.00 
When We Haven’t Said Our Prayers........... .50 
Nightingale and the Rose.............-.---+> 1.00 
Tn Flandets Pields its svi. bs sates cies cen eee 1.00 
Bedfellows, iby. Blisg ican aks lace saw ce al knee 50 
King Robert of Sicily, by Cole................. 1.50 
The Night Before Christmas.................. at 
Piano—Four Hands 

GRADE I 
Ghatterboxdd:(5.. otc dale ste co eon wakes Friml 30 
Foxy Kitten ay ee ccielee.ce On eee ares Friml 30 
Play Daysoun cn atce este inten MUR McIntyre .30 
Te S| Raining. - 2 och soe ctcreorsrestoeetaine McIntyre 30 
Alfred (Waltz: 2152. sig cclscwlosttonecer Kraemer -20 
Etta waltz cy 2, 3s osckyens staan eee s Kraemer -20 
Herbert March yin aiicssesuirstnieese s Kraemer -20 

GRADE II 
Marching Ons eanien. acelin AeGres McIntyre —.30 
Summer | Holidays. earl eapieh craves 30 


Merry Little Dancers. 


ie 


In: Grengadatoe oi, Pt eters ce ae eee Bueno 35 Burlesca’. 0 fees 0 eee Gr ANea oe eee Gorno 1.00 
Little Pansy Waltz.........ce0. Kraemer 30 A Summer Song....... Gr Tis ae aoe Adair 30 
Wild Rose:Waltz iis. oncs;a be naan ee Read oaks Diana (Grande Valse de Concert) Gr. III..Holst 1.25 
Alpine'Song ee fs. scoiuk een aot Rogers 30 Country Dance........ Gree ee ec he Nevin 1.00 
GRADE III-IV String-Quartettes and Trios 
In Hanging Gardens....... Davies .40 Sing Me to Sleep. Greene. es COR Ra aeeas By fs) 
Fragrance of the Rose..... Howard 335 Meditation. “Massenet. (V..C. & Pa.)......... .80 
Young Sentinel......... Engelmann .30 Rural Life in Bohemia. Friml. (V. C. & Pa.).. 1.00 
(5 The Meadow-Lark........ McIntyre 30 Told at Twilight. WHuerter. (V.C. & Pa.)..... AO 
Lond ASO heen eae McIntyre 40 Andante for Four Violins. Eichberg.......... 1.00 
Stradella Overture Bite be ivat Flotow Py) Elegie in C# Minor. Kraemer...............0% 50 
Fireflies Frolic............. Spencer 30 La Guitare. Nevin. (2 V. Vo, Cel. & B.)....... .80 
Choruses for Special Occasions and Commencement 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY COMMENCEMENT 
Invy. Jordan. (T.T.B.B.) .10 ? 3 y 
Kate KRecrner: Mice as 06 Our Alma Mater, Turerha (chase) arte \sts sates .08 
: Mother Machree. (S.S.A.A.) HO) Farewell. Kinkels “(GiS:Al)iaes sees oca sons .08 
apa . re 
4 MOTHERS’ DAY Hail ’Tis Vacation Time. Rossini. (S.A.B,).. .08 
Star of Gold. Mana-Zucca. (S.S.A.) 10 Our Alma Mater. Stewart. (S.S.A.)........... 08 
Old-Fashioned Mother. Brown. Sing to the Lord. Haydn. (S.A.T.B.)......... -08 
Old Geet Mother esBrown. 10 We Come to Greet You. Lord. (Unison).... 08 
(T.T.B.B.) 10 Hymn of Praise. Mascagni. (2S.A.B.)........ .08 
FLAG DAY March of Progress. Meyerbeer. (S.A.T.B.).. .20 : 
Banner - the Free. Richards. Commencement Song. Surette. (Unison)..... 08 
(S.S.A. .08 ‘ - ‘ ( 
My Aenean BeatenidUnison) “08 The School Flag. Yoakley. (Unison).../...... -08 
Songs of Our Nation. (Unison) 15 Praise Ye the Father. Gounod. (T.T.B.).... 08 
Enchanting Operettas and Musical Comedies 
Alice in Movieland. An up-to-the-minuet operetta by Hanna Van Vollenhoven, One act, 
3 scenes. Three singing principals, 7 speaking réles, 5 pantomimists. Full of action, comedy and 
tuneful melodies. Treble voices. Score $1.00 


El Bandido (The Bandit). 
4 baritones, chorus large or small. 


Belle of Barcelona. 


. McIntyre 30 


Charming music and dialog. 


Pharaoh’s Daughter. 
combining the music of the great masters with a lovely and interesing text. 


4.altos. 


College Days. 
college melodies, dialog and humour. 


or small, 


My 


burg, Scene in Holland during the tulip festival. 
A wonderfully effective piece. 
An American-Indian Cantata by Paul Bliss. 
Time 30 min. 


grade and high schools. 
The Mound Builders. 

Bass, the principal melody in the bass. 
On Mid-Summer’s Day. A delightful operetta for Children by B. Aldermann, 

tumes easily prepared. Two acts, 1 scene. 
The Maid and the Golden Slipper (Cinderella). 

Quite inexpensive to produce. 
Hulda of Holland. A romantic musical’ comedy (3 acts) by J. W. Dodge. 

wholesome humor, excellent music, 8 singing réles. ~ 

A romance of Old Ireland in 3 acts by J. W. Dodge. 

Good comedy... Mixed voices. 

A Legend of Old Holland (3 acts) by K. C. Brown. 

Mixed voices. 

A charming story of Old Japan (3 acts) by C. R. Spaulding. May be rendered 

Time about 1 hour. 


taneous and melodic. 


The Wishing Well. 
Costumes easy to make. 


The Pirate’s Daughter. 


scenes. 


Yanki San. 
by Ladies only or for mixed voices. 


Prince Charming, or The Capture of the Queen of Hearts, by Jos. Surdo. 


Within easy range; girls’ voices. 
One set. 


Spanish Sweetheart. 


Fine dialog. Picturesque costumes. 


good and tuneful music and easy to produce. 


A picturesque Spanish operetta in 3 acts by C. R. Chaney. 

roles, mixed voices, good plot, easy to produce, sparkling comedy. 

A musical comedy in 2 acts by J. W. Dodge. 

Simple costumes and inexpensive to produce. 
Score $1.00 


A work , 


One scene. 


A romantic opera for the Young by Ludwig] Bonvin., 
3 sop., 2 mezzo, 

Score $1.25 
A fresh, youthful musical comedy (3 acts) by J. W. Dodge. Typical\, 
Everyday costumes, 


Delightful story. 


IV[USIC for ENTERTAINMENT and - 


Songs Within the Compass of 


Young Voices 


The Land of Nod, by Krogmann.............. 
Baby Cares, by A Sister of Charity..........0. 


The Land Where Puppy Dogs Grow by Ford. 
Iam a Little Weaver, by C. A. 
Dolly’s Awakening, by Brice......... 
The Prettiest Little Song, by Belasco.. 


Song the Angels Sing, by Forest............. a: 


Trios—Piano Six Hands 


Dancing Fairies.......Gr.I.........Mattingly 40 
The Merry-makers....Gr.I......... Mattingly .40 
Tack BEOSEy sis hers) oe Gr. I.........Mattingly 40 
Dreams bins oe atelec Gard lee Stade oycan cusses Bliss -40 
Conquerors............ Gre TD Geen certs Bliss 40 
Solas Vea. eat cokes ere RIE ey care Bratton 40 
Little Boy Blue... ......Gr. IL......5. ia ee 50 
Marche des Aviateurs..Gr. IIl.......... Le -40 
Pom-Pom............. Grell ees Chalfant 40 
INATCISSIIS) iii eineles «oi GETTER aes Nevin -60 


Two Pianos—Four Hands 
. Beethoven 75 


Adieu to the Piano. .Gr. III.. 


Mixed chorus, large 
Score $1.00 


A clever operetta for Treble voices, by W. S. Golden- 


Two acts, 1 set. Cast may include both 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING ANY OF THE ABOVE ‘“‘ON APPROVAL” 


15 singing 
Score $1.25 
Two sop., 1 tenor, 


Score $1.25 } 
Sop., Alto and % 
Price $1.25 a 


Cos- 
Score .75 or 


Treble voices by C. Richardson. Spon- 


Score - 


Snappy dialog, 
Score $1.09 


Beautiful songs. 
Score $1.00 


Clever love 
Score $1.00 


Score $1.00 


A fine plot, 
Score $1.00 
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gier) Peru and Uruguay. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colambia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
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United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


‘for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
do not wish to miss an issue. 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


Therefore, the pub- 
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Henry G. Weber, 
young native con- 
ictor, is fast win- 
ng his way to a 
rominent_ place 
nong the leaders of 
e performances of 
e Chicago Civic 
yera Company. Dur- 
g the past season he 
is led the interpre- 
tions of ‘‘Rigoletto,” 
1 Trovatore,” ‘“‘Cav- 
leria Rustieana,” 
‘amson and Delila,”’ 
d “Lohengrin ;” for 
e latter of which it 
is said that he ‘“‘con- 


Henry G. 


WEBER 


eted and brought out the grandeur of the 
agner score with great skill.” 


Paderewski 
nd, four hundred 


added 
and twelve 


twenty-eight thou- 
dollars to 


e Endowment Fund of the American Legion, 
the four concerts which he gave in Decem- 


r for that purpose, 


in New York, Phila- 


Iphia, Boston and Washington. 


“Singing,” in 


the premiére habiliments 


its Volume I, Number I, comes this month 


a welcome visitor to 
resting event for some 


desk—an _ in- 
anticipated. 


our 
time 


ell written, well edited, well-pleasing typo- 
uphically, it enters a field entirely of its 
n, where there is opportunity for a big 
rvice and a big success. 


The Annual Bach Festival at Bethle- 
m, Pennsylvania, will occur this year on 
ty 14 and 15, rather than at the end of 


e month as has been 


the custom. The 


vance in date is for the sake of command- 


x better orchestral resources. 


The Friday 


ogram will be made up of cantatas not 
retofore used at these festivals; and on 
turday will be the usual renditon of the 


pat Mass in B-minor. 


The Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary of 


srdi’s death at Milan, on January 27, 1901, 
S observed at the Metropolitan Opera 


muse, New York, on 


Sunday evening, Jan- 


ry 24, by a performance of the master’s 
equiem” with Florence Easton, Merle Al- 
*k, Beniamino Gigli and José Mardones as 
oists and Tullio Serafin as conductor. 


A New System of “Musical Shorthand 
8 been invented by Fernand Masuy, direc- 
’ of the school of music of La Louviere, 


Igium. 


Unlike the older systems, the pres- 


t one does not require extra lines to be 


led above and below the 


staff, ordinary 


isic paper serving all purposes. 


The Fourth Annual Free Production 


Handel's 


“Messiah” 


was given at 


nver, Colorado, on January 3, before an 


dience of six thousand. 


It was financed by 


» city administration, and Clarence Rey- 
lds led the musical forces consisting of a 


ous of 


one-hundred and 


twenty-five, an 


thestra of fifty, and popular soloists. 


RTURO TOSCANINI 


stor of the New York 


Arturo Tosea- 
nini, famous condue- 
tor of opera at Mi- 
lan’s La Seala, began 
on Thursday evening, 
January 12th, the 
leadership of a series 
of sixteen concerts by 
the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of New York, 
to be given in Bastern 
cities. Toseanini first 
made a name in 
America as one of the 
best of interpreters of 
operatic scores, when 
he was brought here 
and was a leading con- 
Metropolitan Opera 


npany from 1908 to 1915. 


Tusical Works, fallen into “Public 


main,’” 
Italian 
alty of 


are by a new law passed by 
Parliament, 


the gross receipt from their sale 


to. pay a two per cent 


use, to the State Treasury, this revenue 
be used for the encouragement of musical 
erprises of National value, whether these 


theatrical, orchestral, or chamber. 


Trust 


ly to nurture her musical art! 


The World of Music 


Mme. Olga Samaroff, because of an in- 
jury to her shoulder, has cancelled her con- 
cert engagements for the season and has ac- 
cepted the position of music reviewer for 
the New York Evening Post, a position in 
which her eminent predecessors have been 
Henry T. Finck and the English journalist, 
Ernest Newman. 


Distinguished Achievement by Col- 
ored Musicians is to be rewarded by a 
prize of four hundred dollars offered by the 
Harmon Foundation of Washington, D. C. 
Vocal scores, instrumental scores for solo or 
ensemble, oratorios, operas; or attainments 
as interpreters of vocal or instrumental music 
entitle candidates to consideration. 


A Specially Designed Organ, valued 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
one of the largest in the world, is to be in- 
stalled in the Auditorium of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposition to be opened 
in Philadelphia on June 1, 1926. Plans for 
the organ were drawn by Henry 8S. Fry, Pres- 
ident of the National Association of Organists ; 
John McB. Ward, President of American Or- 
gan Players’ Club (the oldest in America, and 
founded in Philadelphia); Rollo F. Maitland, 
Frederick Maxson and S. Wesley Sears; all 
of Philadelphia. Daily concerts on this in- 
strument will be given by eminent artists. 


Mary Lewis made a triumphant début 
as Mimi of “La Boheme” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on January 28. 
Five curtain calls and showers of flowers fol- 
lowed the first act. The orchestra broke 
Metropolitan traditions by rising in tribute 
to the former Broadway beauty of the Green- 
wich Village Follies and Ziegfeld Follies. 
Since appearing on “The Great White Way,” 
Miss Lewis has had several years of European 
study, followed by a successful Vienna debut 
in “Faust” and an even larger London tri- 
umph in “The Tales of Hoffman.” 


The Foundling Hospital of London, 
to which Handel gave its organ, for which he 
raised fifty thousand dollars (a great sum in 
those days) by the first London performances 
of the “Messiah,’’ and to which he left by his 
will the original manuscript score of this 
great oratorio, is to be removed to fine new 
quarters in the open country, thus losing its 
old world atmosphere and traditions. 
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Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink is 
planning for next season a “Jubilee Concert 
Tour” in celebration of her fifty years in the 
singing profession. _An unique record in that 
at her age others have been deserted while 
the public still seems as thirsty as ever for 
her prodigious art. She ‘was wonderful at 
twenty, superb at thirty, remarkable at forty, 
sublime at fifty, and now at sixty she is a 
wonder of the world.” 


Princess Marie-Jose, the nineteen-year- 
old daughter of King Albert and Queen Bliza- 
beth, has received a first prize for passing with 
high honors in the chamber music cluss for 
first-year entrants in the Musical Union of 
Belgium Festival. Her interpretation of 
works by Bach, Handel, Mozart and Schumann 
received most favorable notice. 


The Centenary of Carl Maria won 
Weber’s death will occur on June 5th, next. 
Celebrations already arranged include the re- 
vival of “Der Freischutz”’ at the Paris opera. 
London, where the master died, will be sure 
to observe the anniversary fittingly, along 
with European and American organizations. 

Smetana’s humorous “The 


opera, Bar- 


tered Bride,” was revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on the evening of 
January 28, its last performance there having 
been in 1912. 


Tamaki Miura, 
the little Japanese 
prima donna, who has 
sung herself into the 
hearts of opera audi- 
ences by her fascinat- 
ing Madama Butterfly, 
which she has done 
more than a thousand 
times, recently added 
another triumph to 

er achievements 
when she created the 
title rdle of Aldo 
Franchetti's “Namiko- 
San,” with the Chi- 
eago Civie Opera Com- 


TAMAKI MIURA 


pany. Not the small- 
est part of her accomplishment was the 
mastery of English till she vied with her 
American confreres in its enunciation. 
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Minuet from “Symphony in G Minor,” 


A. Mozart 207 
Queen of the Roses...........1 WV. Ewing 208 
Warbler’s Message........... P. Lawson 209 
SISTOr ee IO y Si eee on eh J. Hofmann 210 
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S. Tudor Strang 214 

April in Killarney (Vocal)..A. C. Quinlan 215 
A Garden of Dream Birds (Voeal), 

R. Coverly 216 

Chains 0 VOR) .5 ss. senna s Fay Foster 217 

I’m Not Weary Yet (Vocal)...... E. Gest 218 


Not Only Big Centres of France, like 
Paris, bordeaux and Marseilles have their 
opera houses but also such smaller cities 
as Nancy, Dijon, Nantes, Rouen, Toulouse and 
Lille have their winter season of opera. At 
Marseilles, Calais and Nancy the municipality 
Supports the enterprise and the opera houses 
are called municipal theatres. And the 
smaller American cities are beginning to ask 
for their opera! 


“Mozart Opera” 
in America, and the 
inevitable influence 
the repeated hearing 
of the superlative art 
of the Salzburg mas- 
ter must have on pub- 
lic taste, owe largely 
to William Wade Hin- 
sha w’s companies, 


which have been or- 
ganized and _ toured 
for the popularizing 


of the operas of ‘the 
musician’s musician.” 
Their presentations of 


W. W. HINSHAW these masterpieces 
have now advanced 
well into the second thousand, on itineraries 


which have touched most of the 


the Union. 


states of 


Six Negro Pianists have won an honor- 
able place among concert artists: Augustus 
Lawson of Hartford, Connectieut ; Hazel Har 
rison of Chicago, Tourgee Debose of Tala- 
dega, Alabama; Carl Diton of Philadelphia ; 
Sonoma Talley of New York; and Lydon Cald- 
well of Brooklyn. 


The Widow of Camille Saint-Saéns, 
eminent French composer who died in 1921, 
has been awarded the usufruct of the com- 
poser’s “author’s rights’? from all his works, 
amounting to one hundred thousand franes, 
by the First Chamber Court which thus re 
versed a former decision of the lower courts. 


The Anniversary of Stephen C. Fos- 
ter’s Death was observed on January 13, 
in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, by 
orchestras and various musical organizations. 
In Pittsburgh his melodies were heard from 
the chimes of leading churches in the morn- 
ing, at noon and in the evening. 


Sibelius, on his Recent Sixtieth 
Birthday, was voted by parliament an in 
creased pension from the Finnish Government, 
bringing it up to one hundred thousand marks 
(about twenty-five hundred dollars). He 
received also a large gift of money by popular 
subscription. 


Otto Klemperer, director of the orclyes- 
tra of the National Theatre of Weisbaden, 
Germany, began on the evening of January 24 
a two months’ engagement as guest conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Centenaries of 1926 are interesting. 
Palestrina stands in proud isolation among the 
quadri-centenarians. Charles Burney, the 
celebrated English historian of music, is most 


prominent on the bicentenary list: while 
among the centenarians are W. T. Best, the 


cminent English organist. Stephen C. Foster, 
American folk-song composer, John Thomas, 
most famous harpist of his time. and Mathilde 
Marchesi, the teacher of Meiba, Eames, Calve 
and other celebrated singers. 


Maria Kurenko, 
already well known to 
European opera an- 
diences, and who has 
been filling engage- 
ments in other parts 


of the States, made 
her New York début 
at Carnegie, Hall on 


the afternoon of Jan- 


uary 16th. Though 
announced as a_ eol- 
oratura, and skillful 


in this field of voeal- 
ism, press comments 
seem to indicate that 
she is even more pro- 
ficient in beautiful 
lyric song. A place of 1eal eminence should 
be hers. 


Maria KurENKO 


(Continued on page 241) 
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A JUBILEE ‘From the Southland’’—H. T. Burleigh—Grade 5 


grams of some of the leading pianists. 


Price, 40 cents 
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LOVE’S DREAM, No. 3 (F. Liszt)—Arr. by Wm. M. Felton—Grade 5 
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Send for ‘‘Thematic Catalog of Pianoforte Compositions for 
Advanced Players’’—This free catalog shows portions of over 100 
compositions by such composers as Mrs. H.H. A. Beacu, Borowsx1, 
Frm, Hormann, Huerrer, Poupin1, Rimsxy-Korsakow, RoceErs, 
ScuueEtt, and others. 


FIVE HOFMANN GEMS | 
By Josef Hofmann 


These five miniature masterpieces have 
received much attention on the recital pro- 


Cat. No. Price 


18690.. Lonesome. Song without words. #0.30 
18691. Wooden Soldiers. March...... 30 


18692;, Lullaby.” Berceuseaen ee eee 25 

18693. Sister’s Dolly, Polkay=resemes 30 

18694. Nocturne (Complaint)......... 30 
BRAHMS’ ALBUM 


Edited and Compiled 
_ by Louis Oesterle 
This fine collection of nineteen master 
compositions byJohannes Brahms will be a 
valuable addition to the repertoire of the 
advanced pianist. It contains the most 
notable works of this famous master. 


Price, $2.50 


MASTERLY TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Here is a group of unusually attractive 
piano transcriptions of gems from classic and 
operatic writings. Each one will merit the 
attention of the best pianist, and will prove 
valuable’ study and recital material. 


Cat. No. Price 
16909. Melody in F (Rubinstein)—Grade 5. ‘Tran- 
Seniption by Bu. schvietts sic stance ane $0.60 
16681. Valse, Op. 64, No. 1 (Chopin)—Grade 7. | 
Transcription by M. Moszkowski........... 60 © 
17254. Toreador’s Song. From “Carmen” (G, Bizet) 
Grade 7. Transcription by E. Schuett....... .60 | 
16952. ‘The Ride of the Valkyries (R. Wagner)—-. }> 
Grade 10. Transcription by E. Hutcheson.. 1.00 | 
17293. Bridal Chorus. From ‘Lohengrin’ (R. 
Wagner)—Grade 6. Concert Transcription by E. 
Schuetteme sauive.: Aaa ie he ae ae aff 
16433. Nocturne from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(F. Mendelssohn) — Grade 5. Transcription by 
Mz Mészkowakies cos.c] ital nue oeeerieri 40 
19462. Shadow Dance from Dinorah (Meyerbeer) 
Grade 5. Concert Paraphrase by E.. Schuett. 
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CONSERVATORY 


The World’s Largest Conservatory of Music 


(Twenty-fifth Year) 


If you have faith in yourself and faith in us—you can establish yourself in a position 


of greater responsibility and enjoy a better financial future. 


‘hing. 


Confidence 1s a priceless 


Our School was built upon the granite of confidence. 


Get An Accredited Course 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high seholastic standing. 


Our Diplomas, 


Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


{xtension Courses Growing 
in Popularity Each Month 


The greatest Universities in the Country 
snore than seventy-five colleges and 200 
chools—have departments for correspondence 
istruetion. The total mail-study enrollment in 
1e United States is estimated at between four 
nd five million students, which is nearly five 
mes the whole enrollment in all our universi- 
es and colleges, great and small. Somebody 
1 every fifth family in the United States is 


taking a mail course” of some sort. 


The method of teaching by mail is not new. 
ome of the ancient Romans left series of in- 
ruction letters that are virtually mail lessons. 
1 England and Germany, more than a cen- 
ry ago, correspondence instruction was given 
\ethics, morals and politics. In Germany and 


rance, many years ago, languages were taught 


lis way; and in the United States the Chautauqua movement had already 


-eated a demand for mail instruction. 


Special Certificates Awarded Our Graduates 
to Teach in the Public Schools 
without Examination 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and sample lessons. Sent without 
any obligation and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away 
from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses through the Erupe ads since 1908. If you haven’t sent 
for literature before, da it now. Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish. You 
have back of you the organized experience of the largest music training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of able specialists, the actual procedure of the most successful teachers. 


The Piano Course is by William H. Sherwood; the Harmony Course by Rosenbecker and 
Protheroe; History, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn; Ad- 
vanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven, 
Director of Music, University of Illinois; Public School Music by Frances E. Clark: Choral Con- 
ducting by Daniel Protheroe; Violin by Dr. Heft; Cornet by Weldon; Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon ; 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel and Guitar by Wm. Foden. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


If you are a teacher of music, take the time to tell us something about yourself. It will aid 
us in selecting lessons for you—lessons which will show you how to get better results and save time 
and make more money, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-19 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full information 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


Wanted: Teachers in the different Cities for 
affiliation to take charge of our branch schools. 
If interested, mention in your inquiry. 


University Extension Conservatory 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
EPT. D-19 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PIANO MUSIC FOR Interest With the Compositions . 
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That Will Entirely Satisfy and Delight 
AUDIENCES—PARENTS—TEACHERS and PUPILS ak ~ CHILDRENS 


Each composition is by a different composer—thus giving originality 
and breadth to the programs. Ask your dealer to show you PIAN PIECES Price, $1.25 
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How Much Sleep Should Musicians Have? 


Steep and the musician is a problem not considered lightly. 
The old-fashioned advice that the adult male should have eight 
hours sleep each night and the female nine hours seems to be dis 
regarded by many. Mr. Edison has always contended that if 
the average person ate less and used up less energy in food diges- 
tion, less sleep would be necessary. 

Sleep is the balance-wheel of life. In proportion to the 
energy expanded, mental, muscular, nervous, so must be the 
dosage of sleep. 

The musician rarely realizes the great amount of energy 
he puts forth. The nervous strain that the average teacher 
undergoes in one day often far exceeds that of the business man. 
This mostly comes from the anxiety that goes with the habit of 
making pupils “toe the mark.” It is absolutely impossible for 
one who has not gone through the actual experience of teach- 
ing to know what this means. 

The drain upon the vital forces of the musician must be 
made up during peaceful slumber. 

Here are some good rules about sleep: 

1. The way in which to determine the proper number of 
hours for sleep is entirely an individual matter. Take enough 
sleep to make you want to spring into action immediately upon 
waking. 

2. If you-never feel like “springing into action” the mo- 
ment you wake, find out through your doctor, your dietician, or 
your bed-maker, what is the matter with your sleep. 

Just as some people are rarely more than half awake dur- 
ing their entire lives, others are rarely more than half asleep. 
Sleep should be sound, dreamless, restful and peaceful. Some 
psychologists insist that absolute quiet is all-essential. How 
can one get absolute quiet in the modern city? It is only to be 
found in the “real” country and this is often the reason why 
people profit so much from vacations. They sleep better. Above 
all things, Mr. Musician, if you want to do great things in your 
life do a little great sleeping on the side. Long hours demand 
just so much of your life assets. Make up your liabilities with 
sleep. 


After Hours 


THe oracles of success in addressing youth frequently re- 
count some paradigm like this: é 

“Tell me what you do with your leisure hours and I will tell 
you how successful you will become.” 

As a matter of fact the subject of the leisure hours and 
how they are employed is one of the greatest social problems 
of man. In years past educators were content to devote their 
time to teaching the young human animal how to make a liyeli- 
hood. Fine! But what about the other third of his waking time, 
his leisure hours? If he has not been trained so that these may 
be profitably spent in self-development, he will be obliged to 
waste them in idleness or in things which may undermine his 
morals, his health and his entire future. 

In stating the four indispensable demands in modern educa- 
tion, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, special advisor to the United 
States Bureau of Education, makes the following list which we 
consider very wise. 

1. Health and sanitation. 

2. The appreciation and use of environment, material and 

human. 


3. The household and the home. 


= 


4. Recreation and culture. 

That is, education must first af all concern itself with ade- 
quate provisions for these relations to life. 

Because music’ bears so directly upon the household and the 
home, recreation and culture, it is of vast importance in the up- 
bringing of the child. The child with a good musical education 
need never worry about having a thoroughly delightful and 
profitable way of spending the leisure hours. He is placed in 
position to develop his body, mind and character through the 
most delightful of arts. He need not resort to trashy reading 
or questionable movies for his amusement. There is no study 
which excels music as a means of providing for those very im- 
portant periods in our daily lives—our leisure hours. 


Giant Minds and Modern Music 


Tue process of bringing the hard-boiled educational spe- 
cialist of the seventies to peels that music had within itself any 
characteristics which would make for pre-eminent position as a 
practical teaching subject was so hopeless that musicians them- 
selves gave it up in despair. 

These positive gentlemen catered to business men equally 
“Hard-Boiled” and, if they dared even suggest anything in 
school or college work which was not ‘“npactical,” they were 
excommunicated. 

About a year before the death of the late tobacco magnate, 
James B. Duke, we had an opportunity to converse with him 
on musical education. Mr. Duke had just given an imperial 
fortune to Duke Univ versity at Durham, North Carolina. Mr. 
Duke, in giving his opinions, said, “Boys have no business with 
music. It’s all right for girls, but the boys have to work.” 

It was quite evident that Mr. Duke had never studied 
music to any extent because, if he had done so, he would not 
have implied that music was not work. 

The educators of Mr. Duke’s era looked upon music as a 
very pleasant accomplishment for girls and one which would 
serve to keep them free from bothering with what the “Hard 
Boiled” gentlemen considered the more serious and more im- 
portant problems of life. Therefore a great part of the work 
in the old-fashioned girl’s schools, notably in the South, was 
spent upon the study of music, sometimes of a very trifling kind. 
The result, in such schools, was that the music literally swamped 
most of the other academic work. Only the circumstance that 
music was a great revenue producer for the school insured its 
continuance. 

Enter another kind of “Hard-Boiled” educator. He stood 
petrified on the rock of scholastic standards. Music had inter- 
fered with these standards according to his way of thinking. 
Therefore, “out with music!” That is, out with any kind of 
music that might show a profit in the college comptroller’s report 
and take corresponding interest from the work of the other 
departments. 

Scores of colleges went through this process and left the 
unfortunate muse shivering on the academic doorsteps. In the 
place of actual music study, was substituted what came to be 
known as “theory.” The same “H. B.” educators, who would 
have laughed themselves sick at a University which attempted 
to conduct a medical school or an engineering school without 
practical laboratories, were perfectly content to have music 
go without. 

Then came the great change. Much of it is due to the 
Yankee sense of Dr. Charles E. Eliot, former President of Har- 


vard College. Dr. Eliot saw music in its real worth. He saw 
that there was nothing in educational life which so disciplined 
the mind for rapid, accurate thinking in coérdination with the 
muscles and nerves of the body as did music. Then he probably 
noticed that many of the greatest thinkers of the world’ had 
had this discipline and that they were glad to state their opin- 
ions of the immense value of music in actual life work in other 


occupations. These giant minds, these world. intellects, told 


how music made them think clearer, quicker, sharper; how music ° 


rested their over-taxed brains; how it brought great joy to 
their off-work hours. 

The result is that in colleges everywhere the serious and 
experienced members of the faculties are beginning to realize 
that a college without a well accredited course in applied music 
is greatly handicapped in the modern strife for educational pre- 
éminence. Never before has there been such widespead interest 
in the practical study of-music, in university circles. 


Are Conventions Worth While ? 


We went out to Dayton, to the Music Teachers’ National 
Association convention during the last week of December. The 
convention was held with the backing of the local business in- 
terests, represented by Mr. Kelso and Mr. Smith, and by the 
leaders of Dayton’s social life, Mrs. E. A. Deeds and Mrs. H. E. 
Talbot. The delegates and speakers had a hard time in keeping 
from being kidnapped by the splendid Daytonites who were 
most anxious that the visitors should know more of the charms 
of that progressive Ohio center that has given to the world 
the flying machine and the cash register, to say nothing of elec- 
tric lighting for rural districts, electrical refrigeration, and 
last, but quite as significant, the remarkable Dayton West- 
minster Choir of sixty highly trained singers specializing in 
a capella work. 

The convention was held in a fine modern hotel with excel- 
lent pecitics for meetings. There were some thirty-six “pa- 
pers,” all discussing subjects which their authors thought it 
worth while to come hundreds of miles to deliver. The members 
received them with great enthusiasm. It is one thing to read a 
paper in the annual report and quite another thing to get it 
with the personality of the speaker combined. 

If one goes to a convention for the papers alone, the in- 
vestment of time and carfare are questionable. The big thing 
is the personal contact that one gcts from other men and: women 
in the profession. This convention was splendidly attended and 


soon became a kind of clearing-house for musical opinions from 


New York, Massachusetts, Utah, Iowa, North Carolina, Kansas, 
California, Pennsylvania, Toronto, New Orleans—everywhere. 
Was it worth while? Well, if you could have heard the hum of 
conversation and the enthusiasm of the delegates, you would 
not ask this question. 

_ The convention was ably presided over by the President, 
Leon R. Maxwell, of New Orleans. Gustav Saenger, famous 
Voice expert, was present and delivered a notable paper. The 
convention will be held in Rochester next December. The presi- 
dent for next year is to be, we understand, H. L. Butler, Dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at Syracuse University. 

Any music teacher may join the Music Teachers’ National 
Association by sending $4.00 and a letter of application to the 
Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

As the Association was founded at Delaware, Ohio, in 1876, 
largely through the initiative of Mr. Theodore Presser, we are 
naturally interested in the Fiftieth Anniversary next December, 
which will be held in the home of the wonderful Eastman Con- 
servatory at Rochester. Why not join now and arrange to be 
present upon this historical occasion? 


America and Education 


Accorpine to Hon. David F. Houston, America spends 
more than all other lands combined upon education. Question: 
How much of America’s world prestige is due to this? 


_ Corder, of the Royal Academy of Music, at London. 


Another Notable Special Issue 


Tuousanps of Erupr readers tell us that they save our 
Special Issues of Tue Erupr for permanent reference. Thou- 
sands of others have written’ us years after the publication of 
some of our special issues, in order to secure copies which only 
too often are out of print. Our Special Chopin Issue of Feb- 
ruary will be followed in April with a Special Hungarian Is- 
sue with articles and interviews from Erno Dohnanyi, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Yolando Mero and other world-famous 
Hungarian musicians. We have spent years in focusing upon 
the kind of educational and “human” musical material which 
we know our readers enjoy and which will give them informa- 
tion rarely found in libraries of books. We ask our friends to 
advise their musical acquaintances and pupils of this issue in 
advance so that there may be no disappointment in securing 
copies. 

Some recent Eruprs have been 
after publication. 


“over-sold” a few days 


The Associated Glee Club Movement 


Pernars some of our friends who “listen in” heard the won- 
derful concert given at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York under the direction of The Associated Glee Clubs of 
America last year. There was a chorus of one thousand men 
under many able directors, and eminent soloists. Although we 
heard this great musical event in our home over one hundred 
miles away, we shall always think of it as one of the great musi- 
eal thrills of our lives. Meanwhile the associated glee club move- 
ment has grown so rapidly under the able presidency of Mr. Orr, 
it will require a great New York Armory to hold the throngs 
who desire to attend this year. Last year every seat for the 
concert at the Metropolitan was sold weeks in advance. This 
movement promises to lead to the formation of hundreds of 
new male Glee clubs and a great impetus to the entire musical 
life of the Nation. Should any of our readers desire to have 
further information about the movement, they may write to 
Kenneth L. Clarke, the Executive Secretary, at 62 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Violinists or Fiddlers ? 


Henry Forp has been having “the time of his life” listen- 
ing to venerable rural fiddlers-play tunes that are dear to the 
heart of the great manufacturer. According to report Mr. 
Ford disdains music that comes from higher sources. He is a 
man of the people and wants what he feels is the people’s music. 

All honor to the old country fiddlers, who form a kind of 
musical species of their own. In Providence, Rhode Island, there 
was a convention of these folk early in January; and Joseph 
Shippe of Plainfield, Connecticut, was declared the champion. 
Being champion fiddler must be something like being a champion 
poet or a champion clergyman. Joseph let his bow fly and 
tapped off the rhythm with his aged foot, in a way that brought 
great joy and great envy to his ‘actouetiar as rivals. His piece 
de resistance was the “‘Devil’s Dream ;”? and when he had used 
up all the available rosin, the crown of musical immortality was 
placed upon his head. 

Unquestionably Joseph has rence the hearts and the fect 
of many of his neighbors for years. His music has as much to 
do with the great music of the world as school-girl doggerel 
has to do with verse libre. Perhaps he has a greater mission in 
his field than has Kreisler or Heifetz. : 


Do You Want to Play the Beethoven Sonatas ? 


Tur majesty of the Beethoven Sonatas remains serene and 
noble, after a century of great musical advancements. Every 
piano student has a keen ambition to play this wonderful liter- 
ature. In our May issue will commence a notable series of 
analytical articles upon these great works by one of the biggest 
brained musicians of the present day, Professor F rederick 


THE ETUDE 


‘‘Under No Consideration Would I Give 
Up Music’”’ 


An Interview with the Distinguished Engineer, 


RALPH MODJESKI 
Builder of Fifteen World-Famous Bridges 


Biographical 


Ralph Modjeski, the greatest of living bridge 
engineers, was born at Cracow, Poland, January 
27, 1861. His father was Gustav Modrzejewski 
and his mother was Helena Modjeska. The family 
name was changed when they came to America 
in 1876. This was done for the purposes of nat- 
uralization. Mr. Modjeski graduated at the Col- 
lege Ponts et Chaussees with honors. He has de- 
signed and built many of the foremost briiges in 
the new world. His great achievements have 
brought him distinctions from many -learned 
bodies, establishing him as one of the foremost en- 


“Music is an art of such an unusual nature that when 
I assert that every man should study music, I know that 
there will be some who will not grasp the reason of such 
a positive and far-reaching statement. No one, who has 
not studied music is in a position to appreciate its mani- 
fold advantages, not merely to those who devote their 
lives to music, but to those who have a part in the every- 
day work of the world and feel the need for both a 
stimulus and a rest from the humdrum of that merciless 
ogre that we sometimes call modern business. Particu- 
larly in America, where every second of the working 
day is expected to count for so much, the man worked 
to the last degree of his nervous and brain capital must 


THE NEW MODJESKI MASTERPIECE—THE DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 
The Longest Suspension Bridge in the World, to be Opened on July 4th 
s fine drawing is presented by the courtesy of the New York Times. 


guieers of his age. Few people know that he is a 
most accomplished musician, who at one time 
studied diligently with the view to becoming a 
pianist. Mr. Modjeski is a man of slender stature, 
extremely modest, quiet, genial and gentle in his 
demeanor, but with the intense intellectual force 
and poise so often found in the Polish race. In 
many years we have never presented as powerful 
and significant an argument for the value of 
music in the daily life of the busiest men as that 
which Mr. Modjeski has given to THE ETUDE 
in this most interesting conference. 


have something to which he can turn that will save his 
brain from exhaustion. Possibly this is the greatest 
office of music and the thing which makes it indispensable 
in American life. 

“Fortunately, American business men are beginning to 
realize this in some measure (many of them, alas, too 
late). More attention is now being given to music in 
our country than ever before. The coming generation 
will possess far more men who have at least some musical 
ability than the past. It has been my firm conviction 
that colleges spend a vast amount of time upon every 
manner of sports and other activities which could be 
spent with far more advantage to the student in after 
years if more actual courses in prac- 
tical music were introduced. By 
practical music I mean learning how 
to play, to interpret; not merely a 
few archaic facts about musical 
theory and musical appreciation, val- 
uable as these subjects unquestion- 
ably are in their places. 


Intellectual Discipline 


“The music student should have 
the means to enjoy music; and music 
is enjoyed most when it is per- 
formed. It is my conviction that 
the boy who has the advantage of 
studying music and art is_ better 
fitted for future life, even in other 
professions and in business. It may 
very definitely contribute to his suc- 
cess, by giving him vision and daily 
inspiration to raise his soul, and by 
this I mean his whole being, to 
higher levels of human experience 
and accomplishment, 

“The intellectual discipline of 
music is enormous. I am positive 
that it has done a great deal for me. 
I would not give up what I know of 
music for any consideration. The 
mind drill can hardly be compared 
to mathematics, except that it is a 
most logical and orderly art. It is 
inconceivable that the training that 
puts the human mind through a 
great number of beau‘iful melodic 
and harmonic patterns, all gracefully 
and often powerfully designed with 
marvelous symmetry and balance, can 
fail to be of great benefit to the 
student, particularly in the formative 
years. This may be difficult for the 
business man to understand. It may 
be difficult for some educators, who 
have never had this experience, to un- 
derstand, but, if they had had the ad- 
vantage of reaching that stage of 
advancement where they could play 
with comfort a few of the Bach 
Fugues from the “Forty-Eight,” 
they would be forced to realize just 
what is meant by the statement 
made at the start of this conference. 
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RALPH MODJESKI 
The World's Greatest Bridge Builder 


A Thorough Training 


“It was my good fortune to have an excellent musical 
training in my childhood. My father was musically in- 
clined but riot a musician. My mother played the piano 
unusually well and had a beautiful singing voice. In fact, 
she had expected at one time to become an opera singer 
instead of a tragedienne. My piano lessons began at the 
age of ten, and since that time I have never been without 
contact with music in my life. 

“My teacher at one period was the father of Josef 
Hofmann, the famous pianist. He was Casimir Hof- 
mann, professor of harmony and composition at the 
Cracow Conservatory, and also conductor of the opera 
in Cracow. The brilliant career of his son has eclipsed 
that of the father, but the elder Hofmann was regarded 
as one of the finest teachers of Poland. He also com- 
posed many works, including operas, which were given 
with success. Small wonder that the’ son of so able a 
father should become one of the greatest musicians of 
the time. He was a very careful and painstaking master. 
When I went to Hofmann I was already sufficiently 
advanced to have him start me upon the Tausig Clementi 
Gradus ad Parnassuin—those technical stairs which have 
been found so necessary to many pianists. I still employ 
the Tausig daily studies when I need to keep up my 
technic. Hofmann also taught me much Chopin and 
some of the Mozart and Beethoven Sonatas, 


A Story of Josef Hofmann 


“My mother used to fell me many stories of Josef 
when he was beginning to attract immense attention as 
a prodigy. Once she went with the parents and the little 
pianist to visit a very prominent musician in Warsaw 
named Louis Grossman. They were very anxious to test 
the little child’s sense of absolute pitch. It was difficult 
to get him interested. Finally Grossman produced some 
candy and the tiny Josef went under the sofa to eat 
his candy. From this point of seclusion and vantage the 
child called off the notes as Grossman struck them at 
the keyboard, never making a failure. 

“T always wanted to become an engineer, and when 
it was thought that I was sufficiently prepared I was 
sent to the great engineering school in Paris, Ponts et 
Chaussees (Bridges and Roads). My first entrance ex- 
amination was a failure. There were one hundred ap- 
plicants to take the examination and only twenty-five 
openings. The system flustered me greatly. I was placed 
in a room with a solitary examiner and was entirely 
unfamiliar with the methods. The result was that I 
passed twenty-seventh in the list, and was rejected with 
great chagrin and discouragement. 

“Thereupon I decided to abandon the prospect of be- 
coming an engineer and to devote my attention to becom- 
ing a professional pianist. For eight months I studied 
the instrument with this in view, often studying from six 
to eight hours a day. 

“Then I decided to take the examinations again at 
the engineering college. This I did and succeeded in 
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passing fourth in the list. Notwithstanding the applica- 
tion required by such an exacting science as engineering, 
i have always found time to keep up my music in some 
practical manner. 
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Daily Practice 


“One cannot have anything without paying for it, and 
the price of musical ability is regular practice. I usually 
play after dinner. Sometimes I play for an hour or two, 
and often several hours on Sunday. I have tried golf 
and other forms of physical exercise, but I never get 
from these what I get from music. 

“It is not easy to tell the reason why music is so 
restful. Possbily it is because one cannot think of any- 
thing else but music when playing. An entirely different 
set of mental cells is probably employed in this way and 
the others rested. Of course it is possible to play finger 
exercises and find the mind wandering to other things, 
but when one plays a good composition properly it de- 
mands all of the attention to the last degree. 

“Then there is a great satisfaction in mastering a 
musical composition—playing it from memory in your 
own fashion. The person who does not know how to 
play does not understand this. When I first learned 
Chopin concertos I had a feeling of exaltation which is 
hard to describe. There is a sense of possession and 
intimacy with the work that can never be acquired by 
hearing it. 


Famous Pianists 


“More than this, the one who knows how to play has 
a new joy in life, in being able to listen to music more 
intelligently. This has meant much to me. One of the 
greatest pianists I have ever heard was one who is 
scarcely known in the new world. She was admittedly 
the greatest pupil of Chopin. Her name was Countess 
Czartoryska. She was very wealthy and never played 
in public except for charity. I was fourteen or fifteen 
years old when.I heard her, but her wonderful playing 
‘ of Chopin remains with me to this day. It has helped 
me ever since in understanding and playing Chopin. 

“Quite naturally, my Polish ancestry has given me a 
great love for Chopin, and I have studied and memorized 
many of his Nocturnes, Polonaises, Studies and 
Mazurkas, but I have not made the error of neglecting 
the master works of Bach (I played several of the fugues 
from memory), of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
mann and others. 

“Of the composers of to-day, I am most interested in 
the works of Sergei Rachmaninoff. I find very little 
that in my judgment appeals to me in modern composi- 
tion of the so-called futuristic type. Just as the cubist 
art is passing,.so will cubist music pass. It was a fad, 
like the hoop skirt and the bustle, which people toleraté 


for a while, largely because of curiosity, but it lacked 
logic and organic structure. Meaningless words do not 
make poetry, and music without inspiration ofa virile 
and sincere character cannot be expected to endure. 

“Tt has been my good fortune to hear many of the 
greatest pianists in my time. Paderewski, who seemed 
to be destined for immortality from his youth, and who 
was known as the second Chopin in Poland long before 
he ever thought of coming to America, was a frequent 
visitor at our home, and I came continually under the 
inspiration of his masterly playing. Once at the key- 
board he always seemed untiring, and would play re- 
peatedly far into the small hours of the morning. Mme. 
Sembrich was also an intimate of our family. I never 
heard her play anything but her accompaniments. My 
mother, however, used to tell me that she was an exceed- 
ingly fine pianist as well as an exceedingly fine violinist. 
Once she gave a recital at which she sang, played piano 
and also played violin, all with huge success. 


Poles Fine Musicians 


“The Polish people have the credit for being fine musi- 
cians, but I often think that they at the same time have 
unusual opportunities from youth. They are surrounded 
by people who love music and to whom the ability to 
play is a real accomplishment; something that wins them 
honor and distinction and higher social recognition. Pos- 
sibly this is because they have had a degree of con- 
tinuous civilization for so many centuries. 

“To revert to the pianists, I would like to say that I 
consider a ticket to a recital as good as a fine lesson 
to any pupil who knows how to appreciate it. To have 
heard Mme. Essipoff (the first wife of Theodore Les- 
chetizky) play was a great sensation. Her extreme 
success and phrasing were unforgetable. I would con- 
sider her the second best Chopin interpreter I have ever 
heard. 

“Anton Rubinstein was a most powerful ‘talent. His 
playing was impetuous, and he was sometimes accused of 
playing some works, such as the Beethoven Sonatas, at 
far too great a speed. It seems as though he was con- 
tinually harnessing a colossal force almost beyond human 
control. His brother, Nicolai, was a magnificent pianist. 
Many admired him as much as Anton, but he never 
achieved the same fame. 

“Von Bilow, with his precise, cold, scholarly inter- 
pretations, was a great master in his way. Everything 
was so organically perfect that it was like a wonderful 
piece of musical machinery. 

“Sophie Menter was a pianist of great virility and 
spectacular power, after the manner of Carrefio. She 
perhaps lacked the fine psychic interpretative character- 
istics of such a pianist as Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, also 
always a welcome and admired guest at my home.” 


Are Scales Worth-While? 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Wary it is that nearly all of the great teachers and 
great players laud scale study so highly? 

Scales are a fetish to some teachers and a tribulation 
to their pupils. 

From a lesson with one of these teachers it would 
seem that to play scales perfectly is the end of all mu- 
sic study. Small wonder that the pupil finds it hard 
to retain interest in his study. To the learner the abil- 
ity to play scales faultlessly does not appear a very 
thrilling goal. And the vast variety of scales swiitly 
revealed to the timorous student is terrifying. There 
are chromatic scales, harmonic and melodic minors, 
scales in thirds, sixth, octaves and tenths, and in double 
thirds; and most of these can be played both in similar 
and contrary motion. Besides all this there is the be- 
wildering twin world which includes dominant and di- 
minished sevenths in arpeggio, and major and minor 
triads—with numberless inversions. 

It is no wonder that the poor learner is troubled. 

Yet there is one thing which should always correct his, 
and the teacher’s, perspective; it should be remembered 
that scales are not an end in themselves, they are merely 
the means to an end. They are a useful gymnasium in 
which points of technic can be practiced. 

Supposing, for example, that you wish to play a piece 
in six sharps, but are not at all sure of the sharps beyond 
the third. By playing through the six-sharp scale a 
few dozen times, the fingers will become accustomed 
to the unfamiliar key and the D, A and E sharps will 
be safely recalled to mind. 

Or supposing that you are troubled by the. difficulty 
of making a clear distinction between staccato notes 
and notes that are merely detached. By taking any 


sort of study or piece, a certain amount of attention 
will necessarily be used up in reading the music. But 
by playing a simple C or G scale one’s whole attention 
can be given to this point of technic, for the scale it- 
self can be played without the slightest thought. 

This is how scales should be used. They should be 
played until they can be performed without the slightest 
conscious thought; then one’s full attention can be given 
to the technical manner of their performance. 

One of the difficulties of every instrumentalist is to 
make his fingers work with perfect evenness through 
long, swift runs. Scales ‘afford the ideal preparation; 
for evenness is the most distinctive characteristic of a 
good scale or arpeggio. 

Arpeggios make one familiar with keys and chords 
and thus help tremendously in improvising or in playing 
by ear. 

An ideal way to begin the day’s practice is with 
arpeggios and scales, slowly at first, and working gradu- 
ally up to the best pace that one can make. 

So, although scales need not be worshipped, they 
should certainly receive that measure of respect to 
which, by their undoubted usefulness, they are entitled. 


“Every musical work comes through impressions that 
crystallize in the brain, in the ear, and little by little, 
yet mathematically, gather substance as notes and 
rhythms —Bach wrote for the harpsichord because it 
was the instrument of lis epoch. I am living with my 
time. Why should I not write a piece for mechanical 
pianos?” —Icor STRAVINSKY. 


THE RTUD; 
Winter Musicales 


n| 
f | 
By Rena Idella Carver ; 


VarIED, attractive and interesting programs may | 
made up of pieces descriptive of King Winter’s swa' 
Short poetical prefaces are worth the effort on the a 
of the instructor. 

In this quotation from “A Drowsy Winter’s Day” tl 
effect of pale winter sunshine is drawn, i 


“Palely he shines, yet touching by his glow 
The madder birch-tops with a tint of rose 
And purple shadows, as with motion slow ss 
The branches sway where’er the light wind blows, 
Marking the hollies in their sombre green. 4 
(Clothed ’midst the naked boughs of mightier trees 
Where they still keep the soft rain’s glistening dew; | 
Or in the furze that bounds the old bohreen a 
Some bolder blossom than the rest he sees, 
And lights this tiny speck of golden hue.” 


eae a ae 


1. Wintet {2 026) ce Semleiactan eee eee Svendsen 
2. November ( Troika)ie. .- tener Tschaikowsky 
3; December’ “2.5; 3). see eee ..Tschaikowsky 


“T love blue shadows laid 

' Like curling plumes on snow; 
And icicles—clear shafts ‘of jade— 
And dreams that a thrush flings 
Against cold stars.” 


“The trees, all crystallized by the melted snows, 
Sparkle with gems and silver, such as we 
In childhood saw ’mong groves of Faerie, 
And the dear skies are sunny blue as those; 
Still as thy heart, when next my own it lies 
In love’s full safety, is the bracing air; 
The earth is all enwrapt with draperies 4 
Snow-white as that pure love might choose to wear— 
O for one moment’s look into thine eyes, a 
To share the joy such scene would kindle there "e | 


tink aanstchap ties 
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| 
1. Intermezzo, Snowflakes.... .....Von Wile 
2, (Coasting ava tenner ..C. Burleigh 
3. Snowflakes, Mazurka ............Von ie 
4. Snow Bells (4 hands) «........... F. Behr® 


7 
If desired, a brief paper on Christmas in different gar 
tries may be used here. 
Christmas Carols of many lands may be sung by 
group or by all the pupils. 7 
A tableau may be presented on the stage while hidde 
songsters give the carols. 


ak 


“1. Christmas Eve ....-. ad evbceuelete.aterebeed ae Heins 
2. Christmas Bells ssansn eee Pee ear Rathbun 
3. Knight Rupert ii ass Schumann 


“The morning is ten thousand miles away. 
The winter night surrounds me, vast and cold, a 
Without a star. The voiceless fog is rolled © 7 
From ocean-levels desolate and gray; 
But over all the floods of moonlight lay 
A glory on those billows that enfold 
The muffled sea and forest. Gaunt and old,” 


ile January 5 iy Re ee tae a | 
Ae is tepsaee, Zane a 
3. Norwegian Love Song.......C lough-Leighiaa 


A number of other pieces to select from are given. 


Magicebellst: j5,eecant MGSO 


...Geo. Martins 
Under the Mistletoe.:... 


veeeeee eld, Engelmann 


Christmas’ Bellsvea anaes Ae ae ee z 

Chiming Bells) tae aes sialerohtlatens 

The Coming of Santa Claus.......... 

Bells of Gani EVGu tas x viene cree 

The Arrival of Santa Claus......... ( 

With Wind and Tide March.......H. D. Hewitt 
Winter Dales: 22.74... eee weseeee 4. Coibulkame | 


“It may be true that we spend more millions of 
lars on music than any other nation, but the question 
remains: Do we get good value for our money?” 

—DaniteEL Grecory Mason. 


“Genuine, that is, inspired music is an expressio 
the eternal ideas of inner life in any of its phases. 
the moment of inspiration, the ‘creative genius’ is 
the mere spirit of the individual, but the latter merge 
into the spirit of life in one of its phases (‘et 
ideas’) beyond the confines of individuality.” 

—HernricH Pritznl 


PE BTUDE 


HIS PARAGRAPH will state at its very begin- 

ning something that may surprise students at 

large, may give them food for thought upon 

a subject which many of them have never 
1oticed, to which their attention has seldom or never 
veen called. It is a subject which our sub-conscious 
ind recognizes in our practice, there being always pres- 
nt the idea that our fingers are all being exercised the 
ame, each one holding its place and pace with the others. 
[he statement to which we alluded above is this—that 
he vast number of etudes and studies written as ex- 
rcises, and to, be practiced as such, are absolutely worth- 
ess when the idea of equal finger development presents 
tself. We except, of course, those studies written ex- 
ressly for that purpose. 

Our aim here is not to break down or destroy all faith 
a all etudes, but simply to call attention to the rank and 
ile of these hundreds of them which have been written 
nd published since the idea of their necessity was first 
onceived by those who primarily thought them out. It 
; not necessary to mention any just now by name, but 
ve simply refer to them as a class. You may see the 
lols of the past arising in their graves to protest at suca 
sweeping statement; and many of those living will hold 
p their hands in holy horror at such a quasi rash sum- 
vary, regarding it as false doctrine and heresy. Let 
yem not become alarmed, for we have in mind this one, 
ingle item—Equal Finger Strength. We are now speak- 
1g technically. 


Weak Fingers and Strong Fingers 


= FINGER-BOARD of our piano is so arranged 
and composers are forced to write so that the most 
‘ork falls upon the second and third fingers, less so the 
1umb, still less the fourth, and least of all the fifth. 
- goes without saying that unless some work is done 
specially for those fingers naturally weak, there still 
<ists at thé end of a period of study, say, two or three 
2ars, this discrepancy of strength between the grades of 
dividual digits. Look back for a moment, you who have 
-acticed these numberless ctudes, and see if this be not 
ue. The acquisition of the necessary strength lost by 
onths of neglect, cannot be effected by a few hours of 
vasmodia practice, as the writer knows from bitter ex- 
‘rience in his own study and from that of his pupils. 
It is a physical impossibility to regain at a moment’s 
tice the muscular strength only acquired by steady, 
uly work. Any physical instructor will tell you that a 
rtain number of minutes a day devoted to calisthenics 
of far greater value than an hour’s work twice a week. 
ne reason of all this foregoing lies in the fact that most 
cercises for beginners (and many of the etudes for ad- 
inced players) are formed with the fingers running 1, 
3, 4, 5 as a basis, this being peculiarly suited to the 
ind. 


Regarding Czerny 


,o AFTER book of Czerny, for example, is prac- 

ticed, laid aside and a new one taken up, and often 
» trial of strength in each individual finger in its rela- 
m to the others is made. It is without doubt a fact 
at when you look over your own work, besides talking 
er things of mutual musical interest with your fellow- 
adents, you will find that most of your fellow-pupils 
e or have been studying thesé etudes simply as etudes, 
cause you and they have always heard from friends 
d teachers that this is the thing to do in order to at- 
n technical proficiency. It has been done for years, 
is course of procedure, and in a way the etudes writ- 
1 for piano are generally intended by those writing 
2m to be practiced for speed and endurance. For these 
‘o things the writer can only say that he agrees with 
2m. absolutely. There is nothing so good for these 
o things as the etudes written by Czerny and com- 
sers like him. The etudes of Chopin, which bear that 
me, are far more than etudes in the strict sense of 
2 word, being really concert pieces to be played only 
those having arrived at the highest state of profi- 
‘ncy in the art of piano plaving. So these etudes of 
jopin are not ineluded in the same class of those men- 
ned above, which are really to be used for preparation. 
Jne thing might be mentioned ‘here. It is this: At the 
ne Czerny wrote his etudes the pianos of his day were 
rnished with what was called the Viennese mechanism, 
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which had a very light action and very shallow—the key 
being capable of a very slight, depression into its bed as 
compared to the actions of our modern grand pianos. 
This action made it very possible to obtain a high degree 
of velocity. You will find the original metronome mark- 
ings very high; for, being so light and not requiring the 
strength necessary for modern actions, it made one’s 
fingers seem stronger than they were. The writer has 
played upon them. 

On p.anos of the present day it is difficult to attain 
those speed marks in as short a time as they used to do, 
because the present-day action is much deeper and stiffer, 
requiring more strength to make a tone than was used 
in that period of time, for Czerny lived 1791-1857. The 
great Liszt was one of his (Czerny’s) pupils. He thought 
so highly of these Czerny etudes for his own pupils’ use 
to attain the highest degree of proficiency in technic that 
one of the writer’s instructors, upon asking Liszt what 
he should bring for his first lesson, was told to bring 
Bach and Czerny. So we have the greatest authority as 
to the benefits to be derived from those works. 

In order to show just how these etudés in general do 
not contribute to an equal finger development, the writer 
has chosen the first study of Czerny, Op. 740, as an ex- 
ample. While you are reading this article bear this one 
phrase in mind—equal finger development—for that is 
the one idea the writer wishes to drive home in the minds 
of all his pupil readers. In this study only sixteenth and 
a few eighth notes at the end of the phrases have been 
selected, the further comparisons being based on those 
as a foundation, the chord notes not being included in 
the computations following. 


Comparisons 


HIS ETUDE is so written that there are for the 

right hand 823 notes, for the left hand we find 906. 
In the sub-division following of the number of times each 
finger is used, attention is called to the proportionate use 
of the separate digits. In the right hand the number of 
notes for each finger is cited: 


Static Geay eee A heehee se ae ee 90 
4th Mate cee, ite nie ete torte 167 
3rd See oo Some CSC oe se 218 
2nd Be WaT On OL ORR Aoaechs mec 
Ist Sie le rN, Mean a a re 142 
Computation for the left hand: 
Sth finer Aor ks cree eter tree 112 
oo ames Mer eee hae lab e 209 
SS ye cas eee 228 
CHG. - hes (ea Se as oe 218 
Ist pede. attache Lee ee 139 


The first thing to notice is the discrepancy between 
the number of times the fifth and thumb are used in con- 
trast to the others—not to mention the fourth. Make 
the same computation here as is made for the scales fur- 
ther on in this article, but make the time one hour in 
extent. Put the metronome at 88. Play one note for 
each tick, for that is a slow, conservative tempo in which 
to practice while learning for the first time. This mark 
of 88 means you will play 88 notes a minute. Practic- 
ing for an hour this foots up 5280 notes. In this hour 
of practice the simple rule of proportion tells us that the 
number of times the fingers are used is as follows, frac- 
tions being omitted: 


Rigut Hanp Lert Hanp 


Sth finger nee: ¢ BLASS OL eriniger ery marcia: 652 
Bilao, eo. Seen - LOA Se 4th Sean ee oe A ae IAS 
Beh EN ee eer ass 1SSO'rS he ere et ee ete 3 1320 
Bide te “carer oe Loe 2nd. ek as 1270 
LSC os ah eee et 911 Ist CS aera 810 


This table is for but one hour’s work, besides, the 
speed is comparatively slow. By learning the notes cor- 
rectly in one hour, in the next hour you increase your 
speed—still increasing your speed as you become more 
and more proficient, you will arrive at that of four notes 
to the metronome set at 132—a good speed for the aver- 
age second-year student studying with professionalism 
or some goal of earnest work in view, say, three hours 
a day in general. The computations you see below are 
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Equal Finger Development 


almost incredible. No one would believe, unless he saw 
it in black and white as a calculating, cold-blooded fact. 
With the metronome set at 132 playing four notes to a 
tick, by the time an hour has elapsed (it makes no dii- 
ference if you split up your hour’s work in fifteen or 
thirty-minute periods) thirty-one thousand, six hundred 


and eighty notes have fallen from your fingers. The 
proportionate number of t:mes the fingers are used is 2s 
follows, fractions omitted : 

RicgHt Hanp Lert Hanp 
dnibaotihecelr’ Pao e 3404—. Sth tneers .. 11 se ce 3916 
ACIS Cariaee Mae ote sted 6428 4th ae Ol Sd ees 7308 
GRA Om a Behe Sco 8380 3rd Po high aioe eat 7972 
(Reka Tae Ne ie eee AVA LSM lgn SL VE ae 7623 
Ist Pe Cae Sen ee ee DAOOMEL SHRM MRR Ae 4860 


Besides noticing the fewer times the fourth and fifth 
fingers are used, realize that the strong fingers, the third 
and second, are being used twice as often, becoming 
stronger and stronger, while the fourth and fifth seem 
to become weaker in comparison. How does anyone ex- 
pect an equal finger strength practicing in such a man- 
ner?. The question is asked kindly and not as a carping 
critic. When you begin to multiply that one hour’s work 
by the number of hours you will spend on such an etude 
the discrepancy between the fi_ger strokes is still more 
incredible. 

Suppose we choose another of the Czerny studies cf 
Op. 740, just to further our contention. It is the one 
numbered five, written in the key of E-flat. We will 
take the right hand for example. There are 896 notes 
for this hand; and, to look at the etude, one would say 
at first glance, “what a fine one to study,” for it is in 
scale form, to be played very rapidly. Upon computing 
the number of times the fingers are used, it hardly seems 
credible that out of 896 times the fingers strike collec- 
tively, this poor, weak fifth one is used only 21 times. 
If you do not believe these statements, look them up and 
take the trouble to count, as your writer has done, be- 
cause all these computations and numberings have been — 
carefully done, checked up one by one and, what is more, 
they prove. Imagine what your fifth finger will gain 
studying this etude and similar ones written in what is 
commonly called the “black key” scales. Make the same 
kind of proportion as has been done above and know the 
kind of benefit the fifth finger will derive from being so 
frightfully neglected. 

Now let us find an etude written expressly for the 
left hand. In looking through this same Opus 740 of 
Czerny we select the one in A minor, number 41 of the 
series. Looking it over, sizing it up for the benefit to 
be derived from, it, we cannot help but be impressed by 
its possibilities. It looks as though it were just the 
thing, and in some respects it is; but, bearing in mind 
our idea of equal finger development, counting the num- 
ber of times the fingers are used separately, we again 
find the same discrepancy between the separate finger 
strokes here as in the majority of the other studies of 
the same class. In this etude there are 432 sixteenth , 
notes. Of this number the fifth finger is used 45 times. 
The fourth is used 33 times out of these 432 times all 
the fingers are used. Make your own computation again 
as to the proportionate amount of practice the fourth 
and fifth fingers will obtain. And so example after ex- 
ample might be given. Some etudes will have of neces- 
sity more or less work for weaker fingers, but outside 
of studies written, as has been said before, expressly for 
these undeveloped digits, all studies will show this same 
lack of work for them. This is not a mere statement 
from hearsay, but a veritable fact. You who read this 
make the most of it. 


Suggestions 


OU OUGHT, from time to time, to try each finger 

in combination with its neighbor as a trill, for ex- 
ample, or some other suitable exercise, just to see if you 
have gained anything in excess of the speed and strength 
attained the month before. Let it be by the standard of 
the metronome which, like justice, is blind and inexorable. 
It ticks at a certain speed and will not slow down to 
help you out if you cannot keep up with it. If you can 
play your two-finger exercises and the like at a certain 
point last month and upon trial by putting the metro- 
nome a little faster you find you cannot obtain that extra 
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speed, you must surely have not improved in your work. 
This is the real acid test. You have or you have not, 
there is no medium. Of course one attains the limit of 
technic after many years’ work where the speed cannot be 
accelerated; we all know that, but these remarks are in- 
tended for those in the developing state, not for those 
already proficient. 

By all means do not study your etudes one after an- 
other just as they are printed in the collection. Simply 
because the printer and publisher have bound them in a 
volume the way you see them is no reason for you to 
follow their routine as to what etude should succeed the 
one you have just finished. How can they know your 
individual needs? Look through the book, choose the 
special one you need for that certain lack of technic in 
your fingers. Many of such studies are merely repeti- 
tions of the same form of finger work. What is the 
earthly use of doing the same thing over and over again 
after you have once learned it? Let your instructor pick 
out something you need if you are at all doubtful of 
your own powers. Think of the time you will save and 
the opportunity gained for learning new material. In 
all your work keep those computation tables before your 
mind’s eye, for in them lies the keynote of many a per- 
severing, honest student not attaining the end for which 
he so eagerly longs. 

We will all agree that those fingers used the most re- 
ceive the most exercise and training. The logical con- 
clusion of this statement is that those fingers used the 
most become the strongest. Many students work for 
months, practicing etude after etude, study after study, 
given them by their teachers, wondering why that with 
all this study and work, doubtlessly conscientiously and 
honestly done, the fourth and fifth fingers do not become 
as strong as the others. This fact becomes painfully evi- 
dent to them when some brilliant passage occurs which 
finishes with these same two fingers just mentioned. 
Their comparatively weak condition makes a fitting cli- 
max impossible, and although the correct idea is pres- 
ent in the mind, the result of their failure to be in the 
same condition of strength as the others causes a very 
mediocre effect. It is a generally recognized fact that 
the climax is prepared as the passage ascends—not al- 
ways, but most frequently. This climax can be executed 
with the necessary power and brilliancy only by those 
fingers being in’ a condition to achieve the desired end. 
Scales beginning on black notes do not use the fifth 
finger at all. 


Regarding Scales 


E COMMENCE this section by expressing the 
firm, conviction that scales are the best means, so 
far as the writer knows, by which one can attain speed 
and fluency in passage work. Do not forget that convic- 
tion in reading the rest of this article. That seems to 
contradict the statement at the commencement of this 
paragraph. But when you once begin to realize that 
scales, as scales, are of! no value for equal finger devel- 
opment (and do not be astonished at that statement) you 
will undoubtedly change your mind. Should you doubt 
those preceding words, you will be shown practically and 
conclusively just why they are true. 

To return just once more to our conclusion some lines 
above; that is, that those fingers used the most become 
the strongest, bearing in mind constantly equal digital 
training. Take any scale, for instance, using the finger- 
ing in the scale of C, and it might be said, we are in- 
debted to the great J. S. Bach for it. The fingering for 
one octave is 1 2 3,1 2345. We take the right hand 
as an example. The same truth stands for the left. 
When a “white” scale is finished, the fifth finger gener- 
ally ends it, irrespective of how many octaves have been 
used, thus causing the fifth finger to be used once. Play- 
ing this scale of C, one octave in extent, the following 
results: the fifth finger is used once, the fourth once, the 
third, second and thumb twice each. Practice this for 
fifteen minutes as)san example. Put your metronome at 
80, playing at the rate of four notes to a beat. This will 
make forty-eight hundred notes played in these fifteen 
minutes, and the fingering we use will be 1 2 3, 12345, 
4 321, 3 2. This combination for this one octave causes 
the fifth to be used (the following are in round num- 
bers) 343 times; fourth, 686; third and second, 1372 
each; thumb, 1029. Mark you, these numbers represent 
only fifteen minutes’ work. 

Suppose you practice this scale or something similar 
fifteen minutes a day for a month—say, twenty-five 
working days. Let us see the result. The fifth is used 
8600 times; fourth, 17,150 times; third and second, 34,300 
each; thumb, 25,750. One can calculate what the result 
will be in a six months’ period of study. Is it not proved 
to you by this mere mathematical calculation the conten- 
tion made that scales are not conducive to equal finger 
development? And this is not mentioning the fact that 


in scales beginning on a black note the fifth finger is 
not used one single time! 

The computation of this preponderance of work for 
the strong fingers given here becomes even of greater 
intensity when an extended scale is used, for the numbers 
given above indicate a scale of but one octave. Suppose 
you take a scale of three or more octaves, Can you not 
sea that while the other fingers are used so many, many 
times, the fifth is used only once, at the top? Use your 
own ingenuity and make your own calculations of strokes 
the other fingers are used while the fifth is absolutely 
idle. The numbers run up into the tens of thousands. 
This is not exaggerated, but plain, cold, common-sense 
fact. Arpeggios are just as bad, the fifth finger being 
used only at the top, as a rule, and sometimes not at all. 
However, one can take a grain of comfort from the fact 
that scales and arpeggios are unexcelled for acquiring 
speed and endurance. 

When you study any composition wishing to gain the 
most technical good from your work, do this: Count the 
number of times each: separate finger is used separately, 
then make a special technical study for those fingers 
which are not used as often as the others. 


Regarding Bach E 
NE REASON why those who study the works of 
Bach, large and small, generally excel in almost 
equal finger strength, lies in the fact that polyphonic 
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playing requires for the most part a larger proportion 
of fourth and fifth finger use than our modern works, 
Get your Bach out from your cabinet and see. F urther- 
more, in Bach you find countless examples of one finger 
holding a note, the others playing around it, thus giving 
a practical example of that kind of gymnastics which 
makes the foundation of so many exercises. Think of 
the time you would save and still have something to play, 
Yet numberless students call Back dry, useless to study, 
because nothing, according to their idea, can be gained 
from, him. . 
A real Bach player can execute anything of the mod- 
ern school, besides that, he is generally a splendid reader 
at sight, because ‘such music is made up of many voices 
and accompaniments to the same in contrapuntal form 
These are going on at the same time in each hand, train- 
ing the mind, eye and ear sub-consciously to such a de- 
gree that modern compositions seem easy by comparison 
It might be mentioned here that Chopin, in order t 
prepare himself technically for a concert recital, usec 
to shut himself off from everybody, refusing all socia 
pleasures while he practiced Bach until he felt his tech. 
nic was equal to a public performance. This kind o 
preparation holds good even unto the present day. i 
has been said, and truly, that a word to the wise is suffi 
cient. In closing, stress is laid that, without stron; 
outer fingers, octaves, which form a large and importan 
part of modern technic, cannot be successfully played. 
‘* 


The Most Musical 


By Enzo Stasio 


Dip you ever know or suspect the existence of a town 
where music has the greatest share in the people’s lives ? 
Well, Signor Mario Labroca has found it. 

He has discovered that music in such a town is not 
confined to a municipal band or to a choral society, but 
it composes the very foundation of the social life, the 
soul of the local industries and the chief material of 
export. 


In “Lucania’’ or Romans’ Time 


The small flourishing town is lost among the mountains 
of Basilicata, a region of southern Italy known as Luca- 
nia by the Romans. The name of the village is Viggiano 
and properly located near the city of Potenza. Its popu- 
lation is not over four thousand people, all vibrating as 
a string on-high tension, all ready to communicate to you 
in a convincing and sonorous way the enthusiasm of their 
souls possessed by thé passion of music. 


An Immense Conservatory During Lesson Time 


If you enter Viggiano in the hours of rest you will feel 
that you have arrived in a very extraordinary town. From 
all the doors, windows and from the faraway squares, 
music is heard and makes one feel as if they are visiting 
an immense’ conservatory during lesson time. 

Harps, guitars, violins, flutes and bassoons all make 
their voices heard. Such voices seem to be passing 
through a popular cadence as if exercising on the whole 
a program to be given shortly. 

The people of Viggiano are very studious, and not only 
in the hours that follow the working time, but also in 
the moments of leisure during the daily occupations, it is 
the aim of the good citizen to try to perfect his musical 
art. This is the reason why in‘ the moments least ex- 
pected you are reached by the sound of a flute or by the 
“arpeggio” of a guitar, convincing you of the musical 
tendency of the town. 


The Druggist and the Mayor—Manufacturers 
of Instruments 


When you visit the shops of the village it will seem 
strange to you that the carpenter, instead of making more 
tables and chairs, is more interested in the creation of 
aharp. You will see him all taken up by the serious work, 
sitting before a piece of wood, engraving upon it deep 
marks, drawing out with loving care a graceful arm of a 
harp all completed and polished. You will! also have the 
same experience when you see the blacksmith, whom you 
will find all absorbed in the making of small keys—keys 
for guitar, for mandolin, for harp, or, and this is more 
remarkable, working about to repair a bassoon or a 
“bombardino,” which promise grave and deep sounds. 

By and by you will discover more uncommon things, 
when you hear coming from the back of the druggist’s 
shop from time to time a sound like that of a trumpet; or 
when you go to pay your respects to the mayor you will 
note in his room some strange contrivances which, when 
you will have familiarized yourself with them, will appear 


Town in the World 


Tag TO he? 


| 


¥ 

to you to be the necessary instruments to build clarinet: 
flutes and bassoons, i) 

The whole town lives sunken in music. The musi 
staff, the use of which is known to few, because almo: 
all play by ear, is the symbol of the town. The Lyfe | 
the family coat-of-arms of the most humble villager, 
The sounds of music dominate the population, which kno) 
nothing superior in authority to that of the little song we 
rendered in the square of the town. 7 


Music in Politics | 


i 

Here politics springs from music. The mayor can ilo 
his job if from his house a clarinet is produced that 
not well made, or if he is stingy with the funds need 
by the municipal band, which is the pride of all the cit, 
zens. In the past a serious fight took place between tv. 
parties—one that was willing to have the musical educ 
tion directed toward the string instruments, and the oth 
that was inclined to the wind instruments. The fight w_ 
harsh and lasted many years with alternative resul_ 
The two parties succeeded themselves to power wi 
serious loss now of the one and now of the other. Th 
everything became quiet, when it became known that wi 
instruments and string instruments could very well ble 
together in a surprising mixing of sonority. ‘ i 
The mainspring of profit for Viggiano is the a 


: 
} 


of musical instruments and the emigration of its citiz 
players. In fact, the men of Viggiano forward th: 
musical instruments to the nearby towns and sometin} 
even conquer a little place in the market of Naples. _ 

You can be sure that the guitars of the minstrel, 2 
“tromboni” and bassoons of the small bands of Basilici 


come out from this mountain community where a grt 
passion for music is nestled. S|. 
i 

The Troubadours of Modern Italy | 


More can be said about the men of Viggiano, who & 
artists; you will find them everywhere. They dese 
from their town regularly, distributing themselves throu;- 
out the whole world. Maria Rosselli, whose parents w& 
from this town, is now the first harpist with the Cic 
Symphony Orchestra of Kansas City, Missouri. Eman! 
Gianturco, late Minister of Justice of Italy, came ft? 
this town also and was considered one of the grea‘t 
statesmen and musicians of that country. And beca® 
the attachment to the native land is very strong, wo 
the minstrel of Viggiano has accumulated some moY 
he will return to his town where, if the voice is hoarse!® 
will give himself to the making of guitars, mandolinyt 
any kind of wind instrument. | 


Harps and Drums as Girl’s Dowry 


a girl when she gets married bring as a dowry a 4 
drum, or a bassoon? Such is Viggiano—the most t ! 
town of Italy, and perhaps the most melodious be 
in the whole world. 
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Mixing Heart With Art 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Author of “What to Play, What to Study” and Numerous Successful Works on Piano Playing 


“ANY PEOPLE play the piano with most 
creditable correctness and fluency, especially 
if they play in public and are called concert 
artists. They seem to execute all the notes, 

have much velocity, indeed they even dazzle the ears of 
the groundlings by rushing over the keys at headlong 
speed. They have power, too, for they can thunder 
mightily. But when all is done what does it really 
amount to? Such piano playing might as well be 
ground out of a mechanical machine. It certainly is 
machine-like, and means little or nothing at all; for it 
never touches the heart. 

There is more to be desired in piano performance than 
correct notes, more than time and rhythm, more than 
power, delicacy and velocity, although all these are 
necessary to a great performance. There is something 
above and beyond these outward details, vital as they 
are. They are the body, and of course we want the 
body to be fair and perfect. But the body must be vi- 
talized through the surge of feeling and soul from 
within. We all know the story of the beautiful marble 
statue that came to life, at the earnest desire and long- 
ing of the artist. 

To take an illustration from among the piano masters 
of today, Wilhelm Bachaus is a present example. Years 
ago he came to America a great technician, to whom 
all difficulties were as child’s play. In the years that 
have passed, his art has mellowed and ripened until 
he now unites technic with feeling; in short, he 
mingles heart with art in beautiful balance. He now 
supplies the spark which kindles his marvellous tech- 
nic into flame. He himself said, in recent interview, 
that the greatest difficulty in piano playing does not 
consist in mastering the technic of a composition, but 
lies rather in “the far more intricate art of pouring ex- 
pression into a few notes.” “It is for this reason,” he 
continued, “that Bach and Becthoven are difficult, also 
Haydn and Mozart. It is because of the simple out- 
lines of the music. There are, so to say, only a few 
10tes with which a very great deal must be done.” 


Mixing Heart and Soul 


HE FOREMOST artists are great because of 
their ability to mix heart and soul with tech- 
lical side of their playing. Question any of them and 
rou will get the same idea, though perhaps from dif- 
erent angles. They all see the necessity of pouring heart 
nd soul into their music, if it is to touch others. Tetraz- 
ini of the marvellous voice, and from whom one would 
ardly look for great sensibility, says: “You can train 
ne voice and make it a finished product—not so the 
eart. Sympathy is there, or it is not there. If it is 
ot there, you will never move an audience to tears. 
‘ou will never find sympathy responding to your lack 
f sympathy; tears to a tearless voice—never !” 
Beethoven counselled, “Do more than simply practice 
le art of music; penetrate rather into the heart and 
oul of it.” And this he said to a young girl, who may 
ave asked his advice as to how to become a musician. 
Ve must not only “penetrate deeply,” but we also must 
2 able to prove that we have done so by giving out 
1€ spirit of what we try to interpret. 
It all depends on the point of view. If, as students 
id performers of music, we place technic first and 
‘remost, we shall always play in a dry, soulless fashion, 
_ we think only of the body or form of the piece we 
ay, we shall still be dry and unemotional. If the aim 
to play as fast or as loud as possible, we need not 
onder that people are not anxious to listen. But it 
2 grasp the fact that music must speak to the heart 
well as tickle the ears, we shall try to learn the 
w tongue. And if we go further and realize that 
asic is the language of emotion, of feeling, of soul, 
-n we can see that every kind of feeling can be ex- 
essed in it; it becomes the language of the heart, and 
» must learn to mix soul with every bit of worthy 
sic we play. 
The little boy, who, in answer to the question—“What 
good piano playing ?”—said: 


“If you play loud. 


enough, soft enough and fast enough, and it sounds nice,” 
had the right idea, though expressed in childish terms. 
Yes, it must sound mice. No doubt he meant it must 
touch the heart, only he did not think of just. those 
words to express his thought. A well-known musician, 
commenting on a piano performance, which had been 
scholarly but dry, remarked; “We could do with less 
art and have more heart!” Several musicians who 
heard the remark, agreed he had hit the nail on the head. 

Suppose the player has had a rich emotional experi- 
ence. How shall he attain the art of putting heart in- 
to his performance? What is meant by heart, is far 
removed from mushy sentimentalism: Audiences are 
quick to. feel the difference. They can be touched by 
the divine spark, where spurious sentiment only makes 
them smile and turn away. 

Granted the player has something of the magnetism 
which touches the listener, is that all there is to it? 
Can he just turn it on at will, with no special study as 
to how these effects are to be made? I put this ques- 
tion to a group of thoughtful students. Al! agreed 
that it must be the spontaneous genius of the artist 
that created fine effects on the instant, without premedi- 
tation. 

The artist, questioned on this subject, gives quite a 
different answer. If we could just slip, unseen, into 
his workroom, we would see and hear how tones are 
molded and tested, how phrases are tried out with 
slightly different shades of color and meaning, until at 
last they express more clearly and beautifully the concept 
the artist has in mind. So it is really mind that does 
it after all. We know that the master, Paderewski, 
works in this way. Guiomar Novaes says she “studies, 
listens, and thinks and thinks.’ And both succeed in 
touching the hearts of their hearers. 


The Key 


ERE is the key, then, to the art of playing with 

heart! “Study, Listen—Think—and Think.” Take 
this little saying to heart, all ye technicians of the key- 
board. You must have technic—quite right. The 
greater your technic, the better your chances of suc- 
cess on the emotional side. In these days the player 
must have a fine technic, of the sort that is really “an 
art in itself;” yet that is not all that is needed by any 
means. It is but the gateway to the higher field of 
sympathetic interpretation. 

The serious student of the piano and its literature 
may ask what are the outstanding signs, if any, with 
which he can identify sympathetic interpretation in an- 
other player, and so apply the means used to his own 
work, Or are these things so impalpable, so subtle as 
to elude analysis? 

Yes, it is possible to single out certain things which 
make for sympathetic clearness and beauty of utterance 
on the piano. One of the most important, it seems to 
me, is Accent. Accents are so endless in variety that 
it is almost impossible to enumerate them—one would 
need a volume. Christiani has endeavored to analyze 
them in his valuable work, Principles of Expression in 
Pianoforte Playing. W. S. B. Mathews and others 
have written on the subject. It is very difficult to set 
down in words, or books, the charms of accents. After 
the player has made a careful study of accent, it is fin- 
ally something he must feel. He must sense the when, 
where, and how to use accents and also the amount of 
stress to be employed. 

In order to be perfectly at home in the realm of ac- 
cent, the player can thoroughly prepare himself through 
a comprehensive drill in arm-accent, as applied to scales, 
arpeggios and octaves, played in various rhythms. Use 
a four octave scale in quarter notes, accenting the first 
note of every measure; then eighth notes with the same 
accents. Then take the four octave scale in sixteenth 
notes and accent the first note of each group of four— 
which we call accents of “Fours.” Next accent the 
first note of every second group of fours, which we 
call “Eights.” Then come “Sixteens,” which means 
accenting first note of every measure of sixteenth notes. 
After this can come accents on the first note of every 
second measure, or “Thirty-seconds.” By the same 
token we have “Sixty-fours,” and “One-hundred-and- 
twenty-eights.” The value of such drill, with aid of 
metronome, can hardly be estimated. It gives control 
of accent. Bear in mind the accent should be made with 
aid of upper arm muscles. 


If any one complains that such a train of study savors 
of the mechanical, the answer is plain. One must be 
able to accomplish definite, exact rhythms before one 
can execute artistic rhythms. When you can do the so- 
called mechanical rhythms and rhythmic accents, you 
have a firm foundation on which to build the artistic 
rhythms you so much desire. 


Let Up on the Key Pressure 


NOTHER way to make your touch and tone in 

playing, more expressive, is to let up on the key 
Pressure. Lift your hands off at end of phrases: let 
up on the last beat of measures, especially in the left 
hand, if that hand has the accompaniment. Cut off 
the tone in such places; let in air; “Part from your 
piano,” as the French pianist, E. Robert Schmitz quaint- 
ly remarks. Accompanying chords need not be held to 
the full value of the notes, else the playing sounds heavy 
and dull. Give it life and air. 

In this connection, a few words about pauses. This 
is a most prolific subject; pages could be written about 
the value, the necessity of the pause. I don’t mean rests, 
nor the sign for the pause, both of which every one 
knows. Printed rests and pauses are obvious, and the 
player is expected to obey them. Speaking of rests, 
Ruskin once wrote: “Theré is no music in a rest, but 
there is the making of music in it.” Artistic pauses are 
far subtler. They are not written down; they should 
result from the character of the music itself and the 
meaning of it, and through them the interpretation of 
the piece becomes much more expressive and soulful. 

Another point for the player to think of, who desires 
to put heart and soul into his music and wants to know 
how to do it. Let him consider whether his perfor- 
mance has become monotonous; is it too often on a dead 
level of sound? If this is the case, he should study in- 
to the subject of artistic shading and nuance. This is 
a wonderful subject—let us consider it a moment. 

The word Nuance is defined as “shading; the varia- 
tions in force, quality and tempo, by means of which 
artistic expression is given to music.” 

Another writer defines the word as “shades,” and then 
proceeds to explain that the term means the various 
modifications of time, force and expression.” Almost 
all modern music requires the use of modifications of 
tempo and expression, impossible to convey by words 
or signs. 

The writer goes to say, “the difficulty of steering 
between the error, on the one hand, of going through the 
composition in a dry and desultory manner, with little 
or no ‘interpretation’ of the composer’s thought, and, on 
the other hand, of exaggerating the marks put in the 
piece for the guidance of the performer, and exploiting 
the player’s individuality at the sacrifice of the com- 
poser’s, is very great.” Take the great violinist Joa- 
chim’s playing of Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances.” There 
was no exaggerated sentiment, yet there was the great- 
est possible freedom of expression. “It is almost 
entirely through these unwritten nuances that the com- 
parative merits of the greatest artists can be judged.” , 


Which Moved You Most? 


HINK OF all the pianists you have ever heard— 

the really great artists of course. Which one 
moved you most; which one would you prefer to hear 
above all the rest? It would surely be the player whose 
art touched you through tenderness and eloquence of 
expression, not the mere virtuoso, no matter how daz- 
zling his bravoura, or what astonishing feats he could 
perform. 

When Paderewski used to tour the country each sea- 
son, his playing seemed to dwarf that of every other 
pianist, principally through this selfsame soulful qual- 
ity so wonderful, so indescribable. It was this precious 
quality that drew the great audiences that used to pack 
big Carnegie Hall to the top gallery, with never an 
empty seat. It was because his playing was full of 
vitality and life, in every note. 

These are just a few hints ahd suggestions as to how 
one’s playing may be made more telling, more vital. A 
hundred other things, which the player needs, might be 
mentioned, did time and Space permit. The few we 
have considered have been found through long experi- 
ence, to be points too often neglected. Careful attention 
to them will help add more heart to the art of the 
Pianist. 
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Getting the Student’s Measure 


By Dr. Annie Patterson 


Noruinc in the art of Teaching, and particularly 
music-teaching, is more essential to success than the 
ability of the instructor to gauge the temperament and 
possibilities of the one taught. Certain hard and fast 
rules are too often followed in the educational course; 
a regulation set of exercises and pieces have to be pre- 
pared. Tests for musical examinations are generally 
run on “approved,” if limited, lines. Fashion even de- 
mands that recital programs must conform to stereo- 
typed patterns. 

Whilst all this tends to carry out a time-table in a 
methodical manner, there is a risk of paralysing develop- 
ment in individual cases. Before a teacher selects study- 
material for any particular pupil—in piano playing, for 
instance—it is well to get, so to say, at the back of 
the mind of that pupil to understand whether the classi- 
cal or romantic composers are most to his taste. But 
not all teachers are sufficiently gifted as psychologists 
to fathom the minds, or propensities, of those placed 
under their tutelage. Thus it often happens, unfortun- 
ately, that a fair talent for performance is fettered by 
having unsuitable executive work pressed upon 14 2OL, 
else, what is worse, a youth specifically gifted in certain 
departments of study is stunted in development. 

Modern methods of teaching keyboard-technic are, 
however, sufficiently diversified to suit all dispositions. 
Thus there are some who find continued interest in 
various kinds of “touches ;” others, again, there are who 
place clarity of execution and general “brilliancy” of 
rendition as of leading importance. Composers of every 
grade have happily given us ample instances from which 
to learn finger activity of all kinds, and it is just in the 
choice from the great galaxy of masters that the really 
capable teacher scores. The mistake so frequently made 
is to continue to give one piece, or type of piece, to 
all sorts and conditions of students. Whether from habit, 
or precedent, or that fatal facility for getting “into a 
groove,” the professor is prone too frequently to insist 
that each pupil must follow the beaten track, both in the 
acquirement of technic and a répertoire. This some- 
times tells against the teacher in that the pupil flies 
from one preceptor to another, feeling that if he (the 
learner) does not make rapid progress, it must be the 
instructor who misunderstands him in giving him un- 
suitable musical food to digest. 

There is mo doubt, therefore, that teachers should 
always endeavor to take an outlook wide enough to 
include the tastes and feelings of the students who come 
to them for light and guidance. It is all very well to 
talk of “raising the standard” of musical appreciation 
by restricting the learner to certain modes of style only. 
The fact remains that, like parents who want their 
children to “play something attractive,” the great major- 
ity of music-students either like or dislike certain classi- 
cal pieces given to them for study. It would then repay 
the preceptor to consider individual tastes a good deal 
more than is done at present in meting out programs 
for practice. This is the obvious duty of the conscien- 
tious music-master or mistress. 

To arrive at a fair estimate of musical idiosyncrasies, 
a good idea for the progressive teacher—whether in in- 
strumental or vocal departments—would be to give a 
monthly or bi-monthly recital of student-pieces from 
which each pupil might be allowed to name that num- 
ber, be it song or piece, which he or she would take 
a real interest in learning. This might be the first step 
in ascertaining individual inclinations. Technical studies 
could be treated similarly. Of course the teacher’s own 
final judgment on results would always right the balance. 
Such a scheme of free choice would involve perhaps a 
little extra trouble on the part of instructors; but it 
would be trouble well worth while. 


Sparks from the Musical Anvil 


Scintillations of Musical Minds 


“Training the sub-conscious mind is simply the get- 
ting away from the note symbol to what lies behind it. 
The conscious direction of the sub-conscious mind is the 
only safe method of memorizing.”—FRANK La Force, 

kk Ok 


“T feel that, although thirty years ago the general in- 
terest in and knowledge of fine music were less in quan- 
tity than they are now, at present we are in danger of 
losing a certain sincerity of purpose that was plentifully 
in evidence in the past.’—-Cfsar THOMPSON. 


Some Points in Pianoforte Duet Playing 


By Clement Antrobus Harris 


Way is duet-playing so strongly recommended as’ an 
educational factor? Primarily it is because of its value 
in developing the sense of time. But, it may be asked, 
is there not as much time in a solo as in concerted 
music? Yes, but there is not the same necessity for 
keeping it. If a soloist “jumps” ‘a beat or doubles one, 
or introduces a rallentando or accelerando wrongly, the 


error is momentary and applies to the time only; Stee 


does not involve wrong notes. But if one of the players 
in a duet does so, he produces discords with the other 
player as well as an error in time; and, indeed, in all 
probability every chord is a discord till a halt is called 
and a fresh start made. From this we may deduce the 
axiom that in concerted music it is always a less evil to 
play or sing a wrong note than to be guilty of an error 
im time. 

So bad is the result of rhythmical mistakes in duet- 
playing that usually a complete collapse follows and a 
fresh start has to be made. Though rare among compe- 
tent musicians, such an occurrence is naturally common 
where one of the players is a beginner or both are at ‘an 
elementary stage. If a mistake is discovered as soon 
as made and a halt called at once, no difficulty will be 
experienced in determining where to begin again. But, 
as often happens, the players may have been at logger- 
heads for some time before knowing, or being certain, 
of the fact, or have been trying to right themselves with- 
out stopping. And in this case finding the measure on 
one page which corresponds with a given measure on 
the other is not always so easy as might be supposed. 

In some educational methods the two parts, Primo 
and Secondo, are printed on the same page ine Scone; 
the former above the latter. This method affords each 
player the opportunity of reading the other player’s 
part as well as his own, and thus gives practice in read- 
ing from a four-part score, which educationally is of 
high value. And, if a mistake is made, there can be no 
difficulty in determining where to begin again. It 
has the disadvantage that for half the time each player 
has to read from a page at the side of the music- 
desk farthest from where he is sitting, and too distant 
to be convenient for short-sighted people. 

But when the parts are arranged in the more usual 
way, Primo on the right-hand page, Secondo on the left, 
some care may have to be exercised to discover which 
measures correspond one with another. 

Of course, the question can always be settled by count- 
ing the measures; but this is a cumbersome method, ab- 
sorbing a lot of time, and a readier system of identifica- 
tion is desirable. 

It might be thought that as there must necessarily be 
the same number of measures on both pages (or the 
turn-over would not occur at the same time), there 
would be the same number of measures in each score, 
“scheme” or line. But this is by no means the case. One 
part, say the Primo, may have a large number of short 
notes, while the other has a few long ones—it may be 
only one note, or a rest. Now, with the exception of 
whole and half notes, a short note takes as much space 
on the page as a longer one; it may even take more— 
two eighth notes, owing to their hooks, cannot be written 
so closely together as two quarter notes. Obviously, then, 
the many short notes will take much more space, though 
not time, than the few long ones. Later on the respec- 
tive positions may be reversed—the Primo may have the 
few long notes and the Secondo the many long ones. 

In a duet of an advanced, or even medium grade, 
this is extremely likely to be the case. It follows that 
there can be no correspondence in space, measure by 
measure, but only in whole movements or pages. So 
much: is this the case that where rapid passage work 
is confined to one part, and the movement is repeated, 
this movement is sometimes written out once in the 
part having the rapid notes and marked with repeat- 
dots, and written fwice in the simpler part and not re- 
peated. Otherwise the notes in the simpler part would 
look absurdly “few and far between.” 

When a mistake has been made and a re-start is nec- 
essary, this should be done at the nearest natural 
division in the music—the beginning of a phrase, period, 
or movement. The first measure on the page does not 
necessarily answer this requirement. And if the break- 
down were near the bottom of the book a great deal of 
time would be lost in going back to this point. Yet, for 
the reasons shown, finding the measure on one page which 
corresponds to a given measure on the other is not 
always as easy to do quickly as might be.imagined, And 
the purpose of this article is to point out one or two 
factors which will greatly facilitate the process. 
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Where there are repeat dots in one part and not i 
another, the best way will generally be to count the 
measures. In other cases the corresponding measures wil. 
generally be in approximately the same part of the page. 
The more similar in character the two parts are, the 
nearer, of course, this approximation will be. Having 
determined the district, as one may call it, in which the 
measure needed is likely to be found, the next thing is to 
discover elements in common between Primo and 
Secondo. The most important of these is harmony 
Clearly, in whatsoever else simultaneous measures lay 
differ, they must have the same chordal basis. To profit 
from this, of course, requires some knowledge of the 
theory of music; and incidentally this fact stresses 
the essentially practical value of studying hanna 
an advantage young students are sometimes slow to real 
ize. Having selected a measure in the part having the 
main theme (most likely the Primo) and determined or 
what chord it is formed, a measure having the sam 
chord must be found in the other part. ¢ a 

The second factor lies in indications of changes in the 
time. These are as certain as a common harmonic 
basis. For there cannot be a rallentando, accelerando 
a piu mosso Or meno mosso; a ritardando or pause, it 
one part without there also being one in the same meas 
ure in the other. Nevertheless a knowledge of thes: 
terms is not an effective substitute for a knowledge o 
harmony. For time, directions are by no means invaria 
bly present, whereas harmony always is. To the intelli 
gent student even an unaccompanied melody generalh 
suggests a chord or chords. ra 

Directions for a change of tone are not quite so re 
liable, since one part might change in this respect with 
out the other doing so. This, however, is unusual. [i 
the vast majority of cases a dynamic change will o cu 
simultaneously in both parts. It would be little goo 
for one performer to play crescendo or diminuendo if th 
other maintained a uniform tone. But it must not b 
assumed that the new tone-quality required will alway 
be the same for both players. A theme played forte 1 
one part may be accompanied by a passage played pian 
in the other. The same remark applies to directions i 
regard to touch; a legato melody may have a staccai 
accompaniment. On the other hand style in the natu 
of the case applies to a passage or movement as a whol 
and directions relative to this will almost invariably t 
given to both performers. It would be impossible ' 
render a passage strepitoso and tranquillo at the san 
time ! _ 

If these few and simple points be borne in mind, 
will rarely be necessary to go through the clumsy ar 
tedious process of counting the measures. * 


Thought Starters i 
By Louis G. Heinze : 
id 


The employment of the pedal is often indicated ve 
carelessly; its use can be determined only by caref 
a 


listening. ‘ j 


To ‘give the pupil a poor piano for practice is 1 
same as if you gave a child who begins to write po 
paper, pen and ink. id 


The pedal is not a foot rest. It must not be used 
cover careless playing. ¢ 


When you play, do so as if a professional were list 


ing to you. ~ 3 


A cheap or worn out piano, for a beginner, especial 
is an absurdity. The better the piano, the more ya 
to the pupil. 


Do not practice a piece as a whole until you 
picked out all the difficult passages and mastered 


The gymnast and athlete exercise the member: 
his body by preliminary exercises. The piano pt 
should do likewise, saving time by getting into co ditt 


It is better to play an easy piece well than 
beyond you in a faulty manner. Do not use piece 
stepping stones. Advance is to be made by exe ci 
Etudes, and so on; the piece, to show progress. | 


“Tass is very popular in America, but I dont 
that it is played more there than it is im Engla 
friend of mine described jazz as ‘the black man’s 
upon the white man. I think it is quite a good 
tion.’—Mark HAMErOURG. 
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Chopin’s Preludes as Interpreted by Liszt 


HOPIN wrote most of his Preludes, Op. 28, 
of which there are twenty-four, during the win- 
ter of 1838, on the Island of Majorca, whither 
he retired with George Sand (Mme. Dudevant) 

and her son Maurice, whose acquaintance he had made 
in Paris in the preceding year. They were composed in 
a Carthusian monastery situated on the outskirts of the 
town. Rubinstein has designated these incomparable 
and unique pieces “the very pearls of Chopin’s works,” 
while Schumann characterized them as “canons buried 
in flowers.” 

George Sand wrote a book covering this sojourn, 
entitled “A winter in Majorca,” in which she called her 
lover “a detestable invalid”’ Despite the fact that the 
discomforts were well-nigh unbearable, for the climate 
and the strangers fretted him exceedingly, and despite 
the fact that Chopin suffered numerous hemorrhages, 
he still found time and inspiration to give to the world 
these veritable gems which constitute auto-biographical 
music in the truest sense of the term. 

It was Liszt’s custom to stimulate the imagination of 
his pupils by giving them mental concepts of the works 
which they tried to interpret. In addition, since his 
powers of mimicry were irresistible, he even enacted 
portions of musical works, while seated at the piano. 
. One of his well-known pupils, Jose Vianna da Motta, 
tells us the following story: “While playing the E major 
portion of his ninth Rhapsody, Liszt represented a dia- 
logue between a young lady and an elderly gentleman, 
in which the lady invited the gentleman to a dance, with 
all of her powers of sweet coquetry. The latter, how- 
ever, always pleasantly declined.” On another occasion, 
Liszt imitated an on-coming storm in one of the varia- 
tions of the Tarantella from the opera “La Muette de 
Portici,” showing how the gathering clouds are perceived, 
how the people buttoned up their coats, until finally, the 
downpour of rain caused them to withdraw to shelter. 

Chopin’s Preludes may be termed confessions of a 
lofty soul, wrought under the most conflicting events of 
his much-troubled life, due, in greatest part, to his in- 
curable malady, tuberculosis. We are indebted to one 
Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer, a pupil of Liszt, for the main 
items of the following analyses. They have more than 
anecdotal value, as they are re-inforced by the state- 
ments of two of Chopin’s pupils—Wilhelm von Lenz and 
Mme. de Kalergis. 


NO. 1. REUNION 


A picture of intense joy, portraying a reconciliation 
after a serious depression of spirits. In the stretto 
measure (17), this joy becomes well-nigh precipitous, 
finally finding a proper equilibrium. The quiet and beauti- 
fied mood is represented by the tied C measures (29 to 32, 
inclusive) at the close. 


NO. 2. FOREBODING OF DEATH 


This Prelude, like its tonality, is very indefinite and 
somewhat ambiguous. It begins in E minor, leads to 
G, then to B, whence it loses itself to A. The moods 
though changing quickly, always return to one and 
the same leading thought—to the dreary sounds’of ap- 
proaching death. The two-voiced accompaniment must 
always be played with a heavy legato touch. In the right 
hand is portrayed the inexorable voice of Death, which at 
times vacillates, thus losing some of its insistence. The 
grim spectre, however, is not quite a hand—the saviour 
of the lonely one. It was, after all, only an illusion! 
This is inferred from the questioning conclusion. 


NO. 3. A FLOWER THOU SEEMEST TO ME 
(Du Bist Wie Eine Blume) 


A guardian angel hovers unsteadily through the open 
window over a sleeping infant, whispering in its ears 
the words of Heine’s immortal poem. The words “Be- 
tend, dass Gott Dich erhalte, so rein, so schoen, so hold” 
(Praying that God may keep thee, so pure, so beautiful, 
_ so sweet), are clearly recognizable (measures 16 to 26). 

-At the conclusion, the angel vanishes. 


NO. 4. A FIT OF SUFFOCATION 
Here is most vividly portrayed one of those attacks 
with which Chopin had so often to contend. In the left 
hand part we hear the heavy breathing while ir. the right 
hand expression is given to his complainings, In measure 
12, he turns over in bed His anguish increases steadily, 
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until, at the stretto (measure 16), he sighs aloud. His 
pulse beats increasingly fast. He is nigh unto suffocating. 
The heartbeat grows slower by degrees, until, at the 
chord of the second (measure 23), it stops apparently. 
The concluding chords, however, indicate that the patient 
has again fallen asleep. 


NO. 5. DOUBT—UNCERTAINTY 


The tones B and B flat represent respectively the 
words “yes” and “no.” They alternate with one another. 
In this manner the Prelude wends its way to the close, 
in which displeasure and obstinacy vie with one another. 


NO.) 6. LITTLE BELL FOR THE DEAD 


In the right hand the little bell is represented as 
tolling. It is to be played without any rubato whatsoever 
and, according to Liszt’s conception, without any emotion, 
since it tolls for all alike, without sympathy or mercy. 
In the left hand, the soul of the dead seems to wander 
about in the universe, until it finds its final haven in im- 
mortality. Toward the close we hear the little bell grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, until only four very soft beats 
are audible. 


NO. 7. POLISH DANSEUSE 


The dancer raises her little feet slightly from the 
ground and executes her dance with consummate grace 
and charming postures. It is, in fact, veritable poetry of 
motion, portrayed in sound. 


NO. 8 DESPERATION 


This number owes its inception to an authentic event 
in the life of the composer. It is also mentioned in 
Liszt’s book on Chopin. According to the story, George 
Sand went out with her son Maurice, but did not return 
until the following day, owing to the fact that they had 
been surprised by a sudden storm. Chopin was filled with 
unspeakable fears and, when they did return, he played 
this Prelude for them, seeming as one entirely absent in 
the flesh. In fact, he did not even recognize them. The 
pallor of death was on his countenance. His feverish 
anxiety is expressed by the short notes which resolve 
themselves chromatically and enharmonically, while the 
thumb is the means of singing forth the wonderful mel- 
ody which is characterized alike by its beauty and passion- 
ate appeal. Only at the conclusion (the F sharp portion, 
measure 29) does Chopin become himself again and he 
sees his loved one as in a vision, which is soon dispelled 
(F sharp minor), whereupon desperation again takes hold 
of him. 
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NO. 9. VISION 


Chopin is convinced that he cannot write any more 
music and attempts to locate the spot in his brain where 
new thoughts are conceived. In order to do this, he 
splits his skull in twain. It is imperative to differenti- 
ate sharply between the sixteenth and thirty-second notes. 
In the third and fourth measures the trill in the left hand 
represents the blood trickling. The master is desperate 
not to find anything (measure 5). The blows of the 
hammer grow more and more intense, until at the A flat 
portion (measure 7) he succeeds in discovering his lost 
power. Calmed thereby, he puts the parts together again 
and closes in satisfied mood. 


NO. 10. MOTH 


A moth flies about in the room. Suddenly (the sus- 
tained G sharp, measure 3) it has concealed itself. The 
wings quiver lightly. At the next instant the moth flies 
about again, only to disappear into the darkness. Only 
its wings are-now discernible (trills in the left hand). 
This transpires several times until finally, as the moth 
again quivers, the little disturber of the peace is made 
away with. It quivers a bit more and finally expires. 


NO. 11. DRAGON-FLY 


A dragon-fly encircles a pond, flies toward the center 
and returns, darting hither and thither, until it finally 
sinks into the water. 


NO. 12. DUEL 

Chopin was very jealous of George Sand, who gave 
him all reason for so being. 
one of those scenes in which the duelists attack one 
another. Compare, for example, the groups of two 
notes in the right hand in ascending motion, which de- 
pict the encounter of the combatants who withdraw a 
few paces after a bit. At the fortissimo (measure 21) 
the clashing of shields is plainly audible. The opponents 
take better aim, swords flash (short chords in the left 
hand). Chopin is wounded. Help comes to him (eighth 
notes in the right hand). Confusion arises. The wounded 
one is carried away. 


Here we have another 


NOS Sae LOSS 


Chopin is ailing. He cannot see the loved one whom 
he deems lost to him forever. She loves him no more. 
He feels it distinctly and his unspeakable pain is vented 
in music. Every tone expresses his mood and they recur 
again and again. In the D-sharp minor portion, we find 
the memory of the past, now in the upper voice and again 
in the lower voice, while the sustained tones of the right 
hand seem to hold fast the happy past. In the last two 
measures before the tempo primo are heard the groans 
and suppressed sighs over his great loss, while in the 
tempo primo resignation takes possession his afflicted 
soul, 


NO. 14. FEAR 


At this time of Chopin’s life his soul was harassed by 
many shocks that he became increasingly a victim of dire 
hallucinations. At twilight, seated at the piano, he 
seemed to feel the ghosts pursuing him. His fears grew 
apace. There was a hammering in his inner being. He 
even believed that he heard this hammering from with- 
out. This unusual prelude is suffused with the expres- 
sion of his great fears and anxieties. 


NO. 15. RAINDROP 


The tones on A flat, which are later changed enhar- 
monically to G sharp, are to be played, according to 
Liszt, most evenly, from the standpoints of both rhythm 
and dynamics; for raindrops are uniform as to size. Only 
the melody is to express soul-full-ness. The mood of the 
second part is quiet, even though there is the sultriness 
preceding the storm. The wind is heard in the fire-place 
(C sharp minor part). The storm draws nigh, lightning 
flashes. There is a peal of thunder, the lightning strikes. 
(E major portion), while the rain now falls in torrents. 
The sky again darkens, lightning and thunder alternate 
and the rain comes through sundry crevices the ceil- 
ing. It is heard coming through holes in the roof. The 
enharmonic change signifies a brightening of the sky. 
The first melody is again heard. Finally, the dropping 
ceases altogether. Chopin, with candle in hand, looks 
whether the rain is still falling. In his dreams he seems 
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to hear the rain still dropping, though round about him 
everything is at rest. 
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NO. 16. HELL 


The jaws of Hell open up. A bevy of noisy devils 
jump out, pushing one another with vigorous strokes. 
By and by, they return into the awful abyss. At the 
stretto there is a general scuffle, as if all wanted to de- 
scend simultaneously. Finally, only one of the imps 
re-appears. All of a sudden (B flat major) he jumps 
into the air with a rushing noise and falls again; the 
others follow suit and then all together enter the nether 
world. The jaws of Hell close upon the scene. 


NO. 17. SCENE AT THE NOTRE-DAME SQUARE 
IN PARIS 


A moonlight scene, in which two lovers are inter- 
rupted by the striking of the bell in the church tower 
opposite. Mysterious whisperings are heard at an open 
window, first softly, then louder and louder, with in- 
creasing intensity. Finally, very passionate expressions 
(fortissimo portion in A flat). Mystery is now expressed, 
with its climax in E major, expressive of blissfulness 
and embraces (vibrating chords in E flat). Suddenly 
the bell is again heard. The pair awakens from out their 
intoxication and whisper again. Again the bell strikes. 
The whispering continues during the eleven strokes, after 
which only a last sigh is audible. 


NO. 18. SUICIDE 


An unfortunate person is seen climbing a high tower, 
in insane excitement. The precipice lies yawning at. his 
feet. As he looks into the depths he is overcome by 
dizziness. Still he continues in his mad career. Now 
he has reached the tower (eighth notes). One step, yet 
another—only four more remain; then comes the fall 
and his body is dashed to pieces (trill with figure). The 
spectators are awe-stricken and shudderingly turn away 
from the terrible sight. Two short chords and the trag- 
edy is brought to a close. 


NO. 19. INNER HAPPINESS 


This prelude expresses utmost rapture. The expansion 
of harmonies in both hands, covering almost the entire 
keyboard, seem to symbolize the thought that happiness 
knows no bounds. The horizon is spanned by consum- 
mate bliss. At the diminished chords, uncertainty sud- 
denly prevails. The subject seems to have lost the thread 
and begins anew, only to remain in E flat. Here (piano) 
small doubts (C and C flat) are quieted. A final turning 
aside, which leads to A, to the original tonality, express- 
ing the feeling “of blissfulness. 


NO. 20. FUNERAL MARCH 


A funeral procession crosses through a park at night. 
Now it disappears from view under the tree (pianissimo), 
barely illuminated by the moon. The cortege turns 
around a corner. The figures are discernible as shadows 
on a wall, where they appear in magnified form. A 
large black spot now appears on the wall (C minor 
chord). It i the coffin! 


NO. 21. SUNDAY MORNING 

People are seen going to church. Women, with their 
prayer-books and rosaries, followed by children and old 
men. The bells toll (G flat portion). Mass is now 
concluded and the congregation issues forth from the 
edifice (fortissuno). Finally, only a few stragglers ap- 
pear. When all have left we seem to see the sexton 
a‘cend the steps and then lock the huge portals. 


NO. 22. ILL-HUMOR 


A forceful melody in the left hand represents an in- 
dividual, begins in the bass, impatiently pushing his way 
forward, while the right hand represents another person 
seeking to. quiet him. The angry stamping of feet is 


heard (fortissimo), which becomes more and more 
violent. Impatience reaches its height and both parties 


slam the doors in each other’s faces. 


NO. 23. PLEASURE PARTY 


A small boat all bedecked with flags, streamers and 
pennants waving in the light breeze, glides over the 
quiet waters. It glides on and on, until it is finally lost 
to view. 


NO. 24. STORM 


The left hand figures vividly portray an intense storm, 
while the right hand gives expression to a dramatic mo- 
tive. Lightning rends the firmament. A tree is felled. 
Everything is illuminated by the frequent electrical dis- 
plays. Again the force of the storm is renewed, only 
to become more demoniacal. Still no rain falls. In the 


distance are heard gloomy sounds (C minor portion). 
They draw nearer and nearer (D flat major). All of 
a sudden (A in the right hand), an electrical display 
illuminates the entire scene. The storm draws near 
until a cloudburst (chromatic scale descending) trans- 
pires. Trees are uprooted, the thunder peals, lightning 
continues until the close. Everything is annihilated! 


The ‘Hard’’ Piece! 


By Mabel. La Douere 


In general, the fault is with the teacher when young 
pupils develop an antipathy toward the harder composi- 
tions. It is, in the main, because they do not understand 
works that require more effort on their part, rather than 
that the work is too difficult. 

If a pupil is giver: a choice of two pieces, for instance, 
the Berceuse by Iljinsky, and the Alp Maid’s Dream by 
Labitsky, he will invariably choose the latter. Why? Be- 
cause he has something definite on which to work—the 
title appeals to his imagination and he can grasp the idea 
of what he is playing. But the Berceuse means nothing 
to him beyond a “queer name,’ if the teacher does not 
explain its meaning. 


When assigning advanced work, it is just as easy to _ 


say, “John, I have a lovely piece waiting for you. In it 
you can imagine you are all alone beneath the stars, with 
the night singing a lullaby to you,” as to say, “John, 
don’t forget to bring the money for your new piece. It 
is a. Berceuse.” 

The first way will cause him to become curious about 
it—interested in it; and no matter how difficult the piece 
may be he will be eager to play it, and he will go at it not 
as at a meaningless jumble of notes, hard, because he 
does not understand them. 

In teaching the “William Tell Overture,” especially to 
boys, it would not take much time to explain first that 
William Tell is the same man he reads about at school— 
the man who had to shoot an apple off his little son’s 
head. Only the opera involves more of the Swiss war, 
in which Tell plays an impertant part, and the overture 
is a suggestion of a Swiss storm. 

Or in teaching the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman,” 
explain that it is an imitation of a gondola song, imitating 
the rocking of a boat and sung by boatmen, and get him 
interested in the opera. 

Another thing in teaching music is to use variety in: 
lessons. I have found this most profitable. It makes it 
easier for the pupil and more interesting for the teacher. 

_ If you are teaching Chopin for some particular aim, do 
not stress it without some interlude of lighter study. lf 
one time you assign a dificult piece, the next lesson give 
a comparatively easy one; but, since most pupils dislike 
the idea of playing “easy music,’ choose something that 
is not so light as to detract from their interest. 

Some good suggestions along this line are Pur Elise by 
Beethoven, Schumann’s Traumerci, The Shepherd Boy by 
Wilson, and The Mill in the Black Forest, by Eilenberg. 
These range from the third to the fourth grade and pre- 
sent a pleasant recreation from the regular fifth-grade 
work, 

Another suggestion for the teacher in teaching these 
“hard pieces” is that ‘she find out how and what the 
pupil plays at home among his friends. Does he regard 
his “hard” piece as a mere composition to be played only 
for his lesson, and select something easy to play for 
company ? 

It is noticeable, especially in young pupils, that they 
invariably choose a titled piece to play for their friends. 

A Beethoven sonata does not present so attractive a title 
for them as does ‘The Maiden’s Prayer.” And why? 
Siinply because the teacher has not explained its meaning 
and interested the pupil in it. Enthusiasm is a necessary 
element to be displayed in teaching anything, and in con- 
veying it to’the pupil weeks of effort are accomplished. 

The thing to do, then, is to gct him interested, and to 
keep him interested, so that the “hard” piece will lose its 
terror in its discovered beauty. 


Helps Along the Road 


_By E. Mendes 


I cannot too strongly urge the use of these “duets,” 
where the work is of course done by the teacher with 
a very occasional treble note from the gratified pupil. 
Many of such “duets” are of great value. 

The advantages are the cultivation of: 

Strict time, 

Ready reading, 

Clear accents, 

Smooth playing. 


THE ETUDE 
The True Chopin 


By Felix Borowski 


i romantic life and death of Frederic Chopin | 
caused much ink to flow from the pens of those, 
who had been his friends. ~But did many really know) 
the true Chopin? In the truest sense, did he have 
many friends? The answer to both queries must 
be “no.” - Gracious and sympathetic he: was to many 
who were proud to call him by the name of “friend, 
but between himself and others an invisible wall of 
reserve shut out inexorably the essence of the master’s” 
soul. Nor was this unremarked by some of his col- 
leagues. “Ready to give everything,” said Liszt, “Cho- 
pin did not give himself. His most intimate acquaint- 
ances did not penetrate into the sacred recess where, 
apart from the rest of his life, dwelt this secret spring | 
of his soul—a recess so well concealed that one hardly 
suspected its existence.” And, in his biography of 
Chopin, Niecks, who made a more exhaustive study of 
the composer’s character than had been made before, 
wrote: “Only after reading his letters to the few con- 
fidants to whom he freely gave his whole self do we 
know how little of himself he gave to the generality 
of his friends, whom he pays off with affectionateness 
and playfulness, and who, perhaps, never «suspected, or 
only suspected, what lay beneath that smooth surface. 
This kind of reserve is a feature of Slavonic character 
which in Chopin’s individuality was unusually devel- 
oped.” a 

But it is certain that if Chopin seldom unbosomed 
his emotions to his friends, he consistently poured them 
out on the keyboard of his piano. It was that instru- 
ment that was his confidant, the recipient of all his) 
secrets of joy and sorrow. “How often,’ he ome 
wrote to Titus Woyciechowski, “do I tell my Piao 
all that I should like to impart to you.” So again, 
when in a depressed condition during his sojourn in 
Vienna in 1830, Chopin wrote: “I must dress, appeat 
with a cheerful countenance in the salons; but when q 
am again in my room I give vent to my feelings on 
the piano, to which, as my best friend in Vienna, I dis- 
close all my sufferings.’ There is a piano used by 
Chopin in the possession of the house of Pleyel, in 
Paris. What could it not tell of Chopin’s experiel 
of life, if only it could speak? | 


| 


Slow Practice on Old Pieces 


By Jane Fellows i ; 


ALTERNATE fast and slow practice is the best way with 
pieces which you have once learned. The fact that you 
have learned a piece well enough to play it up to metro- 
nome speed, is no reason why you should discontinue 
slow practice on it. | 

Continued fast practice causes your performance of 
a composition to deteriorate. Mistakes creep in. The 
reason is that in fast practicing you cannot stop to think 
of every note and mark as you play them. As a result 
you are sure to become careless with the piece, and 
efforts in learning it will be practically wasted unless 
the old piece is practiced slowly as well as the new ones. 
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Resolves for the New Year 


By Sid G. Hedges 


To master at least one book of studies which I cw 
not play now. 

To buy good music regularly, so that I obtain the 
nucleus of a library which shall be of use to me through- 
out my life. a 

To place a regular order for Tur Erune, 
may keep abreast of musical progress. 

To do my best to fix up some ensemble playing an 
musical friends. | 

Not to waste much time playing music that. will ‘be 
dead in six months. 

To work earnestly when I am practicing. a 

To keep my instrument in good, clean condition. — 

To learn a few standard pieces, so that I can play 
them anywhere without music. 

To do more sight-reading. = 

To read at least one book on the history of my im- 
strument, and its music. x 

To hear any great soloist who comes within reason- 
able distance of my home. 

To take particular notice of the orchestra when 1 ge 
to a theatre or picture show. 

To try to make others enthusiastic for music. 


that I 
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Some Inspirations of Composers 


O BEGIN WITH, there is much foolish talk 

about the sources of composers’ inspiration. 

Some of the most beautiful music the world 

possesses cannot be traced to any special source. 
Where did Mozart get his inspiration for the “Jupiter” 
ymphony, which to him was simply a symphony in C 
najor? Some one else, impressed by its celestial nobility, 
hristened it “Jupiter.” Beethoven never heard of the 
Moonlight” sonata. He wrote a sonata in C sharp 
ninor and some one else turned the green spot-light on 
t. “The devil’s in the moon for mischief,” sneered 
3yron. There have been some interesting instances of 
pecial inspiration, and I shall write of some, and there 
ave been inspirations general and sweeping; but first 
f all let us clear our minds of illusions. 

The composer is not in need of what may be called 
he urge of a life experience to cause him to produce 
nusic, Everything means music to him. A poet per- 
eives themes for poetry in everything in life and na- 
ure. Another man is not a poet; and the primrose on 
he river’s brim a simple primrose is to him. The 
ainter views everything as line and color. Everything 
; a picture, good or bad, but still a picture. Similarly 
ny stimulus operating on the mind of a composer brings 
asic. A wakeful night with an over active mind may 
ause him to rise and begin to set notes on paper. It 
vay have been welsh rabbit that kept him awake; but 
1e music may float in starry spaces. 


Romantic Inspirations 


JUE OF COURSE this practical and prosaic view 
of the working of the creative faculty is not at 
1 pleasing to the typical music lover. He would rather 
omtemplate a charming work such as Deems Taylor’s 
Portrait of a Lady” and indulge in intriguing specula- 
on about the “not impossible she who shall control 
1y heart and me.” 
The father of modern music, John Sebastian Bach, 
ved about as unromantic a life as the mind of one 
yuld well imagine. He found his chief inspiration in 
is religion. The several settings of the story of the 
assion are accepted by all musical nations as the highest 
iusical expression of the religious emotions of man- 
nd. Next to these stand the famous B minor mass 
id the “Christmas Oratorio.” The organ preludes and 
iorales and the fugues all grew out of church music. 
onsequently we have in this one case an illustration 
f compositions inspired by the profgund piety of the 
an. 
When we turn to the most famous of opera writers, 
e find ourselves in a vastly different atmosphere. 
/agner indeed dealt with religion, but only as he found 
enwrapped in fable, legend and love story. The theme 
- “Tannhauser” is the battle between pure and impure 
ve, for the soul of a man. The story of “Parsifal” 
Sts upon a similar base. “Lohengrin’s” foundations 
e less secure; because the mystic and political elements 
_ the story are too prominent. It is when we come to 
Cristan and Isolde” that we may fairly trace a con- 
ction between Wagner’s personal life and emotional 
‘periences and the lyric creation. 
His first wife, Mina Planer, rebelled against his 
arch after ideals instead of marks; and it was only 
hen he had met Mrs. Mathilde Wesendonck that he 
und the intellectual companionship of a woman so 
sential to his emotional life. With the details of the 
ry we need not concern ourselves. Wagner’s letters 
the lady have been published and leave no doubt 
at he had a deep and sincere feeling for her, one 
ich he voiced in considerable music and without any 
tempt at concealment. The pages of “Tristan and 
olde” contain much of the emotion which Mrs. Wesen- 
nck inspired and the world of music is therefore un- 
r no small debt to her, 
Hector Berlioz, who lived a life quite as stormy as 
at of Wagner, has frequently been credited with find- 
Zz inspiration in his tumultuous love for Henrietta 
nithson, the English actress who became his. wife. 
> first saw her act Ophelia; and the impression she 
ade upon him was so deep as to be actually painful. 
later years an English critic wrote that when Berlioz 
ist saw her she was interpreting Shakespeare’s Julict 
d that the composer exclaimed, “I shall marry that 
yman and write my greatest music about that play.” 
tlioz himself discredits the story with, “I did both 
those things, but I never said that I would.” How- 
er, the fact remains that Henrietta Smithson and the 
akespearean drama got themselves pretty thoroughly 
tangled in the thoughts of the famous Frenchman. 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


HE PRACTICE of associating the creations of 

celebrated composers with women who have entered 
their lives is natural, but not always correct. With 
Schumann, for example, it would be difficult to trace 
any one masterpiece directly to Clara Wieck, while on 
the other hand his entire artistic product for many years 
was strongly directed by his devotion to her and its 
development. The eager desire of his heart for the 
purification of German art ideals lay behind his creation 
of new piano types and methods of expression. The 
“Kreisleriana” are the history of a soul, the “Papillons” 
the imprisonment of its dreams. In 1836 he wrote to 
Moscheles : 

“Tf you only knew how I feel—as though I had 
reached the lowest bough of the tree of heaven, and 
could hear overhead in hours of sacred loneliness songs, 
some of which I may yet reveal to those I love—you 
surely would not deny me an encouraging word.” 

In 1839 he seemed to have found the loftiest utterance 
of his spirit in the “Faschingschwank,” the C Major 
Fantasy, the F Minor Sonata and the “Kreisleriana,” 
But in 1840 his long battle for Clara Wieck came to an 
end and a new medium of expression was needed. He 
wrote in that year more than 100 songs, in which the 
revelation of a soul is accomplished. Men the world 
over have recognized the universality of their message. 
And yet there was still another step to be taken. In 
1841 he composed the B-flat and D Minor symphonies 
and the “Overture, Scherzo and Finale.” He had mar- 
ried his Clara; and in the orchestra, he might cry, “Now 
hath my soul elbow room.” That we esteem Schumann’s 
piano works and his best songs above his orchestral 
pieces does not affect the record that he himself sought 
at each step for a larger medium of expression. But 
posterity will doubtless find in the amazingly profound 
insight of “Frauen Liebe und Leben” and the “Dichter- 
liebe” the fullest disclosure of the soul of a genius in- 
spired by a great love. 


Mythical Stories 


Some of the mythical stories of passionate inspirations 
have been lately disseminated by that universal publishing 
agency, the screen. Stories of the lives of great com- 
posers have been woven into exhilarating romances in 
which a grain of fact has been asked to flavor a barrel 
of fiction. Schubert in particular has been made the 
subject of a pretty romance in which he is depicted as 
hopelessly in love with the lady who inspired his song, 
“Who is Sylvia?” Vogl the singer, who made Schu- 
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bert’s songs known, was also in love with her and carried 
off the prize, leaving the sorrowing composer to wander 
forth into the moonlight in search of new melodies. 

Unfortunately there seems never to have been any 
Sylvia. Schubert’s one little flight into the realms of 
tenderness was perhaps occasioned by his pupil, Caroline 
Esterhazy, though even this story rests on shaky founda- 
tions. Schubert apparently did not require any inspira- 
tion. If he found a new text he almost instantly found 
a melody for it and almost before any knew that he 
had read the poem he exhibited the completed song. And, 
after all, perhaps his most extraordinary feat was the 
composition at the age of eighteen of a fine mass. It 
was a feat paired with Mendelssohn’s creation of the 
overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the age of 
seventeen. The only inspiration a boy of that age could 
have was his own smoldering imagination, which Shake- 
speare’s fairies and lovers fanned to flame. 


The Eternal Feminine 


HEN there is the legend of Chopin and George 

Sand. Of course, everything that comes into the 
life of a sensitive genius influences his thought in some 
measure; but can we conceive of any attachment that 
would have effected a radical alteration in the musical 
style of Chopin? We are inclined to think that he would 
have shed his “eagle’s feathers,” whether he ever saw 
Majorca or not, and probably some other little dog than 
George Sand’s would have chased its tail into a vision 
of the D-flat Valse. And, whatever else may be said, it 
is difficult to believe that a lady who wore trousers and 
smoked black cigars could have fired the delicate spirit 
of the nocturnes or the far-flung splendors of the scher- 
zos, and as for the “Valse du Petit Chien,” the immortal 
Huneker with Olympian finality said: “I do not dispute 
the story. It seems well grounded, but then it is so inef- 
fably silly.” 

There is no question that too much emphasis has been 
laid on the influence of the eternal feminine in the crea- 
tions of composers. In the unbroken flow of musical 
progress the undercurrents have oftener been literary 
or historical than personal. At the time when opera 
composers threw overboard the antiquated stock of classic 
heroes and heroines, when the perennial Orpheus with his 
lyre at the gates of Hades gave way to Ernani with his 
horn among the mountains of Aragon, the uprising of 
the romantic school of literature brought with it the 
materials which served for the inspiration of composers. 
Byron and Victor Hugo wrought upon the musical 
imaginations of Europe more powerfully than any one 
woman; and to them we owe the suhstitution of plumed 
hats and sweeping bows for helmet and greaves. 

Victor Hugo’s “Hernani” was acted in 1830 and his 
“Le Rois’ Amuse” in 1831. All the here es of Byron had 
already strutted across the stage of Europe. And but a 
few years later the concentrated essence of the swash- 
buckling period of romantic gallantry settled itself in 
the persons of Aramis, Porthos and Athos and their 
happily found brother, the incomparable D’Artagnan. If 
any composer of this period fastened his dreams upon a 
lady, she must have been one of Oriental manners and 
customs. 

It is all the more interesting, therefore, to note that 
one of the most polite of all romanticists, the perfectly 
finished Mendelssohn, basking in the sunshine of a hun- 
dred female smiles and dwelling generally in the lap of 
luxury, was not only Anglicized, but 


also quite domesti- 
cated in his inspirations. 


In fact, he has left us touching 
evidence of the importance of his sister’s influence on 
his muse. Writing to General von Webern after Fanny’s 
death, he said: 

“Tt is indeed true that no one who ever knew my sister 
can forget her through life; but what have not we, her 
brothers and sisters, lost! And I more especially, to 
whom she was every moment present in her goodness 
and love; her sympathy being my first thought in every 
joy; whom she ever so spoiled, and made so proud by all 
the riches of her sisterly love, which made me feel all was 
sure to go well, for she was ever ready to take a full 
and loving share in everything that concerned me.” 

Liszt was as much in the good graces of the ladies 
as Mendelssohn; and possibly that is why we find no 
direct evidence in his works of inspiration from the 
divine sources of the Princess Wittgenstein or the 
Countess d’Agoult. We do not even discern a faint 
ray of George Sand, with whom according to Lola 
Montez he once departed from Paris to the infuriation 
of Mme. d’Agoult. Yet there are many music lovers 
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who believe that Liszt’s 
tional force than Mendelssohn’s. 

The recollection of the sudden outburst of Manfreds, 
Zanonis and Werthers, in the first flood of romanticism, 
brings with it the memory of the singular fact that the 
last of Von Biilow’s three great B’s of music, Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, was apparently a reactionary. 
The blood of the romantic movement had not grown 
cold when he began to give the world his noble works, 
and Liszt for one welcomed him as a genuine romanti- 


cist. But one searches in vain in the records of his life 
and the pages of his scores for evidence that would 


justify the Virgilian exclamation, “Dux femina facti,” 
or that any poet more universal than Tieck with his 
“Schoene Magellone” plucked at the heart strings of 
this sober Israfel. 


Tchaikovsky’s Unusual Inspiration 


ONE WOULD BE pleased to trace in the alternately 
wild and tender compositions of Tchaikovsky the 
domination of some lofty woman soul; but his early and 
hasty marriage came nearer to wrecking his career than 
to helping it. The kindness.of Mme. von Meck was not 
of the type called inspirational, but its practical results 
were the restoration of the composer to artistic power. 
One finds more clearly defined influences in the works 
of the younger Russians, but these influences are again 
mostly national and __ literary. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade” tells fairy tales to an Arabian sultan 
who lived undoubtedly on the banks of the Volga; and 
in his other works the master shows clearly that he had 
absorbed the ideals of Pushkin. Prokofieff and Stra- 
vinsky betray a similar fondness for literary themes 
breathing the spirit of the age of fable, but pulsating 
with the blood of Russia. 

It seems that, in the final analysis, we must reach: the 
conclusion that concrete personal inspirations are not 
numerous in the history of musical composition. The 
writer has made no attempt to catalogue all that are 
known, since such a card indexing plan would have been 
unnecessary to his purpose. The broader survey of the 
field gives the better perspective. From it one learns 
that in many instances the true source of the composer’s 
inspiration is the general trend of the artistic thought 
of his time. Literature has always borne musical fruit; 
and, while musicians sometimes explore unknown terri- 
tory in search of new suggestions and occasionally find 
some such prize as the story of Istar and the resultant 
dance of the seven veils, it is oftener the writer of uni- 
versal mastership who provides themes. 


Shakespeare Adoration 


All Europe has bent the knee of adoration before 
Shakespeare; and in the music of all the leading mu- 
sical nations his name stands at the top of the list of 
authors who have fired the imaginations of composers. 
Inevitably such a tale as that of “Romeo and Juliet” 
has appealed to those who have ignored the history of 
“Abelard and Heloise’; for after all /Romceo was just 
a lover, whom all mankind would love, while Abelard 
was not half as much in love with Heloise as she was 
with him and was a great deal too much taken up with 
his remarkably dry scholasticism to arouse enthusiasm 
in a self-respecting Muse. 

Macbeth and Lear, Falstaff and Othello, Hamlet and 
Ophelia have all been translated into melody. However, 
in the end one rests just where he does in considering 
the other imaginative arts; for, like the poet, the mu- 
sician seizes upon airy nothing and gives it a local habi- 
tation and a name in the passionate phrases born of the 
sweet travail of his own soul. And that is now, as it 
was in the ae one of the seventy and seven 
mysteries of the seven arts. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Henderson’s Article 


1. From what sources 
draw their inspiration? 

2. In what did Bach find his greatest inspiration? 

3. What was the source of inspiration of Mendelssohn’s 
great overture to “Midsummer Night's Dream?” 

4. In what ways have the influences of: the 
femimine” on composers been overestimated? 

5. What author stands at the top of the list of those 
who have “fired the imaginations” of composers? 


do the poet, pamter and composer 


“oternal 


“Chopin’s music and style of performance partake of 
the same leading characteristics—refinement rather than 
vigor—subtle elaboration rather than simple comprehen- 
siveness in composition—-an elegant rapid touch rather 
than a firm nervous grasp of the instrument. Both his 
compositions and playing appear to be the perfection of 
chamber music.”—Jlanchester Guardian, 


compositions have more eto- 


Little Life Stories of the Great Masters 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


Frederic Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


1. Q. When and where was Frederic Chopin born? 

A. He was born February 22, 1810, at Zelazowa Wola, 
a-small village near Warsaw, Poland. 

2. Q. Who were his parents? 

A. His father, Nicholas Chopin, was a Frenchman 
and professor of French in the University of Warsaw. 
His mother was a Polish lady. 

3. Q. Who were Chopin’s first teachers ? 

A. Albert Zwing, a Bohemian, and Joseph Elsner, 
director of the Warsaw Conservatory. 

4. Q. Was Chopin considered an unusually talented 
piano player when he was a boy? 

A. Ves; he was called the “Second Mozart.” He 
played a concerto by Gyrowitz, a friend of Mozart, 
when he was twelve years old. When only fourteen he 
played for the Czar Alexander and received a diamond 
ring. 

5. Q. Where did Chopin go on his first concert tour 
as a virtuoso pianist, and what compositions of his own 
did he play? 

A, In 1830, when Chopin was twenty years old, he 
gave two or three “Farewell” concerts in Warsaw, before 
starting on his first tour as a concert piaust. He played 
his own “Concerto in E Minor’ and the one in F Minor. 

6. Q. How did Chopin’s teacher, Elsner, and the stu- 
dents of the Warsaw Conservatory honor Chopin when 
he left Poland for the last time? 

A, They waylaid Chopiwvs coach and sang a cantata 
composed especially in his honor. They also gave him, 
it is said, a loving cup filled with the soil of his native 
land, soil which was dusted ‘over the casket of Chopin 
when some years later he was buried in Parts. 

7. Q. What famous German composers did Chopin 
meet in Leipsig when he visited that city in 1830? 

A. Robert Schumann and Felix Mendelssohn. Schu- 
mann was one of the first to make Chopin's extraordinary 
talent known to artistic Europe. 

8. Q. What fine tribute did Schumann pay to Chopin’s 
genuis. 

A. In an article on the French-Polish tone painter, he 
commenced by saying, “Hats off, gentlemen, a genius.” 
This article is one of the finest tributes ever paid to any 
composer by a contemporary. 

9. Q. What was the pen name of the French author- 
ess who was Chopin’s friend? 

A. George Sand, whom he met in 1837. 

10. QO. Where did Chopin go in the hope of restoring 
his health; who accompanied him? 

A. To the Island of Majorca, in 1838; but his health 
was not bencfited by the stay there. George Sand and 
her two children accampanicd him. 

11. QO. For what instrument did Chopin write? 

A. The piano. He wrote a few songs and some pieces 
for the piano with orchestral accompaniment; but his 
greatest works were for piano solo. 

12. QO. Name some of Chopin’s music for piano. 

A. The “Sonatas,’ “Ballades,’ “Nocturnes,” “Polo- 
naises,’ “Mazurkas,’ and “Preludes:’ He also wrote a 
“Tarantelle” and a ‘“Berceuse.” 

13. Q. What is considered Chopin’s greatest composi- 
tion for piano? 

A. The “Sonata in B-flat Minor, Op. 35.” 

14. Q. Give a short description of the “Sonata in 
B-flat Minor.” 

A. The Sonata is founded upon an ancient Polish poem 
written by a once-prominent Polish poet. It has four 
movements corresponding to the four cantos of the poem, 
of which it is a musical translation. 

15. Q. What did Chopin mean to express in his Bal- 
lades? 

A. Chopin intended his Ballades to tell stories in tones. 
His four Ballades are founded on Polish poems written 
by the greatest of Polish pocts, Adam Mickiewicz. 

16. Q. Which of the four Ballades is the best known? 
Decribe it. 

A. “Ballade No. 3, in A-flat, Op. 47,” is the one most 
played and most popular. It describes in music the tragic 
romance of a young knight with a beautiful and ma4's- 
terious lady-love. 

17. Q. Where and when did the Polonaise originate? 

A. In 1573, when Henry of France became King of 
Poland, at one of the grand ceremonials attending his 
coronation, a stately procession of the nobles of his court 
passed before the-monarch. The music accompanying 
this formal march was the first Polonaise. 
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18. O. Which is considered by many to be Ch 
greatest Polonaise? 

A. Op. 53 in A-flat. Tt expresses by its splendid 
tial harmonies. the proud military bearing, the gorgeor 
armor, and the stately tread of the stecl-clad heroe 
ancient times. . The second movement is a fine pictur 
the tramp of cavalry. 

19. Q. What is meant by “Scherzo,” a name applig 
four of Chopin’s pieces for the piano ¢ 

A. “Shergo” means a composition in playful, jas 
humorous style. But Chopin’s Schersi are composi 
of intense and passionate feeling. The one m B 
Minor is thought by many musicians to be his best 

20. Q. What are the Preludes of Chopin? 

A. They are short, fragmentary tone sketches, 
sisting of a single movement. They were nearly 
written during his stay on the Island of Majorca, 
winter of 1838-39. : 

21. Q. Are the waltzes of Chopin real dance wal es 

A, No; they are idealized tone pictures of the 
and of ballroom scenes. The “Waltz i A-flat, Op. 
is one of Chopin's best. 

22. Q. What does “Nocturne” mean? 

A. A composition expressing a quiet, dreamy, p 
night mood. It has almost the same, meaning as 
nade,” a real or imaginary night song of love. 
wrote many of his poetic poems in this style. 

23. Q. Describe Chopin’s personal appearance. 

A. Chopin was a small man with wavy hair of « 
nut color, a nose with a decided crook, and hands a 
feet small and perfectly formed. He always dri | 
with care, in the prevailing mode. 

24. Q. Where and when did Chopin die? 

A, At Paris, in 1849. 


~~ 


Chopin Reflections 


“Tt (the week before a recital) is a dreadful ti 
me. I do not like public life, but it is part of m 
fession.” 


x Ok Ox 

“Really, if I were more silly than I am, I migh| 

imagine myself a finished artist; but I feel daily he 

much I still have to learn.” : 

* ok Ox 

“In a good mechanism the aim is not to play e 

thing with an equal sound, but to acquire a beat 

quality of touch and a perfect shading. 
* Ok Ox 

‘T am not at all fit for giving concerts; the « 

intimidates me; its breath suffocates me; I feel pa 

by its strange look, and the sea of unknown faces tf 

me dumb.” 


Chopin in His Last Years 


By Felix Borowski 
i the latter days of Chopin’s career he was na 
harassed in mind as well as body. Constitutic 
highly-strung, his nerves were affected by the tuber 
affection from which he died, as also by the noi 
irritating unconventionality of Mme. Sand’s mode of li 
But even then Chopin kept the placidity of temper 
had distinguished him all his life. Only occasion: 
impatience with a stupid pupil got the better of hr 
he would throw the music in the air or utter hars! 
bitter words; but the first sign of distress on tl 
of the student would immediately banish the m; 
exasperation. He had even days in which 
geniality would return and he would divert his 
with his mimicry and imitations of famous men. 
This gift for reproducing the characteristics of 
people was very remarkable. Karasowski stated 
the French actors Bocage and Mme. Dorval d 
that they had never seen anything to approach 
impersonations. He relates, too, that once, when 
kowski visited Paris and begged Chopin to bri 
into touch with Kalkbrenner, Liszt and. Pixis, — 
said, “That is unnecessary. _Wait a moment and I 
present them to you, but each separately.” Then 
down to the piano and imitated Liszt to the life, 
in his style and mimicing all his movements. 
that,” said Nowakowski, “he impersonated Pix 
next evening I went to the theater with Chopi 
left his box for a short time and turning ’round ] 
Pixis beside me. I thought it was Chopin and I jol 
clapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming: ‘leave of 
mimicry!’ My neighbor was quite flabbergasted by 
familiarity on the part of a total stranger, but fort 
at that moment Chopin returned to the box an 
a hearty laugh over the comical mistake.” 
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O ONE who has lived through the 

developments of the past fifty years 

can be unaware of the greater intel- 

ligence and thoroughness that have 
been brought to bear in the teaching of piano, 
technic. Much that was formerly guess-work 
has been defined and standardized. 

Among the conspicuous gains are: 

(1) Abandonment of the former idea that 
everything in the nature of finger work must 
be done exclusively by the fingers, with 
knuckles flattened and the hand consequently 
rigid, the arm being not considered at all as a 
factor, and the principles of relaxation not 
being realized. 

(2) A general understanding of the pedals. 

(3) The employment of rhythmical de- 
vices in technical work, in exercises, scales 
and arpeggios. 

(4) The use of modulation in exercises. 

Teachers owe much to William Mason and 
Isidor Philipp as to (3) and to Tausig 
for (4). 

While no more exacting technical demands 
are made to-day than by, for example, the 
Op. 106 of Beethoven and the earlier pieces 
of Liszt (written a century ago), the aver- 
age of playing is now very much higher than formerly. 
What then was unusual is to-day simply taken for 
granted with a player of any rank at all. 

On the musical side there also has been a gain, artistic 
and expressive playing being now demanded by audi- 
ences, with technical excellence as a matter of course. 
No longer are we satisfied with the latter without lovely 
touch and sensitive phrasing. 


Teaching Expression 
(a whether, in the average teaching of the usual 
pupil, sufficient attention is paid to the musical side is 
another matter altogether. There is a too common idea 
that “expression” cannot be taught to any considerable ex- 
tent—that it is a heaven-sent gift which some have, but 
most do not. 

Now, while it is true that supreme beauty in playing 
depends finally upon individual sensitiveness and imagina- 
tion, there still are certain basic principles that can be 
explained and taught to anyone. They enable even the 
average player to bring out the real music hidden away 
in the notes to a very satisfactory extent. In this article 
an attempt is made to define the most important points. 
The following prerequisites for intelligent playing should 
be taken up with pupils before any discussion of the 
more subtle factors of phrasing, dynamics and elasticity : 

(1) The pupil must know how to choose a rate’ of 
speed reasonably near to that desired by the composer (a 
thing as to which most of them have no idea at all). To 
this end the teacher generally has to supplement~ the 
inadequate and sometimes misleading indications of the 
printed music, To’ illustrate by a queer example, in the 
familiar Sonata Pathétigue every movement is written in 
notes whose values, as to length, give a wrong idea to 
the inexperienced player. Might it not be clearer if the 
notes of the Grave were eighths instead of sixteenths; of 
the following Allegro, quarters where they are halves: 
of the Adagio, eighths where they are sixteenths; and of 
the Rondo, sixteenths where they are eighths? 


Ex.41 
Allegro 


Unluckily, also, the very terms Allegro, and so forth, 
are inexact and largely relative. They are fair indica- 
tions as far as they go, however, and pupils should be 
well acquainted with their meaning (for example, the 
difference between Allegro and Allegretto, between An- 
dante and Adagio). The metronome is useful for learn- 
ing more precisely what is the rate of speed asked for. 
Now, as we often do not possess a metronone by which 
to be guided, it is well to know how to find approxi- 
mately the speed indicated by figures without its aid. 
Many pupils need to be told that the figures indicate the 


. 
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number of notes of the kind specified (halves, quarters, 
and so on) that are to be played to the minute. 

How fast the tempo is can be ascertained by counting 
(aloud) while watching the second hand of a watch in 
its revolution during a minute; after a few trials one 
learns to acquire a fairly correct idea of what various 
figures indicate (60, 90, 120, 160, and so on). It is a help 
also to associate certain familiar musical themes with 
their appropriate figures (for example, the first theme 
of Beethoven, Op. 10, No. 3, with |= 88-96). We also 
sometimes find an indication (J). without a figure, this 
being intended to show merely the unit by which we 
reckon, exact speed not being specified. If the unit, for 
example, is | (¢), we naturally think of one that moves 


faster than would J (€) : 


(2) Then, as to exactness regarding values of notes, 
dynamic and other marks, we must never be weary in 
demanding this from pupils. The feeling of the follow- 
ing is spoiled by a 64th note instead of the 32nd which 
is in the text: 


Pupils must be made to realize that rests: are quite as 
important as notes, as in the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven, Op. 71; that rhythm depends upon an accurate 
observance of the valucs of both notes and rests. We too 
often hear such a performance as the following (Schu- 
bert, Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 2). 


Compare this with the printed text. 

An innate fine feeling for rhythm is one of the rarest 
things, being found less often than talent as to technic 
or sensitiveness in feeling for touch. Even teachers are 
apt to pay insufficient attention to rhythmical exactness. 
It is sometimes well to train pupils as to this point by 
exercises like the following: 


Ex.% 
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Can Expressive Playing Be Taught? 


By the Eminent American Composer, Pianist, Teacher 
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A point seldom appreciated by pupils is 
that a dynamic mark (p. f, or cres.) holds 
good until changed by the next one. Cre- 
scendo, for example, means that we are to 
be playing at that moment with the degree 
of power indicated by the last mark, and at 
this point to.begin to play louder gradually 
until the climax is reached. A crescendo 
in a passage hitherto piano does not mean 
forte at that point, but later. In other words, 
we must be careful that at a crescendo we 
approach it softly enough, at a diminuendo, 
loudly enough. The case is similar with 
ritardando and accelerando; the natural in- 
stinct is to make these effects abruptly, instead 
of gradually. 

Have your pupil realize that while playing 
that is accurate may possess no other value, 
it is the material out of which musical playing 
can be made; that which is inaccurate can- 
not possibly be musical. 

(3) Since pedal marking is always insuf- 
ficient and inexact, seldom being really ac- 
curate, pupils must understand the principles 
on which correct use of the pedals is’ based. 
They -also should be trained to use their 
ears as well as eyes, and to listen, thereby 
gaining independent judgment. Never let them think 
of the damper pedal as the “loud” pedal. Teach them 
the various ways in which the soft pedal is used (a point 
generally neglected). The use of the damper pedal may 
well begin very early. There are not a few places in 
the Beethoven little Sonatas, Op. 49, where it is desir- 
able; while the young pupil will learn a good deal 
through an explanation of why at these places it is 
wanted, but not at others (as not in scale passages). 

What has been said up to here being a prerequisite for 
decent playing, the more subtle and difficult matters of 
accent, phrasing and dynamics are now to be discussed. 

(4) Pupils must be taught the general principles of ac- 
cent and phrasing, and acquire the musical feeling as well, 
that tells us, for instance, as to the beginnings and end- 
ings of phrases. For, unluckily, th& cannot depend upon 
what is printed, so-called phrasing being nearly always 
slovenly and inaccurate, and consisting merely of a col- 
lection of slurs that are meaningless (except so far as 
indicating legato), through the careless habits of com- 
posers. 

It would be better and more practical if slurs were 
written so as to show the sense of the passage. In the 


following, from Schtitt’s familiar A la bien, Aiméé, 


Pupils often acquire two vicious habits from early in- 
struction: those of. (1) taking away the hand from the 
keys at the end of slurs (thus breaking phrases into 
meaningless fragments) and (2) habitually accenting 
the beginnings of slurs. 

While phrase construction is often perfectly obvious 
(as in the familiar Bach Loure, the Haydn Variations 
in F minor, the Sibelius Romance in D flat major), it 
may often be far from clear, our only guide being a 
sensitive musical feeling, as in Schumann’s Des Abends, 
Brahms’ Jntermesso, Op. 119, No, 1. 


A. good preparatory study is to play soprano and bass 
only of, for example, the Mendelssohn Songs Without 
IVords (Nos. 1, 9, 14, 19, 25, 30), for the natural phras- 
ing in these is clear, the pupil also being brought to 
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realize that the vital things are the voice which has the 
melody (usually the soprano), and the bass, which tells 
us as to the harmony; while the rest is, as it were, filling 
in. For more advanced training nothing is so helpful 
as polyphonic playing (as the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord), a preparation for this being the two-voice /n- 
ventions, and certain movements of the Bach Swites and 
Partitas (the French Swites, especially as to the imita- 
tion of one voice by another, the Air of No. 2 and the 
Allemande of No. 3; and of the Partitas the Prelude of 
No. 1, the Fantasie of No. 3). The pupil will be inter- 
ested and instructed by being shown how frequently 
polyphony is present in music of a very different. type, 
melodies also occurring often in voices other than’ the 
soprano, while they may be also used in an imitative 
way among the different parts (alto, tenor, bass), as in 
Schumann’s ‘Traiimerci, Nachstiick, Op. 23, No. 4; 
Tschaikowski, Meditation, Op. 72. 

Now, while understanding of the construction of 
phrases is essential, we must also consider the manner 
of playing expressively, as to dynamics and the slight 
modifications in tempo needed at certain points (which, 
however, are never to be carried to the extent of .ritar- 
dando or accelerando). This latter is one of the subtle 
things in expressive playing. The following, for in- 
stance, would be intolerable if played in strict metro- 
nomic time (try it so once, and see), or with the emphasis 
in the wrong place. my 
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Brahms, Op. 117, No. 1 


a 


early stringed and wind instruments, those of the piano 
type coming thousands of years later. 

Now, how should phrases be played as to dynamics? 
To take a lesson from the voice or wind instruments, we 
find that the breath, which causes the tone, is not effec- 
tive with its full force at the beginning of a phrase, for 
obvious reasons also diminishing in power towards the 
end. At to stringed instruments, we observe (unless 
there be some indication in the music to the contrary) 
that the player will instinctively bear down harder with 
the bow ‘somewhere in the middle of a phrase, practi- 
cally always diminishing at the end. We see, then, that 
in the beginnings and endings there is rarely as much 
tone as in the middle. Phrases also are seldom hurried 
in the’ beginnings and endings, and we may fairly say 
that these are generally to be played deliberately. ° So 
we can sum it up as follows: The normal phrase isin 


the form of a —<=>— , beginning and ending with . 


very slight deliberation. 

This, however, should be qualified by the statement that 
very often in. ascending with a melody, or even in a 
scale passage, wé.shall feel an instinctive crescendo, and 
in descending a diminuendo. ae 


For ‘instance, Arensky, Prés de la Mer; Chopin, Noc= Pe 
turne, Op. 32, No. 1; Beethoven, Allegretto, from Op. 14,# 


No. 1: 
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The pupil must understand that in all phrases there 
are natural and right accents; that in double rhythm the 
accent will be normally on the first beat of the measure, 
and especially that a phrase beginning with the up beat 
does not accent the latter (as in Beethoven, Op. 2, No. 1, 
first movement). A similar thing is true of triple rhythm; 
but how often do teachers hear phrases played as the 
following from Schubert, Op. 142, No. 2: 


Ex.9 aeons Pee 
aera ee ee = 


the next from Chopin’s Prelude, No. 7: 


Se 


and also in the Brahms quotation already noticed. 

Understanding of the construction (and hence accentu- 
ation) of long phrases is often made difficult by (1) 
their being broken up by a lot of meaningless slurs, or 
(2) by their having been made more convenient for read- 
ing by a series of short bar-divisions. The Chopin Scher- 
zo, Op. 39, for example, would be easier to understand as 
to this point if, written as follows, though harder to read 
at sight: 


Ex. 
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There is one factor in expressive playing the most 
subtle of all and hard to define to pupils. While the 
piano has its own peculiar advantages over other instru- 
ments, it does not lend itself so readily to expressive 
playing as do those for strings and some of the wind 
ones (as the clarinet). The piano is a percussive instru- 
ment, and its tones made by putting the strings into vibra- 
tion always begin to diminish as soon as made—they 
die as they are horn, so that we are unable either to pro- 
long tones indefinitely or to vary single ones dynamically. 
We can never get a crescendo out of a single tone (as 
can the violin), but must obtain it by treating a group of 
tones rightly. 

In piano playing we really inmitate the manner of ex- 
pressive playing shown us by the voice, and by stringed 
or wind instruments. For the first natural expression of 
music was in singing, and soon afterwards by the simple 


(5) A special point is as to imitation and repetition 
of phrases. These present two quite different problems. 
A phrase, to be a real imitation made by a different 
voice, must clearly be played in the same manner as is 
that which it copies, while one repeated in the same voice 
will naturally be varied in treatment at its repetition, to 
avoid monotony. 

The imitating voice in Schumann, Op. 23, No. 4, sings 
in practically the same expressive way as does that 
which it imitates, 


A remarkable study of this point is furnished by the 
Bach two-voice Inventions, in which not only dynamics, 
but also staccato and legato are to be imitated, The fol- 
lowing is one of several ways in which such a piece may 
be treated: : 
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Again, turning to that exhaustless treasury, the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, the subjects and counter-subjects 
of fugues should be consistent as to the manner of play- 
ing. imitations. For example, we, may conceive the sub- 
ject of Vol. 1, No. 2, in any of the following ways; 
but. whichever way we choose, ought to play it in the 
same manner at its every reappearance in the different 
voices. 


When, however, a short phrase is repeated in the same 
voice, our solution of the problem must be exactly the 
opposite; in other words, variety should be our aim. In 
this it is obvious that the repetition must not be played 
either faster or slower than its original, and that we are, 
therefore, restricted to either a dynamic or expressive 


differerjce. The dynamic change, partly no doubt from 


“tradition, but also because of a natural musical feeling, 


is usually made by playing the repetition a shade more 
softly, it being also probably more eapressiwwe than that 
which it copies. 

While such modifications in tempo and dynamics ate 
necessary, if mechanical and stupid playing are to be 
avoided, common sense and good judgment as to them 
are equally desirable. The pupil must learn by degrees 
how to employ these means so that the minimum of ap- 
parent effort shall produce the maximum result. One 
test of an orchestra is its ability to carry through long 
passages in, say, a mp or mf, with the slightest possible 
modification in tone; so with piano playing—the nuance 
is most artistic when we can hardly detect the exact 


‘ 


point at which, for example, a crescendo or ritardando — 


begins or ends. The pupil, however, obviously must 
begin with a little exaggeration, learning later to be 
adroit and more reticent. After all, experience is the 
best teacher, and her lessons are learned little by little. 
All that comes under the general name of touch is an- 
other part of expressive playing, but the question as to 
how it enters as a factor, to what extent, in what sorts 
of music (in melodic playing, as compared with that in 
which passage work predominates), all this is too com- 
prehensive a matter to be discussed at the end of an 
article, 
’ The following books are good reading: Wieck, “Piano 
and Song”; Venable, “The Interpretation of Piano Mu- 
sic’; Spalding, “Music, An Art and a Language”; Ham- 
iltom. “Piano Teaching, Its Principles and Problems” ; 


ane 


Christiami, “Principles of Expression in Piano Playing”; | 


Gorno, ‘Material for the Study of the Pianoforte Ped- 


als’; Reinecke, “The Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas”; — 
Josef Hofmann, “Piano Playing, With Questions An-— 


swered”; Franklin Taylor, “Technique and Expression 
in Piano Playing”; Matthay, “The Act of Touch.” — 


Teach Children to Compose 


—_——— 


By Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


“Music,” wrote Carlyle, “is well said to be the speech 
of the angels;” and while this is a great idea and seems 
wonderfully true, why not teach children to talk in the 
language? 

Why not teach children as much as possible about the 
actual construction of such speech? 

Teaching children to compose their own simple little 
pieces is a very effective device for securing more interest 
in all the technical details of music. Drill work in scales, 
knowledge of half-steps in tones, keys, and, in fact, all 
the study that is usually so much dreaded as a sort of 
drudgery, becomes much more interesting to the pupil 
when in his own attempts at composition he sees the need 
of that very drudgery. ; 

I know a teacher who gives her music pupils simple 
drills in composition as a further incentive to dictation. 
It proves the need of being able to place correctly on 
the staff a musical tone one hears. 

For the, first few lessons in composition the teacher 
must do most of the work herself. But it is worth all 
the initial trouble to see how the pupils work at it and 


delight in it, and how they grow in independence of con- 2 | 


struction and appreciation of many musical values which — 


would, otherwise be merely words to them. 
To begin composition work with a very young pupil, 
first take two simple, strongly rhythmical lines of any 


poetry with which the child is familiar, and have him 
sing the words like he thinks they would sound pretty. | 


‘Most young children will do this at once; but, for a few 


more timid ones, the teacher may have to say something 


like this: ‘Well, I think it would sound nice like this.” 
She then sings it for him, 
piano and locate all the 


little ditty. 


The teacher then plays each note while the pupil puts 


them on the grand staff above the written words. Then 


they work out the rhythm of the composition. 


In a short time the pupil can do it all by himself, even 
to writing down the, notes without seeing which ones 


the teacher touches on the piano. 


It is easy to go from this to written compositions with- 


out-words. 


Then they both go to the — 
tones their voices used in the © 
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The Music of Ireland 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


“Moore Has a Wonderful Latch-Key that Opens the Hearts of All Irish People’ 


Miss Agnes Clune Quinlan was born in Lim- 
ck, Ireland. Her first studies in music com- 
need in Limerick with local teachers. At an 
ly age she entered the Royal Academy of Mu- 
_ of London, studying piano and composition. 


F ALL the nations and races existing in mod- 
ern times, there are few that can trace their 
lineage with such positive directness, as can the 
Irish. However obscured may have been the 
y history of the land, the bard-historians of the country 
| of the Phoenician colonies and list of kings, which, 
ther fabulous or not, point to a very remote beginning. 
John McCormack says, ‘Ireland was singing when 
breath of history first parted the mists about her 
sts. All down through the ages she has sung, whether 
the battlefield amid the clangor of arms, in the quiet 
in where the wandering bard tuned his harp to gentler 
, or out among the hills under the stars when the 
herd voiced the wonder of the heavens or the yearn- 
; of the heart.’ 
The language of the country itself identifies it wih 
great Keltic race which in the early times spread all 
- Western Europe; and from these very early times 
ic became an indissoluble part of Irish life and Irish 
ory. The early bards, who were also, fof the most 
, musicians, were called ‘fileas’ or ‘philosophers.’ 
n Caesar credited the early Druids, who inhabited 
and, with being learned. It is literally impossible to 
the first roots of song in Ireland, because the Irish 
ays sang and always danced, and music was as much 
rt of their lives as the air they breathed. 


Early as Teachers : 
\s long ago-as the Seventh century, there were Irish 
hers of music, holding the highest rank as specialists 
he schools of England and on the continent. The 
lar instrument may have been bagpipe; but, in the 
ated classes, musical art was demonstrated largely 
ugh their famous skill upon the harp. 
it first, the Irish scale consisted of five notes. It 
a pentatonic scale (the pentatonic scale is merely 
of the five black keys on the pianoforte, starting 
F sharp. It is similar to our Major scale, without 
‘ourth or seventh degree, resembling in some ways the 
ntal scale.) Then a sixth note was added and a 
ith. In Trinity College, Dublin, there was a harp 
was said to have been played by Brian Boru. This 
had thirty strings. 
here is also preserved the famous Dallway harp, made 
21, or one year after the landing of the Pilgrims in 
rica. This harp had fifty-two strings. 
s in Russia and in Spain, occupational songs are a 
part of the life of the Irish people. In all of their 
ent crafts, in the fie'd and in the cottage, they take 
on themselves to sing and lighten what otherwise 
t have been thought hard service. In battle, the 
's marched at the head of the clans and this led to 
vonderfully spirited war songs. The last appearance 
‘ish pipers in battle was in 1778, in the American 
of Independence, in the corps formed by Lord Raw- 
of New York. In 1720 football matches were pro- 
with a piper who headed the contending teams as 
entered the field. Whether spinning, weaving, plough- 
‘milking or blacksmithing, the workers sang at all 
1, when inspired to do so. 
‘ne very striking feature of Irish music is the great 
it and depth of its melodies, the range sometimes 
ding over two octaves. Sir Hubert H. Parry says 
Irish folk music is probably the most human, most 
‘d, most poetical in the world, and is particularly rich 
ines which imply considerable sympathetic sensitive- 
| Renan wrote, ‘The Trish songs are emanations from 
igh, which falling drop by drop upon the soul, pass 
(gh it like memories of another world. 


| Weeping (Goltree), Laughing (Gauntree), 
Sleeping (Soontree) 

‘HERE are three general classifications made of 
| Irish music, The first is called Weeping Music. 
i has to do with what is known as Caoine, which is 
junced ‘Keen.’ One frequently hears of the term, 
ng,’ a peculiar English phonetic interpretation of 
aclic original. The caoiners were lamenters for the 


Coming to America later in life sive studied with 
Constantine von Sternberg. Miss Quinlan is a 
highly successful pianist, lecturer, composer and 
teacher. She has played many important engage- 


ments, including performances with the Phila- 


MISS AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


dead. When death comes to the cottage home, the old 
keeners get around the body and sit for hours singing 
these peculiar wails. The following approximates what a 
keener, known in the county of Cork, sings: 


“These notes in themselves mean nothing, because the 
keeners take the very largest possible liberties in pitch 
and seem to sing around or away from the notes rather 
than on the notes themselves; singing around the pitch 
with ornamentations improvised for the occasion. 


“There are keeners belonging to various sections and 
counties of Ireland. The keeners are in great demand 
at every death and poor indeed is the Irish funeral of an 
aged person in the rural districts that might be held with- 
out this picturesque and dramatic attention. 


“Among other forms of weeping music is that of the 
emigrant leaving his native shore. The Irish heart is 
very close to the old sod, no matter how distant he may 
be from the little green Island. This feeling of ancestry 
comes down to the present and is evident, for instance, 
in such songs as ‘The Minstrel’s Song,’ and ‘The Minstrel 
Boy to the War has Gone.’ It is still manifest among the 
Irish descendants in America, and is forever represented 
in the popular songs of the mother type, such as ‘Mother 
Machree’ and ‘The Little Gray Home in the West. The 
grandchildren of Irish emigrants of the thirties and for- 
ties sing these songs as though they were still attached 
to the country their grandparents loved so dearly. These 
songs have a very human heart appeal and they have 
reached out to still larger audiences and groups, 

“The second classification is Laughing Music. Under 
this head are native dances that are of three’kinds. These 
are marked by rhythms that are irtesistible; that is, lively, 


delphia Orchestra and other important organiza- 
tions. One of Miss Quinlan’s compositions ap- 
pears in The Etude for this month. It is an ideal- 
ized interpretation of an Irish folk-tune, with all 
ihe charm native to this music. 


spirited jigs, reels and hornpipes. Their charm and fas- 
cination, fortunately, is being revealed in this day and 
they are being introduced in many compositions by mod- 
ern composers. 

“The jig, for instance, is always in a six rhythm, and 
the accents are very strongly marked. Those who have 
never seen an Irish jig danced by a real Irish dancer do 
not realize how great is the emphasis upon the leading 
accents. 

“The reels are in four time. In the reel, the first and 
fifth notes of the scale are reiterated, time and again. 

“The horn-pipe is also in Common time and has its 
own characteristic rhythm. The Irish feeling for rhythm 
is decidedly racial. The sound of music of a lively 
type sets the Irish feet instantly to dancing. I have never 
seen a peasant in Ireland dance out of time. They have an 
intuitive sense that seems to carry their feet with the 
pattern of the music. In fact, the Irish peasant likes noth- 
ing better than to take down the half-door of his cabin 
and listen to the tap of his hob-nailed shoes while some 
fiddler plays beside the glowing turf. 

“The third classification is Sleeping Music. Sleeping 
songs are plaintive, soothing, and soft airs. They 
literally things sung at the cradle by nurses and mothers. 
A good example of the sleeping song is 


are 


Ex. 2 


3S eas === 


“There are several thousand of these folk-airs in exist- 
ence and doubtless others that have never been recorded. 
These tunes are subject to enormous variation in different 
parts of Ireland, much as one experiences with the dialect. 
For instance, the tunes as sung in Donegal would be sung 
in Limerick in another way. One of the significant things 
about the Irish love for music is: the fact that the Irish 
flag is the one flag in the world in which a musical instru- 
ment is embodied. The golden harp on the field of green 
is more representative of the Irish feeling for music than 
might be suspected. 

“It is not generally known that-there was an Irish Con- 
servatory of Music in the Tenth century in Switzerland, 
conducted by Irish teachers, who were mostly monastic. 
This is believed to have been the first Conservatory in 
existence. It was established at Saint-Gall, because in 
those days it was very difficult to get to Ireland. 


Irish Musical Influences 

66 HE RELATION of Irish music to the world at 

large is most striking. Very few people realize 
the influence of Irish music upon art, literature and the 
drama. Of course everybody knows that in Flotow’s 
‘Martha’ the famous old Irish tune, The Last Rose of 
Summer, was the feature of the opera. This tune, as you 
will find upon examination, has the characteristic of hay- 
ing no fourth degree. 

“It is not known, however, that one of Shakespeare’s 
closest friends was Dowland, the Irish lutenist of his 
day and one of the most famous lutenists of his time. It 
was he who gave Shakespeare advice upon music in his 
plays; and it is reported that there are only five of the 
Shakespearean plays in which the bard was not influenced 
in some way musically by the suggestions of Dowland. 
In fact in the Shakespearean plays, the following airs 
are believed to be indisputably of Irish origin, 
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Bonie Sweet Robin, sung by Ophelia in Hamlet. 

Come o’er the Bourne, Bessie, to Me, in King Lear, 
sung to Moore’s Fairest, Put on a While, 

Whoop! Do me no Harm, sung in The Winter’s Tale 
and known as Paddy Whack. 

Light of Love, from Much Ado About Nothing. 

Yellow Stockings and Peg Ramsey, sung in Twelfth 
Night. 

“In many of the plays of Shakespeare not only are 
allusions made to Irish music, but also in many of the 
plays traditional tunes of Ireland were sung. Shake- 
speare’s interest in the Irish music was so strong that he 
often introduced these songs between the acts, sung in the 
original Gaelic. When Coriolanus meets Agrippa he does 
so with the Irish greeting, Caed mile failte (a hundred 
thousand times welcome). 

“Dowland went to Denmark, at the invitation of the 
King, to expand his art as a lutenest, and it was there 
that he is believed to have collected for his friend, Shake- 
speare, data that Shakespeare used in the writing of 
Hamlet. 


Composers Use Irish Tunes 


667 RISH tunes, have, of course, been appropriated with 

a very free hand by the composers of all nations; 
and Irish people take a pride in the way in which these 
melodies blossom and interpret so much of the soul of 
their home country, and have been employed for the joy 
of other nations. Here are a few instances of the in- 
dications of the appreciation of great composers for 
Irish music. 

“Beethoven arranged twenty traditional Irish airs for 
the violin and piano. Handel introduced an Irish Jig 
into ‘Acis and Galatea’ Haydn made use of the tradi- 
tional Gaelic airs in some of his compositions. Berlioz 
(whose wife was the famous Irish beauty and actress, 
Henrietta Smithson), and also Mendelssohn, wrote Fan- 
tasias on Irish tunes. Among modern composers Percy 
Grainger, Cyril Scott and Fritz Kreisler, have used Irish 
airs in their compositions; and these appear on the pro- 
grams of nearly all leading artists. 

“One of Cyril Scott's most happy arrangements is 
that of ‘The Wild Hills of Clare.’ These very same hills, 
surrounding the town of Kilkee, caused Burne-Jones, the 
great artist, to say that when he feared his artistic vigor 
was waning, he read Joyce’s Celtic Romances, from which 
he received renewed inspiration and in consequence painted 
his Queen Macwve which now hangs in the National Gal- 
lery of London. Tennyson, on one of his many visits 
to Kilkee, wrote his beautiful poem, The Voyage of 
Maeldune: : 

“Thomas Moore visited America and was received at 
the White House during the Jefferson administration. 
Byron said of Moore, ‘He is one of the few writers who 
will survive the age in which he deservedly flourished.’ 
Moore, in a preface to one of his editions, wrote, ‘I have 
always felt, in adapting words to an expressive air, 
that I was bestowing upon it the gift of articulation and 
thus enabled it to speak to others all that was conveyed 
in its wordless eloquence to myself.’ In this way Moore 
has made known the beautiful folk music of Ireland 
that otherwise might not have reached the people. In 
his editions of Moore’s melodies, the title of the old air 
follows that of the poem. As examples: i 

“*The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls,’ is sung 
to the tune of Mary, My Treasure. 

“Has Sorrow My Young Days Shaded?’ is to Sly 
Patrick. 

“‘T et Erin Remember,’ is to The Red Fox. 

“‘The Meeting of the Waters,’ is to Old Head of 
Dennis. 

“‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ is to The Groves of 
Blarney. 

“OC, Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,’ is to My Lodging Is on the Cold Ground, 
and which to the words of ‘Harvard, Fair Harvard,’ has 
been the college song of Harvard for over two hundred 
years. 

“Music in its modern form was first recognized in 
Ireland with the coming of such composers as John 
Field (inventor of the Nocturne), William Wallace and 
Michael Balfe. Possibly the most distinctive work was 
done by Field. Following them, some of the musicians 
of note, of Irish birth, have been Hamilton Harty, 
Charles Villiers Stanford and Victor Herbert (who 
spent most of his active professional life in America). 

Dr. Annie Patterson, of Cork, a frequent contributor 
to Tur Erune, is reported to be the first woman to re- 
ceive the degree of Doctor of Music, by examination, 
from a great university. : 

“There has grown up a real literature relating to the 
music of Ireland. Over ninety volumes have been pub- 
lished on the subject. Among those who wrote most 
extensively and interestingly may be mentioned Petrie, 


Bunting, Joyce, Grattan Flood, Captain Francis O’Neill » 


(now living in Chicago) and Redfern Mason (now liy- 
ing in California). 

“Of the earliest printed Irish dance, dated 1613, the 
only known copy is in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. The original manuscript of The Last Rose of 
Summer was offered at auction three years ago, in New 
York, and was bought for six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, to be added to the treasures of a private 
collector. 

“A fit conclusion of this discussion of Irish music 
would be to quote a prophetic utterance from James 


Shirley’s ‘St. Patrick for Ireland’—a play produced for . 


the first time at the Dublin Theatre (Werburgh Street) 
on St. Patrick’s Day of 1639—all the more notable for 
having been written by a famous English dramatist of 
some three centuries ago: 

“This. nation 
Shall in a fair succession thrive, and grow 
Up the world’s academy, and disperse, : 
As the rich stream of human and divine knowledge, 
Clear streams to water foreign kingdoms; 
Which shall be proud to owe what they possess 
In Icarning to this great all-nursing Ireland?” 


Music Teachers’ Organizations Honor 
Their Founder, the Late 
Theodore Presser 


Tur Erupe Music Macazine has been in receipt of 
thousands of letters of sympathy and eulogy, since. the 
death of the founder, in October. It is a very thrilling 
experience for those who worked side by side with him 
for decades, to read these magnificent tributes. Of 
course it is impossible to print this great volume of cor- 
respondence. We do, however, take great honor in pub- 
lishing here tributes that have come from two great 
Music Teacher Organizations, of which he was founder. 


From the Music Teachers’ National 
Association 


(Resolution Introduced by Waldo S. Pratt) 


On Ocrozer 28, 1925, occurred the death of. Theodore 
Presser, in Philadelphia, where for more than forty 
years he had been noted as editor, publisher and philan- 
thropist. His public career has elsewhere been described 
and eulogized. We of this Association cannot fail to 
add grateful recognition of his services to us. | 

In 1876, Mr. Presser, then a teacher at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, was the ani- 
mating spirit in that group of earnest men who or- 
ganized The Music Teachers’ National Association at 
a meeting held on December 26th of that year at Del- 
aware, he being chosen as the first Secretary. For 
several years thereafter, though not. holding office, he 
continued influential in the early stages of our develop- 
ment, Later, when he removed first to Virginia and 
then to Philadelphia, and became absorbed in large 
business enterprises, he gradually came to have but a 
distant relation to our affairs. He was not forgotten 
by us, however; and in 1919, when the Association met 
at Philadelphia, and when the sessions were enriched by 
his hospitality, and his reminiscences, he was hailed as 
“The Father of the Association,’ and made our one and 
only Honorary Life Member. We had hoped that he 
could share next year in our semi-centennial celebration. 

All who knew him will testify to the graciotis kindli- 
ness of his nature, to his indefatigable industry and prac- 
tical skill, and to the sympathy and liberality with which, 
in various: ways, he sought both to encourage and sup- 
port those seeking to enter the profession of music- 
teaching, and to provide for the happiness and peace of 
those who had become veterans in that profession. 
Besides the useful periodical, Tue Erupr, by which he 
is best known, the munificent Presser. Foundation, with 
its princely endowment, will stand as an enduring monu- 
ment of his eagerness for service. He will long be re- 
membered in warm affection and high esteem by a 
multitude who have been benefited by his life and work. 


(A Resolution Introduced by Carl W. Grimm) 


Tur M. T. N. A. honors the memory of Theodore 
Presser by acknowledging its debt of gratitude for his 
having adopted the Association’s project of a Musicians’ 
Home; for his having’ single-handedly established the 
large and beautiful Home for Retired Music Teachers 
in Philadelphia; and finally for his endowing this Home 
from his immense iortune, in order to secure it for 
the future. 


A Tribute from the Philadelphia Mu 
Teacher’s Association 
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| Results from Daily Lessons _ | 


By May Hamiltcn Helm : | 


Tue following certificate was given to a pupil: 
tween June 20th and November 21th, deducting, 
weeks vacation, Julia H., age eight years, who had |: 
piano in her own home before August, learned to plaj 
fectly with both hands, the twelve major scales thi 
two octaves. These she learned to form by tetrachor¢, 
knows their signatures. She knows tonic and dor’ 
chords in.all major keys on the keyboard, though | 
yet on the staves. She has memorized and can pl 
curately five little pieces, including Silent Night al 
menreich’s Spinning Song. She can read simple | 
either bass or treble, and some first-grade solos. | 


_ polyphonic exercises have been given.” 


Could any child, except a prodigy, have | 
that much in one lesson a week? Many of my pupil! 
done as well as little Julia, though results with beg) 
were not so satisfactory until the daily-lesson ple 
adopted. Now a beginner is never accepted und 
other system. 


Analyzing the Process 


By Hugo O. Bornn 


A pupit who was having unusual difficulty kr 
to read his notes with any degree of fluency, leadt 
give considerable thought to the matter, and I dis 
that every note struck on the piano was the ‘rel 
quite a complicated process. The eye first sees t 
and telegraphs to the brain that middle C, for in 
is required. The brain sends an order to the fi'é 
strike middle C. The finger does this, and the } 
final judge, decides that the right note has been i 
This process comes easily and quickly to many; i 
one who is finding difficulty in seeing, thinking, 
and hearing the note in an instant, the plan I us 
this pupil might be helpful. 2 

I explained the process to him and that we wil 
about training each action individually until the | 
follow each other rapidly and accurately. First” 
brain. This was trained by reading the notes alot: 
out playing. A portion of every lesson was set al 
reading and the pupil would call out the notes o! 
ody taken at random, at first very simple, then g 
increasing in range and skips. When this -wa! 
fairly well, we took up the next step, brain to! 
I dictated melodies to him which he played. 


speed and accuracy. Some elementary ee 
/ 


) 


appeared. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G, HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,”’ hecreiar not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Volume of Tone 


I took an examination in musie last June and 
failed. The examiner szid that my touch was too 
light, and that I played on top of the keys-too 
much. He said that I needed more volume in my 

aying. " ; 

e Binawe advise me what studies and pieces I should 
take up in oider to make my touch moze firm, and 
play with more volume of tone. ES Na Cae os 


t is not so much a question of what you should play 
o how you should practice. All the studies on which 
have hitherto worked, for instance, are just as pro- 
tive of volume as any others, providing that they are 
ted with the proper touch. 

ou are evidently using the finger touch too exclusively 
hout the reinfozcement of the hand.and arm touches, 
ch are made much of by modern pianists. For @ 
ussion of the hand touch, I refer you to answers in 
Round Tables for May and June, 1924. The arm 
shes employ the weight of the forearm or of the 
arm, from the shoulder. These are discussed under 
heading Weight Touch in the Round Table for April, 
5. Also, you may consult the following books with 
fit : 

‘obias Matthay: First Principles of Pianoforte Play- 


. W. Grabill: The Mechanics of Piano Technic. 
fark Hambourg: How to Play the Piano. 

etter still, study with a teacher who is up-to-date 
the subject ! 


Bach and the Pedal 
“To what extent should the pedal be employed in 

playing Bach’s piano compositions ?”’ TAs 

ne should be very wary in such employment, for two 
sons: first, because Bach had no pedal whatever on 
clavichord, for which most of his so-called piano 
ks were written; and second, because the com- 
ated voice parts which we find in his fugal composi- 
s lose their required individuality and become ‘“‘mussy” 
reated with the pedal. 

1 general, we may say that little or no pedal. should 
ised in playing the fugues and kindred pieces. Works 
a freer, preluding character may employ the pedal 
tive body and resonance to individual chords, or to 
ups of notes which, if sounded together, would pro- 
2 such a chord. Perhaps ‘the best example of this 
2r case is found in the very first prelude of the Wcll- 


apered Clavichord, where the pedal may well -be used 
‘e in each measure, thus: 


ut be sure to use too little rather than too much 
u; and in doubtful cases, leave the ‘pedal violently 
e 


Types of Piano Music 


I have two pupils about twelve years of age who 
are playing Bach’s Two-part Inventions and other 
pieces of that grade. One ‘of the pupils is exeeed- 
ingly brilliant, and both are fond of showy music. 
What kind of pieces should you recommend, so that 
‘the taste for the less showy pieces would increase? 

When, as a rule, are pupils mentally ready for 
Nocturnes, and other music which requires to be 
Played with feeling? Would it be a mistake to 
ere Nocturnes (not Chopin's) to the above pu- 
pils 
| Do you think I ought to require as much slow 
practice for clarity, be as exacting and keep these 
[Ewo pupils on pieces as long as I would older as 

Vie 


re may distinguish three principal types of piano 
dositions: (1) Salon music—brilliant in style, and 
ding dances, transcriptions, études and so on. (2) 


tc of sentiment, such as nocturnes, reveries, ‘ro- - 


‘es and (3) Intellectual music—the Bach Inventions, 
ies, and so forth. ; 


‘ten these three types are closely united, as in 
in's Impromptu in A flat, where the first and third 
are of the salon type, while the intervening passage 


—. 


is pure poetic sentiment. In the classic sonatas, too, 
we often find an intellectual first movement, a poctic 
second movement, and a brilliant third movement. 

Now, the object of piano instruction should be not 
only to secure technical expertne:s, but also to make 
pupils perform intelligently all styles of music. Hence 
the broad-minded teacher will familiarize his pupils with 
all three of the types mentioned above, in order that they 
may not become so one-sided as to ‘play only brilliant 
music, only sentimental melodies, or even only Bach. 

Young people are naturally attracted toward the showy 
style, since it is through this style that they are able to 
make the most startling impression. And there is no 
reason why they should not be given worthy examples 
of this style, such as Godard’s Second Waltz or Mac- 
Dowell’s Hungarian. 

But the same pupils will become equally or even more 
enthusiastic over the “soulful” style, if it be properly in- 
troduced to them; for music is ‘primarily the language 
of the emotions, with which they are bubbling over; and 
they should be taught from the very first to voice these 
emotions in their music. Show the pupil, therefore, 
how to put “soul” into even the simptest of melodies, 
and he will enjoy this medium of self-expression. Take, 
for instance, the very first number of Schumann’s op. 
68, Mclodic—and have it played so that each phrase 
sings its message to the performer and atiditor. 

Thence the pupil should gradually progress, until he 
can play such pieces as Grieg’s Albumleaf, Op. 12, No. 7 
and Ehrlich’s Barcarolle in G, with the same intensive 
expression. With such training, he may tackle a Chopin 
Nocturne whenever his technic is sufficiently formed. 

As to the intellectual type, you were wise in giving 
the Bach Jnzventions as a kind of background. While 
young people do not take to this type so eagerly, they 
will come to like it, if it be properly presented to them, 
and in not too large doses. 

Certainly, I should pay close attention to every detail 
of clarity and accuracy in the case of the children of 
whom you speak; for it is precicely in this formative 
period that future habits are established. 


The Meaning of ‘To Chord’’ 


It now appears that I was wrong as to my conjecture 
of the meaning of “to chord” (see Round Table in July 
Erupe)—an expression which is not expla:ned in any 
of the dictionaries (lexicographers take notice!). Two 
letters recently received shed light on the subject; and 
I herewith thank the writers for the:r lucid explanations. 

The first is from Mr. Louis Akin, of Corning, Iowa: 


The verb “to chord” is one of quite common use amon 
people of rural communities, both here and in New York 
State, where I resided some forty years. You might fre- 
quently have heard someone say: “Now, Jim will play ‘Old 
Zip Coon’ on his fiddle, if you will ‘chord’ for him on the 
ergan (usually an asthmatie parlor o-gan), and we'll have 
a Virginia Reel.”’ I have “chorded” for more than one fiddler 
in the hop yards of Scholaris County, in my youth, and also 
here in lowa on cottage organ, with piano and guitar. It 
usually is a tedious and dreary performance of thumping out 
the three principal chords of an accompaniment to the simplo 
dance tunes, with an occasional brief shift to-a closely related 
key. It has no especial connection with this hideous thing 
they call “jazz,” for which the proper verb should be “to 
dis-chord.”” 


Mr. Herbert M. Schueller, of Nicollet, Minnesota, 
corroborates the foregoing statements, adding, in regard 
to dance music: 


The person that played the melody told the pianist what 


-key the piece was in, and he singled out in his mind the 


chords of that particular key. The melodie and harmonic 
inner sense of the pianist would tell him what chords were 
needed for a given passage. 

The forms were very simple. 
the hands would play thus: 

Measure 1, Beat 1: L. H. octave of C. . 

Measure 1, Beat 2: R. IH. chord of C in root position, 

So it would proceed, different tenes of the @ chord being 
used. in the base, and different positions of the @ chord being 
used in the treble whenever it seemed well. All other chords 
used were similarly treated. ‘ 

Since all the melodies were easily memorized, little practice 
was needed to learn how “to chord.” A waltz would have 
the bass note on Beat 1, with treble notes on Beats 2 and 3; 
and all other measures would be played as seemed fitting. 


For a two-step, key of C, 


In my boyhood days I used to meet people who boasted 
that they could play by ear an accompaniment to any 
tune, in any key—although I do not recall that the verb 
“to chord” was applied to the process. Inasmuch’ as the 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


three chords above mentioned—the tonic, dominant and 
subdominant—contain all the tones of ‘a given scale, they 
can evidently be used to harmonize any note of the mel- 
ody by playing them in any desircd succession, and in 
such figures as the following: 


To cultivate the art of “chording,” therefore, one has 
simply to memorize a formula such as the above, to 
transpose it into every key, and finally to adapt it, by 


one’s sense of harmonic and rhythmic fitness, to 
given tune and measure. Another word for a 
effect is “vamping”—a word used by pianists in vaude- 
vilie shows, who must stand ready to concoct an accom- 
paniment to any tune at a moment's notice. 

The three chords do very well for ordinary tunes, but 
woe betide the player who tries <o fit them to the modern 
music of ‘dis-chord.” 


any 
similar 


Getting Command of Technic 


“IT am now twenty-six years old and am self- 
taught. I practiced on the reed organ till the age 
of nineteen, when I fell in with some copies of THe 
ETupr., 3y carefully reading these .I became con- 
scious of what relaxation means and began to apply 
it in my playing. 

“About a year later I had access to a piano on 
which I still practice. I have worked through vari- 
ous studies, but cannot play at a rapid tempo without 
making mistakes. Even pieces that I ean play well 
at a moderate tempo give this same trouble when I 
try to play them faster. Can you help me to over- 
come this? 

“T can now play musie of the fourth of fifth grade. 
What is the highest grade I am likely to attain, see- 
ing that I was an adult beginner ? 

“Please suggest exercises that will help me, I 
have had no practice in trills, chords and tremolos. 

“Ts it essential for one to work through all four 
volumes of Mason's Touch and Technic? Which of 
these do you consider most important ?—Snrrrovs. 


From what you say, I surmise that you have still 
much to do in the way of relaxation; for facility in 
pla, ing depends largely upon this factor. There is no 
time when one may say, “I am now able to relax per- 
fectly, ind so need not worry further about the matter.” 
One must constantly watch lest stiffness, especially of 
the wrists, should creep in. Also, it is always possible 
to obtain more relaxation, by patient care and exam- 
ination. 

Try this exercise: Sitting at the keyboard, let the 
arm hang loosely at the side. Raise the forearm, with 
the Wrist dangling limply from it, very slowly, until 
it arrives at a position just above the keyboard. Now 
drop the forearm and hand, until the thumb sounds 
middle C. Hold the key down, and circle the wrist 
about the thumb as far as it will go in either direction. 
Repeat this circling process, holding each of the 


fingers down in turn. 

Next, practice five-finger exercises, such as the fol- 
lowing, keeping the wrist hizh during one measure and 
low during the next: 


Begin by playing very slowly, with full tone, and 
gradually increase the speed, lightening the touch at 
the same time, untit you play as fast as possible, pianis- 
simo. 

Raising and lowering the wrists as I have indicated 
minimizes the danger of stiffness, since the latter condi- 
tion is most easily attained when the hand, forearm and 
wrist are horizontal. Similar exercises may be formed 
on the scales and arpeggios. 

For works on technic I refer you to Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios, by Cooke, also the Complete 
School of Technic, by I. Philipp. It would be a good 
plan for you to work through the four books of Touch 
and Technic, whichtare of equal importance in a broad 
course of study. 
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THE WIT OF AUBER 


Wuite it was a remarkable thing that 
Mendelssohn at the age of seventeen should 
have composed the Overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” it is perhaps no 
less remarkable that Francois Auber should 
have reversed this record by not even be- 
ginning his real musical career until he 
was nearly forty, and going steadily ahead 
until he died, approaching his ninetieth 
year. Up to that time he had been an 
amateur, the son of a.rich father, who 
seemed to love only his horses and having 
“good times” by amusing charming ladies 
with charming ballads. Not until his 
father’s death did he set to work in earnest, 
as a result of financial ruin, and, after a 
struggle to live down his former reputa- 
tion, emerge triumphantly as a composer 
of first rank, and finally become director 
of the Paris Conservatoire. He retained, 
however, much of his social distinction and 
quick wit. Of a singer notorious for sing- 
ing out of tune, Auber said: “He sings 
between the keys of the piano.” Of an- 
other, whose voice was harsh and manner 
overbearing, he said: “Duprez shouts so 
that he hurts the chest of his’ audience.” 
He rarely slept more than four hours, and 
never went to bed till daybreak. “Don’t 
you think,” a lady asked him, “that it is 
very unpleasant to grow old?” The white- 
haired octogenarian smiled. ‘Very,’ he 
agreed, “but until now growing old has 
always been regarded as the only way to 
live long.” Yet he felt his age. When, 
for the first time, he heard Patti at her 
Parisian debut, he rushed from the theater 
after the first act; and, on being ques- 
tioned, he replied with tears in his eyes: 
“T will not talk about it; I will not talk 
about it. J have been young the whole 
evening.” His passion for horses was life- 
long, and when these were taken from him 
to be used as food when the Prussians 
invested Paris, the fact is said to have 
greatly hastened his end. His best-known 
operas are “Fra Diavolo” and “Le Cheval 
de Bronze.” 


Good taste is the progressive product of 
progressing-fineness and discrimination in 
the nerves, educated attention, high and 
noble emotional constitution, and increas- 
ing intellectual facilities—Grant Allen. 


HORSE SENSE—MUSICAL 


“Wirn regard to ordinary domestic ani- 
mals, undoubtedly the majority are fond 
of music,” thinks Margaret Strickland, 
writing in the London Strand. Magazine. 
“Horses, once they have become accustomed 
to it, delight to march to the strains of a 
military band, though any harsh or sudden 
sound, such as the beating of drums or 
violent trumpeting, they hate. To give an 
instance of how a horse can be affected by 
music, take the case of Double Cance, who 
won the Grand National this year. 

“He was down to run on March 12th, at 
Cheltenham, and was confidently expected 
to win. However, on the morning of the 
race he was found in such a highly nervous 
condition that the trainer, Fred. Archer, 
decided it was unwise to run him. It ap- 
peared that someone had been singing, and 
playing a banjo, outside the horse’s box on 
the eve of the race, and to this was at- 
tributed the animal’s indisposition. I have 
it from Mr. Archer that the horse was 
sweating from heail to foot. 

“Horses, especially thoroughbreds, are 
so sensitive and highly strung that any 
strong emotion, whether of pleasure or dis- 
tress, can easily upset their whole calibre; 
consequently their owners would be well 
advised to see that there are no strolling 
musicians in the close vicinity of their 
stables.” 

Curiosity compels one to ask what would 
happen to the calibre of an army mule if 
somebody was mean enough to play a saxo- 
phone in his close vicinity. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


HOW THEODORE THOMAS CONDUCTED 


In THESE days of great symphony or- 
chestras it is well not to forget the pioneer 
work done by such men as_ Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whose methods might well 
be imitated by others to-day. 

“It was a fundamental principle with 
Thomas, in rehearsal, to keep his musicians 
so absorbingly interested in their work 
that their attention was riveted on his every 
gesture,” says Rose Fay Thomas (his 
widow and biographer) in her “Memoirs of 
Theodore Thomas.” “He permitted no talk- 
ing or moving about during a rehearsal, 
and if he saw the attention of even the re- 
motest singer in the back row begin to 
waver, he would recall the delinquent to 
his duty with such a sharp rebuke that not 
enly the offender but everyone else on the 
stage would ‘come to time.’ But 
if the reproofs of Thomas were severe, 
they were, on the other hand, never insult- 
ing, and were framed to spur the inattentive 
to duty, not to humiliate their pride. If he 


had anything of the latter kind to say to 
one of his performers, he would say it in 
private. 

“Nothing mode ica so indignantly angry 
as when his orchestra was treated with dis- 
courtesy by any other condyctor. So par- 
ticular was he about this that sometimes, 
when an ill-mannered or inexperienced con- 
ductor was rehearsing with them, I have 
known him to sit on the stage himself 
throughout the rehearsal, in order to make 
sure that nothing of the sort should happen. 

“His orchestral rehearsals were apt to 
be long as well as strenuous—he was care- 
ful, however, not to fatigue his musicians 
unduly, in order to keep their work fresh 
and vital. As long as the music itself was 
sufficient to hold their attention, he would 
keep them closely at work. But when he 
saw that they were beginning to flag, he 
would brighten the atmosphere with all 
sorts of fun and nonsense, or by a little 
recess for relaxation.” 


THE MUSIC OF SNAKE-CHARMERS 


A writer in The Statesman (Calcutta) 
tells how a nomadic tribe of Hindoos, wan- 
dering among the islands in open boats, 
catch poisonous snakes to sell to the Zoos 
and private collectors, by means of music. 
The author accompanied one of these snake 
charmers early one morning. 

“There were three or four women with 
him from the other boats,” he writes, “and 
on getting ashore they spread out a bit and 
moved into a patch of short scrub, I kept 
alongside the bearded one. ina short while 
he drew out his pipe and commenced a 
weird and crude melody. It started in a 
plaintive minor key and very, very gradu- 
ally increased in volume, while the rhythm 
changed to a langorous waltz-like air, inier- 
spersed by sudden quaint runs up the scale. 
This music continued for some ten minutes, 
and then I heard a rustle in the grass ahead 


of me, and looking there, beheld a tremen- 
dous cobra, of the ‘spectacled’ variety, 
gliding forward. 
“Feeling chilly about the spine, I re- 
treated a few steps, and gazed, fascinated 
by the dread reptile, which glided to within 
ten feet or so of the piper, and then slowly 
erected its hooded head, with unwinking 
gaze fixed on him. The latter now quick- 
ened the beat of the tune, playing a lively 
sort of jig, while the cobra’ began swaying 
to the tune. Faster and faster went the 
music, while faster and faster swayed the 


reptile, till the charmer ran up the scale, 


in a burst of sound and broke off suddenly 
on a top note. The snake Stopped swaying 
on the instant, and remained as if stricken 
to stone; at that time the “charmer. strode 
forward, calmly caught it below the head 
and thrust it casually into his basket.” 


SIR EDWARD 


Writine in the London Strand Magazine, 
Sir Landon Ronald tells us that Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, England’s foremost composer, 
“Gs a most complex character, and as a man 
is extremely difficult to understand. He 
is a mass of contradictions and paradoxes. 
For instance, to-day he will be most com- 
municative and talkative, and to-morrow 
there will not be a word to be got out of 
him. He is nervous and shy before stran- 
gers, but is affectionate and hospitable to 
his intimates. He has an amazing brain, 
and is master of many intricate things which 
have nothing to do with music. 

“He is a great reader and must have a 
wonderfully retentive memory, because 
whether the subject under discussion is 
Greek literature, gardening, chemistry, en- 
gineering or horse-racing, he is equally at 
home with all questions of the day and 
often takes one’s breath by the depth of his 


“When all is said, the future destiny of 
an art depends entirely upon that inscrut- 
able thing called genius. Great inventors 
are rare, and they alone are entitled to 
point the way to the future, leaving it to 


ELGAR IS: SHY 


knowledge. The one subject which he 
always declines to talk abotit is music, and 
hundreds of times I have heard him repeat 
the remark, ‘I know nothing about music.’ 
As a matter of fact, I can vouch that he has 


an enormous ihowledge of music—both 


ancient and modern—and.I cannot help 
thinking that what was ence said perhaps 
as a joke has developed into a habit. Elgar 
plays no games, to my knowledge, but he 
loves to joke and chaff his friends. He is 
fond of walking, and is very much happier 
in the country than in any big city. He has 
a great love for animals, and like many 
another great man, his dog is his master. 

“He has a peculiarly fine-head and is of 
aristocratic bearing; and.there is a great 
deal in his character and his outlook which 
can be best expressed by the word which 
he so often uses in his own orchestral 
scores, ‘Nobilamente.’” 


others to define their work, not at the time 
of its production, but at a sufficiently later 
period for them to see it in a light that 
is at once comparative and synthetic.” 
—Charles V. Borren, in The Chesterian. 


THE BTU! 


LOTCONS Ulie VOU; Visse TO q 
SULT YOU! 


Mopvern performers of ancient m 
who revolt against the lengthy repetit 
so characteristic of 18th century son; 
and symphonies, may be relieved to le 
that contemporaries of Haydn, Mozart 
Schubert (who had a peculiar passion 
“repeats”) also objected to them. Am 
these iconoclasts were some promir 
musicians, including no less a genius t 
Grétry.. In. his “Memoirs and Essays 
Music,” Grétry ridicules “repeats” thus 

“A sonata is a discourse. What she 
we think of a man who cuts his sp 
in half and repeats twice each of 
halves?. ‘I was at your house this m« 
ing; yes, I was at your: house this m« 
ing to consult you about a business mai 
to consult: you about a business mat 
Repetitions in music affect me in 
manner. 

“Let us discriminate, however, ee 
useless repetitions and a charming phi 
that occurs three or four times, or 
repetition of a delightful air. Just as 
may say to his sweetheart, ‘I love y 
ten times in the same visit,-so one 1 
repeat a phrase that is full of emotion 
am speaking of the long repetition — 
forms the half of a musical discourse,” 

“The voice is a gift of God, an end 
ment of nature, but singing, like any of 
art, requires much study and work, an 
that sense it is acquired.”—JoHNn Coa’ 


THE TOWN OF PALESTRINA 


Few of us recognize in Giovanni P 
luigi Sante, the composer, “Palestrina,” 
called from his birthplace. In a biogra 
of this, the last and greatest of the m 
eval contrapuntists, Zoe Kendrick Pynet 
describes the little town in the Sabine H 
some twenty miles from Rome: 

“Tt charmis even now in its squalor | 
decay; for, though sacked and besieged 
more than one occasion, it still retains m 
nificent remains of pediment, plinth 
cornice, nor can anything rob it of 
lovely setting in the chains of the Sal 
and Alban Hills, or of the flower-scei 
breezes from the adjacent campa 
(countryside). 

“From its position the town was ( 
sidered almost impregnable. It was | 
ther defended by fortifications, partly | 
historic, partly Latin, against which 
forces of Rienzi hurled themselves in v 
It had not always been so fortunate. 
a quarrel between Pope Boniface VII 
its Colonna overlords; Palestrina suffi 
almost total destruction, and its adja 
acres were strewn with salt, so that 
green thing should grow. therein.”. _ 

After this reminder of the Roman tr 
ment of Carthage the author describes | 
ther attacks on the city, including one’ 
took place about the ,time Pierluigi Si 
was born. But “again Palestrina | 
from its ashes, and to-day it is not un 
sonable to suppose that the tortuous str! 
picturesque town-gates and fountains, 
water-carriers with their graceful cop) 
pots—even the shepherds in their long ¥ 
cloaks and high-crowned hats—can | 
changed little since this last upheaval, | 
they are all survivors of a medieval { 

“Tradition identifies a rough, two-sto 
structure as the home of the great m 
cian’s family. Built almost on the t 
wall, it is only separated from it at. 
back by a small garden. In front, an ' 
side staircase leads to a loggia, from w! 
a once-large room (now divided 
four), with high open hearth, is ente 
Here the father with his wife, Maria ! 
mondi, lived, and here the boy, Giové 
Pietuint: was born, probably towards 
end of 1525.” 


“Melody is the kernel of musit, 
which harmony is related as” gravy 
roast meat.’—Schopenhauer. 


THE ETUDE 


A Lesson on Mendelssohn’s Boat Song in A Minor 


By Victor Biart 


GONDOLA gliding indolently over the placid 
' waters of Venice—the City of Canals—bearing, 
perhaps, a daughter of sunny Italy, basking in 
the dreamy atmosphere of a summer evening; at 
the helm a brawny oarsman singing his song to the 
rhythmical cadence of the stroke of his oars: this picture 
which, painted in tones, constitutes the barcarole or 
Venetian gondolier song. Its basic element is rhythm, 
the illustrative agency in the musical portrayal of mo- 
tion. The regular cadence of the movement of the 
oars corresponds to the recurrent accents on the begin- 
nings of groups of beats. The barcarole (Ital. barca. 
rowboat) is usually in %% measure, a primary accent 
falling on the first beat, a secondary or lighter one on 
the fourth beat. The rhythmic charm of the barca- 
role is scarcely less than the tunefulness inevitable in 
music originating in Italy, that land of eternal melody. 
This type of composition is admirably adapted to moods 
that require a short piece for their expression, such as 
the dreamy, the contemplative,-and their kindred. Fur- 
thermore the descriptive charm of the illustration of mo- 
tion and the portrayal of water plays on the imagination 
of the hearer and stirs the fancy of the romantic com- 
poser. 

The romantic composer of the nineteenth century, 
whose chief concern is the emotional and the imagina- 
tive, naturally found the barcarole a congenial vehicle 
of expression. What could, therefore, stimulate a re- 
ceptive young composer like Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy more effectively than such a scene in the city of 
the Doges, as above described? 

After his triumphant visit to England in 1829, fol- 
lowed by a pleasure trip to Scotland, the fruits of 
which latter were his sparkling concert overture “Fin- 
gal’s Cave’ and his “Scotch Symphony,” he under- 
took a journey to Italy, in 1830, under the spell of 
which land more than one composer has come, before 
and after him. The greatest. inspiration of this visit 
was his “Italian Symphony.” But by no means of 
minor significance are the Venetian gondola songs— 
those exquisite little compositions that can never age, 
because they spring from that source of immortality 
in music, spontaneity. For this reason they have en- 
dured after many works more pretentious—including 
operas and symphonies—have gathered the dust of obliv- 
ion. These gondola songs are among the gems con- 
tained in that collection of piano classics—classics of 
romanticism—the songs without words. To one who 
disdainfully characterized these miniatures as sugar- 
water, Hans von Bulow replied: “No, they are noble 
wine !” 

There are four gondola songs: the first in G minor, 
No. 6 in the First Book, published in 1834; the second, 
F-sharp minor, No. 6 in the Second Book, which was 
given to the public in the following year; the third, 
in A minor, which is No. 5 of the Fifth Book and ap- 
peared in print in 1844; the fourth, in A major, a 
posthumous work which made its appearance with the 
Eighth Book in 1868. 

The third gondola song does not date from the com- 
posers first visit to Italy, it is true; the time of its com- 
position is not known, but is believed by some authori- 
ties to have been 1842-3. The minor mode, chosen for 
the first three gondola songs, gives them a certain 
sombreness that adds to the charm of the Venetian 
coloring. This imparts a somewhat wistful touch to 
these charming lyrics—for lyrics they are, because of 
their contemplative character. At the same time they 
are descriptive miniatures, for they illustrate placid 
waters and the rhythmical motion of the boat. In'‘form 
they are the essence of that clarity that points to the 
classical education of their highly cultured author. 


Analysis 


A® ANALYSIS of the third gondola song will re- 

veal at once its structure, namely that of three- 
part song form, the Third Part being an abridged re- 
turn of Part I—in this piece, as not infrequently, re~ 
duced to a single phrase. The customary repeats are 
also made. The piece will also be readily seen to be 
laid out in regular four-measure phrases, with an in- 
terludial measure inserted between the end of Part I 
and its repetition and between Parts II and III, the 
latter two being repeated as a unit. Their repetiticn 
shows a slightly altered accompaniment in the alto 
part, in form of syncopation, which heightens the ac- 
tivity and may correspond to increased motion of the 
water. 


i 
) 


Each of the three fundamental eleiments of music 


plays its part in the composition of this piece: har- 


mony, maintained by means of the damper pedal, repre- 
sents the mass of water; rhythm, with its recurrent ac- 
cents on the first and fourth beats in the accompaniment, 
describes the gently renewed impulses of the oars and 
consequent movement of the boat; the song and ex- 
pressional element, finally, are vested in melody. 

An introductory phrase reveals the functions of har- 
mony and rhythm, producing the body of sound or tonal 
substance in the regular rhythmic cadence of the % 
measure. This accompanimental figure underlies the 
entire piece. A vocative motive in the treble of the 
second measure, repeated an octave lower in measure 
3 and 4 in reverse metre, calls forth the melody, which 
begins with the Antecedent of Part I. The soft mel- 
ody, subdued in its crepuscular pianissimo, moving in 
double-notes, mostly thirds, like two strands, is ex- 
quisitely tender. Like a little wash of the water against 
the boat is the group of graces interjected into measure 
7. The semi-cadence reached on the first beat of mea- 
sure 8 brings the phrase to its inconclusive end and 
calls forth the Consequent phrase, which gives its an- 
swer. A new light is revealed as the melody rises to 
G in measure 10—the climax of the phrase and of the 
period—illuminated by the dominant and tonic har- 
monies of the bright relative major key. Quite con- 
trasting with this is the gentle poignancy produced by 
the suspensions C and E against the D and F of the 
accompaniment on the first beat of measure 11 and the 
touch of sadness of the fourth beat. The ending of 
the period is tastefully rounded off by the vocative 
motive from the introduction. What a charm the 
bright coloring produces through the treatment of the 
melody in combined octaves and thirds in the repetition 
of this Part! 

A bond of unity between this and the Second Part 
is the series of ascending thirds with which the latter 
begins in the second half of measure 21. Its similarity 
to the corresponding portion of measure 5 may suggest 
community of origin. Like a new stanza is Part II, 
which plainly represents a new phase of the subject. 
No feature occasions this more than the dominant har- 
mony to which the graceful and happy melody swings 
on the accented portion of each measure of the Antece- 
dent phrase. The harmonic cadence, joining that of the 
rhythm, emphasizes the element of motion underlying 
the piece. 


The Climax 


4 CONSEQUENT phrase contains the climax of 
the piece, reached in measure 29. The impulsive as- 
cent of melody and accompaniment through this phrase 
affords the outlet to the emotional stress and expansion 
which are the natural culmination of the expressional 
element. Hence the accents and crescendo which lead 
to the climax. The chord of the diminished-seventh 
which is the harmonic basis of this climax, produces 
what may be termed an open ending; that is, instead of 
concluding the piece with Part II, it calls forth the 
tonic harmony, into which it resolves and which, by 
functioning as a basis of recommencement, introduces 
Part III. The introductory purpose of this harmony 
(tonic), ushering in a part instead of concluding one, 
is particularly indicated by the retention of the fifth (E) 
in the bass and the holding of its root (A) in abeyance 
until the fourth measure of this phrase (measure 35). 

Attention is invited to the admirable manner in 
which the connection of Part II to Part III is effected. 
The climactic effect of measure 29 is preserved by ex- 
tending the duration of the harmony—the chord of the 
diminished seventh—two measures further, so as to 
avoid too abrupt an ending of Part II. Even melodic 
activity is maintained during this brief interlude by 
the appearance beneath the accompaniment of the little 
vocative motive from the introduction, though now so 
modified as to fit the harmony. The flowing continuity 
of these two measures produces an aquatic effect of de- 
lightful descriptive character. 

Of great charm is the unexpected close of the repeti- 
tion of Parts II and III (as a whole) in the tonic ma- 
jor key in measure 49, producing an effect of pleasant 
surprise. In this agreeable manner Part III is linked 
with the Coda, the first phrase of which employs for 
its subject matter the Antecedent phrase of Part IT. 
In the radiant brightness of the key of A major the 
next phrase runs in flowing 16th-notes up in treble, to 
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meander downwards to the end of the piece, during 
which latter process the little vocative motive appears 
in the left hand part in happy retrospect. 


How to Render the Piece 


ITHOUT further reflection it might seem that a’ 

short, characteristic piece like the barcarole under 
consideration, presenting no particular technical dif- 
ficulties, could be played well by almost any fairly ad- 
vanced amateur, without further ado. Sueh is by no 
means the case. 

The fundamental requisites of the artistic rendering 
of this piece are the maintenance of rather strict time 
and a flowing tone. In but few instances are fluctuations 
of tempo permissible. The introductory phrase should 
be in strict time, for it indicates the illustrative char- 
acter and purpose of the piece. There is here no emo- 
tional stress to prompt any departure from the tempo, 
regularity of which is, moreover, essential to the ca- 
dence of rowing. Without a tone as above described, 
every note will sound hard and percussive. This piece 
can, therefore, serve as a most opportune study for a 
liquid, fluent tone. To this end the fingers should be 
held so loose and relaxed as to depress the keys gently. 
This will allow the tone to flow out of the instrument, 
so to speak. The beginning should, of course, be the 
softest possible, yet the first and fourth heats in the ac- 
companiment, which mark the stroke of the oars and 
stand out as rhythmical salients, should be given a some- 
what brighter shade of tone color. The little vocative 
motive in measure 2 will be loud enough at forte. If 
it be appreciated how soft, yet resplendent, the melody 
must be then only will the difficulty of the place in the 
matter of touch and tone production be realized. . More- 
over, the lower strand of the melody (corresponding to 
an alto) should be subordinated to the upper line (so- 
prano). By applying to every rise of the-melody a gen- 
tle crescendo and to each fall a diminuendo, justice will 
be done to the tone coloring so necessary in this piece. 
The poise that resides in the longer notes requires that 
they be well held out—that the accompaniment be not 
allowed to hurry them. Particular attention is called 
to the necessity of carrying the crescendo at the end of 
measure 5 to a bright culmination on the peak of the 
melody, which, in this phrase, is reached on the first beat 
of the following measure. Measure 7 is rather diffi- 
cult of proper treatment, on account of the series of 
grace-notes. The first of these should begin on the 
fourth beat. They must then be executed rapidly 
enough to bring the A of this beat in due time. Yet 
each note should be clearly audible. In order to avoid 
interruption of the flow of the melody, hold the A and 
C of the third beat as long as possible. An entirely 
different tone quality, again, is required for the series 
of grace-notes, namely, one of translucent clarity and 
softness, so that they merely ripple against the melody 
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notes F-sharp and A of the fourth beat. The phrase 
will be well rounded off by a slight broadening of the 
end of measure 7 and the first half of measure 8, which 
will bring the semi-cadence, in which some may read 
an interrogation, into due evidence as the end of the 
phrase. 

An incisive touch on the fourth beat E of measure 
8 will, likewise, make it felt that the new phrase begins 
with this note. The climax of the period, reached on 
the G of measure 10, can be fully brought out only by 
means of a crescendo of greater proportions than hith- 
erto attained. Let this note, therefore, ring out clearly 
and strong, and the eighth-notes rising towards it in the 
alto not be allowed to overshadow it—nor to be hurried. 
This dominating point is followed by an abatement as 
the melody descends to the close of Part I. Within the 
course of the diminuendo a slight but effusive accent on 
the emotionally active first and fourth beats of measure 
1l—and a gentle lingering on them—will bring out their 
full expressiveness: To this, as well as to the illumi- 
nation of the rich harmony of the first beat of this meas- 
ure, due dynamic fullness of the accompaniment in the 
left hand on the D and F will contribute materially. A 
little broadening at the Perfect Cadence and, particu- 
larly, the careful holding out of the A in the melody of 
measure 12, will, as at the end of the Antecedent, enable 
the hearer to recognize and feel that the sentence here 
ends. This way the phrase will have been perfectly 
molded. In order noteto dispel the repose of this ending, 
an infinitesimal delay of the vocative motive which fol- 
lows is permissible. Admirable playing, indeed, is that 
which brings. out in full the beauty of the silvery color- 
ing of the three strands in which the melody is woven 
in the repetition of Part lI. 
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About Part II 


HE fresh impulse with which Part II begins is 

best reflected in a prompt resumption of the tempo. 
Even a slight animation will fit the character of this 
Part. A brightening crescendo in the rise of the melody 
to E in measures 22 and 24, supported by slightly em- 
phasizing the thirds A and C and G-sharp and B on the 
accented beats of the accompaniment, which we have 
indicated in the music with upturned stems, giving to 
these notes a certain melodic prominence that empha- 
sizes their rhythmical swing, will add to the vitality of 
the rendering. The grace-notes in measure 22 and 24 
will be more expressive and tender if not snapped off 
too short. A little breadth will identify them more 
with the melody. 

The climatic Consequent phrase irresistibly actuates 
an acceleration of tempo conjunctly with as voluminous 
a crescendo as can well be brought out. The seething 
of the accompaniment and the all-dominating chord in 
measure 28 will be more effective if the acceleration is 
checked in measure 28. More power can be given to 
the climatic chord in measure 29 by assigning the lowest 
note (A) of the treble to the left hand. Subsidence of 
tempo following the vocative motive in measure 30 is the 
means of mediating from the preceding torrential pas- 
sage to the soft, peaceful quiet of Part III. 

The great dynamic contrast referred to in the analysis 
requires due attention to the pianissimo-—not merely 
piano—which:+ must color Part III. The poignancy of 
the F in the accompaniment of measure 34, falling into 
the C and E of the treble, offers just the opportunity 
for the expression of a painful cry. The variety and 
command of tone color required by this piece are evi- 
dent in the pianissimo demanded for the repetition of 
Part II, which in its first appearance began merely piano. 
The syncopated E’s in the alto add greatly to the flow- 
ing character of the music. To produce the liquid qual- 
ity of tone essential to this, ‘the thumb should be dropped 
lightly and gently to the key, rather than made to strike 
it actively. Here, again, the slight prominence to be 
given to the first and fourth beats of the accompaniment 
is recommended. 

The softer shade of dynamics here necessary to cor- 
respond to that of the treble will reveal anew this popu- 
lar composer in his capacity of a delightful colorist, and 
will bring to the realization of many the fact that these 
pieces are not so easy to render with true artistry: 

The return of Part III will be observed to be indi- 
cated p—pp. This latter shade is reserved for the Coda 
and is offset by the brightness of the major mode in 
which the piece ends with typical Romanic cheerfulness. 

With aquatic fluency, soft and with flowing legato, 
the 16th-note passage of the closing phrase should ripple 
along to the end. A slight lingering on the first note of 
the vocative motive, which twice calls back pleasantly 
in the left hand, involving an infinitesimal broadening 
of the arpeggio undulating above it, will impart a touch 
of affectionate and fitting gentleness to this simple but 
lovely melodic bit. 


Memorizing for Beginners 


By M. W. Jolly 


BEGINNERS should always be taught to play from mem- 
ory their first little melodies. If memorizing it not made 
compulsory, it becomes more and more difficult as time 
passes from only occasional memorizing. or that rea- 
son it is so necessary to have pupils to do a certain 
amount of memory work regularly. 

And how shall we memorize? Usually three or four 
measures make a complete little sentence. One can soon 
memorize the one complete thought, measure by measure, 
if ncessary, as if that is the whole of the selection; then 
take up the next thought. Some try to memorize by 
playing over and over the whole piece until they naw 
it from endless repetition. 

I have taught school as well as piano, and numbers of 
pupils try out the same, method when preparing school 
lessons. I try to show them that the best method, for 
instance, in history, is to read over the lesson carefully 
so as to get the lesson as a connected whole, and then 
to take each separate heading of one or more paragraphs 
and learn the thought or main features of that one head- 
ing as if it were a distinct lesson apart. But lots of 
pupils will still insist on reading the whole lesson over 
and over again; and in all my teaching I have had 
only one boy who was able to do that and bring up excel- 
lent lessons. 

So in piano, study and work up the whole selection 
carefully until it can be played correctly by note; then 
take each little sentence, and memorize, going over those 
already learned at the beginning of each practice. 

I have had pupils say that they could not memorize, 
that there was no use in trying. But when they studied 
memorizing this way, beginning with short selections, it 
became easier and easier; and so as the mind was trained, 
the more quickly could it grasp and retain, and memoriz- 
ing became the easiest part of a musical education. 


A Wrist Remedy 


By Harold Mynning 


THERE are some things that the music teacher must 
tell his students, not once, but many times. Among these 
are: Keep the wrist loose; count aloud; observe. correct 
fingering, and so on. It is essential that these things be 
repeated, for in this way only will they make a perma- 
nent impression on the student’s mind. 

But in spite of the fact that many teachers repeat over 
and over at each lesson, “Keep your wrist relaxed,” the 
student continues to play with a tensed arm and hand. 
Pretty soon he does not even hear the words of his 
teacher. He is not unlike the person living at Niagara 
Falls, who becomes so accustomed to the eternal din of 
the falling waters that possibly. the only time he could 
be brought to actually realize the presence of the water 
would be if it ceased to fall. 

But there is a remedy for this, fortunately, as there 
is for most things, if people actually seek it and not be- 
come discouraged if it is not found immediately around 
the corner. Tell the pupil to keep his wrist relaxed, but 
tell it to him in a great variety of ways. The first time 
tell him to keep his wrist relaxed; the next time tell 
him to let his wrist remain free from stiffness; the next 
time tell him to play the piano as he walks, without 
effort, and so on and on. In time he will actually play 
with a free wrist, a wrist wherein the muscles work at 
least to a certain degree (much depends on the individual 
pupil) without interfering with each other. 


Trills in Sequence 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


THE trill is usually defined as being the repetition of 
two notes on conjunct degrees. While this is really 
and originally true, still some of the master composers 
have not hesitated to introduce passages which are noth- 
ing less than trills in almost any interval. 

As a preparation for facility in these wider trills, 
the following study serves efficiently. 
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After the first two beats, the notation is in abbreviated 
form, each beat containing the same number of notes. 

By transposing this into the different major and minor 
keys, the benefits to the fingers are almost limitless. 
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By George Coulter 


Ora directions to pupils are easily forgotten. Often — 
there is little or no method adopted in their home prac- 
tice, with consequent waste and failure. A typewritten 
sheet embodying the teacher’s wishes in this matter dis- — 
poses of the problem, and saves a considerable amount 
of explanations. Some hints may be got from the fol-_ 
lowing : 

1. Before beginning to practice, resolve to shut out of © 
your mind every other thought; for, without con- 
centration, practicing is quite useless. 

2. Set. a time each day for real earnest work, and no 
trifling or toying with the piano. 

3. Read over carefully and find out all you can abouts 
a new piece before taking it to the piano. This saves — 
a heap of thinking when you come to play it—Be 
particular to have the time well straightened out in % 
your head before attempting to play. 7 

4. Look closely at every printed note before you sound z 
it and see that you have the right one, and thus, — 
avoid that messy, sludgy, unbusiness-like way of — 
translating your page into sound. . lf you 
used a typewriter with as little thought for where — 
your fingers were going, think what the result would — . 
be! You do not play with the fingers; you clay 
with the brain. The fingers must be taught to wait — : 

: 
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on the brain every time. 

. Go slowly. Nothing hinders more than haste. 

6. Take a careful look at the Key Signature and Time 
Signature. 

7. Finger every passage as it is marked, never once play 
ing it otherwise. This will make progress cave 
rapid and certain. ; 

8. Difficult measures ought to be practiced repeatedly — 
(but never mechanically), until they tumble off the 
fingers with perfect freedom. Pa 

9. See that the finger and hand muscles are loose and — 
supple when you sit down to play. Avoid getting 
them rigid and tight. 
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Teaching Touches to Beginners 


By Charles Knetzger 


AFTER pupils have mastered keyboard, notes and rests, — 
and have learned something about legato and staccato, a 
lesson on the different touches is in order. The first, — 
called percussion, which was very largely used fifty years 
ago, is produced | by lifting the finger away from us 
keys and giving it a decided stroke downward. The 
piano, like the drum, tambourine, triangle, cymbals, 
xylophone, and others, belongs to the family of peredaa 
sion instruments the tone being produced by striking so 
as to set a certain part into vibration. This stroke, when 
used to excess, is very tiring to the muscles, and has as 
tendency to produce a strain in the playing apparatus, and 
to hamper its action. 

The pressure touch is produced by having the finger 
in contact with the key press it down gently but firmly. 
This touch is used largely in organ playing. Christiani, — 
in his Principles of Expression in Piano Playing, says: 
“Where expression is required, the key should not be 
struck. Expression requires pressure—finger pressure. 
Touch without pressure can never produce either depth 
of tone or emphasis. Through finger pressure the Sex 
receives its BrOper degree of force, its duration, its i 
pression.” 

The touch chpeidered of very great importance 
piano playing at the present day is touch by weight, 1 
which the weight of the playing apparatus does the, work 
with little or no effort or strain. This tone has the ad- 
vantage of producing equality and evenness of tone, for 
a weak finger is not required to do the work of a strong 
one, since the whole weight of the arm and hand is ma 
to bear on the key. What happens when pussy wal 
over the keyboard? The keys are depressed by t re 
weight of her body. So also in playing by weight the 
entire playing apparatus bears down on the key and 
produces the tone. : 

For some time it was thought that the fingers could 
be made to play with equal power by long and persisten 
practice. But nature never intended the fourth and fif 
fingers to do the work of the second and third, any more 
than she intended a race horse to draw a plow. 

In playing. by weight we shift the weight from on 
finger to another, as in walking the weight of the bod 
is transferred from the left to the right foot, or wt 
versa. A good exercise to illustrate this touch is to pla 
the hand in the five-finger position, rotating the hai 
while shifting the weight from one finger to anot 
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% The pedal must be changed for each harmony. 
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Without finger crossings, and but a single degree outside of the five-finger position ineach theme. Grade 2 


Allegretto M.M. ¢=108 FRITZ HARTMANN, Op. 219, No.3 
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REVERIE DRAMATIQUE 


To be played with grandioso expression. A ane chord study. Suitable also for“picture playing” 
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LET'S GO! 


a response to numerous requests,a part for Ukulele has been added in this piece. The piano part, however, is complete in itself. By disregarding 


: diagram and following the lettered indications,the UAw/e/e part may be played on a Zenor Banjo. 
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MARCHE MILITAIRE 


An original four-hand piece in genuine military style. Good fun 
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A rollicking little 


HERBERT RALPH WARI 
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Tempo di Marcia m.M.e. 
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COT” 


AT THE DONNYBROOK FAIR 


JOHN PRINDLE § 


played from the manuscript with much success. Grade V. 
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back to the beginning and play to Fime;then play Zhao. 


YELLOW ROSES 


In the style of an dir de Ballet or a light operatic number. Grade 4. 
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oO EAST eying ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Che New” 


BALDWIN 
New York Location 


...inthe heart of America’s 
smartest shopping district. The 
entire building is devoted to 
the Baldwin salesrooms, not , 
only affording as wide a selec- 
tion of pianos as is, obtainable 
anywhere in the world, but 
also creating a new center for 
discriminating music lovers 
and the world’s great pianists. 


N THE purity of Baldwin tone, great pianists realize their 
musical dreams and reveal the mastery of their art. With 
the Baldwin, Bachaus, Gieseking, de Pachmann, Carreras 

and dozens of others achieve the highest recognition. 

You will truly gain a new conception of a great piano when 
you visit the Baldwin dealer near you and play the Baldwin 
yourself, 

Baldwin Uprights, $850 and up; Grands, $1400 and up; 
Reproducing Models, $1850 and up. Convenient payments if 
desired. 

Write for the new book, “How Artists Choose Their Pianos” 
It is free. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| 
CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 
| 
| 
| 
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}pace is Given Showing Portions of These Songs That Singers May Select 
Upon Actual Merit. Voice Teachers May Secure Complete Copies for 
Examination. 


ILE NIGHT Lento- Orientale Sf 
ds and Music by nb = i == = = = + | 
MES FRANCIS Tote eae 


CcCOOKH 


[ED. VOICE— — + = = ‘ @ 
T. NO. 19208 i 2 
nee : to & nf >i 
(O} tional ® ; = — 
ow VOICE— = - 
. NO. 19230 © PA 

ange a i rn JUNE IS IN MY HEART Art Song 
(Optional # = r 


it Pee a Words by EDWARD LOCKTON 


won- der - ful the Nile gleams to-night, How soft the breeze that Music by GRAHAM VAUGHAN 
= HIGH VOICE—CAT. NO. 18677—Range E to a 


rice, 60 Cents 


Rare Be, 
ENRI SCOPT, the B 


yperatic sso, f = -; J \ 
atic ee Ay Je < 5: nes -s— $s: MED. VOICE—CAT. NO. 18678—Range d to g EACH IN 
Re rad : te ze \ 
witl mmense as” = SSS == {- = i ; 
a a ated med \ 5 rs = —— i Vy Price, 60 Cents OWN TO! 
nt favor with nu- NS HENRY HOTZ, well-known voice teacher, says: “I find this song not only 5 
: iding con- l -——e = ———— + most attractive, but very useful. I am enthusiastic over it as a teaching song, = 
9s in the /eoncert bat — = Ss one and my pupils are having success with it in the concert field.” A Cycle of Thre: 
ig THURL( 
, lightly and fast pSER LIEURA) 
: Allegretto dolee Aer = = | 
‘a : i = 2 ee eae SS SaaS | 
5 =) : é E ae aes usumt 
C JEN My Heat ee f Hark, hark, a mer-ry song 1 hear, June is in my gar 1 Ir Lofen| 
Basen) aa : . Til Collies: 
Words by i! a ar 3 : ae ee as oer Seen Se a oes 1 
man A, eee { 2 oy FE = =F >———— = =. | 
sic bE P i i idl nf : _ This cycle is a1 
LNA-ZUOOA mp '> > @ ing in over res 
Wee, Lt B : $eses texts by Wi liay 
1 CB be Ape —— Fa 7 Hs ——— Carruth inspired 
19823 A #2 a 7 : musical settings a 
Range E tome lisher-could have 
+2 than produce th 
IW VOIGE > style. Each 
r. N oa 7 =e by its text ang |W! 
\ c to E flat snr Ee =. | ers d ; artist’s pen yr 
- won ~- drous spot, Where - in a flow - er grows, More an-ewerclear, June is in my che widths alt ipr 
rice, 35 Gents = with silk cord anc 
: é ai ‘caer 4 tial cover of ple 
| host of | concert 5 $ = This cycle is a 
Is and voice) teach- Oe American music ai 
rave welcotned this ists should become) 
melddy-filled =a? with it. | 
ae 
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SE SSS ===] COUNTING 
a 1 , ] fe one life that’ white and good, Fit for’ this hum-an THE (COST 


THE ROSE OF LOVE . a 


E = coon Words by - fy Words and Music by BERNARD HAMBLEN ¥ | 
; Ririckland Gillian ae, MED, VOICE—CAT. NO. 22814—Range E flat to F q 

J a, Music by LOW VOICE—CAT. NO. 22815—Range c to D = | 

——— CLAY SMITH Price, 40 Cents = 


MED. VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 22960 
slentando Range d to F 


= = = ==, pao [— === y= | Price, 45 Cents 


broth - erthood, De-mands the toil of wear - y years One of the best songs 


of a writer whose 
“Dear Little You,” 
“The Love Dream,’ 
“My Old Home of Yes- 
teryear,”’ and others, are 
widely known. 


. . . S 
A beaut’ful love ballad, possess'ng a charming melody. Bernard Hamblen’s 
“Sunshine in Rainbow V alley,” and other successes now have.a new companion 
in the hearts of song lovers in “The Rose of Love.” 


Andante moderato fm Pp. 


ALAALABAG ALA ALA ALA ALR 


2LL-TALE —{$_ 
Words by me As you sit 
Cuvroline/L. 
Sumne# = = 
es zz $ t 
of 
a = I) 
ae a >) z 
ice, 6O Cents es ba 
rart intervals F = : 2 | gy, : | 
; ree e r ais . ° ° 1 
an) on eee ——— EE af ee ~ Catalogs and Folders to which Singers and Voice Teachers are Wel(! 
mn musidal set- twi - light hov - ered near, Bold mon-arch of the_ for - est wild With 5 mS Ie 
appear nearly 100 songs by such composers as Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Ambrose, Buzzi-] 
le” is one o + 
charming | combi- 
}S: Cecil |Arden, 
politan Ope ra 


any, Sings it, 
- H. Parkér uses 
teaching, 


to 


ie 


——F z +4 ot ets = Marzo, O’Hara, Protheroe, Clay Smith, John Prindle Scott, Stult, R. Hun ns) 
and Duets,” a very helpful catalog for the church soloist ; “Descriptive Catalog) 
e and Sacred Songs and Duets; “Iolder of Pianologues, Musical Recitations ai 
a + 2 Bese “tations and a selected list of short, humorous and cunning Encore Songs. 7 
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A Variety of Suggestions—Gems for the Concert Singer, Ballads for Enter- 


tainment Soloists and Home Singing, Songs for Teaching Use and Sacred 
Numbers for Church Soloists. 


Allegretto grazioso 


A LITTLE 
BROWN OWL 


Words by 
Dorothy Caruso 


con molta grazta 


eal 
’ as s Music by 
ese’ : $ , GL F A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


HIGH VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 18099 
Range F sharp to g 
LOW VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 18100 
Range E to F 


LITTLE SORROWS 


Words by WILLIAM BLAKE 
Music by RICHARD HAGEMAN 
HIGH VOICE—CAT. NO. 19538—Range d to g 
LOW VOICE—CAT. NO. 19539—Range b to E 


Price, 75 Cents 


Ceril Arden, mezzo 
soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Co., Lewis James 
Howell, well-known 
Philadelphia baritone, 
and other prominent 
singers regularly pro- 
gram this song. 


Price, 35 Cents 


An att song that is a gem. It is a fine song of its type and leading artists 
such as the well-known contralto, Minnie Carey Stine, are using it. 
. ° ' ; 


v's 


as ”. Andante P 


ae sleep, > B THE 
‘aaa ANGELUS 
Words by 


JAMES FRANCIS 
COOKE ° 


Music by 
THURLOW 
LIEURANCE 


HIGH VOICE 
CAT. NO. 19332 
Range F to g 
(Optional a flat) 


Price 60 Cents 


A Creole legend song. 
It is not forgotten 
easily, since it sings 
itself into you. Innu- 
merable theatre organ- 
ists have made use of 
it because of its win- 
ning qualities. 


IS IT FOR , 
ME? 


Sacred Solo 


Words by 
KF. R. Havergal 


TERNAL LIGHT (Lux Eterna) 


Ital'axvi and English Text 
Sacred Set by A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE—CA&T. NO. 19822—Range c to F (opt. g) 
VOICE—CAT. NO. 1°929—Range b flat to E flat 
Price, GO Cents 
in sacred sone writing by one of our foremost contemporary 
rb concert number, especially in Italian. 


Music by 
R. M. STULTS 


lioso ar 
= ee Cocos Ren ee eee os ~ T ah 
Se SS —" — HIGH VOICE— 
: oe = CAT. NO. 19577 
ight = Im sy mor - - tal, Bring love and peace tu Range F to g Say hina ne 


Lu & - ter. na bi Pu_= ce ade A 
—_—— 


Price, 60 Cents 


A very desirable song 
for the vocal solo con 
tribution to the church 
service. It will com- 
mand the attention of 
any congregation. 


Con moto (Joyously and fast) . DON a hs WANT 


May Thine be the glo - fry Through-out e¢ -ter - ni - f 
4 o£ hf oglu = rin Nel nto To open - 3 5 ee ey «6h TO KNOW 
Oh tot == aes ee yess aa eee = Ss vidas Soe 
SS —— oa 4 f— On : Fred. C. Bowles 
Eee ‘e =| Pp staccato (banjotike) —_—_— Music by 
=> — FAY FOSTER 
a HIGH VOICE— 


<< CAT. NO. 19483 
x Range G to g 
LOW VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 19484 
Range d to D 


; on—the spray; Price, 60 Cents 
ts from Excellent Songs.” A catalog that shows portions of _A carefree lilt that 
S > is captivating. It is 


ty Foster, Galloway, Hadley, Kountz, Licurance, Mana-Zucca, 

and others; “Thematic Catalog of Twenty-five Sacred Solos 
ections.” Describes and’ gives contents of Albums of Secular 
's,” short descriptions of over 50 pianologues and musical reci- 
‘ for any or all of these that will be helpful to you. 


such a song that an 
artist can make one of 
the most charming 
numbers on a program, 
and yet its simplicity 
ehdears it to any who 
love to sing. 


in 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
tions PHILADELPHIA, PA... - 
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Ou Y whole conception of what a musi- 

cal instrument can do will be changed when 

you hear a reproducing piano equipped with the 

famous WELTE-MIGNON Licensee epee: 
ing Action. 


For, only WELTE-MIGNON*™ possesses the 
secret of perfect reproduction. 


Imagine De Pachmann, Paderewski, Pouishnoff 
—the world’s greatest pianists—performing in 
your own home with all the skill, the fire, the 
individuality as if they were actually seated at 
your piano. 


You can have WELTE-MIGNON* in 112 dif- 
ferent pianos. There are WELTE-MIGNON * 


dealers everywhere. 


The famous WELTE-MIGNON* Reproduc- 
ing Action can be installed in your grand piano. 
Our beautiful brochure sent on request. 


The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 
W.C. Heaton, Pres. 
653 West 51st Street, New York 


.* Licensed under original Welte-Mignon patents 
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W. A. MOZART 


MINUET 


SYMPHONY in G MINOR” 


“ 


from 


Grade 3 


gnity. 
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A charming movement from one of the finest of the great 


classic symphonies. To be played with taste 
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+ From here go back to 7rvo and play to Fine of rio; 


then go back to the beginning and play to_F’ne. 
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SISTER’S DOLLY 
POLKA 3 


looks. Really an artist’s piece, as played by the composer. Grade 5. 
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just as indicated. Grade 3 


Use the damper pedal but sparingly, 


# style and touch. 


an excellent study 


classic vein, 
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SONG OF THE PINES 


The left hand has a melody to sing. Grade 1 
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: The Recent Delays in Delivering Issues 


Tue last several issues of the Erupe Music Macazine have been some- 
+ later than usual in appearing and it is with no little gratification that 
now can give assurance that all future numbers will be delivered on 


‘dule. 


We feel-sure that many of our readers appreciated that the last three 
s special issues of increased size and expanded interest, prepared under 


stress of unusual conditions. 


The indulgent manner with which late 


veries were accepted uncomplainingly substantiates this. The January 
azine being a special tribute issue to Theodore Presser was unavoidably 
and this also affected the schedule for February. 

We are deeply appreciative of the many kind and sincere wishes for 
future of Tue EruprE Music MaGazine that accompanied sympathetic 
‘essions upon the loss of our beloved founder, Theodore Presser, and 
feel that we would be untrue to the thousands who have appreciated 
life and works of Theodore Presser, as well as to the memory of our 
der, if greater than ever efforts were not put forth to develop and expand 
ideals and institutions he founded. Much is being done to make future 
ss of Tue Erupe so intensely interesting that no subscriber will want to 


‘a single page. 


Advice to a Young Composer 


By Alexander Henneman 


‘compositions show that you have 
‘g matter that you are trying to 
‘aper. Your weakness lies in the 
on that the motive and the har- 
‘ms to hold over you. Both force 
es so strongly into your con- 
's that they keep on coming back 
‘ot permit other ideas to well up. 
‘3 a common experience with all 


ithe following suggestions: 

you have sketched a part, and a 
begins, change your mental and 
| state. If mystery has been the 
ag feeling in the preceding part 
clarity, openness and frankness 
ne mood you put yourself in. If 
jights have been serious or melan- 
reer up. “Snap out of it!” As- 
lifferent attitude. If your mental 
» has been down in the valleys 
is dark and misty, get up on the 
ire the view is wide and large. 

ll find with students of composi- 
o much music, too much obsery- 


ance of rules and not enough exercise of 
the imaginative faculties on planes that 
have nothing to do with music. We dv 
not get ideas in music itself, we get musi- 
cal ideas through the impressions that 
come to us through the senses as well. as 
by the act of imagining these impressions 
and sensations. 

Aristotle says, “There is nothing in the 
intellect that has not entered through the 
senses.” So too, motives, phrases, rhythms 
and harmonies are gained by the imagina- 
tion exercising itself on planes outside of 
music and not directly with the elements 
of music themselves. The emotional dis- 
turbance that is caused by the scenes the 
composer visualizes, or the feelings he 
experiences at the time, are transformed 
into music with little direction or thought 
on his part. Once having mastered the 
science of music, an humble submission to 
these inscrutable powers in the soul of 
man will produce better themes, more in- 
teresting rhythms and more novel har- 
mon‘es than can ever be found by the at- 
tention centered on music itself, 


The Teacher’s Position 


By R. I. C. 


); shall the teacher sit? With be- 
‘pupils it is necessary to sit by 
‘Jemonstrate and explain positions 
litions. The teacher usually sits 
ght in watching these things and 
vn finger exercises are begun. In 
‘ning the child stands in the’ rear 
fe cannot see the keys, while the 
cccupies the piano chair and gives 
lones and dictation work. Some- 
instructor finds it best to stand 
‘ano, and with a pencil or other 
it, point to each note in first sight 
| fforts. 
jhe intermediate pupil the teacher 
the music which the child has 
id and sit back. If any mistakes 
ist, they should be red-penciled. 

and pieces that are undergoing 
ling touches, let the instructor 
| chair back or stand, so that 


TUDE: 

e is fast coming when people in gen- 
be educated in music similarly as 
in school studies. 

at one time, the one who could play 
is made much of, to-day practically 
ays or sings; and the standards of 


sounds reach the ear directly. It is fine 
experience for the pupil if the teacher 
“plays audience.” 

When an advanced student has a com- 
position well in hand, it is well for the 
teacher to test the knowledge of it by 
creating disturbing elements. The writer 
has a vivid memory of her instructor 
walking about the room when she was 
playing a review piece. To test control 
the instructor dropped a book unex- 
pectedly, shoved up a window in the rear 
and later slammed it down. In concert 
hall rehearsals she sometimes asked an 
associate teacher to come in and slam 
doors with great commotion and begin an 
excited conversation, so that the effect 
on the one playing might be observed, and 
so that she might determine whether the 
composition was ready for public perform- 
ance. 


Musical Thoughts 


amateur (or amusement) playing are raised 
2 wes were formerly those of the profes- 
sional. 


Is it not interesting to speculate as to the 


future and wonder if there will not be a time 


when all will be musicians of a high class and 
none “professionals ?”’ Ler W. Dixon 
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PERIOD MODEL GRAND 


SARA ASSD SPO BAMBI AB 


The smallest (five foot) and daintiest Ivers & Pond grand 
Its de luxe casing faithfully follows the artistry of the 
greatest period in French design. In tone and touch it is 
equally refined and charming. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time Boston piano build. 
ing with the most advanced ideas of today. Built, as from 
the first, in but one quality—the best—by the same interests, 
with the’ same artistic ideals, they are used in over 500 
conservatories and schools and 75,000 homes. 
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DLL IE 


Our Catalog, showing latest style tendenc’es in Uprights, 
Grands and Players, mailed on request. 
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How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we ship 
IVERS & POND pianos from the factory. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for railroad freights both 
ways. Liberal old 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


allowance for Pianos in exchange. 


For catalog and full information write at once. 


Ivers & Pond Piano. Company 


141 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. Ss 
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Wa Ceara of mathematics in a 
was 


college with which I am acquainted 

accustomed to ask students 

three questions when they began the solu- 
tion of a problem. 

“Where are you going?” 

“How are you going to get there?” 

“What are you going for?” 

These questions were to direct the stu- 
dent’s thought, to help him to think logi- 
cally about the problem, to help him to see 
what he was undertaking to do, how to 
do it, and what he hoped to obtain.’ By the 
time he had answered these questions the 
nature of the problem was clearly in mind 
and its solution only a matter of “carrying 
on.” 

The young singer might be asked three 
similar questions : 

“What are you going to do?” 

“How are you going to do it?” 

“What are you doing it for?” 

To question No. 1 he will answer, 
going to make a singer of myself.” 

He could scarcely have a higher or nobler 
aim. A beautiful voice is the most appeal- 
ing, compelling thing in all human experi- 
to have such a voice is a normal and 


eam 


ence; 

legitimate ambition; but something more 
than ambition is necessary to such an 
achievement. 


How to Do It 
ANY are ambitious but cannot project 
their vision any distance into the fu- 
ture. They give little or no thought to the 
time and effort that will be required to real- 
ize anything worth while. ‘They drift along 
in a more or less comfortable way, in a 
dreamy expectation until, after one, two, or 
more years have passed and the goal no- 
where in sight, they lose courage, drop by 
the wayside and. disappear. 

There are others that have a consuming 
desire to sing well and for a time work 
feverishly at it. Then a reaction comes 
and they stop for awhile until the fever 
returns again. The result of this is that 
at the end of the year they are but little 
nearer the goal than they were at the be- 
ginning. 

There are others who are always in a 
hurry. They repeatedly ask how long it 
will take, when the end will come, how scon 
they can get before the public, when they 
can give a recital, or, if they are first-year 
students, when they can have a song. Such 
questions always have been asked and will 
continue to be asked to the end of time. 
Nevertheless, they show a lack of vision. 

There are others that are always on time, 
are interested in everything the teacher 
does. If they are discouraged they never 
show it. They never ask how long it will 
take, and they follow conscientiously the 
work laid out for them, and do more, rather 
than less, than is expected of them. Such 
a combination cannot fail and every year 
shows a marked advance. Such students 
the teacher counts among his chief bless- 
ings. There is no joy quite equal to help- 
ing one who is interested and appreciative. 
Such students always get the best there is 
in the teacher, for it is true that inspiration 
comes by way of the pupil no less than by 
way of the teacher. 


The Elements of Success 
HE teacher, no less than the pupil, 
learns by experience. He discovers 
before he has taught many years that there 
are certain elements in a pupil’s mentality 


that invariably bring success. Without 
them nothing of importance is ever at- 


tained. These are honesty, industry, con- 
centration, perseverence. 

We are accustomed to think of honesty 
as relating to our conduct toward others, 


D, A. CLIPPINGER 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department | 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited for March by well-known Teacher and Critic 


Mainly for Beginners 


but we are» far more likely to be honest 
with others than we are with ourselves. 
Whenever we slight our work, leave some- 
thing undone, fail to live up to our ideals, 
we are cheating ourselves; and cheating is 
dishonesty. 

The necessity of being ladestous need 
scarcely be argued. The amount of work 
to be done, no matter how gifted one may 
be, is by no means small; and if one is lack- 
ing in industry or diligence he has little 
chance of reaching the goal. We have all 
known singers with fine natural gifts who 
have failed because of a distaste for work. 

If one has perseverance he will be per- 
sistent, no matter how great the difficulties 
or the cdds. He will never lose courage, 
never relax his efforts, and never listen to 
the suggestion that he cannot succeed or 
that he is wasting his time. Honesty, in- 
dustry and perseverance are the things 
that build character, and these will make 
one successful in any undertaking. 

The beginner needs to be alert to the fal- 
lacy that if one has talent everything is 
easy. Talent is only a mental trend in a 
certain direction, a liking for a certain 
thing, but it by no means relieves one of 
the responsibility and joy of hard work. 
The love of music is almost universal; and 
if one will work at it as diligently as he 
would at one of the other professions he 
in all probability will be equally successful. 

The second question—“How are you going 
to-do it?’ could be answered briefly. Go 
to a teacher whose ability has been demon- 
strated and stay with him five or six years. 
This length of time will be necessary be- 
cause there is much to do. Voice training, 
like all truth, is simple; but it usually takes 
the singer a considerable number of years 
to discover its simplicity. If he should read 
all that has been said about the voice in 
the last century he would'be forced to con- 
clude that a great deal has-been learned 
that is not true, and much of the remainder 
is shrouded in mystery and sagging with 
uncertainty. The human mind loves to 
grapple with things that are involved, while 
the simple, eternal truth that two times two 
are four fails to arouse any enthusiasm 
whatsoever. 

Beginners are advised to defer the study 
of vocal physiology until they have learned 
what good tone production is. A good 
teacher will appeal to the ear of the student 
from the beginning. He will be wise 
enough to leave the mechanics of voice 
production alone, except in an elementary 
way, and go quietly about the business of 
forming the student’s taste in tone quality. 
He will understand that no beginner’s con- 
cept of tone is perfect, or as good as it 
should be, and that he must establish in his 
mind a correct mental picture of the pure 
singing tone; for until the student has this 
he is helpless. To the teacher these mental 
pictures of tone are not vague, indefinite, 
and unreal. On the contrary, they are real 
and as definite as a mathematical formula. 
He knows that the student’s problem is psy- 
chologic rather than physiologic, and that 
his work from the beginning of tone pro- 
duction to the end of interpretation is to 
develop a musical nature. He never loses 


sight of the fact that it is the mind that is 
musical, not the body. That part of the 
body which is involved in singing does what 
a musical mind makes it do. The mind that 
is truly musical has little trouble in con- 
trolling the vocal instrument. Such a mind 
learns early that the vocal organs respond 
instantly to his thought if they are free, and 
his ear is so sensitive that should he sing 
a tone in which tension or interference is 
noticeable, he will not repeat it often. But 
where the ear does not detect such things 
they will continue to be sung. 


Physical Sensations 

HE teacher having a sensitive ear is 

not likely to rely upon a certain physi- 
cal sensation to tell him whether the tone 
is good or bad. He knows that the sensa- 
tion accompanying a good tone is always 
pleasant and satisfactory; but in the last 
analysis a tone is something to hear, and 
when it satisfies his ear that is proof posi- 
tive that it is rightly produced. He never 
feels the necessity of calling in a physical 
sensation to assist him in determining a 
matter which is entirely a question of how 
it sounds. ; 

But it may be urged that a physical sen- 
sation is a guide to the student. No physi- 
cal sensation ever did or ever can do any- 
thing to train the student’s ear. What he 
needs most of all is to learn to listen and 
hear his own voice. The most important 
thing in voice culture is training the stu- 
dent’s ear to demand absolute purity of tone. 
His ear is his taste and at all times indi- 
cates his stage of development. Beginners 
are continually doing things which they do 
not hear. All manner of vocal imperfec- 
tions, even that of singing off pitch, get 
by them because they do not hear them. 


The Middle Voice 


Me! voices, but especially sopranos and 
tenors, like to sing high, and attempt- 
ing to do this before they have learned 
how to produce the upper voice gets them 
into all manner of trouble. Sometimes years 
of careful work are required to overcome 
these early mistakes. In many instances 
they are never overcome. A vast amount 
of patience and love for the art is necessary 
to enable one to-go back and do all of one’s 
work over again.. Many do not possess this. 

Before attempting to extend the ccm- 
pass, the middle voice should be well devel- 
oped. The octave 


Ex.4 


———| 


while not the part of the voice 
stunning climaxes are made, is 
importance, because no singer can get along 
without it. For every tone he sings cutside 
that octave he will sing several inside of it. 
Take the middle octave out of all voices, 
male and female, and the entire vocal liter- 
ature would have to be rewritten. There- 
fore, the middle voice should be well built 
berone attempting the head voice. 

But voices are not all alike in this middle 


in which 
ef great 


THE 


octave; so the teacher must take 

finds and act accordingly. 
Some sopranos and altos will ha 

tones in this part of the compass ’ 


is 


Ex. 2 


= 


and weak tones in this part. 


Ex.3 


Other sopranos have no chest tc 
when they sing down to C or B-flat 
the quality and mechanism of th 
voice. In such instances it wot 
mistake to. attempt to develop what 
a chest register. If one succeeded 
be practically certain to create a 
some break at about E or E-flat, J] 
better to carry the middle voi 
working into it sufficient resonanc 
it carrying quality. 

But when there is a weak mid 
what is to be done? The reas 
tones do not carry is that the sou 
are not strong enough to create 1 
in the upper cavities. That is, | 
cords are not offering enough 1 
to the breath to vocalize it perfecth 
times the vocalization is so imper 
the tone is breathy or husky; th 
no carrying quality whatever, — 

These tones may be resonaiaam e 
quickly in the following way: ( 
lips and the teeth and sing this 
with the consonant M: ; 


Ex, 4 mele ; 
M - as 3 
N 3 


Try to produce a pure string tor 
tice with portamento. That is, 
tones together in order to keep per 
tinuity. Practice also with the con; 
The string quality is evidence of r 
Transpose upward by half steps t 
When the student can produce 
string tone with M and N, the ! 
is to carry this resonance into the 
vowels, Using the same exercisi 
the consonant N with E, because 
ates more-easily than any other vi 


Ex. 5: 


N-e 


Use other vowels in the follow 


Ex.6 


Ne-ah-e Ne-ah-e'® 
Ne-o-e 


‘ ee sre 
Meh EES h 


Transpose upward to C. 

Such exercises practiced in the 
usually develop the necessary resi 
the middle voice in a short time, 
remember this, however, that the 
of itself-is nothing but a vehicle. | 
depends entirely upon: how it is 


The Head Voice 


Besa part of the voice lying 

third space, which is called 
register or head voice, must be han: 
great care. It is the part of the! 
which tension, rigidity, resistance,} 
ence, are-most likely to occur. Ri 
are often built upon “high tomes. 
rate, they are an absolute neces 
ther, it is in the upper part 0 
that one is most likely to go’ 
principal thing to guard ag 
The desire for a big tone is 
many are not willing to wait for 
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effort is required. 


, a new element appears. 


_ but try to produce it at once. The invaria- 


ble result is that the upper tones are forced, 
and the longer they are sung in that way 
the worse they become. 

At this point the young singer should 
have careful training. Whether the vocal 
organ is a string, a single or a double reed, 
or what not, is of no importance whatever. 
The absolute fact that the entire compass 


. cannot be produced with the same length 
and thickness of vibrating tissue must be 


recognized. The voice can no more do it 
than can the piano. Ignoring this truth, 
which should be obvious to any one whose 
ear is worth anything, has ruined voices 
without number and is still doing it, Doubt- 
less in the future as in the past the startling 
discovery will be made from time to time 
that there are no registers in the trained 
voice. This finding will be readily sub- 
scribed to, but if by registers we mean 
breaks, depressions, uneven spots, and a 
scale with a large variety of tone qualities, 
then I should say that many untrained 
voices are chock full of them. It is the 
business of the vo'ce teacher to make an 
even scale out of one that is uneven. The 
terms he uses are of little importance. 


High Tones Easy 


IGH tones are no more difficult than 

middle tones, when they are rightly 
produced. This is well worth remember- 
ing. It may save the young singer much 
time and money. 

A common belief among young singers 
is that a big tone requires a big effort. To 
state it negatively, they believe it is not 
possible to produce a full tone with a light 
hold on it; that is, with a light mechanism. 
This is an error of judgment. It can be 
done. The full voice requires more breath 
pressure than the soft tone, but no great 
In the rightly produced 
voice the singer is unconscious of his throat 
and neither feels nor hears his tone there. 

In training the head voice the student 
should not use more voice than he can pro- 
duce without effort; he should be patient 
and let it grow. Voices that have a mush- 
room growth are likely to have the longey- 
ity of mushrooms. This does not mean 
that the male voice should use the falsetto, 
although it could do him no possible harm 
if he did. Where a voice has been forced 
until it is either the thick voice or falsetto, 
practice with falsetto might be valuable in 
getting rid of a cramped throat. When this 
has heen accomplished the real head voice 
will appear. Throughout the study of voice 
production the student will do well to feel 
that he is letting himself sing rather than 
making himself sing. 


Vowels and Consonants 


4 Rise AIM of voice training is to gain 


an even scale of pure singing tone 


' throughout the compass. This will be done 


with vowels; but when one begins to sing 
To form words, 
consonants are necessary. Emotions can 
be awakened with vowels, but definite ideas 
require words which are a combination of 
vowcls and consonants. 

The construction. of speech is simple. 
The vocal cords produce pitch, nothing 
else. They do not form vowels, conso- 
nants, or tone colors. All of these are 
formed above the vocal cords. When the 


vocal cords are producing pitch and the / 


channel to the outer air is open the result 
is a vowel. Throw any obstruction into 
the channel and the result is a consonant. 
Thus, with the various combinations of 
open and obstructed channel together with 
pitch, the whole of language is formed. 
These combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants which we call words have no mean- 
ing of themselves. They are symbols 
which by agreement stand for ideas. The 
idea is the real thing. The word is but 


’ the sign. 


Students are often amazed at how much 
easier it is to vocalize than to sing words, 
(Continued on page 222) 
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The consonants are entirely responsible 
for this. They are points of interference 
in the various combinations of lips, tonguc, 
teeth, and soft palate. In forming con- 
sonants the tendency is to interrupt the 
flow of tone, and to put a considerable 
amount of rigidity into the lips, tongue, 
and throat. 

It does not follow, however, that this 
should be so. It is quite possible to enun- 
ciate consonants with none of these bad 
effects. There are three things to be 
remembered in forming consonants, 

First—Consonants. must be produced 
without tension, They should have the 
same freedom as vowels. 

Second—Consonants must not be allowed 
to interrupt the continuity of the tone. If 
they do, legato singing is impossible. 

Third—Consonants must in no way in- 
terfere with the freedom of the vocal 
organ. By this I mean that they must not 
make the larynx rigid. They must be dis- 
tinct but short. 

An excellent way to Solve the probl:m 
of consonants according to the three rules 
given is to begin with a vowel and throw 
the consonant into the vocal stream with- 
out interrupting its flow, as in the follow- 
ing exercise. 


Ex.7 


ah - la - la - la - la 
ah - na - na- na- na 
ah - ma- ma- ma~ ma’ 
ah - da - da - da - da-ete. 


Practice with relaxed lips, tongue, and 
throat and see to it that the consonants 
do not interrupt the flow of tone. 

They may be practiced with different 
vowels in the following exercise. 


00 oh ah a e 
loo lo lah fay lee 
moo mo mah may mee 
noo mo nah nay nee 
doo do dah day dee 
boo bo tah bay bee 
goo go gah gay gee 
koo ko kah~ kay kee 
too to tah tay tee 
poo po pah pay pee 


Sing at an cven power. “This should be 
practiced until the change of vowel and 
the introduction of the various consonants 
do not interrupt the flow of tone. The 
consonants d, b, g are sub-vocal and k, t, p 
have no pitch. Their tendency is to break 
the tone, they require much careful practice. 

Practice at different pitches. 

Most students need some assistance in 
gaining breath control. The breath con- 
trol of speaking is not adequate to sing- 
ing. The spoken phrase is rarely more 
than four or five seconds in length, but 
in singing the phrase is often ten, fifteen, 
or twenty seconds in length. This demands 
a different and more perfect management 
of the breath. 
point of control. If the student is using 
that correctly he is not likely to experience 
any difficulty. The singer must be able to 
sustain long phrases without discomfort. 
Some can do this from the beginning. In 
such instances it will be well to leave 
breathing alone and not run the risk of 
unsettling the student by teaching him 
some particular method of breathing. 


Breath Control Not All 

OCAL ills cannot all be charged to 

breath control. There are other things 
involved. It will be urged by some that 
good singing is impossible without perfect 
breath management. This is true, but it is 
equally true that, as at present constituted, 
man cannot sing without a larynx and a pair 
of vocal cords. The process of singing is 
synthetic not analytic. All things must be 
taught to work harmoniously together. If 
we are wise we shall not make one idea 
the basis of our system of teaching. 


The diaphragm is the chief . 
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THE ETUDE 


The Art of Singing 

HE sole aim of voice culture is to 
give the singer the best possible in- 
strument through which to express him- 
self. But the voice is not the singer. It 
is the instrument upon which he plays. 
Good singing demands a background of 
culture. Nor is this all. The singer’s 
emotional nature must be made sensitive 
to the slightest poetic suggestion. It must 
respond instantaneously to whatever de- 
mands are made upon it. It must not run 
riot, however, but at all times be under 
the control of musical judgment. As a 
foundation for this the student should have 
thorough musical and literary training. 

Experience must do the rest. 
I have answered the second question at 
considerable length because of its impor- 
tance. It covers the period of prepar- 


ation; and all that follows will be the 
result. It is a tragedy to look back over 
one’s life and see nothing but failure The 
way to avoid such an experience is to make 
good use $f the preparatory period. 

The last question, “What are you doing 
it for?” also offers ample material for dis- 
cussion, but we have already exceeded our 
space though the half has not ‘been told. 

Every man should render some service 
to the world in return for what it gives 
him. On the other hand what it gives 
him will be governed by the character of 
the service rendered, Whatever the ser- 
vice is, it should contribute in a measure 
to the joy of living. This alone is con- 
structive. The. work of the singer is 
peculiarly adapted to this kind of service. 
Reputation, success; usefulness, and a 
reascnable amount of money are his legiti- 
mate reward. 


To Improve the Voice 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


I. It is not only important that the 
pianists be acquainted with the laws of 
Musical Form, but likewise the vocalists, 
mn order that their interpretative powers 
may -be broadened. 

II. Some essentials for good singing: 

(a) An “ear” for music. 

(b) A pure tone. 

(c) A flexible voice. 

(d) Distinct enunciation. 

(e) Breath control. 

Ill. Daily breathing exercises: 

(a) Breath should never be inhaled at 
any point wherein the act is an interruption 
of the musical idea. 


IV. Disposition : 

(a) Have a clean mind and restful con- 
science. 

(b) To be a good singer one must live 
“lifes? 

1. Sorrow puts pathos and understand- 
ing into the singing voice. 

2. The cheerful and joyous things in 
life put gladness into the voice. 

V. Read aloud the literary text, later 
singing it very slowly, without the aid of 
accompaniment, thus giving the singer 
“time” to think and to have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the author’s message. 


How Soon Should Songs Be Given? 


By Beatrice Wainwright 


Many difficulties of articulation and 
enunciation are encountered in songs only; 
and it is necessary to put into actual prac- 
tice quite early in the study of singing 
the various combinations of consonants 
and vowels as found in simple songs. This 
in preparation for the greater difficulties 
that come as the student progresses. 

It is only by giving songs comparatively 
early that the teacher can discover what 
corrections are necessary to be made in the 
pronunciation and enunciation of each stu- 
dent. No two students require the same 
correction, even when they come from the 
same part of the country. 

The question of enunciation in singing 
is vital, for several reasons. One is that the 
text may be understood by the listeners, and 
the other and very important reason is the 
great aid to good tone that comes from 


the correct use of the vowel-consonant 
combinations. 

The interest of students is also kept by 
introducing songs. But the important rea- 
son is the actual development of the singer 
attainable only through song study, 

The problems of phrasing, time, rhythm, 
breath control and many matters that must 
be conquered by the student, are best 
learned in songs, though vocalises also 
have their share in the musical development 
of the student and should have a prominent 
place in the program of studies. But the 
theory that the student should be kept on 
exercises alone for a great length of time 
has passed. The simple song has come to 
be recognized as of great value to the stu- 
dent when properly prepared to take up the 
new problems that come with the introduc- 
tion of words with music. 


Time to Breathe 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Do your head and neck ache? Are you 
nervous and fidgity? Is your brain all 
mixed up from practicing? Then you had 
better stop and breathe awhile. Here are 
some exercises that will refresh you and 
cnable you to accomplish more in your next 
practice period. 

1. Stand erect, with arms hanging at 
the sides. Raise arms to the side and up 
over the head. Rise on tiptoes and stretch 
up as though you were trying to touch the 
ceiling. In this position sway gently from 
side to side. Return to starting position. 

2. Stand erect with arms extended at 
sides. Rotate arms in large backward cir- 
cles inhaling a deep breath with each rota- 
tion. Let arms drop to sides and exhale. 

3. Stand erect with hands on shoulders. 


Rotate elbows in backward circles inhaling 
a long, deep breath. Let arms drop to 
sides and exhale. The circles should al- 
ways be made backward, because this 
forces more air into the lungs than for- 
ward circles. 

4. Stand erect with hands on hips. Fill 
the lungs with a long, deep breath. Ex- 
hale by blowing as long and as hard as. you 
can. 

5. Let the head drop forward, perfectly 
relaxed. Inhale while you rotate the head 
in a circle to, the right. Reverse and 
rotate in a circle to the left while ex- 
haling. 

6. Let the head drop backward as far as 
possible. Inhale. Exhale by blowing up- 
ward as long as you can. 


“The autograph scores of the great mas- 
ters of music are nothing more than their 
directions, saying to us, “This is how I 


made my music. Make it live again, as I 
made it live and speak.” 
—Rev. Dr. Witrtamt P. MERRILI. 
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The] Home Beautiful Contains a fend 


etn investment in happiness 


HERE are few investments that yield better 
returns . . . in pleasure and happiness . . . 
than the purchase of a Brambach Baby Grand. 


The Brambach is a compact, beautifully-propor- 
tioned instrument that requires no more floor 
space than an upright, yet provides all the de- 
lights of a grand. 


In addition to its convenient size, the Brambach 


possesses 


deeply resonant tone, wonderful 


responsiveness, and glorious beauty of line and 


finish. 


To appreciate its beauty, to realize the happi- 


basy. to own one 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. 0. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


ness it can bring, you must 
see it—-hear it~ play it — 
possess it. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful 
Baby Grand. The pattern will 
be mailed with our compli- 
ments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


$650) 77% 


CO dpi ed as 


BRAMBACH 


and up 


Name 


PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W. 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


EDGAR NELSON, President CHICAGO EDGAR A. BRAZELTON, Vice-President 
Six Weeks June 30 to August 3 . Ten Weeks 
June 30 to August 10 Until j May 26 to August 3 
School Music Courses The brilliant. Faculty of over one hundred and - Special Courses 
twenty-five artists and instructors includes— 
PIANO VOICE 
Jan Chiapusso Edgar A. Brazelton Poul Bai _ Louis Kreidler 
Mme. Julie Rive-King Mme. Ella Spravka Emerson Abernethy William Phillips 
John J. Blackmore Grace Walter ; Mae Graves Atkins ‘ Mme. Justine Wegener 
Cecelia R. Berry Eva J. Shapiro Frederica Gerhardt-Downing Glen Drake 
Jeanne Boyd Ethel L. Marley Mme. Nelli Gardini David Duggin 
Elsie Alexander Harry T. Carlson Mme. Emmy Ohl 
Robert Yale Smith Grace A. Shay ORATORIO OPERA 
COACHING AND VOCAL Edgar Nelson Mme. Nelli Gardini_ 
REPERTOIRE . “ 
Edgar Nelson VIOLIN 
Richard Czerwonky Bruno Esbjorn 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND Rowland Leach Ebba Sundstrom 
COMPOSITION Lorentz Hansen Paul Stoes 
Edgar Brazelton Rowland Leach Robert Quick 
Jeanne Boyd Jessie Willie 
Grace Walter Keith Holton CELLO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Walter Brauer Carl Klamsteit | 
Lyravine Votaw Charles Espenshade ORGAN . 
Mrs. Homer FE. Cotton Elmo Roesler Harry T. Carlson . Jessie Willy 
Gertrude Byrne Robert Y. Smith Keith Holton 
NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 
Edgar Brazelton (Piano) Helen Curtis (Class Piano Methods) 
Emerson Abernethy (Voice) Ebba Sundstrom (Children’s Violin Methods) 
Rowland Leach (Violin) Elias Day (Dramatic Art) 
Eva J. Shapiro (Piano Demonstration Class) Oranne Truitt Day (Expression) 


Cora Spicer Neal (Dancing) 
CLASS INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


Helen Curtis—Piano Elmo Roesler—Woodwinds 
Charles Espenshade—Violin George Schumacher—Brasses 
DRAMATIC ART EXPRESSION DANCING : 
AND STAGE CRAFT Cora Spicer Neal | Margaret Koch 
Elias Day Oranne Truitt Day LANGUAGES = | 
Lawrence Johns Edwin Stanley Emile Leclercq, Director 


Francine Darke 


Special announcement is also made of— 


EF R E D = R I Cc LAM @) NJ] D (After May 20) World Famous Pianist now completing a season of over one hundred 


concerts in Europe. 


Great A Barit t ret df triumphal tour f Australi d New 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON _ Siig. itera Baritone, just remnmed trom sighehat on ae 


Well Known Concert Organist, who has been engaged as head of the Organ Depart- 


yAN R. T Hi U rR D U R] Hi A M Se rr eh ke Shes tee will be a course in movie-organ playing " 
ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA AND DEGREES ‘S 
PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS SUMMER ARTIST RECITALS 


Write for full particulars of this advantageous offer and application blank. Recitals by distinguished artists of the faculty. ’ 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Attractive, comfortable summer accommodations. Excellent meals, practice pianos in every room. 4 
Pleasant location, four blocks from Lake Michigan, near bathing beaches, parks, etc. Very reasonable 
total expense. Rooms only, without meals, also furnished if desired. Send for application blank. : 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


For free summer catalog, with full information on all courses of study, list of artist recitals and free advantages, address . 


T. E. SCHWENKER, Secretary Bush Conservatory 


839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(TUDE 


Juestion and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Harp Strings. 
ive a single action English harp, of 
id make, but find it very difficult to 
to pitch, as the gut strings always 
Iry weather. There are no strings 
in this colony; they are very expen- 
from B. A. Would you recommend 
piano strings in place of the gut 
O. B., Gainu, Chubut (via B, A., 


ler the circumstances which you de- 

would seem that you can do only 

suggest. Aside from that, it would 

r you to write to the maker of the 
for his advice, 


is’ Names Pronounced. 

dly pronounce the following names 
ors, your own name firsts Guichaid, 
iffes, Karganoff, Prothero, Rimsky- 


Lully, Yon, Hville (American or 
Rosbach. Will you answer by letter 
c?—H, A. R. BK. 


chard, Gee (G as in ‘“gay’”)—shar 
ih,” the R to be lightly trilled (@ce’- 
eel, Gale; Griffes, Griff’-ez; Karg- 
gan'-of ; Prothero, Proth’-ero; Rim- 
-ov, Rim’-skey-kor’-sah-koff ; Lully, 
hu, or German ii) -ly (Lu-ly) ; Yon, 
ille, Ay-veal—an English song-wri- 
ch, Rose’bahk, When the question 
of general interest it may receive a 
tter, if sufficiently important to you, 


finger Pieces. 
ould like to know a feib rules for 
e fingering An pieces, as I often have 
ble in finding out acith what finger 
Is there some book that would help 
., Santiago, Porto Rico. 
ly the scales and arpeggios; learn 
ring thoroughly; do not place the 
he fourth finger on a black note, ex- 
rds and octaves. When beginning a 
‘the finger which would play that 
> scale of the key in which you are 
aving due regard for the position 
wing notes, that they may be played 
and without any sudden and awk- 
ges. The four fingers (2, 3, 4, 5) 
sept over four consecutive notes, the 
ng stretched away for extended 
ut, aS soon as played, the thumb will 
five-finger position beside the four 
tudy The Art of Finger Decterity, 


on of Counting 
nm a piece in 4-4 (four-four) time 
-note to 104 MM., how is it to be 
tick of metronome? What would 
tivalent in quarter notes; that is, 
il the MM. have to be? Also, I find 
i-notes ; how should they be counted? 
Tee ec Ark. 
hould be counted: “One-two; one- 
vo’; that isy one beat for each half- 
/ equivalent in quarter-notes by MM. 
1d be: M.=208—the most rapid 
ithe instrument. The dotted half- 
their complementary quarter-notes, 
dunted : ‘‘one-two-and, one-two-and” 
»-two and, cne-two and.” 


1s and Ballads; Northern and 
(n War-Songs 


\Information is requested concern- 
(ir songs and ‘ballads in vogue 100 
; (ii) What songs were popular 
(Civil War? (iti) What publishing 
ifurnish music for these old songs? 
| music be secured from’ any source 
sung by college girls in Yellowstone 
‘tainments every summer (such as 
jiny Tune) ?—N. B. H., Jackson, Ga. 
ysult: (i) Sonneck: Barly Concert 
‘1; The History of American Music; 
| Musie—Vol. 4, Music in America; 
¢ 100 Years of Music in America ; 
»ld English Popular Music; Popular 
‘he Olden Times. (ii) ‘Our War- 
‘th and South.” (iii) Almost any 
risic dealer. (iv) This question is 
(f it is intended to reprint copyright 
t new (or special ) words, permission 
otained from owners of the copy- 


(ete Instrument: the Curtal; 
Lnochord | 


t is a Curtal; and what a Mono- 
{ B., Brookline, Mass. 
|The Curtal_was an old English in- 
jabout 1688), now replaced by the 
‘Its predeeessor was the French 
ir Courtaud (about the fifteenth 
rom which the English name was 
.nother form was used, belonging 
io family, called the Double Curtal 
Hd the Racket or Sausage-Bassoon) 
t. was an octave lower than the Cur- 
jznuscript ‘in the British Museum 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea required 
»-urtal for the accompaniment to 
j. (ii) The Menochord was an in- 
mnsisting of a single string (mono- 
/tehed across a sound-box, used for 
13 in mmiusical physics, It also 
he Middle Ages to determine the 
ringers, It must not be confused 
words Manichorde (French) and 
l ho pro hata respectively desig- 


vichor 


Several Very Interesting Questions— 

A Bouquet 

Q. (i) Js there any real difference b« 
tiveen the terms “rit.,”? etc., and “rall?” What 
must pupils be told when a dictionary says 
“Ritenuto—much used incorrectly for rallen- 
tando?” (ii) Just what docs an 8 under a 
bass note signify? To play the full octave, 
or only the single note eight keys below the 
printed one? (iii) Is there any reason why 
lroken chords are sometimes written with «a 
wavy line to the left, and sometimes written 
out in small notes? (iv) Is the second note 
struck in 


Ex.1 


(v) How shall I teach “crescendo?” TI usu- 
ally instruct pupils to increase the force of 
the regularly accented beats. But what if the 
printed sign reaches its climar on an “unae- 
ecnted beat,” as in some Bach selections now 
before me, sent herewith? (vi) Where phras- 
ing is not very definitely marked, how shall 
the young student decide when to break (e g., 
from the aforementioned Bach example)? Once 
is driven to be definite and conercte in teach- 
ing details to beginners, if one would be thor- 
ough—and I am anzvious to be right.—vV. A. 
P., Beloit, Kansas. 

A. (i) Rit., an abbreviation for ritar- 
dando, vitardato (Italian) signifies a gradual 
slackening of pace. “Rail.,’? an abbreviation 
for rallentando (Italian) meaning just the 
same as rit. or ritardando; whereas riten. is 
the proper abbreviation for ritenendo, riten- 
ente and ritenuto (Italian), meaning a sudden 
holding back the pace; when applied to one 
note or to one chord alone the abbreviation is 
ten. (ii) The figure 8 under a bass note signi- 
fies that the note is to be played as a single 
note one octave lower than it is written. 
When it is desired to play octaves for single 
notes, the sign must read: con 8vi. ; 


px.2 
“Written 
con Suva 


Played 


in Haberbier, Op. 53, No. 8, we find : 


Ex.3 
8 
Played an gua lower, 
(iii) None whatever; they mean the same 
thing. However, it is occasionally necessary 


to write the single notes of an arpeggio, par- 
ticularly where the choral notes are not to be 
sustained, as in Mendelssohn’s so-called 
Spring Song. (iv) Yes, the second note is 
struck and held for three-fourths of its time 
value. (v) In this example, as is frequently 
the case, it is a printer’s error of carrying the 
printed sign for ecresc, a note too far, The 
climax should be carried to the accented note 
just before the weak beat, the latter being 
played softer than the climatic note. (vi) 
The construction of the melody must be 
studied and analyzed; sometimes, also, the 
harmony of the accompaniment. The exam- 
ple in question, Bach's well-known air, My 
Heart Hver Faithful, is beautifully regular, 
and therefore easy to analyze; but, unfor- 
tunately, the copy supplied is not well edited. 
It consists of a continuous series of phrases 
of eight quarter-note beats, beginning with 
the fourth beat of the measure. They persist 
to within sixteen measures from the end, 
when, for eight measures, the phrasing is 
broken up, indicative of a coming conclusion—— 
the last eight measures resuming the steady 
eight-beat phrasing which has persistenly con- 
tinued throughout. Permit me to congratu- 
late you upon your earnest endeaver to make 
your teaching “thorough and right,” 


Staccato—Legato 

Q. I have been studying several styles of 
staccato playing and I think I understand 
them fairly well. JI am now told that there 
are just as many different styles of legato 
playing, which I do not understand at all; that 
is, from my conception of the word. Will you 
kindly put me_ right about it,—-FRANCES 
Brown, Boston, Mass. 

A. Evidently you have the right idea. 
“Legato” means ligatured together, united, 
bound, connected, There may not be the most 
infinitesimal suspicion of a silence between 
any two legato notes. When playing a legato 
passage the sounds must flow from one to the 
other as smoothly and continuously as would 
the voice in singing the scale of an octave, to 
one single vowel sound, without hesitation, 
and without stopping for breath, Thus, there 
is only one legato—consisting of closely con- 
nected sounds, ‘ 


GRAND 


The Weaver Tone 
... undimmed by 
age but steadfast 
through the years. 


famous 


WEAVER PIANO Co., INC. «- « 


EASTER MUSIC 
for Church Choirs 


Easter Choir Cantatas (New 1926) 
The King Eternal—//'ilson—difficult—75c 
Hosanna!—WNolte—easy—75c 

A copy of each of the above will be sent on 10 days’ 
approval upon request if ‘The Etude” is mentioned. 

Easter Anthems 


We publish over three hundred Easter anthems in 
separate octavo form. A copy of the ten most pop- 
ular out of these three hundred will be senton 10 days? 
approval upon request if “The Etude" is mentioned. 
Easter Solos and Duets 


Ask us for a free copy of “The Church Soloist” for 
February 1, 1926, a book of sacred poems with the- 
matics of musical settings. Easter, Mothers’ Day, 
and Children’s Day included with new solos and 
duets for general occasions, Mention “The Etude.” 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ay.) 


LEARN 10 TU 


AT HOME 


DURING 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phone, 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. We tench you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limited offer, Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept, D-8, 8900 Sheridan Road, CHUICAGO 


WEAVER — 


gitar for those who have a 
desire for the finer things of life | 
and the judgment to select wisely. 


The unqualified approval of world- 
musicians and the thou- I 

sands of Weaver owners is proof, | 
: beyond cavil, of its supremacy. 
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York, Pa. 
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New Songs 
of 
Unusual Interest 


Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


A Song of You, high and low voice... 40 


Geoffrey O’Hara 


Where Heaven Is, high and low voice.. .40 
Wing Tee Wee, high, medium and 
Torminatea eG cianiatncaiiiteuiieiiarwsteuss 45 


Sidney Dalton 


Home, medium 20166 .sssersorersersrsorsasesneassveses 40 


Oscar J. Fox 


The Hills of Home, high, medium and 
LOL O UEP sicsrcicattrcssabitecheRatvsceasessiearianrene 40 


A. Buzzi-Peccia 


La Sevillana, low voice 


George P. Hulten 


When My Fancy’s Running High, 
Atel Grd Lote 0466s essrsvsattvvscevstissasscieanas 


40 


Orper From Your Locat DeaLer 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


Boston Brancu; 
380-382 Boylston Street 


Cuicaco Brancn: 


430-432 S, Wabash Ave. 
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A BOOK that should be in every or- 


ganist’s library is A Primer of Or- 

gan Registration by Nevin. Another 
valuable book is entitled A Dictionary of 
Organ Stops by Wedgewood. Organ Regis- 
tration by Truette, is also to be highly rec- 
ommended; and Organ Stops and Their 
Artistic Registration by Audsley, might be 
procured, for much better reason than 
merely good measure. If the organist is 
in affuent circumstances (and most of us 
are!), he might invest in Audsley’s other 
books: The Art of Organ Building, to- 
gether with The Organ of the Twenticth 
Century. After he has read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested the con- 
tents of all these books, he will know a 
great many things. 

Some American humorist said, “It is 
better not to know so much as to know 
so. mitch ‘ that “is” not "so.”? It 4s) equally, 
true that it is just as well not to know 
so much that is of little use, and not much 
that we read is of great use under all cir- 
cumstances. It is said that the doctor’s 
first case defies all his books and clinical 
experiences. It is somewhat the same with 
the young organist; and whatever may be 
said here is intended primarily for the 
young and inexperienced organist. After 
reading everything he can procure, he may 
possibly feel equal to any task. On taking 
up a new work, he may glance at the 
suggested registration, which, among other 
things, calls for a Gamba, Clarabella and 
Clarinette. The nearest Gamba is forty 
miles away. There is not a Clarabella in 
the state, and the only available Clarinette 
is an old yellow one in the barber-shop! 
If he has a real honest-to-goodness Oboe, 
it will be out of order most of the time. 
If it is a make-believe Oboe, then he has 
none at all. Then again, his Melodia may 
resemble the musical (?) instrument that 
brings up the rear of the circus parade, 
and many open diapasons are more fitted 
for factory whistles than anything else. 
The four foot registers are, often as not, 
far from musical, being unfit for indi- 
vidual use, and only serve to render the 
full organ harsh and screamy. These cir- 
cumstances may be extreme, but they often 
exist; and where they do the organist is 
entitled to a heart-felt sympathy, and that 
is about all that he need look for. There 
is nothing to be done about it. But, in 
the case of the average small organ, even 
when it is equipped with a fairly musical 
set of registers, books on registration, like 
the books of the young doctor, may not 
be of much use; and the young organist, 
like the young doctor, must do what he 
can and see what happens. 


In Composition 

EING an organist presupposes some 
amount of musical insight, a discrimin- 
ating ear and a fair quota of artistic taste. 
These, together with patient concentration, 
and intelligent experiment, may reveal 
tonal possibilities that were never dreamed 
of by the composer when he suggested the 
registration. While all music may not 
have been composed at the organ, there is 
no doubt but that the writer is guided in 
his suggestions by the stops that he him- 
self may happen to have at his disposal. 
With two manuals, five or six great 
registers, seven or eight swell registers, 
the usual manual and sub- and super- 
octave couplers, it becomes an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profitable occupation to 
try out the large number of combinations 
that are possible with even this limited 
equipment. Try every stop separately, in 
pairs, and in threes. Theoretically, a four- 
foot stop and one of sixteen-foot tone are 
not a fortunate combination. But there 
are organs on which this tonal disparity 
produces a fine solo effect. Again, very 
few amateur organists ever try the experi- 
ment of using a sixteen-foot stop and 
playing an octave higher than the notes 
indicated, or a four-foot stop-and playing 

an octave lower. 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for MARCH 


by WELL-KNOWN 


SPEGIALISTS 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An 
Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’ 


Registration 


By T. L. Rickaby 


In the great majority of American or- 
gans, the sub- and super-octave couplers 
have taken the places of “mixtures” and 
other multiple-rank registers which are 
practically always found in English and 
European organs. These “mixtures” are 
used in obedience to certain acoustical 
laws. Whether the substitution has re- 
sulted beneficially or the reverse is a dis- 
puted question among . orgarlists : but one 
thing is certain, these couplers have fur- 
nished the means of providing some inter- 
esting musical effects—perhaps some very 
odd ones, too. But it must not be for- 
gotten that an odd effect is often accept- 
able, if only for a few moments change. 
They are the tonal olives at our musical 
feasts! It may be remarked in passing 
that this work becomes still more useful 
and effective if the organist can hear the 
results, not at the organ only, but also 
with the help of an assistant, from a dis- 
tance. Distance lends enchantment to a 
view, we are told. It may lend disen- 
chantment to a tone. And many a favorite 
solo stop or combination might be given a 
much needed rest if its effects could be 
heard from a more or less remote pew. 

Buy all these books by all means. For 
the young organist they contain indis- 


pensable musical knowledge. To know 
even the names of stops is worth while, 
even where the immediate opportunity to 
use them does not exist. The opportunity 
may come some time. To know their ef- 
fects is still more worth while, that is, 
to know what they are supposed to sound 
like and what they wil] sound like if they 
are correctly made and artistically voiced. 
But on your organ the stops may not give 
out the sounds that the books say they 
should. Never mind a little thing like 
that. Make a special study of the re- 
sources at your command. The results 
may be pleasantly surprising. 

Coda. Do not “kick,” or “grouch” and 
cause the music committee to think and 
perhaps say things. If the organ is an 
old one, very quietly start a movement for 
a new one. It may be hard to start, but 
a long and varied experience in church 
work has proved that once such a move- 
ment is started, it soon gains momentum. 
On the other hand, if the organ is a new 
one, begin a campaign to raise funds for 
additions and improvements. The chief 
thing is to begin. Something will come of 
it. Complaining or finding fault never did 
any good. 


All Hail, Sir Heel! 


By O. A. Mansfield 


Peruaps nothing illustrates the progress 
made in organ technic during the last half 
century so well as the freer use made of 
the heel in playing pedal passages to-day 
as compared with the rendering of the same 
progressions fifty years ago. For instance, 
Sir John Stainer, in his excellent Primer 
of Organ Playing, lays down the rule that, 
“The heel is used only immediately before 
or after the toe of the same foot. Sepa- 
rate single notes are never played by the 
heel!” The italics are ours. Let us see 
how this last statement of Sir John agrees 
with the practice of modern pedagogs. 

Dr, Eaglefield Hull, in his recent work 
on organ playing, asserts that “A  sys- 
tem which is founded largely on the use 
of the toes for long notes (he means long 
pedal keys) is false, because it takes the 
key of C as the normal one, whereas the C 
scale is abnormal from a pedalling point 
of view. It is the only scale which does 
not use a short key.” Amongst other things 
Dr. Hull goes on to recommend that in all 
passages “consisting entirely of long keys 
and requiring any turning under or over, 
the heel of one foot should alternate with 
the toe of the other, as far as possible.” 
Accordingly this authority would pedal the 
subject of Bach’s Fugue in C major thus: 


whereas the older practitioners would have 
“footed” it on this wise: 


Ex 2 


eee 


v 


SSS=s 


As may naturally be expected, this freer 
employment of the heel has radically 
changed the footing of scales and arpeg- 
gios. Taking, for example, the scale of D 


major, our method, a faifly modern one, 
would be, 


by which the foot which has the short 
keys, in this case the right foot, places the 
heel on all its long keys. But our friend, 
Mr. Ellingford, in his (the latest) book on 
Pedal Scales and Arpeggios, would pedal 
the scale in this manner : 


Bx.4 oa 
V Vu vuYv = 
Fea ae a war 


Here the left foot is behind the right on 
the upper E, but in front of the right on 
the upper B. 

These examples may also be compared 
with the oldest method of all in which the 
right toe was employed on A instead of 
the heel. Then, by way of exemplification 


of the heel and toe in both feet, 
following pedalling for the scale 
major, as suggested*by Mr. Elling 


Ex 5 v 


i 
This would have scandalized o 
fathers who would have pedalled. 
age with alternate toes, and of c 
arpeggio may be and still is by m 
ers still “footed” in this way. — 
But the advantages of this 
emancipation of the heel are mi 
obvious when we come to the pec 
broken intervals. Here is a fine 
—the fugue subject from the ] 
Mendelssohn’s 4th Sonata. T 
players would have executed thi: 
with the toes. We would sugges 


Ex 6 


in which it cannot but be admitte; 
more modern system is an enorm 
On the other hand we fail to see 
modern system has any advantag; 
over the old plan of plain toein; 
a passage as this—from: the | 
Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata— 
similar passage employing the k 
keys only. We show a moder 


the older and superior one of alte 
we do not think it necessary to e 


Ex 7 


Here, however, we are drifting 
ters of opinion rather than m 
actual fact. And of the former, | 
Latin tag has it, De gustibus io 
putandum. One thing the young 
will have to remember and that i 
heel has at last come into its kin; 
he is wise in treading the signs of. 
it will not be long before he disc 
that kingdom is likely to be 1 
and will exhibit a tendency tc 
rather than to diminish. It woul 
therefore, to get acquainted with 
power in the quickest possible tin 


General Principles 
Registration 


By Helen Oliphant Bate 


In the accompaniment of voicell 
tone should predominate because’ 
with and supports the voices an/ 
used for some time without fear | 
ony. Diapason pipes, especially t 
ones, produce a tone that is Jackin! 
partials. For this reason they ‘! 
in combination with other stops 1! 
to counteract this deficiency. 1! 
their clear and fundamental qui 
are valuable for hymns, which ° 
ally; announced on the swell m! 
then played on the great when t! 
gation sings. = 

For passages of quiet charact' 
flue stops of the swell and chc 
sufficient. When more volume ! 
are required the swell reeds are ‘ 
great reeds are used only for ti 
fects and fortissimo parts. Res 
be used* sparingly because | 
come tiresome. % 

The string tone stops brightet 
and are effective alone and in co! 
They do not give as much : 4 
as diapason stops. It is advisab 
bine them with other stops, no 
cause this will make them blend 4 
the voices, but because it Wi) 
quicken their naturally slow ‘spe? 
should be used judiciously be! 
soon become monotonous, 

Compound and mutation s 


\ 
i 
! 
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ing brilliance to the tone. All fancy 
ys should be used with great care, in 
er to avoid a cheap style of playing. 
tops of eight foot pitch should form 
basis of all accompaniment. Four 
| stops may be added to a suitable foun- 
ion of eight foot stops, provided the 
es are sufficiently brilliant. They will 
ig a dragging congregation back to tem- 
r up to pitch when the tone is flat. When 
bining four foot and eight foot stops it 
1ore interesting to select stops of differ- 
color than it would be to choose the 
e quality of tone. Four foot stops 
‘ed an octave lower provide many con- 
ts to the eight foot stops. 
he sixteen foot stops on the manuals 
ken the tone and add weight and dig- 
They are seldom used on the great. 
the swell they can be added when full- 
; and body are desired, as in accom- 
ying a large chorus. Sixteen foot flue 
: combined with eight foot flue tone 
help to keep the pitch when the ten- 
*y is to sing sharp. Sixteen foot stops 


played an octave higher are effective for 
variety. 

Just as eight foot tone forms the basis 
of the manual registration, so sixteen foot 
tone forms the basis for the pedal. Eight 
foot stops on the pedal add firmness and 
distinctness to the sixteen foot tone and 
prevent that big gap between manuals and 
pedals which would result if only sixteen 
foot tone were used. The deep reed notes 
of the pedals assist in giving that effect of 
grandure characteristic of large organs. 

Stops should be added or taken off at 
the beginning of phrases or sections. When 
for special effects they are added in the 
course of a phrase it should be upon an ac- 
cented beat. Changes of registration 
should never be made when to do so would 
cause a break in the rhythmic flow of the 
piece. Such breaks make a piece sound 
fragmentary and disconnected. It is bet- 
ter to execute organ music smoothly with 
few chances than to disturb the movement 
for the sake of pushing buttons and pull- 
ing stops. 


The Crescendo Pedal 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


JHAT a wonderful piece of mechanism 
he crescendo pedal! It will bring on 
the speaking stops, with a few excep- 
s, and some of the couplers, beginning 
1 the softest stop not already on, and 
ing one at a time in progressive order 
1 the full resources of the instrument 
in use. Close it, and they will be taken 
in reverse order until everything that 
-added has been released. Instead of 
uing the crescendo slowly, bringing on 
stop at a time, it may be done quickly, 
ng into action the full organ immedi- 
*; and instead of spreading the dim- 
ndo over several pages, it may be 
e in a fraction of a beat. 
qe crescendo pedal also facilitates 
iges to lighter combinations and dim- 
ndos which are not preceded by cres- 
os. For example, if the first section 
. piece is forte, and the second piano, 
are the organ for the soft or second 
_ and open the crescendo to forte for 
louder part. When the second divi- 
‘is reached, close the crescendo and 
soft combination will be ready. If the 
part is to be reduced gradually, all 
is necessary is to close the crescendo 
1 slowly. This method of registra- 
_requires forethought, because, when 
s are drawn, they cannot be removed 
the crescendo pedal, and therefore 
_ essential to know at the outset the 
ast quality that will be needed until 
» Or pauses permit the hands to make 
ges. 
3 the crescendo pedal brings on stops 
| set order, specific combinations can- 
‘always be obtained. If, for example, 
‘stopped diapason alone is drawn, the 
| cannot be added without all the soft 
5 which are brought on first. By com- 
ig individual stops and composition 
‘ls and pistons with the’ crescendo 
il, the possibilities are greatly in- 
sed. 
nother use of the crescendo pedal, 
h should, however, be employed spar- 
7, is to produce accents. Immediately 
I dings the accented note, partly open 
,rescendo pedal and close it the instant 
ined is struck. Satisfactory results 
i. only at the beginning of a 
ise or such other places where the 
s can be removed from the keyboard 
» the crescendo is being opened. 
1. some organs it is not practical to use 


jach was absolutely healthy in all his 
fic manifestations; there was a time 
cep feeling, there was also a time when 
physical exuberance resulted in cor- 


the crescendo when playing on the swell 
manual, because the great to pedal coupler 
is brought on at the outset, and, if the 
pedals are in use, they become too promi- 
nent. When such organs do not contain a 
ereat to pedal reversible, a slight move- 
ment of the crescendo pedal will prove an 
acceptable substitute. 

As the crescendo pedal does not affect 
the swell pedal, it is necessary to operate 
the latter in connection with the former. 
On first thought it would seem that the 
swell pedal should only be opened on the 
crescendo and closed on the diminuendo. 
But on further consideration it is evident 
that both opening and closing the swell 
pedal on the crescendo and both closing 
and opening it on the diminuendo produces 
the most satisfactory results. Whenever 
the addition of a single stop makes 
noticeable difference in the volume of tone, 
the swell pedal should be opened just be- 
fore the stop is brought on and closed as 
soon as the new color is gained. In the 
diminuendo, when the removal of one stop 
causes a gap, the swell pedal should be 
closed just before the stop is taken off, 
and opened immediately after. 

But along with this momentary opening 
the closing of the swell pedal is the steady 
and gradual opening which will generally 
be completed by about the middle or last 
part of the crescendo, to remain until the 
diminuendo is begun. The same is true 
with regard to the closing of the swell 
pedal in the diminuendo. Care should be 
exercised not to get the swell pedal en- 
tirely closed too soon. In fact, if the final 
portion of the swell pedal is closed on the 
last note of the diminuendo, the dying- 
away effect will be most realistic. 

Concentration, an important element in 
practice, is particularly essential in the 
study of the crescendo pedal, because with- 
out it one cannot be cognizant of the stops 
which have been called into action and 
those which have not. As the crescendo 
pedal is easy to manipulate, as well as be- 
ing effective, the danger of employing it 
too frequently is great. It cannot be de- 
nied that many good and legitimate re- 
sults can be thus obtained; but, if you 
would have your playing interesting, you 
must study and take advantage of each and 
every resource of the organ, in order to 
gain that variety which is such an essential 
factor in all true art. 


- 


~ 


ruscating, rapid-fire music (like the Fugue 
a la Gigue), meaning nething and express- 
ing nothing beyond the mere joy of living.” 

—Hamirton C, MacDoueatt. 
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Premier Aristocrat Model 


5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725. f.0.b. New York 
AMSG fey students, studios, colleges and conservatories have se- 


lected this instrument the country over, because of its combination 
of inherent quality and attractive price. 


Quantity production and specialization have made the Premier Baby 
Grand the dominant, popular priced Small Grand Nationally. 


Be sure to sce and hear the Premier before you determine upon your 


choice. Sold by leading dealers. 
ly, kindly communicate with us. 


If you are unable to examine it local- 


Premier manually played Small Grands, Period Models and Repro- 
ducing Instruments are illustrated and described in ‘‘The Magic of 


Music.” 
requirements. 


Send for your copy and paper pattern, showing floor space 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-574 WEST 23rd STREET 


(AUSTIN ORGANS| 


HE sstanding of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Lukeand Epiphany,St.Clement’s, Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 


beautiful churchly tone. 


(AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


| 165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTALoG 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


4 Be ENTY YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ae- 
knowledement of “ORGOBLO™ 
superiority. Keeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E flicient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNTOR® 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


THEATRE 


NEW YORK 


PD. 


‘The Sign of the 


Piano for this Ubrlds Standard 
ThadeMark Piano Action 


Behind the Panels 
Of Your Piano— 


OU strike a few chords Laie 
keys respond to your most delicate 
touch a tone of organ-like 

fluidity you have called into play 
one of the world’s most wonderful mech- 
anisms—the piano action! 

From keyboard to string the piano action 
controls the voice of the instrument. Isri’t 
it most essential that your piano or player 
be equipped with the finest of piano 
actions? 

Behind the panels of leading American 
pianos is the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 
action. For 52 years it has'‘been the choice 
of makers who build worthy pianos. It is 
the world’s highest-priced piano action 
and it is an unfailing sign of a quality 
instrument. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~w 
/asist on the Wessell, Nickel & —==—— 
Gross Piano Acticn. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 
IST should have this complete 


" i | imitation 
playing. Contains detailed instruc- 
tion for producing Dog-bark, 


j Snore, Aeroplane, R. R.Train. Bag- 
pipes and over twenty other effects 
Indispensable to the motion-picture 
organist. 
Price, One Dollar, postage prepaid 
S EC ; ETS C. ROY CARTER, Organist 
Kill The Hair Root 


Cabrillo Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler P’k, Providence, R. I. 


course in trick and 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 
Study 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 

and Violin, conducted by re- 
~atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 


nowned artist teachers, at so 
low a cost as to be within reach 
orless for afullcourse 
of study under 


of all. 
Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


()pportunity 


~for professional 
advancement 


Teaching Positions 


The Sherwood Music School 
now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 
study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Cht- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged from those 1n attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings 1s so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Sherwond (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


- CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 6) 


aiavin VIQLIN sctoot 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin Deuble Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 


Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E.  , 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL Mi USI Cc & DRAMATIC 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Musie Center 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 

Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOCL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advancéd courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course. 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


e 
Free Bulletin- 
@ @ describes courses and advantages 
A distinctively higher professional 
school. Ideal location on the shore of 
SCHOOL of Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
to Chicago. Private instruction in 
a US | C vocal ané instrumental, class instruc 


tion in ¢heoretical music. Liberal 
Year 1926-1927" 


Art studies without extra expense, 
Address-PETER LUTKIN Dean 
Begins Sept. 20, 1926 


102 Musie Ifall Evanston, Il. 


MILLIKIN CCNSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON WIS. 
A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the  se- 
ious student of violin. Write for 
ree catalog and information. 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


SUMMER session 
course leading to a 
special Public School 
MusicTeacher’s Certificate. 


See general Summet Session 
announcement elsewhere in — 
this issue, and write for Catalog. 


Sheranad Dusic Schad | 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ee 


ne 
DENVER 


COLLEGE of MUSIC, In 


An Endowed Institution—Not for Profit 
The Largest in the West—Diplomas and Degrees| 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

June 15 to July 27 | 

“‘There’s inspiration in the mountain grandeur!” — 
Excellent Faculty and Educational Facilities | 
Courses in Voice, Instrument, Public School q 


Theory, Progressive Series, etc. 


Fall Term Opens September 13th 

Write for Catalogue BE for full information 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P D., Di 
10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colorad 


ae Theater Organ el 


intensive Summer 
Session course, em- 
bodying the fundamen- 
tals essential to preparation 
foraposition;given by Mildred 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicago’s 
highest paid and most popular 
theater organists. 


See general Summer Session announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and write 
for Catalog. 


Sherosd Dusie Schoo 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


4% CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ff 
ct 


WISE INVESTMENT OF SUMMER DA’ 
IN SPECIAL STUDY WILL BRING | 
DIVIDENDS IN THE FUTURE. | 


fouisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC 


Mu 
Cer 
of | 

So 
| 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras ¢ 
in connection with work. Publi 
School Music Course leading t 
Supervisor’s certificate.  Practic 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu 
ates accepted by State Boards of & 


Education. Individual attention } 
to needs of each student. 
Address: 


Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 4 


| 
s 


the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. _ 


One of 


CONSERVATOR 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


STION. I have completed the 
th grade of Matthews’ Course 
vhile continuing my piano stud- 
ould like to take up pipe organ. 
ossible to learn pipe organ with- 
teacher? If so, what different 
‘s would you suggest? I live out 
» country, and it is practically 
sible for me to go to R for 
s, where I know there are some 
organ teachers. 


ver—It is, of course, advisable to work 

the guidance of a good teacher; but 
is out of the question, you may, by 

attention to your work, gain a certain 

of proficiency on the organ without a 

Perhaps it might be possible for 

go to a teacher in your nearest city 
rery month or two for coaching and 
as to whether you are working along 
per lines. 

ditor would suggest that you secure a 
a modern edition of The Organ, by 

| and practice as follows: 

‘he exercises for finding the pedals 
looking at the feet. 

‘he pedal exercises for flexibility, and 
ming familiar with intervals. 

ire pedal exercises for passing one foot 

, the other, scale passages and other 


he pedal exercises for use of heel and 


imultaneously with the pedal practice, 
exercises for two hands—on two man- 
sing stops of contrasting colors—such 
‘or string stops (S feet) on one manual 
ate stop (8 feet) on the other manual. 
actice exercises for substituting one 
Tr set of fingers for another finger or 
‘ingers while holding single notes or 


ractice exercises for left hand and feet 
ight hand and feet—to gain independ- 
ween hands and feet. 
tactice exercises in trio form for both 
ad feet (for two manuals and pedals). 
. all these exercises have been mastered 
al work may be found in Carl’s Master 
| for the Organ and Nilsen’s Pedal 
|, While working along these lines you 
Iso study Hight Little Preludes and 
‘for the Organ, by J. Sebastian Bach, 
‘sy pieces for the organ—such as ap- 
che THE Erupp from time to time, and 
hwing : 
2ieces for the Organ, William Faulkes. 
ie, H. Alexander Matthews. 
val, H. Alexander Matthews. 
the South, James R. Gillette. 
onlight (Chimes), Ralph Kinder. 
ng Chimes, William Faulkes. 
‘uiring a foundation for organ playing 
hat a good legato is secured, this to be 
by non-legato and other touches. Care 
taken in the playing of staccato 
on the organ, that the notes or chords 
‘ut so short as to make them have an 
ent effect. Detached full chords may 
in such a way that dignity is lost 
offect trivial. This may be avoided by 
‘the chords a trifle longer, with’ the 
jof break between them of less dura- 
jare must be taken also to avoid a 
}effect caused by the use of a legato 
ses one note to overlap another. 
ooks that might be read with interest 
help are: 
ye oeeaes Its Technique and Ex«pres- 


ver of Organ Registration, Nevin. 

( Stops and Their Artistic Registra- 
(sley. 

‘gan and Its Position in Musical Art, 
r 


' Accompaniment, Richards. 


jill you kindly give some information 
ince to switable organ music for the 
{of the Catholic Church? Please 
(ud some good book of opening volun- 
il music suitable at Holy Com munion, 
) opening voluntaries for Festival oc- 


| ere are many organ books that con- 
Wibers that may be used as opening 
ves and at Iloly Communion. Many 
| collections, of course, contain num- 
‘may not be useful for your purpose, 
those found suitable need be used. 
voluntaries, except on Festival oeca- 
suld be of a quiet meditative charae- 
‘he musie at Iloly Communion should 
» of this type. For opening volun- 
( Festival occasions a more brilliant 
‘jomposition is suitable, and music of 
jude type may be used, The follow- 
of books will be found to contain 
‘ytseful for the purposes you name: 
(| Offertoires, Rogers. 
Gureh Organist, Parkhurst. 
Transcriptions, Mansfield. 
sts Offering for Church and Recital, 


gan Player, Orem. 
1 Repertoire, Orem. 
t}Organ Pieces, Young. 
t-named book is specified for use in 
| Science Churches, but the character 
(positions makes it available for use 
ie Churehes. 
Htion to this list there are numerovs 
| many individual pieces by the well- 
tholie organists of France, that may 
juch as the Compositions of such men 
( Guilmant, Vierne, Bonnet, Marcel, 
awl others. 


Would you kindly tell me in 


context, if strict time is kept.—A. S. 


A. 


lengthened b 
in strict time 
stop or 


its designated length. 


Except in the singing 
I 


“breath” should be 


will delay the entry of the new line, which 


should not 


taken 


the sentence is improperly broken by doing 


so, in 


to take the breath at some more appropriate 


place 
stop. 


time may spoil the context, but set rhythms 


bring 


oecur, 
at the end of a line—but sometimes 
which case it is desirable, if possible, 


and carry the phrase over without a 
It is no doubt true that at times strict 


this about at times. It is for this rea- 


son that the freedom of plain song is some- 


times 


Q. 


for years. 
in a sanatorium. 


preferred, 


I am a@ pianist—have played pictures 
Studied organ one year with a 
Can I study the organ in 


good teacher, using “Stainer’s”—practiced on 


a four 


-manual organ. I took sick and am now 
any way lying in bed, by reading books? 


Can 


you suggest anything that will help me when 


I do get back to the organ? 
@ good harmony course 
mail, and do you think 


Can you suggest 
that I could take by 
it would help me on 


the organ? 


A. 


taining to the organ—from 
gain much information that 


Would suggest your reading works per- 
which you might 
will be of use to 


you on your recovery and return to the instru- 


ment. The following might be of interest to 
you: 
Organ Playing, Its Technique and 

HERO TE SELON teh we We Be” MN i Hull 
Musical Accompaniment of Moving 

1 AEXECT) «te te a AE aeons 8 Lang and West 
Organ Stops and Their Artistic Regis- 

CREE Oi mens iene PUL A ace ree ane Audsley 


A harmony course should be of much value 


to you 


- Such a course may be obtained from 


the following: 


Alfred 
Buffalo, 

University 
ley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago, Tl. 


Ave., 


Wooler, Mus. Doc., 171 Cleveland 
Te kee 


Extension Conservatory, Lang- 


I. B. Keim, 2545 Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 


Nomenclature of the Pitch of Respec- 


tive 


Q. 
the 


NHONCS 


particular 
They seem 


Octaves 

How are notes named in order to show 
octave in which they occur? 
to me to have a differcnt sct of 
when applicd to notes on the organ,— 


Choirmaster, Flint, Mich. 


A. 
the pa 


of notes: 


Ex.1 


Great Octave 


The method usually adopted of showing 
riicular octaves with names and pitch 


Small Octave 


DE 


Once Accented Octave 


Twice Accented Octave 


Notes in 


octave 
tals C 


twice : 


the octave next’ below the great 
are shown by the use of larger ¢api- 


, D, and so forth. Those above the 
iecented Sve ec’, d’”’, and so forth. But 


the pitch of organ pipes is still named after 
the old method: 


SF! Cy 
ccc CC 4ft_ C 
or 16ft.,or 3CS 8ft.C,Double C Tenor C 
= 
eee = 
— i Cin alt 
= Ift.C 6 inches C 


The 


in alt, 


“To 
large 
small 


Pio 
Middle C 
Sve below CCC is CCC; that above C 
C in altissima. 


Treble C 


the Singers: Distinctness, the 
notes come of themselves, the 
notes and their text are the main 


thing. Never say anything to the pub- 
lic. In monologues always look up or 
down, never straight ahead. Last wish: 
preserve me your good will, my friends.” 
Notice posted by Wagner behind the 
scenes at Bayreuth. 


Q. “<The 
Ltude” if in singing hymns by choirs, should 
notice be taken of the commas, semi-colons, and 
other punctuations, at ends of lines, or when 
the music ends the line with three beats, leav- 
ing the newt line to start with one odd beat, 
should strict time be kept? In some hymns 
it would appear to spoil the meaning of the 
of Chorales 
(where the last note of the line is frequently 
y a pause) hymns should be sung 
but the time necessary for a 
taken from the 
last note of the phrase, by not holding it quite 
If the note is held for 
its full time, the subsequent stop or breath 


Usualiy a breath may be 
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Pianos 


With Individuality 


= L AEA 


“(a y 


| d 


People with years of experience back of them; 
people with that cultivated taste for the best ; people 
who love good music, and insist on having none 
other, invariably turn to the Jesse French & Sons 
Piano when it is the ideal instrument they want. 


We picture but one of our many artistic designs. 
You have your choice of a large number in all the 
fancy woods. 


Liberal allowance on your old piano. Easy terms, if 
desired, anywhere in the U.S. Ask for our Illustrated Catalog. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO, 
J and Twentieth Streets, New Castle, Ind. 


Jesse French, a name well known since 1875 


Dues, \e A 8, 6, © 


At the Cross—Lenten Cantata for Soli, Chorus and Organ 
by Daniel Protheroe “a 


‘You'll like Gambleized music’”’ 


Selections of the best Solos, Choruses, Cantatas, etc., sent “on approval’”’, 
For prompt service supply satisfactory reference with first order. 


PUBLISHERS 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. 


THE HOME OF HINGED MUSIC 
67 E, VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIG? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seeking 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription to 
Tue Erupe. Write the circulation department as to how you can become an author- 
ized Erupe agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


WQd))\\\g ee ILL pel ff fof, 
SSA \ZABEL BROTHERS G27 
PSR ENCRAVERE LLG 
JO PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS 4: 
NS CHB 
Send for 


w\\\\ AAV ANY 


ay NN 


\ 


MV ALL JSS SS 1 
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DUNNING SYSTEM “ris 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Wh 


SUMMER 
MASTER 
_ SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF, LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGE] KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 19 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. ‘ 

Katharine-M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla.; Ji 
Asheville, N. Car. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hal!, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July 
For further information write. P 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., J 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. ; 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. ; 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, 413 Bush Temple, Dallas Texas, 
months. Chicago, June, July, August, September. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Winter Season 1925-26, Dallas and F 
Texas. Dallas, Texas, June 1, 1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. % ae 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. Fs 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. Normal Classes, Feb. 1, 1926, three months; Jur 
weeks. - 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. F 

Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 2 

Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


he 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


INCORPORATI 


(incinnati fonservatory o My 


60TH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public School Music Sup 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE AND PIANO. 


c- 


LEON SAMETI NI All regular departments open Ideal Home Department on the Campus _ 
RENOWNED VIOLINIST i Send for Summer Announcement a 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and (€ 

Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER DANA’S MUSIC an 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC The Only University of Music in the World i 


CLAREN CE EDDY All branches taught on the daily lesson plan ee. Sc es thee 


Fai! term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 3 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer. Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 
Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students. who, after an 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship 
application blank on request. 


| TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES | Obhe Cilebeland Institute em. i 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY o 


52nd Year : 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Publie School Musie 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and 
educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 
Branch studios. Excellent boarding accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
and degrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 


Students May Enter Now. [or detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Front View Conseroa) 


A Violin Teaching 


LITTLE SUITE 


For Two Violins 
in the First Position 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 


each room Prices reasonable. Make reservations early. {D As 


COMPLETE SUMMER.OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


Summer School, June 21st - Aug. Ist 


Complete courses under regular faculty 
for students of all grades. 
Special courses for teachers and profes- 


sionals. Exceptional living accommoda- 


tions for out of town students. 
Mrs. Franklyn B, Sanders, Acting Director 
; f 2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. Coats pany Chicago, Il. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest HERBERT WITHERSPOON President 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Very helpful material for violin 
being in the form of teacher 
duets. These little pieces illu 
Open Strings, String Crossing 
Finger Exercises, the Trill and 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, an 
“Teacher's Part,’’ Double Stoppi 
the Arpeggio. This is exceeding]; 
esting material that the ‘‘wide-av 
violin teacher will appreciate. 


Heidelberg Conservatory of Music 
A STANDARD CONSERVATORY 
Confers B. Mus. Grants Teachers’ Certificates 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory 
Thorough Teachers Rates Reasonable 
For Free Catalogue, address 


President CHARLES E. MILLER 
Box 25 : Tiffin, Ohio 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


y ETUDE 


=, 


a“ Destpay Your 
Siperfluous Hair & ROOT. 


ple — Rapid — Harmless -GUARANTEED 
old everywhere—write for FREE Book. 
Mame Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


I 


ver 


1,y charming girls 
'g2d to attract him, 
qwple thought he’d 
Hoarty. Then he 
ts girl. She had 
“.scinating Womanhood,” 
1*kable new book which 


3 .4th St., St. 


OO SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 
Printed with name and address (4 lines or 
less) in dark blue ink. Fine texture 
Hammermill Bond, sheet size 6x7, extra 
heavy envelope to match. Shipped in 
3 attractive box, postpaid. Denver West, 


Sifax and BEAUTIFIES 


EYELASHES and BROWS 

INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 

ear naturally dark, long and 

luxuriant. . Adds wonderful charm, 

Beauty and enprcesip ad by millions 
Ss. se miulli 

eer ec omen, BLACK or BROWN, 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Clear the Voice 
for Singing 
and Speaking 
Contain nothing injurious. 


Joun I, Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
I - Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York. 


Axel Christensen’s Instruction Books 

for Piano, Book 1—How to‘‘Jazz-Up" 
N Any Tune, Chord Work, etc. Book 2— 
Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 
Breaks, Fills, etc. Either book sent for 

oth for $3. Five new “‘Syncophonies for advanced 
3,"" $1. Also new Jazz Instructors for Saxophone or 
vt $1 each, postpaid. TEACHERS WANTED to 

i hoolsin cities where we are not alreidy represented 


IRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
1,29 ©. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Letters From Etude Friends 


Miss Blank’s Method 
To Tue Hrupr: 


My daughter and I were invited to the birth- 
day party of Janet Morrison. The young peo- 
ple played. games and danced and had a jolly 


time. 

When this sort of amusement grew rather 
tiresome, a gentleman in the crowd said to 
Janet, “Please, Miss, will you play a few se- 
lections on the piano? All of us would love 
to hear you play.” 

Janet, pausing a moment, said, “Oh! I can- 
not play anything.” : 

“Oh, yes,’ said the young gentleman, “I 
know you can.” 

The girls, too, began asking, and still Janet 
hesitated. Finally the crowd insisted and be- 
gan coaxing until the situation became very 
embarrassing. Then someone in the crowd 
suggested that my daughter play. 

Without being asked the second time she 
stepped to the piano and played three beauti- 
ful selections from memory, whilst listening 
ears enjoyed every moment. How nice it was 
not to be coaxed until people give up asking. 

After these selections the jolly crowd gath- 
cred around the piano and sang a lot of high 
school songs, while Patricia played. My 
daughter’s music teacher always taught her 
not to be coaxed and begged to play, either at 
home or any place where she might be asked ; 
and this, I think, is an item of interest a 
teacher should take in his pupil. 

I had another interesting experience with 
my daughter when she started to take music 
lessons at the age of ten. We were walking by 
the home of her teacher who was playing a 
difficult selection on the piano. She stopped 
and said, “Mother, I wish I could play like 
Miss Blank.” 

I replied, “You can, dear ; as you are getting 
along so fine.-under Miss Blank’s instructions, 
and it takes courage, time and practice.” 
Just then the thought came to me: . When a 
teacher sits down to play during her spare 
moments, if she would imagine that some of 
her pupils might be listening, in some way 
there would be an inspiration there that a 
pupil. would grasp and some day use adyan- 
tageously. I have heard some teachers play 
about one-third of a piece and then hurriedly 
turn to another. This seems very impracti- 
cable, and no one would care to stop and listen. 


-LUCILLE BATES. 


Self-Study at Home 
To THE ETUDE: 


When I had reached about the fourth grade 
my teacher became ill, and gave up her work 
for over a year. It was during this time that 
I decided to study alone, and have kept at it 
persistently, never allowing a day to pass with- 
out a little practice, if only to go over my 
seales and arpeggios. I am sure my technic 
and ease in playing have improved one hundred 
per cent. 

It has been during this time that THE ETUDE 
has become so indispensable to me. The 
various helpful articles and suggestions all 
serve to take the place of a teacher ; and when 
I opened the number containing the wonderful 
lesson on ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” by 
Mark Hambourg, I was simply over-joyed. It 
is all explained in such a simple and under- 
standable way that the wayfaring ‘“girl,”’ 
though a fool, cannot err therein. 

When passing through our town last winter 
Mr. Hambourg gave a concert. His wonder- 
ful playing has been an inspiration to’me ever 
since; and I have read with keener interest 
some of his articles in back numbers of THs 
Erupp. That same quality of clearness seems 
to pervade them all. I am now hoping that 
the other lessons you havé promised during the 
year, by eminent pianists, may be within my 
grade and be’exnlained as well as this one. 

With best wishes for future success, 


MYRTLE BERNICE FOSTER. 


The Piano-Accordion 


To THE ETUDE: 

I am a subscriber to your magazine, THD 
Ervpe, and will be nineteen years of age in 
July. I play, and am studying the piano- 
accordion. Please do not let that name, 
“piano-accordion,” suggest a toy or a mere 
jazz instrument. The best of music can be 
played on it. Also one can play in any key. 

The right side, or treble, is the piano key- 
board. It has a range from the first F be- 
low middle C to the A (inclusive) in the 
third octave above middle C; a little over 
three octaves, or about the same as a violin. 
The modern accordion has a double set of 
reeds: with a switch, which is the same as 
a keyboard twice as large. The reeds are 
metal. There are no strings to get out of 
tune. 

The left side, or bass, has one hundred and 
twenty keys, or buttons. Some have less, 
but that is really insufficient. Some have 
one hundred and forty, but that is not at all 
necessary. A base of -one hundred and 
twenty keys has forty single notes. ‘and 
eighty chords; major, minor and others. I 
mean that a chord of four notes is had by 
pressing one key. The bass side is at all 
times out of sight of the player. A lot of 
complicated stuff, not worth while, you 
think? Not at all. Compare it to a type- 
writer. <A good typist never has to watch 
his or her keys. (The accordion bass key- 
board consists of many buttons, looking sim- 
ilar to a typewriter.) Of course, there is a 
system to it. 

Now, for expression. All of the expres- 
sion is controlled by the bellows. It can be 
played as softly as a violin; and, although 
I have never tested them side by side, I 
venture to say it can be played louder than 
a strong man at the piano. Certainly there 
is more volume. One can swell a note—I 
mean “p —=< ff o— p’—without break- 
ing it or rolling, as it is necessary to do on 
the piano; this by varying the pressure on 
the bellows. Then there are many tremolo 
effects besides the natural reed tremolo. 
They can be produced by vibrating the right 
hand (fingers on the keys). which in turn 
vibrates the bellows, to produce the effects. 

The modern ‘‘piano’” accordion is very 
different from the old kind that the name 
“accordion” suggests. As you can easily find, 
the majority of the public who haye ever 
heard it, like it. It is a high-class instru- 
ment. All the fine overtures and other 
classics can be played on it. Some musicians 
say it is not high-class. Hither they have 
not heard it, or have only heard a few 
simple jazz pieces from it, and do not under- 
stand it; or possibly they are jealous -be- 
cause so much music can be produced from 
it. Those who feel that way talk against 
the accordion and help retard the progress 
of the popularity of it. It is not merely a 
toy or a plain jazz instrument. The pos- 
sibilities of it are unlimited. It is mainly 
a solo instrument, and produces the effect 
of an orchestra. 

If you think it worth while, listen to some 
phonograph records of Pietro Deiro, who is 
known as the world’s greatest piano-accor- 
dionist. If you have a representative in 
New York, or can get in touch with Pietro 
in some way, to get first-hand information, 
it would be appreciated by thousands of ac- 
cordionists throughout the United States to 
be able to get help and information concern- 
ing the instrument from TH Erups. 

The reason the instrument is not well 
known is that there are very few good play- 
ers, and that is because there are very few 
capable teachers. 


Davp ALBERT, 
(California. ) 


Musical Smiles 


The Worm Turns 
A GERMAN scientist has discovered that 
earthworms can produce musical sounds. 
Among the variety entertainments of the 
future, we may expect, will be the worm 
doing his celebrated turn. 
* * * 


An IrtsHMAN, watching a parade, said 
to his friend, and pointing to the bass 
drum, “That’s the instrument I can play.” 

“Like fun you can,” responded his friend. 

“Sure I can,” said the first one. “How 
could I miss it?”—Blue Notes. 


* * * 


The Scotch of It 

“Tire verra best music I ever heard what- 
effer”’ remarked one of the pipers at a 
Bobby Burns night, “was doon at Jamie 
MacLaughlan’s. There was 15 0’ us in 
Jamie’s wee back parlor, all playin’ in dif- 
ferent chunes. I thocht I was floatin’ 
about in heaven.”—Everybody’s Magazine, 


A MAN determined to begin in business 
as a touring theatrical manager. He knew 
nothing about the stage, but bought a 
musical comedy, engaged a company and 
started rehearsals. At the end of the first 
performance the conductor turned to him 
and said, “Well, what do you think of it, 
guv nor?” 

“Tt’s all too loud,” he replied. 

The conductor pointed to the score and 
told him it was marked “Forte.” 

Whereupon the “guvnor” _ replied, 
“Forty, is it? Well, make it thirty-five.” 

* * * 

A proFessor of music was asked to decide 
on the relative powers of two vocalists 
whose talents existed entirely in their own 
imagination. 

After hearing them he said to one, “You 
are the worst singer I ever heard in my 
life!” 

“Then,” exclaimed the other, “I win! 

“No,” answered the professor, 
can’t sing at all!” 
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Ps ab ay 


“Mum” is the word! 
Every woman needs ‘Mum’ 


The use of ‘‘Mum’’, the 
dainty deodorant cream, 1s 
not a matter of mere fastidi- 
ousness. It is common sense 
and good breeding. ‘‘Mum’’ 
neutralizes the odor of per- 
spiration and all body odors. 

‘“Mum’’ cannot injure the 


finest fabric. Its general use 
with the sanitary napkin pro- 
claims its entire safety. 
25 and 50c at stores. Or sent postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1119 Chestnut St., Phila. 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 


Suggestions for any requirements in cantatas, 
operettas or musical plays made gladly. 
Our examination privileges are liberal. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


The Favorite 


In America the Saxophone is undoubtedly the 


most popular of all musical instruments. This 


is due principally to its beautiful tonal quality, 
its adaptability to all kinds of music and the 
fact that it is comparatively easy to master. 
Anybody can soon learn to play popular airs 
on a saxophone; 


CARL 
FISCHER 
American 


and 
BUFFET 


? 
y 
Paris ixe 
SAXOPHONES 497 
The Buffet Saxophone is the world’s best, and 
: 
) 


the Carl Fischer the equal of any American 
We’ shall be glad to send you either for 
You tab 
expense if you do not wish te buy it. 


make. 


a week’s trial. can return our 


Sold on Easy Payments 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


Cart Fiscuer, INC., E 
Cooper Square, New York. 

Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your Reed Instrument Catalog. | 
I am interested in 
Name 


Street 


State 
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Y FAR the greatest number of re- 
quests for information which come 
to the Violinist’s Erupr have to do 
with old violins which the owners consider 
very valuable on the strength of labels 
bearing the names of great violin makers, 
which they find pasted inside the violin, 
or branded on the outside. Many people 
who have heard that millions of these 


_violins are only imitations, and usually of 


Bis aXe: 


no great value, want to know how they can 
tell the imitation from the genuine. Not 
a few write that they have heard that the 
great makers each had a private secret 
mark which they put on their violins; and 
they wish to know what this mark is and 
where it is to be found on the violin. They 
never reflect that the imitator of a valu- 
able violin would duplicate this private 
mark on the imitation violin. As a matter 
of fact there are very few instances of 
such marks having been used. 


Imitations? 


As with everything else in this world, 
there are imitations, and imitations, some 
good, some bad, and some indifferent. It 
requires a real expert, one who has had 
years of experience, to distinguish an 
imitation Cremona from the real article, 
in cases where the imitation has been made 
by a master workman who knew all the 
tricks of the trade and who could dupli- 
cate all the characteristics of the great 


maker whose work he was copying. Many - 


of these imitation violins were made many 
years ago and consequently show signs of 
genuine age and genuine wear, thus mak- 
ing the detection of the fact that they are 
imitations all the more difficult. 

To qualify as such an expert requires 
years of study and the opportunity of see- 
ing and studying thousands of violins, new 
and old, genuine and imitation, and of all 
schools of violin making. Some of the 
people who want to know how to distin- 
guish genuine violins by the old masters 
of violin making have never even seen a 
genuine Stradivarius violin, or violins 
made by the other great makers. How 
then can. they hope to distinguish the true 
from the false? As well expect a jeweler 
who had never seen a real diamond to set 
up as a judge of diamonds. 

While it is one thing to learn to distin- 
guish imitations of violins where the 
workmanship is of the highest artistic ex- 
cellence, it is not so difficult to distinguish 
comparatively crude imitations and work- 
manship of the “factory fiddle” order, 
even although the violins contain labels of 
the great makers. Makers of fiddles of 
this type in Germany, Austria and France, 
who turn out violins by the thousand, put 
labels of the great makers in their violins, 
less from any intention to deceive the 
purchasers than because it has become an 
established custom of the trade, and used 
by way of trade mark, 


Easy Identification Marks 


A few of the things, by which the most 
palpable imitations can be recognized by 
the ordinary violin student, will no doubt 
interest our readers. For instance many 
violin owners send copies of Strad labels 
which they find in their violins. 

The staining and varnishing can be 
made to help very much in giving an old 
look to the violin. The stain is left 
lighter in color on portions of the violin 
subject to wear, giving the impression 
that the varnish is worn in such places. 
The varnish is often slightly chipped in 
places, to give the idea of the violin having 
met with hard knocks; or the varnish 
will be rubbed in places to give the 
semblance of wear. It is really astonish- 
ing how a violin can be doctored up to 
make it look old. 

As every-~violinist is expected to be 
a good/judge of violins, ; 

fn 
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The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Is It Genuine? 


student should make a habit of exam- 
ining every violin he comes across. It 
will not be long before he can learn to 
detect the imitation marks of age which 
are met with in many factory violins. He 
should also let no opportunity go by of 
examining genuine old violins by the 
masters of Cremona, and those of France, 
Germany, and other countries. In the 
larger cities, such as New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, the  lead- 
ing dealers have collections of genuine 
violins by the great makers, which 
occasionally may be inspected. Con- 
cert violinists will, as a rule, show 
their violins to students who go back 
to the artist’s room, after the concert. 
Violin students who live in the smaller 
cities often find it difficult to get to see 
real Cremonas. Their only chance is to 
see the violins of traveling artists. 


Factory Made or Genuine 


There is as much difference in the ap- 


pearance of a genuine Cremona and a 
common factory fiddle as between an oil 
painting by a master, and an ordinary 


chromo, or a cheap daub by a sign painter. 

The main thing in learning to distin- 
guish the true from the false is to see a 
great many violins of all kinds. Real ex- 
perts have usually worked all their lives 
in repair shops of famous violin dealers, 
where great artists bring their violins to 


be repaired. .Such an expert acquires an 
instinct in judging violins, just as a bank 
teller who handles money all day long 
acquires a skill which instantly detects a 
counter feit. 

‘People who have only a slight knowl- 
edge of the violin are usually impressed 
by violins which are inlaid with mother 
of pearl or, with designs in wood; also 
violins which, instead of the conventional 
scroll, have heads of human beings, lions, 
griffins, angels, and so on. They get an 
idea that such violins are very rare and 
of great value. The very opposite is true. 
Occasionally great makers have indulged 
in “fancy work” of this description, but 
very rarely. Violins with this fancy in- 
laid work can often be bought for a few 
dollars wholesale. Work of this kind is 
rarely met with in either new or old vio- 
lins of the better class. Good violinists 
and concert artists usually frown on or- 
namented violins and violins with carved 
heads instead of the conventional scroll. 
They prefer a violin like those which left 
the hand of Stradivarius at his best period. 

The student will find much information 
on the great masters cana making in 
the following works; “Old Violins and 
Their Makers,” by Fleming; “Old Violins,” 
by Haweis; and “The Violin, Its Famous 
Makers and Their Imitators,’ G. Hart. The 
latter is a work of great value, but rather 
expensive. 


“Jasz is crude and superficial. It niay 
have technical elements which are of in- 
tercst to the musical craftsman. That ts 
open to discussion. But it is far from a 


finished, cultivated art, which appeals to 
what is deepest in the hearts and minds of 
humanity.” 

—Cersar THOMPSON. 


A Great Conductor with Great Violins 


Leopold Stokowski (above), famous conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is shown inspecting 
the collection of rare Italian instruments owned by Rodman Wanamaker. He is holding in his 


hand the ‘‘Swan’’, the last violin made by the 


master Stradivarius in 1737, the year of his death. 


This instrument cost Mr. Wanamaker $55,000; and the collection in the photois valued at 


$250,000. 
a Guadagnini viola. 


Besides the ‘‘Swan”’ there are three other Stradivarii, a Montaguana, a Goftiller and 
There are also two cellos, a Ruger and a Teochler. 


Members of Mr. Sto- 


kowski’s orchestra demonstrated the tones of these rare instruments for the conductor. 


scored in “A” and would need tran; 


THE 3 
Score-Reading 


———_ 


By A. S. Garbett 


Any student of music interested in 
word puzzles ought to find an equal < 
of interest in reading orchestra sec 
he has not done so already. Every 
cian sooner or later wants to know 
thing about the orchestra and its 
and the’ most thorough way of doi 
is to read a book on instrumentatio 
as the excellent one by Frederick ( 
and then to follow it up by studyi 
orchestral works of the masters in “ 
ture Scores,” such as are so readily 
able nowadays. a 

But, alas! At the very outset ¢/ 
dent finds himself up against the p 
of reading in at least four differen 
and at the same time mentally tran; 
the horns, trumpets and clarinets ir 
right key. Here, for instance, is the 
ing chord for wind instruments fr 
overture to the “Barber of Bagda 
Cornelius, as it appears in print: 
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Bass Posaune 
(Bass Trombone) 
Tuba (Tuba) 


In the above chord the clarinets ; 
playing; but if they were they we 


down a minor.third. Also the stri 
omitted, to save space, though the 
offer the additional problem of tl 
clef. Yet, even so, there are difl 
enough for the beginner. The actua 
involved in the above musical cri 
puzzle are simply these: 


| 
| 


The best way to study a score i 
the orchestra is playing; and now | 
have a machine that reproduces the 
sounds, this is easy. The advant 
the talking machine is that passa: 
be played over repeatedly until ame 
mental éffects are thoroughly m/ 
Doubtless in the near future ever 
conservatory will conduct score- 
classes with the aid of these inst! 
and miniature scores. 4 


f 

“I do not attach so much impor 
the age of a violin, but rather lool 
ability of the maker as exhibited 
instrument. If age were a great? 
merit, then the violins made by the } 
Magginis and others would be bett 
those made by Stradivarius and Gi 
ius.’—Eduard Remenyt. 
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Management of the Orchestra 


By Dr. Perry Dickie 


(Continued from Last Month) 


illing and coaching—~in groups or 
y—at times other than at the rehearsal 
absolute necessity to any amateur or- 
ra in which the members have any 
ations above mediocrity. 
st and foremost in all cases where 
are several first violins—no matter 
| well they may be able to play as 
its—they must undergo a _ certain 
int of drilling so that they will play 
jer as we hear in our first class sym- 
+ orchestras. In order to accomplish 
, uniform bowing should be exacted, 
should be marked on the music. The 
fingering should be strictly required 
je fingering done by a good violinist. 
vesult of a neglect of uniformity in 
ngering could be easily imagined, in 
ase of passages playable in several 
if each one followed his own ideas, 
_ necessarily there would be a lack 
animity that would be perceptible at 
_and possibly mar the rendition of 
oassages. 


Drilling in Groups 

s drilling of the violins in groups, in 
‘tral technic as well as their parts in 
‘eces they are learning, should be done 
frequently if good results are desired. 
: line of work laid out we advise the 
ving: Attack, sustained notes, slurred 
: staccato, accents, phrasing, nuances, 
ndo, diminundo, piano and double 
all must be gone over until they can 
.yed with fluency and, above all with 
id tone and perfectly true intonation. 
second violins are already employed 
| organization, unless it is an exception 
| general rule, they will be poor and 
: conductor, if a musician, they will 
veritable thorn in the flesh. If for 
»ason they must be retained—usually 
ncial matter—some efforts must be 
.to improve them if it is possible to 
‘. Second violinists will need the 
drilling and coaching that we have 
y specified for the violins in general, 
hat they will need an extra amount 
‘ention in double stops which pre- 
late largely in their orchestral parts. 
will be found to be invariably their 
(lly weak point and which is so fre- 
ly heard as a discord in the playing 
' orchestra. 


| 
I 


‘ninteresting Second Violin Parts ~~ 
icourse the reason of all this trouble 
‘ hard to understand when we but 
| that in all but classical and modern 
| of a high class the second violin 
sare most uninteresting and decidedly 
‘onous to say the least. Hence, good 
‘ir violinists do not care to play them. 
nally we cannot blame them for 
fig” at them. In the case of a pro- 
tal who is paid for playing second 
(it is an entirely different matter; 
ir one who does this in the expecta- 
€ getting any pleasure out of it, we 
see where it is coming from. 
je conductor possesses—as we would 
_ a bowing acquaintance at least with 
instruments of the orchestra—and 
}is more likely to be the case if he 
|anist or organist—he can personally 
jto all the drilling and coaching that 
lired, and which he can expect to be 
| from the very beginning and 
hout the whole life of the orchestra. 
3 if he desires correct renditions of 
vind the proper interpretation of the 
of the composers, which latter is 
‘en entirely ignored and the rendi- 
vors rather of the character of the 
irgan than anything else. 
€ seems to be a lack of the proper 
jon that perceptible orchestral ef- 


fects are not only intended to be heard 
but are most effective when given promi- 
nence as they are intended for this purpose. 
Especially do we find this to be the case 
with the ’cello, even in its solos and obbli- 
gatos, where in many cases the players on 
these instruments are seen going through 
all the motions of playing on them but not 
a sound is heard from them. An exempli- 
fication of the old adage of children being 
seen but not heard. The same trouble 
we find to be the case although to not quite 
as great extent with the clarinet. 

It is, however, a fact that in these same 
orchestras where the monotony of tone pre- 
vails as far as hearing these parts, one has 
no fault to find in the double bass or drum 
which are at all times in evidence. 

However we would say regarding this 
that while a happy medium is at all times 
the best, as the parts for the ’cello and 
clarinet are usually melodious and interest- 
ing, we would prefer rather to hear them 
too prominent than not at all or even too 
weak. 

When brass instruments are already in 
the orchestra—which however we do not 
advise—their chief fault will be usually 
a poor intonation, playing out of tune with 
the orchestra and often with each other, 
and especially so with those playing the 
middle parts. If these faults cannot be 
corrected the players should cease to be 
members of the organization. However, 
we have found that a great help in pre- 
venting the instruments from changing 
their pitch, when not in use during rests, 
is an occasional breathing through them to 
keep them at an even temperature, 


Special Attention to Wood Wind 

The wood wind—flutes and clarinets— 
should receive attention; and, as the clari- 
net is the most important. of these and 
absolutely necessary for the rendition of 
orchestral music, it should be the especial 
aim of the conductor that it be at its best. 

A clarinetist who has not had the op- 
portunity to hear his instrument played as 
it is in our symphony orchestras cannot 
realize what delightful tones can be ob- 
tained from it in the hands of virtuosos 
as these players are. In lieu of this, how- 
ever, a very satisfactory idea can be ob- 
tained as to what to aim for by the use 
of phonographic records of clarinet solos, 
of which several excellent ones have been 
made and which, if used as studies and fol- 
lowed closely, would prove valuable educa- 
tional factors for the musician who is 
trying to get the best from his instrument. 

Those of us who have had any experi- 
ence, even in listening to this instrument, 
know that the clarinet when well played is 
one of the most beautiful of instruments; 
but, in the hands of one who cannot play, 
it is capable of producing the most fiendish 
of noises. 

In a large number of amateur orches- 
tras are to be found saxophones; however, 
as there are no parts written for them, in 
orchestral music of the better class, they 
are used as substitutes for other instru- 
ments the tone qualities of which they in 
no way resemble as they are very essen- 
tially themselves and nothing else. They 
are also employed for doubling with other 
parts; but in this case it is very like the 
case in the Scriptures of the “lion lying 
down with the lamb” only here the lion 
(saxaphone) arises and the lamb (the 
other parts) is entirely swallowed up and 
unheard. 


“IT use a steel E string and one of my 
bows has black hair. My pupils develop 
quickness of finger action in various ways.” 

—ANTON WITEK. 


g 
The Child's 


Approach to 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy This interesting 
or girl will help solve the problem. eee ee er 
With the newly perfected Chromatic ae Be ee 
Harmonica they can play the com- instruction illus- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a Grecpernen chaite 
toy, but a real musical instrument sneladette Gabe 
which will promote self-expression, lar musical selec- 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


tions arranged 
for harmonica 
andpiano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. _ 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 

waukee Schools. ; 

. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 

Grove, Mo. 
Nellie C. MHudd, 

School, Chicago. . 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 

School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 

Junior High School 61, N. Y 


W. H. Wheeler, Principal. Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Ilinois:s M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 114 East 16th St., New York 


Ba 


Principal Mozart 


Principal 
€ 


Watch for the announcement 
soon to be made of the new 


LEMEIR SHOULDER PAD 


FOR VIOLIN 


“The greatest Jittle invention”’ for 
comfort in violin playing 
ever put out 


WM. LEWIS & SON 
207 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


. 


VIOLINIST’S HANDY 
KIT 


1 doz. Wire E 
with silk knot protector 
3 Italian Red A 


OU can play 
this wonderful 


instrument roel rahe 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 
master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes in a week. end coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our freetrial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Eoerythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1312 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
s=a—=A ~=Music Student, Library, 


School and Convent. Clip the Coupon NOW! 


2 
Will keep your music orderly, 1 M *4 BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


; i 
1312 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
psisccs 2 phon ee j jae Gentiemen: Iam interested in instrument 3 


TOM DERING 
Saxophone Soloist 


Sent postpaid with Waterproof Five 
Pocket Pouch on receipt of $2.00 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


83 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
301D 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 


where you can instantly 


: checked below: i 

find it. I Saxophone[] Cornet(] Trombone[] ‘Trumpet(] 4 

ee) Send for list of Mention any Othero2 + candeanaaesoe seer eoe ees | 
= most popular styles Nania ee eee. ea ete SR : 
TINDALE CABINET CO. Sineet "Addresai. «22. saan 25-65 -—s oe eae ee ee i 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. | TOWilocesteeance<sceume tate... as sea aes 4 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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wm GRAT 


By W. J. Henderson 


“Percy Grainger has long been regarded as one of the interest- 
ing personalities in the world of music. The B-flat partita of’ 
Bach with which he began the program was ail reticence, repose, 
suavity and vecal beauty. It was the perfection of contrapuntal 
clarity and the very pith and point of rhythm. It abounded in 
subtlety of detail and in suggestiveness of melodic treatment. In 
short it w as a reading in which charm and skill were admirably 
combined.’ Eve. Sun, New York, November 17, 1925 

“Percy Grainger grows in artistic stature and popularity every 
season. His recital in Carnegie Hall filled the huge auditorium 
with enthusiastic listeners, hundreds of whom remained after the 
conclusion of the regular program for a generous assortment 
of encores. 

“The Brahms sonata gives a pianist the opportunity for a thorough 
test of his powers, from the majestic first movement to the deli- 
cately whispered intermezzo, and Grainger passed every test with 
flying colors. There was never a pause in his clarity and bril- 
liance of tone. The audience was steadily and tumultuously en- 
thusiastic, the boxes were all full and it was altogether an enor- 
mously successful recital. Grainger is accumulating a following 
to equal Hoffman’s and deservedly so.”’—Eve. Post, New York 
City, November 17, 1925. 


“‘THRONG HEARS GRAINGER” 


“Pianist’s Interpretations of the Masters 
Meet with Appreciation”’ 


“Grainger is one of the few pianists who succeed in filling a 


large concert hall. . . Four shorter pieces, among them a song 
by Fauré arranged for piano by Grainger, were greatly applauded, 
leading to several recalls and a double encore . . . three works 


” 


sby Chopin all of which won fervent recognition. 
"York, November 17, 1925. 


—Times, New 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Ine. “White Plains, N. re 


DUO-ART ROLLS STEINWAY PIANO 4 _ COLUMBIA REQES 


NGER 


“GRAINGER IN PIANO RECITAL” R CCl [ YQ / ? S “PERCY GRAINGER IN FINE RECITAL” 
f “Pianist Delights Large and Enthusiastic Audience’ 


By Philip Hale , 

“This recital was one of the most delightful we have heard fo 
many seasons. Grainger did well in playing Bach’s Partita t 
omit the Courante. What beautiful music is in this Partita. Th 
sonata of Brahms chosen by Grainger contains undisputabl 
lofty and fine thoughts. If Mr. Grainger played in a poetic mar 
ner the music of Bach,,with exquisite tonal quality and the requ 
site intimacy, without any attempt at giving the movements undu/ 
swollen significance, he bestowed an epic character on the sterne 
pages of ‘the sonata without sentimentalizing the relieving an 
lyrical episodes. a | 
“Here was a program that called for a performance to prov 
that Grainger is not that fearsome creature, a musical specialis 
Bach and Debussy, Brahms and Albeniz in turn appealed to hi 
and he was their faithful, illuminating, Aas cy interpreter.”- | 
Herald, Boston, Mass., December 16, 


“BRIMMING PLEASURES” _ 


“For an evening of pure enjoyment what can equal a piar 
recital by Percy Grainger? Once again Jordan Hall was fille: 
And an enthusiastic company of listeners it was that filled i 
Bach began and Chopin ended the program; between stood Brahm 
Ravel, Fauré, Debussy, Albeniz. 

“But the greatest revelation of the evening came in the lary 
broad playing of three pieces of Chopin. For once a closit 
piece furnished a true climax in all possible ways: musically, | 
brilliance and power, in performance. ‘The A-flat major polonai 
was the piece, All the best of the Percy Grainger of the eveni1 
was in this piece, the gripping sense of rhythmic compulsion, t| 
power to proceed to unheard-of climaxes, beauty of tone, in melod 
divisions, directness and simplicity of interpretation throughov 
No pianist hereabouts in recent years has so magnified it. Seldc 
has bigness in all its phases so thoroughly entered into eve 
corner “and every crevice of a piece of music, all without sac) 
ficing delicacy or finesse or on occasion songful melodic playin 
Here was an example of ‘the greater Chopin’ with greatne 
raised to the nth power.”’—Eve. Tr. anscript, by A. H. M., at 
December 16, 1925. 
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EASTMAN 
ScHOoL oF Music 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
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BOM 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1926 
Closes July 28, 1926 


POPLIN GLNGLSLMSLPSOLNOL OLGA 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 


Special Courses for 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS, METHODS, REPERTORY, 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


iv 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction 
with Music Study 


For Information Address Arthur See, Director of the Summer Session 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, New York 


aX. 
I. 


MILITARY MUSICAL AND EDU- 

CONWAY BAND SCHOOL INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and MRS. BABCOCK 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; he eae 

Tesiehers of nablonal Fenuyens Conducting and Band OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

ents; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean leges, Conservatories, Schools. 


; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band, 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium: AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 
Under personal direction of the famous band 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


MUSIC SUPERVISO. 


Make Summer School Co! 


A happy, profitable com! 
“nation. A Summer of spec 

study at outstanding School |’ 

MusicSupervisors, plus attracti 

‘recreational activities, soc! 
affairs, etc. Credit toward gre’ 
uation given for Summer Sch 
work. Dormitories. Gy, 
Theatre. Chorus. _ Orchest 
In heart of famous Finger Tal 
Region. Write for new Nh 
Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, fr’ 
June 28 to August 7. 


[THACA (CON SERVATORY 
O 


SUMMER SESSIONS. ll 
branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Credit given MUSI 
toward Degrees, Diplomas, Cer- 
tificates. Normal courses for 
instrumental teachers in schools, Recitals, Con- 
certs, Tours, Orchestral Training, Dormitories. 
In heart of East’s finest vacation land. . Ten 
and Six Week terms beginning June 7 and 
Juy a NH Og. 
1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


——College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cotas 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 


Select your Summer Study Course with 
the help of .the announcements in ‘‘The 
Etude,’’ and in writing please mention 
“The Etude’’ 


Private 
Instruc- 


tion by 
Ee OL specialists 
in all 
NY. THI E branches 


Summer and Fatt 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, D irecting 
DRAMA, OFERA, aN 
STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale ersonality and poise essential for any vocation 
Wi AR pad: n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
LINES Se odd Co. afford appearances while learnings 
Henry Miller ebute and corenns atrassed. Bae os Laurette 
a » aylor ary Pickfor jeanor Fainter nnette 
Sir aan Martin- ellermann, J, Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
eewey Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
J.J. Shubert wes Bayes, Taylor Holmes, aay’ Ribblesdale, 
ita Ivian stor joria Gould-. Bis! op ,and othe! 
Marguerite Clark Write SLR wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 
Rose Coghlan St. N. Y., ask. for catalog 8M 
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For Circulars, Address 


D. THOMPSON 
212 West 59th Street Newsgoy 
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UST GEMUNDER # SONS 


5-127 West 42nd St., New York 
A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


D AND NEW VIOLINS 


to suit every individual 

ish or on deferred 
payments. 

rie BEST and 

BEST FOR ALL 

at $15.00 up for the 
students 


‘““GEMUNDER 
T’’ VIOLINS 


1inently the superior of all. 
een making and selling vio- 
wer 50 years. Just think of 
rience. Catalogues free on 


E VIOLIN WORLD 
sBrd yeur, #1I.TS 


separate solos with piano. 
premium list. 


anologues 


rer pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
srogram. For either stage or home use, we 
recommend the following as musical readings 
| solos. 


IN’ IN DE TWILIGHT - 5 (Negro) 
ALF O’ ME KINGDOM . (Irish Dialect) 

= 2 J Z + 4 5 (Humorous) 
, SMILIN’ . i 5 - (inspirational) 
\DIES’ AID Z c y 3 (Humorous) 
.DY WHO Lives Next DooR (Humorous) 
ISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
: (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


‘ECT LITTLE LaDy 
FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 


)N DA PHONE + 

OUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 

heet music form—price, postpaid, each 35e. 

“Erupe 1926 Cottection,” $3.50. 

logue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 


Dramatic Publishers 


ABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 CHICAGO 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins 
instruments of the finest tonal quality 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Kasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo, 


Is Better 
- You to Buy 


lin Outfit complete, in preference 
lecting each article separately. 
S you are well informed on the 
“t, you may pay too much for the 
not enough for the bow, etc. In 
bling our Violin Outfits we have 
very careful to maintain the 
r sense of proportion. 

impossible to list all our Violin 
‘s here; therefore, we will confine 
ves to the description of an out- 
signed especially for the student. 
isists of a Stradivarius model vio- 
th ebony trimmings, red shaded 
olished, good full mounted bow, 
ned shaped case, chin rest, rosin; 
extra set of strings and a Maia 


Method. 


Student Outfit $15.00 


will ship this outfit to you for a week’s 
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Genuineness of Violins. 

M. J. It is quite impossible to say whether 
your violins are genuine without seeing them, 
since there are millions of violins containing 
labels exactly like those you send. All but a 
very small fraction of these violins are imita- 
tions. You will have to show your violins to 
an expert. 


Professional Courtesy. 

O. B. H.—Where a pupil is under instrue- 
tion I make it a rule not to try to mix in 
and interfere with the work of the teacher, by 
trying to map out a course, Besides, I cannot 
possibly tell you what is best for the pupil 
without hearing him play. No good teacher 
uses the same beaten track with all pupils, 
because every pupil differs. 


Value of Maggini. 

I’. B. H.—A genuine Maggini, in good con- 
dition, would be worth several thousand dol- 
lars, but there is hardly more than one chance 
in a hundred thousand that your violin is 
genuine. As there are no experts in the town 
where you live, your only. course would be to 
ship your violin for examination to a leading 
dealer in old violins in one of the large cities. 
This would involve trouble and expense, but 
you would have to take’ the risk of being disap- 
pointed. No one can tell you if your violin 
is genuine without seeing it. 


Callused Fingers. 

A. E. J.—Your letter does not state the 
exact nature of your callus trouble. However, 
if the callused places on your fingers are too 
thick, and interfere with proper fingering, you 
might try the advice of a leading New York 
City physician in treating calluses. Soak the 
callused parts in very warm water for ten or 
fifteen minutes in the evening, and then apply 
warm linseed oil. Leave the oil on all night 
and in the morning scrape the caMuses with 
a knife. 


A Buchstetter, 

W. H. T.—The translation of the label in 
your violin would be as follows: ‘Gabriel 
David Buchstetter, Stadtamhof, near Ratisbon, 
String instrument, and violin maker. Year 
1752. No. 26.” Buchstetter was a German 
maker; and, while he can hardly be classed 
among the famous violin makers; he made 
some good instruments. Stadtamhof is a town 
near Ratisbon, a city in Germany. ‘ 


Playing Harmonies. 

M. F.—The chances are that if you eannot 
execute difficult compositions and harmonies 
on your violin, which you say cost $100, you 
could not execute them on a more expensive 
violin. It is quite true that harmonics come 
out better on a very fine instrument, but, at 
the same time, they can be made reasonably 
well on a lower priced instrument. Without 
hearing you play and examining your violin, it 
is only guess-work for me to try to locate the 
trouble. Possibly your violin is out of adjust- 
ment, or in need of repairs. Would advise you 
to ship it to some good violin maker to be put 
in order. It may be, also, that you have not 
had a sufficiently thorough course of instruc- 
tion in violin technie to fit you for playing 
compositions by Paganini and Sarasate, which 
you say you are working on. These works re- 
quire a very advanced technic. It also takes 
njuch study and great talent to play harmonics 
well, especially in the case of artificial har- 
monies. 


Gabrielli. 

R. C. H.—Gabrielli was a Florentine violin 
maker of some note, and bis violins would be 
easily worth the sum you name. However, 
the label states that the violin is only a copy 
of the Italian maker and made by a German 
violin maker of no special note. It is impossi- 
ble to give you any idea of the value of the 
violin without seeing it. It may be a cheap 
German factory fiddle, or it may be a well- 
made copy worth the sum you name. No one 
can tell you without seeing. it. 


Another Imitation. 

W. W.—Your violin is evidently an imita- 
tion Stradivarius, as the label bears the word 
“Germany.” Original Strads. were made in 
Italy. The chances are that the violin is a 
factory fiddle, made for export by German 
manufacturers, and of no great value; but I 
could not say without seeing the violin. 


Selling Violin. 

J. B.—I would suggest that the first thing 
to do, as a help to selling your violin, would 
be to obtain a certificate from some well-known 
violin expert that the violin is genuine. Other- 
wise it would be very difficult to sell it. There 
is a great demand for genuine Strads., and al- 
most any firm of dealers in old violins would 
buy it, or find a customer for it, if it is genu- 
ine. 


Velocity Study. 

W. F. Van O—To learn to play velocity 
passages like those in sixteenth notes which 
you send, I know of nothing so effective as 
practicing them with the metronome. In this 
manner you are sure to get them with absolute 
equality, that is, if you follow the beats of 
the metronome faithfully. Set the metronome 
at a very moderate tempo at first, so that it is 
easy for you to play the notes at the indicated 
speed. As you gradually gain facility from 
day to day, you can set the tempo faster, until 
you are able to play the passages at the re- 
quired speed: 2—If you are ready for them, I 
know of no studies better than the Kreutzer 
Etudes, which you say you are studying. 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Strad. Labels. 

T. C.—There are millions of violins con- 
taining Strad. labels like you send. You would 
have to send your violin to an expert in order 
to tell whether it is a real Strad. or not, bet 
as the chances are so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the violin being only a copy, you would no 
doubt go to useless trouble and expense in so 
doing. 


Light or Heavy Bow. 

A. B.—You have probably misunderstood 
the violin teachers you write about, some of 
whom you say advise always bowing lightly, 
and some heavily. In playing very softly you 
naturally have to bow very lightly, while in 
playing loud tones more pressure is applied. 
Beginners invariably bow too heavily, letting 
the whole weight of the arm press down on 
the string. At the beginning the bowing 
should be very light until the student learns 
to apply pressure without stiffening the wrist 
and elbow joints, which produces a rough, 
scratehy tone. 2—T naturally cannot estimate 
the talent of an individual I do not know and 
have never heard play. However, according 
to your history of your friend’s musical studies 
and success in professional work, I should 
think she would make no mistake in keeping 
on with her musical activity. 


A Stainer. 

EH. M. J.—According to the label in your 
violin, it was made by Jacob Stainer, at Ab- 
sam, near Innsbruck, in 1710; but there is not 
one chance in many thousands that this is true. 
There are great numbers of imitation Stainers 
about. It is impossible to tell you anything 
of the value of your violin without seeing it. 


Stringing the Violin. 

L. G.—In stringing your violin it would be 
best to use only the E of steel, with the little 
patent tuner which is in such universal use. 
All orchestra violinists, and most of the con- 
cert violinists, now use the steel E string. 
Its use will not harm your violin, especially if 
you use the string which has the little sliding 
pad of silk which fits over the notch in the 
bridge. Concert violinists, many of them, use 
the steel E on their Cremona violins worth 
many thousands of dollars. 


G Out of Tune. 

H. W. 8.—If your G string has become thor- 
oughly stretched, and still will not stay in 
tune to a reasonable extent, three things 
might be the cause of the trouble: your peg 
may not fit exactly; the string may not be put 
on properly; or in playing you allow your 
chin or jaw to pvess.on the tail-piece, which 
alters the tone of the string. 2—To remedy 
the trouble you have with your fingers slip- 
ping up the stick of the bow towards the mid- 
dle, you might slip a piece of thin rubber hose 
two or three inches long, on the stick where 
the hand holds the bow in playing. You can 
get rubber grips to put on the stick at the 
musie store, 


Helps tor Beginners. 

Il. G.—There is a series of five miniatures 
for violin and piano (Theo. Presser Co.), by 
Frederic A. Franklin, the violin parts of which 
are entirely on the open strings. Tlrese can 
be used to advantage in the very first few 
weeks of violin study. The melodies are car- 
ried by the piano ; the compositions as a whole 
make a very pleasing effect and are a wonder- 
ful incentive to the young player. 


Buying a Violin. 

J. P. W.—It would be of no use for me to 
send you lists of makers, and prices, as you 
can get these from violin dealers. Besides, I 
could not recommend any violin, no matter 
who the maker was, without seeing it, as the 
quality of violins by the same maker differ 
so much. Get catalogs and price lists from 
various dealers in old violins; and have them 
send you a selection of violins at about your 
price, to choose from. It would hardly pay 
you to bother with European dealers, unless 
you could go to Burope and pick the violin 
cut. It would be endless bother (owing to 
the customs regulations)- to-have a violin 
sent from Europe on approval; and if you 
should buy without seeing the violin, you 
would have to arrange to import it, and pay 
the duty, and then it might not suit you after 
all. Better stick to the American violin 
dealers. 


Shall [ Stndy Violin? 

G. HW.—I should want to know your son 
personally and have him for a pupil for a few 
months before I could feel justified in advising 
him to take up violin playing for a profession. 
A really competent violinist is ustially sure 
of a fair income; but the chances of making 
large sums do not begin to compare with 
business or with the professions of law and 
medicine. No one should become a profes- 
sional violinist unless his love for the work 
is so great that he feels,he could not be satis- 
fied in any other profession, The only way 
is for you to send your son to a conservatory 
in one of the large cities for a few months. 
He ean tell at the end of that time whether 
he likes the musical life; and his teachers 
and the friends he makes can tell him if he 
has sufficient talent to make it worth while to 
go on. 


Widhalm, 

C. A. B.—Leopold Widhalm, Nuremburg, 
1765-1788, made some excellent violins, some 
of which are of considerable value. He imitated 
the violins of Stainer with great success. It 
be impossible to value a violin without Seeing 
1, 
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Musical Traditions 


By Robert Price 


Tur need of musical traditions in our 
small communities is becoming each year 
more apparent. Frontier life and mush- 
room-like growth, which are compara- 
tively recent history in many sections, have 
not been favorable to the establishment of 
perennial musical interests. Consequently 
this lack is one of the chief faults which 
distinguish American music life from that 
of the Old World. 

Everywhere in Europe one finds musical 
traditions. Often they date back into the 
twilight of the Middle Ages. In England 
and Wales practically every town has a 
choral. society or two which meet every 
week to rehearse ‘and prepare ‘for. several 
public concerts a year, Often the reper- 
toire of these local organizations is noth- 
ing short of staggering. Only last year 
the author’s native community in south 
England celebrated its 204th Choir  Festi- 
val, with a program consisting of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah,” EI- 
gars “Dream of Gerontius,’ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,’ Brahm’s ‘Requiem’ and 
Bach’s ‘“B Minor Mass,” along with sev- 


eral minor works. Such a program is 
astonishing to the average American, par- 
ticularly when it is noted that most of the 
singers were local persons who had never 
had any ttaining outside of the three 
church choirs participating in the festival. 

We are making some progress along this 
line, however. College towns and the 
larger cities are paving the way to a new 
era. A small town in central Ohio gave 
its 16th annual performance of Handel's 
“Messiah” last year, and there are other 
encouraging developments here and there. 
But everywhere there are limitless possi- 
bilities going cotistantly unnoticed. 

Music teachers and choir leaders have 
great opportunities ahead of them in this 
field. What. achievement can be more 
worthy than the placing of a festival or 
oratorio or concert on the community cal- 
endar as a looked-forward-to annual event, 
or the founding of an instrumental or 
choral club that will last down through 
the years? Small town musicians will ac- 
complish their noblest work in the estab- 
lishment of musical traditions. 


Kisses and Cash 


By Merritt G. Watson 


Musictans and music teachers are re- 
ported to live on “praise.” Praise is a fine 
thing, but it will not pay board bills. The 
music worker should be substantially and 
richly rewarded for what he has to give to 
the world. 

Papa Mozart said, when he was touring 
with his marvelous son, “If the kisses be- 
stowed upon Wolfgang could be trans- 
formed into good Louis d’Or we should 
have nothing to grumble at. The misfor- 


tune is that the hotel keepers have no de- 
sire to be paid in kisses.” Later, he said, 
“We have swords, laces, mantillas, snuff 
boxes, gold cases, sufficient to furnish a 
shop; but as for money it is a scarce ar- 
ticle, and I am positively poor.” 

Honor your teacher and your organist, 
but see to it that they are abundantly and 
richly rewarded, that their splendid work 
for the happiness of man and the better- 
ment of the world may continue without 
the hampering pinch of small means. 


Who Created 


Histor1aANs have not agreed as to just 
who should have the credit of creating the 
sonata. Dr. Burney gave this honor to 
Turini, the organist of the Cathedral of 
Brescia, about 1634. However, in 1611, 
Banchieri, of Venice, had already published 
two sonatas. Giovanni Gabrieli, organist 
of St. Mark’s, of Venice; designated some 
of his compositions as Sonate da Chiesa, 
or Church Sonatas. These first sonatas 
were for several instruments in concert, as 


the Sonata ? 


two viols and a bass, or a violin, violone 
and organ. 

It is certain, however, that the first 
harpsichord sonata was written by Johann 
Kuhnau, who preceded Bach at the St. 
Thomas Church of Leipsig. In an appen- 
dix to a collection of his compositions he. 
placed this First Sonata, to which he re- 
ferred in the preface: “I have added at 
the end a Sonata in B Flat which will 
please music lovers, for why should not 
such things be attempted on the clavier ?”’ 


“T give forth what is in me. When 
I think of the Divine Being, my heart 
is so full of joy that the notes fy off 


as from a spindle, and as I have a 


cheerful heart He will pardon me tf 


I serve Him cheerfully.’—Haydn. 
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Lesson Day 


By Russell Gilbert 3 
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digestion takes the blood from your 

6. Do not meet the teacher with 
chain of your troubles upon your | 
Meet him with a smile and he wil 
back. 

7. Do not make a question mark o 
self. Ask only questions essential 
understanding of your work. 

8. When you meet other pupils 
reception room be polite but reser 
first. Do not treat them like lor 
brothers at the first meeting, 

9. Never brag about your work o 
compositions you are studying. T) 
whom you do so may hear you j 
them and smile at your conceit. 

10. Refrain from telling the other 
about their mistakes. If you hear 
about another pupil, say that you 
believe it; and never renee it for ge 
it is not trues 


1. Be sure of the day and the hour. 
Know just how long it will take you to 
get there. See that all your music is in 
your case the night before. Be sure to 
take the case along with you. You will 
need the music. 

2. Strive to arrive ahead of time. This 
will give you a few moments to collect 
your thoughts and your breath before the 
lesson begins. 

3. If something has delayed you, rather 
arrive late than rush and push to get there 
and arrive on time in a disturbed condition. 

4. On the way to the lesson think of 
what you have done with your music since 
the last lesson. If there was anything that 
you did not understand, remember to ask 
about it. 

5. A heavy meal eaten just before the 
lesson may give you indigestion. It will 
surely make your mind work slowly as 
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The Conductor’s Baton 


By E. H. Pierce 


IN EARLIER days it was the custom, even 
in the case of symphony orchestras and the 
large aggregations of voices and instru- 
ments taking part in operas and oratories, 
for the leader to sit at the piano (or the 
harpsichord, its predecessor), and set the 
tempos by his own playing, aided to some 
extent by occasional motions of the head 
hands. In some cases, however, the 
chief first-violinist served as conductor. 
This arrangement is still in constant use 
with the smaller theater orchestras, but 
for adequate guidance of large bodies of 
singers or players, nothing takes the ‘place 
of an efficient conductor who directs with 
the baton. 

One of the earliest musical directors to 
adopt this now almost universal custom 
was Lully, the great French composer, but 
the baton he used was a large heavy staff 
or cane. The motions he made with it 
must necessarily have been quite different 
from those customary with a small light 
stick, but doubtless they served the same 
purpose. Unfortunately, he became a mar- 
tyr to his use of the baton: in the year 
1697, while conducting a large choral work, 
he brought it down on his own foot s0 
heavily as to cause a wound which devel- 


or 


oped into an abscess from which he ulti- 
mately died. 

It is impossible to say at just what date 
the use of the baton became general in 
European orchestras, but in 1820 Spohr as 
“ouest conductor” introduced the custom 
into England, By the time of Mendelssohn 
it had become so well-recognized and gen- 
eral that Berlioz published an instructive 
essay on the art of conducting with the 
baton, which is still one of the standard 
works on the subject. When Berlioz and 
Mendelssohn met at Leipsic in 1841, they 
exchanged batons as a gesture of mutual 
respect and friendship, Berlioz accompany- 
ing his with a clever little note couched 
in the vein of our own James Fenimore 
Cooper, whose “Leatherstocking Tales” 
were at that time haying a tremendous 
vogue in Europe as well as in America: 
“To Chief Mendelssohn. Great Chief! 
We promised to exchange our tomahawks ; 
here is mine. It is bigger, yours is plain; 
only the squaws and palefaces love orna- 
mental weapons. Be my brother! And 
when the Great Spirit shall send us to the 
Happy Hunting-ground, may we hang up 
our tomahawks together at the gate of the 
council-house !” 


American Musical Criticism of Other Days 


By Adrian Anderson 


A younc gentleman, attached to an 
American paper, went to hear Emma 
Abbott sing, and this is the way it af- 
fected him: 

“Miss Abbott is beautiful as an angel, 
and was dressed in green. Her voice is 
sweet as the tender accents of a mother 
crooning her only babe to sleep, and strong 
as a tempest when it roars in the forest 
and smashes the monarchs of the woody 


Self Help for the Violinist (“The Strad.’” Li- 


brary, No. XXV 11). By Sid. G. Hedges; 168 
pages, several illustrations, and musical ex- 
amples; bound in cloth. Published by the 
Strad, Office, 2 Duncan Terrace, N. 1, London, 
Eng.; Chas. Scribners Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

This work, by Sid. G. Hedges, the well- 
known English writer on musical topics, 
should be in the hands of every young violin- 
ist, for it is full of helpful ideas, and contains 
many hints not ordinarily found in books of 
this character. Mr. Hedges has the happy 
faculty .of making everything interesting 
which he writes about, and the present work 
is no exception. This book will be of especial 
interest to the student who is trying to learn 
violin playing without a teacher, or with a 
limited amount of instruction. Among the 
chapters of unusual interest are those on: 
“The Teacherless Student,” ‘Teaching as a 
Profession,” ‘‘Why Play Scales?” and on 
“Making Lessons Interesting.”” It would take 
a great amount of a violin teacher’s time to 
tell his pupil the information contained in 
this valuable volume, which the pupil ean learn 
for himself by getting and reading it. . 


Voice Training. By W. S. Drew. Bound 
in boards; seventy-five pages; illustrated. 
Published by the Oxford University Press at 
$1.20 per copy. 

This small volume does not attempt to deal 
with those subjective sensations which accom- 
pany the production of a well-produced tone 
—that part of voice culture which can be 
successfully pursued only under the personal 
direction of a skilled teacher. It does point 
out to the student the relation of the theo- 
retical to the practical side of the art; and 
at the same time gives warning of some of 
the things which cannot be done safely with 
the voice. Taken in all it is a most prac- 
tical little book whose councils may be taken 
as a quite reliable guide for the young singer. 


Bach’s B Minor Mass. By C. Sanford 
Terry. Flexible paper cover; forty-seven 
pages illustrated. Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press at 50 cents per copy. 

The object of the series which includes this 
book is to provide students and concert-goers 
with reliable guidance to the classics, more 
solid than that afforded by annotated pro- 
grams. And this one serves its purpose 


New Music Books. Reviewed. 


vales. Listening to her, the soul is lifted 
on the wings of infinite joy, and soars into 
the realms of eternal glory. When she 
ceased singing we fell back again to earth, 
and were stunned by the concussion as 
though we had fallen from the top of a 
four-story house or been hit in the stom- 
ach by a mule.’—from a very old news- 
paper clipping. 


more than well. The history and structure 
of the work are carefully noted. Each move- 
ment is carefully analyzed and the leading 
themes quoted for the guidance of the stu- 
dent of the composition. The perusal of this 
little book would be a most valuable prepara- 
tion for anyone contemplating a hearing of 
this great masterpiece of choral music. 


The Margin of Music. By Bdwin Evans. 
Bound in boards; seventy-one pages. Pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press at $1.20 
per copy. 

The contents of this interesting little book 
are taken from articles contributed to Musi- 
cal News and Herald while the author was 
editor of that journal, In the various chap- 
ters he has discussed fearlessly certain themes 
of interest to the professional musician as well 
as the attendant at concerts and opera. Bvi- 
dently the writer has delyed deeply into 
musical annals as well as into the funda- 
mentals of the art; so his affirmations may 
well be given careful consideration by the 
profession and student. 


Fugitive Notes on Some Cantatas and the 
Motets of J. 8S. Bach. By W. G. Whittaker. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) ; 
298 pages; numerous notation examples, 
Bound in cloth. Price, $4.20. 

Twenty-one of the cantatas and motets are 
carefully analyzed as to their harmonic struc- 
ture, their form and their spiritual eontents 
in this interesting book. Many examples are 
given of Bach’s marvelous skill in the use 
of the orchestra and his unerring choice of 
the instrumental tone color best suited to 
produce the effects he desired. Some sugges- 
tions upon the interpretation are given, and 
how to obtain the proper balance of tone 
between chorus and orchestra and solo voices 
and orchestra. The dangerous Subjects of 
the replacement of obsolete instruments by 
those in use to-day is touched upon with 
discretion. Three appendices will be of great 
use to the conductor and the student. The 
first contains an alphabetical list of all the 
cantatas and a summary of the instruments 
required in the performance of each of them. 
The second contains a list of the cantatas 
translated into English with the names of 
the publishers, while the third gives a list 
of the secular cantatas. Altogether it is a 
remarkable work, admirable alike for its eru- 
dition and its practicality. 


OW a hand- 
some rug, a 
prettily shaded 


lamp, a big comfy chair makes 
home new. As you survey the 
rooms of your own home, picture 
what a delightful transforma- 
tion a new piece of furniture 
here or a suite there will bring! 


The New Larkin Book 
Offers the Ideal Way 


There’s a cheerful, helpful plan 
whereby you may place these desired 
furnishings in your home NOW and 
pay for them on the most convenient 
liberal terms—The Larkin Better 
Homes Plan. The new Larkin Catalog 
pictures suites, tables, lamps, rockers, 
rugs, curtains, silverware, china, etc. 
and tells of this plan which delights 
thousands of home makers. There's a 
copy of this book for you. 

Mail Coupon To-day 


4 12 
Letrkttt Co tae. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 


Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog 
No. 241 picturing fine furniture for every room 
of the home, and telling of the popular Larkin 
Better Homes Plan. 


The Drrector of. Every 


MALE QUARTET 


and GLEE CLUB 


will hail with’ delight 
THE WITMARK CHORUSES No. 1 
FOUR PART SONGS 


for MALE VOICES 2 
A BIG FEATURE 
LYRIC TENORS and DEEP BASSES are SCARCE 


Owing to this we have paid particular attention to 
out arrangements, the Tenors rarely going above F, 
Hasses only touching an Ab or G occasionally. 


GREAT for BOYS’ GLEE CLUBS 
SONGS for all OCCASIONS 


Ballads, Spirituals, Sacred, Humorous, 
Patriotic, March, Dialect, Parting and 


Faverite 

Novelty, 
Friendship songs. 

ONTENTS: Asleep in the Deep—Bake 

* Dat Chicken Pie—Deep River 

—Grateful, O Lord, Am I!—Here’s Love and Suc- 


cess to You—Honey, If Yo’ Oniy Knew—In the 
Candlelight—Lamplit. Hour—Lazy Bill—Let the 
Rest of the World Go By—Life of a Hunter for Me 
—Lord’s Prayer—O Land of Hope and Freedom— 
Outdoor Life—Story of Old Glory, the Flag We 
Love—Strumming—Swing Low, Sweet Charlot— 
Tale of a Bucket, Till We Meet Again, Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing, River Shannon—Just the Thing. 


SCHOOLS and. COLLEGES 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


FREE 48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 
MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes. Mon- 

ologs, Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 

8-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 

in Schools, Colleges, Churches, Lodges, Homes, 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
‘al 1650 Broadway, New York 


etc, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 24th YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner, D: 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Stu 


m4 
re 


: ye S (according to teacher for private lessons) which include board and room, | 
Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day Rates: $250 and $300 lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc, " 
CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING ; | 
Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Aloys Kremer Leila Yale : 
One of the world’s greatest pianists. The wellcuaaam woice deacher ofthe hendsct Teacher and Pianist. Teacher of Public School Music in o 
The great Liszt interpreter who during this voice departments in colleges and schools. Frederick Riesberg York City Seseok: ae 
course will play works of all the great masters. Tie ouehedtiony h died with F ‘ 
istinguished pianist who studied wit. ranz i : 
PaulS 7 Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. Helen Carmichael Roberts 
aul Stoeving Frank Howard Warner Drawing, Painting and Interior Decora 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar Alexander Pero ; 
and author. Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. Harmony and Counterpoint. AND MANY OTHERS = 
Free and Partial Free Scholarships Open for Competition in these Courses Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach all Su 


SUMMER MUSIC §\| 


FEEL MU 
KNOW ML 
PLAY MU 


Special Student Classes, | 
in Musical Pedagogy. M| 
ship and Piano Playing { 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


John M. Williams’ KEYBOARD CHART 


oere se 


--GRanp Starr-® 


Plece this chart Dusk of Alaa keys ne that Ube Siddle|Cen he chart will eprrmepred with Middle Os the plas, 


Midgie 
ci 


. Oldest and most practicalsystem 7 5 zi 
The Cou rtright A great opportunity for teachers chers. Sight Singing | 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited “Do re mi,” “Intervals,” 
Ki a t field. Write for partienlars in b ”? ‘ , } 
indergarten correspondence course. cis. | 
Address 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 


BAe Aa SURAOAS AB AIAN ABABA 


‘EFFA ELLIS PERF! 


121 Madison Avenue (30th §: 
New York City | 


FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the granp 
staff—sent absolutely free on request 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


of New York City 


author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book’’ (Schirmer); ‘First Year at the Piano” (Presser); “John M. 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book” (Boston Music Co.); *‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ““Tunes for Tiny Tots’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


VirciL PIANO CONSERVATO! 


The Place to Acquire a 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION A WONDERFUL TECI 


1 
AND } 


FORT WORTH DALLAS HOUSTON THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY ee PHILADELPHIA A. M. VIRGIL, Director 120 W. 72nd Street, New: 
(July) (August) / F (August) 


NEW YORK | 
PIANO CONSERVA’ 


and School of Affiliated /| 


A. VeRNE WESTLAKE, Mus. D., ‘a 


Placeg where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


ep eaile ° ; A Faculty of = Tt 
Fon Fe a a a For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and — | Thirty-Five Teachers Bra 
nvalua 
- sais SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH? 
I L Fi 
and Indispensshio to. Faust aul E; A: C H E. R S Regular courses in all branches of scr 


Students Living in Apartments, 

Hotels or Small Rooms. 

Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 

of Technic and for Strengthening 

the Fingers. Weight of touch can 

be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
126 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


toward diplomas and degrees. 
200 West 57th Street New "t 


| 


| al 


COMBS CONSERVATOR 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR © 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. 


: | W O NE W ( O ( [R SE S A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Perfi 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Porton | 
; All branches taught from elementary to the of your progress—Daily Supervision show’ 
INSTIT1 ITE OF MUSIC A I ART highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal to work. ‘T'wo complete Pupils’ Sympho| 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. tras offer exceptional privilege of orches' | 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director Daily reports keep the Director personally informed and accompaniment. 


. Courses for Public Schoo! Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard St|' 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.Nn 
School Music. ; 


120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL PRACTICE ‘CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in tl 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of mus 
| Daily Supervised_Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. ; 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


_ A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
‘Illustrated Year Book Free oy 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Onicas, Dormiterlealy 


¥ 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


7 


I 
Dormitories for Women E 
b 


Pes 


c 


Six weeks from June 21 
Daily theory and nor- and Branches’ 


mal classes for music Highest standards ‘of musical instruction 
@ teachers. cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teal 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session June 14th to July 14th - 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling p M | Summer Term Philadelphia Musical Au 
@ i1k@ 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., i stein, Composer Pianist, and other distit 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End ‘Ave. New Works Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. ook a bares: Resistraion a ‘| | 
2 : egin Sept. : atalog. yn_ th 
Nov Other Addvess 131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, 


GTUDE 


CLASS PINS @: 
AND RINGS ( 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs, New 
catalog (600 designs) SENT FREE. 
Buy Class Pins and Rings direct 
from maker, SAVE MONEY! 

©. K. GROUSE Co, 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass 


‘DALHEINace 
3 NER NTE S 


ENGRAVERS 


IUBLISHER. OUR REFERENCE 
WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


ECIAL NOTICES 
AND 
INOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 


SALE—Hand-made German violin, 
her case and good bow. Excellent 
solo or concert work. Free trial. 
ments. Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- 
as. 


ED—Position Dean Conservatory or 
| Choral Department. Twenty years’ 
», mostly New York. Concert Bass, 
education. Address ‘Bass,’ care 


SALE—CELLO. German instrument 
rood selected curly maple; very re- 
tone and in perfect condition. W. 
15 South 21st St., Phila., Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


ESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
ITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
sonal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
teachers. Small monthly payments. 
manuscripts corrected. Music _com- 
nd poem, price reasonable. Write 
ectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
land Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
d instruction in Harmony by mail. 
Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Il. 


ERFUL ADVANCE IN VIOLIN 
‘!—Not a makeshift or novelty, but 
eed scientific aging process, giving re- 
e. Accorded highest praise by great- 
ians, scientists and wood experts in 
\t prices even students can afford. 
vhere on approval! Literature free. 
Manufacturers’ Corporation, Balti- 
ryland. : 


STULTS, COMPOSER AND AR- 
t, Ridley Park, Pa. Manuscripts ar- 
r publication. Melodies harmonized. 
ots revised. Correspondence _ soli- 


iG PICTURE PLAYING—‘The 
ipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
complete guide and reference work, 
lls, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 
ONY CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
ION, 50 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 
ve., Brooklyn, N. Y 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED, 
vcal, orchestra. Send words or 
H. O. Sontag, 1802 Chestnut St., 
e, Wise. 


‘TUDE VIOLIN STRINGS 


DE Strings are nearly.as perfect as the high- 
nported string,but are much less expensive. 


igth E Strings ................... 15e net 
th A’s or D’ s, each 15e net 
fp OUGI yetes sires atakags < --- 150 net 
‘8 (1 Bundle), Asst. $4.00 net 


DORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


MANCH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


Staunton, Virginia, in the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Desires to hear from teachers of 
Those preferred that can handle two or more subjects 
| VIOLIN, VOICE, PIPE. ORGAN, PIANO, ART, BIBLE, SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
TALIAN, HARMONY, THEORY, HISTORY OF&@ MUSIC, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH AND 
\TURE, CLASSICAL DANCING, ELOCUTION, AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


ce of the following subjects and instruments. 
iments. 


so state same in your first letter. Send photo, 
If you wish photo returned send postage. 


New $150,000 building and dormitories will be completed by September 8, 1926 
MANCH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “‘a’”’ 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 2nd 
ORGAN 


PAStOTale stern a clacet ca aisterete:s Rogers 
ANTHEM 

(a) O, for the Wings...Mendelssohn 

(b) The Lord Reigneth....... Stults 
OFFERTORY 

O! Lord Most Mighty (Solo, 

ACA tasleth coe ake ater ohetenecani Se W ooler 

ORGAN 

Mpeeatitian crime rsa ec cletatticwrs Rogers 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 2nd 
ORGAN 


INGPiE Songs «iter. aegis elelc Schuler 
ANTHEM 
(a) How Excellent is. Thy 
Lovingkindness .........Barnes 


(b) Light of the World Nye Brackett 
OFFERTORY 


At Eve, It Shall be Light 

GHirety Se aids Le litte viet Pontius 
ORGAN 

GrandSChorus wei cc-ctcs arco Becker 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 9th 
CRGAN 


Morning Prelude - 57... .. Cummings 
ANTHEM 
(a), © Wall-E xtol” Thesis Coerne 
(b) Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne duece ce eo Cranmer 
OFFERTORY £ 
Walking with Thee (Solo, 
Baa lorie cee me mentee f Wooler 
ORGAN 
Minalewa law Wlinidete megs ars 115 Harris 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 9th 
ORGAN 


IboversuGreetinge may, cei. «,. 25 =! Hastings 
ANTHEM 

(a) Still, Still with Thee. .Federlein 

(Ue ATIP NVENSON Sas. ects ee Hanna 
OFFERTORY 


Be with Us Still (Solo, S).../ordan 


ORGAN 
Dedication Festival March....Stults 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 16th 
ORGAN 


Song of the Angels......... Williams 
ANTHEM 
(a) Rejoice, the Lord is King, 
Berwald 
(b) Crown Him with Many 
(CCrOWriSretttn cakes oneness Roberts 
OFFERTORY 


King all Glorious (Solo, B).Shackley 
ORGAN 


Coronation March .......% Meyerbeer 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 16th 
ORGAN 


ROMANCE » vadcre Petters cael Hayes 
ANTHEM 
Cajmiinamot *Kaingsage....oste.s Shelley 
(b) Hail! Thou Once Despised 
WESIIS eye eattteeNeRE Sas ate a Brackett 
OFFERTORY 
Cling to the Cross (Solo, 
UNE aie (eo tSeA ck ciyeyataye te Sopatchenate Protheroe 
ORGAN 
sircitamaplal = Matchiscrect cts sere Costa 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 23rd 
ORGAN 


Siepnerd swldyilet ace. e.see s Geibel 
ANTHEM 

(a) Send Out Thy Light.....Gounod 

(oN Godpissaeopitite. oa: fae Bennett 
OFFERTORY 

Spirit Divine (Duet, S and 

RD ee er ea ee aN Beach 

ORGAN 

Thanksgiving March ...,....Lemare 


References 
State age and experience, salary expected, and degrees 


(and special academics) Staunton, Virginia 


are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “‘b’’ those of a simple type. 
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Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 23rd 
ORGAN 


Andantino in D Flat......... Lemare 
ANTHEM 
(a) O, for a Closer Walk with “Uernon “Room 
GOdueE Ee A ae ost Metered Foster 


(b) Come, Holy Spirit.....Rockwell 


OFFERTORY E. TURDAY EVENING 
Then They that Feared the EVERY SA 
LSE SRI ISTN Ry ab pe ae Losier February 27th to March 27th 
ORGAN FOURTH YEAR 


March of the Priests....Mendelssohn 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 30th 
ORGAN 


Mischa Levitzki 
Leonora Sparkes 
Royal Dadmun 
Ralph Errolle 


Julia Claussen 


Ernest Davis 
Dusolina Giannini 
Ivan Steschenko 
Sascha Jacobsen 
Lawrence Tibbett 


Barcarolles. pecs. sacar Offenbach CH saeedo |< Elicaletlt' Lennox 
ANTHEM ; May Peterscn Ellen Ballon 

(a) | am Alpha and Omega. .Stainer Hans Kindler 

(b) Stand Up and Bless the 

NEC ube. a teaie. ke bee aus dtotans Pike 

OFFERTORY ~ 

The Lord of Life (Solo, A.)..Grunn HALFONTE 
ORGAN 

Hestivale March? so. teadee cee + os Nessler ADDON HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 30th 
ORGAN ; 
Song of India..... Rimsky-K orsakow 
ANTHEM ; 
(a) Hail! Gladdening Light. .Nichol 
(b) The Sun Shall be no More 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of these Musicales together with 
hotel folder and rates on request 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


MARCH MUSICALES 
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ney. 
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AM shield nt eer ee eeich oe Woodward eRe a 
OFFERTORY Kase Sats ous 
Fairest Lord Jesus (Solo, S.)..Marso {¢&33) TENS ae GX (REM, 
ORGAN SSO nC SG FS GOA ) 
Mar Ghare. fee isccrecc axtetiee Gounod-Roberts <= SSS SS 
Psp IHS LLL LLL LL LL LL LS LL eC A 


AN IMMEDIATE 


SUCCESS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 


Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 


it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work. 


Read this letter from JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Famous Composer and Conductor: 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
eel 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main 
essentials of the subject in such simple, understandable and interesting manner that 


PPL STILLS PL PHL PEPE oc 


%e 


°, 


THEO. PRESSER CO. suit 2ooKs 


Ue Te eT STS TTT ere TMS HUSH STIS TEL eg 


The system adopted in your Harmony Book is admirably adapted for the 


student who requires an instruction book that is “as plain as a pike.” The text 
is so lucid that he “‘ who runs may read””—a decided virtue in any text book. 
I congratulate you on your work and commend it to the student of harmony. 


SHEET MUSIC 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


WORKS: SPECIALIZING IN CERTAIN IMPORTANT 
FEATURES OF MUSIC DEVELOPMENT 
THE LITTLE HANON by Robert J. Ring - -~— - 
(S. E. No. 100) 


A series of simple exercises designed to cover step-by-step the 


Price, $1.00 


_Elementary Technic for Beginners. 
various elementary finger movements. 
The usual drudgery attending technical drill is eliminated in this work by the diatonic progression of the 
technical figure through an entire octave. A plan that stimulates practice, thereby promoting satisfactory progress. 
Patterned after and preparatory to the ‘Hanon Virtuoso Pianist’’. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES OF PIANO PIECES by Florence A. Goodrich 
Part 1 (S. E. No. 11) - - - §.75 Part 2 (S. E. No. 12) - - = $1.00 
Part 3 (S. E. No. 13) - - - $1.00 


An intelligent plan of memorizing that avoids all mechanical and rote processes. 

It calls for a complete understanding of a composition through the observation and analysis of its sequence 
figures; to memorize through a eorrect idea of the melodic and harmonic features of a composition; to apprehend 
the musical pattern and design. 

Each book contains five musically attractive pieces to be analyzed and, aside from their use in this training, 
they provide excellent practice in phrasing, tone production, pedalling, arm freedom, finger facility, etc. 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK by Mrs. Crosby Adams Price, $ .75 
A Help to Musicianship 


Covering elementary principles of Transposition. 


( : ry prit .A familiar Folk Song melody is given and space is 
provided for its transposition into all the major keys. itt 


; ere is peliminary work in the writing of all musical signs, 
scale construction and triad building in all the keys. In this way each new key is familiarized from all angles 
before the actual work of transposing is begun. A second piano part is provided for the teacher. 

_ The results of this work are permanent and far-reaching. A direct benefit to accurate sight-reading and a 
decided help in the future study of Harmony, Theory and Composition. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


POLST ST SITS TTT eT a Tec 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
Price 


March, 1926 


Album of French Composers—Piano aaaaats 389 
Album of Octave Playing...:.....++++> i 


Bach Album for Piano—Heinze ........ .30 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
== CANIN oe ees Mercle an eboees se eheon gers! 8ESt WROTE .30 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxophone Parts ..........+-- .50 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment.... .45 
Easy Studies in Barly Grade—Bilbro.... .40 


Etudes for the Violin—Op, 32, Book 1— 
Sitt 
First Garland 
Piano—Weiss 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
Lieurance 
New Collection 
Choruses for All Occasions 
Older Beginners’ Book—Williams...... 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the. Violin Be- 
ginner—Scarmolin 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 


John Ws Brigham © ..0 ee seen sees 40 
Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 

POTECr aD TW BE ator te lol siete alge ee ene -30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations...... .3D 
Technic for Beginners—Risher..,....... .35 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 

Pianoforte—Cramm .......+.+.sseeee .50 


The World’s Largest Stock 
of Music at Your Service 

Did you ever stop to think of the intel- 
ligent industry, of the care and respon- 
sibility and the large investment repre- 
sented in such a wonderfully complete 
stock as that of this Company? 

It would take years of patient and well 
directed toil to duplicate this stock even 
partially; its complete duplication would 
be literally impossible. It contains the 
published music of all periods and of all 
styles, compositions that pleased the ears 
of bygone days, the musi¢_of the centuries, 
that of yesterday and that of to-day, As 
between the old and the new, it is no se- 
cret that age in itself has no depreciating 
effect on real music. There is vitality, 
even immortality, in the works of the 
masters of all time. While some of the 
older works survive only for the delight 
of the few, many of the newer works may 
not achieve even that distinction, A proc- 
ess of elimination is always going on but 
the builder of a real stock of music knows 
that someone somewhere will sooner or 
later want just that particular vocal or 
instrumental composition that may lie for 
years undisturbed in its alphabetically 
placed shelf wrapper. 

We surprise and delight music lovers 
every day by supplying many of those 
“J-wonder-if-I-can-get” things that most 
dealers regard as valueless and which are 
consequently lost or destroyed. 

The service we offer to music buyers is 
exceptional as regards promptness and 
completeness. It is also: notably econom- 
ical. 


Plan a Special Summer Course 
With Our Help 


Teachers who may wish to continue their 
work along special lines during the vaca- 
tion period should consider the possibilities 
suggested by forming classes in Musical 
History, Theory or Harmony. 

There are in all communities many stu- 
dents of music whose regular work does 
not include any of these important 
branches of music study. These subjects 
do not require intense application, they 
are interesting and each contributes so 
much to the student’s general knowledge 
and they are so useful that none may be 
neglected, except at a distinct loss to the 
individual. 

Organizing a class in summer is not 
nearly as difficult as might be supposed. It 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


| 
New Music Works | 
| 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


really requires no more genius nor energy 
than may suffice to build up a class in 
the fall or winter. It is only a matter 
of presenting the idea attractively and 
of making it interesting to the prospective 
students. Take the subject of Musical 
History alone. What earnest student of 
the piano does not want to know some- 
thing about the origin and development 
of music, particularly piano music? What 
musical student cannot derive greater 
satisfaction from study if a knowledge of 
harmony is there to help the understand- 
ing? Or of theory? 

There are many excellent text books on 
these subjects and we could easily submit 
the names of several pertaining to each, 
but just now we shall concentrate upon 
a few that have won special places for 
themselves in their respective lines, so we 
direct special attention to the -popular 
“Standard History of Music for Students 
of All Ages,” by James Francis Cooke 
($1.50), “Harmony Book for Beginners,” 
by Preston Ware Orem ($1.25) and 
“Theory and Composition of Music” also 
by Preston Ware Orem ($1.25). 

These works or others of the same gen- 
era] character among our successful pub- 
lications may be had on request for ex- 
amination and they cost so little that no 
active music teacher’s library should be 
without them. 


Beginning With the Pedals 
of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 

Young pupils are always anxious to use 
the so called loud pedal. The resonance 
produced by raising the dampers is ap- 
pealing, but the study of the pedal must 
be systematic. It may start in the latter 
part of Grade One, or in: Grade Two, 
Helen L, Cramm’s new book, which we ae 
now announcing for the first time, is 
admirable for the purpose. It gives very 
easy studies at the beginning and develops 
the taste and the experience of students, 
so that gradually they come to know in~ 
sinctively when to use and not to use the 
pedal. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 380 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s for 
the Violin Beginner 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 


Every progressive teacher will be keenly 
interested in this novel work for young 
violin students, the object of this little, book 
being to develop a sense of rhythm even 
before taking up fingering. Little tunes 
in the piano part with the accompanying 
rhythmical figures for the violin develop, 
through the ear, this all important req- 
uisite to the student. 

Special price in advance of publication 
is 35 cents per copy postpaid, 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 

This book is very nearly ready for the 
press, Jt contains one of the best assort- 
ments of genuine second grade pieces, 
that it is possible to assemble in one yol- 
ume. This book, it is well to remember, 
is printed from special large plates, con- 
sequently, there will be a far greater 
number of pieces than may be found in 
volumes of the ordinary size. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Music for 
Commencement 
_ Musical material available for com- 
mencement exercises is plentiful and so 
varied that every need of this kind may 
be met without difficulty. Every teacher, 
supervisor or musical director has a fairly 
definite idea as to what to use in each 
particular case and where to get the best 
need not be the least bit of a problem. 
For many years we have studied and 
supplied the wants of those annually. con- 
cerned in the musical part of this impor- 
tant event in the school year. Each 
season sees the return of the usual host 
of interested ones encouraged by past 
experiences with our service in suggest- 
ing and in supplying music for special oc- 
casions. We offer the facilities of our 
“Selection Department” and its able staff 
to all who wish to take advantage of this 
service. We have everything in the line 
of choruses, unison, two-part, three-part 
or four-part, piano duets, trios, duos and 
quartettes. Of these classifications liberal 
assortments will be sent for examination 
on request.. We urge early ordering so as 
to have ample time for preparation. 


Two and Twenty Little Studies 
On Essential Points in First 
Grade Piano Teaching 

By Helen L. Cramm, Op. 38 


Who does not know this writer’s New 
Rhymes and Tunes for Little Pianists? 
Those who know this work will have no 
hesitation in ordering this, the latest addi- 
tion to her successful series of works for 
young students, Two and Twenty Little 
Studies is a genuine first grade book be- 
ginning from the five-finger position and 
developing gradually various important 
points in elementary technic. All of this 
is accomplished in the most tuneful and 
interesting manner and it is very much 
aided by the accompanying verses attached 
to each of the little exercises. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vanee of publication is 30 cents per copy; 
postpaid, 


Easy Studies in Early Grades 
For the Pianoforte 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


This is a very good book to take up 
after the first instructor has been com- 
pleted or even before. The studies are 
short but melodie in character and each 
one has a distinct technical value, The 
use of this book will tend to develop both 
technic and musicianship. This volume is 
now on press and it will be ready very 
soon. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Older Beginner’s Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By John M. Williams 


This book is intended for older girls and 
boys, as well as for those who begin the 
study of the piano later in life, The 
older beginner usually has little trouble 
with the notation but sometimes there is 
trouble with the technical side: Older be- 
ginners want to play “songs” or else 
favorite melodies. In consequence of all 
these conditions, this book differs from the 
average instruction book and in doing so, 
it fulfills its purpose most admirably. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Six Picturesque Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


Paul du Val is the pen name of a well 
known Englisl composer and educator, 
who uses this appellation upon certain 
works of popular or brilliant type. ‘These 
are genuine fourth grade studies and it 
so happens that there is a scarcity of such 
studies in this grade. These studies are 
so interesting that they might well be 
used as pieces, but at the same time each 
has the special advantage of being based 
upon some important technical passage. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


A Dozen Melodies for _ 
Saxophones = 
By Clay Smith ¢ 
The many Saxophonists perfor 
entertainments and concerts and 
Lyceum, Chautauqua and Vaudeyil 
forms, will welcome these offer’ 
their repertoires. g 
Clay Smith beside being a comy 
numerous well known and ca 
songs is a Saxophone soloist of 
repute. Twelve of his most su 
songs, melodious songs of the s 
type that never go out-of.date, ha 
arranged as Saxophone numbers 
collection. . 
The collection is made up so tha 
be used for solo work for the varic 
ophones or as duets for any two 
of the Saxophone family,. in eit 
with piano accompaniments if 
There will be a volume for Solo a 
ond E Flat Saxophones, a voli 
Solo and Second ‘C Melody Sax 
a volume for Solo and Second | 
Baritone Saxophones. : | 
These Saxophone volumes 1 
ordered at the advance of pul 
price of 30 cents per copy, postpa 
piano accompaniment volume 1 
ordered in advance of publication 
special low price of 45 cents, — : 


Romeo and Juliet < 
Opera Burlesque for Men 

A new musical burlesque on 
play and one that will rival the 
of Mr. Brigham’s popular “Cle 
Scored for men’s voices only this w 
a capital offering for high school | 
lege students. 


Nothing elaborat¢ 
way of costumes is needed and | 
ruses written mostly in four parts) 
at all difficult. oe 
Those interested in productions) 
kind may obtain a sample cop)! 
special advance of publication, ca 
40 cents, postpaid, — 


From the Dalles to 
Minnetonka—Five Impres 
For the Pianoforte | 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

This new bool: of original piar 
by Thurlow Lieurance is now on t| 
The number of pieces has been i 
to five; the additional number is| 
From My Oabin Window. The 0} 
plete song transcription among 
pieces is a new concert arrangi 
By the Waters of Minnetonka. 1; 
four numbers are straight pian! 
based more or less upon India| 
or having an Indian atmosph 
pieces are in the fourth and fit 

The special introductory pric| 
vance of publication is 40 cents ] 
postpaid, a 
Album of : 
Octave Playing | 

The new album of study ple 
upon octave technic is now Wi 


way. Students who are begiil 
cultivate octave playing will ‘br 


— —- -— —- ——__— 


ume a very pleasing medium for 
therance of their efforts. Althou 
the pieces have decided technic 
nevertheless, all of them have als’ 
merit. Some of them might evel 
separately as pieces. The book 
the early third grade and adve 
little beyond it. is 

The special introductory pri 
vance of publication is 30 cents 
postpaid. = 


= 
Bach Album ® | 
By Sara Heinze * | 
The well-known collection, ) 
the Bach Album and originally 
by Sara Heinze, contains twenty-| 
bers. selected from the various Sf 
Partitas, Our new edition of 
pilation has been prepared 
utmost care. Tt serves as the bes 
introduction to Bach's Inventlot 
polyphonie playing in general, 
will be ready yery soon. , 
The special introductory 
vance of publication is 30 cent 
postpaid, 


RTUDE 


. of French Composers 
e Pianoforte 


n piano music hinges very largely 
- work of the French composers. 
lies not only to pieces of what 
termed the drawing-room type 
to works in more serious form. 
a grace and elegance about the 
composers that is well worth 
. In our new volume we have 
ated some of the best examples 
» muste by French composers. 
e endeavored to include pieces 
ive already proven themselves in 
at there might not be an unsuc- 
umber in the book. At the same 
have not included pieces which 
difficult for the average good 


pecial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 35 cents per copy, 


Collection of 
te Songs and Choruses 
1 Occasions 


ew Collection is being prepared 
ise to a very general demand for 
hensive collection of home songs 
munity songs that will contain 
numbers as possible, well diver- 
d ineluding all the old popular 
as well as many new ones. 
umbers will be either in short 
d hence adapted either for part- 
r unison singing, or in vocal score 
for unison singing with a piano 
1iment. We aim to make this the 
s of the kind ever published. 
yecial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 10 cents per copy, 


sarland of Flowers— 
te Melodies in the 
osition for the Violin 
ius Weiss, Op. 38 


melodies are encouraging to vio- 
ners, and as many teachers know, 
in with any elementary course 
playing, The little melodies are 
in progressive order for violin 
the beginning they are so easy 
pupil can master them in the 
months of study. 
ll printings for the Presser Col- 
his new edition of First Garland 
rs has been edited by an author- 
every effort has been made in 
ration to make it the best edition 
andard work. 'These etudes have 
» accompaniment with them. 
unity is given in advance of 
on to secure a copy of the new 
t 35 cents, postpaid. 


c for Beginners 
atory to 

or Pischna 

na Priscilla Risher 


lition to the work of the first 
m book and the early studies, one 
ve at hand something for daily 
This daily practice should con- 
r a considerable period while one 
vith the usual pieces and studies. 
her’s new book of technic is in- 
» be the first of such works to be 
» It may be used almost from 
nning and the continued daily 
of these little technical exercises 
It in great benefit and pave the 
the more difficult daily exercises 
e later on. 
vecial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 35 cents per copy, 


Lost in the Mails 


liday rush is over but copies of 
Dre are sometimes lost in the mails 
os names and addresses have not 
arly written so that they may 
rrectly registered on our list. Tf 
vers of Erune have gone astray, 
vise us at once and we will gladiy 

The January and February 
re a little late in coming off the 
The March number, however, 
rach you on time and regularly 
hereafter. There should be no 
clay in delivery. 


Etudes for the Violin 
By H. Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 


Years of effort have resulted in the 
Presser Collection being built up to a fine 
representative library of the standard 
study works and classical collections. The 
standard violin works are well represented 
and one by one we are having other: works 
that are fayorites with violin pedagogues 
carefully edited by experts, adding these 
latest up-to-date editions to the Presser 
Collection, 

Hans Sitt’s Etudes Op. 32, Book 1, is 
one of the violin works now in preparation 
and teachers may become acquainted with 
this new edition of these very helpful and 
melodious studies at the low advance of 
publication price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


A Special Spring Etude 
Bargain Price Offer 


Until April 15th, 1926, we shall accept 
two year subscriptions to Erupe Music 
Macazine for only $3.00. The regular 
price of the magazine being $2.00 per year, 
this makes the very substantial saving of 
$1.00 ‘cash and insures Ervupe reaching 
you regularly for the next two years with- 
out further worry. Those whose names 
are at present on our subscription list 
can make this very substantial saving by 
remitting before “April 15th, with the 
understanding that the two year subscrip- 
tion will not begin until the present paid 
for subscription has expired. Remember 
the date—April 15, 1926. No two year 
subscriptions at the special cut price of 
$3.00 will be accepted after that date. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The withdrawals from advance of publi- 
cation this month include two Easter 
numbers, the new Easter cantata, Wing 
of Ages, by R. M. Stults, and the Easter 
service, Raised in Glory. The regular price 
of the Easter cantata is 60 cents, which of 
course is subject to discount for quanti- 
ties. Choir Masters may secure a copy 
of this cantata for examination. The 
Easter service now sells for 7 cents a 
single copy, 80 cents a dozen, $3.25 in 
lots of 50 or $6.00 in lots of 100. 

Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands, by 
Arensky; New Overture Album for Piano 
Solo and New Overture Album for Piano 
Duet also are withdrawn from advance 
of publication. The <drensky Suite is 
issued in the Presser Collection and 
teachers or pianists desiring «this Suite 
will do well to specify the new edition in 
the Presser Collection. The price of it is 
$2.00. 

The New Overture Album for Piano 
Solo is $1.00 and the New Overture 
Album for Piano Duet is $1.50. Many 
have looked upon piano Overtures as 
being only within the domain of the 
accomplished pianist. These excellent 
volumes give delightful Overtures of the 
lighter type and the average pianist who 
loves good music will enjoy these num- 
bers. Both these Albums should be in the 
pianist’s library and the piano teacher will 
do well to examine them for their pos- 
sibilities, not only in piano teaching but 
also for what they suggest for pupils’ 
recitals. 


Splendid Magazines Clubbed With Etude 


At Special Spring Prices 


You may have neglected to supply yourself with a year’s reading matter, or per- 


haps your friends may have overlooked you during the holiday gift season. 


Never- 


theless this is your opportunity to obtain the best ‘periodicals clubbed with Erupe at 


decidedly low prices and substantially to your financial benefit. 


We have selected only 


those magazines in combination with Erupe which are bound to please. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 All 


Rictoriat Reviews iv sku gee. ces 1.50 
Youth’s Companion ......... 2.00 $4.70 
Mecwlar price 2. 0.5.6 os ee $5.50 Save 80c 


HNTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 


MeCall’s 1.00 All 


$4.05 


Save 95c 
All 


$4.25 


Save 75c 
All 


Regular price . 6.2.2.2 42. 04 EXOD MA ed 


BTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) ay 
McCall's 


Richer tories $5.00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 
Modern, Priscilla os c.s +> 6s 2.00 


Regular price 


PTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) an 


Woman’s Home Companion .. 1.50 
Pictorial sReyiew wesc vee «cit 1.50 $4.35 
Regular se pPRiee. oc. sore ie OO.00 Save —. 


HTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, $2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion viet: 
Farm & Fireside 


$3. 40 


Regular price Save 35¢ 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 32. "a 


American 


Resulec prictn.cicei ree ele. $4.5 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, $2, 


0 

00 
Review of Reviews ......... 4.00 
0 


Christian terald - scsceusn- oc | $4.75 Reeulare priceless ae iaa ee $6.00 00) Save ‘$1.25 
; ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 
—Regular price ......-....- $6.00) Save $125 | Pictorial Review ..s,< ou: e-. 1.50 > 85 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2.00) — Both $ 
TOBUUGATOT sdicis toc ies ack 2.00 Reenlar, prices gees oank ~ $3.50 Save 65c 
$3.50 ° 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 330 00) Both 
PREMIO TT TICO! sists Maus severe teva "ay/ate $4.00 00) Save 50c Modern Priscilla ... 4 Epon pains 2.00 ae 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00) Both 
AOTICA Ns BO yh ata te ols aielers.s 2 geno $3.75 Regular price ............ ~ $4.00 00) Save 60c 
= = = > 

Regular price ...........$4.00J) Save 25c Pathan ee eee $2. me Both 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE:$2.00)~ poh $2.50 
TORI TAIN ye ticks Ne crc tetahs oe. $3. 00 Regular price << .ccrwwe sss ~ $3.00 00) Save 50c 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. . Ae 

CPU AT TICE’ reicis love renee gues $3.50 5OJ Save 50c Christian Herald, 52 issues .. Both 
TUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00) Bot $3.25 
Phopicals Culture -<i<e « co-e' $4. 00 Regular price setaevasvinas t atc ~. $4.00 OO?) Save 75¢ 

; ETU DE MUSIC MAGAZINE. * 00 

Regular price .......... _ $4.50 50) Save SCe Woman's Home Companion +» 1.50 Both 
BTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) Bon $2. 85 
Youth’s Companion, 52 issues Jah $3. 50 ReEBular soriee: of cxecisseclies ks Save 65c 

, oTUDH MUSIC MAG: a. $2 

ReCuIAts PVice Ser. cs ss ee $4. 002 Save 50c ee ae as } mars WINE $2 d Both 
BEUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00) poop eee > $3165 
Today's Housewife oF 2: 10 Regula price” 22r-a% ssc ies S45 Save 65c 

xan.c Rha Dales = ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2. 

Regular price ............$2.50] Save 40c Boys’ Life (Boy Scout Maga- Roth 
BTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 ZAN Ghd x Bene, Pete. deters: NE 2.00 > $3.50 
2 TELS FL SIERO ke een ene eee 1.00 Both reo ee 

; $2. 35 _ Regular price: =: nesses - $4.00 Save 50c 

Regulat price ...........$3,00) Save 65¢ apUpDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) an. 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both Christian Herald” 32... soe. 2.00 
Fashionable Dress .......... 3.00 $4. 25 Pictorial “Reviews ;23.5..25.0. 1.50 $4.70 

Recgleay sprice 2 as5.4 y=. $5.00) Save 75 Regular."pricey «0 Bos $5.50 Save 80¢ 
ETUDD MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 ETUDE MUSIC MAG: remade $2.0¢ 
Collier's National Weekly. Bs oe St. Nicholas .......... ry pata $5 5.25 

BREE DICE. f< woe nes « $4. 00) Save 50c Hecularaprice. jo wus eee RO! $6.00) Save 75c 
ae Poe MAGAZINB. $2.00 Both = 

mamapolitan: (<0. Wife. 8. tes r “ 
pel x00 $4.50 The above prices do not include Cana- 

Regular price ............$5.00) Save 5¢¢ dian nor foreign postage. If in doubt add 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB.$2.00) por Both 25¢ to each magazine to cover extra post- 
World’s Work ............. 1 cd $5.25 28. If the amount is not sufficient, we 

Regular price ............$6.00) Save 7c? Will advise you. If too much, we will 
HTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) poy, Promptly refund. 

Goldents BookMeank Aiea oe 3.00 $4.75 Send a post ecard for magazine catalog 
showing z 
Regytar NPICE: © wk xl ar os Sk 5.0 00) Save 25¢ & other splendid magazine bar 


gains. 
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(Continued from page 167) 


The American Grand Opera Com- 
pany, of Portland, Oregon, has been incor- 
porated for purpose of presenting only un- 
published Grand Operas composed by Ameri- 
can musicians. Composers and others desir- 
ing detailed information may secure the same 
by writing to the American Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 40S Fine Arts Building, Portland, Ore- 
gon, 


Eurydice Chorus Award of One 
Hundred Dollars, offered through The Art 
Alliance of Philadelphia, for a chorus for 
women’s voices, has been voted to Franz C. 
Bornsehein, of Baltimore, for his composition 
“Arethusa.”’ Honorable mention was given to 
Adolf Weidig, of Chicago. 


The Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia, on December 19, presented ‘Hansel 
and Gretel” in English, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. All the cast were from the 
Opera Class of the club; the chorus was 
chosen from the Matinee Musical Club Chorus; 
and the orchestra consisted of members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted the performance which was of 
excellent quality throughout; while Marie 
Stone Langston as The Witch made her réle 
the most distinctive, vocally and histrionically. 
The opera was followed by a pantomime-bal- 
let, “A Night of Huchantment,’’ under the 
direetion of Caroline Littlefield, which was a 
real triumph of terpsichorean and theatrical 
art. 


Berlioz’ House in the Montmartre dis- 
trict of Paris, where be composed “The Dam- 
nation of Faust’ and others of his works, is 
to be demolished. A protest has been raised 
by the admirers of the composer who passed 
in procession before the house as a token of 
farewell, 


A Mozart and Wagner Festival of 
opera is to be held at Munich, beginning the 
first of August and continuing till the middle 
of September. 


Eugene Gigout, noted Parisian organist, 
died December 30, at the age of eight-two. 
Gigout was especially noted for his” impro- 
visations, in which he was somewhat of a 
pioneer. He had toured largely in England 
and on the continent. 


The 102nd Performance of Handel's 
“Messiah,’’ by the Oratorio Society of New 
York, was given in Carnegie Hall on December 
26, with Ethyl Hayden, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Judson House and William Gustafson as solo- 
ists, and the baton in the hand of Albert 
Stoessel. 


A National Opera Trust, with the 
of Clarendon as chairman, is in formation in 
England. An appeal is being made for sub- 
seriptions to a two-and-a- -half- million-dollar 
fund, the income from which is to be used to 
promote opera throughout the empire, Many 
of the most prominent British musicians are 
in the movement. 


Earl 


Franco Alfano'’s “Resurrection,” a 
four-act opera based on the thrilling novel of 
Count Leo Tolstoi, had its American premiere 
at the Chicago Auditorium, by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, on December 31, 1925, 
with repeated ovations for all concerned in the 
performance. Mary Garden, in the principal 
role, accentuated the brilliance and success 
of the interpretation. 

Eugene Goossens, on January 7, con- 
ducted the first of a series of six performances 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, at Car- 
negie Hall, to be given under his baton. For 
three seasons Mr, Goossens has been conductor 
of the Rochester Symphony Orchestra. He 
has Jed concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
and London :Symphony Orchestras at Queen's 
Hall and performances of the British National 
Opera Company at Covent Garden. 


Covent Garden Yheatre, among the 
most famous of opera houses of the world, is 
reported to have been declared unsafe, and 
pressure is being brought to bear on the Lon- 
fon County Council to have it razed. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the M. P. 
Moller Organ Company at Hagerstown. Mary- 
land, was celebrated on December 8 by a “Ju- 
bilee Banquet,”’ at which the three eadcad 
and fifty employees of the firm and two hun- 
dred and fifty invited guests entered heartily 
into the festivities. 


“Liana,” a One-Act Opera by Dorothea 
Beloch, who is partly American, has had a 
successful production during a brief season 
of opera at the Teatro Nazionale of Rome. 


‘Fraud Agents 


Although we have warned music lovers 
for years against paying money to stran- 
gers, the annual crop of complaints is now 
coming in. Pay no cash to anyone cas- 
ually calling on you unless you are con- 
vinced of his reliability. Our especially 
appointed representatives carry official 
receipt books. We employ no traveling 
agents. It is sad but it is true that un- 
scrupulous men and also women repeat- 
edly victimize our subscribers and our- 
selves. Look out for the fake ex-service 
man, the man who is working his way 
through college and similar stories. We 
cannot be responsible for cash paid to 
swindlers, 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Frederick Phillips 


HE Theodore Presser Co. is an 
institution that endeavors to 
render every possible service 

to the profession, and accordingly 

invites inquiries upon everything 
pertaining to music or musie pub- 
lications. Many inquiries require 
such expert attention that authori- 
ties well known throughout. the 
music world answer them. Quer- 
ies upon music publications, details 
of our service, prices; etc., necessi- 
maintenance of quite a 
department, and 


tate the 

coeeBodience 

this month we introduce its man- 
ager, Mr. Frederick Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips was engaged by the 
Theodore Presser Co. in 1906 and 
virtually has grown with the or- 
ganization. since then there were 
around 100 employees, whereas 
now there are over 350. 


Like many others who for 
came in close 


years 
daily .contact with 
Mr. Presser, he is imbued with the 
idea of giving patrons of the 
Presser Co. unexcelled, 
and prompt service. 

In addition to having gained a 
wide knowledge of music publica- 
tions in the years be has been with 
this company, Mr. Phillips has ‘ob- 
tained much that makes him well 
equipped to direct so important a 
department, in his extensive study 
of music and professional activi- 
ties as an organist and choir direc- 
tor for 25 years. 

Mr. Phillips can boast of an ex- 
cellent esprit de 


accurate 


corps in his de- 
partment, and has attained his 
splendid record of efficiency with 
the aid of the whole-hearted sup- 
port he has secured from the mem- 
bers of his department. 
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Beautify Your Garden with 
Etude Subscriptions 


See full page advertisement on inside 
back cover. It offers splendid high class 
seeds and roots guaranteed to grow by 
the nursery man. For new Ervupe Music 
Magazine subscriptions you can have a 
lovely flower garden this year without one 
penny cash outlay to say nothing of the 
pleasure and health derived in watching 
seeds and roots grow as the weeks roll on. 


Changes of 
Address 


It is of the utmost importance when 
subscribers change addresses that we be 
immediately advised, giving both old and 
new addresses. Notifying the postmaster 
of a change of address is not sufficient in 
the case of second class mail. 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS YOU CAN ADD 
TO YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 


ANY ONE OF THESE ALBUMS 
YOUNG PLAYER’S ALBUM 


70 melodious second and third grade piano 


- pieces. 
POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 

46 excellent numbers for the average pianist. 
POPULAR RECITAL PLAYER 

31 pieces that will delight the family good 


player. 
STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 
27 showy piano pieces, yet none very difficult. 
EXHIBITION PIECES 
22 brilliant solos for accomplished pianists. 
OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 
22 excellent piano duets or operatic airs. 
Has pA ORGANIST 
good. pipe organ compositions. 
VIOLINISTS POPULAR REPERTOIRE 
29 melodious violin and piano numbers. 
STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


48 recital, concert, classic and sacred songs. 


Ask for our little catalog that lists the 
contents of the above and other 
albums that sell for 75c. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. PHILA., PA. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Professional Directory 


EASTERN 
CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
eacertone 1620 Riverside 
Broad St. Conservatory of Music 
OMB Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 

D U NN i N G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 

MAESTRO Teacher of Binging. Italian Method (bel 
canto) correctly taught. 1172 So. Broad 

FA B R | L eee: Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. Naples, 
Piazza Daunte, 32-t8. Maestro G. Fabrizi is 

in a position to make excellent urrangements for the concert and 
operatic debut of his pupils in the various musical centres of Italy. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
G U | C | A R D [from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
M 0 U LT 0 if Leptin cleo School 
30 S. 2Ist St. Philadelphia 


Piano Instruction based on 
B CG: porronal instruction by Reinecke, 
pomerenee & Liszt. 


PIANO School of Music and Arts, 


Tel. Cal. 10091 River 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N. Y. 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, IMrector 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
R NT 0 N A modern institution with a strong faculty- 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody. Writing, 
Counter potnt and Mustcal Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, ey able one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


Summer Courses Are Being Announced by Leading Schools, Colleges, and Teachers of Music. 


MRS. A. M. 
Piano School and Oonservatory 
120 West 72nd &t., New York 


VIRGIL 
VIRGIL ::. 


® AOOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West Kind Ave, New York 


WESTERN i 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
School in America. Piano, pose, 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 
C HI CAG 0 mene, Organ, Theory, P. 8.M. 60 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Conservatory of Music : 
| Estapiisnep 1867. HighlandAve. 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D ET R 1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
D DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
pee Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Conservatory of Music 
KNO} Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley, Director 
THE ANNA, SCHOOL OF 
T MILI MUSIC. Piano and Teachers’ 
Normal Training. Special 
material for children’s classes. 
700 ayes ee Realy, Building 
Artistic Vocral 
R 0 B E R AL and 
Piano Instruction 
Denver, Colo. Studios at 1859 Vine Street. 


' 6937- eae St.,Berwyn, Il. 


SOUTI TERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGES, t:25 ee 
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who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Howard A. Harner 


stock the most complete li- 

brary of music publications in 
the world, but everything ordered 
by patrons is not always found 
in stock; sometimes because some- 
one else has just bought the last 
copy; sometimes because it is no 
longer procurable; and very fre- 
quently because the order is in- 
correct. 

This requires a Back Order De- 

partment that must secure the 
ete of-stock items from the proper 
publishers or supply correct ‘‘trans- 
lations” of incorrect or phoneti- 
cally spelled titles. 

Mr. Howard A. Harner, who is 
in charge of this vitally important 
division of the Sales and Order 
department, has been ' connected 
with various phases of the music 
business for 35 years. Earlier 
years in the business were with 
J. W. Jost and the J. H. Ditson Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

Joining the Presser organization 
in October, 1901, Mr. Harner soon 
established himself as a capable 
and dependable music clerk, and 
moved right up to more respon- 
sible positions as each opportunity 
was presented. 

Mr. Harner not only directs the 
Back Order Department, but also is 
relied upon for his excellent knowl- 
edge of the vocal works of all pub- 
lishers. When one remembers that 
in the Presser catalog alone there 
are around 25,000 publications, one 
can appreciate the years of ex- 
perience necessary to become ac- 
quainted with the majority of all 
American and Foreign publications. 


O* might call the Presser Co. 


A Unique Concert Number 


Sioux Indian Fantasie 


FLUTE SOLO 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Also Arranged for Violin and Piano 


BY THURLOW LIEURANCE Price, 60 cents 


SIOUX INDIAN FANTASIE 


4 No. 17694 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Introducing | 
our patrons |\o 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 


~ 


HEAR Concerts, Operas, Great Teachers 

Matthay, Cortot et al., Paris Normal. 

S E E England, Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy, Switzerland 


Send for Booklet-—LeRoy B. CAMPBELL, WARREN, Pa. 


Flutists will find it worth while to be 
acquainted with Lieurance’s excellent 
songs with Flute Obbligato. Ask for 
complete list of Lieurance compositions. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Travel With an Interest 


Consider 


These Remarkable Music Study Opportunities—See Pages 222, 224, 228, 230, 234, 236 and 238 of This Issue 


7 
EUROPEAN MUSIC TOUR 


A NEEDED WORK IN 
NEGLECTED FIELD 


% 


POLYPHONIC 
PIANO PLAYIN 


PART PLAYING —COUNTERPOIN 


BY . | 
3 
THEODORE i | | 


VERY pupil should be given g 
instruction in polyphonic play} 
Students confined to exercises te 
ing to develop only mechanical 4 
terity are apt to acquire involunt 
ily defects that leave no charm 
their playing. These defects 
be remedied by timely and frequ 
use of studies that are polypho 
in character. In this import 
branch of piano playing the py 
receives a training differing fr 
the usual technical routine and 
prepared for the study of the wo 
of Bach and Handel and the ely 
ical composers. Polyphonic me. 
many parts; that is, there are i 
eral parts or voices produced g 
ultaneously ; in other words, eo 
terpoint. ; 
This volume can be introduced ea) 
in the career of the piano stude 
between the second and third y 
is not too early. The material uv 
is especially pleasing and. altho) 
it has been selected from mj 
sources, it all has been especi: 
adapted and arranged for this w 


What Educators Thrpiah 
the Country Think of this W 


“Without exception, the best | 
of its kind I have ever seen. Weé| 
use it in Hood College Conservato. 
Music. I am glad to join a largt| 
mighty host of the profession in 
gratulating you on _ account of 
merits of this timely work.” | 

Dg. JOHANN M. BLosg, — 
Director, Hood Collegi 
Conservatory of Mui 


“The very excellent Polyphonic | 
ies that Mr. Presser has written| 
stand in the future as a memori 
Mr. Presser’s Musicianship.” 

Katn S. CHITTPNDEN, 

Dean, The American Institute 0 

Applied Music, New Yc. 
\ 

“Two of our piano teachers) 
using this book and it is very | 
factory.” | 

FRANK A. BRACH, 
Dean, Kansas State Normal 
School of Mu. 


“I am convinced that it will 
the very greatest aid in piano tea! 
. « » This book will, if car! 
followed, undoubtedly lead a studi 
a place where he can take up the! 
Inventions and the larger poly} 
works with ease.”’ 
FRrRepeEric B. STIVEN, | 
Director, University of Tlinoi 
School of Mu. 
“I was surprised to see how fullJ 
appreciate the needs of the 8 
the Teacher in your work 
phonic Piano Playing.’ You 
is worthy of a place in any | 
Music. . . . May I thank} 
half of the Students and Te 
this School for your rich 
to our studies?’ 
Pror. W. A. 81 ; 
City School of BY 
Charleston, Y 


“A yery useful work, we 


with happy selections. 
students this volume is price 
CHAS. FR. 


Baltin 


PRICE, 75 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Phila 
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The Mocking-Bird 


—oe 


By Edna M. Schroeer 


rER, Peter, come here! Come here!” 
the mocking-bird. 

looked up from her practicing. The 
ew away. But soon he came back 
x out his little heart in joyous mel- 
Come here! Cheer! 


ne here! 


7 
ronder,” thought Elsa, “if my prac- 
sounds as beautiful as that. That’s 
king-bird, and I heard Daddy say 
iock other birds. This one is mock- 
- playing. I know he is.” 
set, sweet.” 
thinks its sweet,” thought Elsa, 
x softer and sweeter than ever. 
ter, better. Pretty, pretty, pretty.” 
says I’m doing better. Mother, did 
ar him say so?” 
ne here! Come hear! Hear! Hear!” 
likes it. He’s calling the other 
T'll try to help him. Ill play my 
est so they’ll want to come.” 


Once there was a person, 
Who could not play a tune, 

But with some daily practice 
He learned one very soon. 


The Piper 


of the JuNior Erupe readers from 
1 sends his picture. A touch of 
nd Scottish blood is in him and he 
playing the wild, weird, pre-historic 
instrument of Scotland—the bag- 
m which he is very proficient, al- 

only fourteen years old. How 
Junior readers have heard, or have 
ied to play a bag-pipe? 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A. GEST ; 


Marjorie’s Secret 


By Evelyn Nutter 


LittLe Marjorie was so excited that her 
cheeks burned redder and redder when the 
train stopped. She kept very close to her 
father as they walked through the huge 
depot. Marjorie thought she had never 
seen so many people in her life, and she 
wondered why they were all hurrying so 
fast. Then she saw grandmother coming 
toward them hurrying as fast as the others. 
Before long they were in grandmother’s 
car, being whisked through the streets. 

Marjorie was to stay with grandmother 
all winter. She had lived on a ranch far 
out in the hills, and now everything in the 
city looked strange and wonderfui to her. 
She thought everything in grandmother’s 
house was very beautiful, especially the 
piano. She stood looking at it before she 
would even take off her coat and hat, be- 
cause on the ranch they had no piano. 

“Grandmother,” she begged, ‘will you 
teach me to play on the piano this winter?” 

Grandmother laughed. “Why, dearie,” 
she said, “one winter is not very long; but 
I'll try and, if you really practice, perhaps 
you will learn to play a little.” 

Marjorie smiled happily, for she had a 
secret. Her father knew it, but he did 
not tell, of course. This was her secret: 
Out on the ranch her father had marked 
out a keyboard on a table, and had shown 
her where all the notes were. And he 
had made up finger exercises for her to 
practice. None of the made any 
noise at all, but the practice had made her 
fingers limber and strong and obedient. 

“Will you give me a music lesson to- 
night, grandmother?” asked Marjorie. 

She could hardly wait to begin. 

So after supper grandmother played the 
most beautiful music for Marjorie. Her 
fingers marched up and down like soldiers; 
they danced here and there like fairies. It 
made Marjorie think of the brook running 
over stones, and the birds trilling, and 
horses galloping—galloping. 

Then Marjorie had her first piano lesson. 


notes 


When it was over grandmother looked at 

Marjorie’s father, and her eyes twinkled. 
“Now,” she said to him, “tell me the 

joke. If Marjorie never tried to play a 


piano before, why does she know so much 


” 


about 12? 


Then Marjorie and her father laughed. 

“Shall we tell her, Marjorie?” 

“Yes,” replied Marjorie. “We might 
tell her now. I thought she would be sur- 
prised.” 

So they told grandmother 
funny table and everything. 

“Well, Marjorie,’ said grandmother, 
“any little girl who has enough persever- 
ance to practice on a table like that, ought 
to have a reward.” 

“T thought it was fun,” said Marjorie; 
“and if you teach me to play now, that’s 
a pretty good prize.” 

“If Marjorie learns to play some this 
winter,” said her father, ‘there will be a 
prize for her.” 

Marjorie clapped her hands. 

“What will the prize be?” asked grand- 
mother. 

“The prize will be a piano of her own, 
out on the old ranch!” said her father. 

“Then,” said Marjorie, throwing her 
arms around his neck, “I will never have to 
practice on that flat old table again.” 

“Never again!” said her father. 

“Never again!” said grandmother. 

And she never did. 


about the 


A Little Leggon. 


xercise daily your fingers, don't stru 


r? 


my 


ime dnd patience work wonders for yo 
$e your head as well as your hand 
etermination profits you, and 


neourage all young students of musi 


QO nM na GS K 


Prieilla A. Holdom. 
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Forming the Scale 


By A. B. Phillips 


Listen, children, and I'll tell 
A rhyme you all should know; 

Of sharps and flats, and what they mean, 
And just where they should go. 


In evry diatonic scale 
wo half-steps you will find; 
Twirt three and fowr, and seven and cight, 
Now keep this fact in your mind. 


For signatures—some sharps or flats— 
Yow'll find in ev'ry key; 

Except the one we bwild upon— 
Which is the key of C, 


To form @ sharp scale, start on G, 
A fifth above the old, 

Then sharp the seventh as you go; 
This rule- will always hold. 


The last sharp is the seventh tone 
Of every scale, you know; 

The line or space above this one 
You may be sure is “do.” 


But tf you wish a scale in flats, 
Count four from middle C, 

Then flat the fourth—the scale is formed— 
’Tis plain as plain can be. 


The last flat shows the place of “fa,” 
The fourth note of the scale; 

Now children dear, observe these rules, 
They'll never, never fail. 


Question Box 


DpaR JUNIOR Ervpe: 

In case you did not receive my first letter, 
I am writing another. Will you please tell 
me the interpretation of Souvenir, by Drdla 
and Prelude in Cz, by Rachmaninoff. I have 
tried'to find this information myself. 

L. Mclhl., Catifornia. 

Answer—There are no real “stories” con- 
nected with either of these pieces. Some say 
the Prelude represents the Bells of Moscow, 
but this is not correct. Play the Sowvenir in 
a happy, graceful way, and the Prelude in a 
more sombre, tragic manner. 


DrarR JUNIOR Erupe: 

I have never written to you before, though 
I have taken the Ervupe for almost two years. 
There are several junior music clubs in town; 
almost every teacher forms her pupils into a 
elub and gives recitals. I do*not take lessons 
from any of the teachers in town, but my moth 
er knows a lot about music and so does my 
father. Te took‘a course’ in the university 
and they teach me, The piano in our home is 
going most of the time. I do not need to be 
urged to practice. I always try to keep the 
pieces I’ve learned a long time ago fresh in 
my memory. Some of my friends make fun of 
me for this. I have been wondering if it is not 
better to remember the old pieces and -keep 
them in one’s mind than to learn them ‘and 
then forget them, I wish you would tell mre, 
and I would like some opinions of the other 
Junior readers, too. ‘ ‘ 

From your friend, 
ELSIE BENDER (Age 13). 
Nebraska. 

Answer—It is ever so much better to keep 
the old pieces fresh in your memory, and thad 
is what all good musicians do. Some day your 
friends will be sorry that they did not try to 
do likewise. Some of the great concert pianists 
play pieces in public which they learned mary 
years ago. . 
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Mothers! Teachers! 


With children hearing so much 
hilarious popular music how can 
a keen sense of beautyinsound be 
developed unless the true forms 
of music are heard frequently in 
schools and homes ? 


BLANCHE FOX STEENMAN 
has made a valuable offering to all interested in 
developing the musical appreciation of young 
folk in the volume 


Gems of Melody and Rhythm 


For the Pianoforte 


A * idea of this volume may be had in a glance at the contents 
i given below. These excellent numbers are eee by 

interpretative hints for suggesting to the juvenile mind how 
one number has the rhythm of Shipping, another of a See-Saw, and 
still others that suggest a Stately Procession, Rocking, Hammering, 
Flying Waves, On Tiptoe, Peace at Even, Surprise, Dreanung, etc. 
In adopting rhythmic music of the old masters and other good 
writers to some physical activities of the young and to the moments 
of rest and quietness, music that is uplifting in character, we have 
the ideal way for developing in children the love of the best in 
music. Altogether close to seventy numbers are in this compilation, 
some in their original form, while others are arranged or simplified. 
This keeps the rhythms clear, and also keeps them within the range 
of the average performer. 


CONTENTS 
COMPOSER TITLE CoMPOSER TITLE 
BACH as MENDELSSOHN 
Gavotte, from “6th ‘Cello Suite.” Consolation, Op. 30, No. 3. 
BRAHMS Kinderstuck, Op. 72, No it 
Valse, Op. 39, No. 15. Priests’ March, from “A thalia.” 
BEETHOVEN Spring Song. 


Andante, from ‘‘Sonata, Op. 26.” Tarantella, Op. 102, No. 4. 


Andante Celebre from Op. 14, No. 2. Wedding March. 
Menuet in G, No. 2. MEYERBEER 
1a ADAL Coronation March. 
Carmen March (Toreador). MOZART 
BROUNOFF Allegretto, from ‘‘Quartet in F.” 
Indian War Dance. Don Juan Minuet. 
CADMAN Minuet, from “Symphony in E Flat.” 
In the Pavilion. Theme, from ‘‘Sonata in A.” 
CHOPIN OFFENBACH 
Funeral March. Barcarolle, from ‘‘Les 2 A 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 (in A). mann.”’ op conse aroe 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20 (C Minor). REISSIGER 
Valse, Op. 34, No. 1. Weber’s Last Waltz. 


DURAND RHODE 
First Waltz, from “Spinning.” Boys on Parade, 
DUTTON ROSSINI 
Juggler, Fanfare, from ‘William Tell.” 
DVORAK RUBINSTEIN 
Humoresque. Melody in F. 
FONTAINE SCHUBERT 
wine Song. Marche Militaire, Op. 51A. 
GLUC iy Serenade. A 
i‘ Ware of the Spirits, from “Orpheus.” | scHUMANN 
GOU NOD ee sp Album Leaf, Op. 68, No. 30. 
Flower Song from “Faust. (Caala Sone, KOn. 1am Nee G 
ware eat ee ‘” Hunting Song, Op. 68, No. 7. 
GRIEG Oy) RGAE: TEPER Joyous Peasant, Op. €8, No. 10. 


ieee Marseillais q COT a Srenadiers:2 
Anitra’s Dance, Op. 46, No. 3. aT ScTaaS es ae bee ge? 


Nocturne in F, 


z Rea Night Song, Op. 12. Slumber Song. 
Z 5 Soldiers’ March, Op. 68, No. 2 
pe ee Pee see The. Traumerei, Op. 28, No. 19. i 

Pere a Bie Ses Wild Horsemen, Op. 68, No. 8. 

HAYDN | al STRAUSS 
Andante, from “Surprise Symphony.” 3 Beautiful Blue Danube, The. 
Gipsy Rondo, from “Finale Trio in G.” THOMAS ont; ” 
Oxen Minuet. Gavotte, from ‘Mignon. 
Theme, from “Svmnhony No, 29.” VERDI | 

ITALIAN FOLK SONG Anvil Chorus, from I] Trovatore.’’ 
Santa Lucia, March, from “Aida.” 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin Bridal Chorus, 
Song to the Evening Star. 

WEBER 
Invitation to the Dance. 

WILSON 
Shepherd Boy, 


PRICE, $1.00 


This volume is ideal in the material it 
furnishes for playing to the young and 
also will prove attractive to others who 
want good music to just play but at the 
same time are limited in their pianistic 


MASCAGNI 


Intermezzo, from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


The, Op. 4 


GEMS OF 


MELODY AND RHYTHM 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR JHE PIANOFORTE 


Aw 
MUSICAL APP! 


FOR SCHOOL AND an a Proficiency. 
comune uy oe abi as Koen Raa nS aa a Seay 
BLANCHE FOX STEENMAN ra T HEO. PRES S ER CO. 4 
‘ Everything in Music Publications ) 
«¢ 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. EY 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 


“Music for Boys.” Must contain not over 


one hundred and fifty words. 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuUNior EruprE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of March. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


WHAT MUSIC IS DOING FOR ME 
(Prize Winner) 

As musie is one of the best arts known to 
man, it is doing much for me. It is strength- 
ening my mind, which enables it to function 
more rapidly. It helps me to appreciate 
elassical music. As I play in different con- 
certs it raises me to the best of society and 
also enables me to perform before the public. 
Musie affords me great pleasure during my 
leisure time. Music inspires me to greater 
service of the art. It is teaching me to 
practice the motto, ‘Whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well.” 

DoxALp Rucw (Age 1+), 
Ohio. 


WHAT MU SIC IS DOING 
(Prize Winner) 
If I have the talent of music, either vocal 
or instrumental, which I have, it is my duty 
not only to myself but also to my friends and 
society in general, to improve these talents. 
These talents are not given to everybody ; 
neither can they be suc cessfully acquired. For 
those reasons, then, I should make good use of 
them. While I may never use them in gain- 
ing money, I can use them in giving back to 
society some of the things [TD have received 
from it. Music makes me feel that I have 
something I can share with others, which I 
am surely going to try to do. Musie helps to 
interpret some of the finer things of life. It 
also helps ine to determine my future. 
3eRNICE IlurrMAN (Age 12), 
Towa. 


FOR ME 


WHAT MUSIC IS DOING FOR ME 
(Prize Winner) 

Music is the language of the angels. What 
could be more sweet, beautiful or strengthen- 
ing than the voice of an angel urging one on- 
ward and upward? Music is doing great 
things for me. It makes life happier and 
pleasanter for me. In my spare hours it is a 
useful pastime. Music assists me in enter- 
taining my-friends. It is the life of a party. 
When I hear a piece of good musie I ean un- 
derstand the author’s emotions. Musie helps 
me to appreciate God's great gifts and 
strengthens me to do His will. At church the 
hymns seem to lift me higher and nearer to 
God. MARGARET SCHWIND (Age 12), 

Texas. 


Honorable Mention for January Essays 


Dorothy Miles, Gwendolyn Lodge, Eleanor 
Visher, Irances Lawson Seott, Dorothy schul- 
man, Elizabeth Wright, Grace Lewenhaupt, 
Crystal Stevens, Virginia Magruder, Phyllis 
Wallace, Donna Kendall, Ruth Goodale, Kath- 
erine Kamper, Genevieve Reising, Genevieve 
Johnson, Sarah Bess Renfroe, Madeline Coff- 
man, Mary Jane Pearee, Dorothy Klump, 
Catherine Hennessy, Mary Phalen, Gertrude 
Ifelm. 


Letter Box 


Drar JUNIOR Hrupe: 

In as many of your letters as I have read 
I have not seen any fiom this State, so I 
shall try to present Montana to the musical 
circle, although it offers really no opportunities 
for the musical student. In the larger towns 
end cities musical entertainments are more 
frequent. They have music in the town in 
which I live, but it is not what the musician 
would eall real musie. There is no music 
eu) here of any kind, and there seems to be 
no desire to start one, so from what little I 
have written you may see that America has 
not spread and tried to advance musie to the 
best of its abilities as yet, even within its 
own borders. 

From your friend, 
Murinnt McDoNnaLp (Age 14), 
Montana. 


JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued | 


Any boy or. 


Puzzle Corner 
Hidden Musicians 


By Ernestine Buck 


In each of the following you will 
musician’s name, spelled in the « 
order: ; 

1. Halt! 

ahead ? 
Eraf, fan your little brother, 
. The mother put Flo to work, 
. It was a model garage, 
The teacher found Ross in idl 
With what a muscle men till th 
. We berried in the woods all d; 
. The father tenderly kissed the 
fad Elsa held up to him. 

9. Political anger and strife are 
ments to civilization. 

10. The cook rang the bell in iny 
to dinner. 


ho, master, see the 


$ CONANKRWN 


Answer to Composer Square Puzzl 


December 
Bach, Debussy, Haydn, Elgar, B 
Liszt, Gluck, Chopin, Wagner, Gounoc 
senet. 


Prize,Winners for December Puz; 


Mary Lindgren (age 13), New Jersey 
guerite Simonton (age 10), Alabama; ] 
Mize (age 12), Alaska. 


Honorable Mention for December Pi 


Anna Rater, Grace Lewenhaupt, V 
Oliver, Louise Taylor, Edmund Luckas 
Vivian Bronard, Helen G. Luthy, Ros 
Claire Hull, Mildred Oudinot, Evelyn 
Lorene Shisler, Robert Shisler, Leonar 
neau, Loretta Roder, Antoinette Sayory 
Seanlan, P. H. Chabot, H. Larauche, 
IIelen Webster, Phyllis Morgan, Mai 
Chase, Cecelia Eagar, Helena Hagar, Jay 
cott, Maurice Jonas, Blizabeth Galligar 
Bell, Harold DeBlane, Shirley DeBlane. 


Letter Box 


Dpar JUNIOR DTUDE: 

For the first time I am writing to | 
received three copies of THe ETupE 0 
from iny teacher, and liked them 801 
have subscribed. 

I have been taking lessons for nine | 
now, once a week, and am in grade 2 
you think I should be further advan 
had to walk a mile and a half for m 
tice, but now I have a niano. 

From your friend, | 
DIANA CHRISTIEN (Age sit 
Lumby, British cau 


N. B.—Several times the JUNIOR Bri 
received letters from readers who ha, 
about having to go a distance for mv 
sons; but this is the first time any 
told about walking a mile and a half 
tice! That certainly shows a fine spi, 
any boy or girl who is earnest encug! 
that deserves to become a fine musicié 
day, and the Junior Drupye hovers tha. 
will become one. 


a 


=. 
| 
DraR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

My music teacher has made a lari ( 
with each pupil's name on it. Each wi 
gives us five questions on music to i 
We find some of our answers in THE! 
The pupils who have practiced an he 
day and have a good lesson with 
questions right get an excellent ma 

gold star. If they have a good lesson |s 
star is given. Ifa fair lesson, a blue st 
if a poor lesson, a red star. “When 
is finished, the one with the most g¢ | 
si ill receive a prize.. I have all gold ke 
ar. ; 
T read the JuNior Drupm every ihe! 

i 


enjoy it very much, especially. the 

1 like to write short stories and sv 
Last week I wrote one called “where 
a Will There's a Way 

I practice the piano at least one tho) 
day and enjoy playing very much. | 
taken Tur Hrupe two years and | og 
of the pretty pieces in it. ae 

I saw in the August ETUDE ap ur 
Bthelbert Nevin. We sang a | : 


him when I graduated from gram 
this year. ey 
I wonder how many of the JUNIOF? 
can swim before they leave gramma G 
I go swimming nearly every day, bes 
have a lake right in front of our sci) 
we live next door to the school. 
in warm weather not only makes yor! 
but also keeps you nice and cool. | 
From your, friend, 1. Sane 
Grach Carr (Age 
New | 


Rca: SPRING! PLANTING TIME! 


LOVELY FLOWERS—BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS—NOURISHING VEGETABLES 
ALL GIVEN FREE FOR ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


SIX IRISES 


Blue Purple Lavender 
White Yellow Pink 


The improved variety of iris with 
their varied hues and bright colors are 
the most beautiful you ever saw. Their 
stately habits, gorgeous effect, wonder- 
ful coloring and freeness to bloom have 
well entitled them to the name of ‘“The 
Orchid of the Hardy Garden.” 


Your choice of any two colors 
One Subscription 


All Six for Two Subscriptions 


DAHLIAS 


Large fancy show dahlias, peony- 
flowered pompon and cactus in the 
following colors: white, fire red, wine 
red, maroon, crimson, scarlet, salmon, 
orange, cream, buff, canary yellow, 
shell-pink, apricot, purple, lavender, all 
vigorous field-grown bulbs. 

Your choice of any three for One 

New Etude Subscription or 7 

roots for Two Subscriptions 


THREE GORGEOUS 


PEONIES 
Red Pink White 


The peony is truly a noble flower, 
rivaling the rose in brilliancy of color 
and perfection of bloom, while greatly 
surpassing it in size and stately grand- 
eur. They are of the easiest culture— 
most vigorous habit and free from dis- 
ease and insects. The foliage is rich, 
glossy and ornamental even when 
plants are not in bloom. 


Your choice of one large healthy 
root—One Subscription 


All Three for Two Subscriptions 
GLADIOLUS 


New improved type. They will grow 
and bloom in any soil and climate. 
Gladiolus is the queen of all flowers. 
This is an exceptionally fine collection 
of assorted, gorgeous and _ beautiful 
colors. 


Twelve bulbs given for One New 
Subscription. Thirty-six bulbs 
for Three Subscriptions 


MAGNIFICENT CANNA 


Three magnificent prize-winning Cannas bearing enormous flowers: King 


Humbert (scarlet), Mrs. A. Conard (pink), Yellow King Humbert. 
All three for One New Subscription 


PLANT A FEW SHRUBS THIS SEASON 


They beautify the home and add dollars to the sale price. The following 
five shrubs have been carefully selected by us. They are field-grown, 
healthy, thrifty and are sure to satisfy. 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 

(Bridal Wreath) makes a handsome bush with pink 
covered with white flowers in early and white flowers in the early spring 
summer, it makes a round and grace- followed by beautiful and showy red 
ful bush. berries during the fall. 


ALTHEA (Rose of Sharon) FORSYTHIA (Golden Bell) 
Nearly everyone is familiar with this The first shrub to bloom in the early 
beautiful shrub, blooms late in Sum- spring. Branches cut off in the win- 
mer when few other shrubs are in ter and put in a vase of water will 
flower. bloom in the house. 


Ly SYRINGA (Mock Orange) 


A fine tall shrub, white flowers and very fragrant. 


All five of the above ground shrubs, suitable for any climate, — 
for One Subscription 


SIXTEEN PACKETS SIXTEEN PACKETS 
High Class Flower Seeds Sure to Grow Vegetable Seeds 


1 Pkt. ASTER, Extra Select Mixture. 1 Pkt. BEET, Early Eclipse. 

1 Pkt. SWEET PEAS, Choice Mixture. 1 Pkt. BEAN, Choice Early. 

1 Pkt. CANDYTUFT, All Colors Mixed. 1 Pkt. CABBAGE, All Season. 

1 Pkt. CALENDULA, Double Mixed. 1 Pkt. CARROT, Oxheart. 

1 Pkt. CALLIOPSIS, Finest Mixed. i Pkt. CUCUMBER, Everbearing. 

1 Pkt. COSMOS, Fine Mixture. 1 Pkt. LETTUCE, Black Seeded Simpson. 
1 Pkt. LARKSPUR, Mixed. 1 Pkt. MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford. 

1 Pkt. MARIGOLD, Giant African. 1 Pkt. WATERMELON, Kleckley’s Select. 
1 Pkt. MIGNONETTE, Sweet. 1 Pkt. ONION, Yellow Globe Danvers. 

1 Pkt. MORNING GLORY, Choice Mixture. 1 Pkt. PARSLEY, Champion Moss Curled. 
1 Pkt. NASTURTIUM, Tall Sorts, Choice. 1 Pkt. PARSNIP, Improved Hollow Crown. 
1 Pkt. POPPY, Double and Single, all colors. 1 Pkt. RADISH, Prize Mixture. 

1 Pkt. SCABIOSA, Extra Select. 1 Pkt. SWEET CORN, Choice Early. 

1 Pkt. SWEET ALYSSUM. 1 Pkt. SQUASH, Genuine Hubbard. 

1 Pkt. ZINNIA, Giant Double. 1 Pkt. TURNIP, Early Purple Top. 

1 Pkt. ORIENTAL FLOWER GARDEN. 1 Pkt. TOMATO, Stone. 


a All 16 For One Subscription All 16 For One Subscription 


FRUIT FOR YOUR GARDEN 
ELDORADO BLACKBERRY IMPROVED PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


5 ; . The hardiest of all berries. It blooms early in th ri d - 
Pens eng by leading fruit growers. 6 Vigorous Plants—One Meicen tiuidiig Bee dieters outer trae y es, a Spi ae has 
LUCRETIA DEWBERRY 


Strawberry Plants for One Subscription. 
Larger than any blackberry, sweeter, of better quality and fewer seeds, CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRY 
6 Thriving Plants—One Subscription. 


The largest and best black cap grown. 6 Healthy Plants for One 
CONCORD GRAPE 


Subscription. 
The most popular of all grapes. Will not Winter-kill. A large blue- 


CUTHBERT RED RASPBERRY 


X L The largest in size of any red raspberry, Six properly trimmed plants 
black variety of excellent quality. Three Vines for One Subscrip- will keep an ordinary-sized family well supplied with eck fruit. All6 
tion. 


for One Subscription. 
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MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


cial Hungarian Issue with Contributions from Hungary’s Most Eminent Mu 
von Dohnanyi, Yolanda Mero; Mme. Matzenauer, Carl Flesch. Master Le 
on Liszt’s Famous “‘Liebestraum’’ by MarK Hambourg 


NEW BOOK 
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ALBUMS OF PIANO MUSIC 


Twelve Mother Goose Melodies 


By W. Berwald 


The Mother Goose rhymes always interest 
young children and the clever musical settings 
given them in this little album add to their charm. 
The text is given, although they are not in- 
tended for singing. Early Grade 2. 


Price, 60 cents 


Musical Moments 


By Mrs. H. B.. Hudson 


Twenty-five little piano solos, duet and a 
novelty for one piano—eight pend@ ccnp this 
collection of attractive recreation material suit- 
able for use with the instruction book. Grades 


1 and 2 


MUSICAL READINGS 


Popular Pianologues from the Repertoire 
of Coyla May Spring 
By Clay Smith Price, $1.00 
The outstanding successes of these well-known 
Chautauqua performers have been included in 
this volume. The variety is excellent, one being 
patriotic, another ‘optimistic, some with a touch 
of pathos, others sentimental, then there is a 
comedy, a juvenile number and last, but not 
least, a sacred selection. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Elementary 
Piano Pedagogy 
By Chas. B. Macklin Price, $1.50 


Those first pupils are a problem; and the 
teacher who arrives at a solution of holding their 
interest while trying to get into their conscious- 
ness a working knowl edge of the fundamentals 
of music, has made a real achievement, and this 
is just the thing that the author of this book has 
made many times easier. Every teacher and 
prospective teacher should read this book. 


PIPE ORGAN 


Organ Transcriptions 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 
Price, $1.25 
Taking some of the best piano and violin com- 


positions in our catalog, Mr. Mansfield has made 
playable, interesting pipe organ transcriptions of 


Price, 75 cents 


them for this album. None of these pieces are 


difficult; most of them are in Grade 3 


Celebrated Light Overtures 


Piano Solo Album—Price, $1.90 Piano Duet Album—Price, $1.50 


Piano arrangements of the standard overtures 
are always in demand and performers who supply 
the musical background for motion pictures, 
teachers who have pupils somewhat advanced and 
all good piano players will find much that is at- 
tractive in these volumes. These arrangements, 
if desired, may be played together as pieces for 
two pianos, six hands. Probably the best descrip- 
tion of these albums is the list of contents: 
Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Festival Overture, Leut- 
ner; Hungarian Lustspiel, Keler-Bela; If I Were 
King, Adam; Jubilee, Weber; Light Cavalry, 
Suppe; Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; Mignon, 
Thomas; Orpheus, Offenbach, and Pique Dame, 
Suppe. 


SONG ALBUM 
Each in His Own Tongue 


THREE ART SONGS 

By Thurlow Lieurance Price, $1.00 

Real American “art songs” these. The verses 
by William Herbert Carruth are superb in 
thought and Thurlow Lieurance has made elo- 
quent musical settings which are strongly emo- 
tional in content and require a rather declam- 
atory style of rendition. The book is most 
artistically printed and bound. 


How to Succeed 
in Singing 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 


When a man has achieved a notable success in 
any field of endeavor, his opinions on that subject 
bear the stamp of authenticity, Senor Buzzi- 
Peccia, who has had as pupils some of the most 
prominent artists of the operatic and concert 
stage, gives advice in this book that should prove 
of almost incalculable benefit to any singer de- 
siring to enter the profession. 


CHOIR MUSIC 
Anthem Glory 


Price, 35 cents 


The success of our anthem books is due to the 
fact that they supply, at a very reasonable cost, 
a generous collection of good anthems for a 
variety of occasions. “Anthem Glory” should 
equal, if not exceed, the success of its prede- 
cessors. 
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SPLENDID MUSIC FOR 
COMMENCEMENT 


Operas, Operettas and Cantatas 


Excellent Sacred Cantatas 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS 


Suitable for Presentation “Between Seasons’’ 


Many church choirs, encouraged by the success of the Easter program, will 
welcome the opportunity of presenting an attractive cantata before the summer 
holidays. Choirmasters will find ample time in the intervening period to rehearse 
one of these short, effective cantatas. 


Note: The operas and operettas are easy to sing, easy to cos- 
tume and easy to stage. There is.ample time yet—before Commence- 
ment—to rehearse and produce any one of them. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Musie by . 
Agnes Emelie Peterson Louis Woodson Curtis 
There is a romantic charm in the lyrics and melodies of this opera, closely associated 
with the atmosphere of France and Spain of the eighteenth century. Its tuneful measures 
are direct and forceful. There is oppo-tunity for group and solo dancing. 


Any of These Cantatas May Be Had for Examination 


BELSHAZZAR THE WOMAN OF ENDOR 


Choral Cantata for Mixed Voices For Soli, Chorus and Organ One costuming suffices for all acts. Stage settings and effects may be “home made.” 
: ? The opera is so constructed that it may be curtailed. 
Time, 35 Minutes Time, 35 Minutes Vocal Score, $1.50 Libretto and Guide, $1.50 
. M. Price, 60c By R. M. STULTS Price, 60c 
rns nighly dramatic adventave of King CAPT. KIDD or THE DAUGHTERS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
The thrilling narrative in the Book of Saul with the Woman of Endor has been Libretto by A Comic Operetta in Two Acts Music by 


Daniel of the great feast given by Bel- pales : i indor has 
shazzar with the mysterious. hand-writing selected as the text of this cantata. i 
on the wall has been used as the subject ‘48 @ story that will hold the interest o 
of this cantata. Mr. Stults, in his inim- the audience throughout and, with the 
itable style, has ‘composed a score that fective musical setting as given in this 
utilizes the dramatic possibilities of the S¢ore, Should prove very attractive. debe 
story but which is not too difficult for the solos are not lengthy and the chorus wor 


average choir with a few good solo voices. tn difficult for the average volun- 


Frederick H. Martens William Beazley 
How Pobinson Crusoe’s daughters came to be on their father’s famous island, and how 
they passed the time before Captain Kidd made his appearance in those parts, and the 
various adventures which then befell them until in the end Captain Kidd turns out to be 
Dr. Kidder, and a rousing fox-trot carries all concerned into matrimony is all told in a 
sparkling musical score with delightfully humorous lyrics. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 Stage Manager’s Guide and Libretto, $0.75 


THE QUEST OF THE GIPSY FOR A COOK 
A Musical Comedy in One Act By H. Loren Clements 
A charming little musical comedy. Male character parts can readily be taken by women 
satisfactorily. The tale of how seven pretty Boston cooking-school graduateg and the 
chief of a band of “bachelor gipsies’” are happily and humorously scrambled in Cupid’s 
chafing-dish. Gay dance rhythms and bright colorful gipsy music, Costumes can be readily 


THE VISION OF DEBORAH RUTH 


For Soli, Quartet and Mixed Chorus For Soli and Women’s Chorus 
Time, 30 Minutes 


7 35 Minutes i i 7 1s 0.7: 
B sy eeentine teens eo BLISS Bip ict ves hie oir ss SA 
e ’ 

y onde Choirs composed entirely of atieennrty or THE MAGIC WHEEL 

The story is taken from the well-known girls’ voices will welcome this excellent Book by i Music by 
episode as told in the Book of Judges, cantata. Founded on the beautiful Bib- Alice c. D. Riley An Opera in Two Acts vannie L. Goce 
the text being slightly versified by Mil lical story of Ruth and Naomi the text z 5 if x an : ye 
dred Correll for the. musical setting. The is charming in its poetie simplicity. The This opera, by one of the most gifted of American women composers, tells a delightful 


love story in a half-humorous, half-sentimental fashion that is bound to please. Book and 
lyrics are clever. Mrs, Gaynor’s music is in her best vein—essentially melodious, taking 
and effective. There is much attractive incidental music; as well as the dances now 
demanded in the best amateur operettas. 

Vocal Seore, $1.50 


An Operetta By Carrie B. Adams 
This operetta has simplicity of construction and refinement of thought to commend 
itself to both teachers and pupils. Its study will develop good taste and a capacity to enjoy 
music. For pupils in sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
Price, 60 cents 


FANS AND LANTERNS 


By Eduardo Marzo 


An operetta for girls. Clever and witty text. Attractive music. Easy to sing; easy 
to costume; easy to stage. Entirely different from the usual. Japanese type. 
Characters: The King of the Lanterns; Queen of the Fans; Royal Keeper of the 
Parasols; Village maidens and the fascinating ‘‘villain’’ who seeks to rule the kingdom, 
Mr. Electric Light. For young people; not children. 
Price, $1.00 


CHIMES OF YESTERDAY 


By Carrie B. Adams 
An entertainment for both children and adults; together or separate. Distinctively 


musie is excellent, with an exotic flavor, ehoruses are scored for four part singing, 
and the solo possibilities will appeal to but the second alto part may be omitted, 
artists of ability. Every good choir will if necessary. The solos are short, pleas- 
enjoy the preparation and presentation ing and effective. 

of this work. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 1710-12-14 CHESTNUT ST. 
Music Publishers and Dealers PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIVE NEW COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE FROM American—exploiting a period in American history dating from 1845 to 1865. Colonial 
BAds a hy costumes. Easy to sing; easy to stage. Lovely old songs that will delight the heart of all 
PIANOFORTE GRANOMOTNER EE good Americans, Price, 75 cents 
ee A MID-SUMMER NIGHT 
BY Cantata for three-part chorus of women’s voices with soprano, mezzo-soprano and alto 
solos. Piano accompaniment. Text and music by Paul Bliss. 
The solo parts are: Spirit of Silence of the Night, Spirit of Storm, mezzo; Spirit of 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH wares 
e ° e e The chorus: Stars and Fireflies, Shadows, Stormfiends, Raindrops, Birds and Sun- 
OPUS beams. For either adult or young treble voices or both. Orchestra parts obtainable, 
(OPUS 97) Vocal Score, 60 cents 


W436 - MORNING GLORIES 


The complete set is being BaSh tenon 
ST §4aO RONEN SOcuLe ee 


RETURN OF PROSERPINA 


Music hy Jessie L, Gaynor 
A cantata depicting the beauties of Springtime. Text from Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
“Wonder Book.” 
Soloists: Mother Ceres and Proserpina. Choruses for older girls; choruses for 
children. Songs and dances alternate. Can be given with special costumes—if desired. 
Special costumes and stage effects unnecessary, however. A fine out-of-doors musical play. 


played by the composer in her 
eee et IN er 


recitals with great success. 
ee Suess. 


Price, 60 cents 
Catalog No. Price Catalog No. Price XC 7 
18438 MIGNONETTE -50 NATURE S IDYL 
18436 MORNING GLORIES 50 Misnonetisriarconn nest _ A school cantata for three-part singing, by John Charles Donovan. For school grades— 
Morning Glories is a harp-like improvisation : six and seven. Captivating verse and charming music. 
Pp ion. 18439 ROSEMARY and RUE 60 a pews beauty of ues ag ee Eee gaat: Bry suns at many ees concert 
: - —notably by the singing of three hundred children in th e t one of th arks i 
nar peat iid Rue is a slow movement, full Cincinnati. Voeal Score, 40 conte ae ae eee oe 
18437 
s eae! 30 18446 HONEYSUCKLE 60 THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 
Heartsease is a tender lyric in modern style. Honeysuckle isa light waltz movement in “‘zunning”” Cantata for baritone solo and three-part chorus of female voices. The text by Ran- 
style. dolph Hartley. The music by Ethelbert Nevin, arranged by Deems Taylor. 


Ethelbert Nevin wrote but one choral work, ‘‘The Quest.”’ This is for mixed voices. 
Had he lived he would undoubtedly have arranged the work for female voices. But this 
was not to be-so Deems Taylor—none could do it better—has arranged it under the title 
“The Land of Heart's Desire.’ He has made Nevin’s “The Quest” a new, glowing, su- 
premely singable and taking contribution to the repertory of American choral musie, 

Vocal Score, 75 cents 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART 


Cantata for two-part chorus of female voices, solos and duets, with piano accompani- 
ment. The verse and music selected from many sources by W. F. See. 

_ Contents: Morning Invitation, chorus. Invocation, solo. Seed Time, duet. Blossom 
Time, chorus. The Murmuring Stream, chorus. Two Episodes in the Life of a Tulip, (a) 
The Sunbeam, solo; (b) The Naughty Tulip, solo. The Wind and the Sunbeam, duet. 
The Primrose, chorus. Ringing the Flower Bells, solo. Invitation to the Dance, duet. 
Maypole Dance, chorus. May Longings, duet. Eventide, chorus. Night and the Fairies, 
chorus. Vocal Score, 60 cents 


All These Pieces are Worthy of a Place on Any Concert Program 
A Portion of One of These Artistic Piano Offerings Is Given Below. 
All are in Grades § and 6. 


+No. 18497 HEARTSEASE 


Grade Vi Price, 30 cents Mrs. H.H. A. BEACH, Op. 97, No.2 
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THE OTHER PAGES 
ARE INTERESTING, TOO 


UR book ‘What's New in Notions” is inter- 
esting reading for every woman, a practical 
suide to protective rubber articles which will save 
you money and untold annoyance. 
Copies are free upon request—as long as this 
edition lasts. 


RES VU. B.PAT. OFF. 


¢ Oo UP O N ; 
1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. G, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send, without obligation, ‘What's New in Notions” to a 


NUN ew Se AT NN 2 ee 


STREET oc ee ae A OWN 


~ 


UBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
ed States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
il, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
ic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
\ding Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
ons in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
ther countries, $2.72 per year. 

ingle copy, Price 25 cents. 
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on Talley, who at- 
much notice in 
City as a miss of 
, made her début at 
tropolitan Opera 
on February 17, as 
a “Rigoletto.” Her 
created something of 
ion, bringing her ten 
‘calls at the close of 
_ including the Caro 
Rarely has a young 
‘ome before the pub- 
er such auspicious ‘ 
‘os, and the critics were almost unani- 
foretelling her brilliant future. 
ola Rocking Chair of Rev. Sam- 
incis Smith used while he was writ- 
/ national hymn, “‘America,’’ has been 
| by Philips Andover Academy where 
lvas a student in 1832, the year of 
in’s composition. 


Marion TALLEY 


‘w Opera House in New York, 
| accommodation of the Metropolitan 
jompany, and to be dedicated in 1928, 
proved by the board of directors at 
ing on January 21st.’ Though not 
ly decided, it probably will be located 
i-seventh Street and Highth Avenue. 
‘ed skyseraper, with many offices and 
is being considered. The manage- 

the Chicago Civie Opera Company, 
's a similar move under consideration. 


ps Aggregating Three Thousand 
is are offered to American composers, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
‘formation may be had from Mrs. 
‘Cooper, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 


é 
' 


\illiam Jennings Bryan Memo- 
arillon of forty-eight bells, one for 
site in the Union, is to be erected in 
igton, D. C. A committee to carry out 
pose has been formed with Josephus 

Secretary of the Navy in the Wil- 
jinet, at its head. 


«Philharmonic Society of Mel- 
t, Australia, gave on the 22d of Jan- 
‘ one-hundredth performance of Han- 
Messiah.” 


Dame Clara Butt and 
fey Rumford took part; and there 
|horus of two hundred. 
yomo Setaccioli, prominent com- 


jnd one of the best known teachers 
|, died recently in Sienna, in his fifty- 
tyear. His compositions include many 
jiie writings, choral works and piano 
His Requiem in honor of the Queen 
Margherita, won the prize of the 
‘?bilharmonic Academy of Rome. 


(0,000 Per Annum is now being 
jy. the municipalities of the United 
s for the encouragement of musical 
s, according to latest reports. 


John Alden Carpen- 
ter achieved almost the im- 
pessible when, on February 
19, his ballet, “Skyscrapers”, 
introduced saxophones, banjo 
and tom-tom into the orches- 
tra of the staid Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, 
for its premiére. The plot is 
unique in theatrical miming, 
as it portrays through chore- 
ography the activities of the 
erection of a modern cloud- 
reaching building. The ap- 
estowed indicated the approval of the 
1» as to the success of the composer in 
iorial music, 

i] 
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TPENTER 


at the Crystal 
London, has been fixed for June, 5th, 
h and 12th. Florence Austral, Ben 
Robert Radford and Marcel Dupre are 
nong the leading soloists; while Sir 
. Wood will be the conductor. 


1 


. 


| Handel Festival 
¢ 
y 


vecuuse of lack of funds. The Na- 
ypera Trust has found itself unable 


tied with having to abandon its spring 
! 
l 
fy assistance, 


British National Opera Comes 
‘|fter four years of successful work, is 


The State Symphony Orchestra of 
New York is reported to have abandoned 
the latter part of its season of concerts, be- 
cause of lack of funds. Alfredo Casella, the 
cmiuinent Italian composer and conductor, had 
been engaged to conduct these last perform- 
ances of the series. 


“El Retablo,” a puppet opera based on 
the adventures of Don Quixote, and composed 
by Manuel De Falla, was presented at the 
Town Hall of New York, on December 29, 
by the League of Composers. It is a min- 
iature lyric drama of less than thirty minutes, 
and the music received warm commendation 
at this American premiére. 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, has been dec- 
orated by King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
with the third order of knighthood in the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, as a recogni- 
tion of his services in the spreading and 
advancing of the cause of Italian musical] art. 
This is his third decoration since the war. 


Dame Nellie Melba is now singing a 
farewell tour of Great Britain. Her formal 
farewell to London will be at a concert in 
the Royal Albert Hall on May 13. Dazzling 
the musical world in the early 1890's as the 
“Second Patti.’ with a voice about as near 
as humanly possible perfect in scale and tech- 
nic, hers has been a long career, and full of 
honors. 


Boys in Opera has become a living ques- 
tion in England, as a consequenee of a sea- 
son of three weeks at Todmorden, where Mr. 
Ronald Cunliffe produced a reperpeur’ of “The 
Magic Flute,” “The Golden Coé¢kerel,’” ‘Pag- 
liaecci’” and “The Secret of Susannah,” the 
entire stage personnel of soloists and chorus 
being composed of boys with unchanged voices. 
According to the Musical News and Herald, 
“the standard was high, and much of the 
singing was so beautiful that it will never 
be forgotten.” 


A Statue of Cesar Franck has been 
unveiled in Liege, where he was born in 1842. 
A special night at the Opera, with the Queen 
of the Belgians in attendance, was given in 
honor of the event. 


The Waldort College Choir, under the 
direction of Osear Lyders, is making a name 
for itself in the middle west as an interpreter 
of a capella music, 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs began 1926 with three thousand and 
thirty-six affiliated clubs with an aggregate 
membership of more than two hundred thou- 
sand. Forty-nine states and territories, in- 
cluding Alaska and the Philippines, are 
organized; Texas and Missouri leading with 
more than two hundred clubs each, 


Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, is near- 
ing a unique position in the goncert field. 
Three times within two months he has filled 
Carnegie Hall and at the last program the 
audience overflowed onto the stage. 


Seventy-three Years as Organist of 
the same church would seem to be a unique 
record. Mrs. Kemp, an English lady, at the 
age of eighty-six has lately finished such a 
service to the Biggleswade Parish Church. 


Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, internationally 
known to the last generation 
as a remarkable pianist, died 
recently in [London. Born at 
Cologne, July 5, 1847, she 
was taken as a child to Lon- 
don, where she attracted 
much notice as a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music 
and then made her début at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1863. 
She edited many of the clas- 
sics and translated many of 
the standard opera repertoire, Her fortune 
of about one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars was left mostly to the Royal 
Academy of Music and to the Royal Society 
of Musicians. 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN 


A National Music Memory Contest is 
being planned by the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in association with the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee. The better 
development of a general appreciation of 
music is the main object back of the move- 
ment, 


An “Infantry Song” Prize of three- 
hundred-and-fifty dollars is offered for the 
best song—words and music—expressing the 
spirit and achievements of the Infantry of 
the United States Army. The contest closes 


June 1, 1926; and full particulars may be 
had from the Infantry Journal, 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


1115 17th 
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Desecant Singing, a custom of the Eliz- 
abethan days. has been reyived at St. Paul's 
Chapel, Columbia University. This old-time 
method of harmony consists of a group of 
sopranos singing a counter melody above the 


others and has been recently revived with 
much suecess in England. <A group of se- 


lected sopranos soaring above the melody of 
the hymn as sung by the _ worshippers, 
produces a beautiful effect. and is to be given 
a thorough trial at Columbia. 


The Music Supervisors National 
Conference wil] be held in Detroit on April 
12-16. All phases of musical instruction and 
activity in the public schools are program- 
med for presentation and discussion by leaders 
of wide reputation in the work. This will 
be the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
organization, and a real thrill of inspiration 
awaits all who attend. Eurther particulars 
may be had from Thomas Chilvers, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 


Maurits Leefson, one of the most 
eminent piano instructors of Philadelphia, 
and widely known throughout America, died 
February 16, after a long illness. sorn in 
Amsterdam, Holland, on January 26, 1861, 
he was educated in the school there, and at 
the Cologne Conservatory. For thirty-eight 
years he had been a teacher in Germany, 
Holland and America, numbering many suc- 
cessful pianists and teachers among his pupils. 


American Negro Jazz was heard for 
the first time in Russia,, during the week of 
February 15. An organization of six colored 
musicians, who had been enlivening Paris, 
went to Russia under official invitation with 
the Soviet Government for a tour of four 
months. 


The Haslemere Festival of Chamber 
Musie of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries 
will be held this year from August 24 to 81, 
The festival is under the direction of Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsech, a recognized authority on 
the music of that period, for flutes, viols, 
harpsichord and clavichord. Full informa- 
tion regarding accommodations to be had 
he Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch, Haslemere, Eng- 
and. 


American Composers of serious work 
for the orchestra are to be encouraged by 
further commissions to furnish compositions 
to be interpreted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, according to the lately reported 
statements of Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
that superior organization. 


The Heugel Prize of 100,000 Franes, 
for an opera by a French composer, has been 
awarded to M. J. Canteloube, for his ‘tLe 
Mas (The Manor House). Jacques Rouché, 
director of the Opéra, has accepted the work 
for production there. 


Joseph Carl Breil, wide- 
ly known American com- 
poser, died on January 24, at 
his home in Los Angeles. He 
was particularly known as a 
writer of musical scores for 
screen dramas, his music to 
“Queen Blizabeth,’” with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the title 
role, having been the first 
score composed especially for 
a film production. His opera, 
“The Legend,’ was produced 
successfully at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, March 12, 1919. 


Je ©, Brem 


_*Mozart,”’ the musical play by Sascha 
Guitry, with the scere by Reynaldo Hahn, 
has been such a success that the author and 
composer have been asked to collaborate on 
an opera with the Salzburg master as the 
central figure. The work is announced to be 
presented at the Opéra Comique of Paris in 
March, 1927. 


The Swedish Naval Band, under the 
direction of Erik Hosberg, will tour the east- 
ern States this spring. It comes with the 
official cachet of its home government and 
recognition of the United States Government, 
as it will participate in the ceremonies at 
Washington in honor of John Ericeson, the 
Swedish-American inventor of the Civil War 


Monitor, at which the Crown Prince will 
represent Sweden. 
(Continued on page 321) 
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Catalog School 
No. Title Grades 
20226 Anchored.......-0.sseeeeeereeseers M. Watson 5-8 
2H198 Bugler ie cieye iste dsistate:cVelate sinteh etch a ee) eee G. Pinsuti 5-8 
20276" Realty a Songtsas temieie sissies ciel Orie D. Spooner 5-H 
20310 hunting, Song. esis riuseieelrsr as R. S. Morrison 5-8 
LOVBISS prin SONS: ates te vhere sc westerns ea I. B. Wilson 3-8 
LOLS eoreadOnmS Omg ane) sates s thors srerone i neserenane Bizet-Scott 5-11 

TWO PARTS—TREBLE VOICES 
LOLI Brookletis | SOMme mien! + wlemepetetes R, M. Stults 8-H 
20518 Butterfly-Bumble Bee............ R. Kieserling 8-H 
20847 Come Where the Lilies Bloom. .}l’. L. Thompson 5-8 
28510 Days of Long Ago, The..............J. Brandl 5-H 
20858. Ditch: Wullaby seen: «deers cleo I. B. Wilson 5-8 
QUOT Mgviptiaim a SOUe eae r st cher claire amma Psa E. Gest 5-H 
20099" Forget-Mie-Notvg ss ....- o. e s-netere ie ee MOTO oO 
20361. 0 Knows a Bardens ntsc. av oie + olarsieeaiates C, £. Horn? 5-8 
QOSL? Wi Tcady timsesen alec one seuave dorama ats E. Gest 5-8 
20S36b; In dltorest Shaderes uy. sets os eve een N. Dale 5-8 
20062 I’ve Been Roaming............... Horn-Pitcher 8-H 
20820 My Bright Sun (O Sole Mio)......... D. Capua 5-8 
20874) “Mivstic Mier. susta vcs vs cien serene nee | eee MEO SS 
108865 Night Winds (Lullaby from Jocelyn) 

: Godard-Forman 8-H 
20866) Onethes Sears « a siasieclaters oaoretamtere R. S. Morrison 5-8 
QOS2 7a Serenade tyes cuceisitksle she 6: ela aiteruie F. Schubert 5-8 
LOVE Spring Song wis Ae - cee ss eke ote Pinsuti-Challinor 8-H 
20488 Springtime Fantasy ............-- R. M. Stults 8-H 
203818 Stary lowers ce aecosie =< n deterevolenenete «leita E. Gest 5-8 
20190 The Dance of the Leaves......... I. B. Wilson 5-8 
20156 \Dhe «Seasons: ctes «isle teins = seieintnin tee R. J. Pitcher 5-8 
10836 Time of Youth....... -Donizetti-Forman 8-H 
20208 ’Tis of Summer We cine Be cso ae I. B. Wilson 5-8 

155 Voices of the Woods........ Rubinstein-Forman 5-H 
20229 Welcome Pretty Primrose Flower..Pinsuti-Bliss 8-H 
108 When Life is Brightest.............. C. Pinsuti 8-h 
THREE PARTS—TREBLE VOICES 
20380 Bright May Morning.............. R. M, Stults 8-H 
20016 By the Waters of Minnetonka...... T. Lieurance 8-H 
20842 Chick-a-dee-dee.). 6.0. eee tere ery ee E. Gest 8-H 
20188 Come, Let Us Go A-Maying........ IT. B. Wilson 8-H 
10674 Evening Shadows..............5-5- Gap URiccr H 
6196 Franklyn’s Dogge .......s0cs.eeecee J. B..Greant 8-H 
LOSBOMGIpsiesy eect tie cea ayaa ncaals orev efeteiehunapets J. Brahms H 
10276 Humoreske (Swanee River)..... Dvorak-Wilson H 
20029 In Measured Tread..... arranged from A. Costa 7-H 
201838 Leafy June is Here............... E. S. Hosmer H 
20880 Little Boy and a Dream.............. F. Foster H 
QOSHS! Little Melltales wa..c ets ese ss T. F. H. Candlyn 8-H 
20175 Medley of Scotch Songs........-- R. M. Stults 8-H 
6169 Old Time Tavorites (Medley)....... H. H, Pike 8-H 
QOCOT Roads. cence ariar sein dente cee nlere siete A, P. Risher 8-H 
ZOQTSeSonz of: | Omens witeceniie si: = I. J. Paderewski 7-H 
20096 Spring ........... TAtSh Sao Ee Beethoven-Gest 7-H 
ZOL2O0iSummers sone wei oa erears we oleae = R. M. Stults 8-H 
2061ONSE-Swithin’ss@himessin ects ieee erecete oe W. Baines 8-H 
20863 Won’t You Set Us Free?..........-% A. Dvorak 8-H 
FOUR PARTS—TREBLE VOICES 
144 Annie Laurie.......... arranged by D. J. Peake H 
120 Cupid Made Love to the Moon...... D. L. Smith H 
15658 One, Two, Three, Four.........-.+.++> J. Alau H 
MIXED VOICES—FOUR PARTS 
TOSS) Alina Materia cesteterneity ort sis ena J. W. Bischof 8-H 
20433 Bells of Spring...........++-> F. R. von Flotow 8-H 
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20264 Echo Songaes cme ese ane E. Gest 
20356 Gardens of the Japannee, The..... I. B. Wilson 
20074 Out O’er ‘the Deeps 25.3.0 cea cee IT. B.-Wilson 
20268 Owl, FThe apace renee ative’ E. Gest 
203195 Rivera Niles Bhescen were nine ce eee E. Gest 
I 20069" Vesper) Bell, Thewwie ee tt ese ces se I. B. Wilson 


Those desiring Piano or Vocal Solos, Cantatas, etc., are invited to tell their needs and let 


make up a special package for examination. 
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MIXED VOICES—FOUR PARTS 


10920 Jerusalem the Golden. <.3%.50+ .+..- ocean R. M. Stults 
10452. Praise: thepbondts ic ars ogee iate vane ici ater F. C, Maker 
20199; Praise. Ye-the: Bather, weap ess noone Ch. Gounod 
MIXED VOICES 

20030 Blessed Art Thou, O Lord.............. T. D. Williams 
20168 Come, I.et Our Hearts and Voices Join..... H., H. Pike 
20352 Great and Marvelous Are Thy Works........ H, B. Gaul 
20222) Hallelujah Chorus jen os cutee Gaile G. F. Handel 
LOVSL oly eA Tt Rito use aia aee eee eenrernaiceree G. F. Handel 
10740 How Excellent is Thy Loving Kindness....E. S. Barnes 
10414 I Will Praise Thee, O Lord............% J. W. Lerman 
2059S Wall Braiseutiemleondep neers ete alate W. Baines 
20042 Jehovah Is Our Lord and God.......... O. M. Schoebel 
15659 Let the Earth \Rejiaices.. «cs... ae eun T. D. Williams 
10214: Praisesthes Ieord Seen ene anes eieceaiee A. Randegger 

44\Praise- Yie'the Pathen.!:0'. 6 cccnten cn ante Ch. Gounod 
20179 Rejoice ‘and Be Gladowit. solo. e 7c. ke O. M. Schoebel 
20463 The Spacious Firmanent on High......... R. Ms Stults 
10271 \ThesNewsiiertisalems cterestaetecieratericls siecle E. Ey Hibtsher 
20394;,.Worshipy the wlborden is sah) Sees eee M. Watson 
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No. Title Grades Price 
20468 2Brave and cl nuc, sacnueresecagnchaesereieeajoreie G. Verdi H $0.08 
20160: Come, ‘Gerntle-=Springs jcactisevctaered iets ees oe Haydn Bl 10 
188 Come to the Gay Feast of Song....R. E. de Reef H 20 
10892 Come Where the Lilies Bloom..W. L. Thompson H 10 
15608 Irom the Old Homestead (Medley) .7. Lieurance H ,20 
15715 Glad May Morning-’.........-... E. L. Ashford 8-H 12 
265 Hail! Orpheus! Hail!...:........ R. E. de Reef H 16 
2037 Hlumting “Some seesnoe ween clereteler inane R. Kieserling i 15 
20128" In) the Pridesor Mayain cacterctaeist ities G. Ferrata 8-H .08 
10509) ast: Good-bye.s Brea cer cute einen H, T. Burleigh 8-H 10 
20344: Oh, ian Usi Ye reeeiae irre tee Verdi H .10 
20243 Olds Kine Golexiupien enteritis eke R. M. Stults H 12 
20484 Sleepy .Hollow Tune... 2.6.00, ... R. Kounts TI 12 
20868 ‘Song sot lome Mey. weap ce seeps R. S. Morrison 8-H .06 
10%2b Sonstot] Spring ws 1, siete ieneereteheisss R. M, Stults 8-H 16. 
15550 “Songs Beloved ana ciersn is steietees T. Lieurance 8-H RLS 
20841 ‘Song of Wons, Acorn vrenseie tes retver lens R. M. Stults H 12 
20339 Spring Greeting (Blue Danube Waltzes) 
J..Strauss H 15 
20482 Summer Travesty:cwsites cu sien sls oe R. M. Stults H 12 
20470 The March of Time..... roiled AEE D, Wood H 20 
20055 Where Roses Used to Grow.......- I. B, Wilson 8-H 12 
TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 
20287, Byi Babylonis Waters terr.usteetielelo siecle eleieie' erates H. Smart $0,08 
10155 Come, Let Us All Rejoicing........... J. C. Warhurst 10 
20273 Haris) Harkey ASotils rele pretatresatsieraleiesie niet Wm. Baines 12 
208012 Praise? the ordi ne secrets eieeue ceatiee lator nereneies Wm. Baines  .12 
20225 Praise! Wetthe itathen. oespkasieecteistere Gat Ch. Gounod 08 
10128 The Lord Is My Shepherd.............. J.C. Warhurst — .10 
THREE-PART TREBLE VOICES 
2OSBS Hleavet. 5 ob. e ie aiece sore ertenaeys el onaves aus sivare: cheuatere meer H. Smart 12 
6266 My Faith Looks, Up*to Thee. ....5...teccu F, Lachner  .15 
20292, Promised! Aandi tercah sate eis | niet MB. Foster >,.08 
20285 "Unfold Ne Weontals sisi. wis scteiserenile earn Ch. Gounod 10 
20269 ‘Songirofe Praises emergence anel..ct oe ee G. Goublier 08 


MIXED VOICES — SOPRANO, ALTO, BASS 


$0,08 
08 
15 
08 
08 
08 


ENSEMBLE NUMBER: 


for the 


PIANOFORTE 


(Order by Number) 


ONE PIANO, SIX HANDS 


4393 
4773 
5125 
6717 


7261 


16199 
16268 
7673 
8530 
9974 


9977 In the Arena—March, 


Engelmann — 
16269 March and Trio. -Hofmann 
16919 Taps 


“ : . Engelmann 
11008 Two Flowers ........ Woe-ling 
11145 


Polonaise Militaire ....Chopin — 
11146 Barcarolle (‘ Tales of Hoff- 
; man?) ete aes Offenbach 
11018 Homeward March . U yy 
11923 Jris—Intermezzo 
13373 Marche Heroique....Spaulding , 
13562 Le Carillon—Polka Brillante, 
Leon Ringuet 
14043 Page sae Brilliante, ! 
Geo. L. Spaulding | 
14215 Testival Procession March, — 
14425 
14426 
14427 
14425 


Rathbun-Parlow ach 
Dixie Doodle....Eduward Holst 

14426 

14437 


Gipsy Rondo. ..Haydn-Krame 

A-May Day cm. 

From.) Norway oonnstes 

Grand Galop Bria 
Ww ollenhaw 

Promenade Polka—March, 


Snowbells Gani em tere 

School-day Joys 

Marche Lyrique ..... 

Polka: de Ja“ eine., Jee Ra. 

The Trumpet Call—March, 
Loeb-Evans 


Camp of Glory. -Eduard Holst 
Tripping Through the Heather, — 

Eduard Holst 
Dixie. Land eavemetecns D. Emmet 
Cavalry Advance. 2. Schneider 
Southern Beauty. E, Schneider 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS. 


. 
san 
. 
‘ 


7274 The Mill, Op. 75, No. 2, } 
Albert Landry , 
2008 8 Homage A’ Mozart, 1 


Wm. D. Armstrong 1. 
Festival March, Op. 45, 
Geza Horvath || 
Grand Valse Caprice, 
q Engelmann 1, 
Melody in F....A. Rubinstein, 
Manitou... 24. C..S. Morrison” . 
Camp of Glory..Eduard Holst . 
The Flatterer...C. Chaminade .| 
Dixie Doodle....Eduard Holst , 
Shooting Stars Galop, | 
Eduard Holst 1, 
14840 Valse Arabesque .... -Lack 1 
15347 Maytime. .Mary Helen ‘Brown 4 
15348 Gavotte Miniature, 
Mary Helen Brown 


ONE PIANO, EIGHT HANDS 


11271 In the Procession, 
D. Heuntt || 


11552 Galop—Marche . A, Lavignac 
8321 Valse Lorraine......E. Missa || 


TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 


18012 Minuet in G.Beethoven-Parlow || 
18013 Chant Sans Paroles, | 

T sehatneuees. Parlow 
6781 Carmen H Biset-Parlow 
7674 Marche Lyrique. - .C. Koelling 
16343 March from Lenore Symphogy 
1830 


Persian March..4. de Kontski 1) 

6478 Impromptu a la’ Honsiors, 
16954 
Engelmann 1 : 


. Lacome 1) 
4781 Russian Hymn....... A. LvolF 
4400 Testival iar 
G. Rathbun 
6822 Marche Ppp en - Rathbun 
7565 Medern Chivalry March, Op. 
108 s:2 eee F. R. Webb) 
14570 
14438 


8566 
18953 


11856 
13738 
14453 
14480 
14482 
14496 


Grand Valse ee 


Stand by the Flag—Patriotic | 

March Stults’ } 

Tripping Through the Heather, _| 

Eduard Holst 1) 

14439 Shooting Stars Galop, 

Eduard Holst 1 

14445 Calvary Advance.E. Schneider 1 

14446 Dixie Land......... D. Emmet) 
14448 Awakening of the Birds, - 

O. Lange 5 

14449 Fast Mail Galen L. Streabbog ) 

13053 Ni rch, 5 

Morrison 3 

13186 Commencement March, 

E Kocliiig 5 

13070 Dance oh the Winds, 


Jackson Peabody, In 1) 


13602 igen March, | 
aN Rockwell 0 

8827 Tarantella from ‘Mason a | 

D. F. E. Auber 1 

7296 Concert Polonaise. .Engelmann 1 

3222 Grand Festival March, 
H. Engelmann 10 

3175 Parade Review..H. Engelmann 5 

6882 Comrades in Arms—Two-Step, | 

F. C. Hayes 0 

7046 Hungary, Op. 410, Rapsodie | 

Mignonne ...... C. Koelling 0 

14509 Flying Squadron Galop, | 
A, Parlow 

14450 Love by Moonlight. .C, Durand é 
TWO PIANOS, TWELVE HAND 

8536 Bella Bocca ....... Waldteufel 10 


PADEREWSKI Endorses 
Sherwood’s Normal Piano Lessons” 
y_For Teachers _ | 
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Use Sherwood’s ideas in your 
own teaching. Make it more 


valuable and thus increase your 


earning capacity 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition rates and larger classes, 
but they lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their present standing and leadership—between large and small 
classes—hetween high and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the 
profession either as singer, player or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and 
artists and you will find that every great musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 


Sherwood, who gained early and world-wide recognition as one of America’s greatest pianists and most successful teachers, was a pupil of 
Deppe, Kullak and the great Liszt, all pupils of Czerny, who received his instruction at first hand from the master Beethoven himself. And the 
sum of this knowledge and the result of his own life-time study and experience Sherwood put into the 


Normal Piano Course and University-Extension Lectures on the Art of Teaching Music 


This course was especially prepared for teachers. It solves the difficult problems met with in your teaching, practice, and study. It will 
enable you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, and to give 
your pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific instruction. It will enable you to develop your talent, to acquire a more flexible and 
sure technique, to make your tone bigger, richer and more sympathetic; and to become a broader and more cultured musician in every way; 
in fact, a leading music teacher—without the expense of leaving home. 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high scholastic standing 
Our Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by the authority of the State of Illinois 


You are invited to send for a catalog and sample lessons. They will be mailed without any obligation 


Many teachers do not give instruction in Harmony. If you have not studied the subject thoroughly, don’t delay any longer. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-26 


Learn to analyze compositions—to identify the chords used and thereby get 
an intimate knowledge of the intention of the composer. You get at a real 


understanding of the basis of phrasing and accent, which is interpretation, 
through a knowledge of the chords used. A knowledge of Harmony helps to 
satisfy the natural curiosity of every player, which is, “How did the composer 
write it?” 


By the study of Harmony you learn to correct errors in notation, which occur 
even ir the best editions of music; also to know when apparent discords are 
correct. 


Our course includes Counterpoint, Composition, and Orchestration. Every 
piano teacher should give instruction in Harmony. It is easy to teach this 
subject with our carefully graded lessons. You can get them to use in your 
class work, 


Send the coupon for sample lessons. Improve -our own work at the same time 
you are teaching: BE AN EXPERT! 


University Extension Conservatory 


“LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
DEPT. D-26 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 


(Piano, Normal CO) Cornet, Amateur OJ Violin 
Course for 
Teachers [JCornet, Profes- O Guitar 


1 Piano, Course for sional 
OEar Training and 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| Students 1 Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 

[] Public School OVei . 

Music oice CJ Mandolin 

; C0 Harmony CX) History of Music 0 Adv. Composition 

| 

LENS, ge RS DIREC Ee Scam SR ROC Ie eae a AGO uae cscs ee 
SAGES EN sc onaticecre OER HEP Oe SAPP, cae Soar Re. ea 
Girvan en ar MPG Ndr... acvies saccatines MeL nase > Poke: ees oe 
SSStetd CMC SOW a raleal CIM MeRMIONE scta' ce Smtr TS AI oy v's sla lelole cisie startet wiles moe 
} How long have you taught Piano? ..........:... How many pupils have 
MOA TIO el ayaa eto ise Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
{ you studied Harmony? .......... Would you like to earn the Degree of 
! Bachelor of Music? .......... 
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,@ 
The Child's 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music wm their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they FREE BOOK OF 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- INSTRUCTION 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 


GRAND AnD UPRIGHT 
e 


sano achon.s 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SINCE 1888 


ba, : A A pean aoe for the. boy ue pee 
° or girl will help solve the problem. and helpful book- 
The Highest Quality With the newly perfected Chromatic parte 
Harmonica they can play the com- instruction illus- 
i plete chromatic scale. It is not a trated wee 
GC \ Piano Action rt toy, but a real musical instrument includeseix pope: 
which will promote self-expression, lar musical selec- 
ia a accuracy, and lay pee font gle 
‘ ~ oundation for serious musicianship. and piano, Copies 
pe Oe ss fing eee ee 
: @ QD ; ace ace Pegs oece Music, ae ao | 
| Because quality is built into Dorothy. Bnderis,  Ass't Supt, Mil | 
; every part, from the most mi 2 We A. Gate, Supt, Schools, Webster HOHNER | 
5) = rove, oO. | 
son Sg 4 Nellie C.. Hudd, Principal Mozart HA ONICAS 
a nute screw to the resilient maple 4(8) 3 Harry” Keeler, Principal Lindblom High ee a: 
; A Ce | Bdward: SRandall. Mapiure mePiacipal ENA 
hammer stems, the Standard ‘ w Junior High School 61, NY. C. Pal of Mine | 
: ; = Ls heeler, Principal, Alton Com- M. H h I Dept 204. 
Piano Action ni san envia munity High School, Alton, Illinois, ° onner, inc. ept. } 
is € ey ble —AND MANY OTHERS— 114 East 16th St., New York 
position as “the highest quality I 
P Piano Action in the world.” Si 
The action is often the “make” | 
or ‘breaks’ om piimenrecrnitate iS Al book to interest lovers of fine piano music 
. . . > e e 3 
If the piano action is Standard,  evf”_»e | Standard Modern Piano Pieces 
e*) M that is made at Cambridge, (@ (®%} | 
et It is perfectly safe to say that h 
Mass., you may rest assured of . P y sie ame Ye 
> eo : wonderful array of modern piano composi- 
perfect transmission of touch tions has ever before been assembled under 
“ from key to string. When you IPA one cover, and that no one of these pieces 
ae yee b has appeared in other collections. Contains 
FE See YOU CWE eee : 34 pieces all of unusual beauty by contem- 
that it is Standard equipped. MA poraneous composers which have a peculiar 


interest at the present time. Read this 


. SEND TODAY for our book- & é complete index. 


let describing what is essential 


COMPOSERS’ INDEX 


na good plano. . 4 PAID CNiz Lt seen Giskeoas Hae AE Cadiz Liadow!! Aas ae -Music Bo: 
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y wo Bérmotine; S. s....- Norwegian Scene Massenet, Js... 5 Entr’acte-Bercets 

: Blumenfeld, F. ......- Prelude, Op, 12 Merowttsch, A. ........ Spring, Op. | 

Brahms, Joh ..... Intermezzo, Op. 117 Moussorgsky), Wis eons ners Un Larm 

Caboes Ge siein's erate es SEN Prelude, Op. 17 Pablngren, Se aetsictales soley Les Adieu: 

Chaminade, C. ..... Piéce Romantique ROSCA Gaston eektentens (Am Strande 
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Cambridge, Mass. ‘ : 
Price 75c. For sale at all music stores 
Not Sold in Canada 
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aS ‘ bo ‘ Send for free catalogue of music collections 
Have your piano tuned at least iy 


twice a year by a competent tuner ny : MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 


1140 Broadway New Yor! 
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An Inspiring Eulogy 

Iv ts always pleasant to hear nice things about ourselves. 
Criticism may be more valuable but at the same time such an 
article as we reprint herewith from the Sackbut (London) 
should serve the double purpose of bringing Americans to real- 
ize our great opportunities and to work humbly and persis- 
tently to attain those ideals which the whole world must expect 
from a nation blessed with the facilities and development which 
the noted English composer, Mr. Arthur Bliss, very generously 
expresses in the following article which we feel deserves repro- 
duction upon our editorial pages. 

“America gives at this moment the impression of unex- 
ampled musical activity—as if some hundred-headed hydra were, 
after many years of fruitful voice-training, to lift each of its 
young voices in lusty song: the fact that some of the throats 
emit a distinctly foreign intonation does not affect the general 
exuberance, wherefore it is no small wonder that the ensuing 
chorus bids fair to drown the husky and aging voice of Europe, 
gradually enfeebled, as it is, by the economic pressure on its 
windpipe. 

“It is hard on one’s sense of patriotism, but in America lies 
the future of music. On the West side of the Atlantic are found 
more and finer orchestras, larger audiences, countless more clubs 
for the study of music, infinitely more schools, and withal every 
sign of still further development. Hardly a year passes with- 
out its crop of new orchestras and musical institutions, into 
which European artists are being continually absorbed—a pro- 
cess which in time will inflict the Old World with pernicious 
anemia. 

“One feature of this growth struck me forcibly—it is al- 
most exclusively the professional element that sustains the inter- 
est; of amateur choral societies similar to the English ones, of 
amateur chamber music organizations, so prevalent on the con- 
tinent, there are few signs. Almost always the clubs rely for 
their entertainment on their own or visiting professional artists, 
to which attitude I ascribe the fact that the American audience 
is most swayed by the heart, and little by the head. They have 
not yet learned to make music in the true amateur spirit—for 
the love of it—and the constant dependence on others has kept 
their critical instinct in a somewhat primitive state. Hence, in 
America, personality and the glamor of an anecdotal private 
life have a dangerous advantage over mere musicianship. As 
soon as for every paid symphony orchestra there spring up two 
purely amateur orchestras, and for every paid choir three 
amateur choral societies, I prophesy a great change for the bet- 
ter in the critical attitude of audiences. 

“As it is, they possess a vitality for the absorption of music 
far exceeding ours. It is almost awe-inspiring to scan the list 
of concerts advertised at the beginning of each season in New 
York alone, and to gauge thereby the appetite of the average 
concert-goer. It is well-nigh impossible to get a seat at any 
orchestral concert in Boston or Philadelphia, and although sym- 
phony concerts in New York are as numerous as divorces, they 
are invariably as well attended. In Chicago and farther west, 
one finds the same demand for orchestral music, and if bulk alone 
counted in audiences as in other essential commodities, the scales 
would undoubtedly tip in favor of the Stadium in New York and 
the Hollywood Bowl. 

“There is one distinctive feature about American audiences. 
They have not yet had time to acquire deep prejudices, judging 
rather by a simple criterion as to whether a work interests or 
moves them, irrespective of whether it is what their fathers and 
grandfathers would have termed ‘music.? If it be a new and 
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unfamiliar piece of music, the audience, as well as the composer, 
will have the undoubted advantage of knowing that the presenta- 
tion will take place under the best possible conditions. I have 
heard composers say that they never realized what a perform- 
ance of a new work could be until they heard the Philadelphia 
Orchestra play it, for with that as with other fine orchestras 
there, they could rely on a plethora of rehearsals and a conduc- 
tor who would direct with the conviction that a new work was 
more worthy of a fine rendition than a familiar one. It would 
seem that with these many advantages, some truly American 
school of composition would arise, either a group having some 
technical and imaginative points in common, and in contrast to 
European methods, or individuals representing strongly the dis- 
tricts in which they lived and worked—why not, for example, 
the New England school, the Middle West and Pacific Coast 
composers! With all wish to illustrate this attractive prospec- 
tus, one must admit the truth that, so far, there is no American 
school of composers as such. 

“The majority working in America so obviously bring the 
traits of their original country with them that for many years 
no distinctive school can grow up—until indeed, the country thas 
absorbed its foreign blood and welded a characteristic style out 
of the fusion. At present the country is in danger of becoming 
Europeanized. In addition to the swarms-of artists who con- 
duct, play, and lecture, some distinguished composer is sure to 
arrive who sets his stamp on the students of the country. One 
year it will be Casella, last year Stravinsky, next year Barték, 
later Honegger or Schonberg, and each time some trick or man- 
nerism from Europe is absorbed. : 

“Most of the really living music in America draws its in- 
spiration from outside the country, viz.: Eichheim from the 
Orient, Loeffler from the inspiration of the Schola Cantorum, 
Bloch from the traditions of his own race, Carpenter from Paris. 

“T heard an American composer trace the musical stream of 
his country to the two-fold sources of ‘jazz’ and ‘negro spiritual.’ 
Personally, I think he was unjust to his music. 

“Jazz has been grossly overpraised, and when the experi- 
ment was tried of supplanting this hot-house flower from the 
dance hall to the rarefied regions of the concert platform, it 
withered to boredom as would the slapstick suddenly introduced 
into a sparkling Sheridan comedy. 

“As for the beautiful negro spirituals, in any other form 
they appear to me but barely disguised interpolations for effect, 
hke the conscious dressing up of folk-song in symphonic guise, 
of which we have seen so much, with the difference that the former 
tunes belong to an entirely different race from that of the com- 
posers who make use of them. ° 

“At present there is nothing in American music comparable 
to the architecture of the country, which has all the impulse of 
a new creative effort. Only Varése shows something that may 
prove the American uncut diamond meet to be polished by others 
who come later. But even he lives in and reflects New York— 
and is that not now the most cosmopolitan city in the world?” 


The Sacred Fire 


Tuts editorial is an answer to some 5273 questions (more 
or less), and to many thousand more that will surely come to 
the editorial desk, asking, “How can I make music interesting 
to my pupils?” 

There is only one answer. By giving interesting music. 
But there is always a problem. The boy who is interested in 
analyzing a clock with his broken jackknife, and who will spend 
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hours in trying to synthesize it, will perhaps be content with 
the somewhat prosaic studies of Loeschhorn. On the other hand, 
the little big-eyed dreamer will want nothing short of the Schu- 
mann Jugend Album or Heller’s tuneful ae 

The interest in piano playing .often consists quite as much 
in the interpretation as in the composition itself. When you 
play for your pupils, let them know that it is possible for them 
to make their music interesting, if they will illuminate it with the 
light of their little souls, the sacred fires that cannot begin to 
glow too young. 

Professor Edward Dickinson, in his new and excellent book, 
The Spirit of Music (Scribner’s), ably says: 

“In my long experience of piano recitals, one of the most 
interesting observations which I retain is that in case of certain 
famous players I remember little in regard to what is commonly 
called technic, while I hold vivid impressions of certain personal, 
inexplicable emanations which, imparted to old familiar composi- 
tions, brought new revelations of beauty and significance. It 
was impossible to escape the conviction that the composer’s con- 
ceptions were receiving new heat from the 
fire of the performer’s imagination.” 


The Village Band 


Tur Democrat-Chronicle, of Rochester, 
New York, has been conducting a local sur- 
vey of band conditions. Some reports in- 
dicate that bands are a great success in 
some communities. In others they “died 
out ;” while in still others the suecess of the 
local Jazz Band units has obliterated the 
town band. In some villages the band is 
such a success that traffic is tied up when- 
ever a concert Is given. 

’'There has never been a time when the 
interest in bands and band music has been 
higher. More music is sold and more band 
instruments are sold. This is due partly to 
the enormous increase in interest in’ school 
bands. That the ability to play will lead to 
the creation of other bands in the future is 
certain. 

More than this, there is likely to be a 


boat. \ 
motive engineer to manipulate these levers. Now the touch — 
required to play a huge carillon with the modern installation is _ 
little more than that of the piano. } 

The physical effect of a huge bell heard at a short distance 
is difficult to describe to anyone who has not heard one. The 
vibrations are so powerful that the body is shaken as though 
by some mechanical force. Many years ago in Paris, when they 
were building the imposing Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, on 
top of the butte Montmartre, the monster bell known as La 
Savoyarde stood at the entrance preparatory to being per- 
manently installed. For a small fee we induced the attend i 
to ring it for us. The terrific sound apparently struck straight — 
for one’s solar plexus and we immediately parted with a very 
excellent French luncheon. In no more delicate fashion could we 
relate how great is the purely physical force of these vibrations. — 

America apparently stands very well in its number of caril- 
lons. William Gorham Rice, author of the excellent “Carillon — 
Music and Singing Towers,” ranks us fourth, thus: Netherlands _ 
63, Belgium 44, France 25, United States — 
15, Germany 10, England 7. 

The interest taken in the art may be | 
indicated by the fact that there was a 
sizable Congress of Carillonneurs in Mechlin” 
in 1922. Carillon recitals are frequent in” 
Europe. 


Deep Appreciation 


Thousands of letters have been received 
at the office of Tur Erupe from our good | 
friends who have taken this method of pay- 
ing their last respects to our beloved | 
founder, Theodore Presser. Though heis 
no longer with us in bodily form, he still: 
lives with us in spirit. His ideals, tradi- 
tions and principles are now even more ac-— 
tive than ever in the present great capa 
sion of our institution. 

We desire to thank our friends deeply 
and sincerely for their kind words of sym 
pathy. It has brought us more and more 


competitive interest through the transmis- 
sion of band concerts by means of the radio. 
Bands at different points can learn how the 
other bands play without traveling miles to 
hear them. 

With the oncoming of younger bands 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF 
THEODORE PRESSER 


This kodak snap-shop was taken at Mr, 
Presser’s residence a short time before his 
passing on October 28th, 1925. 
his niece, Mrs. Casper, and his cousin, Mrs. Wolf. 
The photograph preserves the genial smiling ex- 


to the realization of the altogether unusual 
bond which exists between Tur Erupr and 
its hosts of readers, a bond which we are 


proud to feel is far closer now than ever 
With him are before, ; 
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the old organizations should thrive, par- pression So torial £0 at ena aes a i : 
“e “oj Hungarian Music in America . | 
ticularly if they solicit new members, | 
get fresh music, purchase new uniforms and buy the latest and We often have a feeling that contributions of Hungary to” 


finest instruments. 
We look for a great future for band music in America. 
; i= é 
That the interest exists there can be no doubt. The receipts 
for one of the recent tours of the Sousa Band were over one 
million dollars. 


Singing Towers 

Fasmion affects all things. The Rockefeller Carillon 
installed in the Park Avenue Baptist Church of New York, has 
created a new demand for bell ‘music. What used to be the 
belfry with a few more or less strident chimes cast in poorly 
equipped foundries has now become, after the centuries-old 
fashion of France, Holland and Belgium, the “carillon.” 

The size of the modern carillon is often quite astounding. 
Of the forty-six bells in the Rockefeller Carillon in New York, 
the largest is over eight feet in diameter. The clapper alone 
of this huge bell weighs as much as two large men (four hundred 
pounds). Amid these resounding instruments the carillonneur 
sits in an especially constructed cabin with shuttered windows 
so that he is protected from the terrific mingling of vibrations. 
In former days the carillonneur played the bells from keyboards 
with handles for each key not unlike those of the oar of a row- 


appreciated. To the dnmaiatedl Hungarian music often means — 
“Gypsy Music.” While everyone is antec with the intox- 
icating rhythms of the Tziganer, musicians know that this doe 
not by any means compass Hungarian music. = | 

In the pedagogical field iungaren educators have e a 
tributed enormously to American musical progress. Fran 
Liszt trained at least a half dozen of the best American pianists: i 
of past years, including William Mason and William H. Sher- 
wood. In this issue oie Tue Ervpe we have been fortunate ii Fs 
being able to present the opinions of many of the Hungarian — 
artists who have done so much to contribute to the advance of — 
musical art in America, by bringing to us the best from the — 
music of Hungary. Mme. Wolknde * Mero, through her grea 
charm and mature pianism, has an epochal position for herself 
Mme. Matzenauer is probably the finest mezzo-soprano actress 
who has appeared at the Metropolitan. Erno Dohnanyi is_ 
regarded as the greatest of present-day Hungarian a | 
conductors and pianists. Carl Flesch, virtuoso of eminence, 18 — 
also one of the greatest pedagogs of the violin. All in all wer 
take great pride i in presenting to our readers this Hungarian 
issue “yinels in part, has been in preparation for many year: a 


the American ‘musical melting pot” have not been properly 


ETUDE 
HE NATIVE Hun- 


garian love for music 
is so strong that it 
is impossible to 
? any of the phases of 
on’s life without music 
form. There has been 
spread belief in other 
f. the world that our 
essentially Gypsy music 
in. This is radically 
and it is in some ways a 
to state just what Hun- 
‘es to the Gypies in the 
bringing its music to the 
the world. 
Gypsies are a_ strange, 
people of Asiatic origin. 
and, they were credited 
ng Egyptians; and from 
irce the English name 
traced, since at one time 
ere called in England 
They appeared in 
Europe about the four- 
‘atury. Ethnolog’sts have 
es declared them to be 
endants of some obscure 
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of the highest rank. Formerly 
they did not read music, but now 
they do. With many it seems im- 
possible for them to read music 
accurately in rhythm. 

“When I was studying in Bud- 
apest, under Koessler, there was 
a young Gypsy in the class who 
played the Czimbal (or dul- 
ciner). He used to play the Pil- 
grum’s Chorus from the °Tann- 
hauser” of Wagner. He invar- 
iably played the opening meas- 
ures thus: 


“Many times I tried to show 
him what it was, but it was use- 
less. In fact it is difficult to teach 
them to play a single melody as 


ribe. The way in which 
ve spread over the face 
globe as well as_ their 
3 race persistence are a 
to many. Their lithe 
tawny skins, large eyes 
black hair are evidences 
lvantages of outdoor life. 


Hunegary’s Undying Love for Music 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


ERNO VON DOHNANYI 


written. Thus it comes that one 
of the most musical races of 
the entire world has never pro- 
duced a really great musician. 
The reason is their unsuppressible 
love for freedom and a hatred 
for convention. When the Gypsy 
steals he rarely steals money, be- 


zary they found a coun- cause money means convention. 
ch geographically pro- Foremost Living Composer of Hungary, President and Conductor of the Philharmonic Society He merely takes those things 
hem with the varie-y in Budapest, and Former Director of the Hungarian Government High School which enable him to live his wild, 
such a race naturally free, wandering life. His thefts 


Together with this was 
more of a spirit of toler- 
| liberty than they found 
> other countries; and 
2 the race flourished as it 
ily a few other countries. 
yugh the influence of 
, is impressed upon some 
to some degree, they re- 
ypsies, a race apart and 
and nearer by far to the 
Gypes and the English 
han to the Hungarians. 
1 the Gypsies came to 
the country had already commenced to develop 
folk music—its folk tunes as they, have been 
y Bela Bartok and Kodaly (pronounced Koh- 
ideed they found that the people had developed 
which was none other than a pentatonic (five- 
cale which may be written thus: 


Ex.1 . 


irst observation might be that this is none other 
Chinese pentatonic scale; but this is not the 
he Hungarian scale is distinctly a minor scale 
e Chinese is major and should be written thus: 


Ex.2 


~ of the old Hungarian folk themes were lost 
ugh the efforts of Bartok and Kodaly, large 
have been preserved through. taking phonograph 
of songs sung by peasants. These now have 
efully stowed away in the National Museum at 


» tunes represent the first source of Hungarian 
music. The second source is to be found in 
it may be traced to the old Church modes, the 
n tones of the middle ages, particularly what 
vn as the Dorian and A®olian. But very likely 
of these tunes were originally also based on the 
scale, extended to seven tones in the course of 


mathematics and an amateur ’cellist. 


for Music at Budapest 


Erno von Dohnanyi (pronounced doh-nahn-ye) was born at Possony (Pressburg), 
Hungary, July 2/th, 1877. He received his first lessons from his father, a professor of 
Among his other teachers were Carl Forstner, 
Stefan Thoman and Hans Koessler. In 1897 he studicd for one year with d’ Albert, after his 
graduation from the “Landesmusikakademic.” 
of his time to musical composition and to.his numerous highly successful world tours as a 

ianist. He has toured America six times, his first tour being in 1900-1901. For ten years 
(1905-1915) he was professor in pianoforte playing at the Royal High School for Music of 
Berlin. [His conrpositions include numerous masterly pianoforte pieces, symphonies, con- 
cerlos, and chamber music. 


“The third class is music which has been deliberately 
influenced by the Gypsies. Just as it is possible for the 
American Negro so to syncopate an ordinary tune that 
it takes on a new character, so have hundreds of Hun- 
garian tunes been gypsyized. The Gypsies did the same 
thing to some of the native melodies of Spain; and thus 
it comes to pass that Hungarian music and Spanish 
music often seem to bear a resemblance. 

“From all of this there was evolved what is known 
as the Hungarian scale: 


Ex.4 


SSS a 


“This scale has an umquestioned flavor. which dis- 
tinguishes music written in it from other music; but it 
is by no means the only scale that is native to Hungary. 
Add to this the languorous, sometimés frenzied music 
of the gypsy temperament and there is something which 
many identify as Hungarian, but which is really only a 
small part of Hungarian music. The Hungarians are 
a proud race; and, although they are always glad to 
recognize all of the good efforts of Gypsies, it must be 
realized that even the peasants in Hungary look down 
upon the Gypsies as a class. The Gypsy loves liberty 
and freedom, above all things. I have never known of a 
case of a Gypsy who has risen to any great height in 
life through effort. For this reason, Hungary has never 
looked to the Gypsies for great achievements in the 
art. It is not in them to work persistently and steadily. 
I have known of instances of domestic servants em- 
ployed in excellent homes. The time comes when their 
Gypsy instincts arise and nothing can persuade them to 
stay in fine employment where they are really happy. 
It is in their blood to take to the road and they are 
miserable until they begin to wander. 

“In the coffee houses in Budapest there are many 
excellent Gypsy orchestras. Some of the players have 
a truly wonderful technic, equal at times to virtuosos 


Since then he has devoted practically all 


are therefore confined to poultry, 
horses and food. 

“Hungary, nevertheless, owes 
a great deal to the Gypsies, be- 
cause their wandering nature has 
taken them all over the globe 
and with them has gone the 
Hungarian music. Liszt was fas- 
cinated by their music and was 
unquestionably influenced by it. 
Not only Liszt, but also Haydn, 
Schubert, Brahms, and_ other 
composers unquestionably felt the 
impress of Hungarian and Gypsy 
influences. The peculiar arabesques which the Czimba! 
player employs to embellish the tune, and which are 
imitated by the other instruments, are to be traced in 
the arabesques employed by many great masters. 

“Tt is sometimes thought that the Brahms ‘Hungarian 
Dances’ are by old unknown writers of folk tunes. 
This is not the case. They were written by known 
composers shortly before the time of Brahms. It is 
reported that Remenyi gave them to Brahms and that 
Brahms made the arrangements therefrom. Brahms’ 
publisher, Simrock, was sued by the real composers of 
the melodies. They are, of course, excecdingly beauti- 
ful and unquestionably were immortalized by the mas- 
terly Brahms arrangements. _ 

“The government Music Akademie at Budapest was 
founded with Franz Liszt as president in 1875. From 
that time may be dated the constructive period in Hun- 
garian music. Apart from Liszt, the most notable figure 
in Hungarian music in his day was Franz Erkel, who 
was conductor of the National Theater in 1837, and who 
later became the first professor of pianoforte and instru- 
mentation at the National Academy. Erkel is best 
known in Hungary for his operas, which are nine in 
number, and include ‘Hunyady Laszlé, ‘Erzsébet,’ 
‘Kunok, ‘Bank Bain,’ ‘Dozsa Gyérgy,’ and ‘King 
Stefan.’ Like the Russian composer Glinka, Erkel em- 
ployed native themes, but treated them in ‘the style of 
the Italian opera. 

“As for Liszt, he would have been a towering master 
entirely apart from his connection with the essentially 
Hungarian in music. A great deal of his music is more 
the evolution of classical models than Hungarian. He 
was much more the musical ancestor of Richard Strauss 
than was Wagner, for instance. 

“The Wagner of Hungary was Edmund von Mithalo- 
vich, little known in America, but greatly admired in 
his native land. He was born in Fericsancze (now 
Slavonia) and was a pupil of Mosonyi, Hauptmann and 
von Bilow. He succeeded Liszt as director of the 
Landes-Musickacademie. His operas include ‘Toldi’ and 
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‘Hagbarth and Signe.’ 
man and Hungarian. He was a very fine musician with 
not any too great originality. 

“The works of Jeno Hubay, for violin, are aL known 
throughout the world. He was a pupil of his father, 
Karl, and of Joachim. He was a very successful violin 

virtuoso. For a time he was principal violin. professor 
at the Brussels Conservatory. He has written several 
operas and a great many works for violin. Now he is 
director of the Music Akademie. (Jeno Hubay died 
July 13, 1925, after the writing of this* interview. ). 

“Hungary has produced a very great number of virtu- 
osi, only a few of whom are known in the United States. 
Rafael Joseffy was born at Hunfalu in 1852. /He first 
came to America in 1879 and remained in this country 
until his death, in 1915. Among other splendid virtuosi 
should: be counted Joachim, Remenyi, Auer ; also Flesch, 
Vecsey and Telmanyi. ; 

“Hungary has produced many remarkable comhictors) 
including the unsurpassed Artur Nikisch and Hans Rich- 
ter, Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
is also Hungarian. 

“Teo Weiner, one of the younger Hungarian com- 
posers, has shown very great ability. It will be recol- 
lectcd that he. won the Coolidge prize last year. 

“Among the moderns are Béla Bartdk and Kodaly, 
both of whom are distinguished for their brilliant work 
in the futuristic school. 

“Among the lighter composers are to be remembered 
Franz Lehar and others of the men who have added 
greatly to the gaiety of life. 

“Unfortunately the world knows but little of various 
phases of Hungarian art and literature. Franz Molnar 
is known because of the success of his plays. The world, 
however, hears little of the works of Alexander Petoefy, 
our foremost poet; Karl Mikszath, our foremost novel- 
ist; M. Jokai, our leading romancer; J. Arany, our lead- 
ing classic poet; or of E. Medach, the author of ‘The 
Tragedy of Mankind.’ Our painters, however, have 
suffered a better fate. The foremost works of our great- 
est painter, Munkacsy, ‘Christ Before Pilate’ and ‘The 
Crucifixion, are in America in the private collection of 
the late John Wanamaker and are rarely seen by the 
public.” 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Dohnanyi’s Article 


1. What is the origin and character of the Gypsies? 

2. What is the Hungarian Scale? 

3. How docs the Hungarian differ from the Chinese 
Scale? 

4. What is the source of the national Hungarian 
music ? 


5. Make a list of ten Hungarian musicians who have 
won world fanre. 


Waiting for Inspiration 


By Frederic Hitchinson 


INSPIRATION comes from within. Whether it be the 
inspiration to write a great composition or merely that 
to practice profitably, the great accomplishments of the 
world have come through the spirit moving in us. We 
are affected by outside circumstances, by outside forces, 
by friends, by pictures, by scenery, by books; but, after 
all, unless we have it within ourselves to bring forth 
fine works, we shall never get the inspiration from other 
sources. 

The trouble is that many students are “waiting for in- 
spiration.” They long for some expensive trip, an elab- 
orate studio, fine clothes. Usually these are the students 
who never’ arrive at success. 

The greatest inspiration of many of the greatest men 
has come in a garret. Listen to the words of the poet 
Mayrhofer describing the room he occupied with his 
friend Franz Schubert. “It was in a gloomy street. 
House and room had suffered from the tooth of time; 
the roof somewhat sunken, the light cut off by a great 
building opposite; a played-out piano, a small bookcase— 
such’ was the room which, with the hours we spent there, 
can never pass from my memory.” 

Compare this picture with your present surroundings. 
Are you producing anything that even remotely resembles 
the works of the half-starved Schubert? Wait. for in- 
spiration, and ten to one you will never meet it, 


“Beiter commercialisation of music for the American 
musician can come about only through a national music 
and the preponderant use of ow own language.” 

—Music News. 


His music is a mixture-of- Ger=; 


Slow Down ! 


By D. Little 


Two little girls were talking and one said, “My teacher 
can play awfully fast, when a piece is supposed to go 
quickly. I like to listen to her playing my pieces, but” 
—a wistful note entered—“I know I ‘can never play 
like her.” 

“Oh, Miss Brown plays my pieces through for me 
sometimes, but somehow the next~lesson I can play 
just as fast as she did; then the next week, we go a little 
faster. If I stumble she says, ‘We had better go a 
little slower or we will have a smash-up soon.’ Then 
I wait a whole week before I play it any faster.” 

I wonder which pupil is getting the most out of her 
lessons and giving the most in? Why does everyone 
have the speed mania? Even in small towns, one is in 
danger of a “speed-fiend” coming along unexpectedly. 
It is a common habit for every one to hurry. And in 
doing so we lose half the beautiful in life. Play a 
group of chords fast, and then slowly. Are they not 
grand and beautiful when slow and a mere jumble when 
fast? 

When you are showing a pupil how to play a certain 
part, play it over slowly and the pupil will be able to 


understand more*easily. It is the easier way 
as the young beginner can grasp the full meani 
passage and will hear the beauties of the composi 
Ask a pupil to play a trill on the piano, with th 
hand, then with the left hand. Which is clea 
sometimes they are equally clear, but nine ed 
ten, the honors would go to the right hand. 
Because the right hand has had more prac 
perience. 
I have found that much better results m 
tained from the method of drilling the left 
has gained the same confidence as the right. 
the young pianists feel surer of their playing 
duce better music. And when a trill or run— 
in the left hand of a particular study or piec 
no need of spending the time then to work 1 
hand in order to play the passage clearly, as 
the need (although harder parts should he 
more), because it will have been already preé 
the work in store. So why not try developin 
hand first? : : 


Don’t Play Your Hardest Pieces in Public 


By Ben Venuto 


Art THE time I was a student in the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, they had one rule, which, though I never was 
strongly tempted to break it, seemed to my inexperi- 
enced mind somewhat arbitary: A student who ventured 
to play in public without the knowledge and advice of 
his teacher was liable to immediate expulsion. After 
years of experience as a teacher I have come to realize 
that this rule was most wise and proper; for there is 
nothing in which a young musician stands in more need 
than wise and kindly advice on this very subject. 

Ambitious pupils, of high ideals, need it even more 
badly than the common run, for it is just they who are 
most apt to attempt something beyond their powers. 
For example, I once started a young man on Weber’s 
well-known Concertstiick, judging inwardly that with 
intensive practice and the aid of certain special tech- 
nical exercises, he might be able to play it in about a 
year, though during that time he might master also a 
few easier pieces. About two weeks later he told me 


of taking part in a concert gotten up by some church ~ 


society. 

“What did you play?” I asked. 

“Weber’s Concertstiick;’ he replied. 

He had played it without accompaniment, and from 
the notes, not even having memorized it at the time. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the performance 
did nothing to add to his teacher’s reputation or his own. 
Had he taken me into his confidence, I would have 
named any one of several smaller pieces which he might 
have played excellently well, even at short notice. 

One is seldom if ever criticized for playing pieces 
that are too easy, if one does them really well; but even 
an uninformed listener can tell when one is bungling. 
The best pieces to play in public are those which have 
been mastered so thoroughly that you are no longer 
conscious of the least technical difficulty, and which 
you understand so entirely that no part anywhere seems 
obscure or doubtful in effect. Memorizing is not abso- 
lutely necessary; but it will usually happen (unless you 


Regular Practice Counts 


By Florence Belle Soulé 


FEW peopie seem to realize the necessity for regular 
practice. Some pupils practice only when they feel like 
it. Others say they can get their lessons without work. 
Another class shirks all week and works very hard on 
the day preceding the lesson. 

It is so easy for someone to say, “How I do wish I 
could play as well as Miss S 1” The wish is the 
only easy thing about the matter. When the long years 
of preparation, hard work and self-denial are considered 
the entire subject is usually dropped in a hurry. 

One may read well, finger nicely and possess a good 
touch, but these things are not enough. After the notes, 
time values and proper accents of the piece have been 
learned, the real work begins. The scales may be played 


are one of those to whom memorizing is 
difficult ‘than sight-reading) that by the time 


One difficulty with playing a new piece 
public is that (unless it is a slow piece) yo 
play it fast enough. To secure a good clean 
the first practice must be slow, the fast pract 
begun at a later date. On the other hand, if - 
correct feeling for the tempo, and force 
play it at proper speed before you have ma 
technic, you will be sure to strike many wr 
Then, too, there are many litle matters of 
position of climaxes, and other details, whieh 
arrived at only after the piece gets to be, as 
an old story. 

Even for pupil’s pections it is much better 
choose some piece which has been mastered 
and laid aside, giving it of course such rey 
seem necessary, than to be too anxious to 
pupil's appearance bear witness to his most re 
of advancement. A reafly good performance i 
more importance than a hicks sounding Be 
on the program. 

But, if one must not play the hardest pieces 
I hear some one ask, how do professional ¢ 
ists manage with some of the masterpieces 
passed technical difhculty? As an answer to. 
tion, I will narrate a little conversation that n 
teacher told me he had with the great Spanis 
Sarasate. Sarasate said that the most diff 
in his repertoire was the Othello Fantasie, — 
that he had taken a great fancy to the piec 
young man, but never, until shortly befor 
of this conversation, felt that he had master 
ficiently for concert performance. He ha 
at last ventured to play it in public, after tw 
of practice. 


more brilliantly, the touch improved, and hours 
expression. But the art of finishing up a pi 
appeal very strongly to the average pupil. 

The pupil who says, “Oh, I practiced fou 
terday,” is apt to be very disappointing w 
“How much did you practice the day betas = | 
answer usually is, “I did not touch the piano.” 
that idles away nese the entire week, and trie : 
it up on the day before his lesson, is always fl 
plays poorly. L 

The daily practice of even an hour, caref 
and faithfully followed, will bring more as 
better results in every way than many hour, 
miss work. 
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The Psychology of Reading Music at Sight 


A Notable Article of Keen Interest to All Who Read Music and Want to Know How to Improve Their Reading Ability 


From an Address by 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND H. STETSON 


Of the Department of Psychology of Oberlin University 


is notable address was deiivered by Pro- 
yr Stetson, at the Forty-ninth Annual 
ention of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
tion, at Dayton, Oluo, last December. The 


RAINED musicians differ widely in their skill 
in reading at sight; some read very little and 
some are able to read far more than they can 
play. It is recognized that the expericnce of 

ayer has something to do with the ability to read; 

ists, accompanists, and ensemble players usually 
well, and it is possible that a musician be able to 
inently in one style and yet find even simple things 
lt in an entirely different style. 

find that people differ also in skill in reading 

d words at sight; some stumble badly in reading 

ple thing aloud, while some read far more rapidly 

they can pronounce the words before them. 

sse differences in reading music and in reading words 

d in some degree on native ability, but native abil- 

ays only a small part in such differences in reading 

If musicians were properly trained to read, they 
| differ about as much in the speed and accuracy 
sir reading as they do in the speed and accuracy 
ir playing. The great differences in skill in reading 
1e to practice and experience, and not to differences 
ive ability. 


The Reading of Printed Words 


CE the problem of printed words is of vital im- 
yrtance in the schools, the process of reading has 
carefully studied of late and some interesting results 
»d. The reading of printed words aloud is com- 
le to the reading of music at sight, although the 
3s of reading words is much simpler. 
reading words aloud the material to be read must 
epared in advance of the voice; the eyes and the 
organs do not move together. But there is no such 
as “reading a sentence at a glance;” we do not 
1 the eye across a line of print and so take in the 
;. Careful experiment shows that the eye moves 
tle jerks, stopping from four to five times in the 
2 of an ordinary newspaper line. We are not aware 
is series of stops along the printed line, but it is 
to note the jerking of the eyes of a reader as he 
; from stop to stop along the line. These move- 
occur at the rate of four to eight per second 
{, 120, two to the beat, to 120, four to the beat). 
> eye movements are, of course, always well in ad- 
of the voice, and they are not always forward 
ments. The eye frequently retraces; there may 
speated backward movements. The process of 
izing the words for pronunciation goes on in ad- 
of the actual process of speaking. Although the 
in read but a few syllables at each stop, the words 
shrases are like musical figures and must be shaped 
itelligent reading. The eye scouts ahead, picks up 
ial bit by bit in these frequent stops, and arranges 
ords to be fed through the reading machine. The 
ig machine of the voice travels steadily along while 
ve goes back and forth, stopping here and there to 
ie words in order and flashing back now and then 
e very word that is going through the reading 
ne. 
s reading process is amusingly illustrated in the 
it method of teaching children to read. When the 
is not yet able to feed the reading machine so that 
y run at ordinary speed, he stops the reading until 
ce picked up and organized the words to the next 
Then the reading runs at full speed, only to 
ibruptly at the next comma, until the eyes work up 
material for the next run. 


7 The Reading of Music 


IE reading of music is a process similar to the 
reading of words, but much more complicated. The 
al material must be organized in advance of the 
tmance; it must be read bit by bit and Rue together 
te fingers or voice. 

the reading of music, also, the eye moves by little 
and can take in at each stop no more than five 


subject was one which aroused great interest upon 
the part of the noted teachers assembled, because 
Professor Stetson treated his theme from many 
new and practical aspects. The Science of Psy- 


to eight notes, horizontally in a figure, or vertically in 
a chord. The notes read at each stop can easily be 
covered by a dime on the ordinary page of music. 

As one is not conscious of these jerks and stops, one 
is apt to feel that the eye grasps much more than that 
“at once.” But it is easy to prove this scope experi- 
mentally. It is apparent, then, that there is a physical 
limitation on the speed of actual reading. Probably fifty 
notes per second is a maximum for actual reading. But 
it is to be noted that this would provide for one part 
with a speed of sixteen per second (M.M. 160, six to the 
beat), which is maximum speed for a run, two parts 
each with a speed of eight per second (M.M. 160, three 
to two beats). Such musical material is well beyond the 
possibilities of solo performance. A type of reading in 
which context and inference figure, is possible beyond 
this reading of the actual notes, and probably plays a 
part in the reading of some orchestral scores. 

Since the eye takes in so little at each jerk, there must 
be some definite order for the movements of the eye in 
this advance reading process, if more than one staff 
is involved or if the material on one staff is elaborate. 
The reading must be vertical or horizontal. Either the 
eye must jerk back and forth, up and down, from staff 
to staff in vertical reading, or the eye must travel hori- 
zontally along one staff or part and then flick back to 
read the second staff. 

It is obvious that the horizontal order of reading is 
by far the better; it involves less eye movement from the 
one staff to the different material of the other staff; 
and of course the organization of a melody is horizontal, 
not vertical, and the chord progressions of an accompani- 
ment are phrased together horizontally. If the material 
to be read is in any sense contrapuntal, vertical read- 
ing becomes difficult or impossible and can never be 
intelligent. 


The Units to be Read in Each Part 


HE reader must decide which part is to be read first. 

The skilled reader chooses the more significant part ; 
this is usually the more elaborated part which probably 
contains the essential musical idea. He reads enough of 
this to make sense for the moment; in the ordinary eight- 
measure strain this means perhaps two measures. Then 
the eye returns and takes up the most important of the 
other parts. In a four-part choral written for the key- 
board, the soprano and alto are usually read forward 
first as a single series, and then the eye returns and takes 
up the bass staff; if there is difficulty the tenor is dropped 
to make the bass series simpler. 

In reading a part it is important to shape it into the proper 
figures; if it consists of a series of chords of four 
notes or more there must be a stop for each chord, but 
in a passage of single notes or of thirds, fourths, or 
sixths, the eye is able to take in a rhythmic figure at 
each stop. The figures must be clearly grasped and the 
accent in the figure noted which indicates the measure- 
beat. 


How the Parts are Brought Together 


F the sfaves are read separately in any case, and if the 

parts must be organized in advance of the playing 
process, how are ‘he separate parts adjusted to each 
other? In organizing the music and formulating the 
playing movements in advance of the actual performance, 
the measure-beats are the essential thing. Unless the 
reader has sensed his rhythms and noted his grammatical 
accents he cannot hope to organize the material in ad- 
vance of performance. 

A common type of bad reading proceeds one beat at 
a time; the eye movements are mainly vertical and the 
reader depends on the immediate measure beat for the 
accent of the figure. 

Another common form of bad reading involves read- 
ing the upper parts forward in a vague fashion, getting 
the notes, but not the exact rhythm, and then returning 


chology is continually throwing new lights upon 
the fascinating art of music teaching. The re- 
searches of James Seashore and others are of 
great importance to music teachers. 


to read the bass notes or chords, note by note, or chord 
by chord, just as each one is played, depending on the 
playing of the bass to furnish the measure-beat for the 
treble. This type of bad reading often compels frequent 
vertical eye movements during the reading of the bass 
to adjust the treble figures to the bass, and the reader is 
often absurdly dependent on the spacing of the notes on 
the page for the placing of the measure-beats. 

In’ good reading the material is completely organized 
in advance of the playing for one, two, or more measures. 
This is possible only when the reader is capable of grasp- 
ing clearly not only the notes, but also the rhythms, and 
therefore of setting the parts together without difficulty. 


Suggestions for Practice in Sight Reading 


T is obvious that the reader must be able to grasp 

the notes instantly; he must recognize the chord 
or note at once, without counting ledger lines, or refer- 
ring to signature. For teaching, flash cards may be 
used. Although this instant recognition of the musical 
signs requires niuch practice, it is not the fundamental 
difficulty of most readers. 

Practice in reading different 
requisite. Most pupils need to 
the triplet, the quadruplet, the dotted-eighth-sixteenth, 
and the few other fundamental figures, so that they can 
recognize them in all their various forms, and beat them 
clearly and accurately, without the assistance of the 
actual tones. If one has occasion to give rhythm tests 
to music pupils, one becomes aware how few advanced 
pupils can read or execute ordinary rhythms without the 
help of the melody and harmony. 

If the rhythms are clearly read, it is easy to organize 
the parts to the measure-beats. The great advantage 
of ensemble work in learning to read lies in the fact 
that one must observe the measure-beats, and read every- 
thing in terms of figures with a definite grammatical ac- 
cent. Other advantages of ensemble reading are, that 
the process goes right on, and that one learns to read 
the most important thing and, where necessary, to omit 
without spoiling the effect. 

We may take a leaf out of the method of teaching 
children to read printed words. If a simple hymn is 
chosen, with obvious pauses at the ends of the sections, 
any elementary pupil will be able to play a section, two 
measures, of the treble, and to keep it in mind while 
he reads the bass chord by chord, just before perform- 
ance. It is then an easy step to organize the complete 
section before any note is played, and to play it with 
the eyes off the page, like the child reading from comma 
to comma. The final step involves organizing the coming 
section, during the performance of the present section. 

Whatever capacity for musical inference the pupil has 
developed, by familiarity with the type of composition, 
or with the composer, should help him in his reading. 
Anything that the pupil has actually assimilated from 
the study of harmony and counterpoint, and any practi- 
cal musical analysis he can make, will help him to know 
what to expect next. ~ 

When the pupil has some facility in organizing the 
material in advance of the actual playing process, it is 
possible for him to study his composition, away from the 
instrument. He can organize the music, and work out 
the playing movements and thus eliminate tedious blun- 
dering in actual practice. This should be especially im- 
portant for organists who find the time of practice at 
the organ limited for various reasons. 


rhythmic figures is a 
be taught the doublet, 


The Silent Reading of Music 


HE method of working out a composition away 

from the instrument, is a*form of silent reading. 
But it may be that the pupil is able to work out the 
detail of the playing movements without sensing the 
actual effect. It is possible to teach a type of silent 
reading, which will enable the pupil to grasp the music 
as well as to master the playing movements. 
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The basis of all silent reading is memory. One re- 
members the effects of similar chords, of similar pro- 
gressions, of similar intervals and turns of melody, pre- 
viously heard and made familiar; it is thus that one gets 
a sense of the effect of the music read. The silent 
reading of music is a matter of the imagination; and 
all imagination is merely modified memory. 

We may turn to familiar compositions. Students of 
very ordinary attainment can go over a familiar com- 
position and get the effect in some detail; they can re- 
member it. This memory of the familiar composition 
is a starting point for silent reading. If a second com~ 
position be made of the material of a familiar com- 
position, the pupil should still be able to follow it. The 
rhythm may be changed, passages may be in new keys, 
chords may be developed into figurated forms, or pas- 
sage work condensed into chords; and still the pupil 
should be able to follow with occasional assistance from 
the piano. A good piano transcription of a song with 
which the pupil is thoroughly familiar should make an 
excellent exercise in silent reading. The more literal 
parts of Liszt’s transcriptions might be suggested. 

It would be possible to construct exercises containing 
all the new items of melody and harmony in a given 
composition. After the pupil has played these exercises 
repeatedly and made himself familiar with the effects, 
he should be able to work out the composition for him- 
self. In case he cannot image certain passages, let him 
revert to the exercises rather than resort to playing 
from the composition itself. The time should come when 
a work from a familiar composer presents only a few 
passages beyond the imagination of the pupil. 

Silent reading can never be entirely substituted for 
actual hearing, but it should help to abate the scandal 
of having pupils write harmony and counterpoint, which 
they do not sense at all, and of having pupils make 
musical analyses which yield them nothing musical. 

In estimating the value of reading at sight and of 
silent reading it is worth remembering that our most 
talented pupils are not being prepared for concert play- 
ing. Public solo performance will be the primary 
activity of not one in a thousand. For the actual life 
work of our professional music pupils, the ability to 
handle music intelligently in a practical way is at least 
as important as the ability to play with finish a limited 
repertoire. For such practical, intelligent handling, 
sight reading and silent reading are essential; and they 
ought not to be left to chance. The teaching problem 
involved should receive attention. 
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Dead Notes 


By Charles Knetzger 


THE other day as I went to play the organ I found a 
slip left by the tuner, containing an itemized list of 
repairs made by him. One of the items was: “Dead 
notes in Great.” This called to my mind a beautiful 
flute melody spoiled by several pipes failing to speak. 
Thereupon my thoughts recurred to some of my little 
piano pupils whose playing shows many gaps—dead 
notes—and this through no fault of the instrument. 

Here, for example, is Evelyn intending to play 

Ex.4 


Le Se 


but this is all that is heard: 


£x.2 
playing a bass like this 
Ex. 3 


=e 


she often fails to strike the low D—the hand merely 
making a motion towards the key without really depress- 
ing it. When playing octaves, often only one of the two 
notes is heard. To correct this fault we play the game 
of dead notes, counting all those that were missed and 
performing the obsequies by playing a funeral march. 
The impression is not easily obliterated. 


When 


“In this country they have looked quite condescend- 
ingly upon these small forms, taking the silly notion that 
these forms arise incidentally in music. Yet the song- 
form is really one of the chief foundations of our art.”— 
Ropert FRANZ. 


Little Life Stories of the Great Masters 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826) 


1. QO. Where and when was Carl’ Maria von Weber 
born? 

A. At Eutin, Holstein, Germany, December 18, 1786. 

2. Q. What great German composers were living when 
von Weber was born? 

A, Haydn, who was fifty-four years old; Mozart, who 
was thirty years, and Beethoven; who was sixteen years 
old. 

3. Q. Was Weber’s ancestry a musical one? 

A. Yes; there were several generations of musical 
Webers. The first known was Johann Baptist Weber, 
who was made a Knight or Freiherr in 1622. This gave 
the prefix “von” of which Carl Maria was so proud. 

4. Q. How was Carl Maria von Weber related to 
Mozart? 

A. Weber’s Uncle Fridolin had four daughters, one 
of whom, Constance, became the wife of Mozart, thus 
making Mozart a cousin by marriage. 

5. Q. Tell something about Carl Maria’s early life. 

A. Carl Maria’s father, Franz Anton von Weber, was 
a violinist, a viola player, double-bass player and travel- 
ing theatrical manager. His mother was a singer. The 
family’s traveling from city to city interfered greatly 
with Carl Maria's musical education, but he gained a 
knowledge of the theater that was of great value to him 
later when he wrote his great operas. 

6. Q. Who besides his father were Carl Maria’s 
teachers ? 

A. When the boy was ten years old the family stopped 
in Hildburghausen where Weber had lessons from 
Heuschkel, a fine oboist, pianist and organist. The next 
year he studied with Michael Haydn (brother of 
Joseph) in Salsburg. After that he had lessons in com- 
position from Johann Kalcher, and in singing from 
Valesi. 

7. Q. How old was Weber when he wrote his first 
opera? 

A. He was thirteen years old when he wrote his first 
opera, “Die Nacht die Liebe und des Weins’ (The Night 
of Wine and Song). It was destroyed by fire before 
completed. 

8. Q. Name some other early works. 

A, “Silvana,” 
im which Karolina Brandt, who was later to become his 
wife, took the leading part. “Abou Hassan,’ a one-act 
operctta, written m 1811, 

9. Q. Upon which of von Weber’s works does his 
fame chiefly rest? 

A. Upon the opera “Der Freischiitz, written in Dres- 
den, in 1817. 

10. Q. Is the opera “Der Freischtitz” in the style of 
Italian opera? 


which was given at Frankfort in 1810,. 


A. No; this opera shows a decided change from 
Italian type. It is often called the first German 0, 0, 
11. Q. What great German composer was influe 
by “Der Freischiitz” and by what means? 
A, Richard Wagner. By von Weber’s use ier 
is called “leading motives” or “Leit Motives” 
12. Q. What is meant by “leading motives’? | 
A. “Leading motives’ are short characteristic phi 
associated with a special meaning. In “Der Freiscl 
there is a “Zamiel Motive” and an “Agathe Motiv) 
13. Q. What other operas did von Weber wr 
A. “Euryanthe,’ in 1823 and “Oberon,” in 1826, 
14. Q. Tell the circumstances connected with thc ¢ 
“Oberon.” 
A, While Weber was ill from tuberculosial 
Kemble, the great English actor who was head of 
Garden, London, asked him to write an opera in Eng, 
Von Weber was to be paid the handsome sum f 
thousand dollars; but he must assist at the first perfi\ 
ance. Von Weber, although ill almost unto death 
as he was anxious to leave provision for his family, | 
physicians advised him against it and told him of| 
probable dangerous consequences. But he disrega: 
their advice and reached London March 5, 1826, 
15. Q. When was the first per formance ots ‘Obe 
given? f 
A. April 12, 1826, and with great success. ed 
ment was es great for von Weber and he i 
June 4, 1826. y 
16. QO. Was von Weber buried in London? 
A, Only temporarily. The body was taken bi 
Dresden in 1844, when Richard Wagner gave the fur 
oration. 
17. Q. What instrument did von Weber play? 
he write much music for it? ie 
A. Weber was considered a very fine pianist. He 
much music for the piano, which is played with (| 
pleasure and profit by pianists of the present day. | 


A. “Sonata in C. Op. 24,? of which the Ronde 
as “Perpetual Motion” is the finale. The “Cone 
in F Minor,” which is rated as one of the cla 
the piano. The lovely “Invitation to the Danas 
is a piece of idealized dance form. 

19. Q. What movement in the musical arom 
Weber originate? 4 

A. The Romantic Movement. 

20. QO. How does Romanticism in music differ 
Classicism ? 

A. In the Classic spirit pure beauty is sought 
expressed, largely through perfection of form. In| 
mantic music this perfection of form gives way 
expression of the “story” of the work. 


te. i 


The Strength of Silence 


By Ben Venuto 


Tue best teacher is not he who talks the most. There 
is such a thing as telling a pupil more than he can re- 
member at one time. There is also such a thing as 
giving admonitions and reproofs so constantly that the 
pupil grows callous to them and they pass over his head 
merely as unpleasant noise, thus defeating their own 
end, 

The late S. E. Jacobson, a noted violin teacher of Chi- 
cago, who trained probably a greater number of suc- 
cessful symphony orchestra violinists than any other 
one teacher that could be named, was a good illustration 
of the contrary trait. Listening with undivided atten- 
tion to a pupil’s playing, he scarcely would say a dozen 
words during the lesson hour, but the few words he did 
say were exactly what were necessary to the case in 
hand, and were uttered with an air of good nature and 
with a serene confidence that they would be both under- 
stood and remembered, as indeed they were. 

In the writer’s earlier years he served for a time as 
accompanist in the studio of a very successful vocal 
teacher, who had much the same habit. To be sure, in 
the first lessons, when this teacher was endeavoring to 
“place” the voice properly, he was by no means sparing 
of advice, illustration and admonition; but later on, in 
the study of vocalizes and repertoire, he was almost as 
economical of words as the violin teacher alluded to 
above. In my youthful inexperience I had an’ uneasy 
feeling that perhaps his pupils were not getting taught 
at all—that they were receiving next to nothing in return 
for the somewhat high price they paid, but the results 


showed I was mistaken. Practically all of He P| 
turned out good, well-taught singers, the few excep! 
being those whom he refused to teach further, ; 
as he saw that they were absolutely deficient 
talent or application to practice. ¢ 

Perhaps a little comparison drawn from the s 
of a ship or boat may help to illustrate the mat 
true light. Once started on the right course, the 
man may keep the rudder nearly stationary for 1 
and miles, making merely the slightest possible hat 
as they may be necessary to follow the route. A sut 
nearness to rocks or shoals might make necessa 
quick and violent work with the rudder; but the 1! 
skillful and experienced the pilot, the better he uri 
stands how to keep out of such emergencies alto el 
Of course, in a narrow and crowded harbor, mov 
of the rudder might need to be more frequent an 
cate; but only a greenhorn could imagine that t 
man who kept the rudder turning back and f 
better earning his wages than the one who held it 

Now that is what a teacher really is—a skill 
The motive power is furnished by the pupil’s ye 
tice. If there is not motive power, the best steerin 
the world will not advance a ship an inch. An 
other hand, mere motive power without skilled 
will be extremely dangerous, If we happen 
the right course already, for the time being, it 
just as much to have the skilled assurance of 
as it is to have the direction properly changed 
proper time arrives. 


EK ETUDE 


UNGARY for centuries has been 
known as the Land of Rhythm 
and Melody. In modern times, 
thanks to Bartok and others, it has, 
the rest of Europe, become a land of revo- 
nary harmonies. The last time I was in 
vary I was amazed at the modern tenden- 
In some cases it seemed as though the 
josers were trying to vie with each other 
e which could be the most iconoclastic. 
is very different from the music that the 
1 identifies as Hungarian, marked as it 
lilting melodies and inebriating rhythms. 
he true music of the Hungarian .is the 
> of moods. Some of the modern music 
yy native land might make one think that 
perpetual mood of the Hungarian is in- 
y. This, however, is ridicuously far from 
vase. The Hungarian spirit remains the 
It is direct, often naive, natural, un- 
red and sometimes terribly intense. There 
. old proverb that the Hungarian enjoys 
lf when he cries. Most Hungarian love 
;, for instance, are very sad. Love is a 
us matter with the Hungarian peasant. 
e is rarely an element of frivolity about 
te loves deeply and passionately; and his 
> must fit the mood. 
he Spirit of the Lassu—such as those slow 
ments in the Liszt Rhapsodies, which have 
ned so many, is a spirit of melancholy. 
e movements must be played as though 
cing from a heart overburdened with sor- 
The Hungarian, however, revels in his 
w. It is something very deep and inti- 
to him and by no means an objectionable 
rience. 
very good way, for one who is not famil- 
vith Hungary, to remember the compara- 
tempos of Hungarian movements, is the 
wing : 
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“When one heard this remarkable man there 
was no sense of pity at his misfortune, but 
rather one of astonishment and envy. With 
one arm and one hand he managed, by extreme 
dexterity and rapid use oi the pedal, to pro- 
duce effects that many pianists with both hands 
could not equal. To hear him play the Second 
Rhapsody, of Liszt, was so amazing that with 
one’s eyes closed one could hardly credit that 
he had ever been injured. His programs looked 
like those of the ordinary virtuoso pianist’s re- 
cital. Of course, his great wealth and aris- 
tocracy and his ‘affliction’ may have drawn 
some to his recitals, but musicians went to hear 
extremely beautiful performances by a born 
musician. Count Zichy became director of the 
Hungarian National Academy of Music. He 
was also intendent of the National Theatre and 
Opera and President of the National Conser- 
vatory. He composed numerous works for 
orchestras, stage and piano. Hungarians are 
proud of the wonderful achievements of this 
man who, by reason of his birth, wealth and 
affliction, might easily have resigned himself to 
a life of worthlessness, but who by reason of 
enormous energy and an indomitable will 
made himself one of the great figures of Hun- 
garian history. 


Dilettantism 


66 ILETTANTISM is one of the ob- 

stacles of art. Dilettantes are needed 
in all countries. The professional artist must 
depend upon them as does the teacher; but in 
piano playing even the dilettante should aspire 
for solid and thoroughly artistic results. Pos- 
sibly one of the reasons why there are so many 
unusual pianists in Hungary is that they may 
regard music more seriously, and more earn- 
estly than in America. They love music for 


llgato—The very slowest of Hungarian 
ments, comparing to the Italian Grave or 


) in tempo. 

sst—A melancholy movement of lyric 
cter, something akin to Largo. 

ss—A happy, lively movement (pro- 


sed frisch). 
wdas—A very quick inspiring dance. 


Not All Gold 


OT ALL is gold that glitters and not 

all that is current as Hungarian music 
ally Hungarian. The famous Second 
sody of Liszt is far more Slavic in type 
Hungarian. The Sirth Rhapsody, how- 
is typically Hungarian. The fast movement in 
es is a brilliant Czardas and should be played with 
dash and color, and with all the enthusiasm and 
stic characteristic of the Hungarian spirit. Of all 
's works, the Rhapsodies interest me the least; and 
nk that this opinion would be endorsed by most 
‘arian musicians. We feel that Liszt rose to far 
er heights in such works as his glorious B Minor 
fa, one of the greatest masterpieces of music, and 
ch pieces as Annees de pelerinage. 
he Liszt tradition in Hungary is immense. He 
; with the greatest of Hungarian national heroes. 
1 a pedagogical standpoint, his disciples virtually 
| with my teacher, Prof. Rennebaum. Of course, 
are still Liszt disciples; but there are as many in 
‘ica and in otler countries as remain in Hungary. 
though Hungary has produced many great violin- 
of the highest rank, such as Joachim, Auer and 
s, the instrument of Hungary is unquestionably the 

It is very much more adopted in cultured circles 
in almost any other land. Almost everyone who 
any pretention to culture plays a little, at least. 
r people of high social standing play unusually well. 
ict, I have often been astonished at the virtuosity 
en and women who make no claim whatever to be 
ssionals. It is all taken as a matter of course. 
ne of the most striking men of this type was Geza 
* (pronounced Zitt-chee), otherwise Count Vasony 
(He is an uncle of Count Czchenyi, American Am- 
dor from Hungary). Zichy was born of a noble 
y, in 1849. When he was fourteen he lost his right 
as the result of an accident while on a hunting 
lition. Notwithstanding this, his great love for 
> decided him to become a pianist. He practiced 
his left hand so persistently and with such extreme 
mess that he became one of the wonders of the 
cal world. It is doubtful whether his like will 
appear again. Among his teachers were Mayr- 


oar. 


: Hungary, the Land of 
Rhythm and Melody 


An Interview with the Noted Hungarian Piano Virtuoso 


MME. YOLANDA MERO 


Biographical 


Mme. Yolanda Méro, one of the most brilliant 
and accontplished of the present-day pianists, was 
born in Budapest. Her father was a musician 
who recognised his daughter’s pronounced musi- 
cal inclinations and started her musical studies 
at the piano at the age of five. In one year the 
little girl was admitted to the Hungarian National 
Conservatory, although she was then far below 
the age limit. There she became the pupil of 
Auguste Rennebaum, who had herself been a 
pupil of Lisst and was known for the excellence 
with which she transmitted the Lisst traditions 
to her pupils. Mme. Méro made her debut with 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, playing the 
“E Flat Concerto” of Franz Lisst. She then made 
tours of Europe, playing with pronounced suc- 
cess, and her American debut was made in 1909 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, in New 
York, when she played the Chopin “Concerto in 
F Minor” and the Liszt “Concerto in A Major.” 
Her subsequent tours of the United States have 
made her name known from coast to coast as one 
of the most feted pianists of the times. In 1909 
she married Herman Irion, in New York, and has 
since made the American metropolis her home. 


berger, Volkmann, and notably Liszt, who took a great 
interest in the young Count. In addition to his musical 
studies, he became a lawyer and received many high 
positions. Notwithstanding a very busy life in the law, 
he found time to give a great many concerts on tour, 
bestowing the receipts upon various charities in which 
he was interested. 


music’s sake, and are willing to make great 
sacrifices in order to attain the skill that will 
entitle them to be considered worthy musicians. 

“Personally, I believe that the students in 
America should depend more upon the teachers. 
The students are lke the mob; they should be 
led, not permitted to run wild. Respect and 
obedience are traits which in youthful demo- 
cratic America should be cultivated. The 
teacher should be respected and obeyed implic- 
itly. If he does not deserve this, he does not 
deserve to be a teacher. The American stu- 
dent should listen to the teacher’s directions 
with the greatest possible concentration. They 
are the result of years of experience and 
thought. 

“Remember that one cannot become a Carreno in two 
years, nor in four years, even with great native talent. 
You cannot blow up a career like an omelet souffle. I 
know that this is not the popular doctrine in America; 
but I think that the student at a certain stage of his 
career should not attempt to do too much individual 
thinking. Trust in the wisdom of the teacher a little 
more. I am amazed at the audacious opinions ventured 
by young students afflicted by the “superiority complex,” 
or what used to be termed the “swell head.” They give 
criticisms of methods of practice which sound ridiculous, 
coming from young lips. Nothing can take the place 
of work and hard cruel drilling under a really experi- 
enced teacher. The students who try to dodge the gym- 
nasium of scales and arpeggios are likely some day to 
find themselves technical weaklings. 


Original Thinking 


66 F COURSE, the day comes when the artist must 

do a great deal of original thinking, when he 
must be free to let his emotions sway, but that time 
should not come until he has had a most thorough train- 
ing. It does not seem to me that pianists are playing 
with anything like the emotional feeling they used to 
exhibit. Possibly people in this highly mechanical age 
are ashamed to show their emotions. Perhaps there is 
too much intellectuality, too much artificial reserve, too 
much analysis. The modern player does not “let go” 
enough. There seems to be a fear that one’s poetic 
imagination will run away. That is one of the reasons 
why people in this day still hark back to the playing of 
Liszt and Rubinstein. 

“There is an enormous amount of pianistic talent in 
America; but, with it, there is an altogether insufficient 
amount of persistence. One is worthless without the 
other. American students are too willing to consider 
themselves artists, when they are often only amateurs. 
In Hungary the case is quite different. I have heard 
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many, many amateurs, who have played so astonish- 
ingly well, that if they were American, they would be 
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thinking of giving recitals at Steinway, Carnegie or 
Aeolian Hall. Better reserve your recitals until you 


feel that you can give something that is far superior to 
that of fine contemporary artists. Meantime, work un- 
ceasingly. This should not be construed. to mean that 
there are not Americans who have done just this and 
have done it splendidly; but that does not excuse those 
who give exhibitions of their shortcomings under the 
guise of public recitals. More teaching, fewer reci- 
tals, more hard work, fewer failures.” 


Self-Help Questions on Mme. Méro’s Conference 
What is the true music of Hungary? 
What may be said of the sorrow of Hungarians? 
Tell something of comparative Hungarian tenvpos. 
Is the “Second Rhapsody” of Lisst strictly Hun- 
garian? 
5, Tell something of Count Zichy. 


AWNH 


Reveling in Music 


By B. P. Spenser 


WHEN all is said and done, in order to get the most 
out of music we must enjoy it. Fortunately, the art may 
be enjoyed in a dozen different ways. 

The Analytical mind enjoys music as does the ento- 
mologist dissecting a beetle (Prototype, Carl Reinecke). 

The Pensive mind enjoys music as the dreamer is car- 
ried away by visions joyful or sorrowful (Prototype, 
Frederic Chopin). 

The Active, decisive 
to the accuracy of time, 
Bilow). 

The Rhapsodic mind enjoys music as we would enjoy 
airplaning over a volcano or shooting through a rapids 
(Prototype, Franz Liszt). 

The Dynamic mind enjoys music as a mighty cosmic 
force, well-nigh impossible to control by tonal bonds 
(Prototypes, Richard Wagner and Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven). 

The Vigorous, well-balanced mind enjoys music as a 
healthy, human expression of life (Prototype, John Philip 
Sousa). 

The Aesthetic mind enjoys music for the beautiful 
and delectable sound combinations (Prototypes, Debussy, 
Cycil Scott, even Mendelssohn). 

These are just a few of many types. The average 
music lover in America is perhaps too reserved, too 
restricted to enjoy music at its best. We hold on to our 
feelings. We do not give in enough. We are habitually 
undemonstrative. We have an idea that to be proper 
we must be frigid. Not until we‘learn to revel in music 
as a healthy child revels in the June clover fields will 
we get our real reward from the art. 

After all, it is the music we make rather than the 
music we hear which gives us the utmost joy. The per- 
son who hears music has one of the great blessings of 
life; but the person who has the musical ideas go in 
through his eyes, pass through his ego and out again 
in some form of expression, has music in his very soul. 

Little Mary, fingering out her first piece at the piano— 
mastering every little note and count—has a hundred 
times more joy than has the multi-millionaire who, ignor- 
ant of the practical side of the art, may hire a great 
symphony orchestra for his-private enjoyment. 


mind enjoys music in proportion 
accent, rhythm (Hans von 


Chord Playing 


By Iva Dorsey-Jolly 


Ratse hands over the keyboard and let them fall with- 
out any resistance on the chord, and then sink with the 
wrist. Now take up the hand exactly over the notes, 
keeping the hand extended. There is quite a little knack 
in letting the hand fall so; but when after careful prac- 
tice it is once achieved, the chord sounds much richer 
and fuller. : 

Deppe said, “The principle of scale playing and of 
the chord are exactly opposite. In playing the scale one 
must gather his hand into a nut-shell, as it were, and 
play on the finger tips. In taking the chord, on the con- 
trary, the hands must be spread as if going to ask a bless- 
ing.” This is particularly the case with a wide interval. 
Deppe further said, “There is- nothing cramped about 
Rubenstein’s playing. He spreads his hands as if he 
were going to take in the universe, and takes them up 
with the greatest freedom and abandon!” 


Imitation in Musical Compositions 


By S. M.C. 


“TsaBEL Gary, who is learning Bach’s Inventions, says 
that they are full of imitations. 
I always thought that Bach was such a grand composer 
that he had no need of imitating anybody else.” 

“Your opinion of the great master is correct. His 
Inventions and fugues, which are full of imitations, as 
you say, are original creations of the highest order and 
have never been surpassed. But imitation in music does 
not mean that one composer copies or imitates another 
(though there are many such as these) ; it merely means 


. that a melody or phrase which has been used by one 


voice is repeated by another. When the imitation is 
carried through an entire movement, or through a pas- 
sage of some length, it is called a canon. If you ex- 
amine Bach’s Invention No. 4, for example, you will 
find two melodies, a bass and a soprano, running through 
the whole piece, so that it could be performed by two 
singers.” 

“This seems to be different from the music we ordi- 
narily hear.” 

“So it is. It is called polyphonic music, from the 
Greck, poly, meaning many, and phonos, meaning sound. 
In other words, it is music having several melodies running 
along at the same time. This distinguishes it from homo- 
phonic music, in which the melody is the principal factor, 
all other parts being subsidiary; that is, simply accom- 
paniment. To return to Bach’s Invention No. 4, the first 
eight notes are the subject for imitation. Throughout 
the entire first period the treble leads, and the bass after- 
wards imitates. In the seventh measure the second period 
begins and the bass leads. Now listen carefully while 
I play, and count how many times the bass imitates 
the treble throughout the piece.” 

“Seven times; in measures 1, 2, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20.” 

“Correct. Now listen again, and see how many times 
the treble imitates the bass.” 

“Four times.” 

“Correct again. Now can you tell me one respect in 
which you think this 
‘pretty music’ you are accustomed to hear?” 


What does she mean? > 


~ ance with certain rules which govern this mit yo 
Ly, 


music differs from the merely 


“Let me see. . . . It makes you think, for on 

“To be sure it does, and for this reason it is ‘son 
times called intellectual music, for it appeals rat 
to the mind than to the heart.” 

“T never thought of that before. 
there are to learn in music!” 

“We also mentioned the fugue, which is a f 
composition in which one voice announces a sub 
theme which is taken up in turn by the other voic 
each one entering after the previous one has co let 
the subject. But in the fugue the imitating voice d 
not enter upon the same degree as the anteced 
on the octave, but answers in a different key, in accor 


How ma 


of composition. If ‘you ever study counterpoint y 
learn how these forms are constructed.” 

“What is counterpoint?” 

“Tt is the art of writing two or more melo 
that they may be satisfactorily performed at t 
time. Ages ago it was defined ‘nota contra not 
punctum contra punctum, note against note, o 
eas point. Notes were at a called points, h 


We distinguish between strict and free aia 
In the former we build one or more melodies on a giy 
melody, called the cantus firmus.” 7 
“Is the study of counterpoint of much importa 
“To. be sure it is, for free counter point enter 


Harmony has grown in importance, so as to pati 
complete change from the old polyphonic style 
modern or homophohic.” 

“Music that makes one think so much must 
interesting. I am anxious to try those Jnventio 


Aids for the Slow Reader 


By Mae-Aileen Erb 


OccASIONALLY, in the class of the most conscientious 
of teachers, there will be found a pupil whose mental 
processes work slowly, and who, despite careful drilling, 
will continue to confuse the location of notes when finding 
them on the keyboard. Such a child when the music calls 
for, say, A, second space, treble staff, will possibly point 
to the A below middle C, or to the A an octave higher 
than that designated on the printed page. The following 
suggestions, if persisted in regularly, will overcome this 
trouble. 

First of all, the teacher should draw on a large sheet 
of cardboard, the diagram which follows, marking the 
lewest note, F, middle C and the highest note, G, in red 
ink or crayon. 


On the keyboard, with red crayon, mark the three cor- 
responding keys with an X. 

Point to the first note on the diagram (F) and have the 
cliild sound F on the piano, saying, “space ;” then point to 
G and let him touch G (on piano) without sounding it, 
saving, “line.” Go through the entire range of the Great 
Staff in this manner. The process should also be 
reversed: silence for the spaces and sound for the lines. 

Prepare another sheet of cardboard as shown below, 
making the notes of good size and allowing plenty of space 
between them, in order not to cause confusion. 


Ex.2 evn 2 al 
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chords in the various keys will prove a decided 


the pupil point to them or sound them on the pian 
it is deemed advisable, skip around. As facility is gai 
set the metronome at 40 and gradually increase the spe 
Next is a written drill which will require conce ntrat. 
and will stimulate action in the child’s mind. Our ‘fi 
diagram showed us the twenty-three notes which co 
prise the Great Staff. Again call the pupil’s attentio 
these same keys on the piano. Now point to any o th 
keys at random and direct him to write the notes in th 
proper places on the staffs drawn in his music ta 4 
For the pupil who is more advanced but who 
slowly, a thorough drill in the recognition of © 


his reading. Prepare diagrams for each key sho 
tonic and dominant seventh chords and their ir 
as: ! 


og 


ix 
a 4 


no matter which chord you point to, he can pla 
mediately without resorting to the painful habit o 
out each note of the chord. 

Effort along these lines will bring most g 
results, and whether given to the dull or to the al 


“The pianoforte is the ideal instrument for mi 
joyment of the highest type, when the mastery 0 
board is combined with thorough musical pro fic 
—Cari FAELTEN,. é 
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‘he Irresistible Lure of Gypsy Music 


By JUDGE TOD B. GALLOWAY 
Composer of “The Gypsy Trail” and many famous SONGS 


“Tis a Romany tale 
That up in the moon 
Each midnight a gypsy 
Is playing a tune.” 


¢ O SAYS an old French legend. But the gypsy 
is not confined either to midnight or the moon in 
} his making of music. He is ready with it at any 
and all times. 
race of people lives in history through the things 
have contributed to the world’s happiness and better- 
—in other words, by what they have added to civil- 
yn. In all the hundreds of years since the gypsy first 
ne known in his wanderings over the earth, he has 
1 but one thing of real value to man, and that, his 
ce 
e may remember him for his romantic life and sur- 
dings, his folk tales and his wanderings; but if these 
all forgotten we would ever be his debtors for his 
less harmonies. 
e have known Romanies, as fortune tellers, horse 
‘rs, horse doctors, tinkers, metal makers and workers, 
srs of rugs and baskets, child stealers, rogues, cheats, 
yockets, thieves, swindlers—but the term which we 
gratefully apply to them is—musicians. For each 
every gypsy is a musician at heart who can not only 
but also compose. 
ay back in the far off days when the gypsies set 
yn their endless wanderings, they brought with them 
only their Oriental love of music but also the very 
uments with which to make it. When we listen to 
rchestra today we do not realize that many of the 
uments we hear were introduced to the world by 
_ wandering outcasts. A Romany is a natural fiddler. 
gypsy legend in regard to the origin of that instru- 
_is, that once a maiden was deeply in love and her 
was not returned. In despair she appealed to the 
for aid. He promised that he would help her if 
would give him her parents and her four brothers. 
sted as she was to them, she loved her sweetheart 
‘; so she gave them to the Evil One. He made of 
father a box, of the mother, a bow, and of the 
iers four strings. He then taught the maiden to play 
iddle; and with it she won her lover. But the devil 
‘ and seized them both, and the fiddle was left in 
forest. A poor gypsy came by, saw it, and began 
ay on it, Wherever he went, into town, village or 
tryside, he made everyone laugh and weep as he 
>; and so Romanies have done ever. since. 


The Tinkling Cymbal 


HEN the Apostle Paul said, “I am become as 
‘ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” he did not 
refer to the cymbals we sce in the orchestras to- 
for surely they could not be called tinkling. He 
ed to the instrument which we now call the cembalo 
zmbal which is descended from the psaltery of the 
: and is the great-great-grandfather of the piano. 
ou have ever seen a gypsy orchestra, you will re- 
ber the box-like instrument which resembles a 
| piano with the strings exposed. 
1ese strings are struck by the player with hammers 
red at one end with soft felt and at the other with 
leather. The cerbalo player, with marvelous dexter- 
ills the place of several instruments in the orchestra. 
an make it loud and strong and in the next moment 
the tinkling cymbal to which the Apostle alluded. 
Cembalo,” says one, “builds a mass of harmony like 
blossoms and leafage that completely envelop the 
al trunk and branches of certain tropical trees. 
hile we associate pipes or flutes with Greece, be- 
: Pan the god of shepherds is said by mythology to 
invented them; as a matter of fact, they were played 
in India long before Greece was known. The gyp- 
brought with them what they call the mishal, a 
le, a vertical flute which today we call Pan’s pipes. 
msists of anywhere from seven to twenty flutes 
ned in a row or curve and closed at the lower end. 
unless you happen to hear Roumanian gypsies play, 
ire not likely to see them, as the ]Tungarian .gypsies 
se we hear the oftenest—do not use it. It came 
the East and was used there long before Pan sat 
id on damp, moss-coyered stones and piped to shep 
e bag-pipe is called the national instrument of Scot- 
To tell a native of that land that it did not origin- 


ate there would be almost an insult. There is 
no instrument of which a people are fonder or 
prouder than the Scots of “the pipes.” Wher- 
cver they live they have the bagpipe and its 
shrill music. We remember it was the quick 
ear of a Scotchwoman who caught the far off 
skirl of the pipes when the exhausted British 
garrison at the siege of Lucknow was about to 
surrender, and she cried: “Dinna ye hear the 
slogan?” She knew that relief was coming; 
and she was right. 

We must, however, give the wandering gypsy 
the credit for bringing the bagpipe from the 
ancient to the modern world. We read in the 
Bible that King Nebuchadnezzar set up a golden 
image on the plains of Babylon, which he com- 
manded every one to worship. “That at what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of 
musick, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up.” The 
sackbut is the bagpipe, and the dulcimar is the 
cembalo, The oboe is also said to have been 
first known to the gypsy. 


Music for Tribal Use 

YPSY songs composed of their own verse and 
G music are not often heard by outsiders, These 

they keep to themselves, for themselves, for the 
expression of joy or sorrow on various occasions. As 
a rule their vocal music is not very good. .Few Romany 
women have good voices. Too much open air life, too 
much wild dancing and their cries in executing them, 
too much fatigue in caring for many children, rob their 
voices of freshness and charm, 

But the instrumental music of the gypsies has an inde- 
scribable power and appeal which, once heard, cannot 
be forgotten, They have woven their secret life story 
into their harmonies. Their music, in its making and in 
its style, is as mysterious as their lives. In the first 
place there are few Romanies who can read notes. They 
play almost wholly by improvising. The leader with his 
violin will take a strain or air and follow it out in any 
manner that his mood may fancy; and all the rest of 
the players, with marvelous intuition, will build up an 
elaborate and difficult accompaniment around it. If 
a Romany once hears an air, he never forgets it and 
can reproduce it entirely. The story is told that on 
one occasion Strauss, the waltz king, was rehearsing 
with his orchestra, a new unpublished piece. A gypsy 
was lingering around listening, but no one paid any at- 
tention to him. The same evening Strauss went to 
hear the gypsy orchestra play and was dumbfounded to 
hear it reproduce his new waltz perfectly. The* gypsy 
leader had caught the theme and from that his orchestra 
was able to improvise the entire score. 

The verbs “to command’ and “to obey” do not exist 
in the gypsy language; and as this race admits no laws, 
rules or discipline, so is their music. It follows no musi- 
cal laws or precedents. Liszt, the great scholar, com- 
poser and pianist, made a life study of it; and he tells 
us he could not unravel the mystery of their compositions. 
He says they are “like great birds shyly moving among 
thorny bushes in full bloom.” All the great musicians— 
Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Von Weber, 
Brahms and Berlioz—owe a deep debt to gypsy music; 
and it has influenced all modern composers. It is always 
passionate and sings the sorrows and joys of all man- 
kind. From heart-breaking sadness it suddenly turns to 
a whirlwind of gladness and joy, just as the Romany 
does himself. 

Schubert was once invited to visit a Hungarian noble- 
man; but on the way he met a band of gypsies and was 
so captivated by their music that he forgot all about his 
invitation and remained with them all summer. 


Playing by Ear 
NE REMARKABLE thing in connection with 
gypsy music is what they call “playing in the ear” 
of a listener. A Jeader picks out from his audience 


one person to whom he and his band will devote their 
attention until the listener is fairly hypnotized by their 
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music. The gypsy, in a way which seems uncanny, reads 
from the expressions on his hearer’s face, his emotions 
and feelings; and these the Romany translates into the 
most beautiful and appealing strains. Many writers have 
described this marvelous power which belongs to the 
Romany alone. There is a story of an Austrian noble- 
man, a fine looking war veteran, familiar with the varia- 
tions of gypsy music, who was seated one evening in a 
café where one of their orchestras was playing. After 
gazing thoughtfully about, he drew from his pocket a 
1000 crown note and, tearing it in half, he gave one half 
to the gypsy leader and pasted the other half on_ his 
own forehead to indicate that if the music was satis- 
factory, the leader would receive that also. Fixing his 
eyes on the old soldier, the gypsy began playing on his 
violin, slowly adyancing down the aisle, his body sway- 
ing like a panther, his eyes aflame. 

One by one the other players joined him until the 
whole group was gathered around the nobleman’s table, 
swaying like a corn field under a wind, as they played. 
With every nerve atingle they poured forth melodies 
of love, pain and rapture. Now gay, now intoxicating, 
living and dying like a great plaintive sigh. _ Tears he- 
gan to fall from the old man’s eyes. The music had 
conquered and he handed the leader the other half of the 
1000 crown note. 

Elizabeth Robbins Pennell describes a similar experi- 
euce of her own in which she says: ‘“There was a scent 
of dry rose leaves in their music, the windings of the 
river in the moonlight, the voice of love.” 


The Story Teller 

F YOU were to go into the Orient today, in every city, 
at every camp-fire in the desert,- wherever men 
gather together, you will find the professional story 
teller, the man whose only occupation in life is to re- 
count marvelous tales like those we read in the Arabian 
Nights—of fairies, demons, dragons, fairy carpets, genii 
and adventurers. So the gypsy, true to his Oriental in- 

heritance, has been our greatest story teller. 

From him we have the large majority of the folk- 
tales, legends and fairy stories which have delighted us 
from early childhood and which no one is too old to 
enjoy. Hans Christian Andersen and the Grimm 
Brothers, whose names are household words, owe, as 
we do, an everlasting debt to the gypsies. Liszt. calls 
them “human birds nestling where they would in the 
forest or upon the bosom of the mountains—human 
birds granted a musical soul.” Yes, a soul for music and 
for romance. 


Self-Test Questions on Judge Galloway’s Article 

(1) What did the gypsies bring with them on their 
early wanderings? 

(2) What is the nature of the Cembalo? 

(3) To what origin is the Bagpipe traced? 

(4) Do the Romanies ever record their music? 

(5) What gift have the gypsies for “playing by 
ear?” 
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A Practical Method of Teaching Treble 
and Bass Notes 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


No saying is truer than “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” 

My plan of securing ability to locate quickly any note 
of either staff—above or below—has been tested with 
hundreds of students, even with a child of eight years, 
who learned them perfectly in two lessons. Perhaps the 
system may help others; so here it is. 

After a student is perfectly acquainted with the extent 
and names of the keys, and is thus impressed with. the 
recurrence necessary of the same A, B, C, D, E, F, Gin 
different degrees of sound, teach that it was necessary 
also to invent some signs for these keys. 

What is a way to identify certain keys with certain 
notes? This way is suggested as thorough and not hard. 
Notes are written on two staves called treble and bass, 
and each staff might be likened to a long ladder of five 
lines and four spaces with a short ladder above and a 
short ladder below, making it easy to see its number, in 
case of cach note. Now, begin with the long ladder of 
the treble clef or staff and its first line is middle E of 
the piano and go up from it. Of course, as we utilize 
spaces—G, B, D, F, up the piano are other lines, and 
F, A, C, E are in the four spaces. 

For the short ladder above, begin with G, in first short 
space, and add B, D, F, A for other five spaces. Then 
next to G is A on the first line and C, E, G, B, on the 
other lines. This brings you to the last high octave C— 
C which is written 8 va, and not necessary to learn. 

Then going down the piano take D, first space below 
the treble staff, and other spaces will be B, G, E, C; and, 
starting back four lines, take middle C for the first line 
and others down, A, F, D, B. Thus you have provided 
with notes—not hard to memorize or read—keys ranging 


eo 


from the fifth short ladder line above down to the 


fifth below and each of them is a B and four octaves 


oll li 


apart—another help to memory and playing. 

1 ant to our purpose— 
notes must be written differently on the bass staff, but 
teach that every treble note known must be made a third 
higher for the bass note in corresponding long or short 
ladders of it. Then, it is easy for the student to change 
E, G, B, D; F of the treble long lines to G, B, D, F, A 
of the bass; and F, A, C, E, of the treble long spaces to 
A, C, E, G. But in the short ladders, for practical 
purposes, you need only to learn short spaces above 


e 
B, D, F, A, and lines C, E, G, B,—= but down, short 
spaces below F, D, B, G, E and short lines E, C, A, F, 


D, B=thus keeping B as the extreme of each staff and 
oe 
four octaves each and means of quickly recognizing 
every key by its note. It remains to call attention to the 
fact that the two lowest octaves of treble staff and the 
two highest octaves of bass staff mean identical keys to 
be recognized by their EO or bass notes, as the case 
may be. 


Five Reasons Why You Should Study 
The Piano 


By Harold Mynning 


BECAUSE it teaches you how to concentrate. “Music,” 
says president-emeritus Eliot of Harvard, is the great- 
est mind trainer in the world. 

Because it cultivates a sense of the beautiful. 
thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Because the whole progress of the human race since 
the stone age is wrapped up in the development of the 
hand. It therefore becomes plain that anything that 
tends to enhance the skillful use of the hand makes for 
progress. — 

Because music brings you in contact with the fruits 
of the most inspired minds of the ages. Like nothing 
else, perhaps, it teaches you the universality of man. 

Because it teaches decision. Lack of decision is one 
of the bugaboos that keeps many back. If one prac- 
tices correctly on the piano, the decision habit is. culti- 
vated. The brain gives an order and the finger immedi- 
ately carries out this order. In time this is done with 
great rapidity. Indeed the study of any musical instru- 
ment is an object lesson in the importance of cultivating 
good habits and of not acquiring bad ones. 


And a 


Nervousness 


By Francesco Berger 


HEN A PUPIL, who can play a piece quite 

correctly, has, on a particular occasion played 

it very badly, bungled its passages and made a 

hash of it generally, she is prone to excuse 
herself by declaring that she felt so overcome by nervous- 
ness as to lose all power of command of her fingers. 
When this has happened, I have mostly endeavored to 
console her with the assurance that, after all, nervous- 
ness is the index of an artistic temperament; though even 
while administering this consolation, I have wished that 
if Mr. Artistic Temperament must have an “index” at 
all, he would select some other method of announcing 
his presence. 

Nervousness betrays itself differently in different per- 
sons. A man who ordinarily is a quiet, almost serious 
one, has been known, when under its influence, to behave 
in quite opposite fashion. He will make, jokes, laugh at 
his own witticisms, move parts of his anatomy into con- 


FRANZ LISZT 
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tortions, and play the fool generally. While another, 
though normally talkative and even funny, will, when 
nervous, become tongue-tied, absent-minded, or even for- 
getful of elementary etiquette. 

Some of our greatest artists, on stage or platform, 
whose public performances have always been highly suc- 
cessful, have never been able to shake it off completely. 
Though free from it on one occasion, it will return on the 
next. If a singer, the voice will tremble; if a violinist, 
it will mar intonation; if a pianist, it will all but paralyze 
the fingers; and in all these cases lapse of memory is a 
super-added trouble. 

What is known as “stage fright” does not affect nov- 
ices only. A celebrated actor, when playing a new part, 
often succumbs to this overwhelming impediment; and 
a scandal-loving public is generally ready to attribute 
his hesitation to intoxication, which is as ungenerous as 
it is unfounded. 

If we analyze what causes nervousness in an adult 
performer, we. shall discover its most tyranical ingredi- 
ent to be his acute sense of responsibility, which, of 
course, is absent in a child. The adult is never without 
latent fear that his performance may fall short of his 
best, or may not happen to be to the taste of that partic- 
ular audience. If he fails, his next engagement may be 
jeopardized, his future earnings may be reduced, his 
dependent belongings may suffer. These considerations 
make him anxious, and anxiety makes him nervous. . The 
infant-prodigy is a stranger to this mental worry. When 
once he has mastered the technical difficulties of his task 
(and being a prodigy this has not cost him much trouble) 
he has no further cares, and is as ready to play to two 
thousand as to half a dozen. If he can do it right once, 
he can do it equally well over and over again. And he 


‘effort, but will cease to feel so if you accustom yo ar 


does. He runs off the platform laughing and h; 
though his performance had been a joke or a game, 
Apropos the fatal effect of nervousness, I recall ‘re 
ing an instance of it when I was myself a youthful pia 
forte desperado, and this it is: A certain Oriental prir 
possessed a magnificent pearl, which he wished to si 
pend from the neck of his favorite wife. He sent ; 
the most accredited jewel worker in his city and co 
missioned him to pierce the pearl at both ends, j 
pressing him with its enormous value and command; 
him to be most careful in executing the job. He pro 
ised to promote him to the rank of nobility if ne 
gave satisfaction, but threatened to behead hice 
spoiled the pearl. In fear and trepidation the craf st 
set to work and had but partially succeeded when 
extra tremor of his hand shattered the gem. He hurr 
to his employer, flung himself at his feet, and y 
promptly beheaded, still clasping the fragments. 
The tyrant sought high and low for another pearl 
equal beauty and Walon and at length secured one. a! 
time he sent to foreign lands in quest of an exy 
pearl piercing, and, having found one, entrusted his orc 
to him, with the promise of a huge fee for his rewa 
and the threat of slow torture before death should 
fail to accomplish his task. The man did not dare 
thwart so powerful a prince, though he undertoo 
order reluctantly. Day by day his anxiety grew, a 
his fears of possible failure increased. But lured by | 
prospect of enormous wealth, he tried to overcom 
nervousness by potations of strong drink. These m: 
his hands still more tremulous, bth by a very sligh 
miscalculated screw, the pearl split, and its fragme’ 
scattered the floor. He did not wait for the ful 
of his dire sentence, but rushed to the nearest river 2 
committed suicide. 5 
Still bent on his purpose, the prince obtained ath 
pearl. But this time he sent for an apprentice to a to 
maker and, without promise or threat, handed him 
pearl, with the remark: ‘Here, my lad, just bore 
holes in this little thing, and do it as quickly as 
can.” The lad, who had never seen a pearl and therefi 


homing to uetivee the pearl, duly perforated at | 
ends. He was rewarded not only by a large fortu 
but was ordered to take possession of the lady, of 
during the intervals, her brutal owner had grown 
The ioral of this tale is, I think, quite obviou 

Nervousness mostly results from insufficient 
tion. If you try to do something with which you 
not familiar, you are likely to be overcome by the s 


to make effort. To play a piece correctly once is 
guarantee that you will be able to do so the n 
Until you have played it correctly countless time 
cession, without one intermediate failure, you ca 
confident that you have mastered it. Repetition, 
wearisome, is the only safe road to ultimate certé 
and certainty begets confidence; and confidence 
lates nervousness. 
It took many days to build Rome; it needed con 
to sail across the ocean and find the land which Co 
bus knew was there; and William Tell could never 
hit the apple on his son’s head, had not his hand 
steady, his aim perfect, and his heart a stout one. Cr 
petence and confidence are twin- “sisters, in whose a 
ulary there i is no such word as 


“failure,” ei 


Do You Know 


Tat the first concerts in London, at which an aw 
was admitted for an admission fee, were those 
Banister, between 1672 and 1678? 

That the Concerts Spirituels of Paris have bee 
tinuous existence since the first one on March 
except for a lapse from some time in 1791 to 18( a 
were founded as a means of entertainment on chu 
festival days when opera could not be given. 

That Frederick the Great, like the young Handel, 
his musical studies in secret and with his mother’s ¢ 
nivance, contrary to his father’s command? 

That O Deathe, O Deathe, rock me asleepe! wr te 
Anne Boleyn shortly before her execution, was 
known song to be written with an independent ac 
ment? 5. 

That as early as 250 B. C. Ctesibius of Alexandri 
vented an organ which embodied most of the vital pi it 
ples of the modern instrument? 

That fifteen Bachs became sufficiently famous as 
cians to leave distinct records in musical history? be 
’ That the first Sonata for the piano was Ww: 
Johann Kuhnau who was the predecessor of Bac 
ganist of St. Thomas’s Church of Leipsig? 
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“Get a Musical Education First’’ 


An Interview with the Internationally Famous Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano 


me. Matzenauer was born at Temesvar, 
gary. Her father was an orchestral conduc- 
md her mother a dramatic soprano. Her first 
ilse was to become an actress, but with the 
lopment of her voice she was placed under 
nstruction of Mme. Neuendorff, in Graz, and 
Antonia Mielke and Franz Emerich. Her 


ET A MUSICAL EDUCATION FIRST.’ 
That is a sentence which should be written 
over the door of every vocal studio and 
every school where voice is taught. There 
umberless singers who have been crippled through- 
heir entire careers because they have not had any 
ig of the background of music. In their childhood, 
have perhaps aspired to become singers. Some 
parent has discovered what he believed was an 
al voice. Then either one of two things happens 
child is sent to a teacher with experience and a 
ience, who tells the parent that it is not safe to 
vocal instruction in childhood; or the child is sent 
| ignoramus or a charlatan, who will do anything 
t money and actually tries to teach the child things 
1 should be given only to the mature person. 
iis is particularly the case with girls. The girl 
sings about in her childhood in a natural way, rarely 
any harm to her voice. Let her fall into the hands 
le ignoramus or the charlatan—particularly the 
itan with a method—and a burden is placed upon 
oice. The child’s pride is aroused. She likes to 
off before her friends. She likes to “hit” high 
and does so all the more when she finds that they 
he sure bait for ignorant applause. Before she 
is old enough for proper instruction in singing 
oice will already show signs of wear. Now and 
a particularly strong voice survives; but there are 
rous instances of childyen who did show a great 
of promise whose voices have been destroyed by 
ant teachers. It has always seemed to me that 
teen or eighteen years of age is sufficiently early 
1e girl to commence actual vocal study. 
> actual time will be lost by waiting until sixteen 
seventeen. In fact the girl should keep very in- 
ously employed-every day of her youth in getting 
sical background. Music has advanced so enor- 
y that it is difficult to get the right kind of a 
ation in ten years. In the same time the girl is 
sed to get a good general education, keep her health 
lave a little of the fun to which all young people 
atitled. 
y strong advice would be to have all vocal students 
with the piano at about the age of six or seven 
ier if the conditions are propitious). After a knowl- 
of the literature of the piano has been secured, so 
che student can play with facility, attention shou!d 
ven to the operatic scores. It is assumed that the 
nt has also had lessons in harmony and knows 
hing of the instruments of the orchestra. 


Study Piano First 


i| Y FATHER wasa conductor at the Opera and my 
mother was a prima donna. Fate had not been 
ther kind to them; and, owing to various political 
tions, positions in the opera houses were not any 
ecure. It was for this reason that it was decided 
- was not to follow a stage career, My father and 
2r expected me to become a pianist. Therefore, 
a very careful training. I was not advanced to the 
so Stage, but I was able to play such things as 
in Nocturnes and Beethoven Sonatas. This has 
of enormous advantage to me all my professional 
In the first place, I have not been dependent upon 


y : yaa : : 
ich;’ and in the second place the piano is an instru- . 


which gives one such a fine insight of the whole 
‘round of music that it enabled me to learn scores 
ughly and accurately in far less time. 

oreover, it is extremely difficult for the singer to 
the piano later in life when there is so much else 
itn and so many other things to think about. There- 
if you have a daughter whom you expect to have 
ne an opera singer at some time, do not fail to 
her a thorough drilling at the keyboard. My father 
to play with me such works as the Euryanthe Over- 
and the Meistersinger Vorspiel in four-hand arrange- 


MME, MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


Biographical 


debut occurred as Puck in “Oberon” in the Opera 
at Strassburg. This was followed by a three-year 
engagement. From 1904 to 1911 she sang the 
leading contralto parts at the Court Opera in 
Munich and at the Prins-Regenten Theatre. In 
1911 she sang at Bayreuth. In the same year 
she made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 


ments. Thus I had the opportunity early in life of 
absorbing certain musical characteristics which can come 
only from long experience with operatic music. 

“One of the greatest curses of the operatic stage is 
the coddling of mediocrity. There is no profession in 
the world more terrible than that of opera, if you have 
not climbed to the top of the ladder. Unless the child 
shows indications of being something very extraordinary, 
better not think of a stage career. Get a fine musical 
education, of course, that will be a delight and a joy as 
long as you live, but keep away from the professional 
side of opera. I believe in this firmly. My daughter 
does not show distinctive operatic talent, and for that 
reason I am not giving her such training. It is far 
better for the girl to be happily married and at the head 
of a fine home than to struggle through the terrific 
battle of operatic life, unless she is endowed by nature 
with exceptional gifts. 

“One other word of caution seems necessary in address- 
ing American girls. They do not seem to realize that 
the voice has to be trained and built like the muscles 
of the athlete. The strain of singing in opera is noth- 
ing short of enormous. Only the very best voices, housed 
in strong bodies and carefully and thoroughly trained, 
will stand this strain. The average parent has no idea 
of this. Let him stand in a huge armory and try to talk 
for an hour in a loud tone of voice and he will grasp 
what I mean. The American girl who steps from the 
studio (after a few short months of training) to the 
operatic stage, is very likely to be doomed to tragic 
disappointment. She should have acquired her strength 
under a skilled trainer, just as the athlete trains in the 
gymnasium and on the track. The impatience of the 
American girl and the “American parent to get quick 
results and sudden fame has been responsible for many 
failures. Wait! Don’t hurry! There is plenty of 
time! The period of study may be expensive, but it is 
far more expensive to fail. 

“My mother, fortunately, had been a pupil of Mathilde 
Marchesi, and she started me with my first vocal work. 
Some readers may possibly know the famous Marchesi 
Elementary Exercises for the Development of the Voice 


MADAME MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


House in New York. Since then she has sung 
at Buenos Aires as well as London, Paris, Madrid, 
Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and has 
also devoted much of her time to concert tours 
all over the U.S. A. Few singers of her time 
have vied with her in the union of opulent voice 
with rare dramatic instinct. 


(Exercises Elementaires Gradues pour le Developpement 
de la Voix). Marchesi believed that the first exercises 


should be in half-tones, thus: 


“In this way each scale within the range of the voice 
was treated, the exercises being sung very slowly indeed. 
This chromatic study of the scale was excellent for 
intonation—that is, correct pitch. It is possibly better 
than starting with the regular scale tones. The regular 
scale was, however, Marchesi’s next step, in an exercise 


like this: 


The Teacher’s Ear 


66 HESE Marchesi exercises advance to the trill, 

the mordent and the grupetto, and, while not 
difficult technically, do nevertheless embody all those 
simple things which are, after all, the most difficult to 
do when they are done well. While the exercises in 
themselves are important (and the Marchesi Exercises 
may be obtained in many editions), the manner of sing- 
ing them is more important. Voice is one of the arts in 
which a teacher in person seems imperative. Few artists 
succeed in doing entirely without a teacher. One’s own 
ear is treacherous. The teacher who fearlessly points 
out faults and suggests remedies for their correction 
often hears the singer far better than the singer does 
herself. Nevertheless, one must form the habit of in- 
cessant self-correction and self-analysis. As long as 
the singer lives there are the daily problems of how. to 
improve, how to advance in art. Without these the life 
would be very dull and uninteresting indeed. 

“Rest is very desirable for the voice. I know that 
there are singers who contend that they exercise their 
voices every day, even while on their vacations. I 
don’t. I am convinced that if the voice is properly 
trained one may take even a long vacation and resume 
work again after a little preliminary practice, with 
definite gains for the voice. One does not forget how to 
walk, or how to swim, or how to speak; and if singing’ 
is natural, one should not forget how to sing. 

“Personally, I believe very greatly in humming exer- 
cises, especially if those exercises are done so that all 
strain is removed from the throat and the tones placed 
high in the pharynx and nose so that they ring naturally. 
Such an exercise as the following, sung easily and nat- 
urally, but with sonority, always proves beneficial to me: 


APRIL 


“Even after the singer's voice has been thoroughly 
trained, there still remains the matter of getting a reper- 
toire—a truly enormous task for the dramatic mezzo- 
soptano in these days. The lyric and coloratura sopranos 
of yesterday sang music that called for very little drama- 
tic action and compbaranvely little study outside of gain- 
ing a flawless coloratura and a lovely tone. The dramatic 
soprano must be an actress of power to succeed. She 
must have a vocal technic to sing Wagner, Strauss, 
Moussorgsky and other composers of extremely diffi- 
cult and intricate music. This takes years to acquire. 
I consider the seven years that I spent with Felix Mottl, 
in Munich, the most valuable in my career. This great 
disciple of Wagner knew just what the master wanted 
every moment the singer was on the stage. He was 
most exacting in securing it. The training was very 
hard, but invaluable. 

“Tn the matter of acting, a great deal is due to the 
stage director. Anton Fuchs, in Europe, and Wymetal, 
at the Metropolitan, have been priceless guides to me. 
Such a role as that in ‘Jenufa’ demands as much his- 
trionic skill as vocal and musical skill. One has to learn 
the score so thoroughly that one can give all one’s emo- 
tional strength to the acting part of the work. Wymetal 
rehearses exhaustively, and his productions move with 
the sureness and naturalness of the finely staged drama. 
In fact, if the music were taken away entirely, they would 
stand as powerful dramatic productions.” 
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Self-Help Questions on Mme. Matzenauer’s Article 

1. How have the careers of many singers been crippled? 

2. Does the girl vocal student who waits until the age 
of sixteen or seventeen lose time? 

3. What should vocal students study at the age of six 
or seven? 

4. What is one of the great curses of the operatic 
stage? 


5. Are humming exercises valuable? 


Our Musical Esperanto 


By Alfred V. Frankenstein 


One of the minor developments of modern music 
that, both when performing and when reading program 
notes, has been at times disconcerting to the writer, is 
the tendency of composers to write their tempo direc- 
tions in their native languages. 

To be sure this is no new thing. But never before 
in music has the custom been so widespread. Schumann 
frequently wrote his directions in German, but not until 
after Wagner did the custom become general. 

The objection to this sort of thing is easy to see. If 
every composer wrote his tempo directions in his native 
tongue a musician would have to know English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Hungarian, Roumanian, Bohe- 
mian, Geelic, Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, He- 
brew, Hawaiian, Welsh, Dutch, Portuguese, Arabic and 
a certain amount of Japanese and Sanskrit, to get their 
meanings. 

There exists a musical Esperanto—the Italian lan- 
guage. Italian tempo directions are understood from 
Madagascar to Maine, from New York to New Guinea. 
Allegro has a definite meaning to a!l musicians, regard- 
less of race, color, religion or political convictions ; 
whereas fast, Iebhaft, or vif may not mean much in 
Moscow. 

Another thing; allegro implies a more or less definite 
speed, sanctioned through long use of the word. Fast, 
lebhaft and wif are even more vague than the Italian 
terms, which are misty enough. 

The inconsistencies of the practice are manifest. 
Throughout Wagner appear such directions as Ein wenig 
rallentando. He uses ausdrucksvoll and espressivo dur- 
ing the course of the same tune, a few bars apart. And 
naturally he uses such nuance indications as ff and pp 
and sfz, as do all those who follow his example in this 
matter, which is the crowning inconsistency of all, for 
these letters are simply abbreviations of Italian words. 

On the other hand there are points of interpretation 
that must be written in a piece of music the Italian of 
which is not universally known. ~Leaving aside for 
the moment such directions as Erik Satie’s “let the 
blood flow from the nostrils,’ a good example can be 
found in Francis Poulenc’s Sonata for clarinet and 
bassoon, wherein appears the phrase en dehors, liter- 
ally “out of doors,” signifying that the clarinet part 
should stand out, well separated from the bassoon. 
Some of Scriabin’s directions, such as haletant aile 
(“breathlessly winged”) and mystericux, tragique, legen- 
daire, are of this class also. 

But these are interpretative directions; cases like the 
above are not very often in occurrence; and it is the 
tempo directions with which these lines are concerned. 


On Temper in Piano Teaching 


By Clement Antrobus Harris 


UnpoustepLy teaching, and especially of an art like 
music, is a nerve-racking occupation. But even with 
this we must recognize that ill-temper implies blame. 
However, while all errors need correction, only those 
call for blame which are due to some such faults as 
laziness or carelessness; for, as a rule only a negli- 
gible number of pupils ever make a technical mistake on 
purpose. 

While want of practice and slipshod study are cer- 
tainly very common, defects in the system of teaching 
are equally so. In music the chief of these may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The purely arbitrary character of musical nota- 
tion which cannot be clear to the most intelligent pupil, 
without explanation. 

(2) The inexactitude and confusing nature of certain 
features of notation. 

(3) The lack of any clear explanation as to when 
two adjacent notes, played simultaneously, are wrong 
and when not; or, in other words, the lack of any 
distinction between a discord in a general and in a 
technical sense. 

(4) The inadequate explanations given in many in- 
struction books, by individual teachers, and in proper 
grading of the music given. 

How arbitrary our nomenclature is may be seen in 
the fact that so philosophical a people as the Greeks 
called the sounds “high” which we call “low,” and wice 
versa. The reason for this was that the term “high” 
was applied to the note produced by a Jong string 
which, because stretched from the ground upwards, 
reached high. So there is nothing stupid in a beginner 
playing a scale upwards when told to play it down- 
wards, unless these purely metaphorical terms have been 
clearly explained to him. 

Then, could anything be more illogical and confusing 
than the employment of a single sign, a curved line, for 
seven different purposes :—as a slur, for legato; over 
dots, for semi-staccato; as a tie, when between notes 
of the same pitch; to indicate portamento, in singing; 
to indicate that two or more notes are sung to the same 
syllable of the text; to indicate bowing, for the violin; 
and as a guide to phrasing. If the teacher is to stamp 
his impatient foot, it should be at least sometimes 
against the authors of our notation system, and not 
against the unfortunate readers of it. 

Again a Sharp, Flat or Natural sign each covers or 
touches several lines and spaces; and, unless told that 
only the middle part (the open space) of the sign 
affects the note, there is nothing stupid in a beginner 
reading such a sign and applying it to the wrong line or 
space. This is particularly the case when an inflection 
sign is applied to one of two. conjunct degrees in a 
chord. Even advanced pupils frequently err in apply- 
ing these. Better than losing one’s temper in such a 
case is to explain that in the great majority of such 
instances the inflection throws the notes (tones) 
farther apart and but very rarely brings them together. 
Even accomplished players sometimes have not noticed 
this. 


Ex.1 


Frequent ‘Less frequent - 


Enharmonic: 


Frequent ~ a: 
Unknown in chords, 


Perhaps nothing is more exasperating during a 
day’s teaching than to finda lot of pupils making 
same mistake. And yet this is precisely the class of 
take which should not excite anger. Obviously, 
which is common to humanity cannot be due to 
vidual dullness. Far better than sharp words, in 
cases, is the habit of analyzing them. The ; 
common the mistake, the more interesting and y 
will be such a diagnosis. One becomes so absorbe 
the investigation as to forget to be vexed. * 

A common error of the average student, when 


meeting A-sharp, is to play it as A-flat. Getting ( 
about it is of no use: they all do it. Therefore, ; 


must be some natural reason for the mistake, No 
we need to search long for it. The upper one of 
group of three black keys is the fifth in the orde 
sharps and the first of the flats to appear in the sj 
ture. The learner has thus fixed it in his min) 
B-flat long before he comes across it as A- -sharp; 
when this latter. note confronts him he thinks it mu, 
some other black key. 

Moral faults are chiefly evidenced by a pupil ma 
the same mistake many times. Yet, even in this” 
analysis is necessary. J’or example, a careful | 
with a small hand may repeatedly underspan a | 
chord. 

Wrong notes also call for careful distinction. 
note may not be what the composer wrote, and yet 
be what he might have written, and may sound - 
To play such a note without detecting the err 
much less culpable than passing over an ill sour 
mistake. In this connection it is obviously unfa, 
lose temper with children for not detecting erro) 
discords when many intentional discords occur in 
music given them, unless the latter have been care 
explained to them. Not an easy task; for, with a 
to avoiding difficulties of execution, objectionable 
monies are more common in children’s music eft 
that intended for adults. 

Economy of nervous force, and therefore ctr! 
temper, are as necessary for the teacher’s own sab 
for that of the pupil. Much irritation is due sole 
misunderstanding and will be avoided by clearne: 


‘to the note or passage to which reference is made 


Students who have made a mistake in one : 4 
and are checked, so often alter the other hand 
was quite correct, that it is best to begin correc 
by naming the hand concerned, as, “Right hand 
upper note is E, not F.” But perhaps the | 
frequent cause of friction between teacher ae 
is the constant occurrence of passages which begiit 
same but end differently—a characteristic of 
music. Here the student should be trained to ai 
observation. . 4 

Finally, philosophic equanimity is best obtained t 
combination with physical well-being. There is. el| 
no better prescription for an irritable temper th 
plenty of outdoor exercise. | 


How to Get Acquainted with Your Piano 


By Thomas A. Hendricks 


WueEN the piano tuner comes to tune your piano do 
you do as most others? Do you show him the piano and 
then get out.of sight until he has completed his task? 
If so, you make a big mistake. 

If you will let him know you are interested he Will 
show you a numberof things about your piano that you 
possibly have never* known. 

While he has the piano apart, have him to show you 
just how the damper and soft pedals operate, how the 
hammers “let off,” how the dampers are released at each 
stroke of a key, and a number more of interesting de- 
tails about the way the action performs its many duties. 


THe writing of.scales, a valuable part of the musi- 
cian’s education, can be made interesting by turning the 
exercise into a practice record. One note of the scale is 
added for each hour practiced. At the rate of one hour 
a day, it takes eight days to write a scale up one octave, 
or fifteen days to go up and down, As soon as one scale 


Watch how the rubber wedges are used to nut: 
strings; have him let you listen to the tuning for 
the first note is tuned; pay attention to the settin| 
the temperament, as ve is the most impor 
of the entire tuning. By listening carefully 
easily hear the “beats” in the major thirds and 
the other intervals. 

If your piano is a “player” you will find any an! 
of surprises as to the way in which a vacuum is 
to take the place of the fingers in doing technical st 

Do not be afraid to ask questions, as most tuner, 
interested in showing what they can about the 


ra 


) 


4 


is written, the next scale in order is carted, 
major and minor scales have been completed. | 
may be given at intervals upon the completion of 
fied number of scales, and a prize offered the P il 
finishes the scale first. | 

—HELEN OurHan 
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Inaccurate Reading—Chords 


(1) IT have a boy of ten who is very talented, 
but who is a hard pupil to manage. He plays much 
by ear, and, when sight-reading, either skips notes 
or plays them incorrectly. Is it best to insist on 
correct reading, or could you suggest some remedy? 

(2) In what manner should one present chords to 
pupils? I have been teaching the three important 
chords of each key, namely, tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant, having the pupils write hae 


1) Many would-be pianists have been permanently 
ed as players by contracting careless habits in child- 
d. Hence I say, yes, by all means insist on accuracy 
scuracy of notes, of time, of fingering of touch; and 
the sight-reading go until careful habits have deen 
ily established. Have your pupil practice each new 
gnment for the first week with the hands separately, 
ating out loud continually. When he puts the hands 
‘ther, let him practice each section of two or four 
sures by itself, until he plays it as nearly perfectly 
yossible. Finally, he should memorize much’ at least, 
he music that he studies. 

2) The chords of which you speak may be treated 
1 variety of ways, first in “broken” forms, with a 
le position of the hand, and then in longer arpeggios. 
haps the best chord exercises of all are those formed 
the diminished-seventh chord; since in playing this 
rd all the fingers are employed, at even distances 
‘t. Here are some samples of the figures that may be 
1 with a single position of the hand: 


ch of these exercises may be indefinitely repeated, 
inning in turn on each white key. 


Ear-Training 


Could you give me any help as to what simple ear 
tests could be given in the first two or three years 
of work, to the average pupil who takes a half-hour 
lesson ?—D. M. B. 


Jevote about five minutes of each lesson to ear-train- 
. playing certain progressions, and having the pupil 
te them in his note-book, from hearing them played. 
2s€ progressions may be of three kinds: (1) pure 
thms, (2) intervals, (3) the combination of these 
' in simple melodic fragments or, finally, in chord 
gressions. The first two kinds may be alternated in 


early lessons. 

Inder (1), you may begin with such examples as 
se, having the pupil count as you play, and then write 
es of the proper value: 


or melodic intervals (2), begin with such as these: 


2 
4 2 

SS ————=—————_— 
3 4 


radually these exercises may become more complex, 
1 you advance to the third stage, for which materials 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


: This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


Questions Auswered Department. Full name and address must accompany all ae | 


may easily be derived from studies or pieces on which 
the pupil is at work, Take little fragments of melody 
from these, and play them to the pupil either exactly as 
they are printed, or, better still, with slight changes; 
and have him write them with the proper signature, 
note-values, and notation in general. If you are careful 
to make these exercises at first very simple, you will 
find it easy to advance soon to more complex problems. 


Worn Thumb Nails 


Both of my thumb nails are worn on the sides, 
so that I have difficulty in securing much strength 
of tone, or in playing octaves. I am an advanced 
pianist, and have had this trouble for the past ten 
years. What do you advise?—I. K. 


Since your question seems to call for expert medical 
advice, I have submitted it to a physician, who replies as 
follows: 

A protective covering of flexible collodion, obtainable 
at any drug store, over the sides of your thumb-nails 
may in time, through lessening the direct wear on the 
nails themselves, overcome your difficulty. The growth 
of a nail is very slow, so that the collodion should be 
kept on by renewing it when needed, over possibly a 
period of some months, so that a whole new nail may 
grow without the wear on the sides which your present 
nails have had. The fingers should be washed thor- 
oughly before the collodion is applied. Should the con- 
dition of your nails be due to any defect in nutrition, 
perhaps your physician may be able to suggest a special 
diet that will help matters. 


The Natural Chord 


Will you please describe, explain and illustrate 
in full ‘tthe chord of nature,” so that the amateur 
harmony student will grasp its meaning? 

Hes KO) 


A sounding body vibrates not only as a whole, but 
also in integral parts. For instance, a vibrating string, 
besides giving its lowest, or fundamental tone, divides 
up into halves, thirds, quarters, and so on; and each of 
these divisions sounds an upper, or overtone, which bears 
a fixed relation to its fundamental—the whole forming 
what is called the harmonic series. For the funda- 
mental C, the first fifteen overtones rise in order as 
follows: 


; ob 22? 
—* =e : —— 
4 Sd 


The combination of a fundamental with its overtones 
gives rise to the natural chord. Only the lower over- 
tones are employed in the chords in common use; 
although modernist composers—such as Debussy and 
his followers—are experimenting with the use of the 
more remote overtones in their harmonies. 

Note that in our modern “tempered” scale, all the 
notes of the above harmonic series, except the octave, 
are slightly out of tune with the fundamental. 


Self-Instruction 
A girl of fourteen writes as follows: 


I have studied the piano for four years with a 
teacher who gave me such material as K6hler’s, 
Czerny’s and Concone’s studies, Kublau'’s Sonatines, 
and so forth. Then for a year I took a eorrespond- 
ence course and graduated, receiving a special di- 
ploma for my good work. From this course I ae- 
quired the knowledge of the theory of music. At 
present, since I cannot afford to study with a good 
teacher, [ am studying by myself. I am_ playing 
studies by THfanon, Concone and Czerny. Will you 
please give me your opinion concerning this material, 
and also suggest musie to add to this list? 8. B. 


While the studies which you mention are valuable, 
especially for technical drill, you should supplement these 
by others which have more musical value, such zs Heller’s 
Fifty Melodious Studies, Op. 46; studies by A. Dorn, 


Orpen 0:0; 
Book 2; and 
after these 
MacDowell’s 
Twelve 
Etudes, Op. 
39, of more 
modern 
style than 
the preced- 
ing. You are also ready for the sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, 
and the easier ones of Beethoven, collections of which 
are readily available at a reasonable price. For modern 
pieces, try FRomance in D-flat by Sibelius, Menuetto Vec- 
chio by Sgambati, May Night by Palmgren and Air de 
Ballet, Op. 36, No. 5, by Moszkowsky. 

If you practice systematically a given time each day, 
and assign yourself a definite lesson each week (studies 
and pieces), you ought to make good progress, even with- 
out a teacher. 


A 


PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Pipe Organ Versus Piano 


Ten years ago I received a teacher’s certificate, 
and two years later I started teaching in the after- 
noon. During these eight years I have also been 
organist, having a small pipe organ. 

HIlere is my problem. For a year I have been free 
to take up my neglected practice, but find that I 
ean hardly hold out to play a piece through, since 
my arms and shoulders tire. After nearly a year of 
diligent practice, an hour or more a day, [ still have 
the cramps in my right hand and my arms get very 
tired when I play such a piece as Chopin’s Polonaise. 
I also find that my touch is heavier since playing the 
pipe organ. How can I regain my old endurance? 

Mrs. P. J. T. 


Evidently your organ has the old tracker action which 
demands considerable strength to depress the keys, espe- 
cially when the manuals are coupled. Result—you have 
stiffened your wrists so thoroughly that they are in a 
rigid condition when you attempt to play the piano. Con- 
sequently, they must be freed again before you can hope 
to perform with any degree of ease. 

Here is an exercise which should be repeated many 
times each day: 

(1.) Sitting easily on the piano-stool, let your right 
arm hang loosely by your side. To make sure that it is 
really relaxed, push the arm down from the shoulder as 
far as it can go, so that the fingers approach as near as 
possible to the floor without changing your general pose. 

(2.) Slowly raise the forearm from the elbow higher 
and higher, with the hand dangling from the wrist, until 
the hand hangs over the keyboard, with the fingers an 
inch or so above it. 

(3.) Let the wrist gradually descend, sounding gently 
and sustaining a key on the way down, until the wrist is 
very low, and the hand hangs suspended from the key. 

(4.) Return slowly to the position. in No. 2. 

(5.) Let the forearm descend till your hand falls gently 
into your lap, always hanging from the wrist. 

(6.) Repeat all these motions from ten to twenty times, 
hand hanging above the keyboard, then hanging from a 
key, then up again, then to your lap. 

(7.) Perform a similar set of motions with the left 
hand. After the motions are thoroughly mastered, they 
may be done by both hands at once. 

Now for the application. 

Every time you start to play anything whatever on the 
piano, raise the forearm up as in No. 1, and sound the 
first note or chord by letting the fingers sink into the 
keys. Think of keeping the wrist loose all through your 
performance; and at its conclusion, raise the forearm as 
in No. 4, and then let your hand fall loosely into your 
lap. 

Remember this: if your wrist is. kept loose enough, you 
need have little fear of becoming muscularly tired while 
playing a piece. Such fatigue, indeed, is almost invaria- 
bly a sign of stiff wrists. 

I advise you also for a time to avoid playing music 
with many octaves or “stretchy” positions—such as Cho- 
pin’s Military Polonaise. 
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WHEN MELBA WENT BROKE 


MegBa’s reminiscences now running in 
“Liberty” contains an amusing account of 
a “bluff” she put up when, through her 
own generous refusal to insist on a literal 
interpretation of her contract with the 
Metropolitan, she ran out of funds. 

“After seasons at Paris and London and 
Sicily, where, during the spring of 1892 
I appeared in ‘Traviata’ at the opera house 
in Palermo, I want back to Paris, en route, 
as I thought, for America. But the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House had been destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau told 
me that as there had been no clause in my 
contract concerning delay, I should be 
legally justified in demanding the whole of 
my salary. I told them that as I hadn't 
sung, I didn’t expect to be paid. They 
looked relieved. 

“And then I suddenly realized that I was 
in a quandary. I had two hundred pounds 
in the bank, no prospect of an immediate 
engagement, nothing. So I said to myself: 

“T’ll gammon. Nobody shall know I’m 
hard up. I shall go to Nice.’ 

“T went to Nice. I went with two maids 
instead of one, and took the best possible 
rooms in the best possible hotel. What 
would have happened but for a stroke of 
luck, I do not know. Probably I should 
have languished in a debtor’s prison. But 
it happened that Mr. Grau, who was one 
of the directors of the Nice Opera House, 
was in Nice. He said to me, ‘Would you 
like to sing here?’ 

“With assumed indifference I replied 
that I should not mind, but that I imagined 
all artists would already have been en- 
gaged. 

““Oh, I’m sure they’ll be delighted,’ he 
said, ‘and I can get you four thousand 
francs a night.’ I waved him away. ‘I 
wouldn’t think of singing for less than five 
thousand,’ I said. 

“Well, I was given my five thousand. 
And I often think that it was five thou- 
sand francs’ worth of bluff.” 


As an old man, Haydn told the 
choir-boys of Vienna: “Be good and 
industrious, and serve God contin- 
ually,” 


A YANKEE BOUQUET 


In “My Musical Life’ Walter Damrosch 
tells a good story of Jean de Reszke, the 
brilliant opera singer, of whom he says, “It 
was a joy to work with this man. Great 
artist, courteous gentleman, generous col- 
league, and (what is most valuable to a 
conductor) indefatigable at rehearsals. 
, He was a marvelous mimic, and 
used to give us delicious imitations of the 
various artists of the company coming into 
his dressing-room to offer their congratu- 
lations after his first appearance. 

“De Reszke would first depict the French 
tenor colleague who in polite, reserved, and 
even patronizing accents, would say: 

“‘\Traiment, mon cher, vous-avez chantés 
trés bien ce soir, trés bien, je vous assure!” 

“Then would come the German baritone 
in a double-breasted frock coat and punc- 
tiliously polite manner, saying: 

“‘Erlauben Sie mir, Herr de Reszke, 
Ihnen meine grosse Hockachtung aus zu 
driicken fiir den wirklich ausgezeichneten 
Genuss den Sie uns heute Abend bereitet 
haben.’ 

“He was followed by the Italian bari- 
tone, who would rush in impetuously and, 
kissing Jean on both cheeks, would ex- 
claim: 

“‘*Caro mio, carissimo!’ followed by a 
flood of Italian words. 

“Then came the real climax of the scene. 
Enter the electrician who, thrusting a 
‘horny hand of toil’ into that of de Reszke, 
would exclaim in real Yankee accents; 

“Jean, yer done fine!’ ” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


STORIES OF BEETHOVEN'S “FIFTH” 
bang-bang-BANG!!’ went the irate and 


“Or Beethoven I found a reminiscence 
in Schénbrunn,” wrote Louis C. Elson in 
his European Reminiscences, “the beauti- 
ful palace just outside the city (of 
Vienna). It was an old tree in the garden, 
with three branches separating from the 
trunk, about four feet from the ground. 
These three branches form a natural seat 
where Beethoven did much of his compos- 
ing in 1823-24. I can readily 
imagine his working thus in peaceful soli- 
tude, for I visited some of his temporary 
residences in Vienna and they were in 
rather noisy localities. It is said that once 
he was led, through this fact, to write one 
of his most striking figures. It was in the 
dead of night, and a drunken man had been 
locked out of his lodgings across the way. 
The clatter soon awakened even the semi- 
deaf composer and he listened; ‘Bang- 


homeless lodger, and then followed a 
pause; no result; again—‘Bang-bang-bang- 
BANG!!’ until finally Beethoven was 
struck with the emphatic rhythm, and 
down it went into the familiar note-book, 
and that ‘Bang-bang-bang-BANG!!’ be- 
came the Fifth Symphony. But my old 
musical friend told me that they have an- 
other anecdote about the self-same figure 
in Vienna, which is that Beethoven was 
drumming on the window-pane of Ar- 
taria’s music store one rainy day, when 
he suddenly jotted down the rhythm made 
by his own four fingers. . But the 
anecdotes of this particular figure are al- 
most endless, the most pathetic being that 
Schumiann imagined that he heard it rapped 
out at a spiritual seance, and fancied that 
Beethoven was trying to communicate with 
him.” 


RUBINSTEIN’S TEACHER 


RUBINSTEIN in his Autobiography pays 
warm tribute to Villoing, the only instruc- 
tor in piano playing he ever had, according 
to his own statement, except for his 
mother. ‘The Grtinberg’s told her of 
Alexander Villoing,’ writes Rubinstein, 
“who at that time was thought to stand 
at the head of his profession in Moscow. 
He was invited to the house, and I think 
had known us before, when we lived be- 
yond the Pokrovski bridge. However that 
may have been, he came and heard me play. 
My mother then told him how she earn- 
estly hoped that he would consent to be- 
come my teacher, but that owing to our 
limited means she was unable to pay a 
large price for lessons. 

“Villoing hastened to reply that he was 
not pressed for money, and would willingly 


undertake my musical education free of 
charge. And with him my lessons began 
and ended, for no other teacher did I have. 

“In my eighth year I began to study 
with Villoing, and in my thirteenth my 
musical education was completed; and, as 
I said before, I had no other teacher. Vil- 
loing especially devoted much time and 
pains—with mpst successful results—to the 
correct position of my hands. He was most 
particular in this regard, as well as the 
care he bestowed on the production of a 
good tone. : 

“To him and to no one else am I in- 
debted for a thorough, firm foundation in 
technic—a foundation which could never 
be shaken. And let me here affirm that in 
all my life I have never known a better 
teacher.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORCHESTRATION 


In HIS unique book, “Principles of Or- 
chestration,’” Rimsky-Korsakoff observes 
that “It is a great mistake to say: this com- 
poser scores well, or that composition is 
well orchestrated, for orchestration is part 
of the very soul of the work. 

“A work is thought out in terms of the 
orchestra, certain colors being inseparable 
from it in the mind of its creator and 
native to it from the hour of its birth. 
Could the essence of Wagner’s music be 
divorced from its orchestration? One 
might as well say that a picture is well 
drawn in colors. 

“More than one classical and modern 
composer has lacked the capacity to or- 
chestrate with imagination and power. The 
secret of color has remained outside the 
range of his creative faculty. Does it 
follow that these composers do not know 
how to orchestrate? Many among them 
have had greater knowledge of the subject 
than the mere colorist. Was Brahms igno- 
rant of orchestration? And yet, nowhere 


in his works do we find evidence of bril- 
liant tone or picturesque fancy. The truth 


is that his thoughts did not turn towards. 


color; his mind did not exact it. 

“The power of subtle orchestration is a 
secret impossible to transmit, and the com- 
poser who possesses this secret should value 


it highly and never debase it to the level 


of a mere collection of formule learned 
by heart.” 

With all due respect to Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, who was essentially a musical “col- 
orist,” he seems to have failed to differen- 
tiate between music conceived for its effect 
upon the hearer in terms of “pleasure,” and 
music designed to express an idea in which 
“truth” is the aim, and the hearer left to 
find the meaning for himself. The finale 
of Beethoven’s ‘First Symphony” contains 
a theme obviously planned to “sound well” 
on violins. 
at the door” is the idea, and the theme 
given to whatever instruments happen to 
be best adapted to the needs of the moment. 


“That there are worthy American works 
becomes perfectly apparent to the seeker 
after them; but that we should espouse 
the cause because of patriotic reasons is 
wholly undesirable. Patriotism and art 


are not fused satisfactorily, Nevertheless, 
I believe that every serious teacher and 
student owes a certain duty to the Amer- 
ican composer. This is no more than he 
owes to his art in general.’—PEttIs. 


In the Fifth, “Fate knocking : 


THE RI 


ARM! ARM! YE SOLOISTS; 


TuHosE who attend a modern symphy 
concert frequently object to the necces; 


of wearing evening-dress ; but in the gi 
old days they would have had to dress 
though going to battle, and the artists 
the stage were apparently under the s< 
necessity. J. Cuthbert Hadden, in his | 
graphy of Haydn, gives a brief but yj 
picture of what concert-going: was | 
when Haydn gave the first of all sy 
phony concerts in the London of 1791, 

“It was the day of the Sedan Ch 
when women waddled in hoops like that 
the lady mentioned in the Spectator y 
appeared ‘as if she stood in a large dry 
Even the royal princesses were, in Poy 
phrase, ‘armed in ribs of steel’ so y 
that the Court attendants had to as 
their ungainly figures through the do 
ways. =| 
“Swords were still being worn as 
regulation part of full dress, and spe 
weapons were always provided at a gr; 
concert for the use of the instrume 
solo performers, who, when about to | 
pear on the platform, were girt for 
occasion by an attendant, known as 
‘sword-bearer.’ ” = ||| 

Add to this, of course, the fact t¢ 
neither gas nor electric lights were thou 
of. Candles or torches were ba 
and the preference was for closed y 
dows and doors. Outside, the streets w 
either cobbled or inches deep in mud ( 
peculiar, sticky clay of London str 
even to this day!). Braziers with bu 
ing logs were often used for street-lam 
but in addition one hired “link-boys” 
torches to accompany the Sedan Chair, 


| 
. 
. 


“The power of song is as deep as ii 
universal. It gives a liberal course 
many noble enthusiasms wrongly 
frauded of expression by the coward 
of conventionality. It enlivens labor | 
society, exalts religious feeling, ( 
transfigures even the crime and hor 
of barbarous war.’—Fanny Raymi 
Ritter. #. 


ORCHESTRAL COLORS 


Many musicians have speculated on 
“colors” of the orchestra in relation to | 
ors of the solar spectrum. The lates 
Dan Godfrey, in his “Memories of Mus 
He compiles an elaborate table descril 
the appearance of the orchestral ins/ 
ments, their “timbre” and their relé 
“color” effects, which, to save spac 
modified to the following form: 


Pe ee cn 


Piccoloweece. sleet aene Light col 
ObOE: . 0.0.5. ale we reierctelele stelet lene 

Cor Anglais’ <2... eee 
Claninetaseerice Rose pink to Blush-re 
Bass-Clarinet—Rose pink to Blush-re 
Bassoons seer eens Brown and Gree, 
Double Bassoon ....Brown and 
Trumpet or Cornet.Dazzling Sunlig!| 
Horn? c:2te hse seeeone ieee .. Yello’ 
Trombone e--aer 

Tinbacs it seen ene 
Percussi0ny..ntce cere 


Strings (violin) 
Viola 


Ce 


ee ae ee ee 


Double-basses I 
tinted by woodwind, brass, etc. 
This is amusing, but not infallible. } 
of us will recognize in the strings a | 
meleon-like capacity to change “co} 
with what is required of them, The t 
tion between sound and light is closer t 
we might suppose. Radio experts re 
us that “radio frequencies” are in 


matical proportion to “audio frequenc! 


Pi Once PO 


Be ieee 


E ETUDE 


O MUCH has been written and said about Liszt, 
_. it seems hardly worth while to add anything 
¥ more; nevertheless, it may interest and amuse 
some people to hear a personal experience which 
ened to me long ago. ° 
rad never been in Europe, but having decided to go 
for the purpose of continuing the study of music, 
382, and before settling down in Berlin, I took a 
minary canter through England and Scotland. 
ng the English Lakes I met a musician by name of 
it who really shaped my course in Berlin. Mr. 
it gave me a letter of introduction to Joachim, the 
violinist. On arriving in Berlin, Joachim received 
n a most friendly way. Joachim was naturally a 
and genial person. Under his influence I began to 
' with several teachers belonging to the 
Ity of the Hochschule (High School). 
work with them was entirely private. 
lrich Grabau, with whom I studied the 
4, Was a very musical person, a lover of 
vest, not a great pianist, and not even a 

teacher; but he led me into the paths 
1usical righteousness. Later on, Grabau 
ll, so I was left without a teacher; and, 
left to my own devices, I took a few les- 
with Franz Rummel, who was what was 
| a virtuoso. 


Joachim’s Letter 


. THAT as it may, Rummel was never a 
zood teacher; therefore I decided to make 
nge. The change was in favor of Oscar 
with whom I continued to study. until I 
Berlin, June, 1884. Raif was a born’ 
er, from whom I got a great many valu- 
hints. My teacher of counterpoint and 
ysition was Friedrich Kiel. He was a 
itful old gentleman (1 should think some- 
like “Papa Haydn”). When I asked 
im whether it was better for me to study 
Kiel, or somebody else, Joachim said 
ody is so good as Kiel.” Kiel, and all 
aembers of the Hochschule faculty, were 
tly against Liszt and Wagner, represent- 
te modern school, while the point of view 
e Hochschule was strictly classical. Kiel 
said to me, “It is a sin for you to go 
ar q Wagner opera.” Think of that! 
im and the others being conservatives, 
3s no wonder that I came under their in- 
e, and no wonder that I was blind to 
reatness of Liszt and Wagner. I was 
, inexperienced and “green,” fresh from 
ica (America at that time was a very 
ont place from the America of today). I 
ow see that “there were giants in those 
Liszt and Wagner were musical giants. 

pianists and composers have appeared 
but “The scent of the roses will still hang 
” Liszt and Wagner. What I have said 
y a prelude to the story I am about to 
After having passed the year of study 
rlin, planning & summer trip, I thought 
ud be interesting to:stop at Weimar and 
szt. I asked Joachim to give me a letter to him. 
ud he had seen but little of Liszt for the past 
ars, as he did not like Liszt’s music; nevertheless 
m gaye me the letter, so I went on my way re- 


14, 1883, I left Berlin. Going to Weimar I was 
ig only of meeting the great man, not playing to 
Saturday afternoon, July 14th, I left my letter at 
ofgartnerei, Liszt’s little house, belonging to the 
Duke’s park. The servant said I could see the 
er” at nine o'clock Sunday morning. At nine 
I presented myself. The servant led me upstairs 
second floor. In my hand I had my hat, cane 
td. The door was opened and before me stood 


I tried to put my card into my trousers’ pocket. - 


full of embarrassment. Liszt broke the awkward 


‘uosos in those days were not what virtuosos have 
_ Since Paderewski and Rachmaninoff appeared on 
sical horizon. Touch, or tone, is now the prime 
in pianoforte playing. Strange as it may seem, 
1 Mason, who was an actual pupil of Liszt, once told 
t Liszt never had a good touch, in spite of his mar- 
Power of interpretation. Liszt's personality, too, 
ave enthralled his hearers, just as do the personali- 
 Paderewski and Rachmaninoff. 


By CLAYTON JOHNS 


situation with, “I.see you have brought me a Ictter from 
Joachim.” I fumbled about to get rid of my card, and 
Liszt, looking at my hand in my trousers’ pocket, said: 
Sie sind echt Amerikanisch” (You are real American). 
“Oh!” said I, “Wenn Sie echt Amerikanisch sein wollen, 
mussen Sie die Handen in die beiden Taschen stecken” 
(1f you want to be real American you must put your 
hands into both pockets). Think of my cheek! Liszt 
was furious, and no wonder, saying: “Wenn Sie das 
probiren wollen, mitissen Sie weiter gehen” (If you want 
to try that sort of thing you must get out). I don’t 
think I was scared, only lacking in veneration, due per- 
haps to the influence of my preceptors. In any case, I 
now profoundly apologize for having been such an ass. 
In a few minutes Liszt recovered “his temper and said 
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A Personal Recollection of Liszt 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing, New England Conservatory 


the door, receiving each one as he or she entered. By 
the time I made my way in, Mr. H. was at the piano, 
playing a nocturne by Chopin. Mr. H.’s playing didn’t 
seem to suit the master’s taste, for during the course of 
the nocturne Liszt told him four different times to go to 
the Conservatorium, Presently a young woman bounced 
in, Liszt calling out, “Frauline Méloné, eine Célebrité aus 
Europé,” the music still going forward. This caused a 
general laugh which didn’t disconcert Fraulein M. in the 
least. When Mr. H. finished the nocturne, Liszt said: 
“und so weiter” (and so forth). Liszt then called upon 
“Essipoff die sechste”’ (Essipoff the sixth) for a Chopin 
concerto movement. She, having started in bravely, but 
having fumbled the passage, Liszt cried out “Essipoff 
die siebente” (Essipoff the seventh). The lady, however, 
recovering herself by a bold dash, Liszt said: 
“Essipoff die erste’ (Essipoff the first), pull- 
ing her from the piano stool and giving her 
a couple of gentle boxes on the ear. Next 
came a Miss Stevens from New York, who 
seemed to be in high favor. She played a 
Rubinstein* piece very nicely till she reached 
the last page, when Liszt caught her by the 
chin saying: “Gehen Sie und lassen Sie sich 
photographieren” (Go have yourself photo- 
graphed). After that she sat more quietly, 
kissing the old gentleman’s heart when she 
finished. There was a good deal of kissing 
and cheek patting during the afternoon. 


A Liszt Lesson 


EXT came a young Fraulein who played 

a Chopin Scherzo beautifully, which 
Liszt seemed to approve, but didn’t give half 
the praise he gave to others, though it was 
the best playing of the afternoon. A num- 
ber of others followed, more or less bad, one 
particularly bad. A flibberty gibbet person 
played a Tarantella of Liszt, stumbling all the 
way through, getting “Bravo, gut und bon” ad 
infinitum from the master. A certain Herr 


Reisenauer then played Liszt's Auber-Tar- 
antella, completely annihilating all technical 
difficulties, “bringing down the house.” 


Liszt’s Bed 


LISZT’S BIRTHPLACE, RAIDING, HUNGARY 


Exterior View 


A Corner of the Living Room 


“Probiren Sie was da” 
to the piano. 

As I have said, I hadn’t the slightest idea of playing to 
Liszt; my only idea was to meet him. However, I did 
as I was bid, so I sat down at the pinao. Then I was 
scared. I had been studying one of the early Beethoven 
Sonatas, Op. 14 in G. After a few measures Liszt said, 
“Das ist ein Conservatorium Stiick, probiren Sie etwas 
anders” (That’s a Conservatory piece, try something 
else). Then I began Chopin’s Polonaise in C Minor. 
Liszt “yanked” me off from the stool and showed me 
how it ought to be played. After a little more talk on 
music and musicians, he asked me to come to his house 
on the following Tuesday afternoon, at four o'clock, 
when his pupils would play. After the above preamble 
I now quote from my old journal: 

Visit to Liszt in Weimar, July 17th, 1883. Liszt lives 
on the second floor of the Hofgiirtnerei (Court gar- 
dener’s house). At four o'clock I found about thirty 
young people of both sexes gathered in the vestibule 
below, waiting to be summoned by the Master, who often 
sleeps in the afternoon, as Mr. H. told me (Mr. H. was 
an old pupil of S.’s). Soon after I arrived, the sum- 
mons came. I went up with the rest. Liszt stood near 


(Try something else), pointing 


The Kitchen 


Reisenauer has been studying with Liszt for 
eight years and has a wonderful technic. I 
was sorry not to have heard him play a piece 
more worth while, musically. 

Liszt called me for the C moll Polonaise of 
Chopin. He.said one of the “Herren” had 
played it to him lately. No one spoke up, 
I becoming painfully conscious that he might 
be referring to me. Mr. H., who was standing 
near, said, “You'd better own up or he would 
get mad.” The room was searched for the 
music, but it wasn’t to be found. By this 
time he had fixed upon me as the guilty per- 
son. Much to my relief Liszt said, “Wir 
woollen es das nicste mal haben” (We will 
have it the next.time). A half hour was spent 
over some variations by Weitzmann, the 
theme being ‘Chop Sticks.” Liszt made each 
lady, who already had not played, take hand, 
the lady playing Chop Sticks while Liszt played 
the variations. This was pretty stupid, but it seemed to 
amuse the old gentleman and, no doubt, tickled the 
vanity of the ladies. After a short piece played by 
Fraulein Méloné, Liszt said, “Ich emphele mich” (good 
afternoon), and we all took leave. One old lady in doing 
so kissed Liszt’s hand and his heart, he, kissing pretty 
much all over. 

The two hours which I spent there were quite in- 
formal. Liszt paces up and down the floor beating time 
with his hands, talking to different ones who stand and 


*Let it not be forgotten that Rubinstein was one of the 
stars of first magnitude in those days. Rubinstein and 
Joachim were contemporaries. I heard Rubinstein the 
second winter I passed in Berlin, 1883-1884, from time to 
time, once when Rubinstein and Joachim played together 
the Kreutzer Sonata at a private house. Sitting a few feet 
behind Rubinstein as he played, I thought it was the 
greatest playing I had ever heard; but Grabau, my teacher, 
said afterwards that it sounded as if they had never played 
it together before! Rubinstein’s singing touch was a won- 
der. With his broad fingers, one tone seemed to last 
through twice the usual length of time. His Barcarolles 
may be mentioned as examples of his Singing quality. 
Rubinstein’s hand was almost as broad as it was long. 
His fingers were like cushions. Often, he played carelessly, 
but with great effect. It was said that he played so many 
wrong notes he might have made a new composition of 
them. His well-known “Etude on False Notes” was sug- 
gested, perhaps, by his carelessness. 
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sit about leaning on the piano and tables. When any- 
thing doesn’t please the old gentleman, he goes to the 
piano himself, playing the passage through, often mimick- 
ing the way which the pupil has played it. He is fond of 
his joke and equally fond of the approbation which he 
seeks from all sides after the explosion of his wit. I 
walked home with Mr. H. and we have various opinions 
about the advantages derived from a summer in Weimar 
with Liszt. 


Four Decades Ago 

What I have written is a verbatim account of my ex- 
perience which happened nearly forty-two years ago. 
The world and music have entirely changed since then. 
Liszt at that time was seventy-two years old. He had 
long before passed his zenith. After having rested on 
his laurels “he went back to the farm.” His farm was 
Weimar, where a number of aspiring, would-be musicians 
were collected about him, all manner of different grades 
of talent and musicianship. Liszt received them all, 
good, bad and indifferent, as we have seen. The two 
hours passed after his nap, on Tuesday afternoons, 
amused him. Whether he took it seriously or not, Liszt’s 
“milk of human kindness” never ceased to flow. J am 
speaking only of what was called “Der Schwarm” (The 
swarm). “The swarm” was a hive of busy bees, coming 
from all parts of Europe and America, each one of 
them hoping to gather honey from the flowers of the 
Master’s garden. Most of Liszt’s pupils who became 
celebrated all over the world did not belong to “the 
swarm.” The prize pupils went to the Master at other 
times, not from 4 to 6 on Tuesday afternoon. I dare say 
a prize pupil occasionally played in the afternoon from 
“the swarm,’ capping the climax, like Reisenauer, who 
did, later on, make a name for himself. Whether they 
were the pupils of “the swarm” or whether it was the 
individual serious pupil, be it remembered that Liszt 
never took a penny for the lessons which he so gener- 
ously gave. 

If you have ever read the two-volume Briefwechsel 
Zwischen Wagner und Liszt* (Correspondence between 
Wagner and Liszt), you will see that Liszt was the 
most unselfish person in the world. Great as he was, 
he was willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of ad- 
vancing the interests of the greater man, Wagner. In 
addition to the book I have just mentioned, if the Gentle 
Reader would like to look over a little book called “Der 
Kraft Mayr,” by Ernst von Wolzogen, which has been 
fairly well translated under the title of “Florian Mayr,” 
he would see how nearly like it was to my experience 
that Tuesday afternoon, when the pupils came together. 
The pupils I mention in my Recollections were not such 
a good lot as those who appear in the printed book, but 
then, poetic license is always allowable. 

To wind up my story about Joachim and his letter to 
Liszt, I left Berlin for Weimar that morning at 7:45. 
At eight o’clock, Joachim having changed his mind about 
giving me the letter, went to my lodging to take it back, 
but it was too late. After my visit to Liszt at Weimar, 
I wrote to Joachim, putting my experience in as pleasant 
a light as possible. In any case, the following year, 
which I passed in Berlin, Joachim frequently asked me 
to come to his private rehearsals, sometimes telegraphing 
me at a moment’s notice, so all was forgiven and for- 
gotten. Joachim was the greatest violinist of his time. 
His playing of Beethoven’s Concerto was generally ac- 
cepted as a “high-water mark” of perfection. As an 
orchestral conductor, he was never a great success. He 
was probably too subjective; but as a leader of his quar- 
tet, when he could be subjective, he was not surpassed. 
The Helmsberger Quartet.in Vienna was more or less 
contemporaneous with the Joachim Quartet and of the 
same high order of interpretation. Both of these quartets 
might be likened to our own wonderful Flonzaley 
Quartet. 


*The correspondence between Wagner and Liszt is pub- 
lished by Gravel & Co., London. The translation is by 
Francis Hueffer. 


Der Kraft Mayr, in German, is published in Engelhorn’s 


Roman Bibliothek, Stuttgart. The same book in English, 
ealled Florian Mayr, is published by Huebsch, New York. 
The translation is by Hdward Breck and Charles Harvey 
Genung. The books may be seen or read at the important 
public libraries of Boston, New York and other cities. 


“Since language is the basis of nationalism, it follows 
that the country which uses its own language will develop 
a national music, just as Italy and France have a national 
music through their insistence upon Italian and French 
language. If we had a national music in this country 
instead of the present senseless worship of everything 
foreign on the part of the public, our own composers 
artists and teachers would have a better chance to earn 
money in their own land,”’—Music News, 


Preparing the New Lesson 


By Grace White 


Very few students are capable of working out new 
material without aid. It takes a pupil of most excep- 
tional ability to confront the difficulties of new com- 
positions and make any progress with them. And yet 
how often is this expected! And how much time and 
energy are wasted! 

It is cruel and unreasonable to say at the end of a 
lesson, ‘Do the next etude next time—and start to work 
on the first two pages of this piece”—possibly playing 
over the piece in a brilliant, rapid fashion which only 
discourages the confused pupil. The next lesson, the 
poor student is taken to task for many things that he 
could have understood at the beginning. 

A pupil’s advanced lesson will be as good, and only as 
good, as his understanding of it in the first place. 
Many students and parents—especially parents—think 
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that the pupil “learns his lesson at home.” This is true 
only to a small degree. He learns it at the teacher’s 
studio and drills it into his memory at home. The bril- 
liant student can do much alone, but the average pupil 
needs a clear explanation of any new work before under- 
standing how to master it. 

It is better to have your pupil thoroughly understand 
the time, technical problems and some of the musical 
content of his new work and, if necessary, to slight 
some of his present lesson, than to have him blunder 
unseeing into new difficulties. If the teacher will be 
clever in knowing what is most important in the lesson 
and do that first, the rest of the time can be divided in 
such a way that in two lessons all of a student’s work 
can be covered. thoroughly and interestingly. 

No two lessons in succession ever need be alike. The 
tiresome uninspiring business of knowing that the teacher, 
will always hear scales, studies, pieces, new material, 
in the same order, week after week, is enough to make 
any pupil play monotonously. One day hear the lesson 
this way; the next hear the piece first, and make your 
point in that; the next time startle your pupil into action 
by suggesting a scale contest with another student. But 
always allow time to explain sufficiently all new material. 

A great effort in preparation will often be made if 
the teacher will call attention to the special difficulty in 
a new study and explain it, and tell the student, “This 
is a spot where ninety-nine out of.a hundred pupils 
stumble. Your attention is called to it, so I shall be 
watching with great interest to see how you do it.” 
Your pupil will then be determined to be the one out of 
a hundred, and make an extra effort to measure up to 
your expectation, 


“and also he must not make himself too conspicuc 


OORESSI, 


THE 
The “Page Turner’ 


By Eugenio Pirani 


Every pianist or instrumentalist who plays from 1 
knows how difficult it is to turn the leaf, at the en 
the page, without interrupting the playing. Somet 
the left hand can be spared for a fraction of a sec 
sometimes the right, just long enough to turn the 
But often both hands are needed in an important pas 
at the end of the page, and that makes it almost 
possible to consummate this momentous operation, 
the result that a gap in the per formance is unavoida 

Especially when the pianist is accompanying a sj 
or another instrument, the human limitation of bape 
only two hands is painfully felt. i 

It seems that all music printers have entereday a $) 
conspiracy to end the page with some difficult pas 
which makes it impossible for the player to free 
hand for the purpose of turning the pages; and, ii 
composer himself does not prevent this nuisance thr 
prescribing exactly the place where the turning ma 
effected without breaking the continuity, for ins! 
where a pause is located, one may be sure that the ‘pr 
will put the turning at the most awkward and 
venient place. 4 | 

A ‘sympathetic “third hand” is here needed; and 
is the time when a modest and still necessary artist «i 
forward to the rescue. Fa 

Musicians, poets, artists, and men of genius gene! 
have been panied sung celebrated in poetry, im 
talized in monuments, that their name may be ha 
down to posterity; but never, as far as I know, 
attention or appreciation has been accorded to the hy 
and still so useful, yet indispensable artist: the 
Turner. In a concert performance, where an interru 
would be fatal, he holds the key to success or failw 
the performer who trusts his fate into his hands, 
must possess musicianship, skill, quickness of - the 
and discretion. The Leaf Turner must indeed fi 
with his eyes the music, know, exactly at every mo 
where the pianist or instrumentalist is just playing 
be ready at the proper moment. a 

Owing to the fact that the player is always lov 
one or two measures ahead, he must not wait to 
over the page in the last moment; but he must | 
one, or in quick tempi, two or more measures a 
He must grasp the page with security (only one 
time!) and turn it quickly, so as not to depriv 
player even for a moment of the sight of the A 
must not obstruct the sight of the notes with his: 


| 


| 
his motions, 
Every one who needs the services of such’ an : 
knows that he is completely at his mercy. Is 
and exact, he imparts to the player a sweet sensatil 
security and safety which is liable to enhance his | 
pretation and cause him to look to the “turner” 
his. guardian angel! Is he, on the contrary, ee 
coming either too soon or too late, he convé 
player a nervousness, a fear of impending dan 
can mar the whole performance and even cau 
in the case he turns the pages at the wrong plac 
A tremendous résponsibility rests, therefore, 
Leaf Turner and, according to his importance his 
should be perpetuated. 
No wonder that, with this great responsibilit 
renowned artists do not consider it,beneath their 
to help their colleagues and to act as hum ible 
turners.” +. 
In Germany such “virtuosi” are properly remune 


artistic merits. Concert managers have then 
list and furnish them upon request. They ar 
joke “der Notwendiger,” which means at the s 
“necessary” and “page turner.” 

ain the concert season these modest artists 


Due credit should be given, therefore, to — 
genius.” God bless the Leaf Turner! 


One can but wonder when it will become ¢ 
however great the part played im musical a 
by a trained ear and a trained memory, the fw 
of appreciation are sensitiveness, imagination, 
more. Let, then, ear and memory training be 
with a true understanding of both their value 
limutations; above all things, let the illusion 
appreciation of music the intellect can do the 
the imagination .be dispelled forever—M, 5 


E ETUDE 


Y LAST THREE SEASONS in 
the United States have been 
largely devoted to teaching in 
ection with my concert work, and so 
a pleasure to me to tell Erupr 
ors some of my impressions and ob- 
itions concerning violin study in the 
ed, States and American musical life 
oneral. 
ie of the questions I am most often 
4 (and therefore suppose is one of 
est) is, “Are Americans as talented 
the violin as Europeans, and are their 
rtunities for advancement as great 
as abroad?” 
yw as to talents, there are as great 
ts here as any place, for the United 
»s is after all a mixing pot of all the 
ms in Europe with a few gen- 
ons in the United States at best. 
ever, there is no question but that 
are certain blood strains which, 
her here or in Europe, are furnishing 
eater percentage of the virtuosi than 
other nationalities. Russians, Poles, 
garians, Bohemians and all of the 
ic nations and the Jewish people, no 
er in what country they are born, 
to have some native talent for the 
1. 
ice I asked a very prominent musician 
n he considered the greatest prodigy 
iad ever seen, and he replied, “A 
ian Jewish boy who did not play the 
1.” However, though the Slavic 
1 seems to adapt so naturally to the 
1, that is no reason for those of other 
nalities to be discouraged. I have in 
class a very talented girl who is of 
yan descent: almost every nation has 
»presentative in the halls of violinistic 


yw, as to the opportunities for study: 
- are at present in the Unitéd States, 
ers who compare favorably with the 
: in Europe. American wealth has 
wed schools that compare favorably 
the best in Europe. The study equip- 
is present in large measure. BUT— 
study mood and plan here is handi- 
2d by one circumstance: in the United 
‘s a musical education is generally 
: secondary to general scholastic edu- 
n, while in Europe the child who is 
udy music seriously as a profession 
aced at an early age under the best 
c teachers, other education being made 
srvient until the music studies are fin- 
ie 


Violin Technic 


OLIN technic is a peculiar thing in 
that it is very quickly and easily ac- 
sd in the early years while later in 
10 amount of study will make up for 
rears that have been missed. General 
ition, on the other hand, may be ac- 
d at any time after violin studies are 
ied; and those who want education 
acquire it by tutors, special study, 
ng, and so forth. Remember, also 
the travel which becomes a part of 
7 musician’s life, and the languages 
h are learned by living in foreign 
tries are in themselves a liberal educa- 


t us compare the study plan of a 
icteristic European child, whose par- 
decide to have him study the violin 
probable profession, with that of an 
rican child of the same circumstances. 
ad of a hypothetical case in Europe, 
all quote a few actual cases. Fritz 
sler, at the age of ten, won a first 
: in Vienna, and at twelve won a first 


The Violinist’s Opportunities 
An Interview with the aa ar vietuosn Violinist=Teacher 


GARECRLESCH 
Secured Especially for The Etude by Otto Meyer 


prize in Paris. Thibaud, at the age of 
fourteen, was a finished concert artist, and 
I myself at the age of twelve had com- 
pleted my studies and the high school. 

In general, the real violin talent who is 
under the best teachers will have a fin- 
ished technic at the age of twelve, and will 
usually have started at the age of six. 
Later there is plenty of time for a general 
cultural education. Those who have had 
the opportunity to have social intercourse 
with any of the really great violin vir- 
tuosi will tell you that they found them 
men (or women) of broad culture and 
trained minds, for mark this point: “Only 
those who have a mind that will seek its 
own culture will become great artists.” 

So, I believe, when the best American 
talents come under the tuition of the best 
teachers now in this country, at a very early 
age, say, for example, six years, and study 
music primarily, with other studies com- 
ing second and subservient to it, that we 
will have an opportunity of furnishing 
great artists of the concert stage equal to 
any country in Europe. 


A Contrast 


jee IN contrast to this supposed con- 
dition let us present what generally 
occurs. An American father and mother 
decide to have their boy study the violin 
and consult with the local violin teacher 
to get his verdict as to when the boy 


should begin. He may declare for early 
studies, but in general the family decides 
to have him start his: studies when he is 
ten years old (at which age the European 
talent is perhaps already on the concert 
stage). Of course the child will continue 
in the public school, and at best will do a 
half hour or hour of practice every day. On 
Saturday he generally will not practice and 
on Sunday certainly not. In May, as ex- 
aminations are imminent, violin lessons will 
be stopped so that he may not fall be- 
hind his class in school, and, of course, 
one would not think of spoiling the dear 
boy’s vacation by having violin lessons dur- 
ing the Summer! So, with perhaps a 
half hour’s lesson each week and a half 
hour’s practice per day for six months in 
the year, the precious years for acquiring 
a technic, from six to twelve, are practi- 
cally wasted. Then comes high school with 
sports such as base ball and foot ball and 
all of the delightful school activities to 
take the boy’s time, so that not until the 
boy reaches the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
and has finished high school with credit, 
do the fond parents consider whether or 
not they will have their boy study music 
seriously as a profession. 

Of course, one cannot develop great art- 
ists under such conditions. If it is de- 
cided that a child has unusual talent for 
music and that the effort shall be put forth 
to make an artist of him, all else must be 
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made secondary for the time (as it is in 
Europe). When the early years have 
been devoted primarily to music with per- 
haps private tutormg in a few related sub- 
jects, and when the technic is adequately 
trained, the young artist should make ar- 
rangements to broaden his education by 
private study, travel, reading, and so 
forth. 


Virtuosi, Past and Present 


HAVE often been asked whether the 

great virtuosi of the past would com- 
pare favorably with those of today. It is 
possible for me to give a rather valid 
opinion on this matter as I studied in Paris 
with Sauzay, then an old man of eighty- 
two, who had heard Paganini make his 
début in Paris; also Sivori, Dancla, and 
others. The old-time virtuosi had great 
technic, it is true, but they had to find their 
own way to get it and were in general much 
more careless in their intonation. Take 
Wieniawski, for example. He was a great 
violin genius, but moody and unreliable: 
so also with Paganini, Ernst and all of the 
former lights. We owe them a great 
debt in that they charted the unexplored 
country of violin technic; but the early 
explorer could not know the country as 
well as we who live in it from our earliest 
age. Nowadays the violin student has the 
entire technic served on a platter, espe- 
cially since Prof. Sevcik wrote his monu- 
mental technical works, and the boy who 
studies from the ages of six to twelve 
with a fine teacher, making all else sub- 
servient to his music, should have a fin- 
ished technic. 

With reference especially to the exact- 
ness of intonation, I remember that when 
in Holland I heard Ysaye and had the 
pleasure of congratulating him after the 
concert, I spoke especially of his exact 
intonation and he replied, “Sarasate has 
taught us all to play in tune.” The great 
Spanish artist might, in a way, be called 
the boundary between the old and the 
new school. 

I am often asked what I consider the 
most important pedagogical message that 
I give to my pupils. My teaching is in a 
way negative. I consider it more im- 
portant to tell the pupil what not to do 
than what to do; then if the pupil avoids 
all of the mistakes, he cannot go far wrong. 

I also lay great stress on the dual nature 
of playing and my motto is to study with 
the head and play with the heart. Too 
often the pupil who has played in his 
room with enthusiasm and abandon, on 
facing an audience is suddenly confused, 
because he commences to think, something 
which he had not done before. He should 
have done his thinking while practicing 
and then it would have become subcon- 
sciously correct and he would have been 
able to express his musical message with- 
out any technical thoughts. 

Another question that I am often asked 
is “what kind of violin do you play and 
are the new violins any good?” I play a 
very fine Strad and so do many of the 
great present-day violinists, but the day 
will soon be past when Strads will be 
heard on the concert platform. Now that 
American millionaires are bidding for 
them in order to make their collections 
complete, the price is mounting to enor- 
mous heights. I have just received a let- 
ter from Hill in London advising me to 
insure my Strad for $25,000, and that, of 
course, means that it is really much more 
valuable than the price for which they 
would insure it. I predict that in the year 
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1940 a good Strad violin will be worth in 
the open market at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, when that time 
comes, no artist will be able to buy them 
and they will be looked at but not heard. 
What will happen? I fear that, besides 
hearing the better of the second-class Old 
Italian violins, the newer makes will be 
heard. Recently I had the opportunity of 
playing on a very fine modern violin by 
Gallican. It seemed very excellent, but 
“one unfortunately can tell if a new violin 
is good only when it is no longer new.” 
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Ensemble Playing 


T PLEASES me greatly to see the 

spread of ensemble music in the schools 
and in private life here. Ensemble play- 
ing for young students has real value in 
teaching reading, rhythm and intonation. 

In speaking of ensemble, however, for 
children, I do not by any means mean that 
it should stop with the younger years. 
Ensemble music should become a part of 
the musical life of every home. It is the 
back-bone of music culture and the playing 
of sonatas and chamber music will spread 
the doctrine of good music everywhere. For 
those who write chamber music never 


and city, and furnishes a start toward 
broader musical life. Speaking of sonatas, 
reminds me that, of the modern Hungarian 
composers Bartok has written one; Weiner, 
two; and Kodaly is said to be at work on 
one at the present time. 

It is an interesting fact that in a little 
strip of ground, about fifty kilometers 
long, many of the great Hungarian musi- 
cians were born. I was born in the vil- 
lage of Moson and within fifty kilometers 
of my birthplace were born Nikisch, Joa- 
chim, Hans Richter, Liszt, Haydn, and 
others. Of modern Hungarian violinists. 
I call to mind Hubay, Szigeti, and Tel- 
manyi. The Hungarian music of. to-day 
is often founded on their inimitable folk 
tunes, and their harmonic treatment is 
perhaps equally influenced by German and 
French teaching. 

Now to speak of a factor which to me 
seems very important to the future musical 
life of these United States: I first visited 
this country in 1913 and, when-I came 
back to it in 1923, naturally compared its 
musical conditions in every way. I ex- 
pected to find a great spread of concert 
life, but such was not the case. American 
concerts may have improved in” quality, 
but they certainly have not increased in 


Educational Facilities 


HIS country has greatly increased its 
facilities for musical education. Pri- 
vate enterprise, as well as endowments, 
have brought teaching facilities up to a 
point where no one need lack good tui- 


best in Europe. 


scholarships. 


owitsch made his début at the sa 
Still, within a week I had eng: 
to play with practically all of 
orchestras in Europe. 
a similar début to-day, there would | 
dozen concerts the same night. 
tion. The great schools compare with the the critics would not even visit the , 
But one thing that I do certs, and, as for getting the engagem 
not wish to see carried too far is free that would take dozens of expensive ( 
Of course, in the case of certs and a large appropriation of m 


Were one to n 


4 


Poss 


a great talent with lack of funds, the fine for advertising managers and so. fc 
teacher will always try and find-a way; Now what is the use of turning ot 


but it is healthy for the young to have product for which there is no demand; 

This is the solution that calls 
my mind. There must be an enlar, 
of the concert field. This must be ¢ 
as pioneer work, by placing concert co 
in the smaller cities which do not no 
Now, as I said, we have done much for concerts of merit. 
mense influence on American music F 
for the furthering of would be to have five hundred more | C 


to struggle a bit for their music. What 
they suffer for, they will prize, while what 
is handed to them they too often consider 
no more than their due; and then do not 
make any special effort to be worthy of 
the favor. 


education here. We have done much, 
perhaps enough, 


study, but there is a great field for a new place concert courses Rive hundre 1 
concert courses 


philanthropy in placing the young artists 
in the concert field. What is the use of 
training a hundred new violinists to be 
virtuosi, if in a week they will all be hunt- 
ing “movie” jobs? When I made my 
début thirty years ago, I almost wept 


Imagine what an 
= 


would perform; so there would be 
thousand engagements more for 


a 


Se 


write trivial music. Also, chamber and quantity in proportion to the increase of because, by chance, another concert was 
booked the same day in Berlin: 


ensemble music is possible in every town population. 


The Etudes of Stephen Heller 


TEPHEN HELLER, the eminent Hungarian 
pianist, teacher and composer, was born at Pesth 
m 1813 and died in Paris in 1888. He studied 
with Cserny, but received the greater part of his 
education from Anton Halm. His concert career was 


The Present Day Idiom 


N THIS age of strenuosity, it is not easy to place 

oneself in a mood of calmness and reflection. Qui- 
etude and the first quarter of the twentieth century seem 
to be opposite terms. This has been called the “jazz 
age,” and the composer, Stravinsky, seems to epitomize 
the life of today as revealed in tone. Nothing can be 
greater in contrast than Stravinsky and Stephen Heller. 
But is there no place for pensive reflection in the music 
of today? Heller's idiom is not the idiom ‘of present- 
day composers. The tang and “spice” considered nec- 
essary in modern music can be nowhere found in Heller. 
Suavity, grace, gentle refinement, controlled emotion, 
these are his characteristics. 

There are over two hundred of the charming com- 
positions which are called “Etudes.” There is no at- 
tempt at graded technical progress in them. Author- 
ities like Hans Schmitt have indicated the order in 
which they should be studied. Lindsey Sloper has edited 
a number of them in a systematic order. In so many 
there is bound to be duplication and repetition. But 
it is easy to discover these. Now, as to those which 
are desirable to study. If finger work is the end in 
view, avoid Heller and take up Duvernoy, Czerny and 


Cramer. Heller etudes mean studies in style. 
Style 
TYLE comprises expression, shading, phrasing, 


dynamics, rubato, pedaling and all other features 
of interpretation. Take, for example, No. 4 in Opus 47. 
This is thoroughly Heller. It is expressive, yet not 
deep. The:phrases must be well defined. Chords con- 
trast with singing, dynamics range from pp to f. There 
is a ritenuto of a measure and a half. In the middle of 
the study, the melody appears in a minor key—somewhat 
wistful. Altogether this short piece contains much mate- 
rial for helpful study. Number ten has a rather stern 
dramatic motive, with a chord accompanient. It is in 
D minor, rather sombre. In the middle section, the 
theme, somewhat altered, appears in the left hand, with 
a pianissimo accompaniment in the right hand. The 
close is inflexibility, stern and severe. A lovely and 
appealing one is number twenty-three, in A flat. The 
serenity and tranquil charm of this morceau is unsur- 
passed in any of the Heller Studies. Opus 46 contains 
more Etudes of motion than Opus 47. Some are very 
attractive, but are not distinctly individual. Number 
ten has a Spinning Wheel character, and yet has the 
Heller “ear-marks” in it. 
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begun at the age of fourteen. In 1830 he fell sick on 
tour and was adopted by a wealthy family of Augsburg, 
remaining with them till he moved to Paris in 1838, 
where he became one of the briltiant circle including 
Lisst, Chopin and Berlioz. He was a prolific composer, 


Number fifteen is still more a Heller piece. The 
composer must have liked it, for he prolongs it unduly. 
Number seventeen is truly lovely music—unquestionably 
Heller. And number nineteen, of a decidedly “woodsy” 
flavor, is the most beautiful of this Opus. As a whole, 
Opus 45 can hardly be said to equal either Opus 46 or 
47. But it contains one number which is on a bigger 
scale than any of the others. It is number fifteen, some- 
times salled “The Song of the Hero.” It is so noble 
and massive that it might well be taken for a composi- 
tion by Brahms. It is in D minor, with chord and 
rhythmic effects. 


STEPHEN HELLER 


young artists. 


Gabril- 


(Continued on Page 313 of the 
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publishing one hundred and fifty opus numbers 
of them containing as many as twenty-five com 
His style was eminently pianistic, technically 


though somewhat limited in virility and variety 
imvention. 2 


“Ti Penseroso’’ 


UMBER sixteen is the well-known “Il Pensero 
The melody is in the left hand and the right | 
accompaniment is exceedingly graceful. 16 
“Art of Phrasing,” was Heller’s first collection 
Etudes, and may well be called a series of 
Pictures.” Each study has a seperate title. The q 
ities of wistfulness, and pensive melancholy” alread: 
apparent in these studies. It is in number two, “| 
promptu;” number three, “Intermezzo;” number 
“Nocturne ;” number fifteen, “Esquisse ;” 
twenty-one, “Romanze;” that these characteris 
be found. : 
In Barbedette’s “Stephen Heller, His Life and 
the author alludes to the collection Opus 90 
“Nouvelles Etudes” as follows :—‘From the firs 
pictures the naughty child astray in the wood 
last which portrays the sufferings of mature 
dramatic side, the inspiration is sustained, and 
intending it, Heller has perhaps written one of 
aind most touching works.” The writer is especil 


Rhythm,” Opus 125. 


Some of these are indee 
gems.” 


“Five Gipsy Melodies’ 


j pe THE Album dedié a’ la jeunesse, Opus 138 

finest numbers are “Five Gipsy Melodies.” || 
which has become well-known is the “Curious S) i 
fine study in phrasing and delicacy. With regard - 
Preludes, Opus 81, they are, of course, not on §$ 


Preludes, Opus 119 (4 Mademoiselle Lili) are a 
ful collection of miniatures. There are two hu 
thirty-three pieces in the opus numbers above m 

The “Fruit, Flower and Thorn Pieces,” (some 
called “Restless Nights,” Opus 82, might be ad 
these. They are among Heller’s very finest li 
poems, In all of these, piano literature pos 
wealth of poetic pieces of genuine artistic val 
taste of today may call for a more strident, sen: 
“effective,” sort of music than that which He 
created; but there are many persons who wil 
the smooth, meditative, serene style, tinged with 
longing, which is to be met with in so many Helle 
Unquestionably, they fill a needed place in the | 
ment of taste and expression in young piano stud 


E ETUDE 


—\RANZ LISZT was born at Raiding in Hungary, 
( on October 11th, 1811. In versatility he rivals 
‘the great artists of the Renaissance. As a pian- 
ist he was supreme, and his concert tours were 
nany triumphal progresses throughout Europe. Un- 
his leadership the orchestra at Weimar became one 
he finest and Weimar itself, the centre of German 
stic musical life’ Many of the greatest pianists 
e pupils of Liszt and bear witness to his inspiration 
2 master. 
uccess accompanied all he undertook in life, and his 
positions for the orchestra, the pianoforte and the 
‘e place him in the forefront of distinguished com- 
srs. His literary works, including his articles on 
pin and those on the music of the Gypsies, written 
jerman and in French, reveal the fact that he had a 
arkable command over style and language. He 
ls a unique position in the history of musical de- 
ypment and is an outstanding figure of the 
stic world of his day. 
ne of the most interesting episodes in Liszt’s 
was his friendship with Wagner. It is 
sible that, without. Liszt, Wagner never 
ild have reached such a high stage in the 
lution of his music. Liszt in his symphonic 
ms adopted the idea of the “Leit Motif” 
ch Wagner used with such effect in his 
ras. He also emphasized the pictorial and 
tical elements of music. ‘“Mazeppa,” one 
che most celebrated of these symphonic poems, 
ates almost as vivid an impression of the 
ject as the poem of Victor Hugo on which 
was based. Wagner realized the debt he 
2d to Liszt and used to tell a story of how 
came to him, after conducting a performance 
“Lohengrin” and said: “Behold we have 
1e so far, now create us a new work that 
may go still farther.” 


Liszt as Composer 

‘IS, however, as a composer for the piano- 
forte that Liszt excelled, and he revolution- 
| pianoforte technic. or from the age of 
>, when he made his first public appearance 
Oedenburg, until he accepted a permanent 
agement as conductor at Weimar, he pur- 
d the career of a pianist; so he was well 
» to appreciate to the full the wonderful pos- 
lities of his instrument. Equipped with a 
nomenal technic, his innovations in the art 
piano playing were manifold. In his par- 
‘rases and transcriptions he secured technical 
ires never before employed, and expanded 
rds to hitherto undreamed of dimensions. 
liere used to say: “Je prends mon bien ou 
le trouve” (“I take my property where I 
Lit’). Liszt might have said the same. He 
imilated everything with which he came in 
itact. The folk songs of Hungary and 
uin, Paganini’s “Caprices,” the overtures of 
igner, the organ works of Bach, furnished 
1 with themes for his most brilliant and ef- 
tive pieces, 

rome of Liszt’s most delightful music was inspired 
the literature of his day. The French Romantic 
1001 with which he became associated during his stay 
Paris influenced many of the compositions in his 
inées de Pélérinage;” but this Liebestraum was in- 
‘ed by a poem by Frieligrath, and it is a good ex- 
ple of the “Salon” music of which Liszt was such a 
ster. It is published in a series of three Nocturnes 
itled Dreams of Love, and is one of the most popular 
the composers works. He has embellished his theme 
h consummate art, and no one who has heard the 
ebestraum” can fail to appreciate its charm. Graceful 
| entrancing melody is combined in it with a certain 
nity and depth of feeling, and ornamented with 
icate and brilliant arabesques. Above the opening 
asures is printed a sonnet by F. Frieligrath. It ex- 
“ts the lover to love always with the utmost of his 
ng, while he may, and never to let a harsh word 


| ~ one 
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escape him, as death so soon brings separation and 
regrets. 

In this atmosphere of intense feeling tinged with 
melancholy the melody of the nocturne should open, 


The Melody Sings 

HE song must be brought out in declamatory style, 

as if sung by a singer with all the correct relief and 
elasticity of rhythm for taking in breath at the right 
moments. The arpeggio-like accompaniment in the right 
hand should be played throughout with a juicy tone, 
not only as a mere figure but as a sensuous adjunct to 
the melody. In measure 5 the notes F. G. A.-flat: C. 
B-flat in the left hand, and A-flat in the succeeding 
measure, must be especially emphasized and played 
rubato to give stress of feeling to the end of the phrase. 
In measure 8, on the fourth beat in the bass there is 

a G-flat which should be brought out. In measure 10 


on the high F in the left hand, a pause can be made 
amounting almost to a Fermata. 

In measure 11, as before in measure 5, the phrase 
F. G. A-flat. C. B-flat, A-flat should be declaimed in 
rubato fashion, with a rise in tone on the culminating C, 
and then a drop back to the A-flat in the twelfth measure. 
In the sixteenth measure there should be a crescendo 
beginning on the first E-natural on the first beat, and 
proceeding to the second E-natural in the middle part, 
but dropping immediately to piano again on the first beat 
of the seventeenth measure. At the twenty-first measure 
a spirit of agitation should “be introduced, the tempo 
being slightly quickened, and a crescendo rising from 
the emphasized B-flat of the melody on the first beat of 
the measure to the D-flat half-note on the third beat. 
From this third beat to the C-flat on the fifth beat of this 
same measure the tone should decrease and then rise 
again in measure twenty-two to the F-flat on the third 
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beat, slowing down with emphasis on the notes A-flat 
and B-flat on the fifth and sixth beats in the bass of the 
measure. The culmination of the agitation is reached 
on the F-flat fermata in the twenty-third measure and 
then descends in a declamatory phrase to G-natural on 
the first beat of the twenty-fourth measure, which should 
also be held like a fermata. A long pause must be made 
before attacking the ensuing cadenza. This should start 
piano and not very fast, and then crescendo and acceller- 
ando with four well-marked accents on the first, second, 
third and fourth double notes of the figure in the right 
hand on the third beat of the twenty-fifth measure. The 
rest of the figure should be made to sound like a rippling 
cascade of water falling down in a silver shower and get- 
ting slower and slower at the end as the rush dies away. 
Four accents should be given on the first four notes of 
the double tremolo which terminates the cadenza, and 
the tremolo should be kept on and repeated as many 

times as the technic of the performer permits. 


Taking Breath 

Vs \Gaener pause must then be made, as if to 

take breath, and then the main theme ap- 
pears in the right hand (this time in B major). 
The music is here marked Piu animato, con 
passione; but I do not play it so, but start the 
song at this point quite quietly and dreamily. 
in the twenty-ninth measure the tone should 
sink somewhat from the accented D-sharp on 
the first beat of the measure to the G-sharp on 
the third beat. The first, second and third 
quarter-notes in the treble in the thirtieth meas- 
ure should be emphasized and the whole phrase 
declaimed, whilst the second figure in the bass 
in the thirty-first measure must be brought out 
with a welling crescendo and decrescendo, I 
play the thirty-second measure a little slower 
and the thirty-third one a little faster, and 
the thirty-fifth again slower, to create varia- 
tion of expression; and I bring out the ac- 
companiment very much in both hands. In the 
thirty-sixth measure the declamatory passage 
in octaves should be played very rubato, leading 
up to a big pause and fermata on the fourth 
beat of the same measure. 

The thirty-seventh measure should be resumed 
a tempo in the key of C major. The passage 
in the accompaniment in this measure is made 
easier by taking the first four notes of it with 
the right hand with fingers 5, 2, 3, 1, and then 
continuing the rest of the passage with the left 
hand. An accent may be given to the chord 
on the first beat of the thirty-ninth measure, 
and the melody should begin to rise in an at- 
mosphere of gathering emotion up to the 
fortissimo in the forty-first measure, where 
everything should sound marcato and dramatic, 
and should continue in suppressed excitement. 
In the forty-fourth measure I give an emphasis 
on the note G-sharp on the fourth beat, at the 
beginning of the descending figure in the left 
hand, and also emphasis on the chords on the 
first, second and third beats in the right hand 
in the forty-fifth measure. 

From the forty-seventh measure onwards to the fiftieth 
the fempo should be quickened, and then broadened out 
again in the fiftieth measure. A decrescendo to the mid- 
dle of that measure, rising once more in crecendo to the 
chord on the first beat of the fifty-first measure is very 
effective. In the fifty-second measure there are octaves 
in triplets in the right hand} each note of which must 
be emphasized; and again in the fifty-fourth measure 
the triplet passages in the treble must be declaimed and 
lead up to a big pause on the octave G, Proceeding after 
the pause, the next passage in the fifty-fifth measure 
must be played very rubato, with a decrescendo to the 
middle of the measure, and then a crescendo with promi- 
nence given to the octaves G and A-flat. These octaves 
lead on to an accelerando of tempo in the next two meas- 
ures, and to a big attack of the chord on the first beat of 
measure fifty-eight, where the final cadenza breaks away. 


* some 
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The top note of the cadenza on E-natural in the right 
hand should receive an accent; and then the tone should 
diminish as the big passage descends the first time. It 
should rise again with quickening of speed and accents on 
each of the E-flats at the beginning of the three ascending 
arpeggt, culminating in a fortissimo on C, D, D-flat, 
A, A-natural, B-flat, F-sharp and G, which are the first 
six notes of the final descending passage, and should be 
played slightly slower with accents. Irom these six 
notes onwards the cadenza should descend faster and 
faster like a ball bouncing down hill from one stone to 
another, until it slows up with a slight crescendo and 
then a decrescendo in the last eighteen notes of the 
passage. 


Page 


Return of First Theme 

FTER a pause, the original melody is now resumed 

and should start with a lingering attack from the up 
beat on E-flat to the C on the first beat of the sixty-first 
measure, holding the C on just a trifle longer than its 
real value. This part of the Liebestraum must be played 
reflectively and tenderly, endeavoring to give an effect 
as of a remembrance of the opening measures of the 
piece. The tone produced ought to be what I call flebile, 
meaning by that an intangible, far-away sound. The 
notes on the first, second, third and fourth beats of the 
sixty-fifth measure should be brought out with feeling, 
and the accompaniment in the sixty-sixth measure should 
have an atmosphere of intensity with a rising and falling 
of tone. 

The tempo should be somewhat broadened in the sixty- 
ninth measure, with a lingering attack again from the 
C on the last beat in the treble of that measure to the 
long F in the next measure. From here on I introduce 
some fluctuation of tempo. Measure seventy-one I play 
somewhat slower; measure seventy-two is in tempo 
again; measure seventy-three is lingering; measure sev- 
enty-four in tempo; and then from the seventy-fifth 
measure onwards there should be a gradual and con- 
tinuous slackening of speed, the fingers trailing on the 
notes as if loath to leave them. The whole of the seventy- 
sixth measure must be very much retarded, and each of 
the last four notes in it emphasized, whilst the seventy- 
seventh measure should be performed as if the notes 
were almost being spoken “recitativo,” rather than played, 
and trying to give an effect as of a question asked. A 
long pause in measure eighty brings us to the final chords 
of the piece, which are marked in the music ‘mp. But I 
start these chords in messo forte with a good large tone, 
and then make a gradual decrescendo, prepgsing out the 
notes of the melody in the middle parts in the eighty- 
third and eigthy-fourth measures: namely, C, Batiatc Gn 
E-flat; D-flat, C; with a final fervor of expiring emotion. 


Tuning the Piano 


By August Halling 


Is 17 not the experience of nearly every piano student 
that a piano in constant use needs tuning often? Tuning 
can be done, after a little practice, by almost any musi- 
cian who has an acute ear for tone. It should be done 
as soon as the tone is heard to quaver. Of course the 
ear becomes in time accustomed to discord, but the tone 
that lingers in the memory is out of tune and is the one 
that the mind retains. A good piano kept in tune has 
a compelling force. 

A key on the piano that is in tune, sounds something 


like tes is The tone waves are steady with reg- 


ular vibrations. A key out of tune sounds something 
like this 


result is an unsteady tone. Have a tuning hammer 
handy, with mutes of rubber or leather, to insert between 
the wires in discerning the offending string. Lay the 
emphasis on a clear ringing tone, with full individual 
chord tones. The middle tone of the chord needs special 
attention. With the tuning hammer, draw the string to 
its needed tension. The piano will not need a tuner’s 
attention for some time. No doubt you have seen the 
advertisements of the schools that teach piano tuning 

Often the young musician would do well to take up 
piano tuning as a side line. It is an opportunity to earn 
money. Towns without branch houses of the 
larger piano firms usually have no piano tuner and depend 
on travelling tuners. Besides it will give the student 
an acute ear for true tone. And surely he will find 
that to elicit from the piano keys the impression desired, 
and have at the same time the satisfaction that comes 
with playing on a piano whose tones blend will be in 
itself sufficient reward. 


The tone waves are irregular and the 


Finger Forms 


By Otto L. Fischer 


One of the most exasperating traits of the average 
piano student is his carelessness in the matter of correct 
fingering. This is due to his desire to “play” with a 
fair degree of fluency, but with as little mental effort 
as possible, It is also due to his inability to grasp, in his 
inexperience and haste, the reason for each particular 
fingering as determined by the numerous conditions of 
black and white key relations, notes before and after, 
phrasing, speed, dynamics, hand development and many 
other physical and musical factors. 

Following the analogy of the principle of tapping the 
rhythm in the development of the rhythmic sense, I have 
made use of a principle of what might be termed “finger 
forms” for the development of the sense of fingering. 
By temporarily putting aside the musical element (as 
in the case of tapping we lay aside the tonal element ) 
and concentrating his attention on the finger forms, the 
pupil is no longer hypnotized by the flow of the music 
into the neglect of the necessary details of logical 
fingering. 

Physically speaking, a musical work, as played on the 
Piano, consists of a large number of forms into which 
the fingers group themselves. Any group of keys which 
can be played together like a chord, comprises a “form,” 
regardless of whether they are intended to be played 
together or not. Of course in passages other than chords, 
the forms are not necessarily distinct and separate but 
frequently overlap, the last notes of one form being the 
first of the next. Thus in the C major scale played one 
octave ascending with the right hand, there are three 
forms indicated by the fingering, 123, 231, 12345. 

My students, more especially those who are careless 


in using the indicated fingering, play their stu 
compositions—that is, before they attempt to ma 
out of them—as finger forms. Through this specia 
of study they are compelled to notice the fingering 
the fingering becomes interesting. The students 
more learn to think in groups—digital groups 
in single tones. This manner of thinking is j f 
in the development of speed, the basis of which 
thinking. ' 
To illustrate the application of “finger f 
student plays the following passage from Beet 
given below: : 


a Rm 2y— emi 2 Ti 
yp = i 
Dy pa tt =#ef iP — 2 
a a pee tat Ot 
oa 
<I SSS seas ee =a 


Now place the hand in turn over each of th 
forms of Example 2. 


. 
Measures 1 1-3 3 4 5-6 «556. 0 7a 
A a 
3 5 4 2 2 3 
io 4d 
a 2 “7a 2 
0) eee ES Se es ESS es a Ao ne a 
Pa Pp—_ ao —_} ee tt a EE — ee ee 


Place the hand over one of these forms, and tk 
only finger motion play the notes as they are 
the measures indicated by the numbers above the 
Try this with other pieces—in fact, with muc’ 
study. Soon the hands will begin to fall auton 
over the groups of notes and thus save much 
both reading and execution, ~ 


Charting the Beginner 


By Emma H. Williamson 


INTERESTING beginners in learning the notes is one of 
the trials of the teacher. Any plan that will help to sim- 
plify this or to do it more effectively is a boon. 

After a few lessons, in which the pupil becomes ac- 
quainted with the staff, clefs and notes in the treble and 
bass, try making a chart. Make this-to include both the 
bass and treble. Beginning with G on the first line of the 
bass, put all the notes in their proper places, using red 
crayon for notes on the lines and green for those on the 
spaces. Between the two staves put a “movable” middle 
C, held in place by two tacks. When completed the chart 
will lock like this: 


a= 


| | 2-9 


> Removable 


- <—Oo— 
Site: 
—— 


Tack the chart on the wall and explain to the children 
that they are to play a game of “Make Believe.” Let 
the notes go to a ball game. The two staves represent 


the seats in the grandstand and the notes are 
sitting in them. The bass notes will represent t 
because their voices are coarse. Have the chi 
play each bass note so they may sce that this is so. 
Now tell them how each man has brought h 
but that all the ladies had to sit in the upper seat 
the treble clef is. This makes plain that two 1 
the same name do not have to be in the same pl 
two staves; for Mr. G has brought his wife, as | 
the other men. Have the pupils to play the treb 
so they will see that the ladies have fine voic 5 
Now explain that middle C is a big fat police 
sits in the middle to keep order. ; 
After drilling them with this chart till they 
accurate in naming the notes, make another, on 
some of the notes are omitted. Explain that som 
people did not come to the game today, and hav 
name those who are here and also those who are 
Invested with personality and life, the notes sf 
something in the mind of the children, and th 
tion and interest are held. 


Ideas from a Swiss Teacher 


By E. K. Seager 7 


TueE celebrated Swiss composer, Dr. Hans Huber of 
Basle, was an excellent teacher of piano, who always 
had new and varied ideas to make piano practice more 
interesting, 

The well-known Schmitt Preparatory Exercises, Op. 16, 
were always played in all keys, major and minor, and 
with a change of rhythm. When possible, 
played hands together, in contrary motion, 
minor, with a passage modulating into each 
key. These, too, were played with a change 
first slowly and then with increased tempo. 

Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum was always played 
in different keys. The pupil began in the given key; 
at a signal from Huber, both rhythm and key had to be 
changed suddenly. He expected the study to be so 
thoroughly mastered that the student would be ready 


they were 
major and 
new major 
of rhythm, 


7 


“for anything he might require. He would have « 
take etudes they had already learned and prac 
in several new rhythms, and also half a tone 
lower than the given key. They thus gained a 
key and rhythm and grew accustomed to long ; 
notes, triplets, couplets, and the like. 

Practice in the new key was done first in 
rhythm, until there was assurance in the new ke: 
the rhythm was changed. Also, practice of a new 1 
proceeded in the given key until learned, then th 
was transposed to the new key, a comparative 
Process for the pupil if the transposition was on 
a tone higher or lower. Gradually the pupil had 
of strange rhythms and difficult keys, became 
sight reader, and developed his power of concentr 


‘3 


“The employment of weight with properly relaxed 
muscular action precludes the use of force or excessive 
exertion of energy. With its use the performer prac- 


tices a maximum economy of motion with a mat 
freedom of motion at a minimum expenditure o 


—Jacos Er 
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And who to thee his heart doth bare, 
Take heed thou fondly cherish him: 


And gladden thou his every hour, 
And not an hour with serrow dim! 


No.3 


LOVE DREAMS 
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And guard thy lips and keep them still; 
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ea Master Lesson on this piece by Mark Hambourg, see another page of ihis issue. 


Poco Allegro, cou affetto 


,not only as a mere accompaniment. 


Arpegei to be played with juicy tone 
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RAKOOZY MARCH 
SECONDO 


~ Arr. by W. P. Mero 


FRANZ LI 


y composer. It is said to have been a favorite of Francis Rakoczy II (1676-473 


This stirring military theme is by an unknown 17th centur 


great Hungarian patriot. 
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See Mr. Biart’s article on another page of this issue. 
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Andante con espress.M.M. 


A light drawing room piece. A good 
Grade 3 


study in style. 
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Bachaus plays only the 


Haldwin 


Nea exacting of pianists, Bachaus 
finds in the Baldwin Piano the per- 
fect medium of musical expression. In his 
own words, ‘‘The Baldwin satisfies the 
highest demands. The tone is noble and 
brilliant, the mechanism perfect.” 


For its enduring purity and resonance, for 
its perfect concord of tone and action, the 
Baldwin is the choice of exacting musi- 
cians the world over—on the concert stage 
and in the home. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO 
Ad 


y y /, 


7 


In any Baldwin you will find a new revela- 
tion of your musical dreams. Visit che 
Baldwin dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up, Grands, 
$1400 and up; Reproducing Models, $1850 
and up. Convenient payments if desired. 


meee GGhS LION 
Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. The book, 
“How Artists Choose Their Pianos,” will help 
you in selecting the instrument for your home. We 
will gladly send you a copy free. Address 


PANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Think of Owning the 
Great 


iROVE’S DICTIONARY 


AUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


You can have this Standard Work of all 
fusicdom at the Daily Cosi of a Carfare. 


What the Encyclopedia Britannica is to 


999 


eneral Information “Grove’s” is to Music. 


¢ ¢€ 


All Music Lovers in this “Age of Music” 
10uld be able to get the information that 
eans so much toward Perfect Musical Ap- 
reciation. “Grove’s” in your own home will 
ive that information and answer the Hun- 
reds of Musical Questions that come to you. 


£ € 


Each volume is bound substantially in Red 
loth and stamped in Gold. Neat paper cov- 
‘S are on each volume when delivered. 


& ¢ 


Volumes Pape ee here show exact size of 
le complete six volume set of “Grove’s”—over 
000 pages of The richest Mine of Gems of 
usical Information. 


CI 


Full page portraits and hundreds of 
tation examples throughout these vol- 
nes enhance their worth. 


Read the offer in the center of this 
read and you will see how easy it is to 
cure the Books that fern ae Sie one 


eystor 
all Metropolitan Music Libraries 


S. 


HEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street. 
TiLADELPHIA : 2 PA, 


stein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsl 


tcon whom “Grove’s” gives 
authoritative informaticn. 


All such subjects as Accom- 
paniments, Acoustics, Conduct- 
ing, Counterpoint, Form, Har- 
mony, History, Hymnology, 
Instrumentation, Opera, Ora- 
torio, Musical Terms, etc., also 
are covered fully. No better 


ists in any language, 


THEO PRESSER CO 


lonumental 
eference Library 


WINK of the pleasure, convenience and satisfaction in being able to tun) 
immediately to a tefeeee library that is all your own and there find what 
you want to know about the lives and works of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, )} 
Chopin, Gounod, Greig, Handel, Hay ee 


| 
of the nearly 4000 C Composers, P iacoes Pianists, Singers, Violinists, tC, || 


Musical Reference Library ex- 


THE ETUDE | 


Liszt, Mende Issohn, Mozart, Rubin- | 
, Verdi, Wagner, Weber, or any other} 


} 


FREDERICK GRANVILLE 
CORDER BANTOCK — 
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“Grove’s” NOW! 


ance Work in the World May Be Yours for ONLY 
SIX CENTS 


A DAY 


Here is a LAST CHANCE OFFER to get 
“8 ald . ¢ $ ROVE'S) the Famous Complete Sir George Grove Six 
Ad S) 5 GRO V KE S) G 437 Volume Musical Encyclopedia at a Ridicu- 
Ny V DI C i YNARY DICTIO ARY lously Low Price! 
CIC ae OF MMESIC E 
im er SIC G| 
a | Theodore Presser Co. to offer 


5 these incomparable books at a 


RUPPLEMENT figure which will never be dupli- 
cated. When this edition is sold 


the work can never be merchan- 
dised again at this wonderful re- 
duced rate. 


By negotiating for a _ large 
printing it is possible for the 


America Fully Recognized 


| 

) 

| 

| 

) HE American Supplement, which comes with the six 

| volume set, is an indispensable record of American 

) musical achievements, personages, organizations and institu- 
tions. . The total number of entries in this work is over 

2650. Brief reference is made to about 2000 American 

| musicians, but biographical sketches are made of 700 Amer- 

| Gean musicians. A number of important foreign contem- 
poraries have been mentioned in this work and the many 
general articles cover subjects such as Indian music, Negro 

music, orchestras, the piano, ragtime, 

public school music, the phonograph, etc. 


These books are of such high charac- 
ter, of such vast scope and are so sub- 
stantially bound that they will last a 
“lifetime.” As the years go by the origi- 
nal purchase money will seem insignifi- 


A few of the 200 famous authori- 
ties combining to make this monu- 
mental work of rich erudition 


OWN 


cant in comparison with the invaluable 
service and pleasure you will get from 


0 written in theroughly under- 
amonth standable and human style: these volumes. Think of it! Only $20.00 
on the easy payment plan or 5% less for 
Sir Hubert It. Pasry, Sir Frederick A. 
6 CENTS Gore: Giseley: Dr. Ebenezer Prout, W. eash. 

§. Rockstro, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Alex: 

ander Thayer, Dr. Philip Spitta, Ferdi- 


Vionths ’ ae 
nand Hiller, H. E. Krehbiel, William J. 
Wendersen, Granville Bantock, Frederick 
Corder, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, John rh hoe 
Taylor, Dr. iliiam . Cummings, ry = 

John Hullah and others. Se: S. 


ice is $20.00, 
‘ke complete 
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of this very 
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Se 


g will ever regret 
investing in 


e 
4 _ “Grove’s” and no Mu- 
@ q sic Lover need be de- 
; nied the pleasure and help 
of “Crove's” with this offer 
open. 


To THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Date 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. J. SIR WALTER: SIR ARTHUR 
HENDERSON PARRATT SULLIVAN 


Send me the Complete Six Volume Set of 
“GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS” 


Cross Enclosed find $2.00 first payment on this set, 
Off if and I hereby promise to pay $1.50 each month for 
You the next twelve months, thus completine payment 
at the Last Opportunity Price of $20.09. 
Full ' 
4 ® Cash 

TH R ro TH EQ) PRESSE With Tt also is my understanding that I am to, pay 
ED PRESSE Lu, Bi | 2 Order the customary transportation costs of delivering 
5% these beoks to me and upon receipt of your 
Allowed statement for the Postage or Express Costs I 

for Cash wil] immediately remit for same. 
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(Think what 
elte-(Dignon 


(Licensee) 


means to you 


MAGINE a musical instrument that 
brings to your home flawless reproduc- 
tions of the playing of the greatest piano- 
forte geniuses, and you have a reproducing 
piano equipped with the famous WELTE- 
MIGNON Licensee Reproducing Action. 
Think what this means: De Pachmann, 
Paderewski, Casella, Gieseking and a 
host of other world-famous pianists. Not 
approximations of their playing, but their 
very individuality. Only WELTE-MIGNON* 
possesses this secret of perfect reproduction. 
Select any piano you prefer but be sure the 
reproducing action is WELTE-MIGNON.* 
You can have WELTE-MIGNON* in 112 
different pianos. There are WELTE- 
MIGNON* dealers everywhere. 

The famous WELTE-MIGNON* Repro- 
ducing Action can be installed in your 
grand piano. Our beautiful brochure sent 
on request. 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 
W. C. Heaton, Pres. 


653 West 51st St., New York City 


*Licensed under original Welte-Mignon patents 
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e of the most popular teaching pieces ever written; reflecting the true Hungarian style. Grade 43. 
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In modern style; in rather free time. 
Like an dir de Ballet. Grade 3. 
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+The pizzicato may be executed by the left hand. 
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A gay little scherzo, full of the spirit of Spring. 


Grade 3. 
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-C. NESTLE, international authority on 
ait, has solved the problem 'of perma- 
aving. 

r other famous men, Professor Metchni- 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris, declared in 
tat Mr. Nestle’s invention of the perma- 
ave “is the greatest step forward in hair 
ever made for the comfort of women.” 


he New Nestle Meter Scale—_ 
_- a great advance 


Mr. Nestle brings forth an invention 
uch importance to the study of human 
the X-Ray is to the human body. 


a machine that literally ‘‘reads’’ your 
that reveals its special characteristics and 
‘akes the guess out of the permanent wave. 


estle Meter Scale removes a great re- 
ility from the operator. Guided by its 
s, the permanent waver knows exactly 


oe of hair you really have and exactly 
wave it for perfect results. 


Booklet Is FREE 


With or without the 
hair test 


Ask for our interest- 
ing booklet, “Taking 
the Guess Out of 
Permanent Waving”. 
Itis alive with helpful 
information on the 
cate of the hair. It 
you fu!l details of the new Nestle Meter 
nd the Nestle Circuline Process. Sent free 
equest. Please use the coupon opposite. 


sere 


These readings give him insight and foresight, 
discover what the eye cannot see, and so make 
possible a new system of permanent waving 
that is adaptable to every head of hair:— 


The Nestle Circuline Process 
for perfect permanent waving 


This is a personalized treatment—designed 
to catty out “to the letter,” the readings of 
the Nestle Meter Scale. 


Whether your hair be normal, snow-white, 
black, bleached or dyed—whether you want 
a tight, medium or loose wave—any one of 
the 6,000 Nestle Wavers can produce it. 


Know your hair before you have it waved 
The reading and recommendation cost you nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below—and send a 
small strand of your hair, at least 5" long 
and about the thickness of a pencil lead—with 
_$1 deposit to cover costs of testing. Do not 
send combings! 


NESTLES 


CIRCULINE PROCESS 


‘For the perfect 
permanent wave 


The Nestle Lanoil Company alone, possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
Scale, and only qualified establishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent Wave. Beware of imitations and misleading claims. 
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The Nestle Meter 

Scale Tests Your 

Hair in Advance 
The Nestle Laboratory in New 
York offers a personal service 
by mail that aids your Nestle 


Permanent Waver to produce 
the perfect Permanent Wave. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a card giving the result of the analysis of your 
hair. This $1 Deposit will be deducted from 
the price of your next permanent wave— given 
anywhere in the United States where the 
Nestle Circuline Process is used. The Nestle 
Company guarantees the refund of this deposit. 
Over 6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors 
in the United States use Nestle Permanent 
Waving apparatus. 


Have Your Hair Read Now! 


With exact scientific knowledge of your hair 
in advance, your permanent waver cannot fail 
to give you the style of wave you want— 
exactly as you want it. It is worth a great deal 
to be assured of perfect, permanent waves 
from now on and it really costs you nothing. 
Send your hair sample today! 


Neo Lee lLAN OLE CO., 


Established 1905 
12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving 


I Fig af 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept.4-0 NEW YORK 


Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me arecord of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


Name. 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


If booklet only is wanted, check here [] 


ee 
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T WOULD seem that singers, of all 


people, should know how to pronuonce 

well, and yet, with all the discussion 
that has been going on for years, every 
once in awhile some one old enough to 
know better breaks out in print and inti- 
mates that certain sounds in the English 
language are not fit to sing. This criticism 
is by no means confined to one vowel, but 
some pick out AH, some AW, some E, and 
so forth. A certain person launched a cam- 
paign against the use of the vowel AH, 
in a magazine article not long since, saying 
that no truly cultured person ever made 
use of this offensive sound. Another 
ventures to suggest that the sound of A, 
as in the word HAT, is not suitable for 
the singer. Forsooth, my friend, any 
vowel properly produced, no matter what 
the language, will be beautiful. The vowel 
technic of a singer should be so compre- 
hensive, so limitless and unrestricted, that 
all linguistic sounds can be delivered with- 


out marring in any degree the musical 
quality of the tone. The distortion of 


vowels, in any language whatever, with 
the mere intent of thereby improving the 
tone is inartistic, illiterate, and inexcus- 
able. 


True Singing 

T IS true that much of the vocal work 

that passes for singing is of the most 
inerudite sort. True singing is the very 
perfection of human expression. The 
breath is the root, the tone the plant, and 
the word the blossom of song. No less an 
authority than the writer of the article on 
singing, in Grove’s Dictionary, says, “By 
far the greater share of its educational 
side belongs to the study of the speech 
organs.” To what end, then, should the 
speech organs be trained? That we may 
learn to mutilate language, and make it 


subservient to some preconceived notion” 


of sterile beauty? On the fact that it is 
not necessary to spoil the tone in the for- 
mation of the word hangs the whole tale 
of vowel technic. Words in speech and 
words in song are one and the same. The 
pharyngeal section of the vocal resonator 
takes little or no part in the formation of 
vowels, although it is a most important 
factor in tone development; but the vowel 
is floated on and moulded out of the res- 
onance initiated there. The pharynx sup- 
plies the firm body of the tone, which is 
moulded into a vowel in the mouth. As 
the vowel finds its far forward focus 
therein, the mouth contributes immeasur- 
ably to the beauty and carrying power of 
the tone. Thus the entire cavity, from the 
point where the breath becomes tone to 
the very front of the mouth, is utilized in 
tone and vowel development. The more 
perfect the impingement of the vowel upon 
its point of focus and the firmer the seat 
of the tone upon the breath, the greater 
the intensity of that tone as it is rein- 
forced by the vibration of the air in the 
chest cavities below and in the various 
sinuses above. Any vowel which is un- 
musical is prevented by rigidity from its 
full complement of resonance. 


The English Vowels 


NYONE who could hold the view 

that some of the English vowels 
need to be changed, in order to make 
them fit to be heard when sung might just 
as well argue that some of the letters of 
the alphabet are unshapely. He might go 
further and invent new ones, leaving the 
recipients of the communications to form 
their own opinion of their meanings. 

The deficiencies of vowel technic’among 
singers in English is appalling. Most 
educated people are very particular as 
to the correctness, in a minute degree, of 
French, Italian, and German vowels, but 
as regards English, instead of correcting 
the faulty production always responsible 
for defects in quality, they wish the singer 


‘The Singer’s Etude 


Edited for April by well-known Specialists 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
““A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


The Tone Made Word 


By Charles Edward Mayhew 


to change the language and make use of 
a jargon that would be considered ridicu- 
lous in speech. Singers are frequently 
criticized for imperfections in their de- 
livery of foreign languages, but rarely 
ever for even fundamental errors in Eng- 
lish. It would seem that in English the 
majority feel that good diction is a for- 
lorn hope; but why this should be, when 
the exact science of phonetics can be 
brought into requisition, is a matter for 
supreme wonder. 

It is not true that clear enunciation nec- 
essatily impoverishes the tone, although, 
when unskilfully attempted, there is an 
undoubted danger of such a result. If the 
tone is unconstricted and the consonants 
are so deftly handled that pure vowels 
may be floated thereon, the result can be 
nothing short of musical. So far as one 
vowel being preferable to another in sound 
is concerned, we have no option in the 
matter, for the vowel to be used should 
be given its dictionary sound, colloquial- 
isms being strictly avoided. It is only 
as vowels are given a definite form that 
they are of any use in a language. They 
are not subject to variation at caprice, any 
more than are the shapes of the letters of 
the alphabet. 


Facile Use of Sound 


Ayes ending in er should be pro- 
nounced in the ordinary way, as in 
per, the er sound being given as a vowel, 
and formed well forward in the mouth. 
Facility in the use of this sound will 
be gained by vocalizing daily on it, and 
such words as pearl, girl and world, will 
then be found as easy to sing as any others. 
In fact, all sounds partaking of the nature 
of vowels, even if they are not found in the 
school category of A E I O U, should be 
included in the daily scheme of vocaliza- 
tion, and should be considered as media 
for purity and resonance. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of 
the value of phonetics came as follows: 
A bad case of throaty tone, combined with 
a large and well-developed tremolo, had 
been worked out to a point where the 
voice had a good deal of resonance; the 
vowels were well formed, and the whole 
articulatory process had been freed and 
organized with nicety, so that a voice, 
which always had been unmanageable and 
a source of much annoyance to its owner 
and her friends, had become both sono- 
rous and mellifluous. An old vocal teacher, 
and one who incidentally adhered to the 
absurd notion that the speaking and the 
singing voices have nothing in common, 
became interested in the work of this per- 
son and requested her to sing to him. He 
was greatly pleased with her singing, and 
made special comment on her diction. 
This beauty of diction had, of course, not 


the slightest connection in his mind with: 


the unusual charm and facility of her 
singing. At another time this young lady 
met another well-known voice teacher, and 
a few weeks afterwards he happened to 
visit the church where she sang. The 


auditorium was so large that he did not 
recognize the face of the singer, but rec- 
ognized her by the memory of her musical 
speaking voice. 

It is often said, “If I could learn to 
breathe correctly, I could sing well. My 
trouble is that I don’t breathe right.’ Of 
course the importance of breathing cor- 
rectly cannot be over-emphasized; but, 
while correct breathing will make it pos- 
sible to leave the throat free, to get a good 
adjustment, and to articulate well, it will 
not of itself accomplish any of these 
things for us. All these problems must 
be worked out through a sense of freedom 


of the vocal mechanism, and the undivided ° 


attention of a highly sensitive ear. Con- 
scious intelligence is needed by the student 
all the time. After voice control ‘has 
become automatic, then we may perhaps 
take long flights upon the “Higher 
planes of thought,” but not until then. 

In the case of poor vocal tone, when it 
is certain that the person possesses real 
musical talent and good health, a musical 
voice can be developed by proper breath- 
ing and painstaking and persevering atten- 
tion to adjustment, phonetics, articulative 
agility, and, above all, ear training, With- 
out articulative agility, progress in singing 
is almost impossible, as a rapid tongue 
practically clamps a brake upon the entire 
vocal apparatus. In dealing with the 
tongue, however, attention should be con- 
centrated not on the stiffness of it, but 
upon its flexibility and ease of action. 


Every Vowel Perfect 


EVER was a truer word spoken than 

that “every vowel is a part of the 
voice.” Every vowel should therefore 
be made perfect in sound. If no vowel 
is to be accepted unless it sounds some- 
thing like the AH or AW, why not give 
up the use of language in singing and 
just train our songsters in impassioned vo- 
calization For this would redound far 
more to our credit as a fnusical nation than 
to affect an interest in songs rendered in 
English purposely mutilated. It is inter- 
esting to watch the faces of an audience 
during the singing of Stravinsky’s “Pas- 
torale,” in which vowels are used in place 
of words. 

In writing, one letter is as beautiful as 
another if artistically formed. Success in 
writing depends on quality, that is, legi- 
bility and evenness. Success in singing 
depends on quality, that is, accurate artic- 
ulation and musical tone. Tt is the funda- 
mental tone that is responsible for quality. 
The vowel is the final development, the 
last thing that happens to the tone as it 
leaves the mouth, unless interrupted by a 
final consonant. “The tone made word,” 
then, means a pure vowel fashioned Aon 
a eel tone. Vowels which have an 
objectionable sound are either not pure 
vowels, or else the fundamental tone from 
which they are made is faulty. Good vocal 
technic should mean the ability to do beau- 
tifully all things which lie within the com- 
pass of the art. 


to Song 


i“ | 
By Erik Beer | 


HE musician, like the po 
i prets life ad ennobles it 
He does this through 

instinct there is no need to a 
amine here. But great things 
put to little uses, and interpr 
in its highest sense is merely 
every artist, is often confined 1 
a wanton emotionalism on the or 
and to a narrow intellecaaaay 
other. 
It is noticeable in Mr. Plunket ( 
book on “Interpretation in Song” ; 
shrewd and acute remarks 
welcome as the music cons 
less great. What is excellent ; 
ford’s “Crow” is irritating in Sel 
“Doppelganger.” Great musie cay 
intellectualized. Certain. hara) 
songs may be, because here w car, 
to treat the claims of music I tl) 
question suggested after readin 
these analyses the author js 
giving is, “Will all this enabl 
the song?” The answer nat 
‘One must feel the song first 
music.” But when the song is 
complete and direct rmiintieele 
analysis is not only forgotten 
of the emotion, but — henceforth 
plicable. 


Secret of Climax : 


HERE are “reasons of t 

Pascal reminded the logi 
day, and a climax in music 
made from the heart, but is me 
effect dictated and cicboratees 1 
head, lacks the true ring o 
metal. These. instructions oj 


vince of themselves, and need 
to introduce them to some one 
takes upon himself to act as 1 
preter. An actor might carry us aw; 
his Hamlet or Macheth, but i 


these parts—as Poe in an essay pr‘ 
to explain how he wrote “The ‘Re 
we should no doubt be interested I 
convinced, for we should know that! 


what he left unexplained that mov 
his acting. . 

The result of this growing i 
ualizing of art which stands in suc 
trast with the spirit of the earlier “ I 
tics” is to degrade the artist to ’ 
the craftsman. The crafts 
terest and delight us, but he doe 
us away. Studying a Schub 
a problem, classifying it, S 
pruning away everything i In th ana 
rhythm or of diction-which may # 
taste, will never re-create it. Or 
musical imagination can do i , at 


| 
Hs 
Song is Music 
EE IS not surprising, therefore, | 
who is convinced that song i mu! 
must in the end be judged 
parity as all other music, wil 
mentioned in this book on inte 
which are not of great musical 
and secondly, will complain that 
the author’s remarks assume a V 
doxical appearance. As ground: 
later grievance the author permits 


Pachmann’s playing. 


and of Schumann’s “Er, eo | 
von Allen,” ‘This song is entir: 
in its effects. It is in this rest 


act opposite of “Der Doppe 


aa 


ETUDE 


ng must stand or fall as music. We 
t dealing with any outlandish form 
srtainment such as a musically ac- 
tied recitation in the style of Schu- 
or of Grieg, nor even with an ex- 
from an opera in the advanced 
{ “Pelléas et Mélisande.” Both are 
and to select them for their merits 
h. and then to say that one is less 
1 than the other is paradoxical. No 
would think of saying that a Chopin 
ise or Scherzo is less musical, being 
sJodic, than a Chopin Nocturne. Is 
’s recit., “Deeper and deeper still,” 
usical than the air, “Waft her, an- 
that follows it? ' 

na writer warns the singer against 
- “purely musical effects,” he surely 
simply that the singer should not 
the wrong musical effects. When 


he contrasts “Der Doppelganger” with “Er, 
der herrlichste von Allen,” he surely means 
that each has its own character. A singer 
would probably succeed better in the one 
than in the other because one would appeal 
to him more than the other. But that 
there is any radical difference between 
them, or that those who preferred “Er, der 
herrlichste von Allen” were more musical 
than those who preferred “Der Doppel- 
ginger,’ which the’ author claims to be 
“the greatest song in the world,” it is dif- 
ficult to see. If song is partly literature, 
partly drama, and partly music, it is a 
sorry hybrid, and it is obviously better to 
read literature, hear pure instrumental 
music, and visit the theatre for the drama. 
And this is what intellectual singers more 
or less imply. - 
—The Musical Times. 


Singing in Correct Time 


By Rhoda G. Fowlkes 


just as important for singers as for 
; to execute their music in exact 
(. 

he most difficult arias it is often 
or the vocalist to “come in” exactly 
right moment, after rests, pauses, 
nd so on, as the accompaniment does 
vays give one a cue, 

izing this fact, I first write out the 
ver each note with a pencil (to be 
later) ; then, playing the air, I sing: 


Two, Three, Four, and so on,” in- 
)f the words, until it is thoroughly 


Where there are rests.I count very softly 
to the tone of the last note, then come in 
stronger again when the voice part starts. 

The first note after a dot or a tie I give 
a slight accent. 

This is also a good system by which to 
learn long runs, as it makes one get the 
correct pitch on each note and keeps one 
from “skipping over” any notes. 

I find this better than “clapping drills” 
for singers, as the pupil, having learned 
the air in rhythmical time, when the real 
words are put to it will naturally sing it 
correctly. 


The above excerpts from With Verdure 
Clad are examples. Example 1 will serve 
as a guide to the method of writing out the 
counts; then Examples 2 and 3 will guide 
the student as to how to apply the counts 
in practicing melodies. 


The Child’s Music 


2 ETUDE: 

ation of children is, in most states, 
sory, whether or not the child has 
tendencies toward reading, writing or 
otic; yet parents are inclined to say 
a child does not take to music or prac- 
Shall stop taking lessons, because it is 
e to make him practice if he does not 
0. None have talent to practice; the 
is towards the music. 

‘der to play what they desire the child 
1t will work at an instrument until his 


antz Proschowsky 


VENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


he Way to Sing 
C. Brrcnarp & Co., Boston, PUBLISHERS) 


- Mr. Proscuowsxy— 


t me express my appreciation of your 
ugh understanding of the True Ait of 
Se the intelligent simplicity of your 
ations, through which I have’ been 
to discover and use new beauties in my 
voice. I commend to you those artists 
students who seek the truth in singing 
2 speaetiful and lasting art of “Bel 
Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


te Proscnowsky— 
im happy in expressing my admiration 
Me method of instruction, Having 
i= pupils, I frankly state that be- 
5 e perfect placing of the voice their 
m was clear. This secret is a sure 


me TITO SCHIPA, 


MacPhail School of Music 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
lune 21st to August Ist, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
he Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


+ 7th to 19th and August 2nd to 29t, 


wish is attained; whereas a child of not high 
musical inclinations, or lacking ambition or 
energy, needs for a time urgings from parents 
and teachers. 

Parents may do well to consider ; 

That musie study in many and most ¢ases is 
nine-tenths conscientious practice and one- 
tenth careful guidance of the teacher. 

That the musical bent encouraged may dis- 
courage wasteful tendencies. 

That music lessons should be studied just 
as are any others. 

Nine times out of ten improper practice be- 
fore lessons is the cause of unsuccessful musice 
study; and if parents will see to it that the 
pupil practices, at regular periods, even of 
short duration, practice that is earnest enough 
to fix as much of the musie lesson in the child’s 
head as it is required to learn of each school 
study, the child of even modest talent will 
learn to play reasonably weil. 

Len W. Dixon. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


“A Master of the Voice’’ 


AUTHOR OF 


Systematic Voice Training, $1.25 
The Head Voice and 

Other Problems, $1.25 
Collective Voice Training 

for Class Work, $1.00 


These books are a valuable addition to any 
singer's library. Send for circular of 
SUMMER TERM. 
Address D. A. CLIPPINGER 
617 Kimball Hall - Chicago, Ill. 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


Also Harmony Correspondence Course 
Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus. 
State distinctly which course you desire. 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suite A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SMALL PARLOR GRAND 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The attractive Grand shown above is the ideal 4 
size (5 feet, 10 inches) for home or studio. Few I 
Houses build so complete a line as ours. The 
choice of some 600 Educational Institutions and 
75,000 homes, Ivers & Pond pianos mark the 
farthest advance in artistic piano building. 


In Your Own Interest 


write for our catalogue describing the fine Grand 
shown above and other new Grands, uprights 
and players. They are built today, as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best, the policy and 
identity of our House being the same now 


as in 1880. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply 
you from our factory as safely and advantageously 
as if you lived nearby. Distance is no obstacle. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices, and information of much value to any 
intending buyer, write now. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 
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Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 
Study 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 
and Violin, conducted by re- 
nowned artist teachers, at so 
: low a cost as to be within reach 
~atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 
orlessforafullcourse 
of study under 


of all. 
master teachers 


APRIL 1926 


Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, ‘and another in Motion Picture Organ. 

Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 

Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. / 

Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given voy week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


Opportunity 


~for professional 
advancement 


Teaching Positions 


The Sherwood Music School 
now has Thirty Neighborhood 


Branches in Chicago. These 

Branches give rise to positions 
. for advanced students and 

teachers who wish to teach and 

at the same time continue their 
study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged from those tn attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings ts so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization, 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Shenwond (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


; CHICAGO~ILLINOIS . 


(iUNN SCHOOL oF Music 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


SPRING and SUMMER 
MASTER TEACHERS 


Piano 
Moriz RoseNnTHAL 
Lte Pattison 
Guienn Ditiarp GuNN 
ARTHUR GRANQUIST 


Voice 
Percy Rector STEPHENS 
Frantz ProscHowsky 
ALBERT BorROFF 
ZARKO SAVIC 
Burton THATCHER 
Stuart BARKER 
Violin 
Amy NEILL 
ABRAHAM SOPKIN 
Guy Hersert Wooparp 
Racuet Major 


History, Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Composition 
Fetrx Borowski 
Leo SowERBY 


Dramatic Art 
SopH1a Swanstrom YOUNG 
Ropert StreH_, Emerson 


Degrees and Diplomas 


Will be granted to professional mu- 
sicians under conditions established by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Kindred Arts. ‘TEacHERs’ 
CertiricaTes Issued to those having 
necessary credits, taking the Norma 
Traininc Courses under Grenn Di- 
LARD GuNN, Percy Recror STEPHENS, 
Burton Tuatcuer, Sruart Barker, 
Amy Netti, Guy Hersert Wooparp, 
Racuet Major. 


Living Accommodations 
in institutions supervised by Episcopal, 


Presbyterian churches and Y. W. C. A. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


avin VIQLIN sctoot 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin Deuble Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, "The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter ‘at any time. 


Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
eXamination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
_ CHICAGO 


DENVER 


COLLEGE of MUSIC, Inc. 


An Endowed Institution—Not for Profit 
The Largest in the West—Diplomas and Degrees 


June 15 to July 27 
“‘There’s inspiration in the mountain grandeur !”’ 
Excellent Faculty and Educational Facilities 
Courses in Voice, Instruments, Public School Music, 
Theory, Progressive Series, etc. 


Fall Term Opens September 13th 
Write for Catalogue E for full information 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P. D., Dean 
10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colorado 


Music Teacher’s Certifi 


See general Summer Ses; 
announcement elsewhere 
this issue, and write for Catala 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwoo 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIG AVE, 


33 CHICAGO, Tune 


COSMOPOLITA 
SCHOOL MU Sl C« DRANAI 


et CARVER WILLIAMS ain 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Mi 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal eainie 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Leci\ 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates, 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Mu; 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, Orc 
tral Instruments, Public Scag M 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Ad 
fe Alene ed Shai | 
For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephen, 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUS 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg. » Chica 
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MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MU‘ 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS © ‘ 

Offers thoro training in music. Course leadi 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Ci 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public Si 
Music Methods and Music Kindersatial Metis 


Bulletin sent free upon request — ‘, 
LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


=F 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATO! 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced boa 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Org 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awd 


Appleton, Wise i 


Dormitories. Free Catalog. 
Address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


PERCY FULLINWII! 
VIOLINIST 
~ _ Head of Violin Departme| 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATIY 
APPLETON WIS, — 

A MASTER TEACHE) 


free catalog and 


CARL J. WATERM 


DO NOT PUT OFF UNTIL NE! 
YEAR STUDY YOU CAN DOT 


SUMMER 
ae Theater Organ 


intensive Sum 
Session, course, 
bodying the fundamen 


tals essential to preparatio! 


\" 
foraposition;givenby Mildre\ 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicago’ 
highest paid and most popula 

theater organists. 


See general Summer Session announct 
ment elsewhere in this issue, 
for Catalog. 
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Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Shetco| 


FINE ARTS BUILDIN 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


3 CHICAGO, ILLINO! 


Y QQ 
TAs 
\ S 
i Qos ; “On 
preeensAScanet aed ‘ 


As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 


any years Mr. 


sp 


Janacek’s 


resentation of novelties at an opera 
? world fame is, for the most part, 
to the later works of composers 
ve already made reputations. In 
of “Jenufa,” however, we have a 
mposer, whose works are very 
known to Americans, although he 
past middle life. | 
Janacek was born in Hukvaldy, 
, in 1854. His father was a school 
with a large family. His parents 
ry poor and the youth of the boy 
sntinuous struggle. His first musi- 
‘action was received ina choir con- 
ny the Bohemian, Krizkowsky. At 
ive we find him entering the Leip- 
servatorium—an age long past the 
en most students have finished their 
atory training. Like Edvard Grieg, 
id the stern and somewhat stilted 
ie of the famous Reinecke not to his 
He left for Vienna, determining to 
a piano virtuoso. In this he failed. 
ume conductor of the Philharmonic 
and Director of the School for Or- 
at Brtinn in 1882. He then com- 
to compose part songs and choruses 
came immensely popular in Czecho- 
a. In fact, he was first regarded as 
yser of the people. He now teaches 
‘ue and in Briinn, where he became 
or of composition at the Conserva- 
1919. 
ek has composed six operas up to 
sent time. These works*have dis- 
folk titles, such as “The Quick- 
Fox,” “The Storm,” “Katja Kaban- 
‘Fate,”” “The Excursions of Mr. 
k,” and “Jenufa,’ which was for- 
snown as “Her Step-Daughter.” In 
1 to his compositions, which include 
honic poem, “The Musician’s Child,” 
ned last year in London, Janacek has 
books upon “The Musical Struct- 
National Songs” and “Chords and 
Connections.” 
afa” was written in 1901 and was 
or the first time in Brtinn, in 1904. 


James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
-atuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
fetropolitan Opera Company of New 

etensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 
ur readers may have a desire to be 
ects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
% several of them will be repreduced in “The Etude.” 

ave been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


York. These have been reprinted 
Believing that 


refreshed or informed upon certain 


The opera storics 


** Jenutfa’’ 


It was not presented in any other opera 
house until twelve years later, when it was 
seen in Prague. The composer was then 
sixty-two years of age and tasted his first 
draught of greater musical triumph, In 
1918 it was given in Vienna and Jeritza 
found this new work in her repertoire. 
The distinctive characteristic of “Jenufa,” 
from the musical viewpoint, is found in 
the radical philosophy of its composer, 
who is unaffected and naturalistic in all 
things. Although he has made a life study 
of folk songs, and has done that rarest of 
things, written folk songs whi@h have been 
adopted by his own people, his operas are 
based upon a totally different conception 
from’ that of other composers of folk 
opers—such for instance as Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel’ and Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride,’ which are replete with infec- 
tious melodies written in folk song style. 
Janacek, on the contrary, feels that 
music for a music drama must follow 
the natural speech of the people. He 
thus abandons the conventions of rhyme 
and ordinary metre and melody. The text 
of “Jenufa” is not a poem in the ordinary 
sense, not-a libretto, but a prose drama of 
the people, a terrible, humanistic story of 


‘the tragedy of a Moravian peasant girl, 


whose lover deserts her, whose child is mur- 
dered and to whom happiness comes in a 
very dramatic peripetia. This must not be 
taken to mean that the work is unmelodic 
or unmotivated. When Janacek feels that 
the natural trend of the story calls for a 
song, more or less conventionalized, he does 
not hesitate to introduce one. For the most 
part, the fabric of the score is an astonish- 
ingly free tonal tapestry. The tonalities 
are not as vague as in the modern French 
school or even in Moussorgsky; but it be- 
comes at once clear that Janacek has 
reached that phase of artistic advancement 
and larger technic, where he is wholly un- 
fettered by the limitations of the classical 
school. 


The Story of Jenufa 


e plot of the opera is founded on a drama of Moravian village life, by Gabriele Preiss. 
1 Widow Buryja has a daughter-in-law, the Serton’s Widow, also a grandson, Stewa, 
— Laca. Dramatie interest centers about Jenufa’s love for Stewa and 
or her. 

t I. Old Buryja’s Mill. The chances of Stewa being exempted from military duty 
ng discussed. Most interested of all is Jenufa (foster-child of the Serton’s Widow), 
m marriage has become a necessity. Stewa, drunken, enters, boasting to the recruits. 
» themselves, Jenufa tells Stewa of her humiliating secret; and Stewa, assuring her 
constaney, stumbles off the scene. Laca appears, twits Jenuja for her devotion to 
offers her a bouquet in exchange for a kiss, which being refused, in the ensuing 
e he slashes her face with a concealed knife and runs off. 

't II. Interior of Home of the Sexton’s Widow. Hidden here, Jenufa has borne the 
f her shame. Her foster-mother urges that she pray the child may die. Jenufa, 
of her beauty by the knife-cut, no longer interests Stewa. The Serton’s Widow 
enufa a sleeping potion, summons Stewa and pleads that he make Jenufa an honest 
; but he refuses even to look at his son and announces his intended early marriage 
ou etter of the Village Judge. 
8 child as his own for the peace it will bring to. Jenufa. But, at his moment of 
ng, the foster-grandmother has assured Laca that the child was dead. She sends 
Way, and, to remove all obstacles, hurries out and drowns the clrild beneath the ice. 
awakes, asks for the child, is told that he has died of fever during her two days 
a moved by Laca’s kindness, agrees to their marriage, though not without baring 


L 
ie Home of the Sexton’s Widow. Old Buryja, the Village Judge, His Wife, 
a, ee goo. whom Jenufa has insisted that Laca shall forgive, arrive for the 
te Serton’s Widow has raised her hands to bless Jenufa, when voices from 
Be mnounce the finding of the baby’s body. The Judge re-enters with the child's red 
ect crowd denounces the despairing Jenufa until the foster-mother confesses ler 
arolka casts off the odious Stewa; and Jenufa, after forgiving her mother, who 
ken into custody, turns to say farewell to Laca. But Laca’s love endures and 
Past as she pardons the wound he inflicted on her cheek for loye’s sake, 


Laca enters, and, after some hesitation, accepts , 
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eA Perfect Little “Piano 


An age-old dream 
of the master makers 


ps = reo: ae 


For apartments, studios, 
small homes and dozens of 
places where space is limit- 
ed, this diminutive Studio 
Piano is ideal. Its trim 
grace and beauty lend a 
fresh charm to the ap- 
pearance of any room. 


T remained for the Wur- 

litzer craftsmen to make 
the dream of a practical, 
small piano come true. 
Now they offer you the 
Wurlitzer Studio Piano—a 
wonderfully compact, small 
piano possessing all the ar- 
tistic excellence of larger 
instruments. 


Superb tone quality is here 
—that pure, rich resonance 
that distinguishes all Wur- 
litzer pianos. The 
full 88 note scale 
has been retain- 
ed. The whole 
has been con- 
densed into an 
instrument that 
stands no more 
than 3 feet 8 
inches high. 


If you have always wanted 
a piano but have waited ’til 
you could afford a good one, 
see these truly remarkable 
studio pianos as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The prices 
|) are surprisingly 
| low-—Studio Pi- 
|| ano, $295 and up. 

Studio Player, 
i} $445 and up. 
ie Prices: > O.)B: 
Factory. Pay- 
ment on most 
convenientterms. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. * PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut 6t. * BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. * CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. * CINCINNATI, z2z E. Fourth St. 
ST.LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. * SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. * LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurilzeR 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS - ORGANS - HARPS + MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
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Question and Answer 
Department 
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ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


A Common Chord and Its Inversions, 
What is the chord of the 6-4 in the key 
What is a 6-4 chord, anyway? 
See ae 


A. A Common Chord is a note acompanied 
by its third (major or minor), 5th (perfect— 
that is, containing seven semitones) and oc- 
tave. It would be better to call it a triad, a 
chord of three notes, the key-note, its third 
and its fifth, because the octave is merely the 
repetition of the bass note. In the key of 
BH major, the triad is E—G#—B. If you invert 
it, putting the B at the top, you will have G¢% 
—B—H, or the 6-3 chord, so named from its 
intervals from the bass, B being a third and EB 
a sixth from the G4. This is termed the first 
inversion. Invert this again, by putting the 
Gt at the top and you will have B—E—G}, 
or the second inversion, B to Gf a sixth and to 
BH a fourth, whence the 6-4 chord. This ap- 
plies to every key ; the original position being 
(in solfeggio) do-mi-sol; first inversion or 6-3 
ehord, mi-sol-do; second inversion of 6-4 
chord, sol-do-mi, the first note in each case 
being the bass. 


Q. 
of H? 


The Various Forms of Allegro 


You will render me a great service for 
my teaching if you will give me a list of the 
different styles of “Allegro,’ together with 
their meanings.—Piano Teacher, Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 
(All Italian Names) 
A. Here is the list requested : 


Allegro agitato—Quick and agitated. 
sé assai—Fast enough. Quicker than 
simple allegro, 
« comneodo or 
comodo—An easy, graceful allegro. 
ee con brio—Quickly, with spirit. 

con fuwoco—Rapidly, with fire. 

con moto—Quickly, with sustained 

celerity. 

con spirito—Quickly, with spirit... 

“« =a bravura—Quickly, with difficulties, 
to display the performer’s 
ability. 

«© ~=~di molto-——Much quickly, exceedingly 

rapid. 

furioso—Rapidly, with fury. 

giusto—Quick, but steady. 

ma graziosa—Lively, but gracefully. 

“« ma non presto—Quickly, but not too 
fast. 

« ma non tanto—Quickly, but not too 
much so. 

*« ma non troppo—Quickly, but not too 

much. 

moderato—Moderately quick. 

molto—Very quick. 

«  risoluto—Quickly, with firmness and 
decision. 

*««  -weloce—Quickly, with velocity. 

vivace—Vivaciously. 

“« wivo—Quick and lively. 


Old Engtish Country Dances 


Q. Now that there seems to be a move- 
ment to resuscitate old-time country dances, 
can you give me some account of them, to- 
gether with the music to which they were 
danced? Was the dance really English? Was 
it not originally French or Italian?—VY/. B. G., 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. The country-dance, under many names, 
kas been popular in England for many cen- 
turies. Originating in England, it was copied 
and adopted in France as the Contre-danse 
and in Italy as the Coranto. In the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, may be seen the music 
of a tune, called “Country Dance Tune,” 
dated about the year 1300. One of the old 
English names for country dances was "hey 
digyes’” or “rounds.” The “Hay,” or ‘Raye,’ 
was probably the same as the ‘Hay digyes.” 
“Dargason” was another name in vogue for 
a country-dance dating before the Reforma- 
tion, the tune of which is still employed to- 
day in country villages. Among the most pop- 
ular tunes used for the dance, even to- 
day, are: “Sir Roger de Coverley,” the “Tank,” 
the “Triumph,” ‘“Gee-ho, Dobbin,” ‘Merril 
Danced the Quaker’s Wife,” ‘‘Petticoat Loose,”’ 
“Gossip Joan,’ “The Devil Among the 
Tailors,’ ‘‘Moll in the Wad,” and the “Wind 
That Shakes the Barley,” of which the writer 
possesses the music. The set-dances, known 
as “Quadrilles,” ‘Lancers,’ and ‘Caledo- 
nians,’’ are but arrangements of the Country 
Dance. For further patriculars. consult 
William Chappell’s “Popular Music in the 
Giden Time.” 


What is Technic? 


Q. What is the real signification of the 
word “technic,” as applied to music?— 
D. P., Pawtucket, R. I. 


A. Technic (English, from the Greek 
“techne,’ art), technique (French), technik 
(German), are employed as a general name 
aa the system, devices, and resources of musi- 
eal art. 


Time Notes—Accidentals—Bar-strokes. 


Q. Who invented the shapes for the differ- 
ent time-notes, and when? When were bar- 
strokes first introduced? When were acci- 
dentals first employed?—Christine, Tunis, 
Africa. 


A. The system for indicating the relative 
times of notes by employing different shapes 
is supposed to have been invented by Franco 
of Cologne, about the year 1145. As far as 
ean be ascertained, music was first divided 
into bars, or measures, by means of perpen- 
dicular bar-strokes, about the year 1574. 
Accidentals (#, b, 4) were first introduced 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The 6 and 4 were applied at first only to 
the note B, of which they are modified forms, 
the ) really standing for Bb and the 4 for Ba. 
The $ was like the sign of multiplication, or 
St. Andrew’s cross, 


The Harmonious Blacksmith. 


Q. Is the following passage, from Han- 
de’s “Harmonious Blacksmith,’ to be played 
arpeggio-like, or not? 


The last chord of the piece is written thus: 


Ex. 2 


cate?—Eisp M. H., Oakland, Cal. 
A (a) Not arpeggio. Play as follows: 


fie s 
ie 2 a 
i i 


The marks indicate a short silence to be 
observed by both hands. 


Marks of Expression. 
Q. If such marks oe — ~~ 


are not printed on the music page as they 
ought to be, but frequently are not, how long 
should I hold, or rather, play p, pp, f, ff, eresc., 
dim., vit., in fact, all expression marks, for 
the length of the measure, for one note, or 
for one chord only? Most music in albums 
is very imperfect in expression marks. Pedal 
notation is sometimes entirely omitted. I have 
been using my own judgment, but realize that 
I cannot do that correctly.—W. A. M., Sun- 
land, California. 


A. As a general rule a sign such as p, pp, 
ft. ff, or rit., should be observed and main- 
tained until corrected by another sign. Care- 
ful study and analysis of each phrase will re- 
veal the culminating point and points of the 
composition, Let the expression suggested by 
the composer’s indications work up to, or 
away from, those points. Where there are no 
such indications, you must let your own study 
and analysis, plus your musical sentiment, 
dictate the expression which you have logically 
deduced. The same advice applies to the use 
of the pedal, but care must be observed not 
to keep the damper-pedal down during chang- 
ing harmonies, or changing chords, producing 
a discord. 
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‘Beauty 


It is the day of “the Compact”. 


Beauty, of course, is no more 
“only skin deep” today than it 
ever has been. Now, however, it 
is the fashion to proclaim more 
vividly —at all times and in all 
places—the desire to be beautiful. 
The proper use of the right 
Compact is the first requisite. 


Roger & Gallet face powders, 
famous the world over for their 
exquisite texture and absolute 
purity, are now offered in Compact 


form in 
Le Fade 


‘The Precious Perfume 
AND 


Gleurs d’cAmour 


The most luxurious Perfume in the World 


The metal boxes are dainty as 
jewels. Powders are shaded in 
Blanche, Rosee, Naturelle, Rachel, 
and other tints. 

Roger & Gallet loose powders, 
as always, in Fleurs d’Amour, Le 
Jade and many other fragrances. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Roger & Gallet Compacts. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs = Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal 
Write for “Fashions in Fragrance,”’ our 
colorful little book of Parisian toilette 
specialties, Complimentary on request. 
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N TREATING the organ from the re- 
I cital standpoint, there are many in- 

teresting things to consider. Should 
the organ recital be eliminated from our 
musical life at the present time, one of 
the potent factors in educating the masses 
would be done away with. The organ re- 
cital is an institution of long standing and 
will always be with us.: In every com- 
munity there are thousands who by this 
means have for the first time heard the 
master works of the great composers and 
have thus cultivated a taste for the best 
in music. 

In our own country it required a decade 
before the people would listen to the works 
of Bach and his contemporaries. They 
would have none of them until they had 
been repeatedly subjected to “storms” and 
“tempests” of no mean order, refusing to 
be comforted until the lightnings had 
ceased, the storm clouds rolled away, and 
the vesper hymn had been sung in trem- 
bling accents by an invisible choir. 

It has been necessary for the people of 
all countries to be educated in music. Even 
the great Johann Sebastian Bach was not 
contented with himself, for did he not 
walk fifty miles on foot to hear Buxtchude 
play in Lubeck? Did he not also gain the 
necessary knowledge which completely 
changed his previous style of writing? If 
this had not occurred, he would never have 
possessed the monumental works for the 
organ which he bequeathed to the world. 


Americans Study and Work 

Americans have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to study and work for the best in 
Art, as has been repeatedly shown by the 
numbers who have gone abroad and those 
who have flocked to our musical centers 
here. 

The organ is the noblest of instruments. 
It is capable of expressing every known 
emotion, and is a complete orchestra in 
itself. Berlioz said, “The organ is Pope; 
the orchestra, Emperor.” 

It remains for ‘the organist to bring 
from the instrument a response to his 
ideas in order to convince the audience. 
It has been justly said, “The soul of the 
organ is the organist.” 

An organ recital can be one of two 
things. It can be interesting, or it can be 
uninteresting. If the former, there are 
many things we may well consider as val- 
uable requisites. 

The organist must possess talent of the 
highest degree and aim to develop it by 
means of systematic study, must acquire 
an adequate technic of both hands and 
feet, must have a sense’ of rhythm and 
with it brilliance of execution. The foun- 
dation principles of organ-playing should 
be patiently studied. Master the trio form, 
in order to gain facility and independence 
of hands and feet; and make an exhaustive 
study of theoretical subjects. The mi- 
nutest detail should never be lost from 
sight. 


Memory Playing 

It is gratifying to note the number of 
our recitalists who are now playing their 
programmes from memory; and _ this 
argues well for the future. Memory play- 
ing should be insisted upon in all study 
courses, from start to finish. 

One night when Bonnet was touring in 
the middle West, the committee accom- 
panied him to the station after the re- 
cital. As the train approached, one of 
them exclaimed, “Why you only have a 
small grip, where is your music?” Bon- 
net replied, “I carry my baggage in my 
hands, but always my music im my head!” 

Referring again to Bonnet, when he 
arrived in Paris from Bordeaux, to study 
at the conservatoire, Guilmant would not 
allow him to proceed until he had studied 
and memorized the Six Organ Sonatas 
Bach wrote for his son, Wilhelm Fried- 
mann, in order that he might become an 
expert crganist. Bornet considers this to 
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Organ Recitals 


By William C. Carl, Mus. Doc. 


have been one of the great factors of his 
success as a virtuoso. 

Every aspirant for fame would like to 
be a recitalist, and all recitalists aim to be- 
come virtuosos 

To throw one’s hat in the arena, and 
land it on either stage, requires a certain 
preparation few are willing to undergo. I 
refer to the subject of slow organ practice. 
Volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject; but the fact remains that only about 
one in a thousand has yet grasped the 
idea of what slow practice actually means 
and why it is necessary to do it. Harold 
Bauer says, “No one can play with style 
until each note the composer indicated has 
been correctly played.” 

Guilmant’s rule was to take a certain 
amount of the daily practice and sub-divide 
the groups, giving one beat to each six- 
teenth note, in order that every note should 
receive its exact value, special attention 
being given to a correct playing of the 
dotted notes. I recall a certain passage he 
insisted upon being practiced in this man~ 
ner for six weeks. Following this, vary 
the tempo, transpose passages in various 
keys, both staccato and legato, and thus 
continue until the required tempo of the 
piece can be correctly played. 

When Bonnet first came to America, 
people asked for the privilege of hearing 
him practice. As his recital preparation 
was always done in a slow measured tempo, 
with the exact note valuation attended to, 
with not over two or three manual stops 
and a four foot stop in the pedals, it was 
naturally not a very inspiring perform- 
ance. 


Acquiring Confidence 

After listening a few moments, the au- 
ditors would exclaim, “Why he is only a 
beginner,’ and would leave the audito- 
rium. In order to secure confidence it is 
an excellent plan to play over each selec- 
tion in this manner the day of the recital. 
It will also help materially in maintaining 
the form and symmetry of the composition. 
Coming to the subject of registration, 
and with a modern organ at command, I 
often think of Michael Angelo, and his 
masterpieces’ in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome—such marvelous colorings, tints and 
effects, for centuries have startled the 
world. A story is told of the visit of 
Gounod to one of the well-known organ 
lofts in Paris. The organist played one 
of the master Fugues of Bach. As the 
finale died away, he exclaimed, “It is as it 
were a great painting hung down from 
heaven, suspended there without a nail!” 
With the modern organ before us, we 
have only to make our choice of stops, 
mix our colors, the same as the artist-does 
with his brush or as the orchestra does 
with a hundred different instruments, and 
produce a tone color ‘that will represent 
the idea we intend to express. I do not 
favor too frequent changes of registration, 
unless the composition absolutely requires 
it, nor to use all the resources of the in- 
strument in a single composition. 


In this 


conrection, may I suggest a better under- 
standing of the use of the balanced swell 
pedals, and a moderate use of the tremolo. 


Improvisation 

Along with the great advance made in 
organ-playing, we should take up the 
study of improvisation with a zest. For 
years the foreign artists have posed the 
question, “In America, you have many 
fine performers, but why don’t you do 
more with. improvisation?” Since the tours 
of visiting virtuosos, there has surely beer 
a demand for it. The solution of the prob- 
lem is in creating an enthusiasm amongst 
our students for the subject. Guilmant 
studied it for twenty years, and the world 
will always know of his marvelous achieve- 
ments. Let us, therefore, go to work with 
a will. 


Program Making 

The art of program making must not be 
forgotten. A large repertoire may be at 
one’s command; but the success of the re- 
cital depends largely om how to arrange 
the selections. An excellent plan is to 
avoid having two pieces, written in the 
same key, following one another. Aim for 
contrast of style and tone color. As 
the middle sections of many organ pieces 
demand a similar registration, either choose 
another number, or else place them as far 
apart as possible. Guilmant often devoted 
more time in grouping the numbers of the 
program, than in its actual preparation at 
the organ. Mental preparation is also 
strongly recommended. Always build up 
the program to a climax, and let it end 
there. An anti-climax detracts, and is to 
be avoided. An orgarist should possess a 
kaleidoscopic vision in order to cope with 
the variety of twentieth century programs. 
Surely it needs an active mind and well 
schooled brain to do them all equally well. 
In these days we are asked to play not 
only an organ recital pure and simple, but 
also one of the following: An historical 
recital, one with vocal and instrumenta: 
assistance; a wedding recital; a funeral 
recital; a twilight recital; the picture re- 
cital; a fifteen-minute recital preceding the 
church service; one devoted to a particular 
composer or subject; the private house re- 
cital; or one devoted to the various eccle- 
siastical forms. There may be others, but 
surely this list is varied enough. 

We should not lose sight of the wonder- 
ful Bach Chorales; for in them we find the 
heart of the Cantor of Leipzig; nor of the 
Chorales of César Franck, with their mys- 
ticism and marvelous power of expression. 
Naturally the great Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach area foregore conclusion, but 
their exact place on the program is worth 
studying, The music of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries should find 
a prominent place; and there is a large 
amount available. Play the works of com- 
posers of all countries, that have merit; 
but never forget that we have available 
works right here in our own country that 
should not only be included in program 
lists, but that we also should give with 


THE 
greater frequency entire programs 
to the works of our gifted Americ 
posers. As in the other arts, the y 
the modernists have kept abreast 
times and should be accorded a p 
place. 

How to Improve the Organ Re 
First of all, maintain the highes 
ards; play only the best in musi 
is a wealth of material to choose f; 
sufficient research, only, is needed t 
Make the playing musical; and 
keep in mind the fact that the org 
a mechanical instrument. The ¢ 
capable of many varieties of touch 
years ago this was not considered 
but today it has been demonstrat 
and over again. Cultivate accentua 
rhythm to a high degree. Avoid p 
the breaking of the rhythm wher 
ing the registration, as thus the att 
the audience is invariably divert: 
this occurs. Play naturally, and 
constantly aim at producing ar 
Above all, learn to concentrate and 
the mird focused on the subject | 
Always wait before beginning, s 
gain poise before starting. Perf 
difficult to attain, but we can. - 
to do our best. 


Free Organ Recitals 
I do not favor the playing of 
citals. Why should an organist st 
prepare himself for years, and tl 
his talents and time freely to the 
Surely no other artist is asked to 
with the frequency of the orga 
story is told of Marchand, the 
French virtuoso-organist of the 
teenth century. He always attracte 
houses when he appeared, but ne 
money home to his wife and fami 
king, having been appealed to, 1 
his wife that at the next recital sh 
receive half the fee. When the 
arrived, the house was filled to th 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. V 
first half of the program was cc 
Marchand suddenly stopped playin; 
the organ and said, “If I receive 
fee, then I play half the recital,” 
the hall. This incident must not ¢ 
impression that organists are me 
It is quite the opposite, from al 

points. EY 

Looking Forward 
May I offer my congratulations 
preciation to the women organists - 
they have done and accomplished 
are a credit to the profession a 
added much to its lustre and succ 
Let us, therefore, aim to make t 
recital of the future a greater 
achievement than ever before. Le! 
America to the front, and let cons 
work be our watchword, . | 


Advice to Organis| 


By W. P. Merrill 


Stupy your particular field, anc 
be, what is needed there. 
Co-operate ‘heartily with the e} 
and with all religious forces an 
Have your music fitting 
simple. 
Give special attention to the i 
View your work as primarily 
and secondarily art. 3 
Take pains to become part ot! 
of the church you serve. 


reconciliation, solvent of hard 
elements—blender of soul D 
all with the infinite Harmony. we 
Dwight. 4 
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Arranging Piano Music for the Organ 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


every church in which a vocal solo 
sartet forms part of the service it will 
ne of the organist’s duties to arrange 
iano accompaniments at sight for the 
n. Practice, experience, good musical 
ment and a careful study of the re- 
ments of each piece will be necessary. 
a few general suggestions may guide 
student in his early efforts. 
rst, it must be remembered that the 
uals of the organ not only have a 
ler compass than the piano, but also 
»ss useful in their upper and lower reg- 
s. The high chords and figured pass- 
which are brilliant on the piano, will 
jercing and unpleasant on the organ. 
methods of softening them are possi- 
The first is to play the disturbing 
ds an octave lower and the second is to 
as written with a sixteen foot stop or 
ler. The full rich tones of the lower 
ves of the piano will sound muddy on 
gan. These may be made more clear 
more beautiful either by transposing 
up an octave or by including four foot 
in the registration. The lowest tones 
e pedals, on the other hand, are always 
|. Passages which are too low to 
d well on the manuals may sometimes 
ven to the pedals with excellent results. 
precaution, however should be ob- 
-d; that is, to make the lines complete. 
elodic line or bass progression started 
1e manuals should not be continued on 
yedals or the reverse. An idea should 
nished on the keyboard upon which it 
gun. Light and trivial figures are not 
d to the deep and dignified character 
ie pedals. 
like the piano, the organ has no 
per pedal. It is therefore necessary 
ovide a background of sustained tone. 
is accomplished either by adding a 
or by holding one of the voices al- 
y present. Repeated chords, for ex-: 
e, should be played with some of the 
s held, preferably the outer ones, and 
about two of the inner ones repeated. 


This gives the rhythm without causing the 
disagreeable effect which would result from 
repeating the whole chord. As long as 
some of the voices are sustained a great 
deal of motion may be secured in the re- 
maining voices without producing a bad 
effect. 

The arpeggios, which are beautifully 
blended together by the damper pedal on 
the piano, are apt to sound empty on the 
organ, unless great care is taken to play 
them very legato. The tones may even 
over-lap or the first note of the arpeggio 
may be held while the others are being 
played. Frequently it is advisable to add a 
part. This added part is especially desir- 
able when the piece does not contain a suit- 
able bass for the pedals. The original bass 
will then be given to the manuals. 

When the harmony is thin it is diffi- 
cult to get the proper balance between man- 
uals and pedals. This is especially true of 
two-part harmony, which, when played 
with one part on the manuals and the other 
on the pedals, will seldom give satisfactory 
results. These places should be played on 
the manuals without the pedals. If the 
parts progress too low they may be trans- 
posed up an octave. The young organist 
should not think it necessary to keep his 
pedals going constantly. Many places will 
sound effective on the manuals alone; and 
the pedals will resume their duties with 
added forcefulness after a short rest. 

Rests on the organ are invaluable. The 
cadences of piano music usually fill the en- 
tire measure; but on the organ a complete 
break is very desirable, not only because it 
is a good means of securing variety but also 
because it affords an opportunity for 
change of registration. 

These few hints may start the organist 
on the right track. After he gains facility 
in placing his piano music in the proper 
register for the organ, and providing for 
continuity of tone, he will begin to realize 
‘for himself the many other details of artis- 
tic arrangement. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Coupler 


By Virginia Thomas White 


ERY organ instructor must answer for 
elf the question, “Should my beginners 
> on an organ having couplers?” To 
yeginner it makes little difference; but 
nstructor must be the judge. If the 
nt has a good ear, an organ without 
lers would be advisable. If the stu- 
is inclined to take the easiest way out 
line of least resistance, let him work 
n organ without couplers. 
ychology plays a definite part in the 
ion as to which type of an organ is 
for each type of student. The stu- 
s disposition must be taken into con- 
ation, too. Should the instructor fail 
ive the matter proper consideration, 
lay have reason to wonder at some 
date why his organ students fail to 
ress as he feels they should. 
ie organ with couplers is very helpful 
e beginning student because the pedals 
ather vague and mysterious; but when 
‘ey moves with the pedal the student 
learns that he has a guide in the coup- 
Whether his ear is true enough to tell 
or not, the keys will tell him if his 
notes are not correct. That vague- 
in connection with the pedals soon 
pears and the student finds that he 
play three or at least two scores of 
> though they are far apart. 
t the disadvantages of the keys mov- 
with the pedals are as prominent as 
idvantages. The student is prone to 
little heed to pedal exercises because 


j 


= 


the keys are his guides. The ear gets little, 
if any, training because, as the student will 
say, “You have the couplers.” In fact, the 
couplers are made to carry many responsi- 
bilities and the student thinks organ play- 
ing is very easy. 

The beginner who studies on an organ 
without couplers finds himself on his own 
initiative. He must learn his pedal scales 
just as his baby fingers learned the piano 
scales. The distance must be gauged be- 
tween the pedal notes, for there is nothing 
to guide him but his ear. Ear-training is an 
important part of organ-playing; and one 
learns to rely upon his ear when he has 
no couplers. 

He who studies the organ must be pa- 
tient; for time is very essential. If he 
works on an organ without couplers he 
may become discouraged, though in the 
end his will be the best foundation. If 
the student’s ear is not true he will do lit- 
tle without couplers, for there wiil be lit- 
tle to guide him at first; but gradually 
he will learn to listen and his ear will be- 
come more true. 

In fact, it is a real question as to which 
type of organ is best for the beginner. For 
more advanced students it is a question, 
too. A student who has learned on an 
organ without couplers finds an organ 
having couplers somewhat confusing and 
vice versa. It is simply a matter that every 
organ teacher should take into considera- 
tion when he studies his students. 


fourth generations. 


WEAVER 
PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


poe snas 


In thousands of 
worth-while homes 


—on the concert stage 
—in conservatories of music, 
the inimitable tone of Weaver | 
Grand Pianos is an inspira- 
tion, and the passing years 
setve but to mellow it to 
more subtle harmonies — 
serving joyously the musical 
needs even to the third and 
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( . \ IN 
\“) THE PIANO OF ENDURING TONE 


NS! | 


AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Lukeand Epiphany,St.Clement’s,Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 
beautiful churchly tone. 


ey PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO.] 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 
course ine wae and praneaion 


playing. ins detailed instruc- 
tion for producing _ Dog-bark, 
ocr]; Rooster-Crow, R. R. Train. 
-pipes and over ‘twenty other 
of ects indispensable to the motion- 
picture organist. 
\ f ( R th Brice, One Dollar, Roaeee, ee 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Cabrillo ‘Theatre, Fol A nb Pals 
Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


WRITE For CATALOG 


17 East 11th Street, 


New York City 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method fs the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. FPasy, painless, hurmless. Noscars, Rooklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps, We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 144-A Mahler P’k, Providence, R. I. 


The Sign of the 
Ubrids Standard 
Piano Action 


Piano for ike 
ThadeMark 


The Right Start 
In Music Practice 


CQUIRING correct touch is the 
A first essential in your child’s music 
practice. As touch is transmitted 
to string by the piano action, it is 
essential that little fingers be given the 
early advantage of a perfectly balanced 
and delicately responsive action. 
Choose for your child a piano equip- 


ped with the “Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action. Then will daily music 
practice begin with a piano action 
developed to the very borderland of 
perfection. You will be assured of a 
quality piano, too, for this famous 
action is found only in worthy instru- 
ments, 


The Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is 
the world’s La Vata tse piano action— 
used since 1874 by leading American 
piano manufacturers—built by the old- 
est, largest and leading makers of high- 
gr rade piano actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you ep an in Upright Grand, 
Player or Reproducin ig Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ 
Gross pane Action 


Toma 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ae- 
Knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUFER “QRGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E ficient— Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
thon entered, 

Special “ORGORLO JUNLOR” 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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-SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL— 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher's and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music o. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 


Theory 3 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeti will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
| deserving students, Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
_ Rates of tuition moderate. 


will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address ° 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL | Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


THE BT| 


| 
Clare Osborne Re! 
Director | 


OLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF MUS Ke 


Professional — 
Summer Schoo] 


Five Weeks June 28 to July 31 | 


Many Special Features for 
the Teachers of Music 


INTERPRETATION FOR ARTIST STUDENTS _ 
INTENSIVE COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN 
NORMAL TRAINING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


l 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Send for Summer School Booklet | 


Columbia School of Musi 


Box E 509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
fouisville WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAI 
CONSERVATORY Center Piano | 
oF MUSIc JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 


Individual and class instruction in 
P ano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
D-amatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recital 
and three large student orchestra 


Harmony, Composition 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLN: 


Atlanta Conservatory of Mui 

THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE /T: 
IN THE SOUTH | 

Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Students may enter at any time. Send fo| 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Directo!) 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Gri 
= 


= 


Supervisor’s certificate. 
teaching in Public Schools. 
ates accepted by State Boards o 
Education. Individual attentio 
to needs of each student. 
Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PE ABOD CONSERVATO! 


BALTIMORE, MI 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director | 


| 
One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


CS 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams f 


TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


| 
Ca 


SECULAR Gi possessing this volume are well preyed 
for duet concert singing or for pleasurable 1 
DUETS ments of recreation at the keyboard with other i 


Practically all combinations of two voices are CO! ‘ 
and in this one hundred and two page volume the 
For all Voices a wealth of carefully selected, good duets. 
A New and Worth- 
While Volume for 


Price $1.25 : 
Singers THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHI 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


t of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Presiden Chapter of the A, G. O. 


Vill you kindly advise me as to when 
- should rise, also the congregation? 
rganist in a village church (United) 
congregation of about one hundred 
hoir of eae Shall I give a chord? 
1 also like to know how to scat the 
We have three strong sopranos, four 
ones, three altos, one tenor, and three 
(not strong). We have three scats, 
iding five. , 
Chere is no set rule as to when a choir 
rise. A safe and simple arrangement 
be to have them rise at once as you 
laying over the hymn-tune. It will 
ake no difference if you do not play 
'of the hymn-tune. This arrangement 
made by you so far as the choir is con- 

A simple arrangement in reference 
regation would be to have the minister 
that the congregation rise with the 
Of course there might be objection to 
‘angement on the part of the congrega- 
1 long hymn-tune were played through, 
dently this is not your custom. Any 
ment you may wish can be made if 
taken that choir and congregation un- 
d the plan. We do not quite under- 
our question. “Shall I give a chord’? 
mean a separate chord before starting 
cing of the hymn or the verses of the 
ve would not advise it. Have the choir 
and that they are to begin with the 
Your “stops” between the verses of a 
hould be of equal length—in keeping 
ie rhythm—so that those in the choir 
he time of attack. Preliminary notes 
ds are not in good taste. In anthems 
_a printed Introduction or Prelude, a 
nay be given for the pitch if you do 
hb to play an Introduction or Prelude 
n the anthem to be sung. This chord 
be released and organ and choir start 
r. We would suggest the following 
r seating the choir—assuming the choir 
ice the congregation : 


2 Tenor 


yt Waak Three Altos 
Sopranos 
g Weak Weak Strong Weak 


cattering the strong sopranos among, 


aker ones the latter have the advan- 
more help from the stronger ones than 
be true if the stronger ones were 
| in one plage. If the one strong so- 
»bjects to being placed on the second 
u may be able to convince her by tell- 
‘ you are placing her there as one of 
ders. If the choir seats are placed 
1e ends to the congregation, our sug- 
would be as follows: 


2 


left sidé TF on right side 


8 


Sopr2720s 
On, 
Strong - Wazk 
AYeM Buo0s35 
So0uBtdoS 
SaSSh wly] 


We2zk Str 


gran Buons ran 


TAIMOS 
SO0UFIAOS 


Three Altos 
Sop. 
Strong - Weake- “Weak - 
SOY eeLY 7 
LOURT BUC 


Pu0ens YP 


gation end 


Pag Congregation end 


of chor seats 


reason for changing the seating in this 
e is to bring the one tenor (the weakest 
your choir) next to the congregation, 
of placing him at the inside extreme 
the rear seat. 


Can you suggest means of stimulat- 
jular attendance in a volunteer choir? 
_tried several plans, such as having 
ata or oratorio every siv weeks, hav- 
rties, and plenty of new music. Are 
ther ways, and which do you consider 
t? I want to try them all. 


Handling a volunteer choir these days 
ifficult problem, and one that should 
Imposed on a choirmaster unless it 
lutely necessary and an abundance of 
material available. What you have 
' tried should bring results if the 
Ss of the choir are interested. The 
n of the matter is to be able to make 
eel that it is a privilege for them to 
uded in the membership of the organ- 
tent if an cue leg some 

‘part of each rehearsal it 
help in awakening interest. Why not 


. aah Pe 


eall a meeting of the choir, and to insure a 
good attendance have some unusual attraction, 
perhaps a ¢boir dinner (at the expense of the 
ehureh), and on this occasion have your min- 
ister make a strong address appealing for 
help in making the music of the church a 
valuable feature and outlining the plans in 
mind to interest the choir members? Let him 
emphasize the value of the training they will 
receive and the privilege they enjoy in being 
included in the membership of such an or- 
ganization. Prizes might be offered for regu- 
lar attendance, musical progress, and so forth. 
In the church where the writer is engaged 
prizes were provided for by a very good friend 
of his who happened to be in the choir room 
one day at rehearsal. In his church, also, 
although the members of the choir (consist- 
ing of boys and men) are all paid, there are 
additional attractions for the boys such as 
gymnasium with attendant, an occasional 
visit to the Y. M. C. A. for a swim or other 
sport (one of the men of the choir is officially 
connected with the Y. M. C. A.), a day at the 
circus, and a week or so at a summer camp, 
expenses for which are met by a special con- 
cert. Of course some money is required for 
these features which the church should en- 
deavor to supply, especially if the members 
of the choir volunteer their services. 

The problem of the volunteer choir is in- 
deed a difficult one, and the church should 
lighten the choirmaster’s burden by giving all 
the help possible. 

The writer thanks you for your apprecia- 
tion of the column and hopes to see you in 
Philadelphia on the occasion you mention. 


Q. Will you please recommend a good 
school where one may study the pipe organ? 


A. There are many Schools of Musie which 
include a course in Organ-playing, as well as 
many private teachers of the organ. Among 
the schools we would suggest the following: 
The Guilnant Organ School, William C. Carl, 

Director, 17 East Eleventh Street, New 

NY GPs Ns we 
The Sherwood Music School, Fine Arts Build- 

ing, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Chicago Musical College, 60 East Van Buren 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 

Massachusetts. 

American Conservatory, Kimball Hall, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 

Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland. 

If you are interested more particularly in 
Theatre Organ-playing, we will be pleased to 
suggest, in a future number of THr Ervups, 
other schools that specialize in that branch. 

. If an organist who plays for Sunday 
morning services, special events, such as 
Christmas and Lenten services, funerals, 
weddings, choir rehearsals, and rehearsals 
with soloists, receives a salary of three hun- 
dyed dollars per year, and the ministers sal- 
ary is @ little over three thousand dollars, 
what should a choir director receive in pay- 
ment for directing a volunteer choir which 
rehearses once a weck but does not sing every 
Sunday morning? Which ts considered more 
important, the work of an organist or that of 
a choir director, and which one, as a general 
rule, receives the largest salary? I read an 
article in THE BTUDE some time ago which 
stated that an organist should receive fifteen 
per cent. of the amount of salary that the pas- 
tor receives. According to that the organist 
should receive more. What is your idea in 
reference to this? 


A. If an organist attends to all the duties 
you mention without any extra compensation, 
it would seem to the writer that the salary 
should be larger than that of the choirmaster 
who is present only at rehearsals once a 
week and not regularly on Sunday mornings. 
Not knowing the respective ability of the or- 
ganist and of the choirmaster makes it neces- 
sary to answer the question in a general way— 
not necessarily applicable in all cases. The 
salary you mention for the organist is -cer- 
tainly very inadequate, and there should be 
extra remuneration for weddings and funer- 
als. The work of organist and that of choir- 
master are equally necessary and important 
whether combined in one individual or divided 
between two individuals. The choir director 
is usually responsible for the musical work 
of the choir and organist, and with an equal 
amount of service and ability would probably 
be entitled to receive the larger salary, though 
here again the question is answered in a gen- 
eral way. We do not know what per cent. of 
the pastor’s salary is paid, as a general rule, 
to the organist. In some cases, when the. po- 
sition of organist and choirmaster is combined 
in one individual, the salary is probably as 
much as fifty per cent. of the pastor’s salary. 
Fifteen per cent. is certainly not an over- 
generous appropriation for an organist and 
choirmaster, although in some cases it is 
probably less than that. 


By~ Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners tanght by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St,, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HE expert, the finished player, the beginner— 
everyone who delights in tone purity out of the 
ordinary owes it to themselves to investigate this 
magnificent instrument. 


The 


Jesse French & Sons Grand 


represents an honest and successful endeavor to produce 
an instrument as near artistic perfection as is possible 


of attainment. 


The Grand is the ideal instrument for all artistic 


interpretations. 


Jesse French & Sons Pianos, Grand, Uprights, and 
Players, are made by the J 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
J and 20th Sts., New Castle, Indiana 


The Jesse French 
& Sons Grand— 
Mahogany, Polished 
or Art Finish 


We carry a full stoek of these celebrated 
instruments, cordially invite you to inspect 
the same at our ware-rooms, test them 


for yourself and 


learn our liberal 


exchange offer on your old piano, 


and the remarkably easy terms 
upon which they may be had 


when terms are 
desired. If you 
cannot | call, 
then write for 
our cata- 
fogue. 


“Jesse French, a 
name well known 


since 1875.” 


A Book Every Piano Lover Will Appreciate 


MODERN OPERA SELECTIONS 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Modern Opera Selections fills a keenly felt 
want on the part of music lovers for a compila- 
tion of modern operatic music to take the place 
of individual foreign publications which are 
no longer available. Its more than _ thirty 
selections afford a comprehensive view of 
modern Russian, French and Italian opera. 


Each selection contains the opera’s salient melodies, and the arrange- 
ments are sufficiently elastic in difficulty to meet the requirements of 


varying degrees of technical skill. 
ying § 


Those who delve deeply into the 


pages of this book will develop an ever-growing admiration for the 
genius of the great modernists who have conceived these operas. 


This is the Complete Index of Operas 


Ballo in Maschera 
Bartered Bride 
Boris Godounov 
Cid, Le 

Coppelia 

Coq d’Or 

Crispino e la Comare 
Damnation of Faust 
Dinorah 

Eugene Onegin 
Feramors 

Forza del Destino 


Gioconda Oberon 

Hansel and Gretel Pecheurs de Perles 
Herodiade Prince Igor 
Italiana in Algeri Raymonda 

Juive, La Reine de Saba 
Lakme Romeo and Juliet 
Loreley Sadko 

Manon Samson et Dalilah 
Mefistofele Snow-Maiden 
Mireille Source, La 

Naila Sylvia 


Price $1.25 at all Music Stores in the United States 


NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


Send for Catalogue of Piano Collections in the ‘‘Whole World’? Music Series 


free to ““ETUDE’”’ Readers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 


24th YEAR 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Direc 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Stud 


Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 


Ralfe Leech Sterner 


The well-known voice teacher of the heads of 
voice departments in colleges and schools. 


Arthur Friedheim 
One of the world’s greatest pianists. 


The great Liszt interpreter who during this 
course will play works of all the great masters. 


Paul Stoeving 


The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar 
and author. 


Free and Partial Free Scholarships Open for Competition in these Courses 


Frank Howard Warner 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 


Baupwin Piano Usep 


(according to teacher for private lessons) which include board and room, t, 
Rates: $250 and $300 lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc, ey 


Leila Yale 


Teacher of Public School Music j 
York City Schools. i am 


Aloys Kremer 
Teacher and Pianist. 
Frederick Riesberg 


_ Distinguished pianist who studied with Franz 
Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. 


Alexander Pero 
Harmony and Counterpoint. AND. MANY, OTHERS 


Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach all Sum 


Helen Carmichael Robertso; 
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FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 
staff—seut absolutely free on request 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


of New York City 


author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book” (Schirmer); “First Year at the Piano” (Presser); “‘John M. 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book” (Boston Music Co.); “‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ‘Tunes for Tiny Tots” (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 
SAN ANTONIO KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(April) (April) (May) 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 
(July) (August) (August) 
Places where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, PP. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


ANNOUNCES HIS 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


For Pianists and Teachers 
New York City June 28 to August 7 


Individual and Class Lessons, Lectures and Recitals 
FOR PLAYERS AND AUDITORS 


For full information, address 


MANAGEMENT of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th Street, NEW YORK 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT..U 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVI 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clay 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvement; 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in t 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIK 


Summer Session June 14th to July 1 


For catalogue, etc:, address The A. K. Virgil Clay} 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New Yc 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N.Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. . Booklet 


American Instit 

of Applied Mus 
Metropolitan College of | 
KATES. CHITTENDE 


Dean 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion by 
specialists 
in all 
branches 
of music 


VIRGIL METHOD 


used exclusively 
at the 


VIRGIL PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


120 W. 72nd St. New York City 


Fortieth Season | 


For Circulars, Address ; | 
D. THOMPSON 
212 West 59th Street New Y« 


SUMMER 


is the MUSIC 
Most Thorough Way 
and ihe SCH( 


Chicago, Ill., July 12th to 24t! 


ouse, State and Monroe Sts. | 
New York City, August 2n¢ 
F 


Very Shortest Way 
of becoming a 
Fine Pianist or a 
Superfine Teacher 


SPECIAL INTENSIVE TERM 
(for Teachers and Advanced Players) 
June 15th to July 3rd, 1926 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Address— 
Jutta Wet, Secretary 


121 Madison Avenue. 

Courses for Teachers, in P« 
Musicianship, Piano Playin’ 
Singing without ‘“‘do-re-me” “I 
“numbers.” Visitors Welcome. 


Special Student Class 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFI!) 
121 Madison Avenue (30th S¢ 
New York City Phone -~Ashl! 
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ARE YOU SAVING FOR.FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING sc 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? Yeu canhasten the goal of your ambitions by? 
out all nearby homes Where there are music lovers and interest them in a subseri! 
Tus Erupe. Write Circulation Department as te how you can becorhe af : 
ized Erupr agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. | 


AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETUDE 


Letters from Etude Friends 


The Duty of Students 


; ETUDE: 

» is one phase of music-study that 
yt receive the emphasis it should. 
us articles are written setting forth 
- of the teacher towards his pupils; 
much is said about the duty of the 
ward his teacher and towards him- 


many pupils take the position of a 
sponge, and think they are doing 
ity if they absorb a portion of the 
ion supplied by their teacher. The 
id of student, however, is the one 
the habit of asking questions on the 
he is supposed to have at. heart. 
remember that your teacher—al- 
he may be a veritable encyclopedia 
ical knowledge—is not a thought 
and cannot always be relied on to 
ch parts of the subject present the 

difficulty to your understanding. 
reacher will be only too willing to 
to an “inquiring turn of mind,” and 
e an added interest in the question- 
il. As an example, have you never 
your teacher when he has played 
you a piece of music that you are 
r, “Yes, that sounds very nice, in- 
it when J play it ever so correctly 
’t sound so good as that.” Well, 
a little further and ask him to ex- 
4) is doesn’t sound so well when you 
and, if you listen very carefuly to 
lanation, you will most likely begin 
‘b some real insight into music. In 
‘ both you and your teacher will get 
your weak points; and the outcome 
e an increased effort at those points, 
of the extra knowledge of the sub- 
s obtained —Samvuet Hosrson. 


Hearing With Eyes 


ETUDE: 

recent idea of quoting extracts from 
pieces has interested me very much. 
ill be a useful addition to the plan I 
ed for several years. I cut soiled 
isi¢ into strips, separating at the end 
yhrase, Where key and time signature 
appear on the strip I wrote them in 
er. These were put in a box and the 


pupils in turn took a strip, analyzed it aloud, 
played the phrase on the piano, copied it into 
their music blank books and tried to compose 
another phrase to match it. The difficulty 
was increased gradually in the harmony work. 

I also wrote down phrases from the master- 
pieces, for sight reading work. For juveniles 
I just copied the melodies. 

Besides. seeing with the ears, it is impor- 
tant to hear with the eyes, as an aid to mem- 
ory. Your printed phrases facilitate my plan. 

t GC, 


Nl. 


Liszt’s La Campanella 


To THE Eruper: 

This brilliant composition of Franz Liszt 
baffles many advanced pianists; and yet even 
a fifth-grade pupil could play it if it were 
not for the double octave jumps throughout 
the composition. 

The first means of conquering these difficult 
jumps is to practice other pieces with the 
same difficulties, such as Czerny’s Opus 740, 
Book I, Nos. 7 and 8, which will strengthen 
both the left and right hands in overlapping 
second-finger leaps. Also practice Schubert's 
“Faith in Spring,” transcribed by Liszt, and 
William Vincent Wallace’s Second Grande 
Valse de Concert. 

Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum, numbers 
25 for the left hand and 27, 28, 24 for the 
right hand, will aecomplish wonders if prac- 
ticed correctly. 

Another good way to practice these jumps 
is to take, for instance, the fourth measure 
in La Campanella, 


Ex.1 


which is 


Now, instead of playing this measure as it 
is written, change it to 


Then ptactice the next measure like this: 


Ex.3 


Continue thus throughout the entire com- 
position, making a triple octave instead of 
double octave jumps. By this method you 
willbe pleased to find how easily Liszt’s 
original version can be played, after several 
days of study as directed. As Joseffy used 
to say, “To overcome a difficult passage, one 
must practice something more difficult.” 

Frepa [lcUnt. 


New Music Books Reviewed 


dy of Modern French Opera. By Mrs. 
k Schuyler Wardwell. Paper bound; 
s; illustrated. Published by the au- 
$1.50. per copy. 
ook is planned for the use and assist- 
clubs, schools, Teachers and Students. 
lical sketches of leading Frenecly com- 
wr the stage are given. Following each 
is an outline of his most successful 
list of records illustrating the style of 
jon, and a short interpretative outline 
ork in general. A most useful booklet 
S purpose well. 


on Music and Singing Torers of the 
‘ld and the New. By William Gorham 
loth bound ; 297 pages. Published by 
lead & Company, Inc., at $3.00. 
is too often made subserv ient to man. 
s when “the mood is on him; he buys 
to the concert if the artist appeals to 
Y; when he is bored or indifferent he 
ay his instrument, leaves the concert- 
S the victrola run down, or pulls the 
m his radio apparatus. But here is 
n of art that is master! It compels 
’s attention ; no alternative is given. 
villagers of Holland and Belgium to 
e to singing towers is like a bird re- 
of air, a fish distasteful of water. To 
this music is to be a social, almost a 
outcast. Perforce the child, the 
he man listen, and through listening 
» love it. Meanwhile, the bells ring 
nely, triumphantly, melodious. 
ice’s volume is, in its Way, as com- 
is the playing of the carillon. It does 
id with us to accept any statement ; 
hot asked to believe anything ; we are 
fold the story of these singing towers 
the peoples who live under their spell. 
pup the book aside and forget it—if 


King’s Breakfast. By A. A. Milne. 
n Doane: 17 pages ; cleverly decorated 
, Shepard ; music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Pr P. Dutton & Company, at 

(a5 eard of the near tragedy of 
rds Breakfast,” and why there was no 

or the royal slice of bread,” but wi 


Pa 


have not yet gained an insight into how it is 


to be sung (standing on tip-toe) nor into the 
personal problems of the Queen (the purple 
dress was important) nor been told why the 
cow slept at breakfast-time. This book gives 
not only this: information, and another poem, 
“Keed My Cow,” but also sets both poems to 
music as delightful as the verses themselves. 
A book indispensable to children who like to 
sing—standing on tip-toe. 


Haydn. By Miss: Townsend. 
124 pages. Published by Sampson Low, 
ton & Co., Ltd., at $1.25 a copy. 

In these days of extremes, when a biography 
either lionizes or depreciates, it is refreshing 
to read a “life”? that is a record of combined 
strength and weakness, serenity and complex- 
ity, exaltation and humanness. Haydn, the 
genius, is not made a victim of malice, pov- 
erty, or his own personality: nor is he made 
a possessor of unqualified fame, prosperity, 
and Olympie indifference. Instead, he is a 
man striving—not overmuch—but sturdily, 
with his fellowmen, toward achievement. 
There are lineaments in this plain portrait 
more touching than any. that could have been 
painted with rumor for a brush and fancies 
for colors. Moreover, for the student, this au- 
thentic deseription of musical Europe in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century will prove 
enlightening. 


Cloth bound ; 
Mars- 


First Aid to the Opera-Goer. By Mary 
Fitch Watkins. Cloth bound; 867 pages; il- 
lustrated. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, at $3.00. 

Unlike the series of books that promises to 
tear us from our play and hold us to the chim- 
ney corner, this volume purposes to part us 
from our hearth- fire, giving us instead the 
glare of the footlights. The librettos of forty- 
two operas are considered and, thanks to the 
author’s good sense, taken with whimsical 
forbearance and frank humor. Nor is the 
music enveloped in the dust of dramatie sus- 
pense. Under the sympathetic touch, arti- 
sans, courtiers, fairies, and farmers become an 
uray of living people mingling in searlets and 
olues and silvers before our fascinated eyes, 
When closing the book we wonder if it is too 
late this evening to go to the opera, 


- 
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The KIMBALL Honored 
Through the Years 


a[eee World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 marked 
a triumphant milestone in the progress of art and 
science. Here the Kimball was accorded the award for 

“Superlative merit” and “Highest standard of excel- 
lence in all branches of their manufacture.” 


Honored again in 1898 at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position by the only gold medal awarded any piano, the 
Kimball continued to gain the approval of the most 
critical juries of award. The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1909 conferred “Highest Award.’ Another 
milestone in our country’s progress was the completion 
of the Panama Canal, which was celebrated in 1915 by 
the Panama Pacific Exposition, and here the Kimball 
was given “unprecedented recognition”: Grand Prize, 


Medals of Honor and Gold Medals. 


In accord with these tributes to the Kimball has been the sub- 
stantial recognition from the hundreds of thousands of homes in all 
parts of our country in which the Kimball, both grand and upright, 
has proved pre-eminently satisfactory. 


SAN FRANCISC 


Write Dept. KE. Descriptive catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Gen’l Offices and Sales Depts.: 306 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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protected from damage, and 
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Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
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ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS CREMONENSIS 
Faciebat Anno 1716 
Made in Germany 


Now in this case the label is a correctly 
worded Stradivarius label, but the last 
line “Made in Germany” gives it away, and 
stamps the violin as an imitation, for 
Stradivarius made his violins in Cremona, 
Italy, and not in Germany. It has been 
a custom in Germany, for many years, for 
manufacturers to put the phrase, “Made 
in Germany,” on all kind of articles, 
especially those intended for export. 

Thus. we find many violins with cor- 
rectly worded labels of the names of the 
great makers, and the places where the 
violins were made, but followed by the 
trade marks, “Made in Germany,” “Made 
in France,’ “Made in Italy,” “Made in 
Japan,” and so on. Such violins are all 
imitations, for none of the great makers 
used the phrase, “Made in 
They invariably used written or printed 
labels with their names, the name of the 
places where the violins were made, the 
date when they were made, and sometimes 
an emblem, such as “I. H. S.” (Jesus 
Savior of Men). 

Then there are the trade marks, branded 
on the violin, usually on the shoulder or 
the back of the scroll. 
these trade marks are legion. Thus we 
have “Conservatory,” “Ole Bull,” “Strad,” 
or ‘Stradivarius,’ “Amati,” “Stainer,” 
“Guarnerius,” “Sarasate,’ “Paganini,” 
“Cremona,” “Paris,’ and so on. Violins 
branded in this manner are invariably 
factory fiddles of doubtful value. The 
great historical makers, and also. the 
best modern makers, did not brand their 
violins in this manner. Makers of good 
reputation have always used labels pasted 
in the violin, and not branded on the out- 
side. 


Violins With Labels 


Then there are the violins which contain 
labels which distinctly state, that the violin 
is an imitation and not an original. Such 
a labef would read, “Copy of Guarnerius,” 
or in French “Modelé d’ apres Amati” 
(modeled after an Amati) or “Copie de 
Stradivarius” (Copy of Stradivarius). In 
German a label reading “Nach Maggini,” 
would mean “Made after the style of 
Maggini.’ Where the words indicating 
that the violin is only a copy are in a 
foreign language, people who do not un- 
derstand the language think these words 
are part of the original label and that the 
violin is genuine. Labels written in the 
more unusual languages, such as Hun- 
garian, Polish or Russian, are very mysti- 
fying to the average violin owner. Even 
when the label says in plain English, 
“Copy of,” many people fail to understand 
its significance, The name of a great 
maker, “Stradivarius,” “Guarnerius,’ or 
“Amati” catches their eye, and they jump 
to the conclusion that they have a real 
Cremona. 


Antonius Stradtuarius Crem onenfis 


Faciebat Anno BAC) 


Fac-Simile of a Genuine Stradivarius Label 


In many instances the cheaper grades 
of factory fiddles have labels incorrectly 
worded, or printed in ordinary modern 
type, instead of being exact duplicates of 
the originals. Sometimes the dates on 
the labels are incorrect. Thus we may 
find a Stradivarius label with the date of 
1747. Now, as Stradivarius died in 1737, 
he could not very well have made the vio- 
lin in 1747, ten years after his death, unless 
he made it in the spirit world and sent it 
back to earth. Also the spelling of names 
and places on the labels is often incorrect. 

Real experts pay little attention to labels 
as a means of judging whether a violin is 


The names of © 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s,Magazine Complete in Itself’ 


Is It Genuine ? 
Part II 


(Continued frem last month) 


genuine or. dot since labels can be removed 
from violins without much difficulty, and 
because any kind of a label can be pasted in 
any kind of a violin. Thus a genuine label 
might be found in an imitation violin, or 
an imitation label in a genuine violin. La- 
bels of all the great violin makers can be 
readily obtained at a moderate cost. Some 
of these labels are very crude affairs, 
roughly printed, to be sold to manutact- 
urers of very cheap grades of violins, 
while others are skilfully executed 
counterfeits. 

Next we come to violins which are 
“doctored,” to give the appearance of age 
and wear, Eminent violin makers who 
have made a specialty of imitating the 
work of the old masters usually content 
themselves with duplicating, as far as pos- 
sible, the model, characteristics, varnish, 
and graduation of the works they copy 
and do not “fake” the marks of age; but 
a great number of factory fiddles made to 
sell at medium and low prices, are pur- 
posely doctored to appear old. 


Made ‘‘Antiques’’ 


We have all heard of the fellow who 
made “antique” (?) furniture, who was 
found in his workshop by an acquaintance, 
shooting tiny bird shot into an old mahog- 
any bed-stead to give the appearance of 


tools made for the purpose, little grooves 
and scratches and imitation cracks are 
made on the backs and bellies of the vio- 
lins, which, when varnished over, give the 
appearance of having been made many 


iis 


Fac-Simile of a Genuine Guarnerius Label 


Jofeph Guarnerius fecit 
Cremonz anno 17 


years ago. There is a little tool also 
which makes imitation chip marks in the 
varnish to imitate checks and chips in very 
old violins which have been subjected to 
hard usuage. In extreme cases I have 
known of real cracks being made and then 
carefully repaired. , The back of the scroll 
is often shaved off slightly to give the 
appearance of wear which comes from 
the violin lying in its case or bemg hung 
up against the wall. Sometimes, where 
there is a deliberate intention ‘to deceive 
the purchaser, the inside of the violin is 
rubbed with dust to give it an old appear- 
ance. The makers of the cheaper grades 
of factory fiddles simply. counterfeit the 
appearances of age to give the violin a 
more artistic appearance, never thinking 
that anyone will be fooled by such easily 
detected marks of age. Any intelligent 
violin student can soon learn to distinguish 


worm holes. We have something similar such artificial signs of age from the 
in the doctoring of violins. By special genuine. 
Hints on Repairing 
Part I 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


Tue slightest defect in the construction 
of the violin is, due to the sensitiveness 
of the instrument, many times amplified 
through its tone. Obviously the violin 
must be kept in constant repair and shou!d 
have an cccasional examination for defects. 
To do this it is not necessary to remove the 
top or back or in other way dismember 
the instrument. Neither will there always 
be defects! 

The object of this article is not to give 
a complete treatise on the art of violin 
making or repairing, but merely a number 
of helpful suggestions in regards to minor 
repairs with which eyery violinist is con- 
fronted, and which anyone can make with- 
out consulting a violin maker. 

Stringing being one of the most frequent 
and one of the most important adjustments, 
it deserves first mention. Procure the best 
strings obtainable, preferably gut A, D, 
G and wire E. Under ordinary conditions 
the E steel is preferable to the gut; and 
most of our modern soloists are now using 
it, which should be sufficient proof of the 
argument. Sometimes the aluminum wound 
D is found very satisfactory. A medium of 
balance between the aluminum D and the 
steel E is still desired, in the form of 
some new A. The G is always covered. 

It is very necessary to have the strings 
of a corresponding gauge, for truth of 
fifths. A string gauge may be purchased 
at any music store. Just what style of 


strings and what gauge to use depends 
upon the instrument and the player and 
can be determined only by experimenting. 
Have the strings gauged by an expert and 
then remember the gauge for future refer- 
ence. 

When putting on a complete set of new 
strings the A should be attached first, as 
this string is the most difficult to fasten 
to the peg when other strings are in the 
way. Tie one single knot very near the 
end. Cut off any surplus; fasten to the 
tailpiece, get the desired length (to allow 
the string to wind three or four times 
around the peg) and cut with a sharp 
knife. 

When strings are wound on the peg 
avoid the long tab end; and each succeed- 
ing coil must hold down this end two of 
three times so as to preclude any possibility 
of vibration. The hole in the peg should 
be in about the center of the peg box 
or toward the smaller end of the peg; and 
should it be too far to one side, drill a new 
one by removing the peg and using a small 
common drill. Wind each coil toward the 
side of the peg box from which the peg 
is turned. This has a tendency to draw 
the peg in and is the proper remedy for 
many slipping pegs. 

If the string is too long, cut off the 
surplus. A faulty surplus end may mani- 
fest itself in several ways by buzzing, 
rattling or sympathetically vibrating. 


_ stove. 


For a steel E nothing is more con 
than the little metal “E string a 
for the tailpiece, which may be pu 
for a small sum. A gut E shoy 
one extra turn on the right edge 
tailpiece to take the strain off ¢ 
and prevent breakage at that point 


1 


Giving a gut string an extra twis 
will prevent its unravelling, which | 
times the cause of a rattle or de 
This, of course, does not apply 
wound string. 

The life of a string varies, de 
apon the player, weather conditions 
of string and many other reasons. ( 
differ in regard to when a string s 
changed; But it is not necessary 
card a string so long as it is n 
and still gives a good tone. Age, 
thing, should improve it, though i 
sible to overstretch it. Always — 
extra set of strings in your case 
apply—strings which have some 
“stretch” taken out, and which wil 
stay at the right pitch. 

The chief cause of slipping peg 
they are poorly fitted to the hol/ 
whittled with a jack-knife. Whe 
pegs, care must be taken to get { 
bevel so that the peg fits tight | 
hole. Carefully use a file, then 
peg between sandpaper and give 
turns, occasionally trying . 4 fir 
usually is sufficient. a 

It is not advisable for an an) 
meddle with the peg holes; an¢ 
they be uneveri or too large, ha 
bushed by a reliable repair mai| 
should be of ebony, preferably, | 
other very hard wood. An occas) 
plication of soap and chalk, mal 
turn easily and _ stick better. 
patent pegs are not recommended. 

The tailpiece is fastened with 
the end-pin. The latter must fit t! 
under no condition must it he | 
the violin. Slip the gut around! 
pin and through the holes in the | 
measure the right length, so that! 
piece rests well back to the sadc 
single knot in the gut is usually | 
when pulled tight. No other / 
should be used. 


If you find this difficult, wr 
around each end, cut ends close 
with a match or by pressing aga 
A long end touching® the} 
cause a buzz. 

If the tailpiece touches thee 
out a small amount from the te 
put on a higher saddle. - ; 

(To be continued) 

“Violinists should consider it 
posed duty to bring forward so* 
new things—otherwise how will 
ture be extended ?”—Francis 


¥ 
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] ETUDE 


The Violinist’s Opportunities 


(Continued from page 267) 


s would be the greatest cultural force 
iable for the United States. Besides 
ling the doctrine of good music to 
undred new cities and therefore to 
mense number of auditors, the young 
who performed would be given an 
unity to gain experience before 
ces and make a dignihed though 
yg small living, while they were 
ig their way forward toward the 
r concerts of the large cities, instead 
iting “movie” jobs in order to exist, 
erefore, giving up at once all hope 
cert work; for the many hours play- 
quired by most “movie” jobs pre- 
the idea of practicing enough to 
technic in shape for the exacting 
ds of concert work. 


Competitive Examination 
re there were many applicants for 
me concert or position there could 
ipetitive examinations at which the 
nts would play before an impartial, 
pert jury. Teaching positions in 
ter schools could be also arranged 
; central bureau. In short the bus- 
f the bureau would be, in the bus- 
rernacular, to create a market for 
jusic, to sell the good music and to 
the best musicians of the younger 
to furnish the music. 
k how encouraging it would, be for 
er to be able to tell a graduating 
rho played well, “We have arranged 
ragements for you at a certain fee, 
you will be able to make a living 
your concert work this year. Go 


home and practice so that you may do 
your best, for if you make good next year 
the bureau will be able to place you in 
the larger cities.” Instead of this, alas, 
when the pupil asks, “What shall I do 
now?” the teacher can only say, “Hunt 
a job, or pay a manager a large sum to 
advertise you and try for engagements 
which you may or may not get.” 

In fact the competition for concert work 
is now so large that it is very difficult for 
a young artist, no matter how good, to 
get a big manager to book concerts for 
him. The manager naturally says, “Why 
should I work hard trying to book this 
unknown artist when there are enough 
internationally known artists competing 
for engagements to keep me busy?” It 
generally takes a very large fee to the 
Manager to arouse any enthusiasm about 
an unknown artist. 

The enlarging of the concert field and 
the arranging of means to take the worthy 
young artist and start him in his work of 
concert playing or teaching seems to me 
to be the most important need in American 
musical life to-day; and if this interview 
should in any way lead to progress in 
that direction, I will feel that I have 
started a movement of thet greatest impor- 
tance to American ‘musical life. 

America is capable of infinite musical 
expansion. It is the freshest and young- 
est of the nations. Europe is blasé and 
unchanging, like an old man, while Amer- 
ica, like a youth of sixteen, looks, not back 
to the past, but forward to the future. 


No Two Violins Alike 


people, who know little about violins 
's, seem to go on the assumption that 
ns and bows made by the same maker 
dardized as to quality and value. For 
, people write eto THE HrupeL, sending 
of the labels in their violins, or the 
amped on their bows, and ask us to 
m exactly what the violin or bow is 
They may ask about violins as*if they 
cing about popular brands of vacuum 
, watches, fountain pens or type- 


is a vast difference, however. Even 
ase of comparatively new violins and 
; modern makers, there is often a 
fference in the quality of a certain 
of violins and bows made to sell for 
ie price. No two violins and bows 
tly alike, even if by the same maker 
ey the same material. The 
'a violin and the excellence of a bow 
on their being correctly made out of 
lich is exactly fitted for the purpose, 
uo two leaves or blades of grass are 
ctly alike, so no two pieces of wood 
tly alike in sonority, although in some 
> difference may be infinitesimal. The 
equation also operates, for the maker 
to do better work at some times than 


imes a maker gets hold of a lot of 
peculiar excellence, and in that case 
ns made out of that particular lot of 
ill_be of super-quality. In the case 
Cremona violins we find instances 
1e wood in the belly has been pieced, 
that the maker was running short on 
wood of such splendid tone quality, 
used it up to the last scrap. 
his reason the purchaser makes a 
istake if he buys a violin or bow, 
nm the strength of the maker's name, 
would buy a watch or a clothes 
The instrument should be tested 
ly, no matter who made it. It is the 
wisdom to try out several violins or 
en although made by the same maker. 
id unevenness as to quality in the vio- 
bows made even by the Cremonese, 
r master workmen of the world, owing 
lifferent periods of the maker's life 
1e violins were made, the varying 
of wood, varnish, and other material 
d the fact that every workman at 
econ in doing bis work better than 


over a dealer’s price list of violins 
’ Stradivarius, the world’s premier 
aker, and of bows made by Tourte, 
of all bow makers. You will find 
le Specimens are priced two, three or 
es aS much as others. It is a ques- 
juality and good preservation, except 
wr instances violins or bows have an 
ristorical value from having been 
y some great violinist, by royalty, or 
id famous historical personage. <A 

ch had been owned and used for 


years as a concert violin by Paganini, or 
Henri Wieniawski, would naturally command 
a higher price than if it had been the prop- 
erty of plain John Smith. 

A year or so ago I saw in Chicago a splen- 
did Stradivarius violin which was known as 
the Duke of Edinburgh Strad. The Duke was 
the brother of the late King Edward of Eng- 
land, The Duke was an excellent violinist and 
had often used the violin for playing in 
private, and on public occasions of a charitable 
nature. He was so fond of violin playing that 
he was known in England as the “Royal 
Fiddler.” The violin was offered at a very 
high price, and no doubt a considerable part 
of this price represented the added value ac- 
eruing from its royal ownership, where the 
owner was at once a violinist and the brother 
of a King. Other things being equal, a violin 
with an interesting history is worth more 
than one without. Most of the great 
Cremona instruments have names, expressive 
of some particular characteristic of the violin, 
or its ownership. Thus we have the “Dolphin 
Strad,” the “Messiah Strad,’ the ‘Duke of 
Edinburgh Strad,” the ‘King Joseph’’ Guar- 
nerius, and so on. 

The question of preservation plays a great 
part in the value of violins and bows. Col- 
lectors of rare coins and stamps pay much 
higher prices for specimens which are perfect 
and which look as if they were just freshly 
issued. There are specimens of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius and other Cremona violins in ex- 
istence at the present day, which seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time and which look 
as if they had been made two years ago, 
instead of two centuries. Such specimens 
are, of course, worth much more than if they 
showed signs of wear and abuse. 

There is a popular impression among some 
people who know little about violin values, 
that the older and more dilapidated a violin 
looks, the more valuable it must be. They 
think that cracks, scratches, spots where the 
varnish has been worn off, and chipped edges, 
add to the value of the violin. Never was a 
greater mistake. Good preservation adds 
largely to the value of any violin, new or old. 
For this reason a violin should have the best 
of care. It should be kept in the case at all 
times when not in use, in a place which is not 
too warm or cold, and above all not damp. 
Rosin should not be allowed to aceumulate 
under the bridge, and the utmost care should 
be used to guard the violin from accidents. 
Young violinists are continually leaving their 
violins lying around on chairs, and then seem 
to be surprised when thé first person who 
comes along sits down on them, and makes a 
wreck of them. 

A violin, seemingly one of the most fragile 
of all human contrivances, is really one of the 
most durable; for with a few minor repairs 
oecasionally—a new fingerboard, pegs, or nut 
—it is good for a couple of centuries of use 
at least. 


NINI is the turning point of vir- 
—-SCHUMANN, 


“Too many of the technicians of the 
present day no longer sing.”—Ysaye, 
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D. Appleton & Company Present an Entirely New and 
Remarkable Collection for Violin Entitled 


= OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 


‘OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


ee 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


“Operatic Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays” 
differs in design, character and scope from any col- 
lection along similar lines ever published. 
only presents a comprehensive survey of the entire 
romantic and modern opera field, including the fifty- 
three finest productions of the Italian, Russian, Bo- 
hemian, French, German and English schools, but the 
form in which the music excerpts are arranged also 
differs entirely from the usual old-fashioned 
tions,” and still more antique “potpourris.” 
vital melodies alone are featured—in many instances 


It not 


“selec- 


Really 


a single aria or dance movement has been sufficient. 
The arrangements vary sufficiently in technical difficulty to make the work in- 
teresting and useful to players of all degrees of proficiency, and the violinist who 
plays it over from cover to cover will have learned fully the true appreciation of 


“mood” in opera. 


Here is the Complete List of Opera Selections 


Africaine Feria (Suite) Poet and Peasant 
Aida Forza del Destino Prince Igor 
Bartered Bride Gioconda Prophete 

Bohemian Girl Hansel and Gretel Raymonda 

Boris Godounoff Kunihild Rigoletto 

Carmen Lohengrin Roi s’Amuse 
Casse-Noisette Loreley Sadko 

Caucasian Sketches Lucia di Lammermoor Samson and Delilah 
Cavalleria Rusticana Manon Sheherazade 

Cid, Le Maritana Sleeping Beauty 
Coppelia Martha Snow-Maiden 

Coq d’Or Meistersinger Tales of Hoffmann 
Damnation of Faust Mignon Tannhauser 

Eclair Millions d’Arlequin Traviata 

Egyptian Ballet Naila Trovatore 

Elixir of Love Orpheus Trumpeter of Sakkingen 
Eugene Onegin Pagliacci William Tell 

Faust Zampa 


Frice $2.00 for Violin With Piano Accompaniment 


For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States 
NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


Send for Free Catalogue of Violin Books in the ‘‘Whole World” Series 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY “Wy. 2nd Street 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 


125-127 West 42nd St., New York 
HAVE A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS 


for cash or on deferred 
payments. 

ALL THE BEST and 
THE BEST FOR ALL 
OUTFITS at $15.00 up for the 
students 


OUR ‘‘GEMUNDER 
ART” VIOLINS 


are preeminently the superior of all. 
We have been making and selling vio- 
lins for over 50 years. Just think of 
our experience. Catalogues Jree on 
Tequest. 


THE VIOLIN WORLD 
88rd year, #1.75 


with 45 separate solos with piano. 
Send for premium list. 


Violins Sent on Approval 


Write for Catalog and 
Details 


Cor 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
83 Newbury Street 
Mass. 


VIOLINS 


GUSTAV V. HENNING 


RINGS and ACCESSORIES 


VIOLIN ws Write for Catalog and Prices 


THEODORE PreEssER Co. Puira., Pa. 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins 
instruments of the finest tonal quality 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired, Get details today, 


2424 Gaylord St., Denvér. Colo 


ANT WORK 46.2? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
orwomen. Noselling or canvassing, We teach you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITEFRER. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


" 


You can play 
this wonderful 
instrument oes Ey tare 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 
master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes ina week. Send coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our free trial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


BUESCHER 
True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1435 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


1 ai BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 
| Mat 1 


ABDON F. LAUS 
Saxophonist and Teacher 


801k 


1435 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: 1 am interested in instrument 


I checked below: 1 
Saxophone[] Corneth] Trombone[] Trumpet{J l 
i ‘Manton any ORE ceaddevacchouccsnkenecn sacha i] 
Name ~ossee- ee ee ee ee ee Lae ee I 
Strest, Address dp tcwacasun  aanuaeenecueeasia i 
CS ee Binte2. 5. acesenmeone I 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 


SumMER Master Scoot of Piano under the direction of 

Leon SAMPAIX, master pianist and pedagogue. : 
Ten-week Term, June 7-August 13. 
Six-week Term, July 5-August.13. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. 
ertoire and Public Performance classes. Graduates in this 


school have won honors abroad as well as in the United States 


and Canada. 

FLETCHER-COPP Music Method Normal School under 
personal direction of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp at the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory of Music, June 21 to August 13. The most noted method 
for children. Teachers in demand. 

All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools 
will be in session during the above terms. All courses com- 
pleted lead to certificates, diplomas, degrees. Six large and 
handsome dormitories. Reservations for either summer or 
fall should be made now. 

Fall Term begins September 23, 1926. 

Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. 
Address, Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


MUTCD CGO POL CPA OOOO TOY IIOP VOLVO VILL VILLINES 


EASTMAN 
ScHooL oF Music 


we of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1926 
Closes July 28, 1926 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 


Special Courses for 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS, METHODS, REPERTORY, 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction 
with Music Study 


For Information Address Arthur See, Director of the Summer Session 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, New York 


Rep- 


THE ETUDE conducts a ‘Special Notice” 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


LL LT 


The Courtright 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


Oldest and most practicalsystem 
A great opportunity for teachers 


hy field. Write for particulars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


Department to aid its friends and readers to 
reach the ETUDE audience of 215,000 when they 
desire to secure a musical position, offer a musical 
position, or when they seek to sell or secure 
something musical. Nothing in the nature of 
a business venture is entitled to the very low 
word rate charged on Special Notices. 


See Page 322 this issue. 


get the best instruction. 


A School of Individual Instruction 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 


School Music. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty _in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Make Summer School Count 


A happy, profitable combi- 
nation. A Summer of special 
study at outstanding School for 
Music Supervisors, plus attractive 
recreational activities, social 
affairs, etc. Credit toward grad- 
uation given for Summer School 
work. Dormitories. Gym. 
Theatre. Chorus. Orchestra. 
In heart of famous Finger Lakes 
Region. Write for new NEA 
Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, from 
June 28 to August 7. 


ITHACA INSTITUTION of 
Public School Music 


301 DeWitt Park ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


DUNNING SYSTEM of nrg 
The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Whyi 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 1926 


Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 


Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla.; ul 


Asheville, N. Car. 


Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. Ms | 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. ; , 
Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July uh 


For further information write. 


Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., Junst 


Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 It 


Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. ez 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Memphis, Tenn., June; Chicago, Ju / 
| 


and September. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. April and June, Dallas, Texas; July * 


land, Ohio. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


A School of Public Performa 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you 
to work. ‘Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Oy 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra ro 
and accompaniment. 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard State 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B. Min P 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 

In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the fore 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, incl 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 

Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director *z3z,Dormisaries and Su 


Summer Te 

Six weeks from Jj 

Daily theory anc 

mal classes for 

@ ) @ e) teachers. oS) 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, In 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue ae ad 


—College of Fine ae 


A a. | 

Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean } 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECT| 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUC: 
Four-year Courses in 

Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, ( 
position, Public School Mu; 


leading to the Bachelor’s degre 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of | 
Specfal students may enter at any time, | 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for | 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


6 Weeks Summer Session Begins Ju| 


I 
\< 


CONWAY 82 
BAND SC 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, Sell 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Insit 
Teachers of nat onal renown; Conducting a)! 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals un(! 
Conway; Large Sym hony Orchestra, Lan 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gyn‘ 
Under personal direction of the famo) 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. — 
601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New Yo 


" 
5 


Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. Normal Classes, Feb. 1, 1926, three months; e 


weeks. 


Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 


Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 


Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 


Isabe] M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


A generation ago the earnest American student of musie found it necessary to cross the ocean to secure master instruction. 


many excellent music study advantages offered by schools and col 
Note the SUMMER CLASSES announced in this issue. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


leges throughout the country that one need not travel more than 


| 


a few! 
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i Violin. 

. L.—If genuine, your Amati violin 
be worth several thousand dollars ; but 
are thousands of imitations, so the 
1s of yours being a real one are very 
ndeed. Send your violin to a dealer in 
jlins for examination. 


nius Stradivarius. — c 
H. S.—No, Antonius Stradivarius was 
mous as a maker of violin cases and 
His fame rests on his violins, which 
.e best in the world. A Stradivarius 
is worth what it will bring. I have 
of sales within the past few years at 
$10,000 to $40,000, and it is said that 
k’s Strad. is valued in London at $125,- 
There is no way of getting at the real 
in regard to these figures. 


n “Schools.” 

;—-Some teachers prefer one and some 
her. Personally, I prefer the Hermann 
School 11. 2—About the same. 3—In 
g the firm staccato, the upper part of 
w is best; but virtuoso performers must 
pared to play it in any portion of the 
oth up and down. I have seen violinists 
vere able to play a dazzling down-bow 
to commencing at the frog. 4—In flying 
to the hair bounds from the string 
y at each stroke, but in firm staccato 
s not. 


ining Late, 

3. W.—Twenty-seven is too late to start 
olin with the hope of becoming an artis- 
iyer; but at that age you can no doubt 
enough to afford considerable pleasure 
rself and others. 2—As you will be able 
ure a teacher by September, I would 
you to put off your start until then, as 
ill avoid many faults which you would 
ibly acquire if you made the start with- 
teacher. 


nz a Violin. 
D.—It would be impossible for me to 
u the value of your violin without see- 
The label pasted inside the violin does 
its value by any means; in fact, it has 
‘0 do with it, in many cases. You have 
violin makers and repairers and good 
sts in Rochester. Take your violin to 
l of these and they ean fix the value. 


nising a Violin. 

1—If your violin with the Stradivarius 
vere genuine it would be worth a very 
sum. Unfortunately there is not more 
ne chanee in a million that it is genu- 
Imitation Strads are worth $1 up. ac- 
x to quality and how well they are made. 
of the imitations are worth hundreds of 
, if made by excellent violin makers. 
‘ean tell what your yiolin is worth with- 
ping it. Your only course is to send it 
»0d violin dealer for valuation. 


ming Practice. 

M. C.—Having studied the violin up to 
neluding Kreutzer, you have a good 
of getting your technic back, even al- 
y You gave up the study of the violin 
e years. I should certainly not advise 
| study jazz, unless you are absolutely 
led to do so to make a_ livelihood. 
you already have a considerable founda- 
1 violin playing, or you could not for- 
have played Kreutzer, I should think 
ld be inadvisable to take up the study 
other instrument. Your best course 
be to resume your violin practice, using 
of moderate difficulty at first. In time 
ud no doubt get back your former pro- 
y. 


pPnth Notes. 
1.—In playing the sixteenth notes in the 
e you send, the tip of the little finger 
lie lightly on the stick of the bow; or 
} bowing, when played in the middle of 
w, it would not make a great difference 
little finger were held off the stick. In 
z such a passage at the frog, however, 
tle finger would have to be held on the 
so a8 to balance the bow. 2—There are 
nt methods of memorizing. Some seek 
c@ a mental photograph of the printed 
so that in playing they seem to be look- 
the printed page; others memorize a 
sition by playing it over and over until 
an remember it by sound. 3—Leading 
teachers usually give their pupils com- 
ms in miscellaneous order, as regards 
t and modern schools, so that thre educa- 
ill not be one-sided, as it might be if 
ipil were kept too long on music of a 
1 school. 


ion of Thumb. 

AS far as I can learn from your de- 
on of the position of the thumb when 
g in the third position, your present 
r is correct, 


ini, 


feD.—Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Brescia, 
640, famous violin maker, was the best 
f Gasparo da Salo. Many of bis violins 
louble purfling. The tone is broad, dark 
elancholic. There are very- few speci- 
of Maggini’s work in existence, and an 
Se number of imitations. Your ‘cello is 
ly an imitation, and the only way I 
by which you can find out certainly 
er it is genuine or not would be to sub- 
to an expert for examination. 


li 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Harp in “Strad.”’ 

R. V. PAS your violin with the Stradi- 
varius label is trade-marked with a harp, it is 
quite certain that it is an imitation, as Stradi- 
varius did not use trade-marks on his violins. 
Its value depends on how good an imitation it 


is, and how well it is made. No one can set 
a value on it without seeing it, so you will 
have to send it to a violin dealer for valuation. 


Stradivarius Label. 

Ki. D.—Unfortunately it is quite impossible 
to set a value onea violin without seeing it. 
Your violin has a Stradivarius label in it, but 
that means nothing, as you will find the same 
label in millions of violins, imitation and gen- 
uine, and worth from $1 up to $25,000. You 
eould ship your violin to an expert violin 
dealer in one of the large cities for valuation, 
but the chances are you would go to useless 
trouble and expense in so doing. 


Imitation Stradivarius. 

J. D. H.—There is perhaps one chance in & 
million—not more—that your violin is a real 
Stradivarius. You will have to have it exam- 
ined by an expert. 


School and Practice. 

I. R. A.—If your school duties do not take 
up too much of your time, and you can get an 
hour and a half or two hours daily for prac- 
tice on the violin, you can make fair progress. 
You can advance quite a bit with even one 
hour practice a day if you have a good teacher, 
and practice earnestly and with great concen- 
tration. Violin students preparing for the pro- 
fession practice from three to six hours a day, 
some of them longer. 2—I cannot say 
whether or not your fingers are too short for 
violin playing without seeing them. You do 
not give your age, either, which bas a great 
deal to do with the matter. Some of the great 
violinists have had hands of only moderate size 
for it is flexibility and stretching capacity 
which count. Eminent violinists occasionally 
visit the Philippines. Go to see one of them 
and ask his opinion as to the size of your 
fingers and hands. 


Selecting a Bow. 

J. A. M.—AIll the bow makers you name 
have made good bows. The main point is to 
get a good specimen of the maker's work- 
manship. Out of a dozen bows, supposedly 
of the same quality, and made by the same 
man, some will be better than others. Even 
in the case of Tourte, the greatest of all bow 
makers, you will find a variation of quality, 
and you will find, on examination of a dealer’s 
price list of Tourte bows, some will be priced 
two or three times as high as others. Your 
best course is to have a number of bows sent 
to you on selection and pick out the one 
you like best. 


Carlo Tononi. 

W. H.—Carlo Tononi, one of a famous 
family of violin makers, Bologna (a city in 
Italy), was a maker of considerable eminence, 
and his violins are valuable. THis models are 
large and well proportioned, his varnish rich 
and lustrous, and the tone of his violins is 
sympathetic and of good quality. His work 
has been copied a good deal, so you had better 
have your violin examined by an expert to 
see if it is genuine. 


Left-Handed Violinist. 

B. W.—In a late catalog of a leading Ameri- 
ean violin dealer, a Sanctus Seraphin violin is 
listed at $6,500. This maker was an Italian 
who worked in Venice. Are you sure yours is 
a genuine instrument? There are thousands of 
imitations. 2—As far as I can judge from the 
drawing of a violin you send, it would be en- 
tirely practical for a pupil to use it, provided 
the violin is normal in its measurements, and 
not too large or small for the reach of his 
arm, length of fingers, and so forth. 3—The 
age of eight is none too early for a start in vio- 
lin study. As the pupil is left-handed, you 
could either have him try to finger with the 
left hand, or else have his violin changed, so 
that the string read G, D, A, BH, from right to 
left, instead of vice versa. When this is done 
the relative positions of sound-post and bass- 
bar have to be changed also. Pupils who start 
very young are often able to overcome their 
left-handedness, as far as violin playing is 
concerned, and play in the normal manner, 
bowing with the right hand. You might try 
this first. 4—Your idea of having a prospec- 
tive ten-year-old ’cello pupil study one year on 
the piano first is not a bad one. Te will get 
a fundamental idea of music which will assist 
him with his ’cello studies later. 


Appraising Violins. 

R. D.—Write to one of the dealers in old 
violins who advertise in THe Ervpn, and ar- 
range with them for an appraisal of your vio- 
lin. You would have to ship them the violin 
as no one can give you an idea of the value on 
the strength of the label alone. 


Violin Studies, 

Sr. M. D.—If your pupil has not yet had 
the Kayser Studies, Op. 20, Books II and ITI. 
they would, no doubt, prove very helpful, also 
Mazas Thirty Npecial Studies for the Violin, 
Op. 36, Book 1. There is also much good ma- 
terial for shifting and double stops in Schra- 
diecks’ Seale Studics. 


Hopf Violins. 

A. B. S.—An article of some length on the 
Hopf violins appeared in THr Ervupp, for Au- 
gust, 1922, page 565. You can get this num- 
her by remitting 25 cents to the publisher. 
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to coast. 


easy, sensitive action. 
locally, let us know. 


space requirements. 


514-576 WEST 23rd STREET 
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nly Conn 


Gives You these Features 


- ee quick success and 
lasting satisfaction 
choose aConnsaxophone. 
Its exclusive features en- 
able you to win both 
pleasure and profit play- 
ing the music you like 
best. Remember only 
with a Conn you get the 
improved key system, 
patented tuning device, 
P integral sockets with 
rolled edges, straight mouthpipe and 
above all, the new Conn-foil pads; 
features which make Conn the choice 
of world-famous artists. 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 


Conn 1s the only maker of every instrument 
for the band. Send now for free book describing 
Conn features in detail; mention instrument. 
C.G.Conn,Ltd., 413 ConnBldg.,Elkhart,Ind. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WOKLDS LAROEST MANUFACTURERS 


The NEWEST 
and GREATEST 


help to the violinist 


The LEMEIR 


Shoulder Pad No. 122 


Soft sponge rubber, ad- 

; justable to fit any shoulder 
Light in weight, no cumberso~ e parts. Instantly 
in talled. Holds violion in position fir uly and com- 
fortably, Eliminates fatigue and neck soreness. Send 
for circular with testimonials or send $1 25 [postage 
1¢ extra] forsample. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Your Dealer or 


WM. LEWIS & SON 207 80,,Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 


Manufacturers and General Distributors 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.o.b. New York 


HIS attractive small grand has proved its musical value from coast 
Its moderate price is possible only because of large production and 

the specialization and concentrated manufacturing behind it. 
Every student, teacher, studio, conservatory and college who has 
selected the Premier, is enthusiastic about its mellow, exquisite tone and 


See and hear the Premier at your Dealer. If you cannot obtain 


Send for ‘‘The Magic of Music’’ and paper pattern, showing floor 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period Models, Premiera Reproducing Grands 


\ and Reproducing Grands (Welte - Mignon Licensee) X 
) _- y 
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NEW YORK 


Master Reproductions 
The Pride of Artists 


The true artist will find in these violins 


| qualities supposedly found only in a real 


| 


old master’s violin. They are finished 
with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 
reproduction of every mark of use and 
age customary toa genuine old master. 
Each violin is subjected to two years 
seasoning process, then graduated and 
adjusted by experts. 


A Guaranteed Instrument 


Every Vega Master Reproduction is 
guaranteed to be perfect in every detail 
and fora period of one year to main- 


tain -perfect adjustment. Thirty-six 
years as manufacturers and importers of 
the finest instruments substantiates the 
guarantee. 


Vega Master Reproductions 
$200 to $500 


Other Vega Models 
$50 and up. 


tHE VEGA co. 


159-79 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for 
Free Catalog 
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~——Interesting Study Materials — 
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i d the Privil f Examining Any of These Publications 

/| Piano Teachers are Offered the Privilege of Examining Any of [hese Publications 

YZ 

Y The task of securing the best possible teaching material is not a difficult one for the teacher utilizing the advantages of the Presser Co, 

y “On Sale’ Plan. This plan is a convenience and economy, giving music teachers liberal examination privileges. Thousands of Teale 

7 have found the Presser Co. “‘On Sale” Plan and other features of Presser’s Mail Order Service to be of great value to them in securing 

Y . . . . . . ‘ 

Y anything in music publications. (Details of the “On Sale’’ Plan Cheerfully Sent on Request.) 

ZG ® 

Z a e ° e 4 

j Successful Teachers Use Works Such as These For Building Up Technical Weaknesses of Some Pupils 

Y 7 : ; 

Z FIRST GRADE SERIES TIME STUDIES FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAYINC 

Y By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 7718 Price, $1.00 By Sidney Steinheimer Catalog No. 13356 Price, 80 cents | By Theodore Presser j Catalog No. 14590 Price, 80 cenj 

yj An unusually popular and interesting set of first studies Very useful studies in which all sorts of time and rhythm Studies that pups in the seone and third ea ma 

Yy for young pupils. A number of these studies have accompany- problems, such as triplets, syncopation, two against three, take up. This work was carefully Pee Gin the resu 

Y\ ing text and in gener al these studies are so nearly like little | dotted notes, etc., are presented. Grade two, is an unusually fine teaching offering for the first octave play 

Yj pieces that the pupils ‘take’? to practicing them. <A set of VES SS, ing at the keyboard. 

Y tudies such as these can be used to good advantage in con- ee 

Yj enon ick Say elementary instructor. INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE ART OF SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE DEVEL 

Y —_—_——_ POLYPHONIC PIANO PLAYING OPMENT OF THE WRIST 

Yj THE MUSIC SCRAP BCOK ‘A det By Theodore eee. Price, i cones , By Carl Moter Price, 80 cents 

GY 7 te course on po nonic or part-playing commencin ; 

Y A Kindergarten Method for Piano Beginners from the very beginning. ‘There is no hetier mental drill than | These six study, pieces twill benedt ee se 

Y By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents ae a eee sengie oe ae a: ie They strengthen the wrist and form an_ excellent preparatic 

Y A first instructor that brings the young student up to the correct many of the faults that cause a lack of charm to the for Bravura study and also for expression. 

Z Rae Ae pun ee See ane a buh SEN Miele SNE Sie 5 student that has been drilled on only studies of a mechanical : a ar, 
wi eel a pride co D11S. e 7 = , 

Ane ae pais 2 SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 

4p . 

Yj GENERAL STUDY BOOK RHYTHM AND TECHNIC By Carl Motor: 90 Reiss) | 

Y, : 3 5 ‘ These six study pieces should be practiced over and ov 

Uy By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 13932 Price, $1.25 again in order that the pupil may become accustomed to Q 

Y The useful is mingled with the entertaining in this work. Early grade studies of a melodious nature designed for sorts of groupings and fingerings in which thirds are utilize 

Y There are studies interspersed with ee ae Coe spent pee Each is Bees to sore special seotne 2 ee = 

Gy d 1 tl z strictly first grade hroughout this 1s a such as double notes, wrist work, repeated notes, velocity, ‘ 

Yj hearin’ seeioe feaae Diane aradien staccato, embellishments, etc. Grades 2-3. EXERCISES IN DEVELOPING ACCURACY 

Yj ga ee By Gustay L. Becker Catalog No.12952 Price, 80 cen 

Y LBUM OF TR L S There are few who do not need studies of this characte 

Yj THE PIANO BEGINNER A Prizec75 Gente ILL Many teachers even would find these studies a great he 

YZ ? 


S 
S 


¢ ° to their technic. They are thoroughly practical and whi 
By Louis G. Heinze Catalog No. 9651 Price, 80 cents Each of the eighteen pieces in this album contain some form some of the studies iene be graded as intermediate, othe 

A compilation of exercises in progressive order and in- of the trill and the use of this volume with medium grade run up to the seventh grade. 
tended for the beginner who has mastered the rudiments of pupils will be» found by teachers to be the most desirable Re tory | 
music. Fhese easy studies have been selected chiefly from means of perfecting their ability to handle this valuable tech- 


the works of standard masters. nical device. THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUI 


By Isador Philipp In Eight Books Price, $1.00 Eac| 


TEN BUSY FINGERS ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS An academic course of selected studies. The entire off¢| 


ing of educational piano literature was ransacked in ord| 


MG QQ 


Y 


LAG 


GCA 


Y Nine MelodiousStudies With Characteristic Verses ime Price, 75 cents tovselect the best possible material for each (in| 

Y By Mabel Madison Watson Price, 75 cents ,__ Twenty attractive, medium-grade pieces, every one present- | treated. The studies in each part are arranged in logical ai 

GY 1 a Pa POE WEEP esa nce (iP bLetey Arpeggios in some form, giving the best medium by which | progressive order covering grades about four to six, —_—— 

y Little playing pieces introducing “i MG Are be ij * rhe facility and security in arpezgio playing can be obtained. Boék 1’ Left Hanaireclee Catolog No. 8690 | 

Z| \ems in their very easiest form. ‘They combine melodic, rhy One of the volumes in the successful series of Albums of Study : A 8 NC anaes | 

Yop mic and dramatic interest with finger training. There is a Pieces for Special Purposes Book 2 Right Hand Technic 2 ty 8691 | 
place for material such as this to bridge between those ouet is ; Becki: Bensley Together fas ie a | 
ing little beginner’s books so often used and the possibly less Lolo) Peggios | 
attractive but necessary studies in the more advanced first and ALBUM OF SCALES Book 5 Double Notes 2 “8694 

; easier second grades. Book 6 Octaves and Chords 8695 

Yj ; Price, 75 cents of Book 7 The Trill 0 i 8696 

Y The fact that the pupil comes upon the scales in various Book 8 Various Difficulties 8697 

Y SECOND GRADE BOOK OF MELODIC STUDIES rhythms and in connection with interesting harmonies makes eee ‘id } 

WY - study more appealing than otherwise. Some of these pieces = || 

Y By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 13041 Price, $1.00 are but grade two, while none go much beyond the early third HAND CULTURE | 

Y A teacher can find use for these studies with almost any grade. By Anna Busch Flint Catalog No. 7906 Price, $1.0 

Yj second grade pupil. Pupils welcome a change from the best They are design 


of instruction books and these attractive study pieces serve 
that purpose. The success of this set of studies has been 


phenomenal. ‘ in these studies are hae d on physoteeted laws. Gra' e 
ETUDES FACILES Any of the Study Material TEN BRILLIANT OCTAVE STUDIES 
By Albert Franz Catalog No. 17671 __ Price, $1.00 On This Page May be Successfully By A.Sartorio Op. 1044 Catalog No. 11480 Price, $1) 


TI tudies start in the sécond grade and progress into ie 45 é 4 Sortorie ae soveray sets Ee pe A pes that may 
aese studies Sta ir e sé S used to precede this group and with these, this group co 
the third grade. They are melsdious and of great {echiical Used in Conjunction W ith These pleisecanelersuohr concee a ue bie med 
value. They really give new, fresh material to take the place are musical and are just right for advance saan 


of such a set of studies as Streabbog Op. 63. Successful Teaching Courses grades six to eight. 


The ideas embodi, 
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Z\ TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, ; MASTERING THE STUDIES AND ARPEGGI\ 
Yj BEGINNER’S BOOK = | 
Y EAR AND HAND TRAINING By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 
Y By Mathilde Bilb Pie 3e coke SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE, VOL. 1 Complete treatment is accorded scales and arpeggios in t} 
Y y Mathilde Bilbro wee? com F volume. With this work the teacher is enabled to start. sc} 
Y These ey, be en ah as second grade piadies They By Theodore Presser Price, $1.00 i spel with very young pupils and carry < te to the _ | 
Wy are intended to establish the position of the hand upon the degree of proficiency as they progress and become - gant 
Yj keyboard, attaining freedom, training the eye, especially in fchioved Sperdy Pamir ith eted (eg seen students. 

Y the leger-lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear, thro teh snsing tite elementary anehods oriie is amanast p SEMA UR. on 

Y)  aPPanGn ee yolume os Oe Se Mee ig ea Seat ac: L ART DU CLAVIER—THE ART OF THE PIA) 
Uy he second volume, is equally pop- 4 

Uy; PIECES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ular and in response to numerous demands a third volume By Theo. Lack Op. 289 Price, $1.50 é 
Y TECHNIC which gives promise of enjoying the same success was pro- There are exactly one hundred short exercises conan | 
Y Airis rc) duced. The third volume is entitled THE PLAYER’S the various phases and difficulties of piano technic, in { 
%Y For the Equal Training of the Fingers BOOK. volume. The idea of artistic piano playing is a forgot 
Y By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents throushous, 7 pile mey Take eS ne 
Yj Studies running from grade two to grade three, that legically Ree ye, e : 

Y cover the training of each hand to equal facility in such STANDARD GRADED COURSE . | 
Y phrases of technic as Relaxation in Chords, the Trill with FINGER GYMNASTICS o] 
Y per see, Broken Chords, Double Thirds, the Scale and OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE By I. Philipp Op. 60 _ Price, $1.50 s | 
Y ee ie oe RS, ee eh By W. S. B. Mathews Moderately aivepesd Pelee shoald os these ee ef 
UY, Vv ‘ nastics over a number of yenrrs, in fact, they are just the te 
Y RECREATIVE ETUDES En Ten Volumes tiger Grades RcACG oy ence for the pianist’s daily use. Here is an excellent work that | 
Y she ; The greatest educational work of the age. A complete decided departure in the completion of finger work ; 
Y For Equalizing Both Hands cout se saga oe very penning ie the highest degr eS ae tension. 4 
Ws . . virtuosity is original graded course gives standard Ee Re “ 

Y By R. S. Morrison — Price, 70 cents ? material for study purposes selected from the best com- ; 
Y Excellent to introduce to pupils in the early third grade. posers. This course has been the “main trunk of the tree” Teachers! You May Secure Any of These Wo | 
Yy They tend to develop independence of the hands. With their in the music study of hundreds of thousands of pupils. f Examination at Your Leisure Your O 1 
UY melodies and attractive qualities, these study pieces encourage OMe Exar 420 et in : 
Z| profitable practice. Studio. Order Now for Fall Needs. 
YU 
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The Art of Listening 


By Hope Stoddar 


musician’s main purpose, that of 
many sounds into one pleasing 
,, is apt to be frustrated in the en- 
to respond ‘to visual, tactual or 
stimuli. 

js a fascination, for instance, in 
‘arance of the music on the printed 
_ the whole notes and half notes, 
escendo marks, and the staves. But 
irks are of no importance whatever 
1 leading the student to correct the 
The reaction on seeing them should 
ly automatic. There should be no 
travelling of the eye from note to 
-a rapid and accurate impression as 
along the staves, and an immediate 
sion of the signs into proper tones. 
actual or “touch” sense, the im- 
on the mind of cool or warm, 
r dry, high or low, soft or hard, 
be thrust immediately into the 
yund. Mere muscular play should 
ded and all sensations of finger 
ist bent wholly on service to the 


. all, the “thought” sense, the at- 
remember directions or form ideas 
cal ordering of words should never 
ed to interrupt the student’s listen- 
ers. Such a train of thought as, 


“This finger should go here; it must bend 
more; this one is a little too stiff; my 
hand must not be heavy,” is sure to retard 
progress. Brief “mental flashes” only, such 
as “finger there,” “thumb under,” “flexible,” 
or “too fast,” should be the guides and 
even in these there should be no attempt to 
visualize, hear or dwell on the sense of the 
words. 

In spite of the seeming difficulty, there is 
a singularly easy way to make these senses 
fall into motions of obedience. If the 
whole attention be given to listening, there 
will be no energy left for word, sight or 
touch. To grasp the sounds actually as 
they are impressed on the ear drum; to 
make the most of every tone; to be “all 
ears” for the time being; this is the secret 
of musical art. 

Waking up in the dead of night we some- 
times hear a train whistle far away. How 
poignant, how haunting the sound is! Yet 
this sound has not half the musical value 
of a single tone on the piano. Why, then, 
the effectiveness? It is because our eyes 
are closed, our hands idle, our minds wholly 
passive. Music should be heard like that; 
each tone a unity, a possibility, while it is 
played, of becoming as beautiful as the 
singing of angels. 
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Hints About Teaching Technic 


By Viva Harrison 


able to know a normal hand, in 
correct any peculiarity. 

part helpful suggestions by com- 
, to overcome weak points. 

astruct each pupil according to its 
ucation and character, supplying 
al needs. 

rotect the pupils from incorrect 
actice, as it leads to the wrong 
the muscles. 


V. Encourage asking questions, when 
points are not clear, as teacher and pupil 
should co-operate in their work. 

VI. Thought and concentration train 
the muscles and fingers to be independent. 

VII. Always center the mind upon one 
part, where the difficulty arises, 
thinking that the brain does not send out 
two thoughts at once. 


Ever 


An Egg-Timer as a Practice Incentive 


By Emil A. Bertl 


E are pupils who practice because 
e music; there are those who prac- 
‘ause their parents hold the rod 
m; and there are those who simply 
practice, because they are too play- 
don’t find enough amusement in 
at the piano, 
ast two are the ones with whom 
e scheme may be worked. 
s of all descriptions, with a fair 
of the competitive spirit in them, 
o all youngsters. 
g-timer (3 minute copy of the hour 
which can be procured in any of 
and ten cent stores, is used. 
upil is told not to watch the clock 


and asked to compete instead, with the sand 
that runs from one end of the glass to 
the other when turned down-side up. 

Ask her to see how many times she can 
play a scale or exercise in the time it takes 
the sand to travel from one end to the 
other. The results that may be obtained 
with some very dull and discouraging types 
of children are surprising. 

This is best used for scales and small 
finger exercises, which the youngsters as 
a rule neglect to practice. 

For compositions it may be used as a 
timer for one performance, as quite a bit 
of music can be played in the short space 
of three minutes. 


Musical Smiles 


NUFACTURER of motor car accessor- 
engaging a factory superintendent. 

e’s just one thing more,” he said 

pplicant, who appeared to be satis- 
“Could you run a house organ in 
on with your other work 2” 

se organ?” said the man, with a 


expression. “What’s the need of 
1a factory ?” 


& BEGINNING OF THE TROUBLE 

in Literature Class (describing 
f Greek tragedies) : “Two people 
sing to each other, and that’s the 
gedies began,” 


Allegro—Do you think that Wagner 
early in his youth was under the influence 
of Meyerbeer? 

Presto—I didn’t know he drank the stuff. 


“You have left the name of the author 
off the program,” the stage manager ven- 
tured to suggest. 

“What’s the author’s name?” asked the 
manager with the thick moustache and 
double chin. 

“William Shakespeare.” 

“Friend of yours, eh? All right, give 
him all the credit there is. Put down on 
your program, ‘Words and music by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.’ ”—Washington Star. 


Don't 
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Many a fine performance has almost 
met disaster because of wet, slippery 
hands. Aquick application of Odorono 
before playing corrects this condition 


suffer with 
perspiring hands! 


Keep them dry and flexible with Odorono 
Send for sample 


Those who play know the extreme 
discomfort, even the danger of 
wet, slippery hands. Perspiration 
of the palms and fingers impedes 
movement and so endangers ease 
and accuracy of playing. 


This condition of excessive per- 
spiration is often caused by nerv- 
ous strain. It is a condition which 
medical authorities say can be cor- 
rected easily and harmlessly by 
local application. 


It was to relieve this very annoy- 
ance that a physician formulated 
Odorono, the original perspiration 
corrective. Itisaclear, clean anti- 
septic liquid which, used only 
twice a week, will keep the hands, 
underarms or any other small area 
completely dry and free from all 
distressing moisture. 

You do not need to suffer the 
distress of excessive perspiration. 
Simply apply Odorono to the hands 
several hours before playing. Use 
regularly three times a week and 


Send for trial bottle 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
424 Blair Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample bottle 
of Odorono with your book- 
let, for which I enclose sc. 


enjoy hands perfectly dry and free 
from hampering moisture. 


A corrective for BotH 
moisture and odor 


Odorono is now used by millions 
as their one perfect precaution 
against the disagreeable odor of 
perspiration, as well as its exces- 
sive moisture. For they have 
learned that underarm odor is a 
danger into which one may fall 
unconsciously—in spite of careful 
soap and water cleanliness. 


One application of Odorono will 
give you complete relief from a// 
perspiration annoyance for at least 
three days. It keeps your clothing 
fresh and unstained, and safeguards 
your personal daintiness from any 
taint of odor. And if you would 
enjoy dry, comfortable hands when 
you play—just one simple little 
application of Odorono to the 
palms and underarms! At all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1. 


om 


—only five cents 


Address. 


NOTE: If you would also like ro 
try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
new creme for odor only, send 5c 
additional. 


~~ 
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A Few Suggestions for Close-of-the Season Prize 
and Graduation Gifts for Music Pupils of all Ag 


Attractive Music Albums for Prizes and Gifts 


Piano Solo—Difficult 


Piano Solo—1st and 2nd Grades 


Piano Solo—Medium Grades 


Vocal Collections 


Berwald, W. Twelve Mother Goose ‘| Album of Descriptive Pieces......... $1.25 | Advanced Study Pieces .......--+--> $1.25 | Artistic Vocal Album for High or 
Melodies for Piano ..........--. $0.60 | Album of Song Transcriptions and “ll Brahms? SAIbUMiT Lie onion motor 2.50 Voice. Each... .......05 . 
Cc H. L. Pleasant Pastime 75 Variations for the Pianoforte.... 1.00 | Beethoven. Selected Sonatas ....... 2.50} Celebrated Recital Songs. Co 
pone : ae Be a ook ee Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrange- Celebrated Compositions by Famous and Edited by David Bispham. 
ew Rhymes and Tunes........... . ANS To tained cela aoe Sean 1.00 Can 1.00] Songs for Girl 
POSED Heres cies Abeer asian aenete : gs for Girls .... . 
Sunny Day Songs .......-....++5: 75 Greenies aa ye eg ee ape pane mee Celebrated Light Overtures ......... 1.00 Songs that avoid love. texts. 
Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers..... aed Sanh ovate ete os : Eb a ne aa hoo Exhibition Pieceshe, +.)12)-ineicneieretian sine Songs of the North American India 
Engelmann, H. 24 Pieces for Small Engelmann, H. Album of Favorite Bev aeecall eS ee nT 35 Went ee ee res 
Hands (2 qetlectiioh ihe eee .75 Presi pssersre osc a s)s terrane TOO. [peice ere AUT 13 7] : : Ts 0 innetonka and others, 
hie Bee ee 75 | Parlor and School Marches 1.00: each note eaten IONE Rarer erS \'g9 | Standard Song Treasury ........ es 
Me eee ok no 2:0 a 0 , Piano Players’ Repertoire of Popular —— | Standard Advanced Album .......... : Forty-eight selected songs 
Greenwald) aM Children’s Rhymes Pi 75 Standard Advanced Album .......... oie) shaveh, 1 alae t 
> . a WECES Lee eee eee eee ee eee ee 4 Standard Graded Compositions. Grades Cc cn, Lome and concert use. 
from A to Z....... see eevee eee 1.00 | Popular Home Cecllection............ -15 5S 6yeien. Paice weach) sradecneen we .75 | Standard Vocalist ..-... 195 seein 
Hamer, Geo. F. Old Rhymes with Boe eae Album .......--+++5: ae Fifty selected songs. me. 
veri UTM os Pijevaus et ick tie seb atetel eRe laSeban ete . . ee 
New Tunes 12.22.0402 0s 5- -60 School and Home Marches.......2.... the} ° . F H d Standard Vocal Repertoire ....... ae 
Spaulding, Geo. L. Birthday Jewels..  .75 | Schubert pee sd Oe ace 1.00 Piano Collections—Four Hands Singsts Roe 36 Songs for Me- | 
Sp Sa Standard American ume ae eye ifs jum Voice .......-.+:ssruue 
Standard Graded Compositions, Grade Standard Brilliant Album ....... .75 | Celebrated Light. Overtures ......... $1.50] Studio Song Album { 
1). :2:4 URricee eachicenonr sweatin: -75 | Standard Graded C mpositions. Grades Standard Duet Players’ Album....... 75 Orat R : (s Anau 
Standard Elementary Album ......... 75 3, 4. ‘Price, each gradé.... 52)... .75 | Two Players, 33 Duets ee 75 ra ene, as olte: op., Alto, enor 
Sranderdmnirerabieces 75 Standard Opera’ Albums |....... 610. 75: [iGoncert mDUuetsare cme, |e nyeer icra 1.25 OF ase hameareoe > Ria 
ANeae CF aceasta Te “* | Standard Parlor Album ........%... .75 | Operatic Four-Hand Album wie Compiled and Edited by Nicholas 
Young Folks’ Piano Folio........... 50 | Standard Students’ Classic Album ..  .75 | Original Four-Hand Pieces 1.25 Douty. 
Young. Players? “Album ...1 02-1 See 76 1 Sunday® Piano) Music) (3-2 ionic. 1.00 | Grieg, E. First Peer Gynt Suite..... 1.00 | Secular Duets for All Voices...... a, 


Musical Jewelry Suggestions 


No. 64—Medal Price, $6.00 


10K, solid gold. 


No. 64S—Medal.... Price, $3.00 
Sterling silver, oxidized 
finish. 


Name or date engraved 
on the bar or back for 
small additional charge. 
is MUSIC 


No. 63—Brooch....Price, $4.00 


10K, solid gold. 


No. 63S—Brooch., Price, $1.50 
Sterling silver, oxidized 
finish. 
MEDAL 64 and 64S 


The Brooch Design for No. 63 and 63S is the same 
as the medal without bar and chain. 


A neat and very 
substantial bar pin, 
heavy quadruple 
gold plate, _ rose 
gold, satin finish, 
raised parts pol- 
No. 75 Bar Pin (Illustrated above) Price, $1.00 ished. 


A Very Attractive Lyre Design Pin 
No. 76—10K solid gold, hand chased, 
safety catch 
No. 44.—Heavy gold plate, hand chased 
No. 77.—Sterling silver 


A well designed pin of fine quality. 
for an award or gift to a Music Student. 


Z Qytits dnl The lyre with wreath pins (No. & 
Pecan [US=AE\), 62) and harp pins (No. 60) come 

aS Y/ lettered Music, or may be had 
plain. 


Via 


No. 62 — (10K 
gold) 0 
No. 62F—(gold-filled) .75 

No. 62S—(sterling No. 60S—(sterling 
silver) .50 silver) 
Special club or society initials, if desired, engraved 
on Nos. 60 and 62 for 25 cents additional. 


solid 


gold) ‘ 
Ne. 60F—(gold-filled) . 


No 4—Breast 
Pin (sterling 
silver) $ 
Above 
be had either 
gold or silver 
finish. 

No. 14—Same 
(gold or sil- 
ver plated). 


No. 18—Always “B” Natural. Enameled 
— No. 18—Sometimes “B’’ Sharp 
No. 18—Never ‘‘B” Flat 
No. 18—Complete Set 
No. 17—Same as No. 
metal. Complete 
These clever musically-made sentiments Nos. 
may be had also as stickpins. 


Additional Musical Jewelry items include stickpins in 
Saxophone, Violin, Cello and Cornet designs; also Min- 
iature Musical Instrument Pendants and Charms of Vio- 
lins, Mandolins, Drums and Tambourines. List on re- 
quest. 


18—Gold-plated on gilding 


17 and 18 


Diploma Forms 


Lithographed Blank Forms of Very Attractive 


Character 


S oi, 
lth ‘ PEE IRIS SIE 
DEPP EPS VOLPE AISA 


MRC LOSSES 


Course of Study Certificate, with wording. .$0.12 


Course of Study Diploma, 21x16 
Parchment, with wording same as illustra- 
Uhlobele er Nohy” See OER a ea end SD 
Diploma Form, 21x16 inches, 
same as above without wording ......... 
Diploma Form ,721x16 inches! .2hieemraenis- 1 


Certificate of award, 12x9 inches, with word- 


ing (cut below) 
Certificate of Award, 
Teacher’s Certificate, 


11x8Y% 


inches, 


Parchment, 


Musical Literature Works 


How to Succeed in Singing. 
Peccia 
Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 


Art of Music. James Francis Cooke. 


Great Pianists on Piano Playing. James 
Francis (Cooke =. <0 os stscenls ieietatarcer hitler 
Great Singers'on the Art of Singing. James 
FrancismCOooke Miia passes eta eniscmeake 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
Ingen Ac hs eChristianl, muss yeeros 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians. 
Eugenio Piraniy 4 sveicmpte se iim eeinte ire 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions An- 
swered. » josef Hofmann) foc... sc ae 
Life Stories of Great Composers. R. A. 
Streathield arbi ccrinstensr te poerebmrnes cars 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. Ed- 
ward) Baxter Perry. . ciateecesarseielelels ature 


A. Buzzi. 
$1 


Music Rolls and Satchels 3 


FULL SIZE MUSIC. BAGS 
No. 32—Seal grain India goat, unlined; full-length 
leather handles with guide tabs. Black..........$4. 
No. 34—Pol cobra crepe grain, unlined; E 
handles and straps, leather bound edges. 
dull or polished 
No. 36—414-ounce cowhide, unlined brief case with 
extension cowhide gussett and steel reinforced 
handle. Colors: Black, brown or mahogany. Two! - 
Pockets joc ode cleincicle ce miccse hie ler aie tenets nanan : 
No. 41—Brief style, 4. to 5-ounce cowhide, round 
handle, two cowhide straps extending around the | Ss 
bag, with extension lock. Three pockets, waa” 
brown or mahogany... ..22-i2 0 «tele = else ene “sg a 


ing. * Colore: 
No. 10—Seal grain sheepelene ined with good ii 


moire. Black only ....s- «sce cs aes beeen 5 
No. 12—Cowhide, unlined half bag, nicely finished, 4 
Black or brown welete cueidinisie Deke on Mean keen ia Ls 


No. 14—A music satchel made in one piece, four to — 
four and one-half ounce cowhide, smooth finish. 
The ends of the same leather extend two and one 
half inches, has two heavy long handles, securely 
stitched. The flap is closed with a one-inch heavy 
Jeather strap to match and a nickel-plated buckle. 


The edges are finely polished. Black or brown... 5.0! 
ies 


-—- ——_ —— 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 4 
No. 16—Imitation seal grain leather with full ous 


sett; moire lining: Black, 2. = neues 
No. 17—Same as above closed by nickel lock: Blac 


OP DOWN © soe svalele oe wrelegle ithe oneness eae ee 
No. 19—Long grain leather, half way extension gus- 
sett, lined. Black or brown........--+++ e+ +ssee) 


No. 20—Crepe or seal grain, India goat, full exten- 
sion gussett to match; reinforced ring handle; 
closed “by two nickel locks. ‘Black: ..4n. ee ci 

No, 22—Heavy seal grained leather. Black...... 

No. 23—Boarded cowhide, 4 ounce stock, closed by 
two gilt locks. Black or brown.......... aid Sea . 6 


MUSIC ROLLS 


No. 1—Imitation leather seal grain roll; moire lined 
Black 


taussah silk lined. 
No. 5—Seal grain genuine leather music roil; unlined, — 

Has heavy cowhide strap and handle. Nickel 

buckle. -Colors: Black, brown or mahogany. . 
No. 7—Music roll made of genuine cowhide cut in- 
fancy shape. Heavy strap and handle of leather to 
match. Has nickel-plated, one-inch buckle. Col 
ors: Brown, black or mahogany eRe ee ee 


Our Descriptive Catslogs of Piano, Voca 
Violin and Organ Collections (any of whic 
may be secured gratis) describe Albums | thi 
may well be used as Prizes, Awards or i 


THEODORE PRESSER cc 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


“Everything in Music Publications” 


= I= — 


Destroy Your —— 
fluous Hair & ROOTS 
Rapid — Harmless—GUARANTEED , 
verywhere—write for FREE Book. 
Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


SS 4 


IT'S OFF 
bec 


eCaRSe 
ITS OUT 


hing New 
Music for Very Young Beginners on 
Violin, Cornet and Clarinet 


Send for descriptive pamphlet 
EIS MUSIC CO., Spray, N. Carolina 


And Much Needed 


LASS PINS 
AND RINGS 


pecial designs for Conservatories of 

usic and for Musical Clubs. New 

talog (600 designs) SENT FREE. 

1y Class Pins and Rings direct 

om maker. SAVE MONEY! \ " 
©. K. GROUSE CO. NIH 

| Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


mmething Different 


LCOME HOME” 


.Mother’s Day Song 


id Piano, 30c Mixed Voices, 10c 
Male Voices, 12c 


IN MUSIC CO., Washington, D.C. 


For Inflammation 
of the Throat, 
Coughs, Hoarseness 


I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
hie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York. 


IN EUROPE’S CAPITALS 


including two weeks of 
/ NORMALE de MUSIQUE 


i England, France, Germany, Italy 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 


k Square Bldg. Boston 
} Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 

Breaks, Wills, etc. Either book sent for 
$3. Five new “Syncophonies for advanced 
Also new Juzz Instructors for Saxophone or 
ach, postpaid. TEACHERS WANTED to 
i cities where we are not already represented, 


-NSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
. Jackson Blyd, Chicago, Illinois 


Axel Christensen’s Instruction Books 
for Piano, Book 1—How to ‘‘Jazz-Up”’ 
Any Tune, Chord Work, etc. Book 2— 


ino Tuning Business Yourself 


manent, clean, independent business any- 
1 regular customers and steady income 
o $400 monthly. No capital needed. De- 
od tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
for both thoroughly and rapidly at home, 
it. Send for particulars. 

_ MACK INSTITUTE 

tation, EM., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. infinite. 


Comparing Pictures and Music 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


Pictures and music have seven qualities 
in common. These are: Perspective, Pro- 
portion, Angles, Lines, Curves, Shadings, 
and Coloring. 

Perspective, the first requisite of a 
painting, may be compared to the tempo or 
speed at which a piece of music is per- 
formed. 

Proportion in a picture may be likened 
to the time in music. “Time is the division 
of music into regular measures as related 
to the whole note, which is considered as 
the standard of measure.” 

Angles, which are so necessary to the 
picture, suggest the various rhythms of a 
perfect piece. Rhythm results largely from 
the use of the different lengths of notes, 
their combinations being almost innumer- 
able. 


Lines, so essential to a painting, have a 
parallel in the chords and their arpeggios. 

Curves, the life of a picture, have their 
likeness in the chromatic progressions of 
music, as well as in the urge of augmented 
and diminishes intervals and progressions. 

Shadings, which give relief to a picture, 
may be rightly compared to the crescendo 
and diminuendo of music. 

Right Coloring, the crowning attrac- 
tion of a picture, finds its counterpart in 
music to be tone quality which is the secret 
of the great charm of so much music as 
it is heard. 

With. all these in common, we find the 
masterpiece in pigments or tones to be a 
blending of the best creative attributes of 
mind, soul and body. 


How Much Talking 


By S. E. Jennings 


Just how much of the music-lesson time 
should be given to talking,.is a thing to be 
determined by judgment. The pupil who 
pays for a music lesson does not pay to 
hear the teacher’s praises of himself or his 
method; his views upon religion, science 
or philosophy ; nor should the time be taken 
up in abstract discussions upon music in 


' general, such as the pupil could get for him- 


self from books or articles in the musical 


) magazines. Ordinarily speaking, the lesson 


period should be given to teaching the les- 
son, stopping to talk only when an explana- 
tion is necessary. 

In the case of very young pupils, how- 
ever, this rule should not be too rigidly fol- 
lowed, for often a few moments’ pause in 
which the pupil is allowed to tell some little 
event in his life, some incident of his day, 
will break the dull monotony of the lesson 
and make the time pass with less of that 
fatigue which the child sometimes experi- 
ences at a lesson. 


In the case of the very young child, espe- 
cially where the parents are ignorant of 
music, it is well to take occasionally sufh- 
cient time for a little inspirational talk, for 
the teacher is often the only source of in- 
spiration that some pupils have. 

A short story of the achievements of some 
of the great musicians will be found time 
well spent. The writer recalls one occasion 
when the teacher, wishing to praise a little 
‘rl for the manner in which she had played 
a scale, said: “I would be willing to have 
Paderewski hear you play that scale.” 

It developed that the child, incredible as 
it may seem, had never heard of Pade- 
rewski. The time spent in explaining who 
he is, the position he holds in the musical 
world, the sums he receives for playing, 
could not be called time wasted; for, though 
the pupil must “do” and “keep on doing” 
to advance, the rewards of persistent effort 
must not be overlooked. 


Learning a New Piano Piece 


By Norman Lee 


LEARNING a new piano piece is a prob- 
lem. As in mathematics, some prelim- 
inary study is well worth while. A 
morceau may be likened to a quadratic, 
wherein the right hand is one of the simul- 
taneous equations and the left the other. 
It is logical therefore, to “solve” each hand 
separately as far as possible—learn its 
intricate passages—before attempting to 
combine the two: 

The key combinations on the piano are 
extremely numerous, but they are not 
In every piece certain figures will 
be found that are similar to some that 
have been encountered before. Study it 
out and try to remember where you have 
previously played that particular combina- 
tion. If a figure repeats itself (1, 3, 4, 
2—1, 3, 4, 2,) and then changes slightly 
(1, 2, 3, 4,) make a mental note of the 
change only :—“That is like what comes 
before; now for the change!” Frequently 
the same figure will occur removed a fifth. 
A piece is often constructed on a system 
of such repetitions with tonal differences 
which do not become apparent perhaps 
until it is well under way. 

It is of the utmost importance to play 
slowly enough to get the piece right from 
the very beginning, in order that the 
subconscious mind, which ultimately takes 
care of technic, need not be re-educated 
out of a mistake. If a slip occurs with 
annoying frequency mark “nat” or “sharp” 
over the note in question so that it will 
be specially called to mind. Put the 
fingering in early. Finger similar pas- 


sages as nearly alike as possible. Take 
yourself well in hand when a mistake 
occurs and say, “No, that is a natural,” 
Save your energy where you can, but 
stress the tricky parts. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 
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Watch your gums — 
bleedin 


ra sign of trouble 
a | 


S sappers mine 
the enemy’s 
defenses, so gum-de- 
cay tunnels through 
the normal gum line 
and produces tooth 
decay in its most 
painful form. 

This gum decay or 
Pyorrhea is most dan- 
gerous. The gums be- 
come devitalized, re- 
laxed. They recede. 
They shrink and age 
the mouth. Gum ten- 
derness is present. 
The teeth loosen. AL 
so Pyorrhea pockets 
breed bacteria which 

drain into the system 

and cause many or- 
ganic diseases of 
mid-life. 


Four people out 
of five over forty 
suffer from this Pyor- 
rhea; but Forhan’s 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used cone 
sistently. 


Forhan’s hardens 
the gums. It con- 
serves the gums that 
hug the teeth and 
hold them firm. It 
touches the funda- 
mentals of tooth 
health in fact, And 
all this while you 
are cleansing your 
teeth scientifically, 
Forhan’sis cool, an- 
tiseptic and pleas. 
ant to the taste. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 

| special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. andCan. 


Formula of 
\ B.J.Forhan,D.D.a. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


ENGRAVERS ayoLIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHEDIare REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO B SON CO, 
CINCINNATI : » OHIO 


SPECIALIST IN — 
"DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


PREPARED FOR 
PRESCRIPTION @ 


{| DENTAL PROFESSIO 


ere 


} 


rhans| | 


FOR 
THE 


GUMS 


| 
| 
| 


in recital and concert. 


Second Piano part by Fred F. Beale 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue 


TWO-PIANO numbers have attained a wide and stable popularity for use 


The following arrangements are made with skill and musicianship. 


Arrangements by EDOUARD HESSELBERG 


(Published in score. Price covers two complete copies. ) 


ELEGIE, E. Nollet - - - = - ~ = - $1.50 

PRELUDE, C+ MINOR, Op. 3 No. 2, Rachmaninoff - - 1.50 

PRELUDE MILITAIRE, Op. 23 No. 5, Rachmaninoff - - 2.50 

HOPAK, Moussorgsky - ~ - - - - - 1.50 

STACCATO-CAPRICE, Rubinstein - - - - - 3.50 

ERLKONIG, Schubert-Liszt - - - - - - 3.50 
(English translation of poem included in score) ° 

THE MAID OF GANGES, Mendelssohn-Liszt - - - 1.50 

_~ (Words included = same as in Erlkonig) 

TROIKA, P. Tschaikowsky - - - - - - 1.60 

AU COUVENT, A. Borodin - - - = = = 1.25 

UNE TABATIERE A MUSIQUE (Valse Badinage) A. Liadow - 1.25 

The following may be used with the original Piano Solo 

SOLFEGGIETTO, Ph. E. Bach - - - - - = 60 
Second Piano part by Frances Frothingham 5 

FOREST IDYLLE, Walter Keller - - - - - -90 

cond Piano part by the composer 

RONDO IN D, Mozart - - - - - - - 1.00 
Second Piano part by Fred F. Beale i 

SONATINA IN C, Op. 157, No 4., Fritz Spindler - - .50 


Chicago, ill. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


_REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


April, 1926 Special Offer 


Price 


Album of French Composers—Piano..... -30 
Album of Octave Playing.........--+-- .30 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze ..... eet .30 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 

—— OLA INIM eels re le elelions tarts nish letctete vena, .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 

BOGiNNers pis wi bisss oye hone si snetehedenacnte sunvel® 25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 

Smith—Saxophone Parts .........-.-- .30 


The Same. Piano Accompaniment.... .45 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin 
Piano—Weiss 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 


and 


Tieuranece iis. dete arae a ewe else eee 2 -40 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... 10 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
JOLN UW. BLIiGHAM ysis eo sioeneeet cage .40 
Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 
forte—Dit' Vall vines clevcee rs eitiets, = 21" hep ane .30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations...... 139 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... .35 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ...... .30 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Ciamm .........+..--06 .30 


Commencement Music 


The Commencement without beautiful 
music and lovely flowers is almost as 
prosaic as a wedding without flowers or 
music. In practically all educational in- 
stitutions music now is given a very prom- 
inent place in the Commencement program. 
There is something which only the tone 
art can bring to this unforgettable celebra- 
tion of the beginning of a-new day in the 
lives of young men and young women. 

For years the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany ‘has made a specialty of providing 
its customers with the most attractive, the 
most inspiring and the most characteristic 
music suitable for Commencements., All 
that we need is to have you set down as 
definitely as possible what you feel that 
this important occasion demands in the 
way of music. Then let our experts give 
your letter their attention and we will 
submit at once, for you to examine, a list 
of the material which should be most suited 
to your needs. 


Summer Classes in 
Harmony and Composition 


The summer season is an excellent time 
for organizing classes in theory. Now- 
adays it is essential that every music stu- 
dent should have at least an elementary 
working knowledge of harmony. In the 
regular busy and crowded teaching sea- 
son, especially with the private teacher, 
there is not always time to do thoroughly 
this very necessary theory work. In the 
summer, however, much may be accom- 
plished. A class working twice a week 
during the summer should be able to ac- 
complish all, or nearly all of the work con- 
tained in Orem’s Harmony Book for Be- 
ginners. » This would bring the class 
through the dominant seventh chord and 
prepare the members for more advanced 
work during the regular season. 

Ambitious students who have attained 
a fair mastery of harmony are in most 
cases anxious to try their hands at some 
actual efforts in original composition. A 
most interesting class in composition might 
be made up of such advanced students and 
an ideal book to use would be Orem’s 
Theory and Composition of Music. 

In both the above cases the classes should 
continue through eight, ten or twelve 
weeks, preferably the latter. It is sur- 
prising what an amount of interest may 
be aroused in work of this character when 
taken up in a practical manner and with 
attractive text books. 


Conduct a Class in 
Musical History 


There are thousands and thousands of 
students who have a good working knowl- 
edge of musical history, who would be 
ignorant of it, had it not been for the 
smartness and activity and initiative of 
some teacher who decided in the past to 
conduct a summer class in musical history. 

We have watched some of the teachers 
who have been doing this for some years 
and we have seen them rise in their pro- 
fession. Why? Merely because they have 
the interest of their pupils genuinely at 
heart. 

The Standard History of Music, with its 
42 lessons, may be very delightfully and 
conveniently divided into five lesson sec- 
tions, any section of which may be mas- 
tered readily in a week or less. This pro- 
vides for eight lessons which would cover 
the entire summer. There is a special list 
of talking machine records issued for the 
use of this history by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. By means of some of 
these records, the summer course in mu- 
sical history may be made a most delight- 
ful session. 

One thing about the history that is in- 
teresting is that it does not require any 
special previous knowledge on the part of 
the teacher. Any teacher anywhere may 
take up the work and add a very pleasant 
amount to the annual income by this 
means. The price of this history is $1.50. 

With very young pupils, you may-find it 
expedient to employ the much simpler 
Young Folks’ Picture History of Music, 
Price, $1.00, in which the pictures are 
printed on separate sheets to be cut out 
and pasted in the book. This is the sim- 
plest of all music histories. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Students 


This is a little work of which we came 
into possession when we took over the 
catalog of Brehm Brothers. In response 
to various demands we are now about to 
print a new edition of this work, revised 
and somewhat enlarged. It is a very 
good little beginners’ book, especially for 
those who still prefer: to start out with 
the treble clef only for the first few 
pages. The material is tuneful and in- 
teresting and after a student has com- 
pleted this book, one can go right into 
Grade One of the Standard Graded Course. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of 
Octave Playing 


Octave technic is an important part of 
the pianist’s equipment and the process 
of developing this in young students should 
begin as soon as the hands are able to 
span an octave. The early part of the 
third grade is none too soon. As with 
other studies many teachers find it advan- 
tageous to use for this purpose interest- 
ingly musical pieces containing parts in 
which these technical devices are intro- 
duced instead of the dry exercises in study 
books. It is much more pleasing to the 
pupil to practice a piece and, as a result, 
it is quite sure to induce more faithful 
practice. This will be the fourth volume 
in the series Study Pieces for Special 
Purposes, the first three devoted respec- 
tively to Trills, Scales and Arpeggios hav- 
ing already become established successes. 

The advance of publication price is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
In Scale and Chord Passages 
For the Pianoforte 

By C. W. Kern, Op. 560 


The many admirers of Mr. Kern’s de- 
lightful piano pieces will welcome the 
announcement that Mr. Kern has at last 
produced a set of studies. These studies 
display all the good qualities of this com- 
poser as exemplified in his various piano 
works. In point of difficulty they begin 
at about Grade 2 or 2%, and advance pro- 
gressively into the early third Grade. While 
each study has real technical value, the 
studies as a whole are quite different from 
any other studies in similar style and 
grade, due to the fact that they are so very 
musical and characteristic. Each study 
has an appropriate title together with 
some brief explanatory text explaining the 
purpose for which it is to be used. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Two and Twenty Littie 
Studies on Essential Points 

in First Grade Piano Teaching 
By Helen L. Cramm. Op. 38 


Here is another one of Miss Cramm’s 
splendid little books for young players. 
This is a book of studies of general nature 
which may be used to accompany or to 
follow any method or instruction book. 
It would be very good to use after Pres- 
ser’s Beginner's Book. The material is 
all original with Miss Cramm and _ the 
studies are based upon sound technical 
principles. These little studies are not 
a bit dry, but on the contrary they are 
entertaining to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Beginning with the Pedals 
of the Piano ; 
By Helen L. Cramm 


This will prove to be one of the best 
little Pedal Books ever issued. It may 
be taken up to advantage even by students 
who are in the second grade and as a 
matter of fact, it is better to take up a 
little pedal work in this grade and then 
continue on by gradual stages. Every- 
thing that Miss Cramm writes proves in- 
teresting to the young student. We are 
convinced that this new work will add 
another to her long list of successes. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka 
Five Impressions 

for the Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 


This work is now on the press and copies 
will be ready very soon. These five pieces 
may be termed real American music; they 
are either based upon Indian themes or 
they are in characteristic style the music 
of all out-doors. All players will like the 
new concert transcription of the famous 
song, By the Waters of Minnetonka. The 
other numbers are original piano pieces. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. : 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to 
Hanon or Pischna 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 

This may be regarded as the first technic 
book. “Finger-Exercises” for daily use 
over a considerable period are essential 
almost from the very start. ‘These are 
not provided for as a rule in the instruc- 
tion book. After the young student has 
learned the rudiments and attained a cor- 
rect hand position and finger action, the 
time has arrived for the daily technical 
work. Miss Risher’s new book is just 
right for this purpose, containing two- 
finger exercises, five-finger exercises, pre- 
paratory scale work, etc. : 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


A Dozen Melodies fo: 
Saxophones # 
By Clay Smith 
Mr. Clay Smith is well known 
poser and entertainer. The ¢ 
however, is one of his special 
Smith has conceived the idea of 
twelve gems from his many — 
songs and setting them as — 
solos. Mr. Smith’s melodies 
ing character and splendi 
the voice, but at the same { 
such as may prove effective 
instrument, particularly th 
The collection is made 
be used for solo work for | 
ophones, or as duets for a 
of the saxophone family, in ¢ 
with piano accompaniments j 
There will be a volume for solo ; 
E-flat saxophones, a volume fo) 
second C melody saxophones, 
for solo and second B-flat bar 
ophones. A 
These saxophone volumes m, 
dered at the advance of public: 
of 30 cents per copy, postpaid. 
accompaniment volume may be | 
advance of publication at the 5 
price of 45 cents. Fa 


Six Picturesque Studies 
for the Pianoforte 


By Paul du Val 


Good fourth grade studies 
numerous than those of most ot] 
but the new picturesque studies 
are just right. They show 1 
amount of technical and musica 
ment over the third grade an 
extremely interesting to practi 
one of them is just as good ; 
having a separate title of its 
each number also is based 1 
technical figure which will pr 
essential in fourth grade work. 

The special introductory pr 
vance of publication is 30 cent: 
postpaid. a 


Peat 


| 
| 


Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 


By John W. Brigham 


Cleopatra, an operetta by 
writer, is a real “hit”: and has 
frequently by high school and ; 
clubs and other men’s singin; 
tions. Romeo and Juliet, like 
is a screamingly funny burl 
well known classic. Who cann 
the possibilities for burlesque 
speare’s highly emotional rom 
Brigham has made the most of 
tunities and the music, some of| 
other parts original, is always | 
never exceeds the capabilit} 
average amateur organization. 
this play may be ordered in | 
publication at the special price 
postpaid. | 


A New Collection of Fi 
‘Songs and Choruses f 
all Occasions z 

All the world loves to sing. 
many occasions, however, V 
known songs or old favorites ar 
so arranged that they may be 
in unison with an accompani 
four-part harmony. For the 
school use, community singing 
gatherings, such numbers are 
In our new book all the favor 
all kinds will be assembled. | 
a very comprehensive book, I 
and extremely well made. — 

The special introductory [| 
vance of publication is 10 cen 
postpaid. -.. 


Z 
Album of French Com! 
For the Pianoforte 
Our new Album of piano | 
by French composers is well 
It will include some of the 
pieces from Godard to Debt 
ing of course Chaminade, 
and others. This volum 
in grades 4 and 5 in poin 
The special introdaa a 

vance of publication is 35 | 
postpaid. 


— 


A ETUDE 
a) (3) 
HE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


‘Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 


who serve 
them daily. 


ir. George H. Benzon 


In introducing Mr. George H. Benzon 
» our patrons, we might well call 
im the Dean of Music Clerks, since 
e has been actively engaged in hand- 
ng music publications tor over 55 
ears. 


Mr. Benzon started with the firm of 
ee and Walker. From this organi- 
ation he went to J. E. ae Cox, and 

his many years of service with 
idee Co. in September, 1909, 
hen he joined the Retail Organiza- 
on of the Theodore Presser Co. 


Mr. Benzon belies his years of ser- 
ice by keeping apace with things in 
ur busy Retail Department, where he 
| always ready to assist the young or 
ie old, the distinguished or the un- 
nown with the same genial courtesy, 
hich is just as important a part of 
is equipment as the vast knowledge 
f music publications that he has ac- 
uired in his years in the music busi- 
28S. 


Tt would be possible to write vol- 
mes upon one who has been in the 
usic business since 1870, and in this 
troduction of Mr. Benzon, it is difii- 
ut to hold to the space limited, but 
e can not refrain from saying we are 
roud to have in our organization a 
an who gave his services to Phila- 
-Iphia musicians in days when they 
uld drive down Chestnut Street a 

e their horses to a hitching post, and 
ho is still serving them in these days 
hen the same street is so busy that the 
affic police hardly spare the auto- 
obile chauffeur enough stopping time 
allow a passenger to alight. 


Members of 
our Staff 


——) (2) SIG 


dard Second-Grade 


ations for the Pianoforte 
who are familiar with our series 


sonably priced albums which 


in- 


the Standard Elementary Album, 
Player’s Repertoire, Popular Recital 
1 Music Lover’s Duet Book and 
will appreciate just what is meant 
ve say that there will be the same 
sity in the contents of the Stand- 
cond Grade Recreations as in pre- 


issued albums of this series. 


y teacher should sccure a copy of 
bum in advance of publication, if 


other reason than to have in 


his 


a reference volume of second grade 


ig pieces. 


All of the numbers in 


bum will be procurable in sheet 
form, should the teacher desire to 
any of them for the pupil sep- 


collection will be a fine variety of 
for the piano player only in the 


grade. 


ial advance of publication price is 


S per copy, postpaid. 


Album 
ira Heinze 


‘and new edition of this standard 
ition will soon be published in the 
r Collection. It contains twenty- 
‘ier compositions of this great com- 
principally selected from the Suites 
urtitas. This material is excellent 
e as a preparation for’ the Well- 
red Clavichord and the more ad- 
Bach compositions and is included 
curriculum of many teachers and 


schools. 


While this book is in pro- 


publication we are booking orders 
t the special price of 30 cents a copy, 
d, and those who use this book 
' work, or intend to use it, should 


vantage of the opportunity to obtain 
at this 


exceptionally low price. 


|) First Garland of Flowers 


Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 

Within the past few years we have 
added to the Presser Collection quile a 
few standard violin educational works. 
This collection of delightful little first 
position pieces is frequently used by 
teachers as it never fails to arouse the in- 
terest of the student. Not only are the 
violin parts all easy to play and in the 
first position, but the piano accompani- 
ments, too, offer no technical difficulties. 
This book will be published with the usv2] 
carefulness of detail given all the num- 
bers in the Presser Collection and while 
it is in the course of preparation it may 
be ordered at the special price of 35 cents, 
postpaid, 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


Although all of our advance of publica- 
tion offers usually run at least four to six 
months, there always are some who rush 
in orders on the advance of publication 
price after the advance of publication 
price has been withdrawn. 

Four excellent publications are with- 
drawn with this announcement and_al- 
though these cannot be secured any more 
at the advance price, there are quite a few 
works still being offered at the low advance 
of publication price and our readers should 
carefully scan these offers and order now, 
any that have an appeal. One cannot 
tell just what month the advance of pub- 
lication price will be withdrawn and the 
opportunity now open will be lost. 

Previous publisher’s notes have well 
described the four works now being with- 
drawn; therefore, we will not take space 
in this withdrawal notice to describe any 
of them. 

These works with their regular prices 
are Hasy Studies In Early Grade, by 
Bilbro, 75 cents; Older Beginner’s Book, 
by John M. Williams, $1.00; Etudes for 
the Violin, Op. 32, Book 1, by Sitt, 75 cents; 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 
ginner, by A. Louis Searmolin, Violin part 
85 cents and Piano accompaniment 40 
cents. 

We might mention this last work is sold 
in two parts because it is specially suited 
for class teaching. 

Any teacher who desires to secure any 
of these new works for e:a-aination may 
do so according to our regular “On Sale” 
plan. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Pay no money for Erupr Music Maca- 
zine subscriptions unless the solicitor is 
personally known to you or can produce 
credentials which are above question. 
There is a man at present travelling 
through Minnesota, who uses various 
aliases, sometimes giving the name of 
Sobel, again, Schaible and many other 
variations, but usually beginning the sur- 
name with an S. He does not use official 
receipts, but sells yearly subscriptions for 
Erupe at a so-called bargain rate less 
than $2.00, and claims to be working for 
the Crowell Publishing Company. Look 
cut for him! Also look out for so-called 
students working their way through coi- 
lege, fake ex-service men and others with 
hard luck stories. The man or woman 
who takes subscriptions for Erupr Music 
Macazine has nothing for which to apol- 
ogize. Our representatives are alert, up- 
to-date, honorable men and women, nearly 
always permanently located in the town 
in which subscription is taken. 

Daily receipt of complaints from all 
over the country make this notice imper- 
ative. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of swindlers and frauds. 


Your Expiration Date 
Appears on Every 
Etude Wrapper 


If, to the right of your name, the date 
is April, ’26, it means that the last paid- 
for copy was mailed in the month of April. 
Please let us have your renewal promptly 
which will avoid misunderstanding and 
confusion. 


(Continued on page $22) 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to thehighly * 
trained and ‘ 

experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Louis A. Laemmel 


The great miscellaneous stock of 
musie publications, carried by the 
Theodore Presser €Co., benefits not 
only those dealing direct with the 
company, but indirectly serves thou- 
sands of others. Most musie pub- 
lishers supply only their own publi- 
cations ‘to music dealers, but the 
Theodore Presser Co. is continually 
called upon to furnish, from its 
large stock, publications whose pub- 
lishers are unknown to dealers. In 
this way we materially assist our 
dealer friends in giving satisfactory 
service to ‘their patrons. 

In order to handle the many 
orders of this nature which we re- 
ceive, it is necessary to utilize the 
services of quite a few clerks. It 
frequently happens, however, that 
dealers send us special delivery or 
telegram requests for publications 
of other companies. All such spe- 
cial dealer orders are handled by 
Mr. Louis A. Laemmel. 

Ilis 40 years of experience in the 
music business have well equipped 
Mr. Laemmel for this important 
service, and, in addition to filling 
theSe special orders, he gives per- 
sonal attention to the messengers 
of dealers in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, who make calls upon the 
large and varied Presser stock. He 
began his career in the music busi- 
ness with Orrin Rogers in 1885, 
later going to the J. E. Ditson Com- 
pany. In 1911 the Ditson concern, 
then a branch of the Oliver Ditson 
Co., was closed, and Mr. Laemmel 
joined the Theodore Presser Co. at 
that time. He has since become 
one of the most faithful and most 
industrious members of the Presser 
organization, and is a highly valu- 
able member of the Trade Dept. 


—SE—quo 7 
Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT Py (Negro) 
‘THE HALF O’ ME KINGDOM (Irish Dialect) 
HATs 5, 5 ‘ ° . (Humorous) 
KEEP A SMILIN’ (Inspirational) 
THE LADIES’ AID : . a 2 (Humorous) 
THE LADY WHO LIves NExT Door (Humorous) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLE : ; : 
TONY ON DA PHONE a 5 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35c. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Couvection,”’.$3.50. 


Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 


Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
“ (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


CHICAGO 


The most complete opera took | 
ever published 


1001 NIGHTS 
OF OPERA 


By FReperick H. Martens 


An account of the sto- 
ries and music of over 
150) operas and ballets. 
An opera encyclopedia, 
story book, and histor- 
ical study. Invaluable 
for reference? 
Price £3.50 
At Book and Music Stores 


D. ArPLeToN 
& CoMPANY 
35 West 32np Srreet 

NEW YORK 


Advertisement 
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(Continued from page 247) 


“Singing,” a new voice magazine, edited 
by Alfred Human, is welcomed by THe Ervpp 
to the circle of Musical Magazines. The pub- 
lication is fresh and interesting, it filis a 
peculiar need, and has our heartiest wishes 
for a long and successful career. 


The Concordia Society of Wiikes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, won first place in the 
contest of the Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica, held in the Metropolitan Auditorium of 
New York on February 6th. Second place 
fell to the Guido Chorus of Buffalo. 


Fighting Fires By Radio is a future 
possibility as a result of recent experiments 
in New York where a gas flame was extin- 
guished by the vibrations of a tuning fork. 
Hach building may in the future have its 
“pitch” properly registered so that a screech 
from the proper siren will extinguish a fire 
therein. 


The Associated Glee Clubs of New 
York gave a remarkable concert on February 
6th, at the Seventy-first Armory, when twelve 
hundred men sang under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. The movement has gained 
such momentum that it is predicted that there 
will be a nation wide organization of men’s 
Singing societies, 

The New 


Civic Auditorium of Los 
Angeles, 


California, was dedicated on Jan- 
uary 31, by a gala performance of “Aida” by 
the San Carlo Opera Company. The new 
room, with its stage adapted to concert, opera 
or civic meetings, is one of the best in the 
entire country and seats sixty-five hundred 
people. 


Emile Paladilhe, the well] known French 
composer, born at Montpellier in 1844, is 
reported to have died recently in Paris. He 
won the Grand Prive de Rome in 1860; and 
after several unlucky attempts at writing 
for the stage, his opera “Patrie,” adapted 
from Sardou’s play, had a great success. 


Schubert's Romantic Opera “Fiera- 


bras” had what was virtually a world 
premiere at the Théatre de la Monnaie of 
Brussels, late in February, Though writ- 


ten on the commission of Barbaja, in 1823, it 
was never presented during the lifetime of 
the composer, nor had it had a complete per- 
formance since that time, till given in the 
Belgium capital. 


Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche” was 
revived at the Opéra Comique of Paris, in 
January, in celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its composition and has been 
having a successful run, L’Echo de Paris Say- 
ing that it “has lost none of its charm and 
freshness.” 


The Royal Court Orchestra of Stock- 
holm is preparing to celebrate its four hun- 
dredth anniversary with a musical festival. 
The orchestra was established in the reign 
of King Gustavus Vasa, the founder of mod- 
ern Sweden, and it has had Since 1526 a con- 
tinuous existence under various forms of 
patronage. 


The Salzburg Festival is to take 
from August 5th to 29th. Mozart's “Magic 
Mlute” and “Abduction from the Seraglio,” 
Johann Strauss’s “Fledermaus” and Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” are announced 
for presentation, 


place 


Henri Verbrugghen has been re-engaged 
for another period of three years as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


The Late Queen Mother Margherita 
of Italy was an accomplished organist as 
well as a great devotee to the King of In- 
Struments. She was long a pupil of the 
great Filippo Capocci, organist of the chureh 
of St. John Lateran. An organ was espe- 
cially installed in the Royal Palace at Rome 
for Her Majesty’s personal use. 


Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” had its 
American premiére at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on the evening of February 14. As a real 
valentine to the composer, it seems to have 
restored him “to his former high favor in these 
precincts.” It was given at a concert of the 
International Composers Guild, under the 
baton of Levpold Stokowski, and with four 
recognized modern composers, Germaine Tail- 
leferre, Alfredo Casella, Georges Enesco and 
Carlos Salzedo seated humbly at pianos in 
the orchestra, and wel] known singers stand- 
ing behind musie racks (like so many mere 
Musicians!), all giving themselves seriously 
to the interpretation of Stravinsky's voice- 
plano-and-percussion orchestration. © The bal- 
let is a symbolic depiction of a Russian wed- 
ding ceremony, but was this time given a 
purely concert performance, 


LEARN 10 TU 


AT HOME 


DURING 
SPARE 
TIME: 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phone, 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 
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Premium 
Workers 


The following very desirable rewards 
for new Erupe Music Macazine subscrip- 
tions are yours without any cash outlay. 
“Any music lover, student or teacher, not 
already an Ervupr subscriber will be glad 
to hand you a subscription for Erupe 
Mustc Macazine if the publication is 
properly presented. Considering the splen- 
did music in each issue which in twelve 
numbers would cost far in excess of the 
small subscription price, $2.00, it is not 
difficult to convince anyone what a wonder- 
ful investment a year’s subscription to the 
Erupe Music Macazine means to any 
music enthusiast. 

We will give the following standard 
merchandise for the number of new sub- 
scriptions designated— 

Sterling Silver Powder Box—with com- 
pact, rouge and lip stick. Two subscrip- 
tions. 

Tooth Brush 
One subscription. 

Instant Service Salt and Pepper Sifter 
—no shaking, press the button and the 
sifter does the rest. One subscription. 

Ladies’ Envelope Change Purse—very 
popular and handy for pocket or bag. 
One subscription. 

Siv-Ilook Key Purse—black or brown 
cowhide, each key instantly available for 
service. One subscription. 

Priendship-Pin—solid gold, with four 
pearls, safety catch. Two subscriptions. 

Cuff Buttons—chased, gold filled. One 
subscription. 


Holder—white celluloid. 


Bar Pin—solid rose gold, with safety 
catch. Two subscriptions. 


Sterling Silver Thimble—one subscrip- 
tion. 

Child’s Locket and Chain—with pearl 
setting. One subscription. 

Leather Case with Molding Shoe Horn 
and Buttonhook—you will find one of these 
convenient for overnight visits. One sub- 
seription. 

Leather Vanity Case—with mirror and 
bone comb; just the: thing for bobbed- 
heads. One subscription. 

Send post card for premium catalog, 
showing many other desirable rewards. 


Unavoidable Delay in 
Delivery of ‘‘Etudes’’ 

We have been disappointed during the 
past two months because of the unayoid- 
able delay in the delivery of Erupe Music 
Macaztxe. We ask our subscribers to bear 
with us and have every assurance from our 
mechanical department that beginning 
with the April issue, delays will be a thing 
of the past. If, however, any copies have 
gone astray, a post card to the Circula- 
tion Department giving us the date of the 
missing number will receive careful and 


immediate attention. 
LHEIN 


RAY RO RINTER 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
™~ ~> WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ =~ 


2054 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


¢ 


from June to December next. 


if desired. 
| ‘ticable way. 


Te 
| Sesqui-Centennial 
dg gees 


150 Years 
0 
American Independence 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


When You Come 


to the “‘Sesqut 


"THOUSANDS and thousands of 

people from all parts of the United 
States are planning to attend the 
Sesqui-Centennial of the Declaration 
of Independence which will be held in 
Philadelphia, “the Cradle of Liberty,” 


HEN you come we want you to make the Theodore Presser 
Company your headquarters. Have your mail addressed here 
Meet your friends here. 1 
You will be welcome and will find experienced, cour- 
teous attendants ready to give you information and other help. 


VUE want you to “see the establishment founded by Theodore 

Presser, the largest music publishing business in the world, and 
| the largest musical magazine in the world, 
greater expansion in every direction. 


You will find a hearty welcome at 1712 

Chestnut Street, as our relations with our 
customers at a distance have been so intimate 
that we are looking forward to meeting this 
Summer persona 
whose letters have been coming to us for years, 
but whom we have never seen. 


"THE Theodore Presser Store is right in the 
heart of the newer business 
Philadelphia, only a short distance from the 
best Hotels and the Railroad Stations. 


PUBLISHERS “TET ETUDE Music Magazine” 


or 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ede J 


Independence Hall 


Let us serve you in every prac- 


now scheduled for still 


lly 


Z 


hundreds of old friends, 


section of 


i 


Advertisement 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENT 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 

FOR SALE—A very fine old ’Cello—“Genu- 
ine’ George Gemunder. Tor price and par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Theo. M. Baumann, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE—One complete Sherwood Mu- 
sic School Course of Piano Music. Very rea- 
sonable, +«\ddress L. H., care of ETUDE. 

FOR SALE-—Two Virgil Claviers, in good 
condition. P. L. Moore, 1716 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 

FOR SALE—Progressive Series of Music 
Lessons. Complete, $75.00. C. L., care of 
ETUDE. 

FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tation in Western educational centre. Box 
C. I. K., care of ETUDE. Kw 

FOR SALE—Clavier, in good condition ; 
price $25.00. Mrs. E. B. Miller, 1859 DB. T7th 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Stanley T. Reiff, Mus. 
Bac., Lansdowne, Penna. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY) 
COMPOSI'TION—Simple, practical, the 
under personal instruction of Dr. Woo] 
substitute teachers. Small monthly pay 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. 
for prospectus. | 


171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. — 


Alfred Wooler, Mus 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts 1 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Compl 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony }; 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee 
Chicago, Il. F 


R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER AN) 
RANGER, Iidley Park, Pa. Manuser' 
ranged for publication. Melodies harm 
Manuscripts revised. Correspondence 
cited. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Moti 
tures,’ a complete guide and referena, 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln 


HARMONY CORRESPONDENC)] 
STRUCTION, 50 cents a lesson. Kei 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 | 
MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRA. 


piano, vocal, orchestra. Send wo 
melody. H. O. Sontag, 1802 Chest 
Milwaukee, Wisc. : 


A Few Excellent First 
VERY EASY 
Cat. No. Price 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen 
Bugbee $0.30 
16379 Dreaming Poppies.Spaulding .80 
7664 Turtle Doves..... Engelmann  ,.30 
16415 Beginning to Play..... Rolfe .30 
6482 Airy Fairies....... Spaulding .380 
eer 2o Ml Begin temic nlesretsterese Willy .30 
. THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


EASY 


P; 
Fife and Drum Brigade 
Spaulding $( 
Cradle -Groontnens Striekland 
Four Leaf Clover Waltz 
Engelmann 
Come and Play....... Sewall | 


Grade Teaching Pieci 


Cat. No. 
6634 


16578 
2262 


11165 
16452 
16338 


&* 


Haymaking Slater 
The Big Bass Singer... Rolfe 


& PHILADELPHIA, 


et 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Ant! 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evy 


Services Throughout the Year. 


wy 6k 3d 


Opposite “a 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 6 
ORGAN 


ROMANCES s7 Maza ceteris Zitterbart 
ANTHEM 
(a) God’s Peace is Peace 
Btermalicn sce ciate ieee re Grieg 
(b) The Lord Reigneth....... Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Search Me, O God (Duet, Mez. S. 
ENC had SD le A OBI iD Eao a0 Marks 
ORGAN 
Alleluia! Alleluia! ....... Armstrong 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 6th 
ORGAN am 
Evening Devotion Williams 
ANTHEM 
(a) Lord Now Lettest Thou 
Thy Servant Depart in 


Peace y f.8. sateen Douty 
(6) abhe sStrite: isa Olete a Hosmer 
OFFERTORY 
Then They That Feared the ; 
Teord=GSolo; cls leer: Hosmer 
ORGAN : 
MiainwettoriniGias.. eee aie Galbraith 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 13th 


altiines tones Resour era oreo ste Tschaikowsky 
ANTHEM ; 

(a) O, That I Had Wings 

Wiketan Dovercourt: Sinieton 

(b) The Homeland........Schnecker 
OFFERTORY 4 

My Prayer (Solo, T.)........ Baines 
ORGAN os 

Allegro con Spirito ......... Warner 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 13th 
ORGAN 


Sete ae a rates ee ee ee eS Vieuxtemps 
ANTHEM 
(a) Magnificat in E Flat...... Terry 
(b) Jesus, the Very Thought 
of Thee Staaten eLCODEN ES 
OFFERTORY 
Just as I Am (Duet, A. and 
GR eae secret ttre ees 6 Martin 
ORGAN 
Triumphal March ...........+. Verdi 


are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple ty] 
f 


Our retail prices are always’ 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE | 
ORGAN | 


Under the Leaves.....tvae. «| 
ANTHEM | 
(a) Thou Wilt Keep Him in 


Perfect Peace ....:..J} 
(b) I Will Praise the Lord. 
OFFERTORY y ! 
Father of Mercies (Solo, S.)| 
Gluck-! 

ORGAN 
Processional March 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE) 
ORGAN 
Vesper Bells.) s-7remetmm = ee 


ANTHEM 
(a) Ye Shall Go Out with- | 


Thanks 
OFFERTORY | 
Some Sweet Day,(Solo, B.) 4 
ORGAN 
Recessional ~.,'../:.s. smmeene 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE/ 
ORGAN 4a 


eee eee 


Melody in E\2 en were 


ANTHEM : | 

(a) O, Be Joyful in the Lord 

a 

(b) The Cross oh 
OFFERTORY ea 

I'm a Pilgrim (Duet, S. and 

A.) seeee on see «0 eanmneee”) |e 

ORGAN 
Postlude in G...... Bap Sai)! 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 
ORGAN - 

Twilight Reverie ......+++++ 

ANTHEM . 


(a) O How Amiable....: 
(b) Lead, Kindly Light. 
OFFERTORY = 
(Trio, ». 


Lead Us, O Father 

INE ehatls, At )) 
ORGAN 

Marche Moderne 


cone 


; 
feet == 
——— 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


“Jean Finds Something” 


By Patricia Rayburn 


mer, Jean had gone to visit 
her in a dear, big old house 
ry. Though there were no 
lay with, there were a thou- 
o be done in the country that 
in, especially to one like Jean, 
the city the rest of the year. 
mber, Jean started to take 
s. Like many another boy 
was very eager and happy to 
olved that no cne would have 
0 practice. But before many 
assed the novelty had worn 
onstant routine of practicing 
e all enthusiasm. She would 
a new piece for two or three 
len she would start complain- 
d of that old piece! I can’t 
and its ugly, anyway !” 

worked steadily, she would 
reat progress. Miss Elson 


ich month for the best work, 
sr won any. Work done by 
, is rarely finished. 


again, and the visit to grand- 
lere was no piano there, and 
emed not to have to practice! 
Jean could keep up her music 
ummer,” said Mother. But 
possible. 

- long walks to be taken in 
ows; there were cherries and 
= picked from the lower 
the big old trees in the 


ty was rainy and cold, and 
said, “You must stay in to- 
f and amuse yourself.” 

red about the big rooms, She 
ler pretty story-books to read, 
ed at all the pictures in the 
g before. How lonesome she 


red up the stairs to the big, 
was dim up there and in the 
vere big shadows. But Jean 
d, for at once she noticed at 

ox-like thing. She ap- 


preached it. Why, it was a—a tiny, old- 
fashioned piano! 

How nice! She could try over her 
Bunny, and The Dancing Daisy Fields, 
and as much as she could remember of 
Dolly’s Good Night Song. “How I wish 
I had my music book here!’ she said, to 
herself, 

Far from being unhappy at finding this 
little old piano, she was glad. It would 
help to pass the time. 

Downstairs she ran. “Oh, Mamma and 
Grandma! There’s a piano in the attic! 
Whose is it?” 

‘Mamma looked puzzled, but Grandma 
replied: “I had forgotten we had it. It is 
one your mother had when she was a little 
girl. It is all out of tune and nobody ever 
played on it, so I had it taken up there out 
of the way.” 

“Oh, Grandma, please open it!” 

Mother was astonished. “I thought you 
were the little girl who didn’t like her 
music?” 

“Yes, I do! And I want to try over my 
pieces.” 

Up to the attic they went. The old 
piano was opened and dusted. It was 
badly out of tune and several keys wouldn’t 
work. Jean’s mother thought that, as the 
tone was so bad, it would be best not to 
let her play on it, but she begged hard. 

Jean played her four little pieces over 
and over again. For the first time, she 
found how much fun and pleasure can be 
gotten out of playing the piano. 

Jean and her mother went home a week 
or so later. Then it was that Jean appre- 
ciated the lovely big piano in her home, 
with the fine, clear tone, so different from 
the tinkle, tinkle of the little piano in 
grandmother’s attic. 


Club Corner 


Dear Junior ETUDE: 

I have been interested in reading the 
letters in the Junior Etupe department. 

Last year we organized a music club 
and called it the “Treble Clef Club.” We 
gave an interesting program before the 
high school. It was a Japanese program, 
and we used piano piece, songs and drills 
of a Japanese character, dressed in Jap- 
anese costumes. This year we are plan- 
ning a Spanish program. 

Our club meets the first Wednesday in 
each month, and we study two composers 
and two modern musicians at each meeting. 
Our object is to raise the standard of 
music in our town. Our motto is: “Always 
ready and willing.” 

We like the idea of the club corner, and 
hope it will continue. 

From your friend, 
Marran Humpureys (Age 13), 
(Secretary) Indiana. 


Question Box 


Dar JUNIOR ETups: 

I shall be extremely thankful if you will 
please publish this letter in-the JuNror Erupp 
page, as there is something I want to say to all 
your little readers who have been so kind as 
to answer my letter in the last May issue, 
1924. I have received so many letters that it 
seems impossible to answer all. And will you 
please tell the Junior readers that Hong-Kong 
is by no means a typical Chinese place. It is 
a semi-European colony. I ama Chinese, but a 
Westernized one, and I am 17 years old. Your 
Magazine is a wonderful book. It is no wonder 
it has touched far-off China. Thanking you 
very much. Your friend, 

NELLIE CHENALLOY (Age 17), 
P. T. O., Hong-Kong, China. 


DEAR JUNIOR HTupE: 

This is my first letter to the Erupp and I 
hope I will soon see it in print. I love music 
and sometimes I find it hard to believe that 
some people grumble when they hear the piano 
playing. I enjoy the privilege of having a 
good music teacher. Ballina is a large town 
and there is some beautiful scenery around it. 
I am getting THe Ervpe for quite a long while 
and needless to say enjoy it immensely. A 
great friend of mine is very interested in THD 
Hrups, althougl she does not get it. 

Your Friend, 
Magy McMonactip (Age ll), . 
Ballina, Co. Mayo,’ 
Ireland. 


Who Said Neat? 


You know, one of the conditions for 
winning prizes in the Junior Etude con- 
tests is to be neat. Some, of course, are 
really quite neat. Some are fairly so, and 
some are—well, just terrible! 
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And as some of you un-neat people do 
not seem to know what neatness means, 
the Junior Etude is going to show you 
something pretty. This is a photograph 
of a letter that came from England. 
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Professional 
Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Brond St. Conservatory of Music 
0 M B Gibert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1327-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
D J NN | i [ SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 


beginners. Normal Training Classes 

Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 

MAESTRO Teacher of Singing. Italian Method (bel- 

canto) correctly taught. 1172 So. Broad 

A | sree. Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. Naples, 

Piazza Dante, 32-t3. Maestro G. Fabrizi is 

in a position to make excellent arrangements for the concert and 

operatic debut of his pupils in the various musical centres of Italy. 
{from Rudiments to 


GUICHARD © to tsiseisscames 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE 


Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
N Studio--Sternberg School 
80S. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
R | ESB E BR G personal instruction by Reinecke, 
harwenka & Liszt. 


Sc 
> N N. ¥. School of Music and Arts 
Lee Tel. Cal. 10091 River : 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


Plano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. ¥- 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T R ENT ON: modern institution with a strong faculty- 
U 540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Mustcal Theory, Ilarmony, Melcdy Writing, 
Counter potnt and Musicat Form. 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dolls PBA one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


VIRGIL 


Mrs. A. K. 
VI R G | L SOMOOL OF MUSIO 

510 Weat Ind Ave, New York 
a EEE 


WESTERN 


MRS. A. M. 
Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd 8t.,. New York 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley. Director 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM FE R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 
School in America. Piano, ‘Vocal, 
Violin, O:gan, Theory, P. 5. M. 60 E. 
Conservatory of Music 
N | NN AT | EstTaBLISHED 1867. IlighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
0 IT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D ET R 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
KNOX | 
T0 M L INS ON MUSIC, Piano and Teachers’ 
Normal Training. Special 
700 Lyon and Healy Building 
ne 


C HI C AG 0 Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
ED DY ADDA GC. Normal Teacher, Teacher's Training 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
THE ANNA, SCHOOL OF 
material for children’s classes. 
OL 6937-34th St.,Berwyn, Dl. 
fe sia SS ae 


SOUTHERN 


5 = School of Music, W. 
QO. Mayfarth, Dean 


CONVERSE COLLEGES, tsss5, 
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FouR MELODIOUS PIECES 


In Lighter Style @ 

In the First Position id 
For Viotin AND Piano e 
By FRANZ DRDLA 


4 
World famed for his “Souvenir” and “ Serenade” Kg 
Cat. No. Title Price 
22730 CAVATINA....-. see ee neers 40 4 
22731 DANCE CAPRICE .........++ 55 S| 
22732 VALSE RUSTIOUE:.......4-. 255 | 
23 73S AA RUNNER aes ue tieys eee- ae t 3 


Published by 

Theo. Presser Co., Philada., Pa. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe- will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original essay or story and answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for essay or story this month 
“The Minuet”. Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or girl 
under 15 years of age may compete whether 
a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must be received at 
the Juntor Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, before April 20. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the July issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner of paper. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper 
do this on each sheet. Do not put puzzles 
and essays on the same sheet.. Do not use 
typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST IN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

What I like best in music is good technic. 
Many people can play runs fairly well, but few 
can play them perfectly. My teacher, a very 
fine artist, is a man with very brilliant tech- 
nic. To me, when any one has a fine technic, 
it shows that practice made it. It did not fall 
from the sky to the balls of their fingers. Many 
people are able to play chords, but to find one 
who has the ability to play runs and scales 
correctly, is what I call “over the mountain.” 
How delighted we are if we see a person sit at 
the piano and play a piece with lovely smooth 
runs, without jumping the keys. It does my 
soul good. Does it yours? 

Grach CorpiA Murray (Age 14), 
New York. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST IN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

The study of harmony is what I like best 
in music, because it mentally clears the way in 
piano and organ work. Music is built on har- 
mony. A composer is required to have full 
knowledge of it before he can compose. Every- 
thing in music must have a form as definite 
as an essay in English composition. Har- 
mony has helped me so much that I would 
not be without it. I understand what I am 
playing. It has helped me in sight reading, 
transposing and ear training. It seems to me, 
that to hear music and not understand itsl 
structure is like a man partly blind trying tof 
see a beautiful picture. The three great fac- 
tors in musical composition are melody, 
rhythm and harmony, and all three are in- 
cluded in the study of harmony. 

EpNA KaApsBer (Age 14), 
California. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST ABOUT MUSIC 


Music offers such a great variety of likeable 
things that it sometimes is hard to make a 
choice, and I don’t think there is anyone who 
does not enjoy it in some way. What I like 
best about music is that it educates and re- 
fines the mind; it makes a person popular and 
wins a host of friends. Everyone loves music 
and if one is able to play any kind of instru- 
ment there is no feeling of being friendless 
and lonesome, for music has the power of 
drawing crowds of people wherever one hap- 


pens to play, and listening to it always puts a° 


feeling of well-being in one’s heart. 
Metyin C. Ecxupy (Age 14), 
Virginia. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in January 


Anna Fay Sutphin, Florence Skeels, Camilla 
J. Roy, M. E. Forney, Charlotte Campbell, 
Janice Kennedy, Gladys Sargent, Ruth Stevens, 
Selma Richter, Katherine Kamper, Helen 
Barkmer, Helen WHstabrook, Eleanor Scott, 
Ruth Warman, Ola K. Dinny, Evelyn Perkins, 
Hattie L. Eckley, Ethel Hartman. . 


DEAR JUNIOR HTUDE: 

This is my first letter to the Erupm and I 
hope it will be printed. I_have been taking 
the Ercvpp for six years. I am fifteem years 
old and in the tenth grade in the school and 
the fifth in music. 

I live in a small mining town, which has 
recently been organized as a city, in northern 
Michigan. Our winters are very long and 
cold. There are many beautiful lakes and 
rivers here, and beautiful islands in the 
lakes. The shores are bordered with cot- 
tages, where people spend the summer. We 
haye a nice school, too, and nearly a thou- 
sand pupils. Our little city is very proud 
of it. 

From your friend, 
MADELINE VILAS (Age 15), 
Mich. 


I play in public a great deal, and play fairly 


‘much better if I could only cultivate a love 


Puzzle Corner 


Puzzle 


Number your alphabct from one to 
twenty-six. Each of the following num- 
bers represents a letter, which when cor- 
rectly placed will give the name of a 
famous composer. When arranged on the 
dots, the word reading down will be an 
important musical term. 

13-15-26- 1-18-20 

19- 3- 8-21- 2- 5-18-20 
13-15-26- 1-18-20 

23- 1- 5-14- 5-18 

19- 3- 8-21-13- 1-14-14 
3- 8-15-16- 9-14 

8- 1-25- 4-14. 


nm wm mM AK RK 


Answer to Puzzle in January 
1, Violin—linnet. 2, Piano—anon. 3, Cor- 
net—nettle. 4, Horn—ornate. 5, Trumpet— 
petunia. 6—Several answers fit number six, 
as, Trumpet—petrol; helicon—condor; or- 
gan—gannett; organ—gander ; horn—ornith. 


Prize Winners of January Puzzle 


Margaret Chamberlain, age 12, Illinois. 
Gretchen Kohler, age 138, South Dakota. 
Selma Richter, age 13, Maryland. 


Honorable Mention for January Puzzles: 


Gladys Frederick, Ruth Worman, Helen Es- 
tabrook, Francesca Hall, Doris Scaulau, Juni- 
etta Perra, Estelle Devine, Elizabeth Roatz, 
Josephine Davis, Camilla J. Roy, Francis 
Slavin, Frances Kraft, Margaretta Mullin, 
Hénri Sibsky, Velma Smith, Marion Smith. 
Jackson Martin, Jean Bellman, Isabel Born- 
stein, Helen Hillman. 


Question Box 
Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 
What must I do to attain a true interest 
and enthusiasm in my music? I find it 
very difficult to’ concentrate and practice. 


difficult pieces; but I am sure I could play 


for practicing. I love music with all my 
heart, but I am living in a beautiful out- 
of-door country and love sports, and also 
have many interests in school besides my 
music. I hope you can help me. 
J. B. (Age 15), 
Canada, 


Answer.—lIt often happens that a lack 
of incentive causes a lack of interest in 
practice; but as you have, as you say, the 
incentive of frequently playing in public, 
there must be another cause of your lack 
of interest. ae 

Perhaps you are really trying to do too 
many things—school affairs, out-door 
sports, and music—all at once, and con- 
sequently you are tired physically. 

Close your piano. Do not under any 
condition open it for a week; but stay 
out of doors. You will be so glad when 
the week is up and you can get back to 
your music that it will become a new 
pleasure to you, and you will take it up 
with renewed interest. -Memorize all your 
pieces, so that you need never use notes 
when playing in public. 


I have a hand 
And fingers five, 
A left one and a right, 
And there are lots 
Of things to do 
To keep them busy, quite. 


But if my hands 
And fingers five 
Would practice all they could, 
They’d learn to play 
The proper way 
As all good fingers should, 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Musicians, 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 
McCALL’S 


Regular price..:............. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. 
MODERN PRISCILLA 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Regular price ................... 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. 
DELINEATOR 


Regular price................... 
ETUDE MUSIC Dene AZINE:: 
AMERICAN BOY.. 

Regular price.................... 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... 
DESIGNERS Seo nee eee ee. 


Regular price ................... 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Regular price 324-3. 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION (52 Issues). 


Regular price ’/s..028) 66)... 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. 
McCALL(S < -cae essen. eee ease 


Regular price ................... 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... 
FASHIONABLE DRESS 


Regular price: 0. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. 
COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY.. 


Reswlar price (i 5c.0..ce ee 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
COSMOPOLEEFAN) cater. s aocoetaistae 


Attention! 


Take subscrip- 
tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
Postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


Pop All 
2.00 > $4.25 
$5.00 Save 75c 
. $2.00 
2/00 All 
2:00» $4.75 
$6.00 Save $1.25 
. $2.00 Both 
neues 50 
$4.00) Save 50c 
-- $2.00 Both 
ee 63.75 
$4.00) Save 25c 
-- $2.00 Both 
cel $3.00 
$3.50) Save 50c 
. $2.00 Both 
2s0l ¢4°99 


$4.50 Save 50c 


. $2.00 Both 
e001 $3.50 
$4.00! Save 50c 
. $2.00 Both 
oul 42.35 
$3.00 Save 65c 
. $2.00 Both 
3. 22) $4, 25 
$5.00) Save 75c 
ee 00 Both 
mae Da $3. 50 
$4.00 Save 50c 
- $2. oot Both 
3.00". $4.50 


$5.00) Save 50c 


Time of clean, fresh beauty coming into homes, as 
well as gardens. Time of color harmonies. Time of ren- 
ovation, of change and improvement. 


With the Alabastine colorcard, you can choose the 
loveliest tints and colors for the different rooms whose 
walls need decorating—certain of pleasing results, with 
Nature’s tints. 


With genuine Alabastine (and it is never genuine 
unless it comes in the package pictured on this page, 
with Cross and Circle printed in Red) you are certain, 
too, of the utmost economy commensurate with good 
taste. No substitute can duplicate this package—any 
more than it could duplicate 7 
Alabastine results. So insist ] 
on the genuine. | 


Va) 


Use Alabastine on any 


lms VUAUW Ka y ~ 
interior surface. On plaster, sake She sali, “ALi Co ; 
wallboard, paint, burlap, can- th of Kal omine or Wa l aper Band Rule siege mpany, 


Ei Ey 


ita eee eae | % s 
py Ot 


Fae Ses 


vas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures, and contains no aniline dyes. Just mix 
Alabastine with cold or warm water. It won’t rub off 
if properly applied. 


When unusual tints are desired, combine standard 
Alabastine colors. When lighter colors are desired, 
add white Alabastine. 


Ask your dealer for the latest Alabastine colorcard, 
and as soon as possible advise him what colors you 
require. Insist on genuine Alabastine, to save yourself 
the disappointing results of using a makeshift instead 
of Alabastine. Signed—Alabastine Company, 702 

1@ Grandville Road, Grand 
| Rapids, Michigan. 
** * 


For latest styles in wall colors, write 
Miss Ruby Brandon, Home Betterment 


q 
I 


‘ MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


y -ETU D E MAGA ZIN E 


ce 25 Cents MAY 1926 $200 a Year 


hoven’s Bonn: and How to ean Them, Frederick Corder 2 Getting T 
e 


“Les | Preludes’”’ as Victor Biart o 24 Pages of Soiaieit 


Activity is the best public- 
ity. When school studies 


cease then the progressive 


music teacher organizes 
Special Summer Classes of 
great henefit to the students 
and the teacher’s prestige. 


IDEAL TEACHING HELPS 


FOR 


An Immensely Popular Musical History 


Standard 


the history 


the essentials of musical 
logical manner. 


ing chapters. 


History of Music 


A Text Book for Students of All Ages 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Price, $1.50 


O MUSICAL education is complete without the study of 
N of music. 
is an invaluable text book for musie history classes, giving 


The “Standard History of Music” 


history authentically, clearly and in a 


Tt is a thoroughly practical text book of forty-two entertain- 
Each chapter forms a complete story lesson with 


ten test questions at the end for use in reviewing the work contained in the lesson. 
Many illustrations add to the interest-holding powers of this extensively used musical 


history. 


Secrets of the Success 
of Great Musicians | 


By EUGENIO PIRANI 


Price, $2.00 


HIS IS a book of biographical in- 
formation written by a pianist, 


many countries, fit him pre-eminently 
for the task of passing on to others 
the knowledge of the attributes that 
counted toward the suecess of great 
musicians. 

Each chapter is an inspirational life | 
analysis, starting with Bach down to | 
Debussy, and will stimulate to greater 
endeavor and diligence those who are 
trying to sueceed in the music world. 


Music Writing Book | 


A Thorough Course in Notation 


By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


Price, 60 Cents 


RITING IS not only the surest 
way of gaining exact knowl- | 


composer and _ teacher, whose | edge is also the easiest 
wide musical experience and remark- way. Here we have an exceptional 
able intimacy with the masters of writing book which gives the theo- 


retical as well as the practical side of 
music writing. It is not a mere series 
of patterns to be worked out by the 
student, but gives 
tunity for original work. 

This is an excellent book for class 
instruction, as it may be utilized for 
teaching the rudiments of notation to 
students who are but little past the 


abundant oppor- | 


elementary stages. 


An Immediate Success Wherever Used 


HIS FIRS 


of music, 


Young Folks’ 
Picture History of Music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Price, $1.00 


T “history of music,” telling all with 


an intimate touch which really makes it a fas- 
cinating story book, makes possible the instruc- 
tion of young students in the origin and development 
It is compiled in a charming manner and 


covers many phases of musical history, including 
anecdotes and biographical sketches of great com- 
posers. 


It even tells how any little child may learn to 
illustrations are furnished on sheets, to be cut 
in the book. 


Catalogs covering any 
classification of music 
publications cheerfully 


sent upon request. 


compose a tune. One hundred picture 
out and pasted in their proper places 


The young student enjoys this touch of play. 


SUMMER CLASS INSTRUCTION 


These works are recom. 
mended because they aid 
in accomplishing much 
ina short time. Teach. 
ers may secure any of 
them for examina 


The Most Used oA All Harmony Books 


The use of blank music staves, furnished in the book, and a series of questio 
with each chapter are most practical in testing the student’s grasp of the subject. 


Theory and Composition 
of Music 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 


Price, $1.25 


N UNEQUALLED guide in the 

practical application of harmony 

to composition. This work is a 
concise and logically progressive text 
book, teaching such phases of the sub- 
ject as melody making, harmonizing 
melodies, writing of accompaniments, 
modulation and musical forms,—every 
step explained in plain and colloquial 
language. 

The whole aim of the book is to 
teach one to write—clearly, sensibly 
and fluently —and to know the ‘whys 
and wherefores.” It is a sequel to the 
Same anthor’s immensely successful 
“Harmony Book for Beginners.” 


A Fine Work—Excellent for Juvenile Classes | 


Musical Composition for Beginners 


COMPOSITION Ys 
FOR. 

BEGINNERS 

AM. HAMILTON’ 


how. to go heat a Nicite 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


“Everything in Music Publications” 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


“Mail Order Music Supply House” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARMONY BOOK WITHOUT MYSTERY.” 

strong foundation for future musicianship this excelle 

work is unsurpassed for class use or self help. 
a re-hash of the old 
modern, sound treatment of the main essentials of the subject 
an understandable and interesting manner. 


mosphere, 
plause, business in music. natrons, fail- — 
ures, and weaves into the whole col- 
lection delightful shades that charm 
the reader and easily hold his interest. 


By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON ~ - 


HIS VOLUME imparts a wealth of knowledge which a 
culated to further the musical intelligence of pupils A 
to keep alive their interest in music lessons. 
simplest possible beginning the student is introduced 
fascination of “really truly composing.” Its primary p rpos's 
to teach the art of writing music hand in hand with gain 
acquaintance with the rules of harmony, following the pr 
ciples used in teaching the writing 
English before waiting until all rules of grammar are : - 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
Brief, Simple, Vital and Practical © 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 


‘ 


Price, $1.25 iA 
In laying 


It is n 
“eut and dried” harmonies, but giyes 


Musical Progress 
A Series of Practical Discussions of 
Present Day Problems in the 
Tone World 
By HENRY T. FINCK 


Price, $2.00 


yee that will prove interesting 


and inspiring to every music 
lover, teacher and student. Writ- 


ten in a truly fascinating style, it pre- 
sents a wealth of musical topics in 
a liberal and enlightened spirit. y 


The author deals with musical at- 
prodigies, celebrities, ap- 


iy 
ae 


* 
oe 
z 


Price, $1.00 


From 
it 


and forming of sentences! 


Unequalled_ service tc 
teachers everywhere) 
Right prices, liberal ex: 
amination privileges and, 
convenient charge “ac 
counts granted. ‘ | 


TUDE 


ANO—Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets and Studies. 
~ Secular Solos and Duets. 


List of Interesting New Music Publications 


VOCAL—Sacred and 
VIOLIN AND PIANO—PIPE ORGAN 


OCTAVO-—Sacred and Secular Choruses. 


MAY 


1926 


ANY OF THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED ON 


THIS PAGE MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS 


Gr. Pr. 
\MBROSE, PAUL 
MOGUG at ns, 4 2,0 am os 
.RENSKY, A. 
alse, = “Suite Op. 15” (Arr. W. P. ’ = 
Marareeenetict es... 05-= : 
STENIUS, A. O. T. By 
unset “In the Golden West”........ 314 .25 
ALDWIN, J. M 
BS ou WA 25 
ERNARD, PAUL 
enite Adoremus (Christmas Song)... 5 40 
ERWALD, W. . 
IpmiegWalte gees sc -s- 6-22... 2Y¥2 25 
fiaytimen sss» WN efaaa site's 2 ; 30 
hadow Dance. tac cas 22 30 
ead ALLENE K. 
s and AA ne net eee 3 35 
tek KE, CHAS. D. 
TavewiofithelOceatiii.c......-...-+- 4 40 


WO COMPOSITIONS 


Eor the Right Hand Alone 


aul Bliss Gr.3 
Forest Echoes....... asa. <0 
The Winding Road... eee. xal 


LISS, PAUL 

inbeams and Roses............ 3 AS 
REHM, FRANK.T. 

attle of Lake Erie........... here | 35 
VILLE, VERNON 

hipmunks’ Parade, The.......... eS Bs 
WING, MONTAGUE 

y the Waters of Sicily.............. 3 ano 
TUL TO CCe 3 35 
jeath Bun-Yamd:....:............ 3 25 


ZOO-FOLK 


Six Recreation Pieces 
ontague Ewing 
Dance of the Ostriches............ 25 
Torkummibarades 2.-0....-....-.< 25 
On Penguin Island................ .30 
In the Aquarium. ................. 


ick (Kobold), Op. 71, No.3........ 5 -30 
JRLITT, CORNELIUS 

lonaise, Op. 148, No. 11........... 4 35 
\NDEL, G. F. 

rmonious Blacksmith, The (With 

Master Lesson” by Mark Hambourz) 6 30 
ISS, J.-CH. 


Holy Night! (Ad. Adam)......_... 5 49 

SWITT, H. D. 

rple Twilight. Reverie........... 2 -30 

MMELREICH, F. 

ERR. Rien eee)... 5 25 
.30 
-40 
30 
.30 
35 
40 
Roo: 

ceuse MEME ois ears dis ss = « 4 .20 

ea WALLACE A. 

pel Relient... «ak. 3 25 

1 Haunted Cave... 3 25 


WN AND COUNTRY 


Four Piano Pieces 


llace A. Johnson Gr. 2 
Singing to Dolly. Waltz.......... 25 
Fields are all White with Daisies... .25 

PO 25 
Soldiers Brave... 25 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr. 
KEATS, FREDERICK 

23091 March Joyous. .................... 3 -30 

23160 ‘Rickshaw Boy 3 46 
KINKEL, CHARLES 

23146 Sweet Kiss Polka...... = eS 30 
KNOUSS, ISABELLE 

23090 Breath of Autumn ent, Seer | me 
KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 

23133 In the Starlight. . ; 32 35 
LAIS, JOHN G. 

23128 Burglars BA FER SG 4d ees ee 45 
MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY 

23156 Merry Lilt, Aus Pe eres | 35 
MARTIN, JOHN 

23124 Meadow-Brook Waltz............... 2'. .25 
McGRATH, JOSEPH J. 

23179 From Sunny Italy, Tarantelle. . 24 45 
MORRISON, R. S. 

23194 Gay Little Swing Song... ; 3 2 35 

23195 Jolly Boating Song.................. 2 25 
MUELLER, CARL F. 

23105 Christmas Fantasia, Opr20 ere eer aioe 40 
PADEREWSKI, I. J. 

22952 Nocturne... .. ee oct SER 3 Rae 40 
PRESTON, M. ri 

23185 Love’s Romancelé 31. 40 


SIX COMPOSITIONS 


For the Pianoforte 


By Carl A. Preyer 


23099 
23100 
23101 
23102 
23103 
23104 


Mazurka Miniature 
Hindoo Dance....... 
Strolling Along 

Song of the Celle 
Scherzino 


RINGUET, LEON 


23121 A Toi “To Thee”. Grand March..... 40 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
23184 Lion and the Mouse, The............ 2 25 
ROBERTS, J. E. 
23147 Pride of the Company. March....... 2, 25 
ROLFE, WALTER 
23032 Fireflies. Fantasy-Caprice.......... 4 60 
23031 Mystic Shadows. Concert Waltz..... 5 50 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 
23049 Reve Angelique (Kamennoi-Ostrow) 
Op. 10, No. 22. (With ole 
Lesson” by Katharine Goodson). . 40 
SARTORIO, A. 
23203 Life in Spring BE CET itn OT 31, 40 
SCHICK, HANS 
23024 Pomponette, Valse.................. 3 30 
SCHMEIDLER, CARL 
Z2ol73> Satanella... Mazorka.3... <4e.c..7.. 4 40 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
23208 Menuetto in A Minor (From a recently 
discovered manuscript)............ 4 .30 
SCHUMANN, R. 
23051 Soaring (Aufschwung) Op. 12, No. 2 
(With “Master Lesson” by Victor 
Bige Dp es SP eee 7 -40 
SIMON, WALTER C. 
asloveuack inthe Box...) oo: sceaie ute 3 AS 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 
23060 All Nature’s Lullaby................. 4 35 
TOURJEE, HOMER 
23134 In Love’s Garden. Valse Caprice..... 4 A0 
VAL, PAUL du 
23132 Dance of the Coquettes ............. 4 5 
WARD, HERBERT RALPH 
23200 Marche Humoresque................ 2, 25 


FOUR MINIATURES 


For the Pianoforte 
By Herbert Ralph Ward 


23064 Danse Petite 
23065 The Chase 
23066 In the Temple 
23067 Aquarelle 


WENRICH, PERCY 


Zs1050 Lilac Blossomsic is Shs coc.cessee ote 3 .30 
WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. 
(A Christmas Story)....... 21, 30 


23148 Yuletide. 


Cat. No. 


23026 
23088 


23087 
23166 
23154 
23130 


23165 
23140 


23027 


PIANO DUETS 


BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Farewell to the Piano (Arr. A. Sartorio) 3 aE) 


Grebe 


Minuebam& flatyo.ass eee 3 35 
McDONALD, HARL 

Arkansas Traveler, The.............. 4 AS 
ROLFE, WALTER 

Silver:Clouds 40) ee ree ie less 3 A0 
SCHUMANN, R. 

Valse; Op.124))Noz.10.--e eee 3 25 
SEEBOECK, W. C. E. 

Hungarian Gipsy................... 3 35 


PIANO STUDIES 


VAL, PAUL du 

Six Picturesque Studies Fah 4 75 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE , 

Child’s Visit to Noteland............. 1 40 


SIX HANDS | 


BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Farewell to the Piano (Arr. A. Sartorio) 3 A5 


TWO PIANOS—Eight Hands 


23164 


22828 


22941 
23028 
23017 
22970 
23016 
23069 


23136 
23137 


23098 
23211 
23106 


23080 
23161 
23117 
22917 
23129 
22932 
22956 
23167 
23097 


23116 
23096 


23089 
23176 


23074 
23183 
23238 


BIZET, G. 

Intermezzo and Minuet. Arr. A. 
Sarforioy.--see.. a .3-4 1.25 

SUPPE, L. von 

Light Cavalry, Overture........... 4 1.25 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ABELARDO, N. 
Cavatina.$...escne fs - cee ee 4 AS 
BEETHOVEN, L. van 

Farewell to the Piano (Arr. A. Sartorio) 3 35 
DRDLA, FR. 


Court Minuet, Op. 201, No.3......... 3 -60 
Dragon: Flies%. 5. ce. ee ee 5 65 
Sylvan Dance, Op. 201, No.2........ 3 60 
FERBER, RICHARD 

Carmelita. Spanish Dance.......... 3 50 
KERN, CARL WILHELM 

Hope Gavottax,.fo 7502s ose ra AS 
Purple lris¥eer eo ee 2 40 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 

Sleepy Hollow Tune................. 3 40 
SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 

Strephon. Pastoral Dance........... 31, .60 
SUTER, R. O 

Magic’Horse; Theiracc-oaeseeekscne 1 -30 


PIPE ORGAN 


ARMSTRONG, W. D. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! Choral......... 3 -30 
BECKER, RENE L. 

March iin G)aeseee ok seen 3 35 
BERWALD, W 

Meditation 9 ah. 52 tac ate 3 30 


Moon Dawn (Arr. by O. A. pe Messticlsd 3 45 
GALBRAITH, J. LAMON' 


Minuettouin Gace: tees es 8) coe i] AS 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 

Finale, Alla Minuet................. 3 40 
HASTINGS, RAY 

Love's: Greeting 9 i007: Snot hee 3 25 
HOSMER, E. S. 

Easter Joys...c200 Sone eee a 314 .40 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 

Miniature: Suitatier eco oceans 3 75 


Songs and Ballads 
BANKS, HARRY C., Jr. 


Your Smilet(d-E\eye, ste ee eee Wr.) 
ELLIS, CECIL 

Nomad; Theil) (b-E)cso-neeceoc dic 40 
GALLOWAY, TOD. B. 

Before the Dawn (c-F).................. 35 
Life F(c- PY sd Poet UG aL Ee ea. -30 
GEIBEL, ADAM 

Maziei(E flat-E flat). c205.-2 02... 0. 45 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 

Rover};The® (a-D) vate.) oeeh 35 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

Snowflakes (F-F Opt.a)................ 35 


Cat. No. Pr. 


23038 
23150 


23155 


23131 
23095 


23182 


23073 
23125 
23072 
23071 


23070 
23094 


20594 
20622 


20605 
20609 
20610 
20596 
20598 
20607 


20601 


20586 


20600 


20585 
20593 
20604 
20603 
20588 
20614 


20587 
20595 


20611 
20592 


20597 
20612 


20606 


20599 


20615 


STOUGHTON, R. S. 
Love Will Conquer All (F-g) 
Rose of All the Flowers that Bloom 

(d-F sharp). . 40 
Through Dreamland’s Golden Hours 


(dag) ee ens 82 ei ee 40 
VAUGHAN, GRAHAM 
Pipes of Fairyland, The (d-F sharp) ....... 40 
WING, HELEN and CLAY SMITH 
Fancies (CS Rae na dane ee te ca. eecae eee -40 


Secular Duet 


HAMBLEN, BERNARD 
Sunshine in Rainbow Valley (S. and A.) .50 


Sacred Solos 
WOOLER, ALFRED 


Now the Day is Over (E flat-F)........... 40 
O Lord, Most Mighty (c sharp-F)......... 45 
Someone (EE Fer te erie epg ot tL A5 
Walking with Thee (E flat- Rinses «cae 35 


Sacred Duets 


MARKS, EUGENE F. 

Search Me, O God (Mezzo-S and Bar) .40 
PONTIUS, WILLIAM H. 

At Eve It Shall be Light (Sop. & Tenor).... .40 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


GAUL, A. R. a 

Singers; Lhe saeivest teen 10 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

Each in His Own Tongue................ 12 


Women’s Voices 


BAINES, WILLIAM 
Laughing Brook, The (Two Part). ... a: dle 


River, River, Flowing On. (Two Part). 12 
St. Swithin’s Chimes. (Three Part)...... .12 
Skylark!(T'wo Part)\s0) See eens). 12 
CALVER, F. LESLIE 

February:s) (Three: Part) 2 -eeeeckcacncc 12 
GEST, ELIZABETH 

Egyptian Song. (Two Part)..... e 12 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA... 
Roads\(Three:Part)s een. ee -10 


Men’s Voices 
ZECKWER, CAMILLE 


Bull Pup, The (Arr. Edwin Evans)........ 15 
Mixed Voices 

BACH, J. S. 

Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Disht 
(Choral from ‘Christmas Oratorio’’).... .06 

BAINES, WILLIAM 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes to the Hills. . 15 

Will Praize the Lords.) 2.25. tit Az 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem... Ala 

GRIEG, EDVARD 

God’s Peace is Peace Eternal (Arr. Rev. 
HOHAW codward)icns + kt ees -06 

HOSMER, E. S. 

Rear Noth ceont cach stort Tas 12 

Strife is O’er, ate (Easter) onc. os ae seme 12 

MORRISON, S: 

Preserve Me, é Gol Scene ee 12 


Jesus, The Ver Thought of Theos... i. 12 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 
Magnificat on Nunc Dimittis in G........ 5 
STULTS, R. M. 
Lord'Reigneth;| The. .2<- 222200 .ce02: a FA 
Alleluia! Christ is Risen (Easter)... __ 12 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
Save Me, O God!’ (Arr. from Op. 31 by 

P. Greel A ereee ola cea eres: | ae .20 


Women’s Voices 
ELGAR, EDWARD 
Now Doth the Sun (Two Part) (Arr. Paul 
Bliss \iitnastes teat Saco Riese, Se -10 


SCHOOL CHORUS 


GEST, ELIZABETH 
AP BemeOGS: AY Cr ae ere on mee 10 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—Use Edition Wood 


Childrens 


Musical Moments 


A New Natural Method for the Pianoforte: By STELLA MORSE 


Edition Wood No. 614. Price, 85c net a 


Ea 
Paes. 


A New Natural Method : 
lige | 


Also published with beautiful multi-color title like the accompanying illustration. Price, $1.00 


for the ‘ 
“To sing, to play, welearnthe way; the alphabet, is applied to his musical instruction, 
Pianoforte Then how and why comes bye and bye. learns musical phrases and periods, and afterwan 


CT ees intensely practical work has well been calledthe From the start, each exercise is built upon son 

«Natural Method” of teaching children the first steps ery rhyme or other attractive verse, so employed 
in piano playing. The same pedagogical principle that words at once define the rhythm, and in many ca 
first teaches the child words and sentences, and afterward gest the melody-line as well. For example: 


Jack and Jill. | 


by 


Stella Morse Livsey { 


broke his crown And | Jill came tum-bling A 


| 
! 
Little Bo-Peep 
() ; 4 5 
== = i 
Hes = Sg —— + = A SS Sere = = 
Lit-tle Bo-|Peep has |lost her |sheep, And |does-n’t know |where to one | 
—S=S ——Seeae 
2 ree i | 
s 


8 3 a 


Copyright MCMX by The B.F. Wood MusicCo 


(1 is addition to this, the careful arrangement of the The advantages claimed for this method are: T. 
exercises makes for real progress, as does the effec- ing of the ear; superior rhythm; phrasing; all mu 
tive device of having the little student write his lessons orized; minimum amount of practice required; ur 
in a note-book. An Appendix is especially designed and _ interest of the child; love of music fostered at 
adapted to the purpose of practice in reading notes and _ oped; and the playing of music in a musical wa 


For diversity and uniform excellence a 


Insist upon 


in counting, so that the passage from all wotds to no Teachers with very young pupils will wish to 
words, which will occur when another book is taken up excellent book to their teaching repertoire. | 
in second-year work, is greatly facilitated. Consult your dealer > Ask for catalogs | 


puBLisHED By THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY ss srt. STEPHEN 


BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 
Use Edition Wood 


The Greatest Collection of Piano Music in the World 


MASTERPIECES OF PIANO MUSIC 


This book is established beyond question as the most important collection of piano music in the world for teacher, student or amateur music lover. 
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‘The World of Music 


Serge Koussevitsky re- 
ceived in the first week of 
March the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music, from 
Brown University of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. In 
couferring the degree Presi- 
dent William H. P. Faunce 
referred to the eminent mu- 
Ssician as “a distinguished 
virtuoso and interpreter of 
the music of all peoples.” 


ssevitsKY ie if is who mostly has re- 
vived the glories of the Bos- 
iphony Orchestra which so long set the 


» of American accomplishments in this 


musica 
First 


1 art. 
Mozart Operatic Festival 


en in America will be held at Cincin- 


ring th 


Vigar 


i,’ “Cosi Fan Tutti’ and 


e first week of May when ‘Don 
“The Mar- 
o” will be given in Emery Au- 


1, by the Hinshaw Opera Company, 
in English. 


Kans 
ution 
at the 


, on February 25 and 26. 


as State Music Teachers’ 
held its eighteenth annual con- 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
D. A. Clip- 


Ilazel Gertrude Kinscella and Charles 
Skilton were leading speakers; and 


wartho 


ut, of the University of Kansas 


ence, Was elected president. 


William Capet Clopton Collec- 


f Viol 


ins is reported to be about to 


1 in the National Museum at Wash- 
The connoisseur and collector died at 
e in Baltimore, on March 12; and the 
ents he had assembled are said to be 
at considerably over half a million 


» Giul 


ia Valda, one of the few sur- 


of those pioneers who first convinced 


that there were voices in 


America, 


passed away in Paris where she was 


ive as 


a teacher, 


ication of American Orchestral 


) is m 


ade possible to the American 


jon Society, through the coéperation 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
» the activities of this organization 


een confined to 


the publication of 


r music. Now will someone plant a 
hope in the breast of the American 


ymposer ? - 
re Attaingnant, supposed to have 


e first 


to print musie in Paris from 


' characters, published in 1531 Deuw 
VOrgue which have recently been pub- 
y the Societe Francaise de Musicologie 
volume, thus placing these early com- 


Thirty Operas in Manuscript, includ- 
ing several from Europe, were received in the 
Sesqui-Ceutennia] International Competition 
which closed on March 1st. The winner of 
the prize will receive three thousand dollars 
for the privilege of the premiére of his work 
but will retain all other rights to the com- 
position, 


The Duke of Leuchtenberg, described 
as a descendant of Napoleon's stepson, 
Eugene Beauharnais, and a cousin of the late 
Czar of Russia, has had a successful appear- 
ance as orchestral conductor at Munich. He 
has renounced all titles of nobility and asks 
to be known in the future merely as Nicolaus 
Leuchtenberg. 


An Organ Built for George III, in 
1760, and given to Queen Charlotte who later 
gave it to the Princess Amelia, after which 
it was sold to Lord Egremont of Sussex, has 
lately been presented to and set up at Eton 
College, It is said to be an admirable and 
untouched specimen of its period. 


“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
Child and the Witches)” a 
opera which had such a success at Monte 
Carlo in March of 1925 and which unites 
the talents of Maurice Ravel and Madame 
Colette, the popular French novelist, has 
lately had its suecessful Paris premiére at 
the Opera Comique. 


(The 
fairy-tale 


Mme. Jean de Reszke has presented to 
the Covent Garden Opera Museum, the cos- 
tume worn by her illustrious husband as Wal- 
ther in “Die Meistersinger.” 


The Choruses in most London theatrical 
productions of musical note are often of sur- 
prising excellence; and this for the reason 
that many young singers—often advanced or 
finished scholars of the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, or of the 
Guildhall School of Music—are glad to join 
these organizations for the stage experience, 
and often step from them into solo roles. 
Many young American singers could do worse. 


The Philharmonie Orchestra of Ber- 
lin receives a subsidy of sixty thousand 
marks from the city government, which is to be 
raised to one hundred thousand marks. The 
serlin Symphony Orchestra also receives a 
similar subsidy of sixty thousand marks. 


The “Wedding Cantata” of John Sebas- 
San Bach had its first performance 1% 
America, at a concert of the New York Cham- 
ber Musie Society, at the Plaza Hotel on 
March 21st. A Bach premiére in these late 
years is sure enough novelty. 


Emilie Frances Bauer, composer, 
planiste, linguist and journalist, died unex- 
pectedly at her New York home on March 9. 
Born at Walla Walla, Washington, she first 
attracted attention as a writer on the Port- 
land Oregonian. Most of her best known 
zompositions were published under the name 
of Francesco Nogero. 


Opera at Fourpence has been made a 
success at Liverpool where a fortnight’s en- 
gagement of the O'Mara Company, at prices 
ranging from fourpence to four. shillings 
drew patronage to the number of twenty-five 
thousand. The experiment is to be repeated 
next season. 


The Upright Piano Centenary is being 


celebrated in London where “Patent No. 5384 
granted to Robert Wormun, of Wigmore 


Street, London, A. D. 1826” is the first on 
record. It was granted for the invention of 
the upright check action, 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music 
Clubs, is one of the leading 
protagonists of the American 
composer of opera. It was 
largely through. her initiative 
that Francesco de _ Leone’s 
“Alglala’ was given two per- 
formances in Akron and two 
in Cleveland last year. It was 
she who inspired the organiza- 
tion of the American Opera 
Foundation of Cincinnati 
which brought Ralph Lyford’s “Castle Agra- 
zant”’ to production on April 18, and which 
is bound to produce at least one American 
Opera each year. 


Mrs. I. S. KELLEY 


Samuel Sebastain Wesley, the emi- 
nent English organist and composer of church 
music, died fifty years ago the nineteenth of 
April. The British Music Society is celebrat- 
ing the event by compiling lists of his works 
for the convenience of lovers of his art. 


s for the organ within the reach of Pach 
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e the 


Bagpipes!” is the latest Scot- 


san; and the Braemar Royal Ilighland 
has started a campaign to teach to 


3eethoven’s “Sonatas, How to Play, 
F. Corder 333 
Technie Away From Keyboard..H. Pirani 335 


ig the elements of the Doric tunes and Vitality in Practice........ A. R. Keefer 336 
litional Highland dances. Amy Musie 73 s'ccc.ctaro sietarestmate B. Bellis 336 

Rent Practite. 2. 4.2 csc cree C. Knetzger 336 
Thirty-first Spartanburg Festi- Study of Scales............ S. C. Gilson 336 
[be held May 5-7. Frederick W. Wodell Speeding Sight Reading......P. Rayburn 336 
ect the chorus of three hundred and Going to Opera in Europe..... CO. Olinger 337 
gers in “Elijah” and “Carmen,” with Syncopation.............00+-++ 8. M. 0. 338 
roit Symphony Orchestra which will Teaching Child to Listen....J/. A. Smith 338 
ly under the biton of Gabrilowitsch Study in Bhythior. 3. oo. ca. M. Felicitas 388 


ar, L 


uella Meluis and Ossip Gabrilo- 


Chopin, Master of Form....d. R. Cripps © 


Will be leading attractions among the Sesqui-Centennial Musical Program..... 340 
How Raise My Standard... FSP A eae ie 

. Changes in Tempo.......A. Ff. Christiani 34: 

be Fight AMT mG" Keepetsd > Sida oe eie ee BE, Mendes 344 
this year a fortnight Selecting Music for Pupils. .J. A. Greene 344 
than has been the cus Great Men on Chopin......-... 8. Poraj 344 
is to favor a certain Art of Skriabin.......... S. Lavoie-Herz 345 
nt of the performers How Memorize?..-..-+++--- I. D. Hilton 346 
rons. The dates fixed How Make Interest?...... A. H. Perkins 346 
714 and 15. On Fri- More Entertaining Pieces.....@. Coulter 346 
ernoon three of the Testing Accuracy........H. H. Nickelsen 346 


3 cantatas 
while on that evening 


ill be f, 


id one motette. On 


will be 


our of the can- 


FREDERICK WOLLEI' 


y will oceur the usual 
ance of the monumental “Mass in B 


Teachers’ Round Table...C. G. Hamilton 347 
Musical Serap Book.......A. 8S. Garbett ¢ 
“Les Preludes.’ Interpretation. .V. Biart 349 
Musical Nuggets.......... L. G. Heinze 350 
Creed for Teachers........H#. P. Warden 350 
Using Pictures of Masters..M. S. Drynan 379 
Two, Company; Three, a Crowd, 

SN. A. Hanson ¢ 


Telen Searles Westbrook achieved Two Simple Rhythms....H. Stoddard 379 
iors in the contest in Gvedmsplaying, | Singers’ sWtude 2.6.00. cas sdice es anb ee 380 
Society of American Musicians, since Coloratura .... ++. +++.+ O. A. Mansfield 381 
he has played the Organ Concerto ym eArticulation ser. sce. 2s cress W. Lyle 381 


‘ith th 


e Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


rederick Stock, at Orchestra Hall, 


Ue 


Making Words Understood....B. Venuto 383 
Questions and Answers...A. de Guichard 385 


Pacn 
Organists’ Etudes..........- EGRESS aie, 5 
Letters from Etupn Friends....1. Bf 
Musicale Smilesay \ <2 <1 oy ersy<'are ; 
Violinists? Mtud@si. |. sscrchers soe R. Braine 392 
Motion and Music......... L. S. Ashton 3897 
Stretching Exercises.......J M. OC. Wilson 397 
Rhythmic Methods.......... HE. A. Bertl 397 


PUNION HUGE. sews suse cseisls s/s 2s ae! Gest 403 


Fireflies Manaidvaiatn k= Wty een Siete W. Rolfe 351 
Andante from the “Symphony in C,” 

F. Schubert 

Bpeludertyscerertt ote tets cuteiae A. Seriabine.355 
Gay Katydids’ March (Four Hands), 

H. D. Hewitt 

Procession of the Sirdar (Four Hands), 

M. Ippolitow-Iwanow 


Neapolitan-Saltarello ......... E. Marzo 
Circling ’Round......-....N. L. Wright 
Fairies and Elves........M. M. Howard 
Phe ‘Sun-Dialos, peau Kee ees CG: Ws. Kern : 
Pride of the Company..... J. BE. Roberts 
Alpine Waltz...............W. Berwald 
JOYS Of Springs. ooo case toe C. Huerter 
Consolation f. ve-ce ccs = ks Th. Leschetizky 


Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hofmann,” 
A. Garland 370 
Village Chapel...........W. A. Johnson 371 
Vesper vB Yminii iit... «0. eade ors. 6 cts M. Adair 371 
Minuetto Pomposo (Organ)....C. Harris 
Now the Day is Over (Vocal).A. Wooler 373 
Family’ Traits (Vocal).......J. L. Pease 375 
She Stands There Smiling (Vocal), 
Th. Lieurance 376 
Singing Water (Violin and Piano), 
T. D. Williams 378 


Schumann-Heink returned to the Met- 
repolitan on February 25 for a single adppear- 
ance aS Hrda in “Das Rheingold,’ in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of her début. 
Twenty-eight years had passed sinee her 
American début, and nime since she had been 
heard in a Metropolitan performance. ‘Her 
presence on the stage, the breadth and nobility 
of style, the largeness of utterance, the depth 


of feeling and the epic manner which the 
‘Ring’ demands,’ roused the audience to a 


series of curtain calls for the best loved con- 
tralto of musical annals. 


Fritz Reiner, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, will go immedi- 
ately at the close of its sea- 
son for a short series at the 
Royal Opera of Budapest, 
after which he will conduct 
a season of two months at 
the Colon Theatre of Buenos 
Aires. South America’ is 
more and more drawing its 
operatic talent from the opera 
houses of the United States. 


Herbert Forrest Odell, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Crescendo, and for many years a 
leading teacher and advocate of the popular 
stringed instruments, died recently at his 
home in Boston, in which city he was born 
in, 1872. 


Dr. Henry Coward, the eminent British 
conductor, is a fine specimen of the musician 
of purpose. Starting to earn a living at nine ° 
in a cutlery warehouse, by dint of hard 
study he qualified for the teaching profession, 
became a schoolmaster;:, but, as music had 
been always his greatest love, at thirty-nine 
he embraced it professionally; a few years 
later obtained the degree of Doctor of Musie 
from Oxford, and now is to reeeive the ‘“Free- 
dom of the City’ from Sheffield, where he 
was born. 


Fritz Reiner 


“Mr Pepys,” a ballad opera with “the 
world’s most famous diarist” as the central 
character, has made quite a stir by its pro- 
duction at the Everyman Theatre of London. 
It is really a “chamber opera” for a small 
stage and with an orchestra of only eight 
players of strings and woodwinds. Clifford 
Bax created the libretto and the musical 
score is by Martin Shaw. The music and 
lyries fit so neatly that the Savoy operas are 
said to be recalled without hint of Gilbert 
and Sullivan imitation. 


A Prize of Five Hundred Dollars, ~ 
donated by the Austin Organ Company, and 
a Gold Medal offered by the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, are offered for the best 
organ compositions submitted before June ay 
1926, by composers of at least five years’ per- 
manent residence in Canada or the United 
States. Particulars from The National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York. 


“The Immortal Hour” by Rutland 
Boughton is to have its first performance in 
America on April 5th, by the Opera Players’ 
Club at the inauguration of their new Grove 
Street Theatre, with Joyce Borden in the 
leading réle and Alberto Bimboni conducting. 
It has been running for two months at the 
Kingsway Theatre of London with seats booked 
weeks’ in advance. Previous to this it had 
had two seasons of six months each at the 
Regent Theatre. 


“The Guardian Angel,” 
an. oratorio by Charles’ S. 
Skilton, was given public 
performance for the first 
time on March 24,. during 
the Convention of the Kansas 
Federation of Musie Clubs 
at Lawrence. A chorus of 
two hundred and fifty voices, 
augmented by a _ children’s 
chorus of three hundred, and 
accompanied by the Kansas 
City Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, all under the biton 
of Alfred Hubach, interpreted the work. 


0.8. Sxmton 


The Eastern Musie Supervisors met 
at Atlantic City on March 10, 11, 12, for 
their ninth Annual Convention. | Bminent 
speakers and authorities addressed the meet- 
ee and the round tables, and a forward 
step was taken in the development of P d 
School Music. eee ee 

(Continucd on page 491) 
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Cramm, H. L. Pleasant Pastimes.... . Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrange- Celebrated Compositions by Famous and Edited by David Bispham.... 2.09 

New Rhymes and Tunes.....-+.++- 75 MIVONES Hi rchinehe niete aleceen orotate eaters 1.00 Composers: # iwdscne seee aoe 1.00] Songs for Girls ........... ssn ole « see) 

Sunny Day Songs ..-.++++ee+eers ) content 2 oo. a eat Piece es oe Celebrated Light Overtures ...-...-- 1.00 Songs that avoid love texts. _ 

Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers..... 75 | Crown Collection. CAC eC CE Saesy ag Exhibition Pieces ......-++-- ; -75| Songs of the North American Indian.. 1.50 

y ; First Recital Pieces........s..-e. 00 5007] astesi-Dicces eee ene 1.50 arkoeee ates con ‘ 
Engelmann, H. 24 Pieces for Small Engelmann, H. Album of Favorite Popular Recital Repertoire .. 75 Water % Meee 4 iv the — 
Hands vice vcs ences ccesicee canes says} PieCes. id kreinseca siaehse al ae ones Gin ce 0 ake 1.00 Rachmaninoff, S. Album 75 so eto and others, 

A Pi 75 Parlor and School Marches ........ nafon£-00)M pisos tani dA buindinn oe ce raice ae arene ts 1.00 Standard Song Treasury ............ 75 
First, Parlor .bieces pal eae payee hee . Piano Players’ Repertoire of Popular Standards Advanced Albums aenamre 15 Forty-eight selected songs for 
Greenwald, M. Children’s Rhymes PIECES) 5 5< (ish miibie gti le eaistaleisie/aieienels 15 | Standard Graded Compositions. Grades church, home and concert use. 

from) Al st0 (Zien scr - cislslaieeivic siecle 1.00 | Popular Home Collection...........-. PES 5, 6, 7. Price, each grade........ Standard Vocalistaseene secvccbe taunt 
Hamer, Geo. F. Old Rhymes with Popular Parlor Album ...... see ceee + .75 ; Fifty selected songs. ’ 
60 Reverie Album ......-...eee08 BAe ed OO Standard Vocal Repertoire aaa Fe 
New Tunes ..+ssseeeeececeeeces : School and Home Marches........... 5 Pi C ll ti n — Fo r Hands : j i ci 
Spaulding, Geo. L. Birthday Jewels.. 75 Schubert Album ..... 2ocsde.0bee08! 1.00 1ano Loliections u Singer’s Repertoire. 36 Songs for Me- 
dard Graded ¢ ositions, Grade Standard American Album 79 ETS ET aT ee dium Voice: .. css sss nceeennys 
Standar rade omp , Standard Brilliant Album .75 | Celebrated Light Overturés ........- $1.50] studio Song Album ........ van ak'y Sa OC 
1, 2. Price, each......++e+sees . -75 | Standard Graded Compositions. Grades Standard Duet Players’ Album....... -75 Oratorio Repertoire (Sop uanaammn ( 
Standard Elementary Album ......... «75 3, 4. Qone hee BLAS. Mivieralargis Be the te ge Duets tices cieetemte ake Be Base Rack P-> » tenor a 
. : Standard era MAEM Hilo istele' oie slolewvere : oncert OV Ye SIO, IO IIOO e See ogists ‘chats seer). 
Standard First Pieces ....s.ssseee06 75 [St2naard Parlor Album ...,...-..0.- "78 | Operatic Four-Hand Album .. 75 Compiled and Edited by Nicholas 
Young Folks’ Piano Folio........... -50 | Standard Students’ Classic ,Album-.. _.75 | Original Four-Hand Pieces .. 1.25 Douty. : 
Young Players’ Album ........+++.- .75 |Sunday Piano Music ................ 1.00 | Grieg, E. First Peer Gynt Suite..... 1.00 | Secular Duets for All Voices......... 1.2! 


Music Rolls and Satchels 


FULL SIZE MUSIC BAGS 


Diploma Forms 


Musical Jewelry Suggestions 


Lithographed Blank Forms of Very Attractive 


No. 64—Medal..... Price, $6.00 No. 32—Seal grain India goat, unlined; full-length 
‘10K, solid gold. Character leather handles with guide tabs. Black.......... 50 
No. one copes crepe grain, unlined; double 
ZA handles and straps, leather bound edges. Black, | 
No. 64S—Medal....Price, $3.00 : e > , | 
Sterhak ailver. voxtdizes dull or polished 200 c5 sus iy cies ose eel 5.50 


No. 36—41'4-ounce cowhide, unlined brief case with 


enh : 
finish extension 


cowhide gussett and steel reinforced 
handle. Colors: Black, brown or mahogany. Two 
pockets i Jace cs Hits aie torent ete ee ee ool» SaaeaeD 

No. 41—Brief style, 4 to 5-ounce cowhide, round 
handle, two cowhide straps extending around the 
bag, with extension lock, Three pockets. Black, 
brown or «mahogany: «.s:0 oe «isis tebeeeiretetete ene Meee) 1!) 


HALF SIZE STYLES OF MUSIC SATCHELS 4 
No. 8—Fabrikoid walrus-grained half bag, moire lin- 


Name or date engraved 
on the bar or back for 
small additional charge. 


No. 63—Brooch. ...Price, $4.00 
10K, solid gold. 


No. 63S—Brooch. F bees $1.50 ing. Colors: Black or brown ..............+% $1.50 
Sterling silver, oxidizec No. 10—Seal grain sheepskin, lined with good quality 
z finish. moire, Black only ............. yiscero! oyetel 62st kareena 2.50 | 
MEDAL 64 and 64S No. 12—Cowhide, unlined half bag, nicely finished. 
whe. Beech: Detention Mores aud 63S is the same Black=or DrOwn) 4s)... sss sve ara late rest) 


No. 14—-A music satchel made in one piece, four to | 
four and one-half ounce cowhide, smooth finish. 
The ends of the same leather extend two and one- } 
half inches, has two heavy long handles, securely I 


as the medal without bar and chain. 


A neat and very 
substantial bar pin, 


heavy quadruple stitched. The flap is closed with a one-inch heavy 

gold plate, _ rose leather strap to match and a nickel-plated buckle. 

gold, satin finish, , ; The edges are finely polished. Black or brown... 5.00 

raised, parts pol- Course of Study Certificate, with wording. .$0.12 } 
|| 


No. 75 Bar Pin (Illustrated above) Price, $1.00 ished. Cotirse of Study Diploma, 21x16 inches, 
Parchment, with wording same as illustra- 
C100 HADOVE —. aicoue eee eee s RT OTHOIOOR .60 


Diploma Form, 21x16 inches, Parchment, 


A Very Attractive Lyre Design Pin 
No. 76—10K solid gold, hand chased, 


safety catch ...ccscssescrecvccvencs 
No. 44.—Heavy gold plate, hand chased 
No. 77.—Sterling silver... J... .55..5. 


A well designed pin of fine quality. 
for an award or gift to a Music Student. 


The lyre with wreath pins (No. 
» 62) and harp pins (No. 60) come 
lettered Music, or may be had 


WG 
i 


plain. 


No. 62 — (10K 
gold) $2.00 
No. 62F—(gold-filled) .75 
No. 62S—(sterling No. 60S—(sterling 
Silver) gate lets loleketstore -50 silver) 
Special club or society initials, if desired, engraved 
on Nos, 60 and 62 for 25 cents additional. 


solid 


No 4—Breast 
Pin (sterling 


be had either 
gold or silver 
finish, 

No. 14—Same 

(gold or sil- 


: ver plated). .30 
No. 18—Always “B” Natural. Enameled .15 
—=,No. 18—Sometimes ‘‘B’”’ Sharp........ 15 
No. 18—Never “B” Flat 15 


No. 18—Complete Set... .....c.cesss ee eeee eres nas -40 
No. 17—Sameé as No. 18—Gold-plated on gilding 
qmietal, Completers iinet ier sle crclete sierereieletedatst tare 40 
These clever mttsically-made sentiments Nos. 17 and 18 
may be had also as stickpifis. 


Additional Musical Jewelry items include stickpins in 
Saxophone, Violin, Cello and Cornet designs; also Min- 
iature Musical Instrument Pendants and Charms of Vio- 
lins, Mandolins, Drums and Tambourines. List on re- 
quest. 


same as above without wording ......... .50 


Diploma Form, 21x16 inches ..... oe Rioters en’ 18 
Certificate 6f award, 12x9 inches, with word- 
ing (Clit: DEIGW) ...ceesec vee ccteeveveees +12 


Certificate of Award, 12x9 inches ......... .06 
Teacher’s Certificate, 11x8%% inches....... .06 


sett; 


Hhilte MUM ES 


lack 


Musical Literature Works 


moite lining: 
No. 17—-Same as above closed by nickel lock: Black 
or brown 
No. 19--Long grain leather, half way extension gus- ~ 
sett, lined. 
No. 20—Crepe or seal grain, India goat, full exten- 


sion gussett to match; reinforced ring handle; | 
closed by two nickel locks. Black.......... BR Afon | 5.00 | 
No. 22—Heavy seal grained leather. Black...... .6.00 


No, 23—Boarded cowhide, 4 ounce stock, closed by 
two gilt locks. 


No. 1—Imitation leather seal grain roll; moire ln "5 } 
No. 2—Crepe grain fabrikoid; with sheet holder; 
taussah silk lined. Black Bs 
No. 5—Seal grain genuine leather music roll; unlined. — 
Has heavy cowhide ; 
buckle. Colors: Black, brown or mahogany......, 2.00 
No. 7—Music roll made of genuine cowhide cut in 
fancy shape. 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 
No. 16—Imitation seal grain leather with full gus- 


Black 


Black or browtis:) ss ss jel eee 4,50 | 


Black ‘or ‘browii. sass eiisrete srole 0 5 oO 
MUSIC ROLLS | 


. 


strap and handle. Nickel 


Heavy strap and handle of leather to 


Pats ee ; match. Has nickel-plated, one-inch buckle. Col- 
How to Succeed in Singing. A. Buzzi ors: Brown, black or mahogany ........++-ss0s -50 
go el eet hy ahs COM OA De TOS Scorer $1.50 op s : d 
Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music. James Francis Cooke... 2.25 : | 
types Pispupiss on Piano Playing. James Ke Our Descriptive Catalogs of Piano, Vocal,| 
rancis: Cooke........... Points T3 : + al: ° 
Great Singers on the Art of Singing. James oly and Organ Collections (any of “a 
Francis vOoolke fesct vis mvstan Sein suerte tel ote 2.25 may be secured gratis) describe Albums that) 
Principles :of Hypreesion in Pianoforte Play- ae may well be used as Prizes, Awards or Gifts. 
ing. A. F. Fistiani . 2.10... ee eee ee c e | 
Secrets of the) Success of Great Musicians. | 
Eugeriio” Pirani ..........eseeeee sewee 2-00 THEODORE PRESSER co | 
Piano Playing’ with Piano Questions An- 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street / h 
swered. Josef Hofmann .........++5- 2.00 : | 
Life Steitee of Great Composers. R. A. ae PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Streatfieldy 2... eee eee eee ee eee . 5 4 s c i 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. Ed- “Everything in Music Publications” 
watd ‘Baxter Perry 2.02.00 ccccess sees 2.00 
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A Bachelor's Degree N M US 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


Paae 829 


A Teachers Diploma 
or 


The teacher who gives High School credit—the one whose work is recognized by the 
artment of Education—has the largest class. This is an age of credits. The music 
lent today gets lessons where the credit will count and credits and Degrees are very 
ortant factors in the salaries received. 


Get An Accredited Course 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high scholastic standing. Our 
lomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


al Certificates Awarded Our 


luates to Teach in the Public 
hools without Examination 


- experience should be the same as other 
s. The following letters are from late 


lave completed three of your courses 
t now Director of Music and Dean in a 
College. Your courses are indeed a 
9 teachers and it behooves every pro- 
2 teacher to be prepared.” 


ish to thank you for your interest and 
_ obtaining my state certificate from the 
‘of Education. Soon I wish to take 
‘ork leading to the Degree.” 


ave gained many useful hints for my 
iz which are putting money in my 


’ 


ve completed three courses with you and I am glad to get credit for |; 
I certainly gained a great deal of knowledge through 


vars’ work. 
murses and I never regret taking them.” 


Extension Courses Growing in 
Popularity Each Month 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and sample lessons. We send 
them without any obligation and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses without 
having to go away from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses through Tue Erunpe ads since 1908. If you haven’t sent 
for literature before, do it now. Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish to 
see and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to you, 


The Piano Course is by William H. Sherwood; the Harmony Course by Rosenbecker and 
Protheroe; History, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music, by Glenn Dillard Gunn; Ad- 
vanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven, 
Director of Music, University of Illinois; Public School Music by Frances E. Clark; Choral Con- 
ducting by Daniel Protheroe; Violin by Dr. Heft; Cornet by Weldon; Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon; 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel and Guitar by Wm. Foden. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


If you are a teacher of music, take the time to tell us something about yourself. It will aid 
us in selecting lessons for you—lessons which will show you how to get better results and save time 
and make more money. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-34 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full information 


‘tT course was very valuable to me and it has enabled mé to climb 
P in positions. You know, of course, how exacting cities are be- 
. in engaging Public School Music Instructors. We have great 
‘nities and so much benefit can be derived from Mrs. Clark’s 


aoe) 
Y 


niversity Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
| D-34 


| 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(jPiano, Course for Students [Violin [ JHistory of Music 


(Piano, Normal Training [JMandolin [ ]Voice 
Course for Teachers (JGuitar []Public School Music 
(|Cornet; Amateur |Banjo [ JHarmony 


(|Cornet, Professional [JOrgan (Reed) [Choral Conducting 
(jEar Training and Sight Singing LJAdvanced Composition 


Name 


Street No. _ 


City _ Set Vel ‘ _. State 


I have seen your ad in the ETUDE before and have been a subscriber since 


SSS? 
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(6 : Wy C199 IN MUSIG PUBLICATIONS EACH 
» jj..§AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS IN 

i ITS: CLASSIFICATION 
OVER 10,150,000 COPIES REPRESENT THE ENORMOUS SALE OF THESE WORKS 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE STANDARD GRADED 
IN THREE VOLUMES. ie BY THEO, PRESSER COURSE 0 he STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes 


By W.S.B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


| An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano 


This is a complete, progressive series of the indispens- 
able studies for the piano from the very beginning to the 
highest grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great 
advantage to pupils, Except for young pupils, study can 
be started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, 


>| +SCHOOL FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


W.S.B MATHEWS. 


ty 
THEO. PRESSER 


5 
vous. 
mt mouote ie” mame ot 
ens 5 HU aa fds, Beau e 
BEGINNER'S SvoK FADD oADE oe suo aoe 
A MODERN E+ CME NTARY woRw Wor Gree ence 


rect 


“Regis 


DECINKING UP TO.BUT 
NOT INCLUDING THE stares. |f 


brillowitsch, Liszt and others. 


MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS—By J. F. Cooke - Pr., $1.50 


Scale study from the beginning to the highest degree of proficiency. 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES—By Emil Liebling—In Three Volumes - $1.00 ca. 
Extensively used because these volumes give the pest of Czerny’s wonderfully 
helpful studies arranged in progressive order. The editing, fingering and anno- 
tating are masterly. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC—By I. Philipp = =<" Psy 200 


A compendium of modern technic. Excellent daily practice material. 


NOTE SPELLING BOOK—By Adele Sutor - = ~7 Pr., 50¢ 


An unusually successtul work. The young student is instructed in notation in 
an entertaining Manner. res 


The Most Popular of All Modern Instruction Works for the Piano 


however; it is well to lead up to this course with the | 

‘‘Beginner’s Book.” ol 

} i 

SUCCESSFUL TEACHING WORKS 

FOR 2 

ay VARIOUS GRADES of INSTRUCTION | [J 
Volume Two BEGINNER’S BOOK Volume Three TOUCH AND TECHNIC—By Dr. Wm. Mason—In Four Parts ie $1.00 ea. Hs | 
STUDENT'S BOOK Psice, $1.00 each PLAYER'S BOOK One of th meet Feeable ost is tin a ot h 
; 2 

4 


“Beginner’s Book” is a veritable “first reader” for. the piano. Thousands of teachers enthusi- 
astically state that it is the best of elementary instruction books for young students. “Student’s 
Book”’ and “‘Player’s Book” are also very popular becatise of their value as educational works 
covering the stages following the “Beginner’s Book:” Throughout this school the material is 
attractive and pleasing and the teacher is enabled to achieve speedy results in a thorough manner. 


PEN ERE ONES SS 


A FEW “SUCCESSES” IN “SHEET” MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
PIANO Gr. Pr. VOCAL Pr. 


Melody of Love, Engelmann 3.50 | By the Waters of Minnetonka, 


Airy Fairies, Spaulding (Wo ost) Penactieds j F é (2keys) .69 - 
fothovA , March, Engel 3 .30 * Car’lina, James Francis Cooke 69 — iN ous - _ 
ae . ae Wea es is ; is Gissy Trail Tad. Galloced (2keys) © 260 FIRST GRADE STUDIES By ib A Bugbee Pr., $1.00 
ur 2M ’ rrison A I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, Exceptionally attractive material for use after the first few rudimentary lessons. 

Keeping Step With the Union, March, Rathbun (2 keys) .40 2 

Sousa 4 .59 | Sweet Miss Mary, Neidlinger (keys) .60 ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK—By C.1. Norcross - : val) Pre bier | 
Dance of the Winds, Peabody ; 7 =.751) Jean, Burleigh (3 keys) .60 These are “suggestive studies for music lovers.’”” An excellent manual for the 
American Indian Rhapsody, Orem 8 1.00 | Sleepy Hollow Tune, Kountz (2 keys) .45 intellectually matured piano student. 


oS 


Sikes! 


Standard History of Music Harmony Book for Beginners 
BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE $1.50 BY PRESTON WARHOREM PRICE $1.25 


A History that Has Pleased Thousands : : ; 
So Clear that a Child Can Understand Every Word Teachers Achieve Speedy Results With This Harmony ' 
Book. Also the Best and Most Practical Work 


So Absorbing that Adults Are Ch d With It 
o Absorbing tha ults Are Charmed With I for Sélt-Stady in Havaioay 


Music lovers are here supplied with interesting reading atid the music 
student is supplied with forty story lessons in music lore. The illustrations An unequaled “siccess”. The main essentials’ of harmony are 
alone are of a most interesting character and number over 150. All difficult made understandable in a clear, concise manner and everything is 
; " : é i 1 g 5 - : 
words are “‘self-pronounced.” Bound in cloth, stamped in gold. presented simply, yet in an engaging manner. A work that lays a 
strong foundation for future musicianship. Flexible cloth binding, 


—==Helpful, Economical and Convenient Service to Teachers——=— 


The Task of Securing the Best Publications for Teaching Purposes is Not a Difficult One.for the Teacher Tak- 
ing Advantage of the Liberal Examination Privileges of the Presser “On Sale” Plan. Decide on Material 
Tried in Your Own Studio. | Las 


Thousands of Teachers of All Branches—Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Theory and Other 
Branches—Have Found the ‘‘On Sale”? Plan, Promptness and the Other Features Make 


PRESSER’S MAIL ORDER SERVICE THE MOST CONVENIENT AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL METHOD OF SECURING NECESSARY MATERIALS 


Details of the “On Sale” Plan as Well as Graded and Classified Catalogs on Any Branch Desired Will Be Furnished Cheerfully on Request 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS THEO, PRESSER CO. .,SHEETMUSIC-MUSIC BOOKS 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE dinrbelpeir kari soleed oat scoters eT RG Olea coTEL AIbeICUn 


Established 1883 PHILADELPHIA 4 PA. “Everything in Music Publications’’ 


Ne SWI [A 


peer &. Mb 
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Single Copies 25 Cents 
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House Cleaning 


SpRINGTIME is house-cleaning time. 

But, Springtime is usually the harvest time of the music 
teacher. He has no time for the confusion of cleaning. 

The result often is that the niusician escapes the beneficent 
yearly upheaval of the housewife, the cascades of soap and 
water, the tide of fresh paint, the bang of the carpenter’s ham- 
mers and the swish of new hangings. 

Summer comes. The music teacher is tired and seeks a 
vacation. All too soon the Fall arrives and, with the rush of 
the new season and a thousand and one important professional 
and business duties, the studié is “cleaned up a bit” and that 
is all. . . 

Really, Summer is the normal house-cleaning time of the 
teacher. It is the time to refurnish the studio, paint up, clean 
up, sort music, catalog the library—in fact, to make the music 
room so that it will shine and bespeak the good taste and in- 
itiative of the teacher. 

It is not a bad plan to turn things around so that the 
room has a different aspect when the pupils arrive at the open- 
ing of the new season. The time to think about it is now. 
New pictures, new decorations, new paint, new books, new 
music, new wall paper, are quite as good investments for the 
teacher as they are for the business office or for the store. 

One important investment ‘is a good music cabinet. 
Nothing can give the pupil quite so injurious an idea of the 
teacher’s lack of system as a poorly cataloged music library. 
It is a poor thing for the teacher to talk of method and order 
and then spend ten or fifteen minutes of the pupil’s time in 
hunting for a piece of music which should have been imme- 
diately located. A good modern music cabinet is always a fine 
investment—no modern business man would attempt to do bus- 
iness without proper cabinets or files. 

In fact, the progressive teacher will make it a point to 
have the “On Sale” assortment of music not only in the studio 
some weeks in advance of the opening of the season but also 
so classified and identified by frequent playing that when the 
pupil comes there will be no room for uncertainty in what 
materials to use. 

The teacher who buys at the.very last moment the music 
necessary to supply the pupil’s needs makes a serious business 
mistake, because by the modern system it is possible to have the 
music available at the time when it is most desired. 

Any progressive dealer is only too anxious to discuss the 
teacher’s needs by correspondence or in person when possible. 
There is no excuse for the teacher who dodges the Summer 
house cleaning and adequate preparation for the Fall music 
season. 


Sentiment 


Some months ago in a conference with Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the “Steel King,” laid stress upon the value of senti- 
ment in life. Incidentally he said that he had found most men 
of great accomplishment to possess sentiment of the sincere 
kind in very marked degree. He stated that John Pierpont 
Morgan, supposed by many of the unknowing public to have 
been a kind of financial iceberg, would literally melt into tears 
when he witnessed human suffering. ~ 

Greatly to our surprise we learned after the death of the 
Founder of Tur Ervuns that, because of his great business suc- 
cess, many who never met him thought of him as a hard, cold, 
grasping man. Quite the contrary was true. Naturally, if 
he suspected that anyone was trying to take advantage of him, 


he was thoroughly capable of defending himself. On the other 

hand his liberality was boundless and immediate, when he as- 

certained that those who dealt with him were codperating in 

the proper spirit. He was sentimental to a high degree. In 

looking over some of his personal effects we found a little faded 

envelope filled with some leaves. A note enclosed read: 
“Leaves I Picked at the Grave of Chopin.” 

Mr. Presser was extremely sentimental and the great bar- 
ricades of flowers that appeared at his funeral were mere visi- 
ble evidences of past kindnesses reflecting the fine character 
of the man. 


Opera Ih-Comprehensible 

Banps of enthusiasts, in Chicago and elsewhere, are wag- 
ing a war for opera in-English as against opera in-comprehen- 
sible. 

Outside of England and the United States, most of the 
operatic centers of the world demand that their opera shall be 
in a language they can understand. There may be some ex- 
cuse for opera in South America in Italian, because the sim- 
ilarity of the Latin tongues gives our Latin-American brother 
at least a cue to what is happening beyond the prompter’s box. ° 

In Italy and France, Wagner is almost always given in 
the Latin tongues, precisely as Verdi and Puccini are given in 
German in Germany. 

English is apparently taboo in opera for no other good 
reason than that which perpetuates pounds, shillings and pence, 
in England, and pounds and ounces in America. 

Surely it is not because of the English language itself; 
for the language of Shakespeare, Milton, Poe and Kipling is 
a rich, sonorous, forceful tongue, possibly not as mellifluous 
as Italian, as piquant as French or as ponderous as German, 
but, withal, an excellent language for singing. All singers 
know this and are glad to sing in the vigorous, elastic and 
orotund tongue which is used by more people than any other 
speech in the world. 

Opera, in America, is apparently designed for three select 
groups: 

Professors of languages, 

Court interpreters, 

Waiters. 
As far as our experience goes, these are the only classes of 
our citizenship with enough linguistic glibness to comprehend 
the polyglot musical performances given in our opera houses. 
In most of the older operas it really does not matter because 
the libretti are so absurd that some kind of linguistic veil is 
the one thing which will save the performance from becoming 
a hilarious farce. Some of the modern libretti are, however, 
powerful dramas which cannot be fully appreciated unless the 
words accompanying the action and the music are understood. 

But the mere translation of an alien text into English is 
not all that is to be desired. After the translation comes the 
delivery of the words through song in the opera house. Much 
of the operatic diction is so bad that, its meaning is lost in any 
language. Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer, one of the most respected 
of American music critics, who has done more than any other 
one man to help in the cause of opera in English by translat- 
ing libretti in excellent fashion, spoke in favor of his cause at 
a huge luncheon given recently by the Philadelphia Music Club. 
Although renowned in his own field, he has not the gift of ad- 
dressing large audiences. The result was that, although he 
spoke in excellent English, to an English speaking audience, 
his address was given in such a low tone of voice that only a 
comparative few really heard what he had to say. ; 
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Unconsciously he exposed one of the great weaknesses in 
the plan of giving opera in English. To be really effective 
the singers must deliver the text so that the meaning of the 
words may be comprehended at all times. The size of a great 
opera house makes this a tremendous task. Of course no musi- 
cal comedy would exist for more than a few nights if the audi- 
ence did not get at least ninety per cent of the words spoken 
or sung; but Gartical comedies are given in auditoriums one- 
half or one-third the size of the metropolitan opera houses. 

Oh, well, reforms are slow and tedious. Perhaps our 
grandchildren’s children will be able to attend the opera and 
not go through the comedy of appearing intelligent when not 


~ one word in a thousand has any more significance to them than 


Choctaw. Incidentally, the introduction of understandable words 
will keep more tired business men from falling asleep in the 
middle of the second act. 


A Store-House of Melody 

Tue art of appreciating good tunes is something which 
one might assume needs little of teaching and no encourage- 
ment. We are living, however, in an age when melody, appar- 
ently, is expected to take a second place to what is known as 
atmosphere. This atmosphere very often proves to be nothing 
more than a pall of smoke which obscures the natural beauty 
of the art, but unfortunately does not obscure the incompe- 
tence of the would-be artist. 

Thus it comes that discords are accepted for great 
achievement, while well-turned, sanely-balanced “airs” are 
avoided. The charms that one finds in the beautiful passages 
of Scriabine, Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy, Moussorgsky, and 
others, are decidedly the charms of lovely original melodies. 

We feel that it is an exceedingly good thing for the stu- 
dent to get acquainted with as much melodic music as possible. 
The old operas of Gliick, Mozart and their contemporaries are 
full of exceedingly beautiful melodies. Another storehouse of 
exceptionally fine melodies is to be found in the “Light Over- 
tures” which may be procured in collections for piano solo at 
a slight expense. “The Marriage of Figaro” of Mozart, the 
“Orpheus” of Offenbach, “Pique Dame” of von Suppe, ‘*Mig- 


non” of Thomas, ‘Jubilee Overture” of Weber, all form ex- 


cellent musical educational material when considered from many 
aspects. They do not, of course, rank with Bach’s Fugues, 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, or Chopin’s Nocturnes in the loftiness of 
their appeal, but there is really nothing quite like them for the 
study of rapidly changing metre, tempo, rhythms and styles 
of melodies. We recommend them very highly for their specific 
pedagogical value. Music teachers will find them very pro- 
ductive of good results in the cultivation of certain phases of 
musicianship, and especially in that important quality of instant 
adaptability. Moreover they form very sprightly entertain- 
ment for leisure hours. 


Hands 


Ir tHE human animal had been born with claws or hoofs 
instead of hands with their ten marvelous digits it is hardly 
conceivable ‘that art could exist. Musicians, who are depend- 
ent upon their hands for their support, often give entirely too 
little attention to the marvels of this organ. 

The hand is one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
man. Monkeys have prehensile hands and can do astounding 
things with them. Man, however, is the only animal that does 
not use the hands as a means of locomotion as well as for other 
purposes. Thus the human hand is developed to a much higher 
degree. 

The twenty-seven bones, the bundles of ligaments and mus- 
cles are the human tools by which Michelangelo, Pericles, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Chippendale, Whistler, Rodin and Sargent 
have given their masterpieces to plastic art. The great writer 
can dictate his thoughts but it requires human hands to get 
these thoughts expressed upon paper so that you can read them 
in print or script. 

The musician’s hands are probably the most highly devel- 


oped of all hands. They are trained to a condition of sen- — 
sitiveness and disciplined to a degree of control hardly equaled 
by any other artist. The painter, for instance, can apply his — 
crayon and his colors to the canvas with all needed deliberation. 
The pianist must often make his tonal interpretations with the — 
rapidity of lightning and with an accuracy of the most delicate © 
scientific apparatus, and yet with a sensitiveness for color and — 
for expression upon which the artistic value of his work largely 
depends. 


Maurits Leefson 
In Fesruary Maurits Leefson died in Philadelphia. 


In a wide international experience, meeting the most emi- 
nent teachers and performers for a quarter of a century and 
discussing with them all manner of teaching problems, we haye 
rarely known a teacher who had greater personal gifts for 
laying the foundations for fine technic and fine tone. 

Unfortunately Leefson’s teaching was something which 
could not be communicated completely through books. It was the 
man himself—the personal contact with the etree thorough, 
painstaking, keenly artistic teacher which produced the results. 

When his pupils entered: prize contests they won so fre- 
quently, even in the great national events, that his ability as a 
teacher became more and more obvious. 

Leefson had one serious shortcoming in so far as making 
avery great name as a teacher. He was by nature very modest 
and retiring. He loved his work and conducted a certain lim- 
ited amount of publicity altogether incommensurate with his 
real worth as a teacher. It was with great difficulty that we 
induced him to set down certain principles of his teaching work 
which we later published in Tur Erupr for November, 1925. 
We were not surprised that a very large number of our readers 
recognized the worth of this unusual article and wrote us about 
it. Leefson told us that this was the first time he had been able 
to get into print to his satisfaction his ideas upon this im- 
portant subject of preliminary training of the hand. We 
rewrote the article with him several times in order to get it 
just as he wanted it. He was not a writer and was very glad 
to codperate in this way. / 

His art now rests with his disciples. We keenly regret 
that his modesty prevented him from exploiting his skill and 
knowledge. A biography of Mr. Leefson appeared in Tue 
Ervupe preceding the article to which we have referred. 

He was an enthusiastic worker for the cause of his fellow 
music teachers and had many firm friends. 


Monkey Music 


One or the most extraordinary books that has ever come 
to our attention is “Chimpanzee Intelligence and its Vocal 
Expression,” by Robert M. Yerkes, Ph.D., and Blanche 
Learned. The latter author has gone to thes extent of pre- 
senting in over three hundred notation examples the noises 
made by a youthful chimpanzee. Although these are shown 
on different degrees of the scale, 
pression that the noises are musical, the editor’s own experience 
with chimpanzees at close hand is that they do not sing but 
that there is a great variation in pitch in the intonation of 
their “spoken” sounds 

The remarkable thing is that the chimpanzee utters i 
noises with quite distinguishable vowel color—mostly Ooo, ah — 
and ee. More than this, he will create very distinctive rhythms. 
The author is to be complimented for her patience in colleet- 


ing this BENS but there is really little in the book that could © 


be used as “leit-motifs” for the great music drama of the 
future, “The Saga of Tennessee.” Readen who want to learn. 
more about monkey music can secure the work from the Wilkae 
and Wilkins Company at Baltimore. 


=a 

Master Lessons 

Over ten years ago THe Erupre commenced its notable 

series of Master Lessons on Famous Compositions by Great 

Artists. During the coming twelve months this splendid feature 
will be greatly amplified. 


giving the reader the im- — 


' ETUDE 


HE ETUDE has the 

honor to announce a very 
iportant series of practical 
Iucational avticles of the 
‘eatest interest to all lovers 
‘ the pianoforte. Professor 
order will discuss the best 
iown of the Beethoven So- 
tas. With his keen, penetrat- 
« mind and wide experience, 
al articles will be rich in 


usical interest and exceed- 


gly helpful. 
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has been Professor of 
Musical Composition at the 
Royal of Music 
since 1886. He has composed 


Academy 


extensively in the larger forms 
and has written widely used 
books on Musical Composition. 


Many of the most distin- 


guished British composers of 


the 
Granville Bantock) are among 


his pupils. 


present day (including 


BEETHOVEN PLAYING AT THE HOME OF THE SHOEMAKER, FRANZ 


Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas, and How to Play Them 


By the Distinguished Educator 


FREDERICK CORDER 


Professor at the Royal Academy of Music, London, England 


ROM time to time much has been written in 
THE ErupeE on this subject and I cannot hope 
that I am contributing the last word; but as I 
learned the whole of the Sonatas in early youth 
ve been hearing and teaching them ever since—and 
eans for over half a century—I do claim to speak 
me authority upon a matter of great importance to 
upil and pedagogue. The musician who does not 
he Sonatas of Beethoven proclaims him or her- 
mere trifler; the would-be pianist who does not 
t least eight or ten of the thirty-eight or so is not 
to get far. Why? Because in these works we 
xt only noble music—that is a matter in which 
1ay be left to its own judgment—but also music 
demands all the performer’s skill without taxing 
irly. In using these pieces the teacher must natu- 
sercise discretion and not treat the volume as one 
uurney to be toiled through, as the unthinking are 
do with volumes—even the Holy Scriptures—if 
y say so without irreverence. Teach single move- 
by all means, to: those whose age or technical 
ss renders the whole work unsuitable. For a 
, you must know, is usually a set of three or four 
e pieces, with little or no relationship between 
ave that of key. But it will be most to the pres- 
‘pose to take each complete Sonata and survey it 


Sonata No. 1, in F Minor—First Movement 


2 general character of the music,’ conveyed by 
i\dden changes of tone, and numerous sforsandt, 
jue and impetuous; a favorite mood of Beethoven. 
that the opening measures are all piano, there be- 
crescendo as the passage rises; though one is 
in nearly all modern editions. One must always 
er that Beethoven was a law unto himself in these 
, and knew the value of the unexpected better 
lyone before or since. The unexpected ff. is all 
Te Startling for this reticence. In measure 10 I 
harm in letting the idle right hand play instead 
left which, in return, can relieve the right hand 
accompaniment notes in the next four measures. 
mce for all, I bid the teacher remember that in 
composers you seldom find any attention given 
Nost convenient distribution of the notes between 
ds. In a mistaken reverence for what they deem 
ibtle intention of the composer, people often put 
ves to unnecessary inconvenience in order to play 
ge as it looks on paper. We shall find, As we 
, humerous examples of this error. 


A Pet Device 


‘E- the sudden p in measure 35. Do you know 

'w to produce this without making any diminu- 

front of it? Very few people do, and I must 
\ 


ee 


ia 


tell you, for it is one of Becthoven’s pet devices, which 
he employs in the most unexpected places. This is one. 
In spite of the slur, indicating a smooth legato, you must 
make the tiniest of possible breaks—thus : 


E 


x.1 
Se es ee ee 
Ja 7 Pp 


Do this a few times quite slowly, when you will find no 
difficulty in hopping off a loud G and coming down 
lightly on a soft F. Fancy in your mind that the keys 
from G onwards are suddenly found to be too hot to 
touch, but that you must on no account interrupt the 
passage. Then gradually increase the pace until you 
can do it up to time without the break being perceptible. 

The ability to change the tone instantaneously from 
f to p, or even from ff to pp, should be assiduously cul- 
tivated; it is indispensable to the proper rendering of 
Beethoven. 

In the middle part of this movement the explosive 
sforzandi, sometimes in one hand, sometimes in both, can 
hardly be overdone; they maintain the character of sav- 
age energy which continues to the end. The trills in 
85-88 are to be played with the upper note first; you 
will then just be able to get in three notes to each eighth- 
note for the left hand. Observe that on the return to 


BEETHOVEN PLAYING THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 


This Contemporary Print Doubtless Led to the Fictitious Story 
of Beethoven and the Blind Girl 


the first subject this is now forte, and there should be na 
__—>—__ f in measures 107-8. The angry mood has now 
gained such power that Beethoven does not want to 
weaken it. Notice the difference in effect between this 
climax and the corresponding one at measure 7. 

At 140, and also at the similar point 41, the music is 
marked con espressione. (Beethoven actually wrote con 
passione the second time.) What do you do different to 
what you have been doing all along? You cannot have 
been playing without expression: that is not playing at 
all. And, anyhow, expression is not a kind of slop that 
you ladle out as required. What ought you to do when 
you see this direction: what does the composer expect 
you to do? He knows, and I know; but nobody ever 
troubles to explain, though it is really very important. 
You are intended to make the melody stand out in all 
possible contrast to the left-hand accompaniment, to 
which end the character of the two must differ as much 
as possible. So what you actually do is to play with a 
heavy Icgato in the right hand and a light staccato in the 
left. Many people will deem this explanation unneces- 
sary, saying that musical instincts should be your euide, 
but the real teacher will know better. Reason is better 
than instinct any day. 


Misleading Harmony 
OWARDS the end of this movement (140-2-4) I 
find pupils very apt to play D naturals in the bass 
instead of flats, in spite of the key signature. They are 
misled by the harmony of the corresponding passage 
(41-43-45). You had better write in the flats. 

I make a point of teaching every pupil the second 
movement of this Sonata. There are few technical diffi- 
culties, and it affords an excellent practice in Grace-notes, 
the Turn, or Grupetto, occurring in every possible form. 
And as the sign «© employed is of variable meaning, it 
does not appeal directly to the eye, and so causes end- 
less trouble to those who read only with that organ. 
To put, as many editors do, the translation into real notes 
at the foot of the page, is quite useless: the eye cannot 
be in two places at once. Explanation is never a thing 
to be ashamed of; but many people think that to alter 
the look of music is somehow to alter the music itself. 
Can any unprejudiced person say what harm there would 
be in writing the opening measures of this movement, for 
instance, thus 


Ex.2 


Adagio mM. d= 84 
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What? You see no difference? That is just what I say: 
there is none, except to the comfort of the reader. But 
any classical-minded editor would have a fit if he saw 
it printed thus. Why, when Kroll printed Bach’s 3rd 
Fugue in D instead of C there was such an outcry of 
horror that he had to cancel the edition and put his 
version at the end of the volume. Just make the experi- 
ment yourself. 
it will always be an effort to play the ornaments cor- 
rectly from the original notation, while there will be no 
need to hesitate if you have them indicated as above. 

In the 7th measure we find the grupetto sign placed 
over instead of after a note. However carefully you 
may have learned your “Rudiments,” you will find this, 
as well as the turns in measures 9 and 11, to be puzzling, 


owing to the three varieties of this ornament all being 


indicated by the same sign. To add to your perplexities 
there is one place at the end of the 18th measure—where 
the composer has probably written not what he intended. 
According to rule, Ex. 3 (a) 


wr pe rene 
(a 


should go as at (b); though the passing notes clash 
sadly. I cannot help thinking that Becthoven must have 
intended the far more euphonious version 


Ex.4 = cage ; 
et = = 


which, indeed, I have often heard played by the really 
musical who follow their ears rather than the letter of 
the law. It is just another instance of how composers 
used to regard notation as only an approximate indication 
of their intentions. 

Presently we meet with altogether another kind of 
difficulty. This is a slow two-against-three passage. 
Those who haye not achieved the independence of the 
hands will never play this decently, and I advise them 
to modify boldly the right hand part thus, 


Ex.3 


Ex. 5 
— ee 
aL, 


which is at least better than making a mere muddle 
of the passage. Those who have patience and deter- 
mination to overcome a difficulty instead of. shirking 
it will play the first group of four (r. h.) and the 
first group of three (1. h.) alternately, first quite 
quickly and then at the proper speed. When this can 
be done without hesitation, then try the two together 
as fast as possible, so that (as in Chopin’s Fantasie 
Impromptu) the hands have not time to upset each 
other. Then gradually relax the speed, always endeavor- 
ing to think only of the first note of the group, until 
the right hand ceases to want to divide up his four with 
any subordinate accent. This seems very complicated 
when you read it, but is quite simple in practice. 


The Correct Pace 

NE other passage in this movement needs atten- 

tion. In measure 56 we find ourselves suddenly 
confronted with very quick notes—six to the beat. 
Start in the latter part of the preceding measure count- 
ing “five and six and” to the group of left hand notes, 
and it will give you the correct pace of the passage. 
But this is not all. The triplets are played by the al- 
ternate hands, commencing left, right, left, right, and 
then right, left, the rest of the way. If you will mark 
the first groups R. L. R. L. with a pen (neatly) you 
will be surprised at the gain in facility and rhymical 
clearness. 

The third movement—Menuetto—is a very simple and 
pleasing one; but there are two unexpected difficulties. 
The appoggiature in the 11th and 13th measures—also 
in the 19th and 2lst—are meant to be played exactly 
like those in 23 and 25. Beethoven only relapses into 
common-sense notation in these two measures in order 
to indicate a greater degree of smoothness; but you are 
supposed to know that an appoggiatura is (or rather, 
was) written as if it came before the beat but always 
played upon the beat. 

The other difficulty is a matter of dividing the notes 
better between the hands. In the second part of the 
Trio the right hand has a passage of 4ths which it is 
impossible to render smoothly. Beethoven apparently 


However well you may know the work,’ 


thought it unwise to give the left hand 3rds to play, though 
this would have been easier. Suppose you try it this 


Way. 


Once the unfamiliar appearance of the passage is got 
over, I think you will find it quite easy to play with 
the desired smoothness and speed. Then copy it neatly 
on a slip of paper and gum it into your own copy. That 
is the only way to make sure of doing it. 

‘On no account omit to repeat the Minuet after the 
Trio. 

The Finale, though marked Prestissimo, can hardly be 
played at a really furious pace. The five-note chords 
will usually be found too much for a small hand, but 
the lowest note may be omitted without much loss of 


effect. Here is a better fingering for the left hand 
than the one usually given, it avoids using so much 
thumb. . 

Bx.7 


Prestissimo M.M. d=100 


works of Beethoven, as for example, in mea ures | 
20 of this Sonata. 7 


There are cases, however, where slipping the fing 
insufficient help and other means have to be soug 

The character of the first movement is large 
fluenced by the manner in which the first two not 
played. Very marked accent is called for. \, 
great point of the sudden p after ff at the 42nd me; 
and let the left hand assist the right hand in th 
lowing measure, thus: | 


At 84 the first note of each triplet was, of cours 
tended to be played by the left hand; but, as Beet 
thought it superfluous to indicate this (indeed the ; 
method of doing so had not then been invented), 
used at first to essay the almost impossible ta: 
playing it all with the right hand. The proper w 
write it is = | 


Ra. Sn. x Be 
It is not possible to play trills in measures 10 and 11; 


the speed is too great. Mere turns must suffice, thus: 


By the way, most editions have measures 10 and 11 
alike; this is incorrect, Beethoven marked the tr. only 
in 11, 


The two-against-three passage, which follows pres- - 


ently, offers no difficulty in evenness, because of its 
rapidity, but it is well to use the 2nd finger of the right 
hand instead of the Ist, in places. 


2 = 5 
i 
ees 


—_ 
aan: oe | 
(eee ee ee 
SY Te 
f 


The middle part of this movement should go a shade 
slower, so as to sound leisurely, in strong contrast to 
the hustle of the other portions. When you come to 
the three turns on C, B and A do not be afraid to 
finger them all alike, thus: 


There is no difficulty about turning the thumb under 
onto a black note; and we have long got over regarding 
this as a crime. 

For the final 8 measures go full speed ahead; and 
finish off with all you can do in the way of brilliancy. 


Sonata No. 2, in A Major 


HIS is much more difficult, as a whole, than the pre- 
céding work, demanding considerable agility of finger 

for the first and last movements. Also in this and all 
the succeeding Sonatas there is much that does not lie 
under the hands and demands what is known as “fake” 
or “trick” fingering. This consists chiefly in slipping 
a finger: from one to another and is, of course, a breach 
of the rules of good fingering. It has to be indulged 
occasionally, in order to avoid breaking a legato and is 
mostly needed in double-note part-writing such as we find 
in Bach; but it is also pretty frequently demanded in the 


but to this day nobody has dared to do it. The 
might understand it; and where would the poor t 
be then? | 
At 104 you will need a deal of trick fingering, j 
are to keep the melody and the rising scales 
legato. I must leave you to work out this puzzl 
yourself. Mind the sudden piano here! = 


| 
Crossing Hands Difficulties 

iB THE middle section of this movement at! 
138, and others, broadly built persons will | 
be able to cross hands to the extent demanded, | 
can be no objection to exchanging hands, if it be) 
neatly and in the middle of a measure. | 
The passage of canonic imitation extending frot’ 
to 193 is very difficult, especially for small hand) 
would at least have Jooked easier had it been Wi 
thus : 


ma 
= 
cA 


The small notes of the original, intended as a h 
the performer, are only a hindrance. A normal 4 
is forced to break the 10ths; but this is not des 
and should therefore not have been indicated. 

In the Scherzo, in order to give the charact 
playful lightness, the rests must be well observe( 
the chords played crisply. I cannot see that it ' 
be a sin, when the theme comes in the bass, to ¢ 
over the work of the two hands. The movement I 
certainly get better played, and’ that is the chief) 
is it not? Gas 

It is hard to maintain the light and graceful ¢ 
of the Finale, through its many difficult passa 
arpeggio, which is like the flourish to an orm 
initial letter, gets more elaborate at each repe|! 
Where it is divided between the two hands thel 
does not want to be made evident, if it can be h} 


? 
b 


be very noisy. Many people try—and fail—to mal’ 
last chord in each measure come after the no 
treble, but in Beethoven, Schubert and Mendels 
fact, up to quite modern times—composers neat 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Getting Technic Away from the Keyboard 


\NISTS have to keep their fingers 
n good shape, well “oiled;” other- 
vise, like the wheels of a machine, 
ill “rust” and become stiff. “If I do 
actice for one day, I notice that my 
lose their nimbleness. If I omit 
‘ing for two days, my friends notice 
I stop practicing for three days, 
iblic notices it,’ so said a noted 

But many a time regular prac- 
is interfered with by various ob- 
, as, fastidious neighbors, sickness in 
use, traveling, or lack of an instru- 


this reason dummy pianos have 
avented, so small. that one can even 
them around like a suit case. On 
icert tours I carried one myself and 
nabled not long ago, when Ignaz 
ian, the piano virtuoso, was in 
York and at a loss as to how to 
‘+h an instrument, to aid him by giv- 
m mine. 

now I am going to make a present 
my readers of a “dummy piano” 
will be as light as a feather, or, 
latter of fact, weigh nothing at all, 
1ich will serve not only the pianists, 
so the violinists, the cellists, in a 
all instrumentalists who use their 
for playing. 
r is that? 
ten ! 

necessary, when raising your fin- 
nd striking them down, to press a 
rd, string or valve? Why not do it 
‘rom the instrument? Why not seat 
lf before an imaginary keyboard, 
our fingers, one at a time, and strike 
own with all kinds of touches, first 
with relaxation, then heavily with 
e; first slowly, then increasing in 
7, then as quickly as you possibly 
Something like this: 


nilarly the other fingers. 


Sideways Motion of Fingers 


mobility of the fingers must be 
ed not only in the up-and-down 
ent, but also sideways: that is, the 
must move as flexibly and readily 
ide to side as up and down. In 
owing exercises the sideways move- 
3, of course, comparatively slight. 
owly: 


Abe eta 
a Aa OD | Ca A Bs 
| Caen aa 


al al ol | 
heehee — peeled 


exereises should be practiced with 
hand. 
-ombinations of Two Fingers 


fresh air” exercises are as follows, 
‘h the right: 


s 
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By the Noted Pianist, Teacher, Composer and Author, 


COMMENDATORE EUGENIO PIRANI 


Then proceed to sixths, playing imaginary 
exercises like these: 


Ex.9 


-_ 
oy 


Our program now advances to Icgato 
octaves, describing in the air or on the 
table exercises like the following: 


Other exercises with both hands: 
fazer 8 


Ex.10 


Notice here, that the upper notes with 
the fourth and the fifth can be played 
legato, while the thumb alone has to strike 
consecutively different keys, preventing a 
perfect /egato,. But an exercise like the 
following, all performed with the thumb 


alone, will ease the task: 


Next practice trills at the imaginary 
keyboard with all fingers methodically ; 
1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, then combine them in 
various ways as: 1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 2-4 2-5, The’ foregoing exercises in double-note 
3-5, and trill incessantly, first slowly and playing are indispensable as a preparation 
then more rapidly, for polyphonic playing, in which one hand 

Then proceed to double note exercises, sometimes has to play two or more parts 
First in order, thirds, raising contempo- at once. The following exercises in two- 
raneously two fingers: 1-3, 2-4, 3-5, like part playing will facilitate the task: 


Two Part Exercises 


Cad. Wea) Dad Cee ees this : 


Ex.12 


R.H. 


who may have a chance to put ina profitable quarter of 


Many of the greatest pianists we have known have 
repeatedly told us that they have made a practice of 


going over compositions mentally and at a table when 
they have had no keyboard at hand. 


We are sure that 
Commendatore Pirani’s article will prove a helpful as- 


sect to music students who are employed in business and 


an hour at luncheon time in practicing upon a desk. 


Why not? Digital exercise is exercise whether you do 
it on the parlor mantel or on a keyboard —Eprror’s 
Note. 
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Our instrument, the air or the table, is . 


a patient object. We are, therefore, free 
to proceed to other exercises with the 
wrist. What we did with the single fin- 
gers we can do with the wrist. Raise the 
hand independently from the arm, first 
slowly, and then more rapidly with a trem- 
bling, yet always controlled motion, as 
follows: 


Ex.13 


first with the right hand, then with the left, 
and finally with both hands together, in 
the beginning, light, with relaxation, and 
then more substantially. This will give 
an excellent wrist practice. 

But this is not all. We must practice 
also the whole arm, because staccato pas- 
sages in octaves and in chords are not 
limited to wrist, but often require the.use 
of the whole arm. 

Therefore, we can repeat all the exer- 
cises given above for the wrist, using now, 
instead, the whole arm, that is, making the 
staccato from the elbow instead of from 
the wrist, a kind of staccato which brings 
forth more strength and power. Here also 
the motions should be in the beginning 
slow and well controlled, increasing after- 
wards in speed and velocity the oscilla- 
tions of the arm from the elbow. 

I have given you in a nutshell a com- 
plete method of piano playing away from 
the instrument, which renders you totally 
independent of time and space. You can 
laugh at your tyrannical landlord, who 
prevents you, through an ironclad con- 
tract, from practicing in the morning be- 
fore 9 o'clock and compels you to stop at 
10 P. M., and not touch your piano at all 
Sunday under penalty of expulsion. You 
can allow your wife to snooze sweetly in 
_the morning hours without being disturbed 
by the jingling and the tinkling of your 
clavicymbal. In a word, you are unre- 
strained like the bird in the air. You do 
as you please and when you please. 

And do not believe that this kind of 
practice will not benefit you. Try it and, 
after having done it conscientiously, you 
will see that your fingers. will feel inclined 
to run away alone, as if they would not 
belong to you; an unruly behavior 
which, of course, must not be allowed! 

I had the privilege of passing many days 
with Rubinstein, as I was in Petersburg 
(changed afterwards into Petrograd and 
lately -Leningrad!) and, during our long 
conversations, he never stopped from per- 
forming with his fleshy fingers all kind 
of exercises like those mentioned here: I 
called his attention to that and he answered 
that he tried to “improve his technic,” 
which, of course was said in joke, as 
Rubinstein’s technic was insuperable. ~ If 
the “prince of pianists”: found useful those 
exercises, surely we may safely imitate 
him! 

Now, my dear friends, 
you a present of a dainty, useful “dummy 
keyboard” for your exercises, and I ex- 
pect you to send me in return something 
nice in the way of practical results from it. 


I have made 


Vitality in Practice 


By Austin Roy Keefer 


It 1s almost useless to practice; or rather 
merely work the fingers, unless one is wide 
awake. Being wide awake means that 
every function of the body is striving 
keenly and steadily to perform its work, 
the fingers, like little dancers, full of vigor 
and activity, the wrists as light as air, the 
whole attitude one of alertness and com- 
fort, wherein nothing worth hearing, 
seeing and feeling is missed. Every tone 
must live, must ‘speak with a voice full of 
meaning ! 


“T Am Music” 


By Berton Bellis 


I am the song of the Universe. 

I am the gurgle of the sparkling, silvery 
brooklet, the monotone of falling waters 
of the mountain stream, the dance of the 
rain on a lonely cabin roof, 

I am the patter of children’s bare feet on 
a city street that offsets the full clamor 
of busy commerce. 

J am the harmonies of the earth and ce- 
lestial bodies. 

I am the voice of the reasoning power of 
the eternal love of God. f 

I am the unspoken, unarticulated voice of 

* — jove. 

I am the siren of the Universe. 

I am the spirit that breathed the happiness 
of the Universe into existence. 

I am the wooing voice that brings peace 
and order out of wreckage and chaos. 

I inspired the Songs of Solomon and 
Psalms of David. 

I am the wordless, winning voice of the 
Almighty, the Eternal God. 

I am the paradise of deep love in human 
feelings and emotions. 

I both inflame and soothe. 

I furnish comfort to the aged who has lost 

' a life mate—and bring sweet dreams of 
yesteryear and childhood. 

I full peaceful babies to sleep and excite 
warriors to battle. 

I soothe the vanquished in defeat and cheer 
the victor in success. 


I congratulate the proud parent at the birth 


of a child and soothe him when one has 
passed to the Great Beyond. 

I was the inspiring notes from the harp of 
old, blind Homer, and aided him in com- 
posing his immortal verse. 

I deeply touch the world with shame for 
the way they have treated past great mas- 
ters, such as Mozart in the garret, and 
others. 

I furnished cheer and comfort to my patron 
saint, Dante, in his miserable exile. 

I utilize the crude harp of the child, the 

coarse bagpipe of the Scotch highlander, 

and the magic flute of the hillside shep- 
herds. 

melt audiences to tears through lovely 

lips and with drum and fife I scale the 

Sepsis 

I am _ purity—truth—wholesomeness and 
you when your heart is true and your 
soul is merry. 
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I am the promoter of art and enlighten- 
ment, 

I am the kind words of admonition from 
a loving father to his son, 

I am the thoughts of an artist who works 
only for the betterment of humanity— 

_and forgets himself. 

I am the devoted lover speaking wooing 
words of magical fire to his soul mate. 

I am the sweetest and most enchanting 
chord that touches the human ear. 

I am the beautiful voice of love that a 
mother sings to her babe. 

I am that hypnotic—something—that man 
can feel but cannot see, and I am free 
by the grace of God to both king and 
peasant. 

IT am the tamer of wild beasts and soother 
of the savage’ breast. 

I am the inspiration of the human soul that 
radiates from the stringed instrument of 
Pan, by lovers of beauty and mankind. 

I am the human soul in action and in tune 
with the omnipotent infinite. 

I am the chimes of the combined merry 
laughter of children. 

I am the bitterness and salt in the maiden’s 
tear, or the illuminating sunbeams from 
her soul in her laughter that rings with 
love. 

I deeply touch the heart and soul and am 
deeply felt by both friend or foe. 

I am the song of the poet interpreted into 
the songs of ages. 

I am poetry in harmony with God and the 
inspiration of the infinite Universe. 

I am the heavenly chord that enchants and 
entrances the human soul. 

I am the euphonious chords whispering 
through the summer zephyrs in the un- 
pruned natural wildwoods. 

I am the charming fascinator of the happi- 
ness and inner deep feelings of nature’s 
expression. 

I furnish music at the awakening hour in 
the song of the robin from the heavens 
and echo the voice of paradise at even- 
tide in the super strains of the night- 
ingale. 

I supply your good-night anthem in the 
nightly carol of the grasshopper. 

I am the sweet lullaby at the cradle and 
the hymn of God’s eternal peace at the 
grave. 


“IT AM MUSIC” 


Silent Practice - 


By Charles Knetzer 


Drip you ever hear of anyone aspiring 
to become an elocutionist who considered 


it sufficient merely to read silently to him- 


self? Or did anyone ever presume to be- 
come a golf player by studying the rules 
without actual participation in the game? 
Neither can one presume to become an 
efficient violinist by substituting silent prac- 
tice for the strenuous physical exertion 
requisite for the training of one who 
expects to master the art, 

There are some great musicians, indeed, 
who resort to silent practice when they 
have no access to an instrument, but these 
are accomplished players with a finished 
technic, which needs but a little polish- 
ing to bring it up to the mark. This is 
entirely out of-the question with a beginner 
with untrained mind and muscles. No one 
ever became an expert performer on any 
instrument by merely studying the theory 
of music. 

Yét, we cannot deny the fact that silent 
practice has its advantages, when, for in- 
stance, there is a sick person in the house 
who cannot bear the sound of an instru- 


ment, or when someone is engaged in work 
which requires close concentration. Begin- 
ners, also, may find it helpful to hold the 
on against the body, as one would hold 
a mandolin, and finger an exercise with 
close attention to spacing the whole and 
half steps. In ‘doing this, however, care 
must be taken to curve the fingers. and 
wrist properly, and to let the fingers fall 
with a firm and vigorous action. 

Silent practice may indeed be helpful 
at times, but it can never produce the 
results of actual practice on the instru- 
ment, nor should it be indulged in when 
body and mind are exhausted. For worth- 
while practice the student must be in good 
condition, both physically and mentally. 

There is no short cut to success in 
violin playing. Only a most assiduous prac- 
tice of scales, chords, finger exercises, 
double-stops, chromatics, harmonics, grace- 
notes, trills and the tremolo, to say nothing 
of an infinite variety of bowings of shad- 
ing and tone quality, will help the student 
to overcome the difficult problems of vio- 
lin playing. 


By S. C. Gilson 


Opinions as to how to practi 
scales vary, but they all lead to th 
purpose, to produce even, clear ton 

The pupil may at first be given ; 
variety of exercises for the thumb 1 
under the other fingers, to be done 
away from the piano- When the 
can pass smoothly, we then take ; 
“two finger scale.” 
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Also exercises for the thumb pane 
the fifth finger are given, but shot 
omitted if much strain is caused. 

After these exercises are fairly mai 
the diatonic scale is introduced wi 
regular fingering at first with se 
hands and in strict legato, using firm 
sure touch (if the fingers are strong) 

Later, as the pupil takes the sca 
different forms, he nay practee th 
ferent touches: 

(1) Playing legato, Gage ite 
wrist staccato, with wrist low, fingers 
to keys. 

(2) Marking rhythm with Brent 

(3) ) Starting with slow tempo and 
ually increasing same. 

(4) Playing with different dynam 
fects. At this stage particular stress ; 
be laid on the graduation of = 
decrescendo. 

Practicing with eyes shut relaxes | 
tire body, and while the optic nerve 
rest the mind and soul can express 
selves more fully through the Bedi 
hands and fingers. 


. 


Speeding Up Sight Readi 


By Patricia Rayiata a 
| 
SicHT-READING is a very importan 
of a musical education, and the pupil 
can read at sight will make a much 
showing and have a more complete 
of his study than the one who cann 
$0. —: 
It is true some people : ee 
better than others. But after the “ 
of the trade’—such as constantly ke 
the eyes a measure or two ahead o 
fingers—have been pointed out, the 
nothing more important than keen | | 
sive practice. = | 
This can be secured by dividing the 
(consisting of pupils of about the 
age, who have one class- lesson a v 
into two teams pitted against each ( 
The idea is for each pupil to | 
through a new piece making as 
mistakes as possible. Each error ¢ 
one point against the team of whic! 
player is a member. 2 
A certain degree of interpretation 
be developed by encouraging the ' use 0 
pedal, phrasing and so forth, as nes 
possible in accordance with the pr 
symbols. Of course, perfection is n 
be expected, but a a impr ve 
will be perceptible. : 


may share. 


“The four necessities of life 
shelter, raiment and music.”—. 


ETUDE 


IDEAU a huit heures”. (curtain at eight 
o'clock) announce the posters advertising the 
weekly program of operas to be given at 
Théatre National de L’Opéra and at the 
Comique in Paris. Accordingly everyone hastens 
n his place by eight o’clock sharp, which means 
must arrive at the opera house at least a quarter 
the hour, as it takes some time to check wraps, 
ander no circumstances can be taken into the loges. 
checking of articles, buying of programs and tip- 
f ushers (usually women), the audience is settled 
> evening. In a few moments three loud raps 
ard back stage, the signal for the rising of the 
, and the house instantly ceases from its buzz of 
, the orchestra men quiet down, and all is ready 
» overture. Thus begins an evening of opera in 
and if the work presented is a long one, the eve- 
imns into morning, the curtain falling at twelve 
o'clock. 
Jienna, going to the opera is quite a different 
Operas rarely or never begin at eight, seven be- 
usual hour. Long operas even begin at five-thirty 
o'clock; and this holds true, needless to say, of 
all the Wagnerian dramas. ‘‘Parsifal,” I re- 
r, was presented in one evening and consequently 
at five in the afternoon. 
irst visit to the Staatsoper was to hear “Rigoletto,” 
hall always remember the occasion because of the 
of certain customs. 
ven o'clock the rising of the curtain was indicated 
ll. The audience sat through two acts, followed 
ng intermission. During this intermission there 
ich hubbub, of course, people coming and going, 
ng with their opera glasses from parterre to ceil- 
id there was also eating and drinking. Every- 
id it, even the most respectable and élite; and so 
-d that it was customary to lunch and might be 
le on the grounds that the opera began so early. 
Viennese regularly dine at eight o'clock, and it 
that when an opera begins at seven, the audience 
unregaled by a substantial meal. Hence the 
ful opera managers make provision for their 
y patrons by serving refreshments during the 
pauses. In the Vorsaal there were counters laden 
atables, where one could buy anything from 
enes” (eskimo pic), candies and chocolates, to 
substantial fare, such as cakes, fruit, semmel 
with summer sausage, sandwiches, and_ beer 
in large glass mugs. Most of the audience flocked 
> counters for their repast while others remained 
places to enjoy home made lunches consisting of 
red bread and sausage. 


Cakes and Drinks at the Opera 


THE convenience of the latter class, several ‘‘Die- 
” (waiters) went up and down the aisles selling 
nd various drinks. But what was my surprise, 
untry where beer is the great beverage, to see a 
ustling about with a tray, 
water! “Wasser! Was- 
ver wtinscht hier ein glas 
” (water! water! who 
water?) he emphatically 
For a few hundred 
(about half a cent) he 
serve you a glass of cold 
and a spoon. Why the 
n, I do not know, unless it 
t the Austrians prefer 
to gulping down cold 
at least a teaspoon always 
mies a glass of water). 
eating and drinking at the 
t first disgusts one, though 
while it is accepted as be- 
ite natural to the atmos- 
f a Viennese opera house. 
aS are usually out at ten 
and so run true to 
ed time, the hour of clos- 
ig stated on the programs, 
Ten, as well as the “Be- 
” Thus a good night’s 
available to every opera- 
vho desires it. On the 
the Viennese system rec- 
Is itself; for if one us 


Going to Opera and Concerts 


By CONSTANCE OHLINGER 


bent on attending several operas and concerts a week, he 
is not wearied through loss of sleep. 

At both opera-houses the ushers perform their duties 
without a “tip,’ and one may go in without checking 
his wraps, provided he keeps them on and promises to 
keep them on throughout the performance. The person 
who dares venture in, however, without checking is not 
infrequently caused some embarrassment due to the 
shouts of “Wardrobe!” which assail him from the at- 
tendants on all sides. No coats or umbrellas are allowed 
to occupy space in the loges by being hung over the chair 
backs. 

As for concerfs in Paris they start at any time be- 
tween eight and nine and in Vienna at six-thirty or 
seven. Concert etiquette is somewhat different in Europe 
from what it is with us. In the first place, and as might 
be expected, the audiences are much more demonstrative 
in their appreciation than are the Americans. Parisian 
audiences not only applaud and voice their sentiments 
by “ah’s” and “exquisite’s,” but they also shout “bravo,” 
“encore” and “bis” (the latter two meaning “again’’). 
And when this. fails to bring back the artist they resort 
to stamping of feet, umbrellas and canes. Encoring an 
artist is like an-enthusiastic outburst of pandemonium. 

In Vienna, audiences become just as much, if not more, 
enthused; but their demonstrations are restricted to ap- 
plause and cries,of “bravo” or “encore,” as the checking 
rules are more strenuously enforced. 


Hobnobbing with the Artist 


At THE close of the program, the audience, in mass 
as it were, precipitates itself forward toward the 
stage and even upon the stage; and when the artist 
returns to give encores he finds barely elbow room, 
the piano being- engulfed by the crowds that press up 
close to the keyboard. This marks the beginning of 
what might be called an informal “encore concert.’ The 
artist plays one. selection after another, some even at 
request. Such. informal “encore concerts” range any- 
where from three to twelve numbers in length. After 
they have reached generous proportions the janitor turns 
out the lights, and the audience has to leave. Backhaus, 
Friedman and Sauer invariably conclude their evening 
concerts in this way. In another respect, too, concert 
etiquette in Vienna is different from ours. There it is 
quite proper to shower artists with flowers; and this is 
by no means limited to the ladies. The men frequently 
receive bouquets, wreaths and potted plants; and they 
always do so with surprising (to Americans) ease and 
grace. Siegfried Wagner, at his concert in the Kon- 
zerthaus was presented with an immense laurel wreath 
tied with red ‘ribbon streamers, and one or two potted 
palms, and Viénna’s loved master of the piano (Emil 
Sauer) was similarly honored at one of his recitals. 
But one pianist received no less than two azaleas, a pot 
of tulips and three hydrangea bushes! These tributes 
were placed on the stage during the intermission, and 
the audience was allowed, or else simply took the liberty 
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in Europe 
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of examining them to see what person or organization 
was the donor. With us, an artist of the sterner sex 
would be somewhat embarrassed at receiving flowers, 
but not so in Vienna, They seem to enjoy it and to 
be even more pleased and grateful than the ladies. 

For profusion, however I never have seen anything 
equal to the flowers received by Jeritza upon the oc- 
casion of her first concert in Vienna after her return 
from America. Three ushers were busy during the 
whole of the intermission in presenting one bouquet after 
another, until the entire stage was covered and Jeritza 
had only standing room left. 

Lunching is as common in the concert hall as in the 
opera, and of course everyone buys his own program. 
But there is still another institution of the Viennese con- 
cert halls and operas which is unique, that is, the “Steh- 
platz” (standing place). When all seats ar: sold out 
or the remaining ones are too high-priced, the peoples’ 
last recourse is “standing-place.” My first and only ex- 
perience going “standing-place” was to a symphony con- 
cert directed by Leopold Reichwein. I paid 5000 Kronen 
for my place (seven cents approximately) and found 
the “standing-place” not only satisfactory, but very in- 
teresting. Standing room is simply a large space at the 
rear of the hall that is separated from the parterre and 
loges by a high railing. Just how many places are avail- 
able I could not guess; though in a crush, several hun- 
dred persons might be accommodated. That night, how- 
ever, there were not many people, and as I had come 
early I found an excellent place right next to the railing 
with full view of the stage. 


“Standing Place’ and “‘Standees’”’ 


66Q@ TANDING-PLACE” struck me as being to the 
present day music halls of Vienna what the “pit” 
was to the Elizabethan theaters: and its occupants 
reminded me of the “groundlings.” This distinctive sec- 
tion of the house was composed chiefly of music students 
and amateurs and so occupants of “standing-place” prob- 
ably knew more about and had a keener appreciation of 
the music played than all the would-be “swells” in the 
loges put together. Most of them had scores and followed 
the performance very intently from beginning to end. 
During the pauses there was quite a bit of shifting and 
walking about to ease stiff or tired legs, and the floor 
squeaked horribly. Several times it happened that per- 
sons were still moving about after the conductor had 
raised his baton, whereupon the critical and offended 
majority would send up a “shh” that made the culprit 
stop short in his tracks, while furious eyes glared at him. 
With the intermission, while the rest of the house 
stood to rest, the ‘‘standees” if they found anything to 
sit on, sat. Toward the close of the program I grew 
very tired, though none of my neighbors seemed a bit 
weary. As the Viennese say “Es ist wie man sich dan 
gewohnt” (it’s as one accustoms himself), Much as one 
may be amused at the habit of eating at operas and con- 
certs, if he ever goes to an opera or concert “Stehplats” 
he will find some justification for 
the act, for the “Steher,” if nobody 
else, deserves refreshment. 
Among the 
Operatic 


most spectacular 
performances in Europe 
have, of course, been those given 
at Bayreuth at the Festival Thea- 
tre. Wagner very adroitly located 
the theatre outside of the city 
proper, so that the pilgrimage idea 
would be developed. The Wag- 
ner pilgrims in the olden days 
streamed out to the environs in 
carriages, on foot and in busses. 
Frau Cosima went out in state, 
with a magnificent equipage and 
liveried coachman and footman. 
The theatre itself was not contam- 
inated with food and drink; but be- 
tween the acts one strolled a few 
yards away and ate at the official 
restaurant, topping off the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” with appropriate 
Wuerst und Bier. The atmosphere 
was with art and 
there was in the people a spirit of 


impregnated 


sweet doing-nothing existing only 
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in a land given over to melody. 
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Self-Test Questions on Miss Ohlinger’s Article 

(1) What are the peculiar customs of arriving at 
the opera in Paris? 

(2) What are the local customs of Vienna, as to the 
arrival at the opera? 

(3) What refreshments are served at the Vienna 
opera? 

(4) What are the hours of beginning the opera in 
Paris and Vienna? 

(5) To what extent are flowers bestowed upon con- 
cert and opera performers in Vienna? 
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Syncopation 


BY" S: evi. 


“T HAVE often heard the word syncopation,” said a 
bob-haired, bob-skirted high school girl last week, “but 
never knew what it really meant, until to-day when our 
singing teacher told us that a syncopated note is like a 
policeman when he is off the beat. I remembered that 
and resolved to learn something more about syncopation, 
for I knew you would be eager to explain it to me.” 

“Certainly,” said I. “Now first for the derivation of 
this formidable word. It is of Greek origin, and means 
‘intersection,’ a ‘cutting in,’ as it were. In music it sig- 
nifies a temporary displacement or shifting of the accent, 
which commonly occurs in two ways: 

“(a) By trying a tone occurring on an unaccented or 
weak beat over an accented or strong beat, as: 


Be ded ea Md 


“(b) By an accent or sforzando on a note occurring 
on an unaccented beat, as: 


2d) DDI Dye gdyd [ded | 
ft f 


“Both the primary and the secondary accent may be 
shifted or suppressed.” 

“Are there any special rules for playing these synco- 
pated notes?” 

“In playing we accent the sy ncopated note ahead of its 
‘time: that is, upon the note which is tied over. The base 
note which occurs where the note is tied over also 
receives a stronger accent than would ordinarily be 
required.” 

“Did the great masters make use of syncopation?” 

“Although they used it occasionally, their works by 
no means abound in this form of irregular rhythm. Hun- 
garian music, however, and American ragtime, is char- 
acteristically syncopated. These few hints will give you 
a foundation upon which to base a more detailed study 
of this rather intricate rhythmical device.” 


Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas 
(Continued from page 334) 


Ls 
wrote where they intended the notes to be played 
o-@ 
1 3=& a 
| | Such a movement should properly be written 
o @ 


in 12/8 time, but composers seldom take the trouble to 
do this. 

Finally, do not consider me over-fastidious if I oe 
you to make a slight modification in the conclusion of 
this Sonata. Beethoven has written 


Bx.15 


On the modern piano the major third of a common 
chord sounds very unpleasant and we rarely play a full 
chord in the lower octaves, as used formerly to be done, 
purely to lend body to the tone. If you will change the 
sixteenth-note on C4 of the left hand to an,A, or a D4, 
or even omit both the sixteenth-notes, you will find the 
effect much improved. If it were not the very last 
cadence it would not matter so much. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s Article 

1. Why are the Beethoven sonatas indispensable in the 
studies of the would-be pianist? 

Z. What is a “pet device” of Beethoven? 

3. What interpretation shall one place on the 
espressione” of Beethoven? 

4. What two special difficulties are met in the Menuctto 
of Sonata No. 1 in ’-Minor? 

5. When and why should “fake” 
be used? 


“Con 


or “trick” fingering 


Teaching the Child to Listen 


By Mary Alice Smith 


Mary Lv began piano lessons before she was through 
with kindergarten. She didn’t so much as know her let- 
ters, and the first seven of them she learned at the key- 
board of the piano. 

Her soft little fingers made friends with the ivory keys 
at once, and soon she was playing exercises and remem- 
bering to keep her hand in position, and to be accurate in 
rhythm. But her ears were lazy, and they wouldn’t help 
her fingers, for she could not keep on the track of even 
the simplest tune. In vain her teacher and mother strove 
—Mary Luw’s ear was a laggard in music. 

And then an accident happened to her eves, which made 
prolonged treatment necessary. All the fascinating notes 
and bars and lines that had made such a delightful puzzle 
to Mary Lu to read at practice time went under an im- 
penetrable cloud. From behind the bandage she could 
not see the keys. r 

Lessons were, naturally, the last thing to be thought of. 
But mother and teacher had a talk, and out of that tall 
came a plan. It was this: that while Mary Lu’s eyes were 
disabled, her lazy ear should be given a chance to catch up. 

So Mary Lu was perched upon the stool and made to 
feel the keys, not trying to look at them, First she had 
to hunt for middle C, and, having found it, to lose it and 
hunt it again and again, and to know by the sound when 
she had found it. Then the same process was followed 
with the third above, then the fifth. And after this she 
was told to try to sing the note before and after she 
found it, then the whole triad in succcssion, first sung by 
her shifting, uncertain little voice, then found with her 
groping fingers, then sung again to make sure the keys 
were’the right ones. It was an entrancing game, and 
Mary Lu played it with great pleasure. 

After her fingers and voice had become accustomed to 
acting in concert, she was given a tiny tune to sing, and to 
(ind it on the keyboard. It was a funny tune when Mary 
Lu got through with it the first time or two, but by de- 
grees it came into focus and was a real “sure ’nuf” tune. 

When the voice grew tired, then mother or teacher 
played and Mary Lu sat in a big chair and listened with 
all her might. And sometimes she sang the tune after 
them, with more or less accuracy. There was a guessing 
game, too, in which teacher played every possible com- 
bination of the triad in various keys, and Mary Luw’s part 
was to naine the notes correctly. 


A Shidyal in re Rhythin 


By M. Felicitas 


RuyTHM, an instinct which is practically universal, is 
the element which gives meaning to music. The first 


efforts in the musical training of children should be di- 


rected towards the rhythmic phase of the art, by im- 
pressing the feeling for rhythm. 

This is merely following the course pointed out by 
nature, for the rhythmic instinct, which is in evidence 
in every normal child, expresses itself freely in dancing, 
marching, jumping, clapping hands and numerous other 
ways. The teacher who takes advantage of this fact ob- 
tains real and lasting results. 

At the first lesson in rhythm, which should be done 
apart from any tonal work, the teacher should sct the 
metronome at about 50, instructing the pupil to listen 
attentively to the regularity of ticks. After some time 
the metronome should be turned off and the pupil obliged 
to imitate the ticks by tapping with a lead pencil. Next, 
one tone on the piano may be sounded at the same tempo, 
and later on grouped into measures of two and three beat 
time by stressing the first of each two and three tones, 
as follows: 


‘In the teaching eighth notes for the first time play 
i . AB | | 2| 
with the metronome at 50, then 
NAAN 


until the pupil is able to tap the eighths with a pencil 


“The Etude” 
Arts, Section K, Booth 26. 


-clap all the beats heard, to clap strong b 


welcomes you to its headquarters, 1712 Chestnut Street, during t 
Centennial, from June to December, this year, and also at its exhibit in the Palace’ 


Of course, all these devices were not tr 
time, or the baby mind would have Becon 
this would never have done. But little by little 
student was led to accept the verdict of her ear ; 
In a short time her memorizing mind had | + 
that she was playing the “Twelve Easy Studies 0 
bog entirely from memory, and exccutin 0 
correctness and smoothness that was surprising, 

And when at last the bandage was off the in 
and Mary Lu was again reading notes, bot! 
and mother were delighted at the balance 
musical development. 


training something seemed to awaken in | 
ear, recognizing their mutual dependence, 
harmeny natural to one with the heaven-b 
Mary Lu, who had apparently had so lit 
to play. Proper phrasing and delicacy of 
oped with her new understanding; and, 
on, she has become an interested and in 
player. Without this period of intensive 
must undoubtedly have remained in the 
young pupils who depend upon the mind y 
operation of the ear, who rarcly arrive a 
tically creditable, 

Every teacher, it is to be supposed, ha 
of teaching students to listen. 
with about the success that admonishing 
insists on separate hand work at the 


The methods are many. And yet. pup 


from other teachers who seem not to — 
ped to them what Tee listening is. 


tion has ‘et bees apprehended, is to hava 


convey. One who sits beyond® the sight- 
opera. One in the parquet sees it. How 
and see! 


listening. 


without the metronome, but with evenne: 
ee of various ee values may if 


a Hs elstaleg 


firbeipry | 
It is much better for th the sense of rhythm t 
eighths to be played without resorting to 
counting “one and, two and.” The mere ¢ 
time, so often relied upon, is of no practic 
the beat is heard and felt. k 

Another practical application would be t 
in two-beat time, and train the pupil to 


loud for the strong beats, and softer for | 
Next, play pieces of three and four-beé 
through the same process. In a surprisin 
children will be made to feel the differenc 
of these meters and be able to tell which k 
being played. 4 

Is not this training of the feeling for 
advantageous to a pupil than being able te 
ing” at a printed signature that a piece is 
three-four meter? 

The “pouring in” of facts on the pat i 
which is analogous to an appcal to the int 
reversion of the natural order of hu 
The sense of feeling exists in every child, 
ment of the intellect is a gradual growt 
growth of the physical being. Such a meth 
would be a fulfillment of the Pestaloz: 
pedagogy that “Reality must come befor 


ETUDE 
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Chopin As a Master of Form 


he following article is taken in part from an article which appeared 
“London Musical Times” over ten years ago, It will give the earnest 
t, with the patience to read slowly and carefully, a very excellent 
)f the main factors in Chopin's employment of musical form. 

here is probably no musician who has been at once so fortunate and 
‘ortunate in jus posthumous fame as Fyederic Chopin. Fortunate, 
he has attracted the attention of many to whom, as a rule, music 


F THE perfection of Chopin’s writing for 
the instrument there is indeed no need to 
speak; it is sufficiently recognized, in words at 
least (though perhaps it is only those who 

ually played his works who can have any concep- 

how very perfect that perfection is), by all who 
itten on him. But what needs to be pointed out 
is precisely because Chopin was not a pianoforte 

t all, in any special sense, that his writing is so 
Chopin, that is to say, was not primarily a writer 

pianoforte. We cannot imagine him scheming 

ial effects for the instrument, as Liszt, or even 
nn (in rather a blundering way) did, and then 
ating them in his music. In the whole of his 
in the whole, that is, of his mature writing— 
hardly an instance of a passage dragged in merely 
sake of display, or to fill up, or for the sake of 
ecial effect; every passage exists only for the 
its relation to the whole, and apart from that 
vould have no meaning. The perfection of his 
te writing, in short, lies in this—that it is only 

a greater perfection; and it is only when this is 

ed that we can appreciate in any true sense even 

ection of his pianoforte writing itself. 


Chopin’s Conception of Form 


thing further follows almost immediately from 
at has been said. We must not hope to find in 
examples of what theorists are pleased to regard 
)” in the abstract,—or if we do we shall be disap- 

Theoretical writers are fond of dividing form 
erent categories—the “Sonata form,’ “Rondo 
he “Dance form,” and the like. For Chopin—as 
ser—such divisions simply did not exist. Indeed, 
yuld do justice to him we shall do best to start by 
iz that there is such a thing as form, in the 
at all. Only then shall we be in a position to 
/matter from Chopin's own standpoint; and only 
retore, can we realize what he aimed at, and how 
‘he achieved his aim. 


Rough Classification of Chopin’s Works 
(As Regards ‘‘Form’’) 

fication, however, provided it be sufficiently 
and loose, may. be useful as making for 
learness. And, taking Chopin’s works altogether, 
that, roughly, they may be divided into three 
(1) Those pieces which are perfectly homo- 
(as to style and “subject”) throughout, and which 
refore be conveniently described as “one-idea” 
(2) those which are made up of two (at least) 
ideas or “subjects,” and which may accordingly 
| “two-idea” pieces; and (3) those pieces which 
yf a number of “subjects,” and may be described 
pletely developed” pieces. Of course this classifi- 
annot be strictly maintained; each class merges 
one above it; but that being understood, some 
igh classification may make our task easier. It is 
> third of these classes (the “completely devel- 
ileces) that we are here chiefly concerned. Nev- 
, the principles of construction which Chopin 
are so essentially the same throughout all his 
hat it will be well to begin by glancing at the 
) classes. 


The Simplest or ‘“‘One-Idea’’ Pieces 
one idea” pieces (as we have called them) are 
d, of course, slight in length. They are to be 
most exclusively among the Preludes and Etudes. 
w, however, of these—in fact, only a few smaller 
, stich as Nos. 1 to 7, 9, 10, 11, &c.,—can he 
be strictly “one-idea” or absolutely homogeneous 
aut. Mostly they may be sub-divided into tiree 
according to the following plan: (1) A “section” 
g of course on the tonic and making a more or 
nite close either in the tonic cr (more generally) 
led key; (2) another section, naturally springing 
€ preceding and forming a continuation to it: 
the first section repeated, but altered at end so 
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as to remain in tonic. This plan may be conveniently 
represented to the eye by the formula a + b+ a. Nearly 
all Chopin’s Etudes are in the simple form (all of Book 
I. and nearly all of Book II.), and it is also to be found 
in a few other smaller pieces. So clear and simple, how- 
ever, is it that it can hardly be overlooked. As a particu- 
larly cbvious example the third Etude, Book I, may be 
quoted. The first section (a) ends at bar 21; the second 
(b) extends to bar 61; and the first (a) is then repeated 
with one phrase omitted. In the Etude which follows 
immediately, No. 4, the division is less clear; it is not 
easy to say precisely when the first section (a) ends, 
though its return (at bar 51) is clear enough. In this 
Istude, too, as in many others built up on this plan, 
Chopin extends the final section into a little Coda, thus 
emphasizing the sense of tonality, and rounding off the 
design. 


“Two-Idea” Form 


If in a piece built on the above simple plan the three 
sections be more distinctly marked off from each 
other, and given a more distinctly separate character, 
we have what we have called a “two-idea” form, which 
may similarly be expressed by the formula a + b + a. 
This form, in reality, in no way differs from that just 
spoken of, except in the more decided character of its 
sections; and it is, as a matter of fact, impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between them. As decided examples, 
however, of the “two-idea”’ form may be mentioned Etudes 
Nos. 5 and 10 in Book II., which may be contrasted with 
the examples just mentioned of the “one-idea” form. 
Other examples may be found in the Valses (Op. 64, Nos. 
1 and 3; Op. 70, No. 1), the Mazurkas (Op. 17, Nos. 2 
and 4), the Nocturnes (Op. 9, No. 3; Op. 37, No. 1; Op. 
48, Nos. 1 and 2), and the Impromptus (Nos. 1 and 4). 
[Examples, indeed, are very numerous; in fact, by far 
the greater number of Chopin’s pieces are founded on 
this form (which of course is one of the simplest known 
in music), or else, more commonly, on some simple ex- 
tension of it. Such extensions are to be found, indeed, 
in even the smaller homogeneous pieces, especially the Ma- 
zurkas and smaller Valses (which may be said to stand 
about midway between the true homogeneous “one-idea” 
piece just spoken of and the more distinct ‘“two-idea” 
pieces we are here considering) ; and generally they take 
the form of a sub-division of one or other of the sections, 
making the section so divided a complete little piece in 
itself. Thus in the Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 1, we have 
the first section sub-divided (giving the formula a b a + ¢ 
+ aba); in the Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 3, both sections 
are sub-divided (giving the formulaaba+cdc+aba). 
It may be remarked, however, that, as a rule, when the 
first section is sub-divided only the first sub-section is 
heard on the repetition, as in the Mazurkas, Op. 6, No. 1; 
Op. 7, No. 1; the Valse, Op. 69, No. 1 (of which the 
formula is ab a+ c + a); and the Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 
2(aba+cdce+ta). Very often, of course, the first 
and second sections are divided less obviously, as into 
two parts only and so on, giving such forms as are to 
be found in—to take a few examples at random—the Ma- 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHOPIN AT ZELAZOWA-WOLA 
FROM A POLISH ENGRAVING 


makes but little appeal; unfortunate, because, largely through that very cir- 
cumstance, a somewhat false picture of him has little by little been built up. 
His name has served as a peg on which to hang much empty rhetoric. 
we have Chopin the sentimentalist, Chopin the “tone poet,’ Chopin the lover, 
Chopin the (supposed) patriot; but Chopin the musician—for him, indeed, 
we have very far to look, 
his figure grows yearly stronger. 


Thus, 


And yet it is as musician pure and simple that 


zurka, Op. 24, No. 1 (ab-+c-+a); Op. 41, No. 1 (ab 
6 deta bia); Op. 7, No. 3 (a—- bc + a -- e+ a): 
In the last of these, as in some other Mazurkas, a-certain 
unity is given by the repetition of an opening phrase at 
the end. To go, however, over all the varieties to be 
found would be unnecessary as well as tedious; and it is, 
of course, in the larger (or “two-idea’’) pieces that the 
possibilities of this simple form are most strikingly con- 
veyed. In these nearly always the first section is itsclf 
sub-divided, and very often the second: as in the Scherzo, 
Op. 20 (A(a+b+a)+B+A (a+b-+a)); the 
Polonaises, Op. 26, No.2:(A BA + C+AB A); and 
Op. 40, No.2 (A (a+b+a)+B(a+b-+a) + Aa). 
Here, too, very often only the first sub-division of the 
first section is heard on the repetition; and it may be 
remarked that, as in the smaller forms also where tiis 
is the case, and especially where the three sub-sections 
of the first sections are pretty distinctly divided, the effect 
on the hearer is often that of the “Rondo” form. The sim- 
ple form we are considering, however, is capable of even 
wider expansion than in the pieces just named. This 
may be seen from such pieces as the Scherzos, Nos. 3 and 
4, and the Barcarolle. These, it is true, verge towards 
the “completely developed” pieces presently to be consid- 
ered; but in all of them the underlying “three-form” 
(A + B+ A) may be distinctly traced. Another method 
of extension (not so often employed) may be mentioned: 
it lies in the simple device of introducing after the 
repetition of the first section not a new section, but the 
second section again, following this by the first section 
once more,—thus making the formula (A+B+A+B 
+ A). This may be seen very clearly in the second Bal- 
lade (F major) and the third Scherzo (C# minor). 


Chopin’s Mastery of Form Shown in His Perfect Mar age- 
ment of Artistic Resource 

It is, however—and this fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized—not the mere fact that most of Chopin's 
compositions can be reduced to a certain form, or formula 
(satisfying to the eye), that makes him a master of form; 
otherwise any duffer who can compose in accordance 
with some predetermined scheme (and what duffer, alas! 
cannot?) would be a master of form. Jt is in the wealth 
of resource exhibited within the limits of that form that 
his mastery ts shown. 


Reading the Bass Clef 


By Charles F. Wheeler 


READING the notes of the bass clef is an almost in- 
superable difficulty to many beginners. The treble staff 
may be read with facility, yet the bass accompaniment 
must be studied chord by chord and practically mem- 
orized. I was so affected even when I began to play 
the organ in public; and it was only by accident that I 
stumbled upon a remedy. ; 

As certain hymns were to be found in manuscript 
only, and others were to be transposed, I set to work 
copying and transposing. I soon discovered that to 
designate a note of the bass by remembering that it was 
on the fourth line was too great a strain; and gradually, 
with a slight effort, I began to call this note “F.” Prac- 
tice brought progress and I quickly became quite pro- 
ficient in recognizing single notes. These grew into 
chords, and I began to refer mentally to a group of 
notes as the chord “F.” It was only a step then to 
sight-reading, 

Later, of course, when harmony was mastered, my 
ability to read took a slightly different form; but I can 
think of no better means of learning to read the “left 
hand notes” than copying manuscript. 


“Rhythm, melody, and harmony are simply the three- 
fold means of expression, both of the musician and of 
Mother Nature. Of the two, Nature makes the better 
Music, being closer to the heart of God.’—H. Ernest 
Hunt, 
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NOTABLE MUSICAL PROGRAM 
THE PHILADELPHIA SESQUI-CENTENNIA 
1776 - 


May Thirty-First to December First ; | 


The musical events planned for the Sesqui-Centennial promise to be of extraordinary interest. They have been arranged by a Committee of one hun, 
leading musicians of Philadelphia under the Chairmanship of Dr. Herbert J. Tily. All communications should be 
addressed to Craig King, Secretary, 523 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 


1926 


Chairman of Composition 
James Francis Cooke 


Chairman of Organ 


Henry S. Fry 


The program, although not yet complete, is arranged definitely to date, as fol- 
lows: 
BAND CONCERTS 
The following bands will give free concerts daily, afternoon and evening, at a 
music shell overlooking the lake in League Island Park, on the Exposition Grounds: 


Conway June Ist to June 19th 

Thaviu . June 21st to July 17th 

Creatore July 19th to August 14th 
Wheelock August 16th to September 11th 


Harmonica Band contests, massed bands, Army bands, the United States Marine 
Band and other miscellaneous bands are expected to provide additional entertainment. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 


It has been arranged to give one choral concert weekly—12 by Philadelphia socie- 
ties and 12 by visiting organizations. 
June 0) > Gatholict@hoirsghestivaluen senna Nicora A. Montant, Director 
June LOD eve, Messiaen terre semen ati Conducted by Henry Gorpon THUNDER 
: ' Philadelphia Choral Society, Phoenixville Choral Society, Snellenburg 
Chorus, Fortnightly Club 


June L/S Lotivinn Orne raise sae ae eres Conducted by N. Linnsay Norpen 
Mendelssohn Club, Reading Choral Society, Strawbridge’ & Clothier 
Chorus : 


June 19. Liederkranz of New York 
June 21-22. German Sanger fest 
July 29. Negro Music Concert 
Aug. Own, Reqtitem?—-A¢ Verdi) Seen apereen es: See oe ae Hotris Dann, Director 
: New York University Chorus 
Aug. 26. Concert of Negro Spirituals 
Aliptis 2 27. veal la wath sie, carouiyece farce Sern onan Ree eRe By Necro CHorus 
Sept. 3-4. Eisteddfod 
Sept. 23. “The Fall of Babylon” 
Combined Suburban “Choral Societies 


Oct. 14. Concert by Private Schools and Colleges........ Bruce Carry, Director 
Oct. 21. Associated Glee Clubs of Philadelphia 
Oct. 238. fPiblic SchoolsConcerthe aces ee eee Grorce L. Linpsay, Director 
Nov. 18. Concert by Combined Women’s Chorus 
Matinee Musicale@ lubes: aarti net HeLen PuLasxki INNES 
Bhiladelphial Musici@hibs sas. 1iet ae CLARENCE BAWDEN 
Treble Clete eerie see eae et eee Karu J. SCHNEIDER 
Nov. 24. A Capella Concert 
ChoralvAartaSocietyeresum are ator -....H. ALEXANDER MatTrHews 
Mendelssohn @lubwasnnc see cee eee N. Linpsay Norpen 


ORGAN RECITALS 


A four manual organ with practically two hundred stops, valued at $150,000, is 
being built by the Austin Organ Company. 

Recitals will be given in the Auditorium daily from 12 to 1 o’clock by leading or- 
ganists of America and Europe. 


THE ETUDE welcomes you to the Sesqui. Make our establishment your Philadelphia Headquarters. We are located in the 
of the new financial, business, hotel and theatre section of the city. Courteous attendants will be glad to extend assista 
making your welcome memorable. If you desire, have your mail addressed care of THE ETUDE, Philadelphia. 


Chairman of Soloists 
Helen Pulaski Innes 


Chairman of Orchestra 


Leopold Stokowski 


Chairman of Choral 


N. Lindsay Norden © 


Chairman of Bands 


Albert N. Hoxie 


ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


The Philadelphia Orchestra of more than one hundred has been chos; 
official Exposition Orchestra, and Leopold Stokowski has been appointed 
of the orchestra program. } 

It is planned to have two symphonic concerts weekly (Tuesday and S 
and guest conductors have been invited from other American orchestras, e 
period of two weeks, covering the time from June Ist to October Ist, — 

During October and November, if possible, the other American orches| 
their own conductors, will be invited to Appear for a week of two concerts 


PRIZE WORK 


The following prizes were offered in the International Musical Competiti 
Sesqui-Centennial Association : | 


Opera—$3,000—Contest closes March 1st 
Symphony—$2,000—Contest closes April 1st 
Choral—$2,000—Contest closes April 1st 

Ballet, Pageant or Masque—$2,000—Contest closes April Ist 
A Capella Choral Suite—$500—Contest closes April 1st 5 


The Prize Works will be heard during the Sesqui. 


NATIONAL INTERSTATE CONTEST | 


Successful works will be heard at the Sesqui-Centennial, to be conducte 
National ‘Federation of Music Clubs under the auspices of the Sesqui-C 
Music Committee. | 

Prizes of $500.00 each for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Bass, Pianist, 
Violinist and ’Cellist will be awarded to boys and girls under 24 years oj 
highest excellence. 

State contests will be held; then twelve district contests from the State 
Then the final eight winners from the twelve districts will give a grand ¢ 
the Auditorium, using the selections with which the honors were won, aft 
the prizes will be awarded. 


SPRING FESTIVAL 


The Philadelphia Music League will give its fifth annual Spring Festiy 
Stadium on the nights of June 23d and 24th, with a mixed chorus of 1,0( 
ballet, orchestra, band, stage and superstage. 

“America,” a patriotic fantasy in four periods and twenty-three table 
be rendered. 

ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Two thousand male singers from Philadelphia, New York, and cities 
radius of 300 miles will give a grand concert in the Auditorum on Saturday 
ber 27th. 

Leopold Stokowski will be invited to act as Guest Conductor. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS AND CHORUS OF STATES | 


_ A chorus of 5,000 voices, comprising singers from every State in the 
being organized under the auspices of the Philadelphia Music League to supt 
numbers for special events and to give one grand concert. 
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How Can I Raise the Standard of My Playing? 


Some Experiments in the Fundamentals of Passage-Playing 


SEEKING to overcome defects, it 1s wise to con- 
ider, at the beginning, whether they are defects of 
“ar, of musical sense, of general mental attitude, or 
»f the playing mechanism itself—the hand and the 
f the hand. 

‘thmic effects, for instance, may be clearly thought 
ind yet the hand may not carry out the thought. It 
or it may not be able to do so. The reason for its 
e must be found. For rhythm is vitally dependent 
1e, and tone is absolutely dependent on the use of 
inds. 

many cases, tone perception and tone imagination 
be latent but not developed. They need constant 
ig in connection with the development of the mech- 
which produces tone—the hand. 

at is the hand, besides being that mechanism which 
ly touches the keys? It is the free end of the arm. 
f our most common mistakes, in former days, was 
at the hand as if we had no arms, as if we were 
ities, with our hands attached to our shoulders! 
we went a little farther and tried, in the words of 

r, to let our arms “hang like a wet towel.” But 
naxim of Kohler did very little to overcome the 
ul effects of his other maxims in regard to stiff, 
tral positions. But we tried to get some help from 
dea; and then we went a little farther still, and 
our arms from side to side, at convenient pauses, 
Id ourselves that thus we were relaxed, and that 
ow that relaxation would help our playing. How 
hy, were pretty vague in our minds. For we were 
ractically clinging to KGhler’s stiffness. We were 
z grasshoppers of ourselves. Grasshoppers can 
one direction only. They are constructed that way. 
our arms have the most marvelous mechanism for 
z in all directions, and each member of the arms, 
s, has its own equipment for moving in certain 
ons, so that most subtle combinations—compound 
lents—are possible. 


Natural Players 

FE NATURAL players (who knows where Tausig 
‘ot his technic, or Liszt, or d‘Albert, or Carreno, or 
oday, such players as Novaes; who have their tech- 
most perfectly without academic training) make 
tinctively, of the subtle compound movements which 
: has provided, without regard to the restrictions 
hler and his followers. They play! They go to 
rs to be taught many things indeed, but they use 
ools instinctively and rightly. 

we have learned many things about their playing. 
d down movements of the wrist were forbidden. 
ve find them indispensable, if made in the right way 
the right time. Moving the elbow, to help the 
pass under was forbidden. Now we find it most 
if it is done intelligently. Moving the hand in and 
is a horror! Yet we find it a contributing factor of 
est legato, and a fundamental of octaves and other 
notes. We are beginning to see with our eyes, 
most to hear with our eyes, when we listen to the 
players; that is, we are beginning to be able to see 
ley make their effects. 

hen, we try to consider the hand as a part of the 
low can we definitely apply that idea, to improve 
nd rhythm? First, we must consider tone, for that 
iously, the material from which we make rhythm. 
| study the effect of finger alone, and finger plus 
And we must remember that black and white, words 
€r, aré a poor substitute for illustration and imita- 
the keyboard, and so let the ear, and the sense of 
lality, be very much alive in these experiments. 
‘cise 1, Lay the left arm diagonally across the lap, 
Im of the hand down. Lay the right arm across, 
the body than the left arm is, so that the fingers 
right arm lie upon the left arm, just above the 
Be sure that the right wrist lies upon the lap, so 
€ arm is resting heavily at that point. 

1 fingers 2345 of the right hand, and without mov- 
> wrist, play upon the left arm, repeating slowly 
234 5. The fingers fly lightly and freely, in the 
© joint, the hand should feel soft and relaxed. The 
m 1S conscious of a light, definite impact from each 
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American Representative of Ludwig Breithaupt 


Vertical Arm Playing 


XERCISE 2. Now, as each finger drops lightly upon 

the arm, make the wrist slowly rise, vertically and for- 
ward, a little higher with each succeeding finger, 2 3 4 5, 
in one smooth, ascending curve. 

It is important to see that the elbow is loose, so that 
it gradually straightens out, or becomes almost fully 
straightened. 

Drop the wrist again, and repeat the upward swing. 
Let the weight.of the arm thus move from its resting posi- 
tion in the lap (the wrist) to rest on the tip of each fin- 
ger, in turn. The sensation in the left arm will tell you 
whether the arm is resting on the fingertip, or whether 
you are “carrying” the arm in the shoulder. Make this 
test to see whether the fingertip feels heavy or light, as 
it “plays” on the arm. 

Make another test also, a test for pressing. If you are 
pressing, the fingers will feel stiff and tense, and that 
feeling of tension will run back; through the hands, up 
the forearm, even into the upper arm. You will presently 
feel fatigue, and the impact on the left arm will be ex- 
cessively heavy and “thick.” Experiment until you can 
distinguish between pressing and not pressing, or leaning. 
Leaning on the fingertip is right, pressing is wrong. Why? 
Pressing causes fatigue and often deadens the tone in- 
stead of enriching it. Pressure and weight combine in 
the most advanced playing, with splendid effect; but this 
technic should be built up on the freer technic, and with 
great care, to avoid injury to the arm, Moreover, it is 
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not necessary to all styles of playing, not even to all ff 
effects. 

To return to the experiment—when you are “leaning,” 
the fingers will not feel quite as free in the knuckle as 
when the arm was lying quietly and the fingers were doing 
all the work. That is because they are supporting a 
weight and more demand is made on the muscles. But 
they must feel mobile and not stiff. When there is pres- 
sure they will not feel at all mobile. 


Rolling 


Aer you are sure of this up and down movement 
(vertical), try Exercise 3. Take position as in 
Exercise 1. Raise the wrist, and let the arm rest, with 
high wrist, on the second finger. Roll easily sidewise, 
upon 3 4 5, and back to 4 3 2, with high wrist, the wrist 
describing short sidewise curves, while the fingers act 
like the spokes of a wheel. The fingers here may move 
in the knuckles slightly, or, better, not at all, merely re- 
ceiving the weight of the arm. The test of the weight 
is, as in Exercise 2, in the sensation felt by the left arm. 


This movement is the sidewise rolling movement, side- 
wise only, with the wrist level. 

Exercise 4. For the fourth experiment drop the wrist 
to the position of Exercise 2. Play with 2345. On the 
second finger make the wrist rise, but instead of letting 
it continue to move vertically and straight forward, make 
it move diagonally forward,—a movement which is the 
combination of those in Exercises 2 and 3. 

Experiment with these three movements—vertical, rol- 
ling, diagonal till you can easily distinguish between them. 

The next step is to vary the weight on the fingertips, 
beginning with heavy weight and changing gradually to 
light weight, or the reverse, and always distinguish be- 
tween weight and pressure, avoiding pressure. 

There is still another experiment to make with these 
three, and the success of all of them depends on whether 
the experimenter is watching tke feeling in both arms. 

So far, it is probable that each individual finger has 
rested on the left arm in such a way that you have had 
the sensation of a definite, separate impulse for each fin- 
ger, for each spoke of the wheel. Perhaps you remember 
that in the rolling exercise the impacts were not so dis- 
tinct. But now imagine that there is a rim around the 
spokes, in each of the three exercises. Keep the finger- 
tips near the left arm, or touching it, and try to get the 
smoothest possible connection in moving from finger to 
finger, so that you feel a line, and not a series of dots. 
Try, also, with Exercise 2 to roll the arm along in the 
same manner when the wrist is lower, the wrist about 
level with the knuckles. 


Comparing Effects 


INALLY return to the very first position, where the 

wrist is resting on the lap, and contrast the light tap- 
ping of the finger with the smooth rolling or diagonal up 
swing of Exercise 6, and also with the effect of 42 and 4 4, 
where both finger and arm are in movement. 

Exercise 7 is a variation of Exercise 4. Instead of 
beginning with the wrist low, begin with a high wrist, 
and make a gradually descending curve, 5 4 3 2. 

What have these experiments to do with piano playing ? 
They enable you to feel, through the impact of the finger 
on the arm, that there are possibilities of richness and 
power, smoothness, and detachment, good tone (and bad 
tone), all of which are found in the arm when we think 
of the hand as the end of the arm. These are some of the 
possibilities which are utilized, day by day, by the great 
players. 

How shall they be applied to the keyboard, to obtain 
their musical value? 

The postion in which you have held your arm for these 
experiments was well adapted to give you the results of 
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the movements. But it was not favorable for the move- 
ments themselves; for the muscles are less free in action 
when the arms are crossed in front of the body. 

Try, then, the same experiment with the right hand 
resting on the right knee, or just above the knee, the hand 
lying in almost a straight line with the shoulder. Begin 
with the very first exercise, in which the wrist lies flat, 
“resting,” while the fingers only “beat the tattoo.” 

In this form of the experiment, watch carefully the 
way the arm balances on the fingertip—whether it moves 
smoothly and evenly, or whether it ‘‘wobbles” and falls 
more heavily on one finger than on another. Notice also 
the difference between the smooth movement and_ the 
series of jerks in which the fingers had more the effect 
of separate spokes. You will find that the manner in 
which you guide the arm is the factor which makes these 
different effects of smoothness (unity) or jerkiness (sep- 
arated tones). 
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The ‘“‘Soft’’ Hand 


EFORE experimenting with tone-making, say to 

yourself that a soft hand is important. We have to 
remind ourselves frequently of that fact, for we are so 
accustomed to thinking “firm hand’’ that it is not easy 
to remember that the hand should not always be firm. 

At the piano, sit with the elbow a trifle lower than the 
keyboard, otherwise wrist and elbow are not likely to 
move freely. 

+ * 

Place the right hand on( 7} 5 oh a Ag 

Jae! eo} 

At first, play with contact; that is, the fingers are laid 
upon the keys, and they are not lifted to make a stroke 
from the knuckle. There is no stroke. The tone is made 
by the movement of the arm, Place the hand (resting on 
the thumb) so that wrist and knuckle are nearly on a level. 
Swing the wrist down, to make the thumb tone, and swing 
up to make the remaining tones, 

Repeat Exercise 2. Play the ascending figure, 1 2 3 4 5, 
several times, till you begin to feel some command of the 
movement, then play the descending, 5 4 3 2 1, dropping 
the wrist on 5, and gradually rising to 1. 

Repeat all the experiments, without using the finger 
stroke, but following closely, with the ear, all the effects. 
Remember that a hard tone means that the hand is not 
soft, or that the elbow is not moving loosely, or that the 
wrist is not moving loosely. If the tones are unsteady, 
you are not leaning properly, or you are not balancing 
the arm properly, 

Next, repeat Exercise 2, first without finger, and then 
with finger stroke added to the upward swing. Finger 
stroke means only a light swing of the finger, with a good, 
firm “throw” toward the key, but never at any 
high tightly curved position, 

At first, the upward swing of the arm may throw the 
finger off the key. If this happens, the swing is too great, 
or too sudden. Keep trying, till the hand feels secure on 
the key. The swinging motion should add security, should 
swing the hand onto the keys, not off them. 

Next repeat Exercise 3, but with level wrist, and with 
added finger stroke. Finally take Exercise 4 in the same 
manner—rising wrist, in diagonal direction, and finger 
stroke added. 


time a 


Using the Three Movements 


All these three movements are used in playing, 
finger or without. No, 2 is used least, after the prepara- 
tory stage has been finished. No. 3 gives most ra \pidity, 
but, when it is used alone, it is the most difficult to con- 
trol for accuracy in runs. It needs to be combined with 
No. 2, as in No. 4. But for broken octaves, tremolo trill, 
and the like, it is the most important movement, No. 4 
(the combination of 2 and 3) is used const tantly. In rapid 
playing it reduces to a movement so slight that it is hardly 
perceptible to an untrained observer. 


with 


After playing these exercises on the black notes, play 
them also on C, D, E, F, G. The fingers will here be 
slightly curved—slightly, The high knuckle, the fist- 


shaped hand is not the desirable one for ieee effects. 
The pear-shaped hand is better. 

Play next on a broken chord, B, +) PRB core Bw 
GEAB on 1b GuiCron GulipaG: cH onde EASee 

It is evident that adding \ne group of broken chords 
to another—dropping the w ist on the thumb, for ex- 
ample, and then rising again, will give an arpeggio. 
CDE and FGAB 
e273 L234 
of an octave. The low position of the wrist sometimes 
falls on the thumb, sometimes on the second finger, ac- 
cording to the accent and use of the scale. Accents, 
by the way, are made at any point in the rising or fall- 
ing movement, by giving a slight extra impulse in that 
direction. At first the scale should be played with- 
out accent, except on the first and last notes: for the 
arm must learn to make the groups of notes quite 


Likewise two groups, , make the scale 


smooth and “even” in quantity, before making varia- 
tions from the normal. 

Now, if your ear is good, if you have a good sense 
of tone quality, of rhythmic accuracy, and of legato, 
you have already discovered that in respect to these 
three points, the movements which you have been prac- 
tising are vitally important in improving your playing. 
But if you do not yet perceive such possibilities, do not 
feel sure that they do not exist, and do not feel sure that 
your ear is not good. The ear, too, develops with use. 


On Tone Quality 


OR example, the tone that you make—if the direc- 

tions have actually been followed—is of a sweet 
quality; it is long and singing. When you do not use the 
finger, it has very little percussive quality. That is, as 
each tone begins it is less sudden, and more in effect like 
the tone made by playing on instruments with a bow. Of 
course that kind of tone is not always suitable for the 
piano. Most often we prefer the tone which is more de- 
finite in beginning (attack), But both tones are useful; 
and the ear should learn to distinguish them. 

When you really lean on the fingertips your tone has 
a rich quality besides the sweet and singing one. And 
when you add the finger stroke to this arm tone, you 
gain distinctness, definition, without losing richness. 

The tone may not be large, at first. But-as you gain 
confidence, and allow the arm to move freely, the tone 
naturally increases, without losing quality. 

If you experiment with modelling —= =— = -—— —— 
and with accenting, you will find that you can get a satis- 
factory graduation of tones, with no hardness. Bril- 
liancy and hardness are not the same! T[urther, if you 
such as 


apply these arm movements to various figures, 


also to Chopin’ s Revolutionary Etude (measures 35-47) ; 

Prelude in C major; Etude, op. 25 no. 11; Lisst’s Con- 
cert Etude in D flat; Mendelssohn's Spring Song; and 
countless other passages; you can with ease and cer- 
tainty bring out a note clearly, give an accent, complete 
the rhythm—whereas that same note would sound weak 
or thin, might even seem impossible, without the help 
of the arm. Do you ask if it might not be played with 
finger strength alone? The perhaps, after 
months or years of practice, a sacrifice of 
quality. 

Third, you find that one tone flows into another with 
smooth connection and without effort to make the legato. 
And as the ear develops, you will hear that this sort of 
connection, by means of the arm, makes a mature effect 
of grouping, of phrasing, which is usually not possible to 
the young student, and often not attained by the older 
one. 

This legato, although it is advanced in style, is not yet 
the highest artistic legato; that develops out of. still 
more advanced movements. But, if you would get these 
effects which have just been enumerated two things 
must be done: 

First, it is necessary to allow the weight to rest on the 
fingers, and constantly to vary the amount of it. 

Second, the arm must be balanced or swung, exactly 
right, neither with too much impulse nor with too little, 
neither dropping the wrist too often nor too seldom. 

There is an interesting and satisfying proof of the 
naturalness of these movements in this fact, that the 
arm itself, if it is allowed to decide, will choose the 
right moments for balancing, will fit itself to the figure. 
And yet the ear must ever guide the arm; for every 
passage may be played in several ways, and the sensi- 
tive ear must decide whether it may be played in the 
most convenient way for the arm, or whether a less lazy 
way for the arm will give a more satisfying tone. 


The Essential Ear 


HE ear, which at first does not perceive much dif- 

ference in tone quality, can be awakened to a lively 
sense of the different effects, by constant practice in 
listening to the different kinds of tone-making, What 
is more necessary for interpretation than the listening, 
discerning ear? Imagination? Yes; but, without ear, 
how can we imagine tone, or how can we determine 


answer 1s: 
and with 


whether we realize the interpretation that we have 
imagined ? 
Still other edits of these movements become 


clear after experience with them. Speed, for instance, 
is greatly increased. To play a whole group of notes 
with one swing of the arm and only a slight effort from 
the fingers (the effort of taking their places on the keys) 
—this is. quick as thought. Clearness? Certainly the notes 


. This is the extreme high and low position in free c 
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are clear, if the balancing is right. A sligh t adc 
movement from the fingers will give more 
as we have already seen. 

Ease and endurance are increased for thee can 
sons; absence of effort in the small muscles, the 
ing Be rapid notes by the arm movements, 

How far does this “lazy” sort of playing go? y 
to play every composition this way, with more | 
tilting of the arm, more or less vertical movement 
or less rolling, more or less finger? Every scale 
passage can be played in this way, and a few playc 
this style of playing exclusively. But the greates 
ers do not use any one style of playing exclusive 


Individual Choice 4 
When we take lessons from a famous player, we 
ably go to that teacher because we like his or he 
and style. Now each famous player has crystalliz 
ideas into a certain fixed combination of tones anc 


ellings, and therefore of jsmovements which h 
and imagination prefer. That does not mean tl 
never varies from them, but that, 


in general, ( 
ones please him, and certain others displease his 
cal judgment. cree chosen movements may ee 
perfect for this player himself, and entirely 

for some one else, because no two hands are quite 
no two dispositions are alike. If one person p} 
passage with no deviation from “a. straight lin 
black and white keys, that does not prove that 
one else could not accomplish it better by turnir 
straight line into curves. Ideals of tone, conditic 
the hand and the nerve energy, must dechiaiehe 
tion. 

The experiments which have here been describe 
experiments in free curves, not in straight lines, Sh 
lines, free curves and intently controlled curves, ‘all 
are Bie by the greatest players. For some styles ol 
positions require one moy ement, others require other 
ments. But certain players prefer only one styl 
play all compositions in that one style. 


on 


straight-line playing or controle curve” oie 
These experiments are a key to all the free 4 
playing runs of every sort, and they are the 1 
on which every other and more difficult style ca 
If you use such movements constantly, you can al 
from the beginning, have as much “independence 
gers as is needed. You will not have to overeome | 
ness, in order to get smooth, mature phrasing and 
speed, because the stiffness will not be there. — 
In order to develop the movements properly, and 
them dependable they must be practiced and used, 
day, in slow tempo as well as fast, in every so to 
(figure) that you meet, until the arm learns to com 
readiness and supplenesé, to make small mo emen 
well as large ones, and especially to keep the soft, | 
able sensation in the small movements. r 
Note: The writer would be glad to hear ist St 
any readers may have in these experiments. > 
———____ fe: | 
The truce cvolution of art is dependent . a 
realisation of the value of the work of the past, 
cannot even seck to destroy the beautiful things 
have been created by our predecessors without 
eS artistic ROSES in the ii 


have Addit of their own, me blind destruc 
but a poor substitute for creative energy.— 
DuNHILL, 


H BTUDE 
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Making Changes in Tempo 


[Eprtor’s Note.—For years we have been endorsing the notable 
on musical interpretation known as “Principles of Expression in 
oforte Playing,” by A. F. Christiani, probably one of the very finest 
s ever written upon the art. Christiani lived in America for a long 


Ritardando or rallentando, ete. means: gradual, 
sudden, decrease of tempo, viz.: getting slower, 
Iready slower. 

-elerando or stringendo, etc., means gradual, not 
n increase of tempo, i. ¢., getting faster, not already 


h meanings are analogous to crescendo and di- 

ndo. 

» former does not signify forte, but piano, ——=<— 

ing forte. ; 

> latter does not signify piano, but forte, ———— 

ling piano. 

is both strange and true, that the distinction be- 
gradation and sudden change is frequently over- 

1. 

npo has its sudden changes as well as dynamics. 

suddenly faster tempo is not an accelerando. 

uddenly slower tempo is not a ritardando. 

) not refer to those general changes of tempo which 
at the beginning of a new movement, or sometimes 
a movement, but to those temporary changes with- 

movement which are frequently confounded with 

ion, viz.: to the words, 


Pit—more; and MJeno—less; and others. 


se, coupled with other tempo-terms, signify an 
, not a gradual change of speed; for example: 
. 


osso, Pit vivo, Pit allegro, Pit presto, Stretto, etc., 
: faster, at once faster; and 
Meno mosso, Pit adagio, Pit lento, etc., 


»: slower, at once slower. 

difference between such a sudden change and the 
Ul change implied by accelerando and ritardando, 
s frequently of great importance, and is surely 
y of careful notice. 

he second distinction is this: 

words, accelerando and ritardando, are, strictly 
ng, applicable only on a plurality of notes, and 
1 an individual note. To accelerate, or hasten 
an individual note, is absolutely wrong, because 
ythmical duration of the note would be curtailed 
sregarded; hence, the effect would be that of bad 
eeping, instead of permissible tact-freedom. 
retard an individual note or rest, although sub- 
lly permissible, is, nevertheless, a misapplication of 
a of ritardando; inasmuch as an individual note, 
t, may be dwelt on, sustained, prolonged, but can- 
ally be retarded, i.¢., become slower. 

g habit, however, has so accustomed musicians to 
isapplication of the word, that very few even think 
1, still less, point out this difference which, though 
is well worth observing. 


Tenuto and Fermate 


meaning of these terms implies a dwelling on, or 
ing of, a special point—a note, a chord, or rest. 
while tenuto (ten. or ® ) is more employed with- 
ovement, fermate (™) [French point d’orgue, point 
> Germ. Ruhepunkt; It. corona| is chiefly used at 
d of a musical period, or cadence, and requires 
iger duration of the two. 
exact duration of a fermate (™) cannot be stated, 
depends on the character and tempo of the move- 
But, as general guidance, the principle may be 
d, that in slow movements a fermate prolongs 
about twice its value; while in a quick movement 
ongs a note at least three, even four times its 


fact, that tenuto and fermate refer to individual 
merely, renders these terms and indications anal- 
in reference to time, to what sforsando (sfs, fz, 
c.), is, in reference to dynamics, the latter refer- 
ikewise, only to individual points. 
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By ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI 


In fact, everything connected with time has its simili- 
tude in dynamics; for example: 


There are: 
IN DYNAMICS In TIMp 
Five Degrees..... pp, p, m, f, ff....| very slow, slow, mod- 
erate, fast, very 
fast. 
Two Gradations...|crescendo, diminu- 
CMAD” Wo alee nals accelerando, ritar- 
dando. 
Indications Refer- 
ring to Special 
POlntsicnesatt forzando, or sf, fz, 
rfz2, sfz, etc..... tenuto = ten.; fer 
mate = fr. 
pit lento, meno 
Sudden Changes../fp, ffp, fmf....... mosso, etc. 


| pit presto, stretto, 


ete, 
es ee ee CLC 


The analogy, in reference to individual points, is so 
great, and the symphony between emphasis and duration 
so strong, that very frequently notes, marked fz, sfz, a 
etc., also need a tenuto (ten). Or, in other words, em- 
Phasized points can generally bear, and frequently even 
demand, to be dwelt on, sustained, prolonged. 


Rubato 


Rubato, robbed or stolen; hence, rubato tempo, or ruba- 
mento di tempo, robbed or stolen time. The Italians have 
also contra-tempo, and the French contre-temps, as syn- 
onymous terms, both signifying against the time. It 
may also be observed that the simple term, rubato, is 
generally used in preference to rubato tempo. 

1. Any temporary retardation or acceleration is yubato. 
Rubato may be described in several ways. 

2. Any negative grammatical accentuation (for ex- 
ample, syncopation), by which the time becomes robbed 
of its regular accents, is a rubato. 

3. That capricious and disorderly mode of perform- 
ance by which some notes are protracted beyond their 
proper duration and others curtailed, without, however, 
changing the aggregate “duration of each measure, is a 
rubato. 

The first of these three definitions requires no further 
observation. 

The second, likewise, has been fully explained already, 
under Negative Grammatical Accents. 

But the last mode, which is, in fact, the real rubato 
as is usually understood, will receive particular notice. 
This latter mode of performance is the rubato of 
Chopin; very beautiful and artistic when in its proper 
place and limitation, but very ugly and pernicious when 
out of place, or exaggerated. 

It may be executed in two ways: 

1. Both hands in sympathy with each other, i.¢., both 
hands accelerating or retarding together. 

2. Or, the two hands not in sympathy, i.c., the ac- 
companying hand keeping strict time, while the other 
hand alone is playing rubato. 

The latter way is the more beautiful of the two, and 
is the truly artistic rubato, 

Chopin’s often reiterated counsel to his pupils was 
substantially this: “Let your accompanying hand be 
your conductor, and let it keep time, even while your 
other hand plays rubato.” : 

Acting upon his own advice, Chopin was always a 
very good time-keeper; and, in spite of using the 
greatest tact-freedom and taking the widest rubato 
liberties, his tact-transgressions never overstepped the 
limit of moderation or offensively interrupted the gen- 
eral tempo. It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted, 
that a large number of his admirers and imitators, 
forgetting, or perhaps unaware of these well-known 
traditions, imagine they are portraying the style and 
personality of the master, by spasmodically changing 
the gait of movement, at any moment, generally an 
uncalled-for one. They thus misrepresent and caricature 
the very thing about which Chopin was most particu- 
lar, viz.: 

Tact-freedom within strictness ;* 
Tact-strictness within freedom. 

There are musicians, who, believing absolute strict- 

ness to be an essential quality, rarely indulge in a ritard- 


*Tact is the European equivalent of the word beat. 


time and taught in New York City. 
following extract is made from his notable book. 
discussion of accelerando and ritardando he discusses all matters pertain- 
ing to the interesting problems of sudden changes in tempo as follows.] 


He was a pupil of Franz Liszt. The 
After many pages of 


ando or accelerando; while others, fancyving strictness to 
he equivalent to stiffness, hardly play in time at all. 

Of these two extreme classes of performers, the 
first is not quite ¢® objectionable as the second; because 
who would not rather behold the straight-laced, rigid 
marching of a well-disciplined soldier, than the unsteady, 
vacillating gait of a musical rhapsodist, intoxicated by 
conceit or ignorance. 

The former, the realist, though he cannot interest, is, 
nevertheless, a musician; whereas the latter, the idealist, 
exasperates the listener, and is, in reference to time- 
keeping, simply a nuisance. 

Without discussing such extreme cases, which should 
both be avoided, let us remember that the proper 
course to be pursued, in this respect (as in everything 
else pertaining to musical art), is to keep a juste milieu 
—the golden mean—between exaggeration and tameness. 

Accepting this course as the only proper one, we find 
the surest and best safeguard against overdoing, in 
either direction, in Chopin’s advice to his pupils, as 
already quoted. In fact, we cannot overrate the im- 
portance of, or pay too much attention to, the principle 
of Chopin: 


“One hand should be kept in time, while the other 
hand retards or accelerates.” 


Now, it may be said that this is impossible. But 
such is, by no means, the case, Listen, in Italian opera, 
to a first-class singer, and notice how steadily the 
orchestral accompaniment proceeds, while the soloist re- 
tards and accelerates, at almost every moment. 

It is just this steadiness and general not-giving-way 
of the accompaniment which the soloist needs and de- 
sires, expecting only from the conductor that he will 
follow, or either wait for him, at the tenuto or fermate 
points. Just so should the pianist keep time, and yet 
be free in time. 

How well Thalberg understood the art of singing on 
the pianoforte, those who heard him can bear witness. 
And how little the majority of modern pianists know of 
it, is shown by the unsteady way in which they play ac- 
companiments. 


When Thalberg Played 


When Thalberg played a melody, it stood out in bold 
dynamic relief; not because he pounded, but because he 
kept the accompaniment duly subdued. And when he ac- 
celerated, retarded, or embellished his melody, the accom- 
paniment proceeded with steady, unwavering precision, 
unaffected by the emotion displayed in the sole parts. 

This method, far from being stiff or rigid, is not only 
rational and musical, but beautiful and highly artistic; 
never provoking and exasperating, as out-of-time playing 
with both hands, but always gratifying, attractive, and 
possessing a peculiar charm, which would be entirely lost, 
if the accompaniment were dependent on the melody, in- 
stead of independent of it. 

This refers, of course, chiefly to homophonous music, 
and, particularly, to that kind of modern music which has 
a distinctly characteristic rhythm, such as dances and all 
descriptive modern pianoforte compositions. 

Rhythm, being the real life of music, must be impera- 
tively preserved, and not mutilated by fanciful or senti- 
mental changes, at variance with the general character 
of a composition. 

As the idea of a composition lies chiefly in its char- 
acter, and the character is depicted in the rhythm, to muti- 
late the rhythm would be defacing the idea. 

What is a waltz, a polonaise, a barcarole, or a lullaby, 
without the appropriate rhythm essential to each? And 
though, it may be argued, a waltz, a mazurka, a polonaise 
of Chopin, for example, is not really a dance, but a poet- 
ized dance-form; yet, it may be answered, the rhythm 
must, nevertheless, be kept up, or the idea becomes a 
travesty and a farce, instead of being a poetical por- 
traiture. 

I remember reading somewhere, I think in Spohr’s 
auto-biography, that, at an evening-party, Hummel, the 
pianist, was coaxed by some young ladies into playing a 
waltz, for them to dance to. Hummel being in one room, 
while the young folks were dancing in another, kept on 
playing, and, at the same time, conversing for nearly an 
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hour; and, though diversifying his musical subjects in 
every imaginable way, letting even a little fugue creep 
in, yet he never relaxed or changed his time or tempo, 
and kept the merry feet a-going, until the young ladies 
came in a body to thank him, and crown him with an 
improvised wreath made with the flowers of their bou- 
quets. 

Now, although I do not intend to cite Hummel as a 
model as regards poetical interpretation, yet I] mean to 
say that to play a waltz in waltz-tempo could certainly 
not impair the poetry of either the composition or the 
performance; while it is simply absurd to imagine that 
playing out of time, with the impression of its being 
rubato, could produce a more poetical effect. 

Let the student try an experiment with a dance, choos- 
ing a waltz—the most pensive, melancholy, undancelike 
one. Let him play it, first, in the usual lackadaisical 
manner of sentimentalists, i. c., placing sentiment above 
the character of the composition; and then play the 
waltz, again, in the character of a waltz, 7. ¢., keeping 
time with the accompaniment. 

Comparing the effect, or better, judging the effect 
by the impression which each of these modes of render- 
ing has upon competent listeners, the verdict, as to which 
is the most pleasing and acceptable, is scarcely to be 
doubted, and should be convincing. 

A waltz must be a waltz, however opposed the senti- 
ment of its music may be to its rhythm. Whatever rubato 
liberties may be taken with the melody, the rhythm 
(time) must be kept up, at least, in the accompaniment. 
What holds good in the case of a waltz is equally 
exigent in any other piece, in which the character is 
portrayed by the rhythm, such as: marches, mazurkas, 
polonaises, barcaroles, lullabies, serenades, etc., includ- 
ing even nocturnes, romances, and songs without words; 
in fact, every style of modern composition. 

There is, perhaps, no one of the great pianoforte com- 
posers, whose individuality is better adapted to rubato, or 
whose creations more require the use of it, than Chopin; 
and among Chopin’s works there is probably no class 
of composition more susceptible of rubato, than his 
mazurkas. In these, one may find perhaps the strongest 
illustration of his personality, in reference to rubato 
liberties. 

If the student will try these mazurkas, or merely the 
earlier ones (Op. 6 and 7), and can succeed in playing 
them, each hand independently, the one in time, the other 
rubato, he will then understand what an artistic rubato 
signifies, and that its first condition is to guard against 
sacrificing the character of the piece for the sake of 
sentiment. 

Character is the internal life of a piece, engendered 
by the composer; sentiment is the external impression, 
given to the work by the interpreter. Character is an 
intrinsic, positive part of a composition; sentiment, an 
extrinsic, personal matter only. 

Character is innate, steady, precise; and, inasmuch as 
it is wholly expressed by the rhythm, more particularly 
by the time and tempo, the rendering of a piece can 
only be true to the character, if the time and tempo are 
generally upheld. 

Sentiment, on the other hand, is extraneous, unsteady, 
varied; and, though it may be appropriate and true, yet 
it is frequently inappropriate and false. 

It is, therefore, necessary to keep the sentiment under 
control, and always to maintain the character. In fact, 
sentiment should never be allowed to assume a promi- 
nence over, or be detrimental to, the character of a com- 
position. 


A Time Keeper 


By E. Mendes 


WitH pupils whose sense of rhythm needs training, 
I utilize our old friend the kitchen clock for a guide. A 
metronome is not always available, and this substitute 
usually is. 

For scale practice it was excellent, using every tick 
for a note, and then two notes to a tick, This simply 


means that the pupil is playing first at 5 = 60 and then at 
si = 120. The improvement was marked. TRY IT. 


No teacher should be assigned to teach music whose 
training has been wholly within some other field. In 
other words, it should be generally regarded as a viola- 
tion of honest, fair administration, for a board of educa- 
tion to assign a teacher trained in the field of English 
or home economics with no training in music, to the field 
of music teaching. Teachers themselves should regard 
such procedure as a violation of professional ethics.— 
Dr. THomas E. FINEGAN. 


First Steps in Transposition 


By S. M. C. 


Do not expect to learn all about transposition in one 
trial for it is an art slowly acquired. 

Transposition means the writing or playing of a piece 
of music in a key. different from that in hand, at the 
same time retaining the original melody, harmony and 
rhythm, the notes being merely shifted higher or lower, 
thus changing nothing except the key or tonality of the 
composition. 

The first step is to select very easy exercises or pieces, 
which should be played in all the keys until facility is 
acquired. (Perhaps you have not realized that when 
you are playing scales in the circle of fifths you are 
really transposing, for the scale pattern is being carried 
out successively: in keys following at an interval of a 
perfect fifth. 

To make this clear, let us take the familiar “America” 
in the key of F. 


Ex.4 


2S CESSES TS ASR GE eee we oo ee SA 8 TRO ES | 
Sa —— aa es SS a 

a = ee ey es Sas ee ao sess 
fas moe Og J or - 4H) 


We wish this to be in a key one tone lower (E flat) ; 
so we place three flats in the signature and merely shift 
each melody note one degree lower. If we desire the 


complete harmony each note of it is treated in the same 
manner. Notes on lines. drop to the first space below 
them; notes on spaces, to the first line below. 

To transpose a tone higher, merely raise each note 
one degree: F becomes G, G becomes A. When trans- 


er 

posing two degrees higher or lower, the notes 
change from one space to the next or from one | 
the next. 

Accidentals must retain their relative pitch 
Thus, if we wish to sharp a tone that is flat 
signature, we will raise it the necessary half-t 
placing a natural before it. A sharped note wo 
raised a half tone by placing a double sharp be 
To understand many of the principles involved, ; 
ough knowledge of Harmony is indispensable. | 

Transposition must not be confused with mod 
Modulation is a leading from one key to 
the course of a melody. 4 

To transpose a piece a chromatic semitone, { 
stance from A to A-flat, merely change t 
If a sharp key is changed to the same key- 
all the natural tones of the former beco 1 
new key; and at the same time accidental 
come naturals. 


Hymn tunes are excellent for practice. At len; 
mind conceives the transposed notes as if actuall, 
ten. | 

As a final caution, do not attempt to regard th, 
inal notation as continuing, and in altering it | 
keep two keys simultaneously in the mind. 


' On Selecting Music for Pupils 


By Jessie Adkins Greene 2 


Or all the problems which confront a teacher, this is 
one of the most difficult. It not only requires a close 
study of each individual pupil’s needs, but also demands 
a wide knowledge of suitable pieces: Naturally, every 
teacher gains a wider repertoire of teaching material with 
every year of experience; but, when one is living in the 
same locality for several seasons, it is unwise to use 
the same pieces over and over again. I have hit upon 
a plan which has worked out very well. 
class, mostly in the first three grades of study, and 
naturally each pupil must have pieces. It is a fixed rule 
never to assign a piece simply becauie the pupil “likes 
it.’ Jt must, at the same time, solve some technical 
problem for the pupil. If he is studying arpeggios, 
the piece must illustrate by containing arpeggios. If his 
principal difficulty be scales, then a piece must contain 
enough scale work so that by the time he has finished 
studying it he will have mastered, partially ‘at least, the 
scale problem. 

Living far from any music center, one must rely en- 
tirely upon musical catalogs unless one follows this 
(or some similar) plan. 

Along in August, after my class had “lined up” for the 
Fall term, I sat down at the piano with all my several 
years’ numbers of Erunes beside me. I played through 
every piano composition in each number (which I did 
not already know) and, if it seemed to fit some special 
requirement, I jotted down in a notebook the title, opus 
number, composer and the date which it appeared in-THE 
Etupe. After going through in this manner several 
hundred compositions, I at last selected about a hundred, 
trying to have several illustrating the same technical 
difficulty in the same grade. These, with the ones I 


I have a large 


already had in mind to use from my past expi 
which had been tried and proven to be genuinely: 
I ordered “On Sale,” so that before I started t:: 
I had the music and could go over it still furti 
nearly always had some pupil in mind, with a) 
problem to solve, when selecting the piece in tl 
place. The result has been that instead of being re? 
to one piece, the pupil is given a choice of three, ge 
all about the same grade, illustrating the same 
For example, if I wish to initiate a student i 
mysteries of triplets—in quarters, eighths and six 
—I select four pieces written for that exact 7 
and, being quite sure they are in the same grade, 
them and let the student choose which one she lik| 
Immediately one gets away from the inertia f 
pupil who is “taking music.” Given a choice, thi 
develops more discretion, and sometimes even () 
why she likes one piece better than another! The § 
being able to choose a piece is attractive, an 
chosen, the pupil will stay with it longer if it is! 
own selection. Of course I do not always all/ 
pupils to exercise choice (when it comes to the cls 
for generally the beauties of Mozart and Bach 
always on the surface, and close study endear) 
generally speaking, I have found this plan to be :2 
ful, and it gives one a far wider range of teachin} 
rial. No catalog description ever placed the oh 
tion in its entirety before your mind’s eye (an\ 
Some wonderfully well-worked-out things turn out 
utterly banal on rendition. The thing to do is? 
to find the same problem worked out more beau! 
for, after all, if a musical composition has not * 
who on earth wants to hear it? 


What Great Men 


Selected by S. Poraj 


“How many emotions did he awake? In what fiery 
and melancholy dreams did he like to express his soul? 
He became a priest and sang the ossianic loves of the 
heroes of his dreams, their chivalrous joys and the sor- 
rows of his far-away fatherland, his beloved Poland, 
always ready to vanquish.”—Berrtioz. 

“Tf the Tsar, this mighty autocrat.of the North, knew 
what dangerous enemy threatened him in the works of 
Chopin—in those simple melodies of mazurkas—he would 
have prohibited this music. The works of Chopin are 
guns hidden under flowers.”—ScHUMANN, 


Said About Chopin 


“Not one of those great masters, whose missi 
dained by Providence was to reveal the Polish sc), 
the gift to make this revelation with Chopin's 0 
Only in his music, alternatively tender and stor 
and passionate, moving and vigorous, and which \¢ 
from the metrical and rhythmical discipline and i 
endure the metronome—only in this music one! 
feels and recognizes that our whole nation, our owe 
try, that whole Poland lives, feels and acts: in 
rubato.” —IGNACE PADEREWSKI, = 


E ETUDE 


SKRIABIN AS A YOUNG MAN 


ORE AND MORE the name of 
Alexander Skriabin (1872-1915) is 
coming to the front in the musical 
4, As with all true geniuses, it has 
1 considerable time for Skriabin to 
scognized; and it will be many, many 
; before some of his works are thor- 
ly appreciated, even by a small group. 
herein lies the difficulty in understand- 
and appreciating Skriabin’s works, 
ially his later compositions? The 
ulties are not with the creator of the 
arpieces, but with the insufficient 
‘ity of the listener to grasp the ideals 
ideas of the composer. The true 
sr creates a work of art free from 
ational and personal influence, free 
all thought of gaining fame or 
‘ial advantages. True masterpieces 
reated unselfishly, just for the glory 
he beautiful and sublime in life. 
efore the imagination does not bind 
to nature and human life, but strives 
t humanity to spiritual heights where 
tuman soul feels .itself at one with 
ion. Skriabin wishes his art to carry 
» an unusually elevated plane; and, 
fore, we come to a full appreciation 
s genius only by comparing him with 
reatest geniuses in musical art. We 
selected for this purpose four of 
greatest: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner. ; 


Bach’s Exalted Place 

HY does Bach hold the exalted 
place conceded to him in the musical 
1; why is he regarded as the great- 
omposer of all? Bach's works are 
uurest musical offerings which ever 
been presented to us; and the spirit 
e ideas expressed in his art is so 
2, sO pure, that he brings us into 
nly spheres, where man is almost 
igured into a spirit-being. There is 
erature hardly an example similar 
ich. The nearest to him in spirit is 
ius; and perhaps for the same rea- 
oth are comparatively little under- 

Few individuals can feel the lofty 
‘s in which Bach reigns. The same 
duals who appreciate the “Upani- 
.” Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” Goethe’s 
t,” and Nietzsche’s “Zarathustra,” 
9 most likely the ones who fully 
stand Bach and Skriabin. 

iabin in his later works, like Bach, 
us. out of our earthly surroundings 
eights where the human body ceases 
felt as body, where physical phenom- 
to longer seem to exist in reality. 
‘rarely can an interpreter be found 
iceive such elevation and purity of 
xpression, Certain works of Skriabin 
pd on the part of both performer 
stener a corresponding mental devel- 
it and high psychic aim, for their 


a 
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The Art of Alexander 
Nikolaievitch Skriabin 


By SIEGFRIED 


[EpirortaL Note :—In accordance 
with its policy of keeping the readers 
of Tur Erupe Music Magazine in- 
formed upon all phases of musical 
art as seen from different angles, we 
present the following dithyrambic ap- 
preciation of the art of Skriabin (pro- 
nounced Skrabeen and often spelled 
Scriabine). THe Erupe is not al- 
ways in complete editorial sympathy 
with the articles it publishes; but it 
frequently brings forth articles by in- 
telligent and experienced writers, 
with points of view different from 
our own, for the express purpose of 
giving the reader different thought 
channels and permitting him to make 
decisions not dictated by any one ed- 
itor or group of editors. We feel that 
the present writer is perhaps too 
chauvinistic in this article. We con- 
fess to a great fondness for many of 
Skviabin’s notable works. Others do 
not appeal to us. 

Skriabin was born at Moscow, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1872, and died there April 
27th, 1915. At first educated for a 
military career, he turned toward 


LAVOIE-HERZ 


music and studied under Savonof and 
Taneiev. He lived for some time in 
Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam. 
Later he became Professor of Piano- 
forte Playing at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. His carlier works bore 
some slight resemblance to those of 
Chopin; and he has been rather in- 
appropriately called “The Russian 
Chopin” for that reason. In later life 
he turned from the very exquisite and 
polished style of his youth to one that 
became more iconoclastic than most 
of his contemporaries. In fact, many 
have felt that his later style is quite 
dysphonic. Others with caviar tastes 
have become uncontrollably fond of 
Skriabin with his “mystic chords” and 
his fanciful comparison of music with 
colors. That he had the powers of a 
master and wrote in masterly fashion 
ts admitted; but what the final assay 
of lis works will reveal, when they 
have passed through the laboratory 
of Father Time, ts still unknown. One 
of the delightful earlier compositions 
of Skriabin appears in this issue of 
Tue Erupe. | 


adequate comprehension, appreciation, and 
interpretation. In Bach and Skriabin we 
feel the soaring of the better self in all 
mankind; both are true mystics and both 
possess a deep religious nature. 


The Sublime Mozart 

HEN we now compare the works 

of Mozart and Skriabin, we are 
first overcome by the strange feeling that 
these two have little or nothing in com- 
mon; and still there is one musical plane 
on which Mozart and Skriabin meet. 
Where is there a genius who has given 
us in his work such pure joy, such golden 
sunshine, such fairylike lightness, such 
exquisite feeling, such expressions of 
sublime beauty, as Mozart? And all this 
can truly be said also of Skriabin. The 
delicacy of expression and fineness of text- 
ure in Skriabin breathe the very spirit 
of Mozart; and as unlike as both seem 
to us on first thought, we have, indeed, 
two very closely related spirits in Mozart 
and Skriabin. 

The sublime heights in which the spirit 
of Bach and Mozart moves, are not always 
the abode of Beethoven’s thoughts. His 
adagios, indeed, have their home in these 
lofty, serene spheres; but at times he: 
abandons this divine realm of artistic 
creation and comes down to our glorious 
earth, to speak to us in a more human 
language. Beethoven’s art expresses well 
the thought of his contemporary, Goethe: 
“Two souls, alas, dwell within my body.” 
Most works of Skriabin express the strug- 
gle of these two forces battling against 
each other. We are thrust as into Cyclope- 
an battles; but always the spirit of light- 
ness, the positive spirit, is victorious. No 
matter how deep down Beethoven or 
Skriabin bring us, at the end our spirits 
are guided to and stray on lofty heights. 


Beethoven and Wagner 

\ EK HAVE = seen how Beethoven 

descends from heavenly heights into 
the valleys of the earth, and translates 
the language of the gods into expressions 
of the human soul. Wagner works in 
exactly the opposite way. Wagner's ge- 
nius succeeded in translating human _pas- 
sions into divine language, in raising 


human love to divine love, in transforming 
our earth into spiritual spheres. Wagner 
achieved the transfiguration of all human 
passions: love, hate, pain, joy. There is 
hardly a composition by Skriabin where 
such is not the case, and at times he even 
adds to the magnificent structure Wagner 
has left us. Such ecstasy as Skriabin 
expresses in his symphonies and some of 
his pianoforte sonatas, makes them peaks 
in artistic creation never reached by any- 
one before him. 

Considering the variety of elements of 
which Skriabin’s genius was composed, we 
stand in awe before a composer of the first 
rank, who has written his greatest works 
in a language eliminating all national char- 
acteristics. and colors, who is the first 
Russian creative genius to become inter- 
national in the same sense as a Bach, a 
Shakespeare, or a Michael Angelo. This 
is where Skriabin as a musical genius 
stands; we come now to his equally impor- 
tant and perhaps more important position 
as a great man of true prophetic vision. 

The great movement and effervescence 
in the art-life of our epoch signifies a 
critical point, a turning point in our whole 
life and civilization. This turning point 
opens a new perspective on immense dis- 
tances, where, out of new conflicts, new 
victories will be gained for humanity. 
The great disunion which permeates our 
present day world, which makes man ail- 
ing,’ weak, and in need of recuperation, 
appears in a certain degree as a contrast 
between life and art. 


Skriabin’s Later Art 

N SKRIABIN’S later works, beginning 

with the fifth sonata for pianoforte, 
the master’s aim was to reunite art and 
life, to reconquer a view of the world, 
that is, to create anew and to lay a found- 
ation for a view of the world through 
which man again might learn to see beauty 
and to create beauty. Skriabin’s great and 
daring deed was that he proclaimed in the 
most fervent expression of the soul what 
all deep spirits had already long felt in 
theirs: that all truly great human life 
bears in itself a longing to create art as 
the most noble and highest vocation of 
man; that all human civilization, without 
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ALEXANDER NIKOLAIEVITCH SKRIABIN 


vigorous activity of the art-force of the 
human soul, would serve only bestial 
coarseness and barbarism. 

Life and art, thus united in a har- 
monious whole, is the realization of Skri- 
abin’s work. It is therefore quite logical 
that Skriabin should see the same laws 
working in nature as in art, and thus 
evolve out of Nature’s chord his musical 
expression, following the laws of acous- 
tics. It is erroneous to say that Skriabin 
founded a new scale! He did, however, in- 
vent a practically new art of musical ex- 
pression. He constructs a certain series 
of tones to serve as a fundamental chord, 
which suits the particular feeling he wants 
to express in his work, and out of this one 
extended harmony, accepting the whole 
series of intervals, seventh, ninth, and thir- 
teenth, as a concord, using it only on a 
very few roots, he evolves his magnificent 
structure. It is in this-manner that Skria- 
bin has revolutionized music. 


A Steady Advance 

HE STEADY onward progression in 
Skriabin’s art is very remarkable. The 
progress of evolution is clearly marked in 
his works. With every new opus he makes 
a definite step forward in technic and ex- 
pression. Following his works through his 
early compositions for piano, his many 
Preludes, Studies, Poems and Sonatas, or 
his compositions for orchestra, we can 
clearly see the various stages in the evolu- 
tion of his scale. This progression is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the conception of 
his works for orchestra. His first Sym- 
phony is called a “Hymn to Art.” His 
third Symphony, “The Divine Poem,” ex- 
presses the spirit’s liberation from its 
earthly fetters, while his “Poem of Ec- 
stasy” voices the highest of all joys: cre- 
ative activity. In “Prometheus” he reached 
the highest point of ecstasy, which was 
to have been carried further still by his 
proposed “Mystery,” in which sound, color, 
and movement were to be united in ex- 
pressing one fundamental religious idea. 
Skriabin, by means of his music, was 
striving to obtain that state of ecstasy 
which a mystic like Plotinus calls “illu- 
mination.” It is not in thought, however, 
but in feeling that we discern the infinite. 
Therefore the ancient Hebrews wisely re- 
quired music as the medium for divine in- 
spiration, in the schools of their prophets. 
This proves that not conceptual speech, 
but music, rather, is the element through 
which we are best reached by mystical 
truth. When Skriabin gives us his offer- 
ings, be it the “Poeme Nocturne” or “Vers 
La Flamme” or “Prometheus,” they are 
not expressions of religious experience; 
these works are religious experience itself, 
We never should rationalize our most 
sacred instincts. We cannot translate the 
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music of the soul into. the vernacular of 
the intellect. Like music, ecstatic experi- 
ence is an unanalyzable state of mind. We 
could ‘say, in the words of Spinoza, “Music 
is that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself.’ To sound the depth of 
mystical music as Skriabin has shown us 
how to do, is to come into touch with that 
which is the very quintessence of spiritual 
beauty itself. Hence the future of music 
as the aesthetic organ of the religious con- 
sciousness, abounds with immense possi- 
bilities, and we know of no music so en- 
tirely spiritual as that of the later Skria- 
bin, which for this reason is of inestimable 
value precisely in our present generation. 


Back to Fundamentals 


O ACCOMPLISH this, Skriabin, the 

philosopher-musician, goes back to 
the fundament of life, of nature, out 
of whose mysterious depths spring forth 
all wild and passionate desires which 
in man strive after form and expression. 
To form joy out of pain, to transform 
the most shattering tragedy of death into 
the forces of life, to intoxicate one’s self 
with the unfathomable for the purpose of 
creating dream-pictures in the divine ine- 
briation of the soul—this is the purpose of 
music for Skriabin. 

In this music, man, the incarnated dis- 
sonance, the eternal personification of life 
and death, liberates himself and triumphs 
over his whole contradictory being, to 
form the transfiguration of death, to create 
forms in which he celebrates his own sal- 
vation from the somber side of life. Here 
music is no longer mere play and jesting; 
it is the highest and yet the most joyful 
solemnity; it returns again, to serve life. 
It proclaims to us in overwhelming and 
prophetic tone-phrases that we have missed 
the understanding of life by far, when 
with rule and quadrant we measure its 
length and breadth. It tells us that nature 
is not wholly defined by the scientist armed 
with the microscope and telescope. It 
teaches us to listen to the wafting of a 
spiritual force, the roaring of which we 
indeed hear, but whose source and goal we 
never will know. 

This spiritual force brings forth ele- 
mental forces, instincts, passions, and 
friendships, which man is capable of form- 
ing and developing, to which he can give 
measure and direction, but whose coming 
and going, ebbing and flowing, are not 
within his power. Divine inspirations and 
divine visions are the true elements of 
human life. In these the soul in itself 
feels a creative life; in these it is itself a 
proof that its constraint is no slavery, but 
freedom, that its deepest woe is a creating 
life, a creating joy! 


Skriabin’s, ‘‘Credo’’ 


T IS very significant that Skriabin did 
not attribute an all too great impor- 
tance to the creative activity within his 
musical capacity. Constantly the most 
profound and most difficult problems 
which human spirit has tried to solve, 
occupied his mind. Art should cease to 
exist as an independent form of expression 
for the creative spirit, according to Skria- 
bin’s metaphysical conception of it. . Art 
was to dissolve itself and was entirely to 
be absorbed by a much more deeply affect- 
ing creative activity, which would touch 
the very roots of all being. 

This conviction was based upon Skria- 
bin’s mystical-philosophical view of the 
world, with which his art in all its ex- 
pressions was inseparably united. The one 
idea which dominated the whole life of 
Skriabin, as well as his thoughts and work, 
was fundamentally an idea of liberation. 
The “Mystery” which appeared to him as 
the highest expression of his artistic life’s 
work, as the sole aim and sole meaning of 
his existence, was not only to be a work of 
art, but a cosmic act, the completion of a 
macrocosmic and microcosmic process: 


salvation for humanity from the chains of 
the prevailing mode of existence. The idea 
of the “Mystery” was based on two funda- 
mental thoughts: the thought of a magic 
power of art, especially of music, to call 
forth undreamed spiritual and perhaps 
even physical powers, and the thought of 
the self-glorification and self-assertion of 
the creative spirit, the “Yea Saying” in the 
Nietzschean sense. 

The psychic reaction to art may be ex- 
tremely diversified as to type. It may 
vary from a purely aesthetic, disinterested 
pleasure, to the deeper reacting spiritual 
process of purification, the catharsis of the 
old Greeks, or to the calling forth of the 
highest spiritual reaction, ecstasy, the 
extreme consequences of which lie already 
beyond natural happenings. The passionate 


longing and painful searching for the 
meaning of art and life itself, guided 


Skriabin at last to heights of radiating 
self-assertion. He endeavored to perceive 
in the depths of his own artistic conscious- 


ness the essence of the general principle 


of creation. 
Skriabin thought himself conscious of 


the fact that he was free in his creative 
activity, that his “ego” was the creator of 
his world, that it was he himself who called 
forth to life the pains and joys of this 
world. He perceived that on the play of 
change, of contrasting emotions and ex- 
periences is based the only eternal meaning 
of creation. Skriabin was further cog- 
nizant of the fact that this process always 
and everywhere is aimless in _ itself, 
although at all times and everywhere 
imaginary aims have been fathered upon it, 
to which it apparently strives with ele- 
mental power, although it really created 
them itself—just as the artist never comes 
to rest but always piles new obstacles in 
his way, again -and again, in the over- 
coming of which he finds pleasure, and 
stakes for himself always new and fur- 
ther distant aims which he tries to reach in 
never satisfied longing. 


The Final Analysis 


HIS analogy brought Skriabin to a 
final analysis. He had to make the 
step from the microcosm of his own ego 
to the macrocosm of the edifice of the uni- 
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How Shall I Memorize ? 


By Isabel Denison Hilton 


Tue eternal fear of forgetting drives 
many a musician to despair. The occa- 
sional lapse of memory, in itself, may not 
be serious, but-the nervousness, caused by 
improper and careless memorizing, is seri- 
ous, and often mars the performance of 
an otherwise talented artist. ear is as- 
suredly the first step to failure; hence 
every condition which provokes it should 
be removed if possible. It robs the per- 
former of the joy which every true artist 
should feel when imparting the beauty of 
his art to others, a pleasure which if lack- 
ing on the part of the artist will be lack- 
ing as well on the part of the audience. 

Too few students are trained in proper 
methods of memorizing. Memory work is 
assigned but the student is left to accom- 
plish the task in any way that he can de- 
vise which is seldom the best way. 

Probably the easiest and quickest method 
of memorizing which the majority of stu- 
dents will use if left to their own devices, 
is that of finger memory. This ability of 
the fingers to reproduce mechanically after 
numerous repetitions is natural with the 
majority of students and requires practi- 
cally no mental effort. It comes easily; 
but many have found to their sorrow that 
it goes easily during public performance. 
Such a student trusts to his fingers alone 
to find their way through the intricate 
mazes of a composition, just as a driver, 
caught out on a dark night, trusts to his 
faithful horse to keep the road and find 
the way home. The trouble comes, how- 
ever, when the player, under the stress of 
public performance, becomes distrustful of 
his fingers, takes the reins, as it were, and 
attempts to drive without any mental 
knowledge of the road, and consequently 
loses the way. 

A second method which comes easy to 
many students might be termed for pur- 


poses of this article, eye memory. By it 
the student is able to see his music before 
him after the book is closed, because the 
visual impression of each note is retained. 
This faculty, while it should not be relied 
upon exclusively, is a great asset to those 
who possess it. 

A third method, used by many students, 
might very simply be termed ear memory. 
When the musical ear is very keen and 
alert, it greatly facilitates the process of 
memorizing by easily retaining melody and 
harmony. 

While none of these three methods 
should be relied upon alone, each has its 
place and value in developing and making 
possible a practically infallible memory. 
But the teacher must insist that there be 
in addition to these, a solid foundation 
knowledge of the picce in hand. And such 
can come only by hard, concentrated study 
of one measure at a time, until all is so 
mastered that the student can write it out 
or think it out, away from the piano, if 
necessary, or be able to begin playing in 
the middle of any measure or phrase that 
the teacher may designate, and proceed 
correctly. It is said that Leschetizky 
recommended that his punils memorize 
their compositions, before playing them at 
all, by learning each hand separately, a 
measure at a time, then putting the hands 
together with the music closed. To some 
this may seem like unnecessary drudgery, 
but nothing less can insure the proper 


mental poise in public performance. 


If the pupil can do this and, in addition, 
is able to play from finger memory, by 
visualization, and by the help of a trained 
ear, then he is fortified four-fold against 
lapse of memory in public. In the meas- 
ure that the student is able to use and 
combine these various memory aids, just 
to that degree is he immune from the fear 
of forgetting. 


How Good Teachers Make Interest 


By Ainslee H. Perkins, Jr. 


By stimulating the pupil to ask ques- 
tionswhich are answered quietly and 
definitely. 

By leading pupils to move and think 
leisurely in their work. Hurry militates 
against both music and general culture. 

By giving tactful replies to pupils in all 
their queries. 


By becoming not alone a teacher but as 
well a friend to the pupil. 

By giving the student some angle from 
which to work, which will make practice 
interesting. 

By being careful that the pupil is ad- 
vanced to a new problem only after he 
has mastered the one in hand. 


“machine, and later the player-pian 


“decided change in the entite situati 


Many teachers make the mistak 
young pupils of having every : 
eree harder than the previous one, 
do not reflect that a beginner’s att 
is nearly always completely monoj 
by reading mere notes and locatj 
on the keyboard, and the fewer con 
ties of time, rhythm, or sharps an 
that are introduced, the less hamper: 
be the player’s development. __ 

For this reason—if the pupil is 
lightning assimilator—when he has 
tered a piece in one grade he ‘shor 
given several other pieces Ol ‘the 
standard. These will give him p 
confidence, and he will feel he h 
real grasp of what he already | 
before getting involved in add 
nicalities. Moreover, by this plan ay 
ster quickly acquires a little repertc 
playable pieces, and is exhilarated 
consciousness of acon a J 
the principle of each piece harder th 
last, the repertoire accumulates with 
ful ‘tediousaee 

Every player likes to have a num 
pieces over which he has entire con 
pieces which he can play in his r 
moods, and can render without f 
breakdown, alone, or in the prese 
auditors. And as we auditors knoy 
the youthful pianist is too often gr 
with a tough proposition which | 
strain on all his powers. But wh; 
can you expect; these are the pie 
has been given by his teacher. 

How much better it would be o 
occasions if the player had a num 
easier compositions which he couli 
with assurance and gusto! This 
smooth the way for many a pianist 
pedestrian type, and possibly deli’ 
from much of that murderous j 
pianism which unmercifully afflic 


_ delicate nerves. 


Testing Accuracy 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


ae you explain the differenis be 
. A tie and a slur? es 
: A chromatic half-step and a ¢ 
half-step ? 
3. Simple and compound measur 
4. “The smallest possible crossin 
“the largest possible crossing?” 
5. The principal note and the al 
note of a trill? | 
6. Pulsation and Rhythm? 
7. Absolute pitch and relative pit 
8. Attack movement and ineomp 
tack ? 
9. Homophony and polypholle 
10. Augmentation and diminution 
11, Melody and counter-melody? 
12. Musical punctuation signs ai 
torical marks in music? 
13. Being an impresario and eins 
ductor ? y 
14. Opera and oratorio? oh 
15. Musical orthography and 
chirography ? } | 


A New Phase of School I 


ae, 
| “Ever since the perfecting of the 


has been growing another new D 
‘school music which has brought | 


opportunity to study music itself, 
than about it, has metamorphosed th) 
plan of study. Music appreciat, 
now become the most fascinatit 1 
vital phase of school music.” 

—Mrs, Frances El 
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Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pert 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


Questions Auswered Department, 


The Location of Grace-Notes 


letter has recently come from Professor Emil 
ce, of Dresden, in which he disputes the statement 
I made in last September’s Erupe that, as a rule, 
lort appoggiatura, or “grace-note,” should come di- 
on the beat. He says: 


There are two different kinds of grace notes, the 
ng and the short, The first one may be recognized 
nmediately by the little bar which goes through the 
eck of the note: a . These should be played just as 
neir name indicates, before tlre principal note, be- 
sre which they are placed. This is just contrary, 
nerefore, to your explanation in Example 2 of the 
ttle notes in Hxample 1, which have the bar through 
he neck. 


s, therefore, up to me to cite authorities in support 
y position, ap) 

the article Appoggiatura, in Grove’s Dictionary of 
- and Musicians, Mr. Franklin Taylor says: 


(The Appoggiatura) consists in suspending or de- 
ying a note of a melody by means of a note intvo- 
uced before it; the time required for its perform- 
nee, whether long or short, being always taken from 
he value of the principal note, 


then gives examples of the way in which the long 


srt appoggiaturas should be played, such as the fol- 


o: 
5: 


Ex.1 
Written 
sh 


the Cotta Edition of the classics (one of the finest 
an editions), the above rule is strictly adhered to 
e explanatory footnotes. For instance, the grace- 
in the first movement of Mozart’s Sonata in C 
r are thus explained: 


Ex.2 
i Written 


similar position in regard to the classics is taken by 
ard Dannreuther in his valuable and comprehensive 
-on Musical Ornamentation (two volumes). Com- 
o the nineteenth century romanticists, he shows how 
sionally, however, the grace-note anticipates the prin- 
note. Schumann, especially, took pains to point out 
an exception by printing the grace-note in the 
ous bar. Here is a case from his Sonata in I° sharp 
w, Op. 11, where the grace-note in the left-hand 
is clearly anticipatory, while that in the right-hand 
comes on the first beat: 


me years ago I had the pleasure of studying with 
Dannreuther, and remember his insistence on the 
ral rule that grace-notes should replace the note 
h they precede. Chopin and Schumann, he said, par- 


‘ 


— - 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


ticularly stressed this rule. At the Library of Congress 
in Washington I recently examined Chopin’s original 
manuscript of the Mazurka in B Minor, Op. 33, No. 4, 
and noted how carefully he placed the grace-notes over 
their accompanying basses, as at the beginning: 


Ex.4 


Undoubtedly there are many of the grace-notes in 
the works of modern compose:s which are intended to 
be anticipatory. Such ambiguity is one of the many de- 
fects in our musical notation—defects that can be reme- 
died only by the good taste and judgment of the per- 
former. But, despite these exceptions, the weight of 
authority seems overwhelmingly in favor of my state- 
ment that a grace-note should, as a rule, be played in 
place of the note to which it belongs, which is sounded 
immediately after. 


Use of the Pedal 


In Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, measures 99 
and 100, should the damper pedal be held down con- 
tinuously, or should it be released for the three 
staccato notes of the motive in the bass? I have 
played it the former way. but recently heard a musi- 
cian of authority play it the latter way, and wondered 
which is correct, ee 


De 


Inasmuch as Beethoven himself gave no explicit direc- 
tion for this passage, one may consult his own taste and 
sense of fitness. Remembering, however, that the pedal 
was more sparingly used in Beethoven’s time than at 
present, also that the classic composers stressed clearness 
of outline and of utterance, I am inclined to favor the 
second way you mention, with, however, a touch of the 
pedal on the third staccato note, since it comes on the 
accented beat of.the measure. Hence the passage would 
be played: 


Very Young Children 


Before me are letters from Mrs. B. G. K., Mrs. C. P. 
C., and Mrs. N. E. C., all asking advice as to how to 
teach children whose ages range from four and a half 
to six years. 

I know of no better materials for this purpose than 
the two books by John M. Williams—Tunes for Tiny 
Tots, and First Year at the Piano. The first of these 
presents little tunes with attractive words. Both clefs 
are employed from the first; and the hands are used in 
alternation throughout. The second book starts in simi- 
lar fashion, but is more extensive in scope. 

To make lessons a success with such young aspirants, 
teaching and practice periods should be very short—not 
over twenty minutes each. Mothers must also be taught 
to coOperate with the teacher, by regulating and super- 
vising the practice. 

An excellent supplement to these short individual les- 
sons is kindergarten class work. Form a group of at 
least three or four of the ‘Tiny Tots,’ and arrange 
for them to meet once or twice a week. You will find 
inspiration for this work from the Musical Kindergar- 
ten Method, by Daniel Batchellor and Charles Landon, 
and from Half Hour Lessons in Music, by Mrs. Her- 
mann Kotschmar. Such group work will whet the inter- 
est of the children, and will give them a good drill on 
foundational material. 


a>>. 
eraett oe 


aining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘“‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


A somewhat different problem is presented by Mrs. 
E. M. B., who says: 

Iam writing for advice as to how you would teach 
my little daughter, just six years old. She seems to 
be excentionally gifted. I have been her teacher for 
two years. 

To begin with, she has perfect pitch, and impro- 
vises pretty little pieces, making use of different 
eadences. She sang her first melody when but a year 
and a half old, and at two and a half sang over one 
hundred and fifty songs. Sle transposes and plays 
easily by ear. She will sit down suddenly and play, 
for example, Schumann’s Merry Peasant perfectly ; 
yet I have never taught it to her, and may not have 
played it for years. 

Please tell me if you consider her talents abnormal, 
and what books I should take next. 

Certainly, your little girl seems to be particularly 
gifted and ought to develop into an exceptional pianist. 
Do you know H. Lemoine’s Fifty Juvenile Studies, Op. 
37 (two books)? These are very melodious and attrac- 
tive, and are written especially for small hands. Along 
the same lines is Burgmiiller’s 25 Easy and Progressive 
Studies, Op. 100. Meanwhile, there are plenty of easy 
classics, such as Bach’s Little Preludes and I’'ugues and 
Schumann’s Children’s Pieces, Op. 68; as well as a plen- 
tiful supply of well edited modern pieces. Don’t force 
the little daughter, however. Make her music hour a 


real joy! 


Hearing Music 


My pupils have no opportunity to hear good 
musie and performers, as I live in a small town, 
where concerts are rare. How can I better these 
conditions ? Vouk 

As a piano teacher, you ought to pull every wire to 
remedy this serious handicap; for nothing is so neces- 
sary for music students as listening to expert perform- 
ances. 

Can you not yourself furnish some of the needed op- 
portunities? Gather your pupils together at your studio 
occasionally, and play to them a short program, prefac- 
ing each piece by a few remarks as to its composer, 
themes, and the like. After playing the piece, ask ques- 
tions about its form, melody, rhythm, and any individual 
features. Perhaps you could broaden the program by 
calling some singer or violinist to your assistance. 

Again, you may arrange to have a program played by 
pupils, with explanatory remarks and questions, as sug- 
gested above. 

Possibly, too, you may be able to interest enough people 
in your town to subscribe for a series of recitals by lead- 
ing artists. A determined effort of this kind may bring 
lasting results in arousing musical enthusiasm in your 
community. 

Finally there is the possibility of obtaining one of the 
better class of player-pianos, by means of which pupils 
may hear faithful reproductions of the performance of 
expert pianists. We now have opportunities of this 
nature such as have been offered to no former genera- 
tion, and which bring the cream of pianistic interpreta- 
tion within the limits of the smallest town! 


Studies for a Young Pupil 


What book do you advise for a seven-year-old 
child after she finishes John Williams’ Very First 
Piano Book? Mrs. T. 8S. L. 

For technical studies, give her the second book of E. 
Biehl’s Op. 7, or Brauer’s Op. 15. These studies may 
be made especially useful by playing them at different 
rates of speed and degrees of force. They may be 
alternated with such phrasing studies as Burgraiiller’s 
Op. 100. 
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THOSE IGNORANT RUSSIANS 


“We May be sure that the music of the 
twentieth century cannot live any more by 
theory than the music of the seventeenth 
century could,’ remarks Ernest Newman 
in A Musical Critic’s Holiday. “Music is it- 
self, one and indivisible; it will not submit 
to be deprived of this or that mode of 
expression, this or that resource of technic, 
by composers who happen to have no use 
of them because they have ‘no sense of 
them. : 

“Russian music of the last half century, 
indeed, supplies us with corroborative ev- 
idence of this. The ‘Five’ in their early 
days, revolted against the symphonic 
‘working-out’ very much as the Florentine 
monodists did against counterpoint. The 
explanation was the same in each case; 
the men despised an art in which they 
themselves were not particularly proficient; 
it was the tailless monkey trying to induce 
the rest of the tribe to. abolish tails.” 
(Surely here the distinguished English 
critic is referring to the tailless fox!) 
“The Russians, in truth, had a very im- 
perfect idea of what ‘working-out’ meant, 
and of the differences between the work- 
ing-out of a Beethoven and that of the 
ordinary academic symphonist. 

“They would play German symphonies 
in piano duet form, and would say, when 
the working-out began, ‘Now we come to 
the mathematics. Their own music has 
convicted them of having been almost com- 
pletely lacking in that sense of logic in 
music that controls the working-out of an 
organic mind like Beethoven’s. They could 
not ‘develop’ their music; all they could 
do was to string tune to tune. The world 
has grown a little tired of their pictur- 
esque helplessness in construction; their 
instrumental art, for all its color and its 
charm, is, like that of Caccini or Peri, 
essentially childish, or at any rate child- 
like.” 
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“Knowledge of musical essentials ac- 
quired late comes only through hard work. 
They should be learned early.’—BtisPHam, 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF IN NEW 
YORK 

Tuat Rimsky-Korsakoff visited the 
United States while serving as a midship- 
man in the Russian Navy may be news to 
many Erupe readers. A brief biography 
of this composer by William H. Humis- 
ton contains the following description of 
his experiences here, 

“He was graduated from the Naval Col- 
lege on April 20, 1862, and was appointed 
to serve as midshipman on the Almaz, 
which was ordered on a three years’ cruise, 
Backed up by Balakireff, he tried to per- 
suade his family to allow him to give up 
the navy for a musical career, but in vain. 

“The Almaz sailed November 2, 1862, 
and the three following years were musi- 
cally barren, except for the composition 
of the Andante to his symphony, and musi- 
cal impressions received in London and 
New York. The Almas was anchored in 
New York Harbor from October, 1863, 
till April, 1864, nearly seven movxths 
During this time a party from the Almaz, 
including Rimsky-Korsakoff, visited Ni- 
agara Falls. In New York Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff heard a performance of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert. He also 
heard some American music—the Ameri- 
can popular melodies and songs of that 
time pleased me very much, as they mani- 
fested a plaintive note mixed with much 
abandon,’ ” 

In a footnote, Mr. Humiston remarks: 
“No song is mentioned, but undoubtedly 
some of the melodies of Stephen Foster 
were among the ones heard by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


THE SATANIC PAGANINI 


“Untiu he was forty-four years of age, 
Paganini did not play anywhere except in 
the cities of Italy,” says Henry T. Finck, 
in Success in Music. “In 1828, at last, he 
left his native country and gave a series 
of concerts in Vienna which aroused 
frenzied demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
He now conquered the rest of Europe, 
with financial results indicated by the fact 
that at his death (1840) he left his son 
$400,000. 

“So astounding was the effect of his 
playing on his audiences that all sorts of 
fantastic stories were invented to explain 
his success. One individual in Vienna told 
Paganini himself, that he had distinctly 
seen the devil directing his arm and guid- 
ing his bow. Some felt sure he must be 
the devil himself, and his appearance and 
influence on the stage seemed to bear out 
this idea. As his Belgian biographer 
(T°étis) remarks: ‘The extraordinary ex- 


pression of his face, his livid paleness, his 
dark and penetrating eye, together with the 
sardonic smile that played about his lips, 
appeared to the vulgar, and to certain 
diseased minds, unmistakable evidences of 
satanic origin.’ 

“The famous German writer, A. B. 
Marx, describing Paganini’s first concert 
in Berlin, said: ‘There was an overture, 
and then, unheard and unexpected, like an 
apparition, he was in his place and_ his 
violin already sounding while the multitude 
still gaped breathlessly at the deathly pale 
man with deep-sunken eyes sparkling in 
the bluish-white like black diamonds; with 
the overbold Roman nose, with the high 
forehead emerging from the black mass 
of wildly tangled hair he seemed 
like one bewitched, and the audience, my- 
self included, certainly was bewitched by 
him? ” 


VERDI'S CAPABLE TEACHER 


Denied admission to the Conservatory 
of Music in Milan on the singular ground 
that he lacked talent, Verdi had to look 
elsewhere for that training which he had 
hoped to obtain, declares F. J. Crowest in 
his biography of the composer of Aida, 

““Think no more about the Conserv- 
atory, said his friend Rolla to him. 
‘Choose a master in the town; I recom- 
mend Lavigna.’ 

“Vincenzo Lavigna was an_ excellent 
musician, and conductor at the theatre of 
La Scala. To him, accordingly, Verdi 
went for practical stage experience and 
familiarity with dramatic art principles. 
This was in 1831, when the pupil was 
eighteen years old. Lavigna could not 
have desired a more exemplary pupil than 
Verdi, and the master lost no time before 


taking his charge into the broad expanse 
of practical theatre work. All the drudgery 
of harmony, counterpoint and composition 
generally had been learned and committed 
to heart long before; it was the practice and 
experience in the higher grades of plan- 
ning and spacing libretti, and the scoring 
of scenas and concerted numbers for operas 
that Verdi needed. This Lavigna could 
and did give him. Verdi, on his part, 
showed such aptitude for dramatic com- 
position that Lavigna was greatly pleased. 
‘He is a fine fellow,’ said Lavigna to Signor 
Barezzi, who had called to inquire as to 
the progress of his protégé; ‘Giuseppe is 
prudent, studious, and intelligent, and some 


day will do honor to myself and to our 
country.’ ” 


THE HAND 


Mme. Merga’s “Melodies and Mem- 
ories,” which have been appearing in Lib- 
erty, contain the following charming ref- 
erence to Arthur Nikisch, long conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

“Whenever I think of Nikisch,”’ she 
writes, “I think of that lovely phrase in 
‘Faust’ when Marguerite appears at the 
height of the revels, and the music slows 
down and softens while she sings: 
“‘Non .monsieur! Je ne suis demoiselle, 

ni belle, 

Et je n’ai pas besin qu’ on me donne la 
main.’ 

(No,. sir! 
beautiful, 

And I have no need to take anybody's 
hand. ) 

“It was at Covent Garden that I first 
sang this phrase to Nikisch who had never 
heard me and, to my astonishment, as soon 


I am not a great lady, nor 


OF NIKISCH 


as I had finished that act, in which I have 
not another phrase to sing, he came ’round 
kissed my hand, and said: 

““Madame Melba, I know from your 
rendering of those few bars what a great 
artist you are. I don’t want to hear any 
more,’ 

“What a genius Nikisch was! He had 
one little vanity by which I shall always 
remember him: his beautiful hands. They 
were always white and supple, and through- 
out the winter they were encased in long 
fur gloves. It was, after all, a pardonable 
vanity, for Nikisch’s hands were his for- 
tune. He did many little things to draw 
attention to them, and I have heard that 
his long white shirt-cuffs, which I remem- 
ber waving in front of me on many 


occasions, were specially designed to set 
off his hands.” 


“Music already holds an unassailable 
position in our daily activities; it will 
presently occupy a still greater place. 
Nothing is still, and least of all does art. 
remain fixed. The whole world is awak- 


ening to a new standard of values, for we 
have at length discovered the impossibility 
of running civilization on purely material- 
istic lines.” 

—H. Ernest Hunt. 


“WHITE GLOVES ON 4 
SALV BERG 


Joun Pure Sousa, whos 
cences have been running in the. 
Evening Post, quotes an old copy ¢ 
San Francisco Argonaut regarding j 
a distinguished predecessor of Sousa 
self in the art of conducting: 

“He (Jullien) used to say of hi 
that his vocation in life was popula 
music. He was a Frenchman, and 
many Frenchmen, nothing if not heat 
Those whose memories go back a 
will remember him as he used to 
graciously smiling, in an enormoy 
waistcoat, with huge wrist-bands { 
back over his coat-sleeves, i 
thanks for plaudits. 


capital music indeed ensued. 

“As he still figures as the 
bandmasters, it is sad to reca 
ness with which. he was treated 
throughout his life. He made 
his concerts, but invested it in 


out at his own expense at Coy 
it was a total failure. 
in trade was destroyed by 
started a company to give garde 
it went to smash, taking Jullier 

“Driven out of England by » 
went to Paris, ran into debt, and wai 
prisoned at Clichy. His friends i 
don were raising money to clear 
the news reached them that 
suddenly.” 


“IT usE a loose bow, because | 
staccato better in this way.” J 
JoserH Jo: 


ROSSINI'S ORCHESTRAT. 
Rossinr’s contributions to the ar! 
chestration, somewhat ignored | 
are well recognized by Adam Ca 
interesting “History of Orches 
Rossini, he reminds us, “took the 
keeping the pure and elementary 
the orchestra clearly different 
some extent counteracted a ten enc) 
wards monotony, which was caused b 


color in neutral tinted and non ara 
istic combinations. Rossini’s sol 
out in strong relief against the 


voices of too-closely related 
contrapuntal decoration interfe 
function of neither melodic nor 
ing parts, and neither lose their 
the result of over-blending or 
the colors. 

“These were features of part-¢ 
misunderstood by many a more p 
German composer of a later period; 
tures which remained excellent | 
istics of — French I 
throughout the nineteenth centu 
any of Rossini’s opera overtur 
vide examples of judiciously ac 
wood-wind solos, and of clearly ¢o 
decorative counterpoint on the p 
string or wood-wind instruments: 

“As a practical horn-player, Ro 
joyed some advantage over other ¢ 
when writing for natural horns ¥ 
use of stopped notes. His chron 
dic and harmonic horn parts are | 
in the case of Beethoven’s elabo: te 7 
such as those in ‘Fidelio,’ and in the 
Symphony.’ This was largely dt to 
sini’s good sense in keeping each p 
a more limited compass, and more ¢ 
in motion.” ‘a 
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As Heard in the Concert—Over the Radio—On the Talking Machine—and in the Movies 


Described by VICTOR BIART 
Late Official Lecturer of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


HE orchestral works of Liszt take 
us into the realm of program- 
music, In contradistinction to ab- 

music, which has no further purpose 

its own intrinsic beauty, program- 
is intended to depict or illustrate a 
tt. This “subject” is, therefore, the 
am that underlies the work. The 
yf program-music is instrumental mu- 
or only instruments can produce the 

y of tone colors essential to portral 

llustration, Program-music is a log- 

esult of romantic music, which in in- 
ental music was inaugurated by 
oven, in the opera by Weber, and 
greatly stimulated by the romantic 
ture of the nineteenth century. 

mantic music is so vividly expressive 
loquent that it often suggests a scene 
ituation, without further indications 
ecifications by the composer. Details 
snificance are the prerogative of indi- 

1 interpretation. This latitude of in- 

station is a particular feature of the 

ntic music of the nineteenth century. 
marvelous development of the ex- 
ional and descriptive powers of music 

e hands of the romantic composers, 

lates their own fancies and imagi- 

ns more and more, awakens them 
ly to the possibilities of music to arouse 
in emotional feelings and to create 

s. By creating music tending to arouse 

eelings stirred by a poem, the arts of 

and poetry can be made to join hands. 

1 the music is brought into comformity 

the character of the subject of a poem, 

part of a poem, it stimulates the mind 

e hearer and intensifies the expression 

1e poem. The music thus acquires a 

c content, and this process of com- 

ion is termed characterization. In this 

ler the salient and characteristic traits 
noods of the various subjects of an en- 
tory can be illustrated in music. 

t program-music is not limited to this 

eation of abstract conceptions. Many 

‘ete things can be illustrated in music 

mitating sounds which they produce, 

as the rumble of thunder, the howl of 
vind, the roar of the ocean, the ripple 
brook. Certain motions, also, can be 
ted by rhythmic analogy. Instances 
the rotation of a spinning-wheel, the 

latory gliding ‘of a boat under the im- 

- of the oars, the gallop of a horse, 

actions of persons. This depiction of 

subject itself is called realism, as op- 

1 to the idealism of the method 

‘ibed as characterization. 


Liszt and the Symphonic Poem 


his Pastoral Symphony Beethoven 
‘s realistic ground with his description 
he rural scenes, the singing of birds, 
rumble of thunder, the storm, and so 
1 But the actual protagonist of the 
movement was Hector Berlioz (1803- 
a brilliant Frenchman, in musical mat- 
a revolutionary, who embodied the 
iple of the literary basis or “program” 
s Symphonie Fantastique and his titled 
estral works, in which, through his 
ig experiments in instrumentation, he 
me the father of the modern orchestra, 
great palette of tone colors. The field 
rogram-music, thus illuminated, rapidly 
cted a host of eminent composers, who 

a brilliant lustre on the pages of 
fenth-century music history. 
the vanguard of these composers was 
destined to play an epoch-making part 


| 


Liszt’s Magnificent Tone-Poem, ‘‘Les Préludes’’ 


in symphonic music, a man whose impor- 
tance is popularly supposed to lie exclu- 
sively in his undisputed status of king of 
pianists, and, as a composer, in his inven- 
tion of the Hungarian Rhapsody: Franz 
Liszt (1811-1886). 

The symphony, the greatest creation of 
the classical period, had proved itself a type 
of composition or form admirably suited to 
the style of music that evolved it, namely, 
absolute music. Its scheme of movements, 
as well as their individual plan of construc- 
tion, met every requirement of this style of 
music: contrast, unity and logic. With the 
growth of program-music, however, it 
eventually became evident that this -defi- 
nitely established form could not fit every 
series of moods or pictures, or every situ- 
ation furnished by a poem or narrative. 
With the new style of music, therefore, 
arose the necessity for a form to fit the 
subject, a frame to fit the picture., This 
form Liszt invented in the symphonic poem 
for orchestra. 


Structure of the Symphonic Poem 


In its external aspect the Symphonic 
Poem differs from the symphony in that it 
is composed of an indefinite number of 
sections, one leading into another, instead 
of the definite number of movements in 
the.symphony, each of which usually comes 
to a separate end. The number of sections 
in the symphonic poem is determined by 
the “program,” i. e., the various character- 
istics, moods, or situations to be delineated. 
These are indicated either by the title given 
to the work, or by a synopsis appearing by 


way of preface or argument im the score. 
This involves a certain mental participa- 
tion on the part of the hearer which does 
not figure absolute music. 


Transformation of Theme 


The element of unity is provided by a 
clever and interesting device. This is termed 
transformation of theme. Several themes 
are evolved from one or more fundamental 
or basic themes by altering the latter, rhyth- 
mically, in tempo and mode of tonality. 
Each such transformation changes the 
character of the theme and symbolizes a 
different idea, characteristic, person, or 
subject. The genetic community of the 
themes forms the bond that unites the en- 
tire work into a vast whole. In this the- 
matic treatment the student of Wagner 
will recognize the Leitmotif, or leading- 
motive, which serves the same purpose in 
the operas and music dramas of this great 
master of dramatic music. This alteration 
of themes did not originate with Liszt, for 
Schubert applied it in his great JVan- 
derer-Fantasy for the piano, Berlioz antici- 
pated it in his ‘“idée fixe’ and “mélodie 
caractéristique.’ The masters of counter- 
point has subjected themes to similar treat- 
ment, such as augumentation and diminution, 
Other examples might be cited. It is from 
Berlioz that Liszt derived the idea. Under 
Liszt Weimar becomes the stronghold of 
program-music. 

Feeling that the constant peregrinations 
of the virtuoso could never conduce to 
the attainment of his creative ideals, 
Liszt decided to settle in a small town 


i} 
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po aw te ta nate 


AN ETCHING OF FRANZ LISZT MADE DURING HIS YOUTH 


aloof from the turmoil of the large city 
and the glamor of the concert-stage. In 
1847, after a series of concert tours that 
had taken him through practically all of 
Europe steadily since 1839, he answered 
a call to conduct the Court Opera of 
Weimar, the capital of the small Grand 
Duchy of that name, in Germany. He 
had conducted the orchestra of this 
theatre off and on since 1842. 

In this little town the great Magyar mas- 
ter unfurled his banner symbolical of the 
new style of music. Weimar thus be- 
came the centre of the new movement and 
attracted other musicians sympathetic to 
its cause, such as Raff, Bilow, Cornelius 
and others. 

In this favorable and congenial milieu, 
Liszt composed or completed the twelve 
symphonic poems—to which he later added 
a thirteenth—which constitute a monu- 
ment to his creative work, despite the dis- 
sension which they provoked and the bit- 
ter partisanship to which they gave rise. 
How fully Liszt availed himself of the 
opportunities offered by his conductorship 
of the orchestra is attested by the fact 
that, according to his own statements, he 
wrote three, and even four, versions of 
the first half of these works, trying them 
out with the orchestra until they met his 
satisfaction. This explains his mastery of 
instrumentation and his command of or- 
chestral color. 


Les Preludes 

The most popular of his symphonic 
poems is the third, Les Préludes. Ac- 
counts differ with regard to the time of 
the inception of this work. According to 
Nohl it was conceived in 1845 at Mar- 
seilles, completed at Weimar in 1850, and 
first produced at a concert of the Court 
Orchestra of the latter town in 1854. 
Les Préludes (The Preludes) is the title 
of a poem—one of the ‘“Méditations 
poétiques’—by Alphonse Lamartine. As 
an indication of the poetic content of his 
composition. Liszt wrote the following 
in the score: 

“What else is our life but a series of 
preludes to that unknown Hymn, the first 
and solemn note of which is intoned by 
Death? Love is the glowing dawn of 
all existence; but what is the fate where 


‘the first delights of happiness are not in- 


terrupted by some storm, the mortal blast 


.of which dissipates its fine illusions, the 


fatal lightning of which consumes its 
altar; and where is the cruelly wounded 
soul which, on issuing from one of these 
tempests, does not endeaver to rest his 
recollection in the calm serenity of life in 
the fields? Nevertheless, man _ hardly 
gives himself up for long to the enjoy- 
ment of the beneficent stillness which at 
first he has shared in Nature’s bosom, 
and when ‘the trumpet sounds the alarm,’ 
he hastens to the dangerous post, what- 
ever the war may be, which calls him to 
its ranks, in order at last to recover in 
the combat full consciousness of himself 
and entire possession of his energy.” 

These are experiences of human life— 
love, the storms and battles of life, with 
their many vicissitudes, the solace sought 
in the communion with nature, the lower- 
ing by Death of the curtain that closes 
the drama of terrestrial existence, and 
The Préludes of Lamartine’s poem fur- 
nish the program that the composition is 
designed to delineate. 

For this purpose, the work is divided 
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into six interconnecting sections, each} 
devoted to one of the subjects of the 


poem and forming one of the preludes. 


The scheme is as follows: I Introduc- 
tion; JI Love; III Storm; IV Rural Life; 
V Battle; VI Death—Conclusion. 
Analysis 
The first section, Andante, 4/4, is 
solemnly intoned by all strings, plucked 
(pizzicato) twice on “middle” C and its 


two lower octaves. In the third measure, 
the first fundamental theme is introduced 
in solemn quietude by the same instru- 
ments, as follows: 


Ex.1 
Andante 

Strings doubled below, a ae 
arco eee, a 
ran ateee ——~ ita 


= 


P = ae smor pet 


The three simple notes of the first meas- 
ure of this example, with the fall of a 
semitone, followed by a rise of a fourth, 


form the kernel of the theme. In the 
fourth and fifth measures, flute and clar- 
inets shed a bright and beauteous light 
on this fragment of theme. The entire 
theme is then repeated in D minor, fol- 
lowed by its development by all strings 


and trombones, against a background of 
wood wind furnishing the harmonies. In 
steady ascent, attended with a correspond- 
ing crescendo, like an awakening, all rises 
to a climax on the Dominant of the key 
(C major) to usher in a new portion of 
this section, that which presents the first 
transformation of the theme. In the 
Andante macstoso, 12/8 (C), the theme 
is given this shape, in which it appears in 


majestic power: 


carried . bassoons, ees tuba, 
celli and double-basses, the theme in this 
form has been identified with Death— 
Death, which shadows Man from his entry 
into life until his departure from it. The 
animation is heightened by the energetic 
staccato 16th-notes of the arpeggio figures 
in violins and violas. The passage is 
impressive despite a certain empty gran- 
diloquence. 

The abatement of this passage leads 
into the section devoted to Love. At the 
change of measure to 9/8 (3/4), at mea- 
sure 47 (Listesso tempo), the theme 
undergoes its second transformation, now 
symbolizing the passage in the preface: 
“Love is the- glowing dawn of all ex- 
istence.” 


Ex. 2 Andante * Ses Ge 


Ex. 


Piri stcens g tempore 0) 


cee as 


Pp a 


Sung expressively by second violins, 
joined in unison, first by the celli, a little 
later by a horn, the theme here acquires 
a character of tender ardor. In the eighth 
measure it modulates to E-major, to work 
up in impassioned aspiration with interpo- 


lations of the theme by bassoons and 
double-basses, to the appearance of the 
Second Fundamental Theme, the Love 


Theme proper (measure 70) : 


fix.4 Espressivo ma tranquillo 
Hut a 


This expressive theme (in E major), re- 
plete with yearning, is assigned to a horn 
quartet, reinforced by- violas. After ten 
measures it is repeated an octave higher 
by oboes, clarinets and bassoons, amidst 
commentary phrase-members interjected by 
violins and flutes, of typically Lisztian 
stamp, to be developed to its impassioned 
climax, which is reached on the Dominant 
of C-sharp minor. This section ends with 
abating strains of tender expressiveness, 
not without touches of sadness that sig- 
nificantly precede the forthcoming storm. 
This soft motive, derived from the theme 
itself, 


Ex.5 F 
Clarinets, doubled an octave higher by the 
flutes, 


is tenderly uttered by the flutes and clar- 
inets, affecting the violins, which join with 
this closely-related motive 


Ex.6 


Vidlins 


While the violins are “cogitating” over this 
theme, the horn tenderly calls out the first 
love theme (Ex. 3), with which the sec- 
tion dies out in flutes and clarinet. The 
Love Theme in E-major (Ex. 4), the Sec- 
ond Fundamental Theme, will play an im- 
portant part later in the work. 

With the third transformation of First 
Fundamental Theme (Allegro non troppo, 
C), which now appears in the celli, the 
Third Section, the one devoted to the por- 
trayal of the storm, begins; The substance 
of the first portion of this section is the 
series of chromatic scale passages in the 
celli, followed by chromatic progressions 
in chords of the diminished seventh. These 
howling passages lead into the Allegro 
tempestuoso, 12/8 (C), in which the storm 
reaches its height. Another variant of this 
fundamental theme is 


ana Allegro tempestnoso 


Trombones f = 
> 


Celli el double- pieeont 


Of martial. vigor is the following closely 
related one: 


Ex.8 


Horns and trumpets 
= > 


Si marcatiss, 


After the sudden abatement of the storm 
the oboe gently calls out the first love 
theme (Ex. 3), now in B-flat major (wu 
poco moderato), to simple arpeggic accom- 
paniment of clarinet and sustained’ bass in 


horn. Ten measures later the silvery 
strains of violins, appropriately supported 
by a soft harp accompaniment, repeat this 
theme in a radiant, exalted light: This 
passage leads fittingly into the pastoral 
scene, dllegretto pastorale (Allegro mod- 
erato), A-major, 6/8 (2/4). 


The beneficent serenity of the country 
is masterfully pictured in this section, 
which is one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the work. [rom the peaceful, 
quiescent atmosphere created by the strings, 
the beauty of which Liszt utilizes with 
consummate skill in soft, sustained har- 
monies, emanates the lovely Pastoral 
Theme, herewith quoted, in true romantic 
spirit by the horn. These harmonies, be- 
ginning in E-major, lead via C-sharp 
minor to A-major, the key of the first 
portion of this section, 


Ex.9 Allegretto pastorale 
fe Qe 


After it has been answered by the oboe 
the happy, care-free shepherd tune is 
taken up in this slightly altered form by 
the clarinet. 


Strings %. Clarinet 


A graceful and dainty little scene be- 
tween strings and wood-wind, into which 
the first violins soon weave a soft melody, 
leads to a return of the second love theme 
(the Love Theme proper), now in A-ma- 
jor, and soulfully sung by the violins (the 
6lst measure of the Allegretto Pastorale). 
This theme now dominates the rest of the 
section, in which it is constantly combined 
with the following version of the Pastoral 
Theme: 


Bx.11 


Violas and solo ‘cello 
Pr ie ME ate 


In increasing animation and fuller or- 
chestration the Love Theme rises to greater 
heights of exaltation, to appear, in its 
presentation in C major (especially in its 
second appearance in this key, 28 measures 
before the Allegro marziale) in its fully 
matured estate, like a mighty force to fit 
Man for the great battle and bis highest 
achievement. 


Allegro Marziale Animato 
In this, the last prelude in which Man 
figures, the First Fundamental Theme dons 
the garb of war, to be proclaimed in mar- 
tial tempo and rhythm ‘by the brass, ac- 
companied by rushing scale figures in the 


violins. The battle scene brings forth a 
new theme: 
Ex.12 


Allegro marziale animato 


Trumpets doubled by horns an octave lower: 


In the midst. of: this even the Love 
Theme is conscripted, appearing in march- 
time (tempo di marcia), the brilliancy in- 


“Almost as good as attending the concert itself,’ writes one 
ETUDE friend of these very lucid and interesting articles on 
Great Orchestral Masterpieces, by Mr. Biart. 


ishing amount of excellent home music study. may be accom- 


Really, an aston- 


plished by employing these articles, together with the excellent 


Talking Machine records issued by the leading companies, or by 


preserving the articles for use when one of these works is an- 


nounced on your radio program. 


tary-drum, bass drum and cymbh 
plete the orchestral panoply. T 
tion reaches its greatest height 
maestoso, F-sharp major (measure 
the Allegro marsiale). i” 
Returning to the main key of the 
C-major, this section leads into the 
clusion, in which Death, intoning the 
unknown Hymn, provides a m 
apotheosis to the brilliant compo 
utilizing the material derived from th 
transformation of the First Fundar 
Theme, illustrated in Ex, 2. i | 
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Musical Nuggets 


By Louis Ge Heinze 


THE Secheenene is the ideal for ; 
playing; so rich is it in coloring ang 
etration of all the parts. 

* Ok Ok 

What one cannot do slowly, Lm ( 
do at all. This has been said | 
many times, but cannot be said too 

* Ok Ok 

Real progress is not measured. by 
much” you practice, but “how thor 
you are in your work, 

* Ok Ox | 

Be sure that your piano is always 
in tune; for nothing is more harm: 
the ear than a piano out of tune, 

* OK x 

It is absurd to say you do not ¢ 
to follow music as a profession and, 
fore, you need not take the study of 
seriously. If this is your attitude, i 
study music at all. = 

FSS y ays 

If you are going to play in publ 
not practice the piece on the day ¢ 
concert. That is too late for practic 
can only work harm. You may, hoy 
practice exercises, or any piecas or 
not on your program, % 

* OK OK : 

Do not practice when you are phy: 
or mentally tired. Find out why yc 
tired, or why the progress is not w 
should be, and then remove the caus 
half-hour of practice when you are 
condition is worth more than hou 
practice when conditions are not ri 


o,* / 


A Creed for Teachers 


By Elizabeth P. Warde 


I BELIEVE in giving every bit othe! 
inspiration that I can in every lesson. 
T believe in doing my part conscient} 

I believe that the pupil must do hi: 

I do not believe that’ a teacher | ‘has 
police duty—invading the home—to st 
pupil is practicing. ie | 

I do not believe 1 in retaining a pup 
“hates music” and says so. = 

I believe, however, that many p 
without outstanding talent want * 
music in their lives—for solace and fo 
expression—and, although they may 
achieve virtuosity, they should not 1 
couraged nor stultified. a 

I believe that it is cruel to expect 
pupil to be brilliant and showy. 

I believe there is no greater worl 
fostering the love for good music 
heart of a child, and that music, 1 
used, will help to keep the human ‘rac 
and moral, 


From my youth upwards I 
been exposed to envy, so it doe 
surprise me when any attem 
made to crush my poor talen 
the Almighty above is my 
My wife wrote to me that 
depreciates me very much, but 
will never believe. If true, - 
him.—Haydn. : 
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and a technical approach towards the bravura style. Grade 5. 
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with some modern touches in the harmonies 
allegro 


Brillante ma non troppo 


1owy exhibition piece, 
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Cantabile 


AN DANTE 


FROM THE SYMPHONY INC 


A famous slow movement. Not to be played as a funeral march; but in pastoral, or contemplative,style. Grade 3. 
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' ETUDE | | | | 
| PRELUDE A. SCRIABINE, Op. 9, No. 1 


FOR THE LEFT HAND ALONE 


number is not so difficult as may at first appear. It really lies well under the hand. Itisa matter of deft fingering and a correct use of the pedal. 
in article on Scriabine on another page of this issue. 4 Grade 6. 


Andante M.M.¢@= 54 
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PROCESSION OF THE SIRDA 


From a famous orchestral swite, “Caucasian Sketches” CAUCASIAN SKETCH | 


A very pompous colorful oriental march with beating 


Aiiimetands tekedialepireede: ; SECONDO M. IPPOLITOW-IW. 
Allegro moderato. Tempo marziale M.M. ¢ = 108 
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* From here go back to A and play to B; then play Trio 
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FATRIES AND ELVES 


In the style of a modern air de daizet. In the A Major portion, it will be necessary for the thumb of the left hand to cross over the thumb of thy 


hand in several places. Grade 8. 
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‘EB ETUDE 


IESTLE REVOLUTIONIZES THE 


This Machine “Reads” Your Hair and 
Takes the Guess Out of Permanent Waving 


For the first time in history, Practical 
Science enters the Beauty Parlor. At 
the Nestle Testing Laboratory, New York, 


Na) 
ERMANENT WAVING—the way to beauty 
_ for straight-haired women—is now on a 


ientific basis. 


lo longer is your hair subjected to a stand- 
dized formula by which you may or may not 
et the result you desire. The Nestle Labora- 
ty in New York, working with the Nestle 
ermanent Waver in your own vicinity, has 
iken the guess out of permanent waving— 
y means of 


The Nestle Meter Scale 


his new invention literally “reads” your hair 
efore you have it waved. It reveals the hid- 
en facts which the eye cannot see. It tells us 
1€ exact characteristics of your hair. We sup- 
ly you with this necessary information by 
1ail—and the Nestle Permanent Waver in 
ur Own Vicinity is then enabled to give you 
1e scientific, CIRCULINE PERMANENT WAVE 
our hair requires. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Tells all about 


Circuline 


Our interesting book- 

let,““TakingtheGuess 

Out of Permanent 

Waving” brings you 

full details of the 

Nestle Meter Scale 

- and the new Circuline 
-rocess. It contains vitally interesting facts 
tbout the hair and its care, whether your hair is 
ong or bobbed. It’s free—just send the coupon. 


The Circuline permanent waving process is a 
variable treatment that follows the readings of 
the Nestle Meter Scale “to the letter.” It 


is a personalized treatment adapted to your 
individual head of hair. 


No matter whether your hair is strong or weak, 
snow-white or black, bleached or dyed—no 
matter whether you want a tight, medium or 
loose wave—perfect permanent waves may now 
be yours. 


Send Us a Strand of Your Hair 
for the Laboratory Test 
It Costs You Nothing 


ust fill out the coupon below—and send a 
small strand of your hair (about the thickness 
of a pencil lead, and at least 5 inches long). 
Do not send combings. Enclose $1 Deposit to 
cover costs of testing. 


You will then receive from the Nestle Labora- 
tories,a catd giving the result of the thorough 


NESTLES 
~ CIRCULINE PROCESS 


‘For the perfect 
permanent wave 


The Nestle Lanoil Company alone, possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
Scale, and only qualified establishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent Wave. Beware of imitations and misleading claims. 


the new Nestle Meter Scale renders 
you a valuable personal service. 
Results are then sent you by mail. 


analysis of your hair on the Nestle Meter Scale. 
Your $1 deposit will be deducted from the 
price of your ext permanent wave—given 
anywhere in the United States where the Nes/le 
Circuline Process is used. The Nestle Company 
guarantees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use 
Nestle Permanent Waving apparatus. 


Successful Waves a Certainty 


With scientific knowledge of your hair in ad- 
vance, your Permanent Waver cannot fail to 
give you the style of wave you want—exactly 
as you want it. 


We suggest that you send your hair sample 
at once to insure receipt of your “reading” with- 
out delay. Please write your name and address 
clearly when filling out the coupon below 


NMrolLUemueANOIL CQ. LIus 


; Established 1905 ; 
12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Wa ving 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept..5-O NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


Name 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


TO eee. 3 ee ee ee 
If booklet only is wanted, check here [_] 
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No. 19857 THE MARCH HARE—Mari Paldi—Grade 2% Price, 25 cents 
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Interested in ||  & —_ cae 
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No. 22812 THE GIANT AND THE ELF—Aileen Wier Dortch—Grade 2 Frice, 25 cents 
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Excellent 


Numbers 
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No. 23113 FROM THE LAND WHERE THE SHAMROCK GROWS—Charles Huerter— 


Grade 2 Price, 30 cents a 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


No. 23020 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ne 
29 COR elicalessa 


——— vas 


con Ped, 


No. 22954 RIBBON DANCE—James Francis Cooke—Grade 314 ——~Prrice, 35 cents 


& 


2 


No. 22928 


Cantabile 


No. 23044 CARMELITA, Spanish Dance—Rich. Ferber—Grade 3 Price, 40 cents 


a pl 
aes 


sempre stace._ 


No. 22534 FETE RUSTIQUE—George Dudley Martin—Grade 3 Price, 35 cents’ 


Moderato spiritoso MM, dtu 
3 : 


No. 22884 SPRING SERENADE—Georg Eggeling—Grzade 4 Price, 30 cents 


Andantino MM 4-72 


“Thematic Catalog of Pianoforte Compositions for Easy and 
Medium Grades”’ shows excerpts of 225 excellent piano pieces from 
Grades 1 to 7, the major portion being in the first four grades. A post 
card request will bring this interesting and helpful catalog to you. 


THREE HEROES 
OF THE CHILD-WORLD — 


By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Three striking littie second-grade pieces | _ 
each preceded by a descriptive poem. | 


Cat. No. Price 
22530 ‘Captain Kidd .\)..0.) cane eee $0.30 — 
22531 Robinson Crusoe 2) eee 304 | 


22532 


Golumbus ¢..4.40 4a ane 


THE CAT CONCERT 
By Russell Snively Gilbert 


Six characteristic pieces in Grades 1% 
and 2 obtainable both in one book or sep- 
arately. 

Cat. No. Prices aim 

19793 ° “The Cats March In eee $0.25; am 

19794 Prof. Cat Sings’a Prayers 25 

19795 The Prize Cat Fiddles.......... 25: a 

19796 "The Three Black Cats Play a Trea aan 

25 re 
vs 


19797 Kitty Kittens’ Dance 4 
19798 ‘The Moonlight Glee Club-Sings.. .25 
Complete in one volume ........ .60 


THREE PIANO PIECES 


By Rich. Kreutzlin 


Grade 3 
Cat. No. Price 


t/t @ ele ste Cie -acee © amlielerahelalty 


sew wwe eer voeces 


TWO PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE RIGHT HAND ALONE 


By Paul Bliss 
Grade 3 


Cat. No. 


No. 19886 VALSE GROTESQUE—August Noelck—Grade 5 Price, 40 cents 


: 


Manists of 


bility will 


find this 

ige Full of 
nteresting 
jggestions 


——_— 


EODORE PRESSER CO. 


Prompt Mail Order Service on 
verything in Music Publications 


710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Modern, Classical and Standard Piano Compositions 
Appropriate for Recital or Study 


No. 19507 WALTZ OF SORROW—David W. Guion—Grade 5 Price, 60 cents 


Another Theme 


Slowly,with feeling um J=146 
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WHEN THE LEAVES ARE FALLING—Edouard Schuett—Grade 5 
No. 19790 2 Price, 30 cents 


Poco expt poco engin 


No, 14244 ETUDE DE CONCERT—Fay Foster—Grade 7 


Allegro con brio m.m. d= 120 
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Sa ee | 
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FIVE HOFMANN GEMS 
By Josef Hofmann 


These five miniature masterpieces have 


ta, ma non troppo (J= 60) 


received much attention on the recital pro- 
grams of some of the leading pianists. 


Pe : : c Cat. No. Price 

No. 22500 A JUBILEE “From the Southland”—H. T. Burleigh—Grade 5 Price, 40 cents 18690. Lonesome. Song without words $0.30 
18691. Wooden Soldiers. March...... 30 

18692. ‘Wullaby.. Berceuse 2. «jen. «- 25 

18693. Sister’s Dolly. Polka........ 30 

18694. Nocturne (Complaint)......... 30 


os 


’ FANTASIA FUGATA—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 87—Grade 8 


No. 18654 


| 


Allegro moderato 


BRAHMS’ ALBUM 
Edited and Compiled 
by Louis Oesterle 


This fine collection of nineteen master 
compositions by Johannes Brahms will be a 
valuable addition to the repertoire of the 


Price, 80 cents 


advanced pianist. It contains the most 
notable works of this famous master. 


LOVE’S DREAM, No. 3 (F. Liszt)—Arr. by Wm. M. Felton—Grade 5 
Price, 45 cents 


No. 19682 


Poco allegro.con affretto ¥.M. ¢-= 54 


Price, $2.50 


MASTERLY TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Here is a group of unusually attractive 


_——— ee 
= 


= oe oe oo 
ae 


piano transcriptions of gems from classic and 
operatic writings. Each one will merit the 


attention of the best pianist, and will prove 


No. 14701 COASTING—Cecil Burleigh, Op. 9—Grade 6 Price, 40 cen‘s 


wid Mm, d= 160 


valuable study and recital material. 

Cat. No. - Price 

16909. Melody in F (Rubinstein)—Grade 5. Tran- 
BCHIpuONy by OChUett ls. Jn). ake st class $0.60 

16681. Valse, Op. 64, No. 1 (Chopin)—Grade 


h. 

Transcription by M. Moszkowski........... .60 
17254. Toreador’s Sung. From “Carmen” (G. Bizet) 
0 


Grade 7. Transcripiion by E. Schuett....... 6 


Send for “Thematic Catalog of Pianoforte Compositions for 
Advanced Players’’—This free catalog shows portions of over 100 
compositions by such composers as Mrs. H, H. A. Beacu, Borowskl, 
Frimt, Hormann, Huerter, Poxpini, Rimsxy-Korsakow, RoGERs, 
ScuuEtt, and others. 


16952. The Ride of the Valkyries (R. Wagner) 
Grade 10. Transcription by E. Hutcheson.. 1.00 
17293. Bridal Chorus. From “Lohengrin” (R. 
Wagner)—Grade 6. Concert Transcription by E. 
Sioa an GOIN © SCT CR OREO Cee earsocte Mp 
16433. Nocturne from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(F. Mendelssohn) — Grade 5.‘j Transcription by 
NireeVIGSZOWSElas cs teks ne See reba eae -40 
19462. Shadow Dance from Dinorah (Meyerbeer)— 
Grade 5. Concert Paraphrase by E. Schuett.. .60 
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STANDARD 


- Diano GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SINCE 1888 


e] 


Guard Your Piano Investment 
with the “Best Action” 


fs The piano is most often a permanent invéstment—and the length of 
its life is largely governed by its action. It is only reasonable there- 
fore, that when you buy a piano you insist upon the very best action 
obtainable. For 37 years, the Standard Piano Action, made at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been known everywhere as the highest quality 
action in the world. It gives a new meaning to lightness of touch— 
a new conception to tone. It is the never-failing vital link between 
key and string. 
To guard your piano investment well, insist upon Standard Piano 
Actions—found in all better makes. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet describing what is essential in a good 
piano. 
P\4 


g STANDARD ACTION COMPANY 


Cc. L. McHUGH, Presipent 
CL Cambridge, Mass. 


Have your piano tuned at least twice a year by a competent tuner 
Lopsadedh pred -opeepeap-epuapanbaaprmpampenprepembembaneep eh ind cep sep onipempend sempre}: 


KIMBALL 
PIANOS @ 


HE gift of a lifetime! Beauty of tone p 
petuates through the years the pleasure 
its possessor. Kimball pianos, Grand a 
Upright, have won high favor in homes eve 
where and are praised by artists of world renoy 
The Kimball Player Piano also, and the Kimt 
Phonograph have brightened the home-life 
thousands of families throughout America. 


A Collection of Unusual Interest to Pianists 


MODERN PIANO PIECES THE WHOLE 
WORLD PLAYS 


If it is your pleasure to revelin beautiful piano 
compositions by famous modern composers, you 
will derive an unlimited amount of enjoyment 
from this book, which contains more than seventy 
masterpieces by Brahms, Chaminade, Debussy, 
Granados, Grieg, MacDowell, Moszkowski, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and many others. Each composition 
is carefully fingered and phrased. ‘The book con- 
tains 256 pages. 


"PIANO BIRCES 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
PLAYS 


Kimball prices are impressively moderate. 


Catalogs, also nearest dealer's address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. N) 


This is the Complete Contents: 


A L’Eglise Pierné Melodie, Op. 16, No. 
Alla Mazurka Nemerowsky Menuett, Op. 3 


TOOUIVOUIVEUTAOCUOTOUOCTOOCEUOCTOOCTUCTOOCEAOCOAETTUCTO UTP I Int 


An Album Leaf 


Angelus (Scenes Pitt DES 


At Sunset 


Auf Stillem Waldespfad 
Au Matin 

Barcarolle, 

Barcarolle, Op. 62, 
Beim Kranzewinden 
Berceuse 

Berceuse, Op. 16, No. 1 
Berceuse, Op. 
Canzonetta 

Chanson Triste 
Characteristique 


Consolation, Op. 19, No. 
Consolation No. 2.......... 


Cradle Song 


Erescendov si, nietrserss cates 


Elégie, Op. 1 

En Bercant 
Erotikon 

Gavotte Moderne 


Gipsy Dance, Op. 20........ 


Gondola, L 
Habanera 


Humoreske, ‘Op. 10, “No: "De 


In the Wood 
Klavierstiick 
Liebestraum 

Lullaby 

Madrigal 

Mazurka; Op. 21, No. 1 
Melodie, Op. 18, No. 1 


Wagner 
-Massenet 
_, MacDowell 
W ormser 
R. Strauss 


Jensen 


.. Scharwenka 


Delbriick 
Von Fielitz 


Leschetizky 
AU SATO ORS Liszt 
Hvinsky 
oe lactone Lasson 
Yo6uferoff 

Schiitt 


NOR Sarasate 


FHenselt 
. Chabrier 
'. Tschaikowsky 


Liszt 
Kjerulf 


Moment Musical 

Murmuring Brook 

Nachtsttick, Op. 23, 

Nocturne 

Papillon 

Petite Mazurka Sépelinibot 

Petite Valse, Op. 10, No. 2........ Karganoff 

Pres de l’Eau Blumenfeld 
Debussy 


Reverie: Ops 
Romance 
Romance, = 2) INO: Raff 
Romance, Op. 44, No. 1 Rubinstein 
Romance, Op. 5 Tschaikowsky 
Romance Sans Paroles Fauré 
Scotch Poem MacDowell 
Serenade Borodin 
Silhouette, Op. 8, No. 2 i 
Silhouette, Op. 8, No. 4 

Song Without Words 

Souvenir 

Souvenir, Op. oO. 

Spanish Dance, Op. 12, No. 1 
Spring Song 

Sylvains, Les 


Karganoff 
.-Moszkowski 


Charminade 
Rubinstein 
Traumerei ; R. Strauss 
Valse Gracieuse Dvorak 
VialseyLente; Op. 12; No 2... canes s Schiitt 
Villanesca Granados 
Waltzes, Op. 39 (Selected) 

Warum? Op. 12, No. 3 


PRICE, $1.25—For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States. (Not Sold in Canada) 
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5 Leaders will find this a great convenience because of ease W 
= which contents can be removed and other music bound toget; 
2 as desired for programme use. | 


All Your Sheet Music in “‘Snap Post Binders’’ Makes an Ideal | 
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HERE is nothing heavy or cumbersome about these binders. They } 
and practical, the most practical we have ever seen and are adjustabl 
thickness of music from one sheet up to 75. The music lies flat when opt 
binders are not only convenient and serviceable, but they also protect and ki) 
music from becoming dilapidated. Each sheet ‘of the music is attached toa 
cloth hinged binding strip, the back of the strip having holes that go over 1 
=| binding posts, which are on the back hinge of the binder. The binding is c¢| 
=( by snapping the caps, attached to the front hinge of the binder, over the heal 
posts. It is remarkable how neatly the manufacturer has accomplisl 
Fifteen detachable binding strips come pase each binder. The binders are } 
black cloth, stiff sides, in the following sizes: 


LARGE SHEET MUSIC SIZE, 11 x 14, Price $1.25 


S 


TORONTO 


DEMY SIZE, 9 x 12, Price {t 


Additional Binding Strips, 50c a doz. Additional Binding Strips, 45¢ }) 
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from “LES CONTES D’HOFFMANN” 


CONSOLATION 


Exemplifying an important device in piano piaying: the bringing out of a melody inthe middle register (chiefly with the thumb) 
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MINUETTO POMPOSO 


Allegro moderato M.M. ¢ 


MAY 1926 
Sw. Full, Sw. Box open 
Gt. Full, Sw. coupled 


Ch. 8’& 4’ Flutes 


Ped. Full, Gt. & Sw. coupled 
A“Full Organ” piece, with a lyric 777o (Reeds and Flutes.) An excellent teaching number or Postlude. 
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Little did I think I’d ever get 
| with these men,” said a little 
she cut out pictures designed for 
se. : 

aark, which was so ingenuous as 
e.a good laugh, gave me also a 
this article. 

ild is one who helps me with 
k; and in return I help her with 
ons, 

walls hang some pictures of the 
and she has been interested in 
2s and stories, 

music note book I pasted pic- 
3cethoven seeing a vision, Bach 
amily, Little Handel in the attic. 
‘she had a reading lesson of the 
Sonata and boasted to the girls 
owledge of Beethoven. One of 
ls did not want to be outdone 
de a scrap book and cut out pic- 
1 the Erupr; so now there is a 
the collection of pictures, 

with my guidance that the child 
ag out the pictures when she 
above remark. She was greatly 
h the picture of the famous 
mposer, Chaminade. 

; to me this is a way in which 
an get the children interested in 
ther than jazz. The story of the 
gives them an added interest in 
piece. The names of the musi- 


‘just pronounced correcily, 
{ 


Using Pictures of Master Musicians 
By Mary Scott_Drynan 


gives them a point of contact with selec- 
tions over the radio, or gramaphone or 
with orchestra or band. They begin tc 
listen. 

Children of the teen age have the col- 
lecting mania for stamps or post cards; 
why not encourage collections of pictures 
of famous musicians? 

My suggestion is a common scribbler 
with pretty cover, a picture pasted on each 
page with plenty of room for added dates 
or comments or incidents. If the teacher 
has time she will find it cultural and edu- 
cative to make books of the kind as re- 
wards. 

Why not give this work to waiting 
pupils or for club work? It will be in- 
structive, keep them quiet and interested 
and give you an insight into their knowl- 
edge by the remarks they make and _pic- 
tures that attract. 

Pictures of the clavichord, harpsichord, 
wind instruments will prove instructive 
also. Stories of musicians, stories of 
operas, stories of the growth of music 
from the time of Jubal, make the most 
interesting reading and every intelligent 
teacher should ‘be conversant with such 
literature. “No time,” some say. “We 
have all the time there is,” to use a trite 
phrase; we always find time for what we 
like to do; and this is along the line of 
our profession, It is an asset in teaching. 


Two, Company; 


Three, a Crowd 


By Sarah A. Hanson 


TION that comes up frequently 
be annoying is, “Does the pres- 
third person at the piano lesson 
id person during practice hours 
ake the pupil self-conscious and 
vith the work in progress? It 
inderstood that at these times 
lust give full vent to his feelings 
out his lessons with undivided 


The presence of an extra per- 


son makes concentration difficult; the 
player wonders how his music is being 
received ; his train of thought is disturbed; 
and he is checked in conquering his dif- 
ficulties. Moreover, he is tempted to play 
more rapidly than his technic permits. 
His mistakes confuse him, he plays still 
more recklessly, and ends by becoming 
discouraged, 


The Two Simple Rhythms 


| By Hope Stoddard 


at of mature occurs in regu- 
s of unvarying intensity and 
‘egularity. Man supplies the 
| his convenience and pleasure. 
s of rhythm, the double and 
zar in their simplest forms in 
one twO; one, two) and in three- 
two, three; one, two, three) 
‘en these two rhythms are defi- 
2d and responded to, there will 
ulty in mastering all the others, 
our, eight-four, six-eight, six- 
four-two are but variations of 
measure, and three-eight and 
of the triple measure. 

dur time every second beat (the 
“one quarter note in length) is 


endowed with an accent. This can be 
caught in the simplest sounds, the.tick of a 
clock, the chug of a train. It is the 
rhythm of “hay foot, straw foot” or 
“eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” Then, the triple 
rhythm, a little more rollicking, but less 
natural and less capable of sustention, has 
an accent on every third beat (each beat 
still a quarter note). This must be firmly 
sensed at the start. A good verse to recite 
feo 0 5 cos ee d= wos jeore 
is “Higgity, piggity, my fat hen.” 

Get the “swing” of both these rhythms 
and keep it and you will be able to add 
any number of notes, holds, rests, and 
runs, and still remain unconfused. 


: Thought Provokers 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


ow: 

is said to have invented white 
mn) notes? 

vas the foremost Bohemian com- 
re 

| 
created the Nocturne? 

was called the “Norwegian 
pin?” 

s considered the greatest of all 
writers ? 


6. Who are the “Three B’s ?” 

7. What pianist composed many difficult 
studies and compositions in order to 
display ‘his remarkable reach? 

8. Who was the first American com- 
poser of importance? 

9. Who has been universally accorded the 
greatest of all church composers? 


10. What pianist is considered second | 


only to Liszt? 
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PIANOS 


An Aristocrat of Small Grands 


Is our five foot Colonial Model shown above. 
Built today, by the same interests (as in 
1880, with the same high ideals of piano per- 
fection), its charming tone quality and chaste 
beauty of design appeals potently to the cul- 
tured musician who knows and demands the 
finest in pianos. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are used in some 600 Conservatories and 
Schools and 75,000 Homes. All are of but one 
quality—the finest. Every intending buyer 
should have our Catalogue describing this, and 
other Grands, Uprights and Players. 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


Where no dealer sells the Ivers & Pond, we can supply 
you from our factory as safely and as satisfactorily as if 
you lived near by. We make expert selection and guar- 
antee the piano to please, or it returns at our expense 
for freight. Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 

and full information, wrile us today. 


For catalogue, prices 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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N 1814 the Schuberts were living at 

Lichtenthal, near Vienna. On a win- 

try afternoon the young Franz’s friend, 
Spaum, called and found the eighteen- 
year-old-composer in a state of excite- 
ment over Goethe’s poem, “The Erlking,” 
of which he was madly endeavoring to 
put on paper notes of his musical setting 
that was now completed excepting the ac- 
companiment. How was it possible for 
him to do this? Following his father’s 
desire he was preparing for the profession 
of a schoolmaster and had no special 
education in music. Having a good voice 
he was a member of the church choir, 
where he sang the masses of great com- 
posers. He had also taken lessons on the 
piano. These were his only musical educa- 
tion. Not only did this work demonstrate 
his great talent; it also introduced a new 
era in song composition which was des- 
tined to call forth and develop musical art. 

In order to appreciate fully the im- 
portance of this work it 1s necessary to 
turn to the songs which were popular in 
those days. In general they mcke no deep 
impression. They merely breathe a charm, 
tenderness and mildness. Their melodies 
and composition are simple and full of 
teasing humor or heartbreaking sentimen- 
tality. There is no room for real events. 
Every stanza repeats the air regardless of 
whether or not it accentuates the mean- 
ing, and the piano gives only a few chords 
to emphasize the melody. Beethoven, 
Mozart and other composers, who had 
tried already to compose ingeniously, were 
not recognized by the musical circles. 
Shubert’s “Erlking” was the first song to 
stir popular interest and enthusiasm. 

What is the new, the revolutionary ele- 
ment in this song? For the first time the 
mood of the poem has been taken fully 
into consideration, brought into music and 
carried through the whole work. For 
the first time the piano gives the founda- 
tion for the evolution of the mood of the 
song. In order to prove this let us con- 
sider first the contents of the poem itself. 
Goethe’s ballad, ‘The Erlking,” is a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. A whole tragedy 
is brought into eight short stanzas. There 
is no description in it; everything is in a 
dramatic style; father, child and Erlking 
are the characters. 


Atmospheric Effects 

DARK and dreary day of No- 

vember is merging into twilight. A 
road winds through fields and meadows 
fringed by deep forests. Nearby, a brook 
murmurs its monotonous melodies. The 
calmness is suddenly shattered by the clat- 
ter of hoofs. A rider and child, wrapped 
in a wide cloak for protection from the 
cold, hurry homeward. In his phantasy 
the boy sees his surroundings filled with 
ghostly spirits. The white fog on the 
meadows seems to be the wraith-like 
Erlking. In the rustling of the dry leaves 
he hears a phantom voice. The curious 
shapes of the willows become,the daugh- 
ter of the Erlking performing her nightly 
dance. The father tries to soothe his 
child’s excitement; the son cries in fright 
as he feels the icy grasp of the Erlking. 
His father doubles his efforts to reach 
home, arrives exhausted, but, alas, his 
child is dead! 

The music is based on the anxiety and 
dread embodied in the action, which are 
expressed by the strong rhythm of triplets 
uninterruptedly carried on through the 
whole piece, its regularity changing only 
in the last three measures. The left hand 
with its rapid scale-passages like the fol- 
lowing : 


ey 


suggests the weird surges of the wind 
through the galloping triplets of the right 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited by well-known Specialists 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself”’ 


An Interpretative Lesson on Schubert’s “The Erlking” 


By Gertrude Hartman 


hand. The voice of the father is deep 
while the phrases of the child are in 
a much higher register. The accompani- 
ment uses, to a large degree, the dimin- 
ished-seventh chord. The interlude after 
the father’s words, “it is some misty cloud,” 
consists of single tones in the left hand. 


accompanied by triplet-chords in the right, 
and prepares us for the appearance of a 
new characier, the Erlking. His speech 
is set in the relative major-key; it’s accom- 
panying triplets now divided between the 
hands, which produces a ghostly effect. 
This part is executed pp and very smoothly. 
A sudden f indicates the anxious cry of 
the child, which begins in the same meas- 
ure in which the Erlking finishes. The 
phrase is again based on a diminished- 
seventh chord, with an added minor- 
thirteenth, this time a sharper dissonant 
through the “d” in the right hand. 


Ex.$ 


Further on the key changes chromatic- 
ally to B-minor. The shorter succession 
of tones in the melody (in quarters or 
even eights) 


and the constant changing of the mode of 
accompaniment reveals the father’s alarm. 
In C-major the Erlking is again wooing 
the boy, this time more softly, which is 
expressed by broken chords played ppp. 


The same phrase as in Ex. 3 intimates the 
fear of the child but is one scale-degree 
higher to show that his anxiety is growing. 


The father apparently has attained his 


former calmness which is expressed mu-* 


sically by a more sustained bass with a 


“more and more agitated, 


simple accompaniment. It seems that the 
last energetic words of the father, spoken 
in a louder tone, have really pacified the 
wildly-knocking heart of the child. Dur- 
ing four measures we hear only the shriek- 
ing wind and galloping horse. Again the 
Erlking speaks; though this part also is 
to be played pp even considering the full 
chord accompaniment. 


Soon the diminished-seventh chords, to- 
gether with a fast increase of power up 


to fff, rise to a dramatic grandeur. The 
boy’s excitement has reached its highest 
point, and his strident phrase illustrating 
his fearfulness is repeated another scale- 
degree higher. 


Ex.8 


This is the climax of the work. 
The father cannot answer. 


His only 
thought is to leave this terrible spot and 
to bring his child under his home roof. 
For this reason he gives spurs to his horse. 
The accompaniment, in the same style as 
in the beginning of the work, becomes 


chromatically 
modulating to A-flat major when the 
father arrives at his farm, and then sud- 
denly stopping. In the style of a recita- 
tive, the final phrase is interpreted by the 
singer alone, interrupted only by a dimin- 
ished-seventh chord which is lengthened 
by a pause indicating the approaching 
tragic end. With the shortest possible 
cadence (the dominant-seventh chord fol- 
lowed by tonic triad) the song finishes. 
It is this abruptness which is so extremely 
impressive. 

After this rather speculaeve analysis let 
us consider the composition as a whole and 
enjoy its beauty. We shall find that the 
music considerably increases the force of 
the poet’s words. We are momentarily 
calmed by the voice of the father; we 
sympathize with the anxious child; we are 
caught by the alluring words of the 
Erlking. Breathlessly we follow the events. 
The fear of the child becomes our own. 
We imagine the hopelessness of the father, 
and are deeply struck at the conclusion of 
the tragedy. . 

Two of the greatest masters—Goethe 
and Schubert—call forth these feelings. 
It is done spontaneously; and for just this 
reason we are deeply impressed. 


By Beatrice Wainwright | 


Havine arrived definitely at th 
sion that one is to become a stude 
art of singing, the all-important 
arises as to who will give the bes! 
tion possible. This decision is a y 
ter, as future success or failure m 
from the choice. 

A teacher should not be chos 
for his or her charming personali 
is, of course, an asset to a teache 
one, but it does not insure good 
tion. Some very charming and , 
people are poor teachers, due eith 
of knowledge or the power to im 
they know. An important step 
when seeking a singing teacher, | 
out as far as possible the reputati 
person in the musical profession, 
other students of singing who © 
sufficient instruction and experien 
sound advice. 

It is decidedly an advantage an 
able to study with one who is a 
enced singer, as it is of great va 
able to listen to good tone illustr 
the interpretation of a song al 
The demonstration will often he 
dent to arrive more readily at 
which he is striving. | 

Seeing a fine painting is a grea 
tion to art students and enables 
grasp the various technical poin 
structor has been explaining. 
thing applies to singing, and does 
mere imitation or lack of intellig« 
standing, but acts as an inspiratio 
demonstration, and gives a mu 
conception of the idea being pr 

The only way to become a sii 
take individual instruction, as no | 
are alike, and the teacher mus! 
enough to use judgment in teac 
student according to existing ( 

Reading about singing never t 
one to sing. It is necessary to go 
teacher. It is the individual i 
and correct guidance that de 
voice and make a singer. Tor 
and articles on singing is very hi 
of decided advantage to the stu 
it is better for the beginner tc 
reading unless guided by the| 
otherwise confusions may result. 
things musical, but not different 
Experimenting with new ideas | 
disaster. Therefore, the choice | 
teacher in the beginning is. of t| 
importance. 

The voice is subtle and a 
guidance that can be accompli: 
through an experienced instruct 
who attempt to teach themselves 
cover the impossibility of their 
ing. Beware of the charlatan. 
in almost every community ani| 
in the large cities. Go to a } 
whom complete trust can be pli 
follow instructions faithfully. 

Things to be shunned as a ?) 
evil are the methods in book | 
claim to make singers without | 
The money paid for such charlaii 
better be burned. It would at 
vent the harm that is sure to foll 
te study in such a manner. 
many excellent teachers of singintt 
out the country; so there should’ 
cuse for choosing a poor one. 12 
start with is that the best is non'{ 
This does not mean the highesi 
Keep this thought in mind wh) 
the quest. Then success will ( 
effort and all will be well, 


the ultimate aim of all m 
—Heen Ferrer, Washi 
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Coloratura 


By Orlando A. Mansfield 


urA, in the plural “colorature,” 
in word derived from the verb 
neaning to color, and hence, to 
beautify. In musical composi- 
pression “colorature” is applied 
‘cale passages or “runs,” florid 
trills, and so forth, in fact to 
at passages in which each sylla- 
words has several notes sung 
term is employed with reference 
jental music also, but not so 
as to vocal, and was formerly 
“figurato” or figured. 

sxecution of coloratura requires 
great flexibility and, generally, 
mpass, a coloratura soprano is 
iger whose vocal technic fulfils 
1irements; although in many 
flexibility exceeds the singer’s 
even his or her gift of expres- 


soprano coloratura arias may 
ed Rejoice greatly, from Han- 
ssiah;” From Mighty Kings, 
same composer’s “Judas Mac- 
and With verdure clad, from 
creation.” These are from ora- 
2 in opera the majority of the 
as in the early Handelian operas, 
sarly 19th century operatic works 
_and his school and imitators, 
itended for this class of voice. 
soprano voice capable of ade- 
scuting this species of musical 
1 would correctly be styled a 
/soprano. 

meaning of “colored” the term 
.’ has occasionally been inter- 
eferring to the quality or “tone 
he voice; but this is a serious 
the word is almost invariably 
matters of execution and agility, 
details of quality or expression, 


ra companies are beginning to 
ewed interest in native works. 
e are Americans who interpret, 
Americans can create and ‘de- 
oods,’ to speak slangily, if they 
he chance.” 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 


ticulation in Song 


By Watson Lyle 


iER who fails to pronounce clearly 
sently the words of the songs 
eglects the very essence of his 
od song makes its appeal to the 
y the attraction of its music and 
't that the setting enriches the 
‘endering still more intimate the 
rose of which use has been made. 
is way that the tonal art, so to 
ines the punctuation and rhythm 
*, and accentuates the sound of 
_ by the phrasing, the rhythm, 
‘lody of the music. Plainly, the 
» cannot, or does not, enunciate 
che words of a well-conceived 
far better limit himself to the 
dealise, or composition for voices 
e sense of the literary text is of 
importanice. 

ticulation should be amongst the 
i of every singer, and although it 
1 more often than it was a few 
is still rather the exception than 
Perhaps this is due to a preva- 
hat it depends upon conscious 
e in the enunciation of -certain 
nds and certain words when 
sung. The singer who has 
© habit of good articulation 
‘ speech, allowing the lower jaw 


_—- 


to move with a natural looseness, and men- 
tally hearing all words and sentences as 
they should sound in good, plain speech, be- 
fore giving utterance to them, will in 
time find that clear articulation in 
song becomes effortless. Tendencies to- 
wards mispronunciations and_provincial- 
isms must be set‘right. The words of 
songs in dialect, like those in a foreign lan- 
guage with which the singer is imperfectly 
acquainted, naturally demand individual 
study before the attempt is made to sing 
them. 

When the correction of habitual defects 
in pronunciation is necessary, it will be 
found helpful to read aloud good poetry 
or prose for ten minutes or so every day. 
This reading should be done in a steady 
and moderately loud voice with as much 
care in breath control as in singing (good 
breath-control should also be a matter of 
habit) and not too rapidly, so that there 
is correct articulation of each word, even 
when it has but one syllable. Indeed, it is 
in the small words that the tendency to slur 
and mispronounce is most general both in 
speech and song. Avoid exaggerations in 
accent such as the “er” and “aw” affixes, 
and the careless ending of “Ing” minus the 


‘ ” 
To 


g. These and other similar slovenly 
habits of enunciation are far more likely to 
be detected by the student or by a candid 
friend or relation during reading aloud 
practice than during the actual singing cfa 
song. 


The Singer’s Opportunity 


“THE great opportunity of the American 
singer is at hand. Opera in English is 
coming, and coming fast. In this, because 
it is their native tongue, the American 
singers should have every advantage ovet 
the foreigner. Their obligation lies in 
preparing themselves to sing their English 
as beautifully as the foreigner sings his 
language. It has been done, and it can 
be done again, by just as many as are 
willing to pay the price. Remember 
Nordica’s, “I have heard many American 
girls with voices better than mine; but J 
have worked.’ 


Frantz Proschowsky 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


The Way to Sing 


(C. C. Bircnarp & Co., Boston, Pusiisuers) 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Let me express my appreciation of your 
thorough understanding of the True Art of 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your 
elucidations, through which I have been 
able to discover and use new beauties in my 
own voice. I commend to you those artists 
and students who seek the truth in singing 
—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 
Canto.” 


Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


My Drar ProscuowsKy— 


I am happy in expressing my admiration 
of your method of instruction. Having 
heard your pupils, I frankly state that be- 


sides the perfect placing of the voice their 
diction was clear. 
success. 


This secret is a sure 


TITO-SCHIPA; 


MacPhail School of Music 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 21st to August Ist, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


June 7th to 19th and August 2nd to 29th 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


Also Harmony Correspondence Course 


Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus. 
State distinctly which course you desire, 
ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suite A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘WurR 
Studio Player 


A wonderfully compact 
little instrument that 
fits in anywhere 


HE more 

you know 
about music, 
the more youll 
marvel at the 
rich musical 
qualities of 
this dainty 
Wurlitzer Studio Player. 


Full Volume 


It hardly seems that so 
small an instrument cou/d 
furnish that same full- 
rounded volume —that 
same delicate clarity of 
tone which has made the 
larger Wurlitzer pianos 
such favorites among 
generations of music lovers. 
But when you hear it you'll 
agree this is true. 


Only 4 feet 1 inch high 
and only a trifle wider 


L 


REG U S.PAT OFF 


‘TIZE 


In small apartments, in studios, 
small homes, etc. this Studio 
Piano is filling a long felt want. 
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than its stand- 
ard keyboard. 
No room is too 
small to accom- 
modateiteasily. 
Yet, listen to 
its clear, full- 
toned, artistic 
reproductions of any 
standard music roll. With 
your eyes shut youd be 
sure you were hearing a 
full-sized player in action. 


The Price is Low 


The price on this marvel- 
ous little player piano is 
only *445.00. Wurlitzer 
Studio Pianos, without 
player action, range up- 
ward from $295.00. Prices 
f.o.b. Factory. Convenient 
termscan bearrangedeasily 
with the Wurlitzer dealer. 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 
NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. + PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. + BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. + CINCINNATI, 27 E. Fourth St. 
ST.LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. * LOS ANGELES, &7¢ 8. Broadway 


PIANOS - ORGANS . 


HARPS 
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‘SUMMER 
MASTER 


SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. | 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music O. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 
Theory 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


CREDITS will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


52nd Year 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL— 


June 28 to : 
August 7— 
Six Weeks 


Francis L. Yorg, M. A., Pres. Exizaneru Jonson, Vige-p 


FFERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, The 
Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and ¢4 
tional principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Reeitals throughont 
year, Excellent Board Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
degrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, joc 
in the center of most cultural environment. Students may enter at any { 


For particulars of summer session and detatled information adar, 
JAMES H. BELL, Sec., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MI 


(incinnati Conservatory oMh 


INCORPORA) 
60TH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) © 


Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public School Music Su 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE, PIANO AND VIOLIN 


Artist, normal and preparatory courses in all depts. Ideal Home Department on the Ca 


Send for Summer Announcement 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Ayes, and’ 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohfo 
DANA’S MUSICAL 


INSTIFU 
WARREN, OHIO | 


The Only University of Music in the World — 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors 
Fall term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. | 


Obhe Clebeland [ustitute 
of (Dusic 


Summer School, June 21st - Aug. 1st 


Complete courses under regular faculty 


for students of all grades ib VPunshes, wuvanced study. 3 special! 


ers. Courses lead to Mus B, degree, | 
and social life of Oberlin College, Hig 
course or equivalent required. Opens Se| 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, @berl 


(III ECGS 
DUNNING SYSTEM °""erescine 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Wh) 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 192) 
Mes. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. } 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. } 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla,; J) 
Asheville, N. Car. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. | 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 

l 

1 

| 


Special courses for teachers and _ profes- 
sionals. Exceptional living accommoda- 
tions for out of town students. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director | 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo, Normal Classes, June, July a) 
For further information write. P| 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer Normals, Bellefontaine and Cincinn 
vatory of Music. : | 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 | 
Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. } 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. ; 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Dates for Normal Classes, Jun 
January 15, 1927. 4 } 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Memphis, Tenn., June; Chicago, hy 
and September. f 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. April and June, Dallas, Texas; July 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. : 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. Normal Classes, Feb. 1, 1926, three months; | 
weeks. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn, Normal Classes held April and June. 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S, Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—Jume 8th, 1926. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mes, H.R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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-y best singers always make the 
lerstood; so do the very worst 
amely, the average singer of 
igs in vaudeville or burlesque 
co have this one accomplishment 
-lusion of all others that go to 
vocal artist. The great singers 
essfully because they have made 
‘e study of diction, including the 
anciation of consonants as well 
- The other sort does it by con- 
‘their attention on the words and 
ie-quality go to the dogs. But 
1 these two extremes, the great 
airly well-trained singers almost 
fall down on the matter of clear 
1 of the words. 
od vocal teachers, at one time or 
the student’s course, use exer- 
med to improve the enunciation 
rious consonants combined with 
yr instance, such syllables as ma, 
hese are good, as far as they go. 
it is not our present purpose to 
a technical discussion of this 
he matter. Suffice it to say, that 
skillfully-designed exercises are 
ccomplish the object in question 
; the pupil remains set in those 
abits of speech which are only 
lent among our population. A 
© pronounces picture and pitcher 
‘ke, or who makes no distinction 
-onsul,- counsel and council, or 
‘ds “somep’n” as a fair equiva- 
omething, in habitual every-day 
s a long, long road to travel be- 
ting good diction in the art of 


t thing to do, then, if you would 
distinctly in song, is to mend 
y-day speech. Avoid colloquial 
as, and pronounce every word 
ind distinctly. When this is once 

ill not be strange if you should 
the realization that there are 
ds of which you are not entirely 

long as you were satisfied to 
tem, you got by without trouble, 
tempt at a really clear and ade- 
iculation leaves you in doubt. 
where the dictionary will help, 
ful study of the marks of pro- 
. Ellis’ book, Speech in Song, 
aany valuable hints worth study 
entally, takes up not only Eng- 
also several of the more impor- 
gn languages. 


y and Difficult Consonants 
ng a serious study of the art of 


Making the “Words’’ Understood 


By Ben Venuto 


enunciation in song, it is of great help to 
know just where the greatest difficulties 
lie, and what is their real nature, in order 
to concentrate attention where the greatest 
need is. Any good teacher will train you 
on the vowel-sounds; hence we shall speak 
here only of consonants. 

Among the easier consonants are m, Nn, 
ng (as in wing), 1, and r, because they can 
be actually sung with a musical tone, and 
even prolonged (though no good singer 
would think of prolonging them, in actual 
use). Next to these may be named d, b, 
and g (as in game); these represent a 
quick transient vocal explosion, yet the 
tone of the voice actually enters into them, 
so that a good singer may easily make 
them resonant. The most difficult are t, 
p, and k (or c as in can), because there 
is really no tone in these; they merely in- 
dicate a certain form of attack in ap- 
proaching the following vowel: “t” attack- 
ing it by means of the teeth and tip of the 
tongue; “p” with the lips, and “k” with the 
palate. The best one can do with these 
three sounds is to make the proper action 
of those vocal organs mentioned as quick 
and decisive as possible, avoiding slug- 
gishness or incompleteness of adjustment. 

It remains to speak of the several “hiss- 
ing” letters. Of these, z ( or s when it 
has the sound of z, as is wisdom), is not 
unduly difficult; neither is z (in azure), 
which is the same sound as the s in pleas- 
ure. But the sharp sound of s, as in sing, 
is one of the most difficult of all, especially 
at the end of a word. It is not a beautiful 
sound at best, yet it must be pronounced, 
not slighted, or the words will be mangled. 
It is a sound that does not carry well, and 
the singer may often feel that it is even too 
prominent, when in fact it may not be 
audible to the hearers at all. There is not 
the slightest possibility of its being too 
distinct, only it must not be prolonged at 
all. As an example of its weakness in 
carrying-power—no echo ever repeats the 
“s’ in a word, and it seldom registers 
properly on phonograph records. 

The sound of th (as in thin) is an- 
other difficult sound to make carry over the 
footlights and should be regarded as much 
in the same category as sharp s; but the 
sound of th (as in then) offers no special 
difficulty to good speakers of English. As 
will be observed, it is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between the name and the 


sound of a letter, especially in our own lan- | 


guage, which has an unfortunately erratic 
mode of spelling many words. 


Chalking Up a Masterpiece 


a composer of genius was never 
y poverty to the extent of poor 

who frequently lacked such 
sessities as ink and paper. Briefly 
's in his biography of Schubert, 
oune Duncan remarks: 
rt was put to many shifts for 
ng-materials. At the Convict, 
1 others found him music paper ; 
ag we have seen him composing 
of fare (this refers to the well- 
rigin of Hark! Hark! The 
yur story now discovers him writ- 
> in chalk. His brother Ferdi- 


e, by what we are doing to-night, 
tm English can be accomplished, 
it is beautifully effective. I 
mestly that American voices are 
n the world to-day; but just so 
opera im this country continues 
nin other languages, just so long 
ric Singers wait for a chance 


|. 


nand was appointed (in 1820) to the office 
of Regius Chori in the church of Altler- 
chenfelder, where music had fallen into 
sad disorder. Some new pieces were wanted 
for performance on the coming Easter 
Day—already close at hand. In this 
dilemma, be applied to his brother Franz— 
good at need—who forthwith composed 
the Antiphons (Op. 113), and finding his 
stock of MS. music-paper exhausted, the 
compositions, which are for four voices, 
were set down in black chalk, on coarse, 
grey wrapping-paper.” 


to be heard. They may be able, and often 
are, to sing French or Italian better than 
native French and Italian singers; but al- 
ways, when opera is given in French or 
Italian, the French singer and the Italian 
singer will get the job.,—Oscar SAENGER, 
AT OPERA-IN-ENGLISH REHEARSAL, 
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The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


O richer gift than this 


LORIOUS music on the bridal day ... 
pleasure and happiness for a lifetime. All 
this you give—and more—when the gift’s a 


Brambach Baby Grand. 


The Brambach was the pioneer in the Small 
Baby Grands. Today it is acclaimed by music 
lovers the world over. 


Compact, beautifully-proportioned, this instru- 
ment is an achievement in piano making which 
only Brambach’s 103 years of experience could 
produce. It is less than five feet in length, yet 
has all the responsiveness and tonal excellence 
of far more expensive instruments. 


Thousands of American homes now enjoy this 


allo. 


Gasy. to own one 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f o. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


beautiful Baby Grand. And its 
popularity is easily understood 
when you consider its beauty, 


quality and dependability... : 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing how little 
floor-space is required by this 
beautiful Baby Grand. The 
pattern will be mailed with our 
compliments. 


BRAMBACH 
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°050 4% 
Address 


PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W. 5ist St., New York City 


YES, you maysend me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 


Name 
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Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


Beginning June 21st 
Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 
Master Classes in Piano, Voice 
and Violin, conducted by re- 
nowned artist teachers, at so 
~atan amazingly low of all. 
cost, averaging $150 — Classesin Teaching Repertoire, 
orlessforafullcourse Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and aoiees in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 
All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 


Master Classes 
Y low a cost as to be within reach 
of study under PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
scribed Courses. 
Vacation 
of summer study 


Teaching Positions 


SO 

ortunit The Sherwood Music School 
pp Y now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 
study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 7926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged from those in attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 

may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


~for professional 
advancement 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Sherwood (Dusie School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 


| 


4 
Summer Session 


GUNN ScHOOL oF Music 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


SPRING and SUMMER 
MASTER TEACHERS 


Piano 
Moriz RosentTHAL 
Lee Pattison 
Gienn Dittarp GuNN 
ArtTHUR GRANQUIST 


Voice 
Percy Recror STEPHENS 
Frantz ProscHowsky 
ALBERT BorRROFF 
ZARKO SAVIC 
Burton THatTcHER 
Stuart BarkKER 
Violin 
Amy NEILu 
ABRAHAM SOPKIN 
Guy HersBert Wooparp 
RacuHeL, Mayor 
History, Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Composition 
Frevix Borowski 
Leo SowERBY 
Dramatic Art 


SopH1a Swanstrom YouNnG 
RoBertT STREHL EMERSON 


Degrees and Diplomas 


Will be granted to professional mu- 
sicians under conditions established by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and. Kindred Arts. TEAcHERs’ 
CertiricaTes Issued to those having 
necessary credits, taking the Norma. 
Traininc Courses under Gienn Dur- 
LARD GuNN, Percy Recror STEPHENS, 
Burron THatcuer, Stuart Barker, 
Amy Nerii, Guy Herserr Wooparp, 
Racuet Major. 


Living Accommodations 
in institutions supervised by Episcopal, 
Presbyterian churches and Y. W. C. A 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PR. oP 
Public School Music 


SUMMER session 
course leading to'a . 
special Public School 


Music Teacher’s Certificate. 


See general Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write for Catalog. 


Sheruond (Dusie School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


4 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i 


AlsoChurch and Concert Engager i 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of M 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. d 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. x 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week, Tuition and tees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College ustraty of Music, Dept. 9, Yost 


Free Conference 


On the Business Si 
of Music Teachin 


For the benefit of the 
attending the 1926 Su; 


mer Session of 
(Write for Outline) 


Sheand (Dusic Sch 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherw 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


avin VIOLIN so 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCH( 


for 
Violin Double Bass Count) 
Violoncello Harmony Comp: 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concert 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Inte 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quarte 
Trios. Students-may enter ‘at any time, 


Limited number of free scholarships awarde 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. | 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bo) 
CHICAGO 


a Theater Organ 
N intensive Summ 
Session course, € 

bodying the fundam 

tals essential to preparat 
foraposition;givenby Mild 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicag 
highest paid and most popu 
theater organists. 


See general Summer Session wnnou 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and 4 
for Catalog. 


| 


Sherwood (Dusic Sth 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherw! 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


3. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COSMOPOLIT 
scyoor MUSIC «ms 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Presid| 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chieago’s ‘Music (i 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal trai) 


Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, || 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificati 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, } 
Theory, Composition, Viclongaae, G 
tral Instruments, Public School | 
Dramatic Art, etc. } 


Many Free Advantages and Scholar shi 

Piano and Violin Prizes — | 

For particulars address — Edwin L Steph 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MD 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., CH 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICan AN 


MRS. BABCOCK . 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, 
leges, Conservatories, Sc} 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW ¥OR| 


Department 
Conducted by 


2THUR DE GUICHARD 


Abbreviations—Question of 


an operatic transcription of “Il 
’ in my possession, there are many 
containing groups of siety-fourth 
yme measures having two, some 
1 some four groups. At the end 
ending with two or three groups. oc- 
following sign S Will you please 
3 meaning? Why is Db higher than 
reing represented by the same piano 
os. W. M., Wanamie, Pa. 


» sign referred to is a musical ab- 
, ealling attention to the fact that 
ire is incomplete and directing the 
the next line or brace, to find its 
1. On the piano, the notes C# and 
absolutely the same sound because, 
al convenience, the instrument is 
what is termed equal temperament 
o most general use). The other form 
ament, called the mean-tone temper- 
is in general use from the year 1700 
1840, when it gave way to equal 
ent for piano and other keyed in- 

In the equal temperament scale 
may be made sharp or flat by multi- 
lividing its ratio by 25/24; by which 
is found that CZ is represented by 
d Db by 1.0800, The ratio taken 
the interval of the octave C to C. 
fore, having more vibrations, is 
wm Cz. 


emperament. 


With C2 and Db having the same 
he piano and with the other sharps 
agreeing likewise, how is it possible 
od instruments and others employing 
uw scale to play exactly in tune with 
‘2 (ii) Tf, with a piano accom- 
tringed instruments, the strings ad- 
‘ly to the natural seale, could an ac- 
- detect difference in pitch between 
and strings? (iii) Do all the in- 
of the orchestra employ the natural 
lease explain how and why this scale 
‘wenty-one notes to the octave. (iv) 
that a large part of the character- 
ity, color, and subtle nuances ob- 
the orchestra, is due to the fact that 
%» differ slightly in the number of 
ations ?—Norman R,. F., Plainfield. 


In the performance 6f orchestral 
different instruments tuned accord- 
itural temperament and others ac- 
equal temperament, though it would 
‘certain dissonances must occur, they 
not exist,. because the equal-tempered 
ts carry the others with them fusing 
rfect agreement of tone. (ii) Yes; 
te ear could detect the difference be- 
piano and the strings, if the latter 
cnactly to their natural tempera- 
they do not do so; they adjust their 
to the equal scale. (iii) No; piano, 
truments with pistons, and all with 
are tuned by equal temperament. 
strings, brass (simple or with slide) 
drums, are tuned by natural tem- 

The natural scale has twenty-one 
iuse it is composed with the enhar- 
ervals: CZ, Db, Dt, Eb and so forth. 
t so. The characteristic color, tim- 
ances owe their effect to the vary- 
y of the overtones produced by the 
instruments. 


a ment Musical, 
‘rt. 


y information about the style of 
jena, Tango, Seguidilla and Trépak 
\preciated. (ii) In playing pieces 
itz of the Flowers,” from the 
‘er Suite,’ when used for solo work, 
e have to keep in strict dance- 
ughout? Can you tell me anything 
+ about Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 
mds Oriental to me—G. C. C., Can- 


Jaguefia, better known as a Fan- 
a Spanish dance in 3-8 time exe- 
egretto, with an accompaniment of 
1 castanets, to a rhythm of the lat- 
0, a variety of Habanera, a Cuban 
3-4 or 6-8 time, danced by the Mexi- 
es; Seguidilla, a rapid Spanish dance 
1e, Similar to the Bolero, performed 
im of castanets. Trépak, a Russian 
lanee,- (ii) As a solo piece, more 
n time is permissible. Schubert’s 
Yusical, Op. 94, No. 3, is analogous 
ish Patrol, ending through a gradual 


lo to a perfect pianissi F 
nde p simo as a re 


uestion and Answer 


Piano Lessons by Correspondence. 


Q. Kindly give me the name of some rep- 
utable piano teacher, from awhom I might have 
some lessons by correspondence.—Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


A. It is against the policy of this depart- 
ment to recommend any particular teacher. 
Still more, piano teaching “by correspond- 
ence’ is a doubtful proposition, impossible of 
recommendation. A “reputable teacher” could 
give you excellent lessons by correspondence 
in the theory of music and in the science of 
harmony and counterpoint, but not in playing. 


When Grace-Notes Should Be Played. 


Q. Please enlighten as to the correct exe- 
cution of following: 


Ex.4 


Vusical dictionaries seem so vague on the 
subject of playing grace-notes. In these ex- 
amples are the grace-notes played with the 
bass notes or do they precede them? TI hare 
been told, when playing Chopin’s Waltzes, to 
play slides of two or three notes before the 
principal note when they occur at the com- 
mencement of @ measure.—EUNICE, Ville La- 
salle, Pro. Que., Canada. 


A. The strict rule for playing appoggia- 
ture, acciaccature, trills, slides, mordents and 
other grace-notes and ornaments, is to play 
them with the beat of their principal note. 
This rule must be observed in all classical 
compositions. In some modern music, how- 
ever, greater latitude allows the performer 
to play them more ct his pleasure (a piacere, 
ad lib.) A particular exception must be made 
for the works of Chopin, for he indulged in 
long passages of crname rts, exquisite lace- 
work, demanding special treatment in order 
to embellish with delicacy the chief notes of 
the subject. A well-known example is the 
long, portamento-like slide in the Valse bril- 
liante, Op. 34. No. 1: 


Op. 34, No.1 


Your second example is not legible; but 
here is the first: 


Ex. 3 


Lyre and Lute. 

Q. What is the difference, if any, between 
a lyre and a lute? Were they not made by 
the same instrument makers ?—J. O’S., Brook- 
line, Mass. 


A. It is said that, over three thousand 
years ago, Mercury, on the seabeach, hap- 
pened to kick against the shell of a dried-up 
tortoise, the dried sinews of which with the 
shell for a sounding-board, emitted a musical 
sound, Putting the fable aside, we know that 
the lyre is one of the most ancient of stringed 
instruments of the harp family. As sueh, of 
course, it has no finger-board; whereas the 
lute had a finger-board. The latter belonged 
to the guitar or mandoline family. The maker 
of both instruments was termed a “luthier,” 
a name still in use in France. 
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Perspiring hands 
have ruined many 
a performance! 


Odorono harmlessly corrects 
this unnatural condition. 


Send for sample 


The greatest annoyance a musician 
has to cope with, is wet, clammy 
hands. Many a brilliant perform- 
ance has almost met disaster be- 
cause the player's hands were wet 
and slippery with perspiration— 
and so, uncertain, undependable. 

This distressing condition is 
caused, to a great extent, by nerv- 
ousness. Excitement of any kind, 
as well as heat, stimulates the 
perspiration glands to unusual 
activity. 

Physicians advise controlling 
this annoying and irritating per- 
spiration in limited areas such as 
palms, underarms, feet. You can 
correct it quickly and easily with 
Odorono. One quick application 
several hours before playing will 
keep your hands dry, comfortable 
and flexible. 

Odorono you know, is the orig- 
inal perspiration corrective— 


Send for trial bottle 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
425 Blair Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample bottle 
of Odorono, with your book- 
let, for which I enclose sc. 


formulated by a physician for both 
the moisture and odor of perspira- 
tion. It is a clear, clean antiseptic 
liquid now widely used in hos- 
pitals by physicians and nurses. 


The perfect Underarm Toilette 


Men and women everywhere now 
depend upon Odorono for com- 
plete protection against underarm 
odor as well as moisture. This is a 
danger to which everyone is sub- 
ject in spite of scrupulous soap and 
water Cleanliness. 

Twice a week is all you need to 
use it! One application will safe- 
guard you for three days, from 
that ruinous moisture which stains 
clothing, and that repellent odor 
which destroys your daintiness. 

Just a short, little part of the 
toilette—yet how much it saves; 
how much it gives in comfort and 
attractiveness! 35c, 60c and $1 at 
any toilet counter or sent by mail. 


—only five cents 


Name 


Address 


NOTE: If you would also like to 
wy Creme Odorono, a delightful 
new creme for odor only, send Sc 
additional. 
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HE history of the English anthem 
| extends backward three hundred 


years, in an unbroken line of en- 
deavor to give to the church a musical 
service in keeping with her liturgy and em- 
bellishing it. Song has ever been the 
handmaiden of religion. The immediate 
predecessor of the anthem was the motet 
of the Catholic Church. This was a con- 
trapuntal composition, built upon the 
church or Gregorian modes, with voice 
parts moving independently. In this style 
of composition, sometimes in sixteen or 
more parts, rhythm was disregarded or at 
least subordinated and the movement of 
the parts in easy flowing melodic form 
was the chief aim. 

Much was accomplished along this line 
of musical writing. For nearly five hun- 
dred years the musicians of the Christian 
church had been experimenting with the 
possibilities of the Greek modes and grad- 
ually developing a polyphonic style, until 
one great man stands out, overshadowing 
all his predecessors, Giovanni Pierluiga, 
called Palestrina from his birth place. 
His life was spent as director of music 
at Rome, in the service of popes; and the 
catalog of his works includes ninety-five 
masses. In melodic grace he excelled his 
Netherland masters. The Palestrina model 
remained the standard throughout the six- 
teenth and part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Then the germs of modern forms 
began to assert themselves, and the im- 
provement in organs invited greater instru- 
mental support for the voices. The newly 
discovered laws of chord formations, mel- 
ody, rhythm and tone color, opened up an 
unlimited field which composers quickly 
made use of. Another factor of import- 
ance, which had much to do with the 
changing trend of church music, was the 
religious unrest which marked the close 
of the middle ages. 


The Reformation Period 


In Germany at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, Luther desired the laity to take part 
in the church services; and, by the modifi- 
cation of folk songs, adapting them to 
sacred words, the chorale for congrega- 
tional use was evolved and developed. 
This was followed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the church cantata which was 
brought to perfection by that master 
musician, Johann Sebastian Bach. He 
ignored the operatic style of the Italian 
church music and by his genius domi- 
nated the ecclesiastical music of his time. 
In England the Reformation split ‘the 
church into two hostile groups, the Ang- 
licans and the Puritans. This had a 
decided effect upon the church music, caus- 
ing two distinct lines of development— 
the ritual music of the established church 
and the psalm tunes of the Puritans. 

With these forms we have naught to 
do in this survey. But growing up side 
by side with the liturgical service, was the 
arithem, the successor of the Latin motet, 
and in England the anthem took a special 
and significant form. The words of the 
anthem are not prescribed by the church, 
but they are usually taken from the Scrip- 
tures or from the book of Common Prayer. 
The hymnal has also furnished inspira- 
tion for many beautiful hymn anthems. 


Henry Purcell and His Successors 


The modern English anthem form dates 
from the time of Henry Purcell (1658- 
1695); and Gibbons stands as virtually 
the father of pure Anglican music un- 
touched by Roman influences. With the 
advent of Tye, Whyte, Tallis and Farrant, 
we reach the time when the formality of 
harmonic rules stressed tonality which in 
earlier compositions was rather vague. 
Tallis was the most famous of his age and 
did much to give definite form to English 
cathedral music. His responses, preces 
and litany, were composed during Edward 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited by Well-Known Specialists 


English Anthems and Their Composers 


Including Many Works by Leading American Composers for the Church 


By George Alston Brown 


VI reign and are used to-day in the Eng- 
lish and American churches. 

Of Farrant, it is interesting to remark 
that the anthem, Lord for Thy Tender 
Mercy’s Sake, so long attributed to him, 
is now thought, by scholars, to be the work 
of Tye. 


Form of the Anthem 

The form of the anthem is not restricted. 
There is unlimited scope for musical inven- 
tion; and, as the English anthem has 
never been affected by the secular style 
nor brought under the influence of the 
opera as was the case with Italian music, 
it has maintained a diginity and appropri- 
ateness in style which is much to its credit. 
American composers have followed the 
British style, giving to the church many 
notable anthems. 

Mr. Edward Dickinson, in his History of 
Music in the Western Church has this to 
say: “One who reads through large num- 
bers of English church compositions can- 
not fail to be impressed by their marked 
similarity in style and the rarity of feat- 
ures that indicate any striking individuality. 
This monotony and predominance of con- 
ventional commonplace must be largely at- 
tributed, of course, to the absence of real 
creative force in English music; but it is 
also true that even if such creative genius 
existed, it would hardly feel free to take 
liberties with those strict canons of taste 
which have become imbedded in the un- 
written laws of Anglican musical pro- 
cedure. In spite of these limitations, Eng- 
lish church music does not deserve the 
obloquy that has been cast upon it by cer- 
tain impatient critics. 

“That it has not rivalled the Catholic 


\ mass nor adopted the methods that have 


transformed secular music in the modern 
era is not altogether to its discredit. Leav- 
ing out the wonderful productions of Se- 
bastain Bach (which, by the way, are no 
longer heard in church service in Ger- 
many), the music of the Church of Eng- 
land is amply worthy of comparison with 
that of the German Evangelical Church; 
and in abundance, musical value, and con- 
formity to the ideals which have always 
governed public worship in its noblest 
estate, it is entitled to be ranked as one of 
the great four historic schools of Christian 
worship music.” 

In selecting the following chronological 
list of athems, the task has been a per- 
plexing one. To include all anthems of 
merit would mean not a magazine article 
but a book. It has therefore been nec- 
essary to omit many excellent anthems. 
The inclusion or exclusion, aS we approach 
the:modern school and the work of living 
composers, was yet more exacting. The 
list must be taken as more or less arbitrary. 

For the sake of space and because of the 
fact that this article deals exclusively with 


‘anthems, Latin compositions are not listed; 


although many are available for use in 
Protestant Churches, with English texts, 


either as translations or adaptations. The 
church canticles and communion services 
are likewise not included. 


Chronological List of Anthems 


Tye, Rev. Christopher, 1508-1572. Rec- 
tor of little Wilbraham, Newton and Dod- 
dington-cum-March. First composer of 
Passion music according to St. John’s 
Gospel. 

Father of all. 

Ho! ye that thirst. 
How still and peaceful. 
In life’s gay morn. 

O God of Bethel. 


Tallis, Thomas, 1520-1585. Organist, 
Waltham Abbey. 
All people that on earth do dwell. 


Hear the voice and prayer. 
O Lord, give Thy Holy Spirit into 
our hearts. 

Farrant, Richard, 1530-1580. Master of 
choristers, St. George’s Chapel. 

Call to remembrance. 
Hide not Thou Thy face. 
Lord for Thy tender mercies. 

Byrd (Byrde or Bird), William, 1538- 
1623. Senior chorister of St. Paul’s Cath. 
Pupil of Tallis. 

Bow Thine ear. _ 

I will not leave you comfortless. 
Sing joyfully. 

I will lay me down to rest. 
Come, come, help O God. 

Morley, Thomas, 1560-1604. 
Byrd, organist, St. Paul’s. 

Father, I am Thine only Son. 

Dowland, John, 1562-1626. Lutenist to 
King Charles IV of Denmark. Shake- 
speare sings his praises in the Passionate 
Pilgrim. 

Come Holy Ghost. 

Gibbons, Orlando, 1583-1625. 
Westminster Abbey. 

Almighty and everlasting God. 

Eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord. 
Lift up your heads. 

Why art thou so heavy, O my soul. 

Blow, John, 1648-1708. Organist, St. 
Peter’s, Westminster. 

I was in the spirit. 
Look upon mine adversity. 
Save Lord and hear us. 

Purcell, Henry, 1658-1695. 

Westminster Abbey. 
Let my prayer come up. 
My beloved spake. 
O all ye people, clap your hands. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul. 

Croft, William, 1678-1727. Succeeded 
Blow at St. Peter’s. 

Put me not to rebuke. 
Sing praises to the Lord. 

Greene, Maurice, 1695-1755. Organist, 
St. Paul’s. Professar of Music, Cam- 
bridge University. 

God is our hope and strength. 

I will sing of Thy power, O God. 
O clap your hands together, 
Thou visitest. the earth, 


Pupil of 


Organist, 


Organist, 


Kent, James, 1700-1776. Or 
ity College, Cambridge 7 
Cathedral. 

Blessed be Thou, Le 
Israel. 
Hear my prayer. 

Boyce, William, 1710-1779, 
St. Peter’s, Vere Street; St, 
Cornhill and All Hallows’, Tha; 

By the waters of Babylor 
Great and marvelous, 
Lord what is man. 

Atwood, Thomas, 1765-1838, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Bow down Thine ear. 

Come Holy Ghost. 

My soul truly waiteth 
God. 

Callcott, John Wall, 1766-1 
ganist to the Female Orphan A 
St. Paul’s, Convent Garden, 

Praise the Lord, O my 0) 
Thou shalt show me the p 

Wesley, Samuel, 1766-1837, 
brother of Charles Wesley. 
Bach’s music to England, 

Sing aloud with gladness, 
Thou art a priest forever 

Horsley, William, 1774-1858, 

Ely Chapel, Holborn and Belgra 
Awake thou that sleepest, 
Hear me when I call. — 

Crotch, William, 1775-1847, 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. J 
lege and Professor of Music, O: 
versity. | 

Methinks I hear the fu 
choir. . 

Novello, Vincent, 1781-1861. 
Portuguese Chapel and Duke Str 
fields. Founder of the firm of 

Call to remembrance. — 
I will sing of mercy and. 
Pray for the peace of Je 

Goss, Sir John, 1800-1880. 0: 

Lukes, Chelsea and St. Paul's ( 
Hear O Lord. 
O Savior of the world, 
O taste and see. S| 

Wesley, Samuel Sebastian, | 
Organist, St. James, Hampstead 
Giles, Camberwell and other cht 

Ascribe unto the Lord. 
Give thanks unto the Lorc 
Thou wilt keep him in per 

Smart, Henry Thomas, 1813- 
ganist, Blackburn Parish Ch 
Philip’s, Regent Street: St. L 
Street and St. Pancras, Euston 

Be glad, O ye righteom 
Lord hath done great thir 
Lord is my strength. | 

Macfarren, Sir George Alege 
1887. Professor of Music, Camb 
versity, Principal of Kova Ad 
Music. - | 

O how amiable. 3 
Lord is my light. ¥ 
Wherewithal shall a youn) 

Bennett, Sir William Sternc 
1875. Cambridge Professor « | 
Principal of Royal Academy of! 

Blessed be the Lord God | 
Therefore they shall com¢ 

Elvey, Sir George J., 1816-1] 

ganist, St. George’s Chapel, Wi! 
Jesu Word of God Incart 

Dykes, Rev. John Bacchus, 
Minor Canon and Precentor of} 
Vicar of St. Oswald, Durham. 

Lord is my shepherd. | 
These are they. 

Ouseley, Rev. Sir Frederick A 
1889. Curate of St. Paul’s, Knig 
Professor of Music at Oxford. | 

Blessed be the Lord God | 
From the rising of the sur 
O praise the Lord with1 


Bi 
| 


‘Sr: 


a 
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liam Thomas, 1826-1897. Dis- 
gan virtuoso. Organist, Pem- 
Chapel, Liverpool. 

is great in Zion. ° 

e shepherds watched their 
ks. 

jeorge M., 1834-1896. Organ- 
Cathedral, St. John’s College 
dge University. 

imble. faith and lowly love. 

ire ye the way. 

nercy, O Lord. 

rthold, 1838-1897. Musical edi- 
tlio, Ewer & Co. 

od are they that dwell in Thy 
se. 

ast appointed a day. 

s of the earth are the Lord’s. 
sir Joseph, 1838-1896. Conduc- 
ked ability, fine organist and 
Succeeded Gounod as conductor 
ub Albert Hall Choral Society. 
high time to awake out of 


all glorious. 

w amiable are Thy dwellings. 
: is Thy mercy. 

ivid Duffield, 1838-1910. Born 
gh, Pennsylvania, and lost his 
rarly age. Organist, St. Steph- 
i, Philadelphia. 

: shall be no more night. 

2 the Lord, O my soul. 

ght shadows fall. 


dley, 1839-1909. Noted organ- 
or and teacher. One of the 
‘an composers to achieve gen- 
tion. 

1 upraise, Alleluia. 

began to dawn. 

of Abraham praise. 

yall come down like rain. 
Alleluia forth. 

sir John, 1840-1901. Organist, 
college, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
f music, Oxford University. 

ul the people saw the thunder- 
e, awake, put on _thy strength, 
Zion, 

e not the Holy Spirit of God. 
Alpha and Omega. 

the Lord. 

Sir Arthur Seymour, 1842- 
anist, St. Michael’s, Chester 
St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens. 
-mention the loving-kindnesses. 
sing of Thy power. 

te and see. 


ir George C., 1844-1916. Suc- 
aer as organist of St. Paul’s 


gladdening light. 

very one that thirsteth. 

st, breathe an evening blessing. 
o dwelleth under the defense 
che Most High. 


tles King, 1845-1895. Organ- 
bury Church. 

me when I call. 

who shall abide. 
William Wallace, 1846-1916. 


»wedenborgian Church, Phila- 


it the Lord build the house. 
hat madest earth and heaven. 
rd the voice of Jesus say. 
rthur, 1853. Organist, First 
hurch, Boston. 

still with Thee. 

shine, 

t, our Passover. 

G. W., 1854. Organist, South 
nalist Church, Boston, and 


ie New England Gonservatory 
Soston, 


hark, my soul. 

shalt love the Lord. 

who madest earth and heaven. 
and light. 


Brewer, John Hyatt, 1856. Organist, 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City; Conductor, Brooklyn 
Apollo Club; Co-Founder, American 
Guild of Organists. 

From the recesses of a lowly spirit. 
O Jesus, we adore Thee. 

O God, the rock of ages. 

When the weary seeking rest. 

More love to Thee, O Christ. 

Rogers, James Hotchkiss, 1857. Organ- 
ist, Euclid Avenue Temple and First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Doth not wisdom cry. 

I will lift up mine eyes. 
Lord is my light. 

Lord is my rock. 

Coombs, C. Whitney, 1859. Organist, 
Church of the Holy Communion and St. 
Luke’s, New York City. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob. 
Let your light so shine. 
Heavenly message. 

Woodman, Raymond Huntington, 1861. 
Pupil of Dudley Buck. Has held various 
organ positions. 

And in that day. 
Song in the night. 
Lord is my rock. 
Parker, Horatio W., 1863. 
of Music, Yale University. 
Bow down Thine ear. 
Lord is my light. 
Light’s glittering morn bedecks the 
sky. 

Beach, Mrs. H.'H. A., 1867. Gifted 
American composer and concert pianist. 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 
Thou knowest, Lord. 

Praise the Lord, all ye nations. 

I will lift up mine eyes. 

Borch, Gaston, 1871. Pupil of Massenet, 
Conductor, Lausanne Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Professor 


Father, I stretch my hands to Thee. 
Saviour, almighty Friend. 

Hark, what means those holy voices. 
My faith looks up to Thee. 

Hadley, Henry K., 1871. Orchestra con- 

ductor and composer. 
Blessed are the undefiled, 
He that dwelleth in the secret place. 
Lord is my strength and song. 

Demarest, Clifford, 1874. Organist, 

Church of the Messiah, New York city. 
I am the Lord, thy God. 
O Israel, return unto the Lord thy 
God. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Sing aloud unto God. 

Harker, F. Flaxington, 1876. Organist 
and conductor Male Choral Society and St. 
Cecilia Society. 

Calm on the listening ear of night. 
Great is the Lord. 

Path of the just. 

Abide with me. 

Matthews, H. Alexander, 1879. Organ- 
ist, St. Luke’s and the Epiphany Church, 
Philadelphia. Conductor, Choral Arts So- 
ciety. 

Day is sinking to a rest. 

Recessional. 

Shadows of the evening hour. 

Praise be Thine. 

Come, O thou traveller unknown. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace. 


The Dragging of Hymns 
To Tue Erupe? 

In reading your Erupve of November I 
find the question and your answer with 
reference to the congregation dragging in 
singing hymns. My experience in over- 
coming this is to play the air in octaves, 
using a good heavy organ. In using a 
two-manual organ I often play the accom- 
paniment on the swell organ and the air 
on the great, either with a loud single note 
or in octaves. By using this method I am 
sure no congregation will drag the hymns. 


B. G. WessTrER. 


Culture. D J. Malher, 145-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I 
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GRAND PIANOS fF 


ECAUSE of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
B qualities, a host of cultured people—gifted 


5 musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 

be eee a : ae 
: earnest students, and discriminating music lov- E 
j;  ers—acclaim the Weaver Grand Pianoas one |, 


a of the really artistic instruments of America. 


—_ WEAVER PIANO Co. 
; York, Pa. 


Look Inside tha. 
Piano for this 
ThadeMark 


AUSTIN ORGANS} | 


HE standing of Austin in the one 
great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Luke and Epiphany, St.Clement’s,Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 


A Valuable Aid 
eee ee To Piano Study 


ments; models of modern construction and EARNING to play the piano is first 
beautiful churchly tone. | ' of all a matter of acquiring cor- 


Piano Action 


rect touch, You hasten your 
child’s pr ogress when you start his 
AUSTIN ORGAN CoO. music practice on a piano equipped with 


the Wessell, Nickel & Gross Piano action. 
165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


factor in both ug and tone. The per- 
fect balance and delicate responsiveness 

Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


of the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action are 
of inestimable aid to little fingers in es- 
tablishing correct habits of touch and of 
tone production. 

Moreover, your insistence on a Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross equipped piano assures 
you a quality instrument. This famous 
product—the world’s highest-priced piano 
action—is found only in pianos and 
players of established excellence. It is 
built by the oldest, largest and leading 
makers of high- grade piano actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 

Established 1874 New York City 
wees 

When you Buy an Upri At, Grand, 

Player or Reproducings Piano~ 

/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel && 

Gross a Saeceaes 


MALBAIBAIAA AAO AIAAE NR AA A NE 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ae- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTaLoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


MOTION PICTURE MUSIC 


FROM FRANCE 
Send for Complete Orchestra Catalogues 


FREE SAMPLE PIANO PARTS 


and Special Offer to Organists SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES Sturdy—Efficient—Quiet 
Manus Music Co., Inc.,145 W.45th St., N.Y.C. Fa irasiere tlinen be 
ORGOBLOS, 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
ater» * eee Bae a in every exposi- 
tion entered, 
Kill The Hair. Root Special “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
5 - or Keed and Student Organs. 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red st amps, We teach Beauty 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


A School for the Training of Public School Music Supervisors 
and Music Teachers 


W. OTTO MIESSNER HAROLD B. MARYOTT RAYMOND DVVORAK 


Noted Authority on Public School Music Well-Known Specialist in Public School Music Expert Band and Orchestra Instructor 
Classes in eT wn ae Classes in 
Public School Music Methods Sight R pd ears Class Violin Instruction 
Class Piano Instruction Ear Training Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Harmonic Ear Training and Key- Acoustics : Courses for Supervisors of Orches- 
board Harmony Vocal Art and Literature tras and Band Music 
Choir and Choral Conducting Harmony and Counterpoint Orchestral and Band Ensemble 1 


Class Vocal Instruction 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS’» CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Education are conferred by authority of the State 
Illinois at the end of each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hagem 
FR EF gE FE LL OW SHIP Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consen 

to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive exa 
ination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


FALL. SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQU 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGI 


60 E. VAN BUREN STREET HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Presid 


S T U D E N T D O R M ] T O RI E S (Chicago Musical College Building) CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano 


furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. Established 18 


( 
O M B LA Clare Osborne Reed Ig SC Wiis Chae eS 
L U oie Conservatory of Music = 


Appleton, W; ssconsin i : any ALPARAISO, INDI 


SCHOOL OF MU 
“Better Than Ever 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Public School Music. Students maya 
Music School and also take the regular w 
University. 

Special Summer Courses Begin J 

Controlled by Lutheran University A 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For a 
address office of the President, Dept. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY au 


A Department of Tawrence College 


M7 ScHOOLOF NAT JSTC 


Professional 
Summer School 


Five Weeks June 28 to July 31 


Many Special Features for 
the Teachers of Music 


INTERPRETATION FOR ARTIST STUDENTS 
INTENSIVE COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN 
NORMAL TRAINING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Band Instruments, Public School Music, 


Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 


Orchestral and Choral Training, 


DENVER 


COLLEGE of music 


An Endowed Institution—Not for Net for Pr 
The Largest in the West—Diplomas = 


SUMMER SCHOOI 

June 15 to July 27 

“There's inspiration in the mountain grand 
Excellent Faculty and Educational Fac 
Courses in Voice, Instruments, Public 
Theory, Progressive Series, etc. 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Dormitories Free Catalog on Request 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Fall Term Opens September } 

Write for Catalogue B for full informati 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P 
10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, ¢ 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS WN. UU (recta Free 8 Bull 


describes courses and | 
‘A. distinctively higher | 
Bachelor of ne De ae dsading ba school. Ideal lopeeh on 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- SCHOOL of Lake Michigan, immediat! 
to Chicago. Private te int 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School uO. amend 
i i i vocal and in: 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. MA US iC teensy theoretical. mus 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box E 509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. mri 


Begins Sept. 20, 1926 


Art studies without extra 
Address-P re wT 
102 Music Hall 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SC 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subset 
Tue Erupe. Write Circulation Department as to how you can become an 
ized Erupr agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


: By Henry S. Fry 


ident of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
: Chapter of the A. G. O. 


am interested in buying a pipe 
small church here, or for @ home, 
i want your opinion as to the best 
for the money on the market. I 
ting good, but cannot pay a large 
Is a used organ satisfactory, and 
I get track of such a one? 

a teacher of Piano, Theory, 
so forth, but have never had any 
pipe organ. Is there any method 
1 get which would enable me to 
art of organ playing without a 


», of course, cannot aDswer your 
n in the columns of THE ETvUpDE. 
several builders who can furnish 
good instrument, but it would not 
for the writer to name a prefer- 
d organ of good make, in excellent 
light prove satisfactory, but selec- 
an instrument would haye to be 
dy on the condition, selection of 
o forth, of the individual organ 
id not on a general recommenda- 
organs. 
ll find in the March, 1926, number 
SDB an answer to a question of 
acter to your second question. A 
bat answer will supply the infor- 
ask. 
have a request to coach a group of 
g in age from fourteen to eighteen 
‘in singing. They would like to 
sular and sacred music. Will you 
ne what material I could use and 
about helping them? Since their 
naettled and changing, thus mak- 
ing of parts unsatisfactory, should 
vison singing entirely? 
u also give me suggestions as to 
singing of gospel songs for a small 
ty to fifty people? How would 
| this? 
ut of order for a choir director to 
itions and corrections to @ soloist, 
e soloist sing as he chooses? 


e handling of a group of boys of 
{ specify is a difficult problem. It 
-e fourteen and eighteen to twenty 
e able to handle them on the basis 
hoir” with the younger boys sing- 
inti] their voices begin changing, 
er boys singing the other parts. 
1 specify, however, cover the usual 
1 of change in the boy’s voice, and 
re a difficult proposition to handle 
ombination. You will probably 
most satisfactory results from 
‘ing. Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet 
f Flemington, New Jersey, has a 
ising boy’s voices while they are 
od if you will communicate with 
sht be able to make some arrange- 
er to secure the use of her method. 
iy you are enabled to use the boys 
hoir,”’ in the usual way, with the 
yS Singing the treble parts, any 
.d by choirs of that kind will be 
r your use. 


eeessful community singing is 
earty’ singing, the important 
the conductor is the necessary 
and magnetism to accomplish the 
It. A little story of the hymn to 
night enhance the interest and be 
good hearty rhythmic accompani- 
so be of much assistance. 
jJepends on the relative ability of 
rector and the soloist, and also on 
on of the latter. The choir director 
, responsible for the musical work 
have entire authority over all 
the organization, especially so if 
nusieian with the necessary ability 
mprovement in the soloist’s work. 
oloists, however, who will resent 
and it is difficult to make any set 
ir director should always have the 
{de on the interpretation of a solo 
of a work for soloists and choir. 
i contribution is part of the work 
nd should fit the conception of the 
ing to the choir director’s ideas, 
ing, of course, that he is equipped 
cessary ability and musicianship. 
r is not thus equipped he is not 
irecting the work of a soloist who 
quipped musically, although his 
choir director carries with it 
ver all the members of the choir 
he organist. In entirely separate 
8 the soloist is more likely to ob- 
estions. 


id like you to give me some in- 
n hymn singing. I am directing 
Methodist Church, and of course 
n the Methodist Hymnal. I have 
td that the hymns as found in our 
evactly true to the original, for 
9 for a Thousand Tongues to 
tten in the very same key and in- 
the verses just as Wesley and the 
rote it originally. Is this true? 
tter to sing all the verses and to 
w notes played between certain 
ely the “breath catchers?” I 
zen told that the hymns used in 
‘in England have several verses, 

dozen or more, and never omit 
at the hymns as found in our 
not complete—that originally 
cluded many more verses. M y in- 
1 to think that since our book does 
‘al the original verses it is per- 


. 


fectly correct to sing, say, three verses where 
there are sometimes siv and eight included, 
and that it would be very poor judgment to 
insist on all verses being sung. | However, if 
I am informed through your answer that each 
song found in the hymnal does include all 
verses as was originally published, is it not 
better to insist that all verses be sung? 


A. With translations, revisions, and so 
forth it is difficult to know whether hymns as 
they now appear are in complete, shortened or 
enlarged editions. In the preface to ‘The 
English Hymnal” we read ‘Hymns are printed 
Wherever possible, as their authors wrote 
them.” 'To many it will be a surprise to find the 
ascription of a hymn to this or that author, 
when it was given at all in hymnals of the last 
century, was very often misleading. The pub- 
lic now has the opportunity of comparing many 
originals with their altered versions ; and few, 
we venture to predict, will deny that they had 
been altered for the worse. 

Occasionally, indeed, the music requires the 
removal of an extra word if a hymn is to 
to used at all; but although these hymns are 
tuarked as altered, none of their character- 
istic epithets have been changed. Sometimes 
alterations are justified for other reasons ; and 
some translations are the work of several 
hands. But apart from such exceptional cases, 
the efforts so often made in the past to im- 
prove the work of competent authors have had 
the inevitable result. The freshness and 
strength of the originals have been re- 
placed by stock phrases and commonplace sen- 
timents; and injury has been done to the 
quality of our public worship, as well as to 
the memory of great hymn-writers.’” This 
preface is dated Ascension Day, 1906. 

In the “Preface to the Methodist Hymnal,” 
(copyright, 1905), we read “Such verbal 
changes as have been made in the hymns are 
in most cases a return to the original and 
preferable forms. Some stanzas have been 
wholly excluded on the ground that they con- 
tain imagery offensive to modern taste and 
others have been omitted to secure desirable 
brevity.” 

A comparison of some hymns selected from 
the first hundred appearing in the Methodist 
Hymnal with the same hymns appearing in 
the English Hymnal may be interesting. Tak- 
ing Hymn No. 1 (Methodist Hymnal) “O for 
a Thousand Tongues” (the one you specifi- 
cally mention) ; in each Hymnal this hymn 
contains six stanzas, but in different order, 
the second verse in the Methodist Hymnal be- 
ing the sixth verse in the English Hymnal. In 
“Story of the Hymns and Tunes” by Brown 
and Butterworth we read, ‘The third stanza 
(printed as second in some hymnals) has made 
language for pardoned souls for, at least, four 
generations: 

“Jesus, the name that calms our fears.” 

Assuming this information to be authentie, 
the stanza mentioned should appear as the 
third. It thus appears in the Methodist 
Hymnal, but as the second stanza in the Hng- 
lish Hymnal. In both Hymnals the word 
“calms” is given as “charms.” The latter 
word “charms’’ may indicate an early English 
usage, but the editor does not feel that it is 
as effective and appropriate as the word 
“calms,” which seems to be a more fitting 
associate for the word “fears.” 


Methodist Hymnal English Hymnal 
Hymn No. 4 6 stanzas 8 stanzas 
28 6 “ 8 ‘“ 
yee a et yh 
38 Same number of stanzas in each 
hymnal, but different version. 
42 5 stanzas 7 stanzas 


445 a 10 “ and Doxology 
49 4 ee 6 * and Doxology 
54 6 a 7 ss 
60 4 “ 5 ‘ 
87 6 bb 5 s 
98 4 = 8 ce 


With one exception (Methodist Hymnal No. 
87) the above jist would indicate omission of 
stanzas in the Methodist Hymnal. Generally, 
we should think it advisable to sing all the 
verses : at least, stanzas should not be omitted 
for the sake of brevity where such omission 
might impair the effectiveness of the hymn, 
The omitting of any stanzas should be re, 
sorted to only after very careful consider- 
ation. We should suggest, however, that it 
is hardly in the province of the choir director 
to demand the singing of all the verses, as 
ordinarily the minister feels it a matter for 
decision on his part. 

By “few notes” and ‘breath catchers’’ we 
presume you mean interludes between the 
verses. The interludes are not now gener- 
ally used in the larger churches, and if they 
are used they should not consist of a_ “few 
notes,” but should be of the length of af least 
one phrase of the same meter as the hymn. 


“The standard of Church music is still 
artistically lower than the standard now 
expected in other branches of art con- 
secrated to the service of God. We must 
all try to raise that standard. In music, 
as mm all branches of art, what is simple 
in. manner and material, if animated by the 
right spirit, sustained by high ideals and 
ireated with reverence, is capable of ex- 
pressing the highest truth and beauty.”— 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 


5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725. f.0.b,. New York 
IY) lessee circles everywhere have enthusiastically acclaimed this 


artistic Baby Grand Piano. Our files contain scores of endorse- 
ments from students, teachers, studios, conservatories and colleges. 


The Premier Aristocrat Model, because of its remarkable quality- 
with-price combination, is generally regarded as America’s Dominant 


Popular Priced Small Grand. 


: Be sure to see and hear this instrument at your Dealer. If you 
cannot obtain locally, please advise. We shall tell you the name of our 
nearest representative. 


“The Magic of Music”—our art brochure—and paper pattern, show- 
ing floor space requirements, mailed upon request. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-578 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period Models, Premiera R. ducing Grand 
and Reproducing Grands (Welte - Mignon ene se aes 


Work troublesome door locks; re- 
place lost keys; practically as SER- 
VICEABLE as a whole bunch of 
ordinary keys, Used by thousands 
of houseowners, tenants, contractors, 
janitors, keysmiths, police officers, 
secret service, firemen, hotels, real 
estate men, etc. Especially service- 
able and convenient for household 
use. Set of three (small, medium and 
large sizes) sent postpaid on receipt 
of 50 cents (stamps or coin). Hand- 
some combination Key Holder and 


Pe Key Ring included free. (Three sets 
WES 
SPARE waar of keys, with Holders and Rings for 


L —— = =z t ° 
TIME _ {f= S OG: en A $1.) Just PRINT or write your 
Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY name and address plainly on a slip of 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read l sy: . 
seek students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones Jobe g eh ( etter writing 1s unnecessary) 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all part, i l i 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, and enclose this ad with remittance 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low and keys, etc.; will be sent you in 
plain wrapper by return mail with 
bunch of circulars describing other 


Pianologues 
The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 3 M a S te i Ke S 
especially recommend the following as musical readings y 
or as vocal solos, 
c (Negro) 
‘THE HALF O’ ME KINGDOM (Irish Dialect) ( y 
HATs R ; (Humorous) 
THE LADIES’ AID : : ; : (Humorous) 
THE LADY WHO LIVES NeExT DOOR (Humorous) 
A PERFECT LITTLE LADY (Humorous Juvenile) 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN (Swede Dialect) 
TONY ONDA PHONE |. - (Italian Dialect) 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35e. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Co.rection,” $3.50. 
T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


PIRooABS Tall 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT 
KEEP A SMILIN’ . | .  .  . (Inspirational) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 
STYLE c F 3 (Humorous) 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


CHICAGO 


LEARN TO TUNE PIANOS} 


AT HOME = 


DURING 


tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 


72 Bryant Building Aural Michigas interesting bargains. Orders amount- 


ing to $1 or more will be sent C. O. D., 
on request, without extra charge. 


WILSON, SMITH & CO. 


SUITE 643 
Cotton Exchange Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ENGRAVERS «LIT HOGRAPHERS 7‘ 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estaatisHeoisre REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ssevans LINMERMAN =" 


The Fords of the Mail 
Order Business 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD — , 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


N OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACUL! TY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


geman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hi ak, | 
ted ard hs ct ips ico the students who, after 
an "ire ieee playing or singing. Fr ne eeMoaatae 


ous Coilin Me Wachee spe 
"Semin and Me way Aen 


Seno are fo 


pir Breda 


| op ie sole 
: cophientic Mile sas 


TEACHERS? CERTIFI ae 2 DEGREES 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


erie and college building. Piano furnished with 
f| eachr Prices r oni hake 


and women 


f| COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


|CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. College. Building Chicago, III. 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highes ae ae ae aeincen President 
Artistic Standards. Es INSEY, Manager 


tablished 1867 . KIN 


| FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


{| Teachers’ Certificates and the Degre oes cheler of Music, Mas g. Bochelor of, Mus Education ! § 

{ Be hele of Ora eee pa WF of Ora re confer red Wyner Sot: rae Sines of Illin ae the eal ot 
se eters alg apices Ge the required knowledge and pass satisfac ory exa aminations. 

1 Fh cerns acme mme! riCaeslog 


COLLEGE 


CONSERVATOR 


Edgar Nelson Edgar A. Brazelton Chi 
icago 


SUMMER SCHOO 


June 30 to August 3 


The distinguished faculty of over 100 teachers includes such ets 


FREDERIC LAMOND 


WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


FOREMOST AMERICAN BARITONE 


EDGAR NELSON 


DISTINGUISHED VOCAL COACH 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 


EMINENT VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR AND COMPOSER 


JAN CHIAPUSSO: 


GREAT DUTCH PIANIST 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 


NATIONAL AUTHORITY OF PIANO NORMAL METHODS AND THEORIST 


POUL BAI 


WELL-KNOWN DANISH BARITONE 


MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 


PIANIST OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTE . 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BRILLIANT ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


MME. ELLA SPRAVKA — 


NOTED BOHEMIAN PIANIST | 


BRUNO ESBJORN 


CELEBRATED SWEDISH VIOLINIST { | 


MME. NELLI GARDINI _ 


EMINENT OPERA SINGER AND COACH 


JEANNE BOYD 


AMERICAN COMPOSER-PIANIST 


LYRAVINE VOTAW 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


HELEN CURTIS 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON CLASS PIANO METHODS 


ARTHUR GUTOW 


LEADING MOTION-PICTURE ORGANIST 


ELIAS DAY 


BRILLIANT DRAMATIC COACH AND CHARACTERIST 


CORA SPICER NEAL | 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF DANCING 


Accredited Courses of Study in all departments of Music and Dramatic Art lead to the award of| 


Teacher’s Certificate, Diploma and Degrees 


| 
Comfortable 


STUDENT DORMITORIES — 


located near Parks and Bathing Beach. Make Reservations NOW 


Write today for Summer Schoo! Catalog, stating course of study in which you are interested 


Tek. SCHWENKER, 2 secre 


839 North Dearborn Street hicago 


Please mention “THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, a | 


: in England’s Working Class 


Py ner to show you that the work- 
3; of Old England appreciate good 
was born in the working class, am 
s old and have taken Tue Eroupn 
time. I like its articles, especially 
-he organist. As a youth I always 
ibition to play the organ, All my 
aéy was saved for the purchase of 
linm or American Organ. I bought 
) instrument as I could afford and 
ood instructor. How proud I felt 
uld get through my lesson to his 
a! Before three-quartcrs of a year 
I was asked to play in the church 
I had been consecrated. I played 
-wenty-five years and for five years 
leader. Since leaving, a have kept 
ith music, especially choir music. 
son was taught piano and he tells 
; about playing among the boys dur- 
r. My daughter is a singer and two 
se children are getting on in music. 
t to get the three generations to- 
lthough my hair is going white 1 
for the gift and pleasure of music. 
iend, a chimney sweep, who is a 
England organist, and I formed a 
estra and made a collection among 
e parts. Many happy hours did 
ound a good open fire! 

3 one thing I nave looked for in 
p but have never found: that is, 
about a choir who have help from 
‘ches, professional singers who ap- 
‘st without practice. While each 
organist has his own idea of ren- 
tain masterpieces, as the Creation, 
are marred by differences in time 
k on certain phrases because the 
e not in unison.—BE. SmirTH. 


w Way of Learning the Lines 

and Spaces 
TUDE: 
e now teach the Grand Staff as a 
tead of first the Treble and then 
why is it not more logical to have 
and spaces recited from Middle C 
a both directions? 


-Certaainly ! 
d -Always ” 


~Ear 
-Certainly 


uld simplify the operation by havy- 
ne starting point, Middle C, instead 
hat is, the first line and space of 

It would also include some added 
spaces and give a better general con- 
the relation of the staff to the key- 


tried this with several pupils and 
easible, 
be glad if some one would think 
-tter sayings to go with the letters 
that I have used. 

BeERTHA CADOGAN. 


Class Organization 
To Tue Etwupe: 


Recitals seem to be a part of the 
teacher’s and student’s life, in music. Yet 
they are often boresome and not alto- 
gether satisfactory, particularly in the 
summer months. Many attend out of 
courtesy; and those really interested are 
only the parents and a few intimate 
friends. 

My class is organized in a club form, 
mecting about every three months at the 
home of a student or at the studio. An 
informal recital is given each time fol- 
lowing a short business meeting. In this 
way there is a continued incentive to pre- 
pare a good recital piece and the interest 
is kept up in the class. 

Occasionally a few friends and the 
parents are given invitations to meet with 
us and they really enjoy the program. 

The club has its officers, colors and 
class pins. Small dues are paid by the 
members, this supplying a fund for deco- 
rations, refreshments and other interesting 
items. The comparison of the students’ 
work shows so well their progress; and 
they are thus interested in one another’s 
work. Another thing it brings out is con- 
fidence ; and when a public recital is given 
the students are much more at ease. 

Often class members play a study num- 
ber to show their work on exercises, a 
study piece, or sometimes just a recrea- 
tion number only, while others give a 
reading on composer’s life and works. 

The supply for interesting programs is 
inexhaustible and the meetings are looked 
forward to with considerable anticipation. 

Altogther, I find it a very practical 
way of getting good results from my class. 


Currrorp C. Brown. 


How I Use My Etude Magazines 
To Tub Ervupe: 

January is a good time for an inventory in 
the house as well as in the store, for then so 
many things are accumulated that we cannot 
use them efficiently. It is a good plan to take 
the music from THe Ervpp and sort it ac- 
cording to special types. Some very at- 
tractive volumes may be made by pasting the 
music to be kept for special occasions in THE 
Erupke itself. Jor instance, I took the number 
for March 25th and pasted children’s songs 
and piano pieces in it for the use of my two 
small children, who are beginning music. 
Then I took the November 24th and put some 
of the lovely Indian melodies in that. I used 
the July 25th for patriotic music and the 
Christmas issue made a very lovely scrap 
book for all my Christmas musie and clippings. 
In this way I saved much of the reading 
matter I wanted and yet had my music 
sorted so that I could find any piece readily.* 
All the other copies of the year, with the 
musie I did not wish to keep, went to a young 
girl who is getting ready to take a con- 
servatory course. By PPM: 


Temperamental 


Puiie Sousa, the noted band 
aid at a musicians’ banquet in 
k, “'ll tell you a band story. A 
‘ing away for dear life, marched 
the residence section of a city 
ale-faced woman ran out of the 
| rushed up to the bandmaster. 
sit,” she said, ‘will you please 
ng as you pass our house? My 
rand is very, very musical.’ ” 


Jazz Jabber 

vere at an open-air band concert 

ceased humming a bit of the 
che band was playing and turned 
cort with the question, “What’s 
of that air?” 
ir—what?” he asked. 
ur tune,” she replied. 


Musical Smiles 


Bright Child 

Betty had several children playing with 
her. Suddenly her mother heard wild 
shrieks and wails, and rushing to the play- 
room she asked anxiously, “What's the 
trouble, Betty?” 

“Nothing, mother. 
opera.” 


We're just playing 


Keyed Up 

Tue following order was received by a 
firm of piano makers: 

“Dear Sir: Please send a string for 
my piano. Have the string tuned to G be- 
fore you send it, as my husband can put 
it in, but he can’t tune it. Mrs. X. 

“P, S.—It’s the G string on the right 
side of the piano.” 


O. What ts the difference between a 
fiddle and a violin?” 
A, “About five hindred dollars!” 


CMLMELLLLLLZE 
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5 
The Child’s 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music im their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other.musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 
W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 
Nellie C. Hudd, 
School, Chicago. 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y : 
W. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


Principal 


MAY 1926 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated withcharts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Recital Music should be that which reflects and demonstrates the ever growing musi- 
cal vision and understanding of the student. 
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ITEMIZED PRICE List 
N Write to us about anything in this Line 
©The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


The following are excellent numbers. 


BOURREE (Gr. 5-6) - - - - - - - - - - - - $ .40 
from Suite in G Minor for Violin and Piano by Adolf Weidig 
Transcribed for Piano by Joseph Brinkman 
BALLADE IN C MINOR, Op.*37 (Gr. 5-6), by Mme. Signe Lund - - 1.25 
JUBA (Dance) (Gr. 4-5), by R. Nathaniel Dett - - - - - - - .60 
JIGGERMERIG (Gr. 4-5), by Gabriel Hines - - - - - - - -60 
CONCERT GAVOTTE (Gr. 4-5), by Charles G. Vardell, Jr. - - - - -75 
NORRLAND-SCHERZO (Domare-Dans) (Gr.5-6), by H. Smidt-Gregor = -60 
SCHERZO IN E MINOR (Gr. 5), by John Mokrejs - - - - - -90 


(A Discount allowed to Teachers) 


THE HIGHWAYMAN, A Dramatic Reading. 
Music by Phyllis Fergus - - 


A number containing musical and dramatic distinction. Miss Fergus has given this tragic 
and vital story a music setting of proportionate value and expression. A work that affords 
ample study for ambitious students. Intensely effective for recital. 


Poem by Alfred Noyes, 
Price, $1.50 


In preparing for the coming teaching season, examine 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
By Adolf Weidig. Price, $3.00, plus postage 
The most inspiring work on the study of Harmony (Musical Theory) published in years. 
-———eeeeoeooooo esses 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue 
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N NO class of musical instruments does 

tremor of the hands affect the pro- 

duction of tone so unfavorably as it 
does in instruments played with the bow. 
A player can manipulate the valves and 
keys of wind instruments, and strike the 
keys of the piano more or less success- 
fully, with trembling hands and fingers; 
but let the bow-hand of the violinist, 
‘cellist, or other bow instrument player 
commence to tremble, and there is imme- 
diate trouble, for the hand must be steady 
to produee a fine, even, singing tone. 

This tremor of the hand may be either 
temporary or chronic. I have seen violin 
students whose hands ordinarily were per- 
fectly steady, tremble like a leaf under 
the influence of nervousness and excite- 
ment, especially the excitement which comes 
from playing in public. 

A student describes this condition very 
aptly, in a letter to the Viotrnist’s ETupE 
as follows: “My bowing is good at times, 
but at others I haven’t control of my bow. 
It seems I am nervous, and yet when I hold 
my hand out, it does not shake. My bow 
trembles on the strings, and it seems to 
me I have had this trouble from the start. 
I work all day and practice the violin 
two hours every evening, and I wonder 
if it is the work I do during the day 
which affects the nerves. 

“My teacher says she had the same trou- 
ble and says I will overcome all that, as 
I get farther advanced on the instrument. 
Sometimes I am steady with the bow, and 
at other times I am a nervous wreck. 
What do you think? Will I overcome 
this nervousness, and do other students 
have the same trouble?” 

Almost every player on the bow instru- 
ments suffers from tremor of the hands at 

‘certain times, such as in the excitement of 

public performance, or when the nervous 
system is out of order, although at ordi- 
nary times his hands are quite steady. 

This trembling of the hands may be 
chronic, or temporary. If chronic it is 
known as trembling palsy. The palsy is 
usually a disease of old and late middle 
age, as we rarely meet with it in youth or 
early middle age. We have all noticed 
old people whose hands, and often their 
heads, shake continuously. When they 
sign their names, the writing is so wiggly 
that you can hardly read it. It goes with- 
out saying that a person in this condition 
cannot produce a fine, steady tone on the 
violin or other bow instrument. Trem- 
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bling palsy is exceedingly difficult to cure, 


when it occurs in advanced or middle age. 

Then we have people whose hands, and 
sometimes the body and head tremble as 
the result of temporary. ill health, or a dis- 
ease of the nervous system, which may be 
of only a few weeks’ or months’ duration, 
and which may or may not yield to medi- 
cal treatment. A person who has a nerv- 
ous break-down usually has this trembling 
of the muscles, and it is also common as 
the result of dissipation, especially heavy 
drinking. Confirmed inebriates often have 
such trembling hands that they cannot 
raise a glass of liquor to their mouths 
without spilling most of it. 

With careful living and good medical 
treatment this condition often can be over- 
come, and the hand will again become 
steady with returning good health. Good 
food, regular exercise, correct diet, spend- 
ing much time in the open air, sleeping 
eight or more hours in a bedroom with the 
windows open, abstention from tea, cof- 
fee, and tobacco, and cheerful surround- 
ings are recommended in restoring tone to 
the nervous system. 

Next we have the most numerous class 
of all, people who are normal in health, 
and whose hands are ordinarily steady, but 
who are apt to be afflicted with trembling 
as the result of occasional excitement, men- 
tal unrest, loss of sleep, or some tempo- 
rary indisposition. There probably is not 
a violinist living who has not been trou- 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Tremor in Violin Playing 


bled with tremor of the hand at some time 
or other. Many violinists bring on tremor 
with smoking. Joseph Joachim, the Hun- 
garian violinist, who during his life- 
time was considered by many authorities 
the greatest of violinists, never smoked at 
all the day of a concert; but, even at that, 
I have seen his bow tremble on the strings, 
from nervousness, when he commenced 
the opening measures of a concerto, on a 
great occasion. As he continued playing, 
this nervousness would wear off, and his 
hand would become perfectly steady. 

It is an axiom among musicians in 
Europe that drinking of alcoholic liquors, 
if indulged in, should come after a per- 
formance and not before, as intoxicants 
have a tendency to upset the nervous sys- 
tem. 

People in other occupations besides vio- 
lin playing, have trouble with trembling 
hands, either permanent or temporary. A 
barber cannot shave with an unsteady 
hand. Artists, draughtsmen, telegraphers, 
penmen, often have trouble with tremor, 
Public speakers have fits of trembling, 
especially students who speak in public only 
occasionally, as, witness the trembling 
hands of the young graduate delivering 
his commencement oration. Marksmen with 
the rifle, or especially the revolver, cannot 
be unsteady and shoot with any skill. 

In the beginning of violin study, the 
young student, whose health and nervous 
system are in normal condition, will often 
be troubled with an unsteady hand before 
constant practice has so developed his mus- 


cles that they will do their work steadily, 
without tremor. Any muscles which are 
not in constant use, are liable to tremble 
until they have become accustomed ‘to 
their work. For this reason leading vio- 
lin teachers always advise their pupils to 
do much slow bowing, counting eight, 
twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four or more 
to each bow stroke, at the rate of one 
count to a second. There is no _ better 
practice to develop steadiness of bowing 
than this. 

To sum up, if the violin student finds his 
hand trembles at all times, it is a case for 
a physician, who will outline a medical 
course for an improvement of the general 
health and of the nervous system. If the 
hand trembles only in cases of excitement 
and stage fright, and not at other times, 
the pupil must devote his attention towards 
overcoming this condition. Playing fre- 
quently in public will help; and the prac- 
tice of very slow bowing should be daily 
and persistent. There are cases, of course, 
where the student never succeeds in over- 
coming tremor of the hand which comes 
from stage fright and excitement; but or- 
dinarily it can be overcome. 

‘Heavy work of some kinds has a tend- 
ency to promote unsteadiness and trem- 
bling of the bow arm; and the violinist who 
is obliged to follow another occupation, 
should try to seek work which is light 
and not too muscular. 

The chances are our correspondent will 
overcome his tremor, as he gains expe- 
rience in violin playing. 


Hints on Repairing 
Part II 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


(Continued from last month) 


Opinions differ in regard to the height 
of the bridge of the violin, depending, pre- 
sumably, upon the amount of position play- 
ing. It is best to have the bridge just high 
enough to keep the string up some distance 
from the end of the fingerboard, thus 
avoiding any possibility of the string com- 
ing in contact with the board when there 
is pressure from the bow. Still, it should 
not be too high. When this is the case, 
too much force is needed to press the 
string to the fingerboard, especially in the 
higher positions—the string is stretched, 
consequently sharping the note unless the 
finger is shifted a trifle backward. The 
instrument will also be constantly put out 
of tune. 

If your violin needs a new bridge, select 
the best grade of hard maple—it will last 
indefinitely, with proper care, and with age 
will become more and more sympathetic 
with your instrument. Results will improve 
accordingly. The correct thickness depends 
somewhat upon the particular instrument 
and a thorough test would not be amiss. 
It is safe to say though, that the thinner 
bridge produces a more brilliant and hard 
tone, while the thicker bridge acts on the 
order of a mute, giving a more mellow 
and pleasing effect. The extreme in either 
case is hardly advisable. 


The bridge must fit snug to the top. 
First cut with a knife to as near a fit as 
possible; then lay a piece of very fine sand- 
paper on the top (sand side up) and work 
the bridge over it with a side motion, at 
exactly the place where it is to set. The 
strings must measure thirteen inches from 
nut to bridge on a full-size violin, and the 
f hole notches (inside) should indicate 
the place when correctly cut. Care must 
be taken not to tilt the bridge either back- 
ward or forward to prevent a rounding 
bottom. If there is a mysterious buzz or 
rattle, examine the fit of the bridge! After 


E 
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removing the sandpaper, set up the bridge 
and place the strings over it. Judge the 
approximate height, remove bridge and 
with a knife cut down the top edge, cut- 
ting with the grain from the center. The 
E string can be considerably lower than 


the G, making it more con 
ing and also position pla 
The strings should be eve; 
distance depending upon the 
the E and G notches first, 1 
knife; then the D and A, 
you have the right bow or c 
ing” across the strings; fir: 
to the E; then from G to A 
notches smooth and roundin 
accordingly. Now remove t¢ 
with a file work off the to 
even until the notches are jus 
to hold the strings. If the 
thick, “sharpen” the sides t 
and finally sandpaper, maki 
finished job. For a steel E 
of ebony may be inlaid to p 
string from cutting into the 
or the string may be covered do 
that point. Always see that 
in a straight, upright Positio 
Because the bridge is the 
vibrations from the string 
ing-board, it cannot be to 
phasized that the utmost 
taken in its adjustment. Man 
most players insist upon ad) 
own bridges, for obvious reasot 
an historical fact that Ole 
far from being a violin me 
refused to trust the most sk 
with his bridges; and ma 
to-day are falsely attempt 
methods because of his fa 
from Ole Bull’s violin might 
to the least critical playe 
The nut, neatly grooved 
is also more important than 
mised by many, at first tho 
open strings the nut acts a 
is therefore as important as 
of the finger when used i 
string. First, it should be 
rial, preferably ebony. Too 
is the cause of imperfect t 
strings—dull, dead, rattl 
sharped; when, as many tim 
case to be, the string is” 
or cut into the fingerboard 
of an inch or more. 
high, all the notes above t 
are sharped when the stri 
to the fingerboard. This is 
cause of some violins being 
—that is, the true fingering 
back towards the nut. The fin 
more tired and sore from t 
A wise old saying is to “ha 
just high enough at the nut 
out force, a common playing 
them.” For my _ personal 
results are obtained by havin, 
close, while the others, A, D, 
a trifle higher than the precedin 
Space the notches evenly ( 
to govern the distance), wit 
room for the strings, 
cutting corners. } 
gards to the G especially, as 
winding is easily cut or sprea 
Half of the thickness of the 
be sufficient depth, and should 
notches too deep, file the to 
The notches must have a rou 
toward the pegs to allow the 
freely. In this respect the 
important, due to the closen 
to the nut and to the delic 
tion of the string. Durin 
damp weather I have fastened the 
to the D peg and the D 
for this very reason, and 
saved many a valuable G 


When the nut is too low it i 
necessary to apply a new one 
a knife, remove all old glue, 
beneath it of the right thi 
glue. Wipe off any glue w 
Prepared glue is the mos 


‘f you have no clamps at your fully inserting a knife blade. Remove the 
ner tie it down with a cord old glue by moistening and scraping, tak- 
ightenedgstrings over it. When ing care not to scratch the wood. The 
dry, trim, finish and file the bottom of the fingerboard may be grooved 
vith the fingerboard. in the center so as to allow only the sides 
ases an instrument can be im- to touch the neck. Or the groove may be 
, few minor repairs on the “cut into the neck. By so doing the sur- 
If it is grooved from the face of gluing will be narrower and you 
1 from the fingers or warped will find it less difficult to get the parts 
end, it can easily be leveled firmly together. If no clamps are avail- 
sharp plane. Remove the nut able, wrap heavy cord many times around 
e plane from end to end until the entire length of the neck. 
ves have disappeared and the Should the fingerboard be too high it is 
el, Then finish with a long best to have the neck reset, as it is not 
sandpaper, working the block advisable to taper the fingerboard towards 
end. the upper end, nor is it advisable in either 
ird sets too close to the top, case to place a wedge beneath the board 
‘ating the use of a very low or to taper the surface of the neck. 
well to remove and taper the The width of the fingerboard and neck 
ward the nut, enough to ob- must, of course, be governed by the in- 
at height. Some makers tilt dividual, but should always be of corre- 
yard toward the E or bowing sponding width. 
Ebony is the standard material for the 
» fingerboard become loose at fingerboard. 
move the entire board by care- (To sz ConTINUED) 


Observing the Fingering 


By R. Braine 


| 


no better plan for securing a in marking principal notes. Sometimes 
ance of the fingering in violin such extremely small type is used for this 
javing the student mark above purpose that the student cannot see it at 
_ fingermarks large figures, -all, and for the average eye, a reading glass 
ot help but be seen. This would be necessary to decipher it. In such 
vest done with a red, or other cases it is doubly necessary to re-mark the 
pencil, since these figures stand fingering in larger figures 
ainently on the printed page Ob stake sat HE § 
nnot help but be seen. It is . eA gh taasets Nad ih BUS eAreng 
aE al allway engineer. importance in violin playing, since in so 
many cases a fingermark indicates a change 


‘it is helpful to mark a ring 5 ee 
-xpression signs, and all spe- of position. If the pupil fails to see and 


is for playing. Even if the observe it, he will fail to play the follow- 
to see these prominent mark- ing passage in the proper position. This 
-acticing, the mere marking of may last for several bars, since one posi- 
be beneficial to him, since it tion is adhered to until a new fingermark 
3s on his mind where changes indicates a change of position. Thus, if 
jare necessary, and the points the pupil is playing in the first position, 
es of tempo, loudness and so- and he neglects to advance to the third 
"hen he marks a circle around position where a fingermark over a cer- 
n mark, he naturally wishes tain note indicates such a change, he will 
yat the words mean, and is keep on playing in a position where the 
t the meaning out in a musi- passage may be either awkward of tech- 
vy. nically impossible in any case less effective 
in music has the fingermarks than when played in the correct one. 

ll, indistinct type, sometimes The best teachers in violin playing mark 
blurred that the pupil, unless the music for their pupils thoroughly, in- 
+ keen eye-sight, can hardly dicating continually where a change of 

There is also a practice on position should be made. 

some publishers to mark the Professional violinists studying con- 
ve grace notes or cadenzas in certos or other difficult compositions mark 
‘pe, much smaller than is used the fingering of the more difficult passages. 


Points for Young Violinists 


) By H. L. Arbuckle 


loosen the bow when through board. Sustain each tone for a minute or 
vill soon warp if you do not. _— more. 
How a lot of dust and rosin 10. To produce the vibrato on the open 


te on top of the violin. strings, the same note an octave higher is 
et the strings down when held down (but not bowed) on another 
ing. string. For instance, place the third finger 


et the violin lay around the on G on the D string, draw the bow on 
e table, on top of the piano. the open G string, using the vibrato on the 
use, the violin should be kept note not played. 

11. Don’t waste a lot of time on jazz 
lin should be covered with a music. Your teacher can supply you with 
hen in the case. good music. As soon as you are far 
ang your violin on a music enough advanced, get a Concerto and start 

to work on it. 
ount time with your feet. 12. If you will extend your good will 
| scales every day. and patience in heeding and taking advant- 
: drawing the bow every day, age of these hints, you will surely be re- 
i inclined towards the finger- warded. 


on why the bowings of sym- necessary, the up or down bow is marked, 
Stras and other well-trained the slurs carefully marked to include the 
€ so perfectly uniform is be- proper number of notes, the kind of bow- 
tts are all marked by the con- ing—spiccato, martelé, sautillé, and others. 
‘the orchestra and the leaders In this way the bows move exactly to- 
ous string sections. Where gether.”—The Violin World. 
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/ LIGHT VIOLIN PIECES 
|| THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS, 


BEDceuSe. feels. < simssisis cielo» 
Canzugetia. faien.cs6 ews 
Chanson de Mignon. 
Chanson: V illageoise 
Cinquantaine, La . 
Con Amore ..... 
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AUGUST GEMUNDER 3/ SONS 


125-127 West 42nd St., New York 
HAVE. A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS 


At prices to suit every individual 
for cash or on deferred 
payments. 

ALL THE BEST and 
THE BEST FOR ALL 
OUTFITS at $15.00 up for the 
students 


OUR ‘‘GEMUNDER 
ART”’ VIOLINS 


are preeminently the superior of all. 
We have been making and selling vio- 
lins for over 50 years. Just think of 
our experience. Catalogues Sree on 
request. 
THE VIOLIN WORLD 
58rd year, #1.75 


with 45 separate solos with piano. 
Send for premium list. 


Violins Sent on Approval 


| Write for Catalog and 
Details 
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MUSICIANS) SUPPLY CoO. 
83 Newbury Street 
Boston Mass. 


GUSTAV V. HENNING 


A Violin Collection in the ‘‘Whole World’’ Series Equally 
Adapted for Teaching or Recreation 


LigT VioLIN Preces THe WHOLE Wort PLays 


. Beaumont 
. Borowski 


Dolee Far Niente -...Papini 
Evening’ Prayer .. Reimecke 
Fifth Nocturne.... ..-Leybach 
Mipst Jbeart «THOUS es ciaieriene nei ars Eilenberg 
Forget Me-Not 8..205 <Gaccccisiosain « cle Macbeth 
Gavatte, 0O pico 14. tie'ccmnic.e © ieisitivie ssi os « Bohm 
RSAVGELE Bete wire oo teleinls cits ab 'elevelaveiete obs Karganoff 
Gotidollied? ir oe walt ole caine ge’ Scharwenka 
Gopak (Russian Dance)........ Moussorgsky 
Grandmother’s Minuet ............... Grieg 
tnvanGGondola. sels cs. cence SAlelele eis Scharwenka 
Intermezzo Russe ....+cscosee: Orr oe Franke 
JoHfatien: sce see e.e Shia ak bam sis Le Jeune 
Weil, ofthese V alleys anicie sive ais aivie Sapellnikoff 
AUOUED Clits late trawistrielats iateietaia pele cielessre:s Gillet 
Love’s Dream After the Ball...... Czibulka 
Love’s Springtime ........ S aa aisterelh fee Ehrich 
Migeleipadss ac.ii sisierisielereietv ocsiyreis oe Weis Simonetti 


Price $2.00 for Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States 
NOT SOLD IN CANADA 
Send for Free Catalogue of Violin Books in the ‘‘ Whole World’’ Series 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY ‘xiv yo Ge 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of hich-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 


2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
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A new collection, containing more than fifty 
charming compositions by composers who 
have made a special effort to produce light 
music pleasing to the ear. Most of the pieces 
in the index presented below are original violin 
arrangements, but there have been a number 
of transcriptions which will be found un- 
usually interesting and useful for either teach- 
ing or recreation. 


Read this Interesting Complete Contents List 
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Nocturne (Reve d’Enfant)......... Richards 
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Oietwde tls nc ci cielaciec Pieistamiatanaimieiaters 6. <¥a Gregh 
Rakoczy» Marchis. cu s<ss soc. Hungarian (arr.) 
Romance ...... Alas(eiele etna owas eis eccces -Cesek 
DOCKEE LCs cre crete oroseitre SGODCAC YORE Gautier 
Serenade met cistern: Smciwecnmeras wiacwrs Aitken 
Serenade (Milenka) ...............-. Blocks 
Serenade (Millions d’Arlequin)........Drigo 
Serenade Badine ............. Gabriel-Marie 
Serenade Mysterieuse ............ Boisdeffre 
Devillanaeliab see. diseai cece Meses cok Alard 
Sizilettatancles sinetechie ss vee tet ce Von Blon 
SONeROM SO PLism ents css o raeaie cites Bachmann 
moundss front Homes <3... ceca crise o's Gungl 
SOPUUNAT SONS Miele ate sleics oinle'ei=folslaes Hollaender 
Stephanie (Gavotte) .........0..2:. Cribulka 
RATIO Odetetereiaiee coed a et sia ceieditreescte con Albeniz 
Underrthe’ eaves. s wa bacveoks es Thome 
Wialsemalitettom race ate aero tes acs s Drigo 
Vienetian's Serenades sis) .icaie vless:s sai s/cctsy Lack 


ANT WORK .2n.-? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
orwomen. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you 
gunrantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 8900 Sh ridan Road, CHICAGO 


You canplay ! 
thiswonderful “S* 


instrument ncimienet 


Concert Orchestre 
If you can whistle a tune, you can 


master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes in a week. Send coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our free trial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


True “lone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1436 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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1436 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND A 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 24th YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Aden st 
(according to teacher for private lessons) which include board A 
Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day Rates: $250 and $300 lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ Certificates a room, 
| 
CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 
Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Aloys Kremer Leila Yates = 
One of the world’s greatest pianists. The well-known voice teacher of the heads of Teacher and Pianist. Y Deg ches el Public bs Music in 
The great Liszt interpreter who during this voice departments in colleges and schools. Frederick Riesberg Onl SA Scheaae ‘ews 
course will play works of all the great masters, Dictiaetished pianist whee uc ein tment Hel ? 
Paul Stoeving Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke, is < ai te Carmichael Robert; 
aul sto rawing, Painting an teri 
Frank Howard Warner 8 aterior Decor 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, schclar Alexander Pero K's 
and author. Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. Harmony and Counterpoint. AND MANY OTHERS 
Free and Partial Free Scholarships Cpen for Competition in these Courses Batpwin Piano Usep Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach all S, 
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of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 
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specialists of cities 2 
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| sR: oe: ne Most Thorough | | 
FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand and thea imag 
stuff—sent absolutely free on reques ‘ 
Pe tae Cretan Se Fortieth Season Very Shortest Way 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS aaeae of becoming a 
For Circulars, Address 
of New York City a Pee Fine Pianist or a 
author of Child's First Music Boole (SchonmenBirsei cor tatithe’ Piannen Ereseep aa OHRNIC : Superfine Teach 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book”’ (Boston Music Co.); ‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 212 West 59th Street New York City 


Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ‘*Tunes for Tiny Tots’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


SPECIAL INTENSIVE’ 


(for Teachers and Advanced P 


KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SUMMER | 
(May) (July 5 to July 16) (Aug. 2 to Aug. 13) M SIC June 15th to July 3rd 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MADISON, WISC. NEW YORK CITY U Cen ae Circouat 
(May) (July 19 to July 30) (Aug. 16 to Aug. 27) | 

Places where zat will be held in different fhe ese ate the course in seat sent eS aca in SCHOOL Address— 


Chicago, Ill., July 12th to 24th, Palmer 
House, State and Monroe Sts. 
New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 
121 Madison Avenue. 
Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, 
Musicianship, Piano Playing, Sight 
Singing without * ‘do-re-me”’ “‘intervals,” 
“numbers.” Visitors Welcome. 
Special Student Classes 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone - Ashland 5551 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


Jutta Wet, sates 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


DIRECTORS 

Alan Dale 

Wm. A. Brady 

Henry Miller cee ee 

Sir John Martin- Kellecnanm ae A 
Harvey Astaire, Doll sia 


GRANBERRY 22032 
PIANO SCHOOL FRANK WILLGOOS 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. oN eee cu 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


COMPOSITI 
Complete preparation for Universi! 

MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


Classes now forming at very moder 
CONWAY ha 
BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction: 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band, 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium, 
Under personal direction of the famous band 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 

601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A.K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session June 14th to July 14th 


form, music-history, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hi 
tions in colleges, city and normal 


53 MAIN ST. POTSD 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


No Other Address 
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Toscha Seidel, André Polah, Macmillen, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, Zacharewitsch, and others. 


Communicate at once with C. M. TUCKER 315 West 79th Street New York City 
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TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


Faust School of Tuning 
STANDARD OF7AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Axel Christensen's Instruction Books 
for Plano, Book 1—How to *‘Jazz-Up"* 
Any Tune, Chord Work, ete. Book 2— 
Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 
Breaks, Fills, ete. Either book sent for 
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¥ SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC . 
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Starting in Orchestra. 

I. H.—As you wish to embark in the orches- 
tra business, but do not know just how to go 
about it, not being familiar with the business 
side of it, I would suggest that it would be a 
good idea for you to get a position as violinist 
in an orchestra which isalready established and 
has a good business. In a comparatively short 
time you could learn a great deal how sucb 
a business is conducted. This information 
would be valuable when you come to establish 
an orchestra of your own. If you cannot ob- 
tain such a position, the only thing to do is 
for you to get together the required number 
of players and to rehearse until your orches- 
tra is qualified to take engagements. If you 
expect to conduct a union orchestra, you and 
your players would have to join the union. I 
would suggest that you call on the secretary 
of the union in your city. He will give you 
a copy of the union constitution and by-laws, 
and a price list for engagements of all kinds. 
Many unions supply their members with 
printed contracts for use when taking a job. 
It will cost a bit at the start to buy music, 
but you can very often get a supply of second- 
hand music by advertising for it, or buying it 
from other’ leaders. Publishers often have 
certain orchestra pieces they wish to produce, 
which they supply gratis to established orches- 
tras. After your orchestra is established you 
can get engagements by advertising, distribut- 
ing cards and by telling your friends that you 
are in the market for jobs. 


Choosing a Violin. 

C. B, B.—The main thing is to get a good 
specimen of the maker’s workmanshin. Out of 
a dozen violins made by the same maker, some 
will be much better in tone than the others. 
The tone and quality will vary quite a bit. 
Even Stradivarius, king of violin makers, 
made some violins better than others. Strads 
are by no means all alike in quality. Get sey- 
eral violins to choose from, if possible; and if 
you are not an expert judge of violins your- 
self, get some good violinist or violin expert 
to help you make the selection. Any violin, 
new or old, ought to be worth $200, at least, 
no matter who made it, if it possesses suffi- 
cient power, has the requisite equality on all 
four strings, and the proper tone quality. 


Violin Solo. 

H. G.—For a solo violin piece for the occa- 
sion you mention, try the Sohn der Haide, by 
Kelar Bela. If, as you say, you can play two 
thirds of Kreutzer, you can play it. 


Friedrich August Glass. 

G. C.—As a rule violins, labeled or branded 
“Friedrich August Glass,’”’ are factory fiddles 
of varying quality and no great value. Sorry 
I cannot place a value on your violin without 
seeing it. 


Veneered Fingerboards. 

G. H.—Thousands of makers of factory 
fiddles have used veneered fingerboards and 
imitation ebony trimmings. This is done to 
Save money. High grade violins have genuine 
ebony trimmings. It would be impossible to 
identify your violin without seeing it. 2.— 
Guadagnini and Gagliano did not make violins 
like you describe. 


Beginning At Eighteen, 

V. B. C.—Commencing the violin at eighteen, 
you had a very late start, if you expect to 
master the violin thoroughly and to become 
a really artistic player capable of playing 
standard concertos and difficult works of that 
eharacter. Wowever, if you have real talent, 
you might learn to do ordinary orchestra work 
and to play solos of medium difficulty. I 
could not say definitely as to your chances 
without hearing you play. You had better 
consult an experienced violin teacher in the 
nearest large city on this point. 


Hopf Violins. 

G. F. C.—Mlonf violins, such as you describe, 
are usually factory violins of not much value. 
Occasionally we find a better one. Send for 
a copy of the Erupr of August, 1922, which 
contained an extended article on Hopf violins. 
IT could not give an opinion on your violin 
without seeing it. 


The Klotz Family. 

L. P. H.—There were several members of 
the Klotz family, all violin makers. The 
violins by Sebastian Klotz bring the highest 
prices. 2.—Do not buy a valuable old violin 
until you have a chance to examine and play 
on it. Get the violin dealers you mention to 
send you several from which to make a selec- 
tion. Sometimes one violin may sell for two 
or three times as much as another made by the 
Same maker; because it is a better specimen 
of his workmanship. 


Braine Violin. 

L, J. R.—The article, “Playing in Tune” in 
the December, 1925, number of the Erupn, 
will give you many ideas which you can use 
with the pupil whose progress is so slow. For 
exercises for playing in time-you could not do 
better than to use Wohlfahrt’s Easiest Ble- 
mentary Method for the Violin, Op. 88, If 
you are using more adyanced work with this 
pypil, you can use the Wohlfahrt studies 
simply for learning time values, and 
taking only ten minutes of the lesson period 
with them. See that the pupil understands 
the time values, and counts the time. Keep 
her at it until she can really play the studies 
in time, even if it takes a month to a page. 
The Seveik studies you speak of are admirable 
but in the case of the pnpil vou deseribe T 
would not use them until she can play through 
this first book of Wohlfahrt in time and tune, 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


B. B. A.—There are millions of violins witb 
labels just like yours, so there is only ont 
chance in millions that your violin is a real 
Strad. You will have to send it to an expert 
for examination, if you wish to find out if it 
is genuine, but the chances are that you would 
go to useless trouble and expense in so doing. 


L. M.—I wish I could give you an easy 
method of distinguishing real Stradivarius 
violins from imitations, but I fear that I can- 
not as it takes a good knowledge of the violin 
and much study and experience to become an 
expert in judging violins. You will have to 
send your suppesed Strad to an expert for 
examination. There is, of course, not more 
than one chance in a million that it is genuine. 


Selling a Bergonzi. 

J. H.—Before you try to sell your supposed 
Carlo Bergonzi violin, it would be better to get 
the opinion of an expert, as to whether it is 
a genuine Bergonzi, and what its yalue is. 
There is an immense number of imitations of 
this maker, 2.—A genuine Bergonzi is worth 
trom $5,000 to $8,000, or possibly more in the 
case of an unusually choice specimen. 


Loosening Strings. 

R. W. K.-—Tt is a ‘country fiddler’s” habit 
to loosen the strings of the violin when 
througnu playing. When the violin is in con- 
stant use, the strings should be kept up to 
pitch. The object of letting them down is to 
save them, but the amount saved in this way is 
negligible, and we are confronted by the 
nuisance of having continually to stop playing 
and tune, for if the strings are let down, it 
will take a vast amount of tuning before the 
violin will again stand in tune. 


Violin Mute. 

C. P.—I have made diligent inquiry of 
several large American music dealers, but none 
of them can tell me where the ‘American 
Velvet Padded Clip Violin Mute,” is made or 
ean be obtained. You say that it is an Ameri- 
ean invention, but none of these firms haye 
ever heard of it. A very large .number of 
appliances for the violin are patented every 
year. Some of these are manufactured in a 
small way for several years, and are then dis- 
continued because of Jack of demand. Prob- 
ably the mute you describe has met a similar 
ate, 


Wire Strings—G String Work. 

A. R. B.—A wire E string can be left on the 
violin as long as it sounds well. When it be- 
comes false or the tone is impaired from any 
cause, a new one should be put on. There is 
no exact rule as to the length of time it: will 
give good service. 2,—There is little differ- 
ence in the thickness of the various brands of 
wire B strings sold in. the music trade, 3.— 
A wire E the same thickness as a gut B could 
not be used at all. It would be too thick and 
would exert too much pressure on the bridge 
when tuned to the proper pitch. The bow 
eould not set it properly in vibration, and the 
tone would be bad. 4.—Much practice on the 
G string is of the greatest benefit in develop- 
ing the left hand, and securing the proper 
position of the hand, arm and violin. Most 
of the standard studies have good passages 
for G string work. 


Value of “Strads.” 

K. S. V.—A genuine Stradivarius violin is 
worth from $10,000 to $25,000, according to 
its state of preservation and quality. Un- 
fortunately there is not more than one chance 
in a million that your violin is a real Strad, 
as the world is full of counterfeits... You will 
have to take or send’your violin to an expert 
for an opinion. ‘ 


Pfretschner Violin. 

A. J.— According to the label in your violin, 
it is a copy of a Stradivarius, made in 1716 
by Johann Gottlieb Pfretsehner, a well known 
German violin maker of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Pfretschner, while he could not be classed 
as a famous maker, made some ereditable in- 
struments. He worked at Markneukirchen, 
in Germany, where an immense number of 
medium grade instruments have been: made in 
the past 200 years. You could only ascertain 
whether your violin was actually made by 
Pfretschner himself by showing it to an expert. 


Violin Label. 

O. F. B.—The label in your supposed Stradi- 
varius instrument is correctly worded but this 
is no sign that it is genuine, since the makers 
of spurious violins take care to use labels which 
resemble the genuine as closely as possible. 


Value of Violin. 

C, B.—I cannot estimate the value of your 
violin without seeing it. The maker is not 
well known. The violin is probably of modern 
German make and may be a very good in- 
Strument. Any violin fashioned carefully by 
hand by a good violin maker, and having a 
good tone might easily be worth the 4$125 
you paid for it. . 


A Carlo Bergonzi. 

M. R.—Before you try to sell your supposed 
Carlo Bergonzi violin, yon ought to find out if 
it is genuine. A real Bergonzi is worth thou- 
sands of dollars, but there are hundreds of 
thousands of imitations with widely varying 
prices. The chances are that your violin is an 
imitation, but I could not say without seeing 
it. You might ship your violin to some of the 
violin dealers who advertise in the Brupp for 
an opinion. You would, of course, have to 
ship the violin to them, 
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FRANK SIEGRIST, bril- 
liant young trumpet soloist, 
three seasons with White- 
man, uses a Conn. 


= 


can, win success 


nm MUSIC 


Sooke earns a princely salary for 
his brilliant solos. His mastery of the 
highest register amazes his hearers. He 
ises a Conn trumpet because, he says: 
“che intonation, valve action, and im- 
mediate response give added confidence 
in my playing.” 

There’s profit and pleasure in music. You 
can fit yourself for it quickly. Start now 
to cultivate your musical bump witha 
Conn trumpet, saxophone, trombone, 
any band or orchestra instrument. Brief, pleasant 
practice enables you to win pleasure and profit. 


Send now for free book and details of Free Trial, 
Easy Payments on Any Conn Instrument: 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 513 Conn Building, 
i Elkhart, Ind. Please sena, free, *‘Suecess | 
i in Music”’ and details of trial offer on rT 
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Master Reproductions 
The Pride of Artists 


The true artist will find in these violins 
gualities supposedly found only in a real 
old master’s violin. They are finished 
with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 
reproduction of every mark of use and 
age customary to a genuine old master. 
Each violin is subjected to two years 
seasoning process, then graduated and 
adjusted by experts. 


A Guaranteed Instrument 

Every Yega Master Reproduction is 
guaranteed to be perfect in every detail 
and fora period of one year to main- 
tain perfect adjustment. Thirty-six 
years as manufacturers and importers of 


the finest instruments substantiates the 
guarantee. 


Vega Master Reproductions 
$200 to $500 


Other Vega Models 


and up. 


tHE VEGA co. 


159-79 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for 
Frie Catalog 
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ITHACA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Offer a Summer of Accomplishment in a Recreational Environment 


EASTMAN 
ScHooL oF Music 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


SUMMER SESSION — 


Ten Weeks, JunE7—Avucust 13. Six WeeExs, Jury 5—Avucust 13. 


LEON SAMPAIX, Master Pianist and Pedagogue with corps of able 
assistants will give special courses to young artists, teachers 
and students. 


FLETCHER-COPP Music Method Normal School under personal 
direction of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, June 21 to August 13. The 
most noted method for children. Teachers in demand. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION with complete Faculties of = 


nationally known Teachers and Artists. = 
NORMAL COURSES in all departments by well-known specialists. 
ORCHESTRAL REHEARSALS. Daily rehearsing orchestral works 


and accompanying so!oists. 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS at end of term. 
All courses completed lead to Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees. 


Opens June 23, 1926 
Closes July 28, 1926 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 


Special Courses for 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES: 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS, METHODS, REPERTORY, — 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction 
with Music Study 


Dormitory reservations should be made now. For Information Address Arthur See, Director of the Summer Seaton 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, New York 


Full details, Summer School Catalogue and Year Book sent on 
request. Fall Term begins September 23, 1926. Address: 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS | | Cclleseof Fine Arts— | The Porter Pianoforte SUMMER SCH 


ke S See Count Syracuse University FIVE WEEKS—JUNE 28-JULY 31 ; 
Make Summer School Coun Harold L. Butler, Dean NORMAL COURSE ; mn: | 
2 Lecrures; equipping the teacher with an understanding of principles rather than rules, 
A happy, profitable combi- Materia; Practica, ExprRtENCE. 


nation. A Summer of special MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE SOLO ar 


Inrensive InprvipvaL Trarninc; Artist Crass; Pusiic Recrrats, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


study at outstanding School for 900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS THEORETICAL COURSES i * 
i i i . Sotreccio, Harmony, THEory an Istory oF Music. 
MusicSupervisors, plus attractive ‘ Four eae, Courses in Taitee rates intentionally kept within reach of the ambitious student with limited financial 
recreational activities, social Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- For Catalogue, address F. ADDISON PORTER 
affairs, etc. Credit toward grad- position, Public School Music : as } , 
uation given for Summer School lensing. te Ene\e scpelori® segres on) Ei ea ne Corl ae “ae 
: 9 Unexcelled advantages for the study of ic. 
work, Dormitories. Gym. Special eroasnns may parent aay anes Donat a 
Theatre. Chorus. Orchestra. Phe letlent ete ence pes § ecial Summer ; 
In heart of f Finger Lak Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams f 
n reart 0. amous Inger Lakes 6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 bd ‘ y oe 
Region. Write for new NEA He TWENTY-THIRD Course 
Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, from ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
J Me ay og ; Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE OR a x IANO June 22nd to August 2nd_ 
une Oo AUgUS . ETUDE and ask them to give you the privilege F EACHERS OF P A ~ Surpassing Anything Ever 


of sending in their subscriptions. Attempted Heretofore 


ITHACA INSTITUTION ob | | fe Gelake of Resende for eubieriprions you send. 
Public School Music 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 cpectal*Tedenccet aa 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA departments open, including. jain 


voice, violin and dramatic art. Faculty 


of international fame. Private anf 
class lessons, Demonstration classes. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
consisting of 2 weeks’ course on * “Publi 
School Music Orchestration ;’’ 3 wee 
“Public School Music Methods;’’ 
weeks’ ‘*Piano’ Normal Method.’’ 
Dormitory for women students. Get 
our summer circular. It will help you 
make your plans. Write today. 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Address, Jno, L. Gruber, Vice-Pres. 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky_ 


THE ATLANTA CONSERVATORY OF MUS: 


THE PREMIER MUSIC COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH, AND ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT MUSIC SCHOOLS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


) CONSERVATORY 
P EABODY essen Me 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


301 DeWitt Park ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


The Courtright Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
a d t field. Write for partienlars in 
Kin ergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


Announces a 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


IN ADDITION TO THE | : 
REGULAR SUMMER SESSION, from JUNE 14th to JULY 24th 


Taught by Masters of International Reputation. Fully Accredited Courses, Leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degr¢ 


GEORG LINDNER, Director LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, Associate Director J. O. STAKELY, . 


For Special Summer Catalogue, Address the Secretary, Atlanta Conservatory of Music, Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Motion and Music 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


It 1s an acknowledged fact among all 
thoughtful music teachers that a deep sense 
of rhythm is inherent in the whole human 
race and that the teaching of rhythm 
should be rightly a method of drawing it 
out of a child rather than of presenting 
it to him as a new thing. 

The pigeon story is a good object lesson 
for this theory. A man on the top of 
a high building in New York waved at 
the end of a long pole a piece of cloth as 
a means of keeping a flock of pigeons in 
the air and thus teaching them to fly. 
The birds, in an effort to get back to the 
roof, instinctively adopted the rhythm of 
the waving cloth, 

Thus, instead of endless explanations 
and countings let the pupils see in the air 
the motion of the rhythm; visibly beat time 
for them in their earliest little marches 
and waltzes, even in the earliest finger 
exercises. 

Pupils may also learn much about 
thythm in the hours outside their piano 
lessons if they are trained to develop 
their powers of observation. Chopin 
described tempo rubato, stolen time, as 
“A tree’s branches waving to and fro in 
the wind, while the trunk remained firm.” 
Other examples in nature of rhythmic 
motion are a brook running evenly over 
the stones, the ripples on a lake caused 
by a stone thrown on its surface, the drip- 
drop of rain from eaves or from melting 
icicles, the flight of birds, the building 
of a spider’s web. Lessons from the city, 
the whirr of machinery, the circling of 
wheels, the endless life and movement of 
the streets, likewise lead up to a fuller 
understanding of the ultimate beauty of 
musical rhythm. 

If pupils sce the motion of your hands 
as corresponding to the desired rhythm, 
if they have pointed out to them the wheels 
of life going around, if they are taken up 
to the house-top to watch the pigeons 
learn to fly, they will fit their first musical 
sounds, all unconsciously, into that mighty 
plan which governs the stars and the ebb 
and flow of the ocean. 


Gradual Hand Stretching 
Exercises 


— 


By M. C. Wilson 


Hanp stretching exercises are danger- 
ous unless there is a period of rest in be- 
tween the stretchings. Many a little hand 
has been hurt by introducing octaves be- 
fore the hand was ready for them. As a 
preliminary drill, the following will be 
found very practical. They are not easy 
but they produce the results without doing 
any damage. Don’t play them too slowly. 
Ex.41 


One Careless Practice Hour 


By Hope Stoddard 


Ir 1s of the utmost importance that the 
practice hour be begun in confidence and 
enthusiasm. Two things paralyze the con- 
structive forces; fear and disgust; and if 
either of these be part of the student’s atti- 
tude toward his “daily bread of music” it 
will simply do him harm to indulge in it. 
By the innate persistence of emotions that 
demand an outlet if they are given mental 


recognition, the musician’s every movement 
will be hindered; his fingers will become 
heavy as lead; his voice will freeze in his 
throat; the notes will turn into unde- 
cipherable puzzles and the tones into 
sounds like squeaking doors and chugging 
steamboats. And worse, his habits of good 
technic will be undermined and replaced 
by slovenly ones. Thus, one careless prac- 
tice hour not only will counteract the 
effects of a well-directed period, but also 
will create wrong impulses that only days 
of labor can overcome. 


Rhythmic Methods 
By Emil A. Bertl 


Younc pupils in general find it very dif- 
ficult to comprehend the meaning of 
rhythm, and how to carry out difficult 
rhythms unless they are made to feel, 
through the sense of touch, the various 
beats. In the following example from 
Streabbog’s Op. 63, Exercise XI 
Ex.1 

~Allegretto 
: Ci 


) 


it is an excellent plan to have the pupil 
count the beats as follows: “l and a, 2 and 
a, 3 and a, 4 and a,” the teacher at the 
same time tapping out the rhythm on the 
pupil’s shoulder. Results obtained from 
this method are based on the fact that, 
though they cannot visually comprehend 
rhythm, they can readily feel it. 


Haydn’s ‘Creation’ 


“OnE moment I was as cold as ice, 
the next I seemed on fire; more than once 
I thought I should have a fit,” wrote 
Haydn regarding the first performance of 
his great oratorio, “The Creation,” a work 
that took him eighteen months to write. 

“The first performance of ‘The Crea- 
tion,” Cuthbert Hadden reminds us in his 
biography of the composer, “was of a 
purely private nature. It took place at the 
Schwartzenburg Palace, Vienna, on the 
29th of April, 1798, the performers being 
a body of dilcttanti, with Haydn presiding 
over the orchestra. Van Swieten had been 
exerting himself to raise a guarantee fund 
for the composer, and the entire proceeds 
of the performance, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1750, were paid over to him. 

“A year later, on the 19th of March, 
1799, to give the exact date, the oratorio 
was first heard publicly at the National 
Theatre in Vienna, when it produced the 
greatest effect. 

“Next year the score was published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, and no fewer than 510 
copies, nearly half the number subscribed 
for, came to London” (where, we may add, 
Haydn first began to compose the work to 
a libretto based on Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost” and certain texts in Genesis). 

Haydn’s “Creation” was recently per- 
formed in San Francisco as the crowning 
achievement of the celebrations of Cali- 
fornia’s Diamond Jubilee as a sovereign 
State in the Republic. The performance, 
given by 300 members of the San Francisco 
Choral Society, with an orchestra of men 
from the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, was broadcast from KGO, the big- 
gest broadcasting feat yet accomplished in 
the West. What would Haydn have 


thought of a radio performance of his 
masterpiece? 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syneopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Rar Playing, 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
cpecial offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St:, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is the word! 
“to millions 


““Mum’’ prevents body odors 


Millions of women use 
““Mum7’’ because they realize 
that it is essential to their fem- 
inine daintiness and charm. 

Enjoy complete freedom 
from the unpleasant odor of 


perspiration and other embar- 
ce 2? 
Mum 


is the dainty cream deodorant 


rassing body odors. 


you fresh and 
sweet from bath to bath. 


that keeps 


““Mum’’ is so entirely safe 
that it is used regularly with 


the sanitary napkin. 


25¢ and 50¢ at stores or from us 
postpaid, 10¢ trial size also postpaid. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1119 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 

_ Makes 

| Walking a 
oo Delight 


a ‘ae 
“Just a smile 
all the while!’’ 


OMEN who suffer from painful, 
tender or aching feet, corns or 
bunions, are missing many of the 


joys of life. If your feet hurt, you 
can’t enjoy dancing or walking, and you 
lack the poise of the well-groomed woman. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

the Antiseptic Healing Powder for the 
Feet, gives instant relief to tired, smart- 
ing, swollen, perspiring feet, painful 
corns, bunionsandcalluses. Shake ALLEN’S 
FOOT- EASE into your shoes in the morn- 
ing and walk all day in comfort. It takes 
the friction from the shoe and gives 
immediate relief to foot fatigue. It is a 
toilet necessity. Get a package today 
at your drug or department store. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 


and send it with your name and address to Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. We willsend you FREE 
a trial package and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll. “B”’ 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 
IST should have this complete 

fee course in trick and imitation play- 
ing. C 


‘ontains detailed instruction 


9 for producing Dog-bark, Snore, 
Rooster-Crow, R. R. Train, Bag- 
pipes, Banjo and overtwenty other 
effects indispensable to the mo- 

tion-picture organist. 
PriceTwo Dollars, postage prepaid 

E RET C. ROY CARTER, Organist 

CabrilloTheatre, Los Angeles,Cal, 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A booklet full of helpful information for piano 
teachers, giving advice on works to use fram the very 
start. Send a Postal for It Now. 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 
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COMBS CON SERVATOR 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Per 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a weék give you opportunity for Public Performane 


THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICS 


he 


All branches taught from elementary to the of your progress—Daily Supervision aon 

highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal to work. ‘l'wo complete Pupils’ Sympho; 

Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. tras offer exceptional privilege of orchest 

Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok Daily reports keep the Director personally informed and accompaniment. | 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard St: 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.\, 
School Music. 


The Endowment Makes Possible Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 
THIRD YEAR BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, pe 


Applications for admission now bifos accepted 
Full Courses — Practical, Theoretic, Academic—in All Branches 


Heads of Departments Include MARCELLA SEMBRICH, Voice; 
JOSEF HOFMANN, Piano; CARL FLESCH, Violin; 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Orchestra. 


DEPARTMENT OF STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Violin « 
Carl Flesch 
Richard Hartzer, Assistant 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) | 
In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in th, 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music 
Daily Supervised. Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. | 
Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °*gs:,Dormtteries ang 


Frank he Sascha Jacobinoff Emanuel Zetlin TECK WERCUATIN : 
Viola Violoncello : . : Summer 

Louis Bailly CPi Sale Philadelphia Musical Academy sie 

Ensemble and Branches Daily theory 

Louis Bailly ; Felix Salmond Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- ' mal classes | 

cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- @ teachers. | 


Students’ Orchestra 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Thaddeus Rich, Associate Conductor 


stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4tn. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of An 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and I 
Services Throughout the Year. | 


Be Musical Institute, 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsh 


All students receive individual instruction in their instrumental studies. 

Classes in Ensemble are personally taught by Mr. Bailly and Mr, Salmond. 

In the Orchestra all students work under the immedidte supervision of 
Leopold Stokowski. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS SEPTEMBER 27, 28, 29, ene 


For catalogue and detailed information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


THE CURTISSINSTITU LE OF Music 
627 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple t 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are alwi 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. | 
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DING MUSIC 


Suitable for 
URCH OR HOME 
CEREMONIES 


— 


VOCAL SOLOS 


{ You........Steere $0.60 
». 17482 High or Medium Voice 
hate Thee. hd Diba 30 
17235 High Voice 
pot Love. e Burleigh 60 
» 12268 High Voice 
No. 12269 Low Voice 
‘me to Me with Love 
Braine’ .30 
\). 17012 High Voice 


PART SONGS 


horus (Rose Maiden).Cowen 
}. 259 Mixed Voices «10 
|, 15627 2 Part Song 12 
1 and True (Lohengrin) 

} Wagner 
}. 10337. Mixed Voices .10 
\. 176 Men’s Voices .10 
'. 154 Women's Voices -10 

', 10259 3 Part Song 10 
et Love. -Barnby 
t 15543 Mixed Voices 12 
\a Wedding in the Forest, 
‘Blossom Time)...... Lerman 
. 10234 2 Part Song 15 
Bo Bells......ee+e-% w 
'. 10791 2 Part Song 12 


,UMENTAL NUMBERS 
Y 


Jhorus (Lohengrin).Wagner 
5615 Piano Solo sts) 
: 14730 Piano— 
Four Hands .40 
|. 11445 Violin and Piano .30 
‘, 4427 Pipe Organ 40 
( Thine Own......Halevy 


', 15000 Pipe Organ 25 
of Love......Engelmann 
4010 Piano Solo 50 

5132. Piano— 


Four Hands 60 
1. 7607 Violin and Piano .6O 


\. 7441 Pipe Organ 50 
ig March....Mendelssohn 
, 2196 Piano Solo 35 

| 5124 Aaa 


our Hands .50 
. 13486 Pipe Organ -6O0 


‘ng and Funeral Music 
‘ection of Pipe Organ Pieces 
Price, $2.00 


YORE PRESSER CO. 


(1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
ADELPHIA, PA. 


tna for the 
[OTHER'S 
’ PROGRAM 


bpriate selections for 
‘1 sevices, held on the 
1 Sunday in May inob- 
ice of Mother’s Day. 
| 

| VOCAL SOLOS 


\ 


| Title Composer Price 
e Mother...D. Protheroe $0.50 
e Mother O’ Mine, 

H.R. Ward  .60 
iner Calling, ......4. Hall .35 
laer O’ Mine..B. Remick  .25 
oe S. F. Widener — .35 
or Forget Your Dear 
lier and Her og al 

P. Jones .50 


Fashioned Dear, 

C20, Ellis .50 
| Song of the Child, 
Manna-Zucca .60 


rTET—MIXED VOICES 
ltories...... G. M. Roher 12 


——— 


‘ORE PRESSER CO. 


712-1714 Chestnut Street 
{|ADELPHIA, PA. 


The Art of Skriabin 


(Continued from page 346) 


verse. He found the connection between 
the creating spirit of the universe and its 
re-mirroring in the creative activity of the 
single human individual. Skriabin trans- 
ferred the innerly perceived principles of 
his artistic activity to the cosmic process. 
Aimless, like art, are the cosmic happenings. 
The creator, like the artist, creates his 
forms, only to destroy them aga‘n; he calls 
forth suffer’ngs to overcome them. Striv- 
ing and attaining relieve one another ‘in 
eternally changing, rhythmical sequence. 
Here as there—the same aimless play, the 
creation of contrasts, only to equalize them 
again—a divine play! 

The method of self-analysis revealed to 
Skriabin yet a last analogy; the original, 
fundamental creative longing, the thirst for 
life, that arises in spirit, brings forth in 
the beginning the contrast between the male 
and female, that is, between the active and 
passive, which we can set equal to power 
and matter. The reciprocal action of these 
contrasts conditions the Cosmic Eros. The 
world process is therefore fundamentally 
nothing else but an erotic act. The spirit 
or the power, the active principle—Pro- 
metheus—lavishes his creative tenderness 
upon matter; he strives for a complete 
union with it, to take on new form in new 
shapes. 

Skriabin conceived his last unfinished 
work, “Mystery,” to lead up to this cosmic 
moment. “Mystery” as a work of art 
should represent principally a synthesis of 
three arts: Poetry, music, and plastic art 
(mimicry and dance). The ideas of 
Skriabin about synthetic art were altogether 
different from those up to then proclaimed 
and realized. The three arts were not to 
complement each other, or, they were not 
to be brought into a relation of dependence 
on each other. Skriabin conceived them 
as three independent factors holding to- 
gether in contrapuntal relationship, the 
puttiog together of which should result in 
an insoluble, artistic whole. In the 
“Mystery,” Skriabin wanted to do away 
with the idea of stage and auditorium; 
there was to be no more theater, no more 
presenting, but, instead, a realistic ex- 
perience of that which comes to expression 
through art. Therefore the boundaries be- 
tween listeners and performers were to fall 
away. There were to be only performers, 
and no longer an inactive public. 


Why Difficult to Understanding 


1 analyzing, now, the reasons why 
Skriabin above all modern composers is 
so difficult to understand, and why he, more 
than anyone else, has called forth such a 
vastly varied valuation of his art, we find 
the answer best expressed in the significant 
words of Goethe: “We are used to see that 
man despises what he never comprehends, 
and the good and the beautiful vilifies, find- 
ing them often hard to measure.” Indeed 
the great difficulty lies in the effort of our 
Western culture to ‘“‘measure,”’ and to 
measure with a standard which has little 


in common with the object to be ‘‘meas- 
ured.” Western measure will never 
fathom fully Skriabin’s genius! It is in- 


deed significant that Skriabin was born in 
Moscow, the one point in the world where, 
since ages ago, East and West have met. 
In Skriabin we have for the first time in 
art a combination of the Eastern soul ex- 
periences expressed in a Western medium. 
Hence its difficulty of comprehension for 
so many ! 

Skriabin’s later works are perfect ex- 
amples of a Western expression of Eastern 
concentrated thought. We have to admit 
that our Western art does not reach the 
heights of soul expression attained to by 
Easternart. Only in music and poetry have 


we examples of the profound depths to 
which Eastern thought has penetrated. If, 
however, we take our Madonnas and pic- 
tures representing Christ, we have always 
terrestrial beings before us. To give ex- 
pression to the soul, the visible form ought 
to be direct embodiment of the soul. 
This the artists of the West very seldom 
succeeded in bringing about. 

Liszt’s saying ‘“‘that there is music which 
comes of itself to us, and other music that 
requires us to come to it,” is, in the latter 
sense, most appropriate as regards the later 
works of Skriabin. In other words, 
Skriabin’s art cannot be comprehended by 
means of external influences reacting on 
in‘ernal ones, but only through internal in- 
fluences reacting externally. In music we 
are artistically furthest away from a 
rationalistic conception, while in painting 
and sculpture we still are rationalists, and 
are not yet able to express “soul” in pic- 
tures or statuary directly. Through Bach, 
music has succeeded in this respect. 

The artist of the East plunges himself 
into deep meditation in regarding his ob- 
ject, until he has become completely one 
with it, and then he creates out of his inner 
self, unconcerned with all exterior form. 
It is told of Chinese artists that their chief 
occupation ‘did not consist in actual ma- 
terial work, but in meditation on nature. 
Kno Hsi teaches in his work about land- 
scape painting: “The artist must, before all, 
bring himself into spiritual communion with 
the hills and brooklets which he wishes to 
paint.” Inner concentration meant more to 
these artists than ex‘erior skill. Laws and 
reason are. not factors which the creative 


‘genius must take into consideration; he 


stands. “beyond good and evil.” 


Soul Experiences 


UCH an artist of the East Skriabin is 
indeed, and therefore the difficulty in 
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understanding his later works lies in our 
concentration on reason, our trying to 
“measure” with objective rules, whereas 
Skriabin’s later compositions are purely 
subjective. Skriabin succeeds in making us 
hear the Divine as such! Soul experiences ! 
One power permeates the universe, calling 
forth all creation, spiritualizing it, mani- 
festing itself in everything. Thus every 
single creation is not only an expression, 
but a possible perfect expression of the 
Divine, and perfection is the goal. 

Music speaks a language which the 
thought cannot utter; it makes strings re- 
sound in our human hearts, which enable 
us to divine a Beyond to all thoughts. In 
Skriabin’s art we divine a life full of soul, 
illumined with the warm sunshine of love, 
where all that man creates and that sur- 
rounds him, finds a way to his heart through 
his ear and his eye. (Skriabin in his last 
completed symphonic work “Prometheus,” 
uses an instrument to project colors, for 
which he writes the same notation as he 
does for other orchestral instruments, con- 
sidering this projecting keyboard as part 
of the orchestra.) 

To such a beautiful and full life so little 
is necessary and yet so much—-so little that 
has mater:al value and yet so much that 
possesses sincerity! There lie the tasks 
before us, g:gantic but-not hopeless! Tasks 
for which Skriabin gave us the first stim- 
ulation and impulse, in which, however, 
even Skriabin himself points far, far be- 
yond his own work. How full and beauti- 
ful would our life be if we were capable 
of feeling, with Skriabin, that all its nar- 
rowness sings out into blissful distances, 
that the deepest woe and most abysmal 
heaviness of life sings itself upwards to a 
strong, serene joyfulness, in which the 
shrillest dissonances of life resound in a 
calm, blissful harmony of creation! 
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New Invention 


You can look 20 years younger at once 


advantages of the 
Paris society women delighted with imme- 
diate and lasting results. 
guaranteed effects: 


1. The sagging muscles are taght to support themselves. 
2. The lines from nose to mouth, and about the mouth and eyes, are lifted 


3 
4. The face immediately takes on a brighter and more youthful expression. 
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Marvelous 


by Susanna Cocroft 
by wearing under your hair this 
simple invisible face lifter. 


S effective as a $2000 surgical operation 
without the expense, danger and dis- 
knife. New York and 
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REGARDING 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
May, 1926 Po'price 
Album of French Composers—Piano..... 35 
Album of Octave Playing............... .30 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze..... ieee OO, 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
Cram) #, Siti patsecespatctebenenive: olciasrare -30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano ’ 
BGLINNETS | iene wel elelolelsmtare ste toretesae eases +25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxophone Parts .......... ie oO 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment ...» «45 
First Garland of Flowers—vViolin and 
PianO—WeISs ae. wes ereisielersionve Sethe 20D 
Five Little Tunes for Five Little Fingers 
—tLeft Hand Pieces—Adair........+. 125 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
SOUTANCEsNAshe segue eis soysleveretereteens aes 540 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for .All Occasions .......... 10 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin and: “Pian ii ciateelenclel es cretaclerticieswts .50 
Penitent Pirates, The—Operetta—Bliss... .40 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
John: W..BYigham 2 0.Ncaecistene & ecu ee .40 
Standard Second Grade Recreations..... +35 
Storm, The—Piano Solo—Kohlmann..... .25 
The Same—Pipe Organ............0.. 25 
Technic for Beginners—Risher ........ 35 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ....... -30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for th 
Pianoforte—Cramm 2.2. s.cscccceesces 30 
Text Books for 


Summer Music Classes 


Many years ago we presented in the 
columns of Tre Erunr a suggested plan 
of study for Musical History with the 
Standard History of Music, by J. F. 
Cooke. It was merely to point out that 
the forty chapters of this book could be 
divided into sections of five chapters, so 
that the course would last the eight weeks 
of the summer. This, together with the 
lists of talking machine records given 
gratis to all teachers, enabled the class 
leader to conduct a profitable and inter- 
esting mid-summer course, even though 
the leader had no previous experience in 
teaching the subject of musical history. 
There are a number of subjects which may 
be taught in similar way by any musi¢ian 
versed in the subject. Harmony is one of 
them and for this purpose we recommend 
the Beginner’s Harmony Book of Preston 
Ware Orem, a delightfully simple work 
for young and old. For moré advanced 
students Theory and Composition of Musie, 
by the same writer, will be found most 
excellent. Technic may also be given 
special attention in this manner. Philipp’s 
Complete Technic, and Mastering the 
Scales, by J. F. Cooke; make excellent ma- 
terial for this purpose. Any of these 
works may be had for examination, and 
teachers who contemplate conducting sum- 
mer music classes are invited to write to 
the publishers for any particular informa- 
tion desired. 


Commencement 
Awards 


It is not always convenient to obtain 
suitable diploma and certificate forms for 
music graduates at the local art stores. To 
supply this need, the Theodore Presser Co. 
has designed several forms that are par- 
ticularly appropriate, and we are pre- 
pared to supply them to our patrons at 
very reasonable prices. Certificates for 
grade promotions may be obtained for 6 
cents and 12 cents, blank diplomas, 
printed on a good quality of paper, 18 
cents, and parchment diplomas for °*50 
cents or 60 cents. The diplomas, 21 inches 
by 16 inches in size, have an artistic de- 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


sign and those at 60 cents have appro- 
priate wording for a graduate in music. 

Some schools prefer special wording 
and the name of the school engrossed in 
Old English letters on the diploma. 
Through an arrangement with a local ar- 
tist, we can have this work .done in a 
most satisfactory manner and at a rea- 
sonable price, using our parchment 
diploma form at 50 cents; but we would 
suggest to any patrons who desire this 
special work that they place their orders 
in ample time to avoid delay and conse- 
quent disappointment. At least two 
weeks should be allowed between the time 
the order reaches us and the day of the 
commencement, and, in cases where the 
distance is great, even more time allow- 
ance would be advisable. 

As a graduation award for the honor 
pupils we have a very neat musical de- 
sign in the form of a medal or brooch 
which may be obtained either in gold or 
silver. The price of the 10k gold medal 
is $6, the silver medal, $3, while the same 
design in a brooch may be had in 10k gold 
at $4, or in silver at $1.50. 

The medals have space on the bar for 
engraving the date or the recipient’s ini- 
tials, and on the reverse side of both 
medals and brooches the recipient’s name, 
date, etc., can be engraved at a nominal 
charge. We kindly ask our patrons to 
make the same time allowance for en- 
graving medals as requested for engross- 
ing diplomas. We will gladly quote prices 
for special lettering or engraving, but 
be sure to send the exact wording wanted 
when writing for these particulars so that 
additional correspondence and consequent 
delay may be made unnecessary. 


The Storm, for Piano Solo 
or Pipe Organ 
By Clarence Kohlmann 


The many thousands of visitors to Ocean 
Grove annually have been delighted with 
the rendition of The Storm by Clarence 
Kohlmann on the Auditorium organ. We 
are about to publish this popular number 
as performed by Mr. Kohlmann and we 
will issue it as a piano solo and as an or- 
gan Solo; in each case with a short descrip- 
tive analysis. There have been many 
“storm pieces,” both for piano and organ, 
and some of them have achieved consider- 
able popularity, but this one is about the 
best of all. In addition to the portions 
which are original with Mr. Kohlmann, a 
number of familiar themes are introduced 
together with some quotations from the 
great masters. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is as follows: For 
the piano solo, 25 cents per copy, postpaid ; 
for the organ, 25 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Bach Album 
By Sara Heinze 


It has been very gratifying to us to 
find that our efforts to make each addition 
to the Presser Collection the finest edition 
of that particular work have been noted 
by the teaching profession. The next 
piano volume to go in the Presser Collec- 
tion is this new edition of Sara Heinze’s 
fine selection of twenty-one easier com- 
positions by Bach. They are principally 
selected from the Suites and Partitas, and 
will be found ideal as preparatory material 
to the more advanced Bach works, such as 
The Well-Tempered Clavichord, etc. 

The advance of publication price is 30 
cents a copy, postpaid, 


New Music for the 
Summer Months 


At regular intervals during the busiest 
teaching season, packages of new music are 
sent “On Sale” (returnable if not used) to 
piano, vocal, violin and organ teachers. 
Many of these teachers discontinue regu- 
lar work in the spring or early summer, but 
a surprisingly large number find it worth 
while to keep on until fall, thus retaining 
a hold upon some of their usual pupils and 
adding new ones who wish musical instruc- 
tion throughout a part of the vacation 
period. Such teachers need plentiful sup- 
plies of fresh, interesting and attractive 
studies, pieces, songs, etc., to stimulate 


study and practice at a time when the- 


usual discipline is somewhat relaxed and 
the student is apt to heed the call of out- 
door life rather than the duties of the 
practice hour. Just a few pieces with the 
right kind of appeal will go far to lessen 
the teacher’s task and to spur the student 
to more earnest endeavor. 

Our plan of supplying the teacher with 
selected .assortments of new music, that 
may be returned if not found useful, is ac- 
cepted, year after year, as the simplest 
way for a teacher to provide for the cur- 
rent needs of the class-room or studio. 
The new teacher, one who is just beginning 
to organize a class, will find this plan of 
particular assistance. Our teaching ma- 
terial for the youngest beginners is de- 
signed to make the first study work not 
only promptly helpful, but also just as 
enjoyable as possible. 

“Summer New Music” is now being 
made ready, and all we need is a definite 
request from a teacher anywhere to start 
the first assortment on its way. Remember 
—nho obligation to buy and no settlement 
until the season ends—when unused music 
is to be sent back for credit. The teacher’s 
name, address, mention of the branch 
taught (piano, voice, violin or organ), and 
just the words “Summer New Music” is 


all we require. A postal card will suffice 
for this. q 


New First and Third Position 
Album for Violin and Piano 


Although the first position lies at the 
very foundation of all violin playing, and 
although the students should be kept in 
this position for a considerable time, 
nevertheless, as soon as the ground-work 
has been done, the other positions should 
be introduced gradually. The foremost of 
these in importance is the third position. 
Our Album of Favorite First Position 
Pieces has been a very great success, and 
we propose now to issue a similar Album 
of Favorite First and Third Position 
Pieces. This. new book will naturally be 
slightly more advanced than the first-men- 
tioned, but, as far as possible, it will pre- 
serve the same characteristics and be suit- 
able to follow it. The pieces will all be 
by modern writers, and every one of them 
will prove pleasurable to play. 

The special introductory price in Ad- 
vance of Publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A New Collection of Favorite 
Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


*Twas ever thus! Whether around an old 
melodeon, an old square piano, a worn-out 
upright or a fine grand piano, whenever a 
group congregates, the desire to sing al- 
ways exists. Likewise, the school student 
looks forward with pleasure to bursting 
forth in song in the opening exercises of 
the school day. It is not uncommon for 
lodges to have singing, or for community 
gatherings to indulge in vocal recreation. 
There are books on the market giving ma- 
terial for all of these singing occasions, but 
because there always exists that desire for 
something new, and we can furnish some- 
thing new, along with many old favorites, 
we have been inspired to prepare this new 
collection. As usual in collections of this 
character, the numbers will be arranged 
in four-part harmony, which can be util- 
ized, or the numbers can be sung in unison. 
The desire is to give much for a reasonable 
price, as is indicated by the nominal price 
made for Advance of Publication orders 
of 10 cents a copy. 


Advertisement 


Five Little Tunes 
Little Fingers— 
Pieces for the Left Har 
By Mildred Adair 

For a long time there ha; 
mand for very easy pieces for 
alone. Although we have som 
alog already, we are pleased 
that we have in preparation 
such pieces which we conside 
right for the purpose. Altho 
as easy as it is possible to mal 
have melodic interest and ¢! 
constructed musically, We 
them about 14%. The play: 
pieces will tend not only to 
left hand, but also to ineule 
edge of “key-board geograp 
elementary use of the damper 
piece has an appropriate titk 
Tower Chimes, March of the 
Enchanted Garden, Indian D 
Lagoon. 

The special introductory | 
vance of publication is 25 cer 
postpaid. , 


The Penitent Pirat 
Operetta 
By Paul Bliss 


We take pleasure in annour 
have in preparation a new 
young people by the popula 
Paul Bliss. Mr. Bliss has ; 
very successful works to his ¢: 
believe this new one to be fu 
standard. This operetta is 
two acts, and is just about the 
for an evening’s performance 
ing too long drawn out. It 
its production an equal nun 
and young men. The plot is 
affording abundant opportun 
turesque staging. The work 
difficult of production, how 
bright and very tuneful thro 
the choruses chiefly in uniso1 
logue is very clever and c 
easy to learn. sf 

The special introductory | 
vance of publication is 40 cer 
postpaid. | 


Twenty-four Caprices 
For Violin Solo e 
By P. Rede | 


In pursuance of our policy 
the Presser Collection all of ' 
violin works in new and care 
editions, we have now in pre 
celebrated Twenty-four Cap 
Form of Studies for Violin Sc 
Twenty-four Keys, by P. 
splendid work belongs in th 
with the studies of Kreutzer, 
others. It is one of the i 
books for advanced violin sti 
new edition has been prepare 
care by Mr. Otto Meyer, who 
leading Sevcik exponents in : 

The special introductory 
vance of Publication is 45 ce 
postpaid. th 


Two and Twenty Little 
Studies on Essential P« 
First-Grade Piano Teat 
By Helen L. Cramm, O 

After a good meal most all 
a little dessert of a light cha 
characteristic is especially stri 
folks, and after the teacher ha 
through a method or an inst 
it is very pleasant to them t 
thing unusually nice before | 
what seems like another big \ 
Two and Twenty Little Stud 
used for just such a purpose.| 
be used in conjunction with th 
of such a work as the Press¢ 
Book, or they could be used 
following it. They are somew! 
eral nature, covering in an 
manner essential points in the 
of little folks’ playing ability. 
study material of this kind | 
to the young pupil and certai 
ing to continued progress. 
Publication orders for this W 
filed at 30 cents a copy; EP 


| 
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¥ 
Melodies for 
nes" 
Smith oe 
hroughout the country know 

Modi Eoin, of Clay Smith 
; successful songs and ballads, 
nds more who have heard him 
eum and Chautauqua platform 
he is well acquainted with the 
family. Clay Smith has been in- 
ike the melodies from twelve of 
ms and arrange them as saxo- 
. He has gone a little further 
aaking a saxophone solo collec- 
1as produced a work that pro- 
for the various saxophones or 
iny two members of the saxo- 
ly. Then there is a piano ac- 
at volume for use with either 
- duets. One volume gives a? 

C melody saxophone parts, 
tae solo iad second E-flat 

arts, and still another gives 
cond B-flat baritone saxophone 
y one or all of the three saxo- 
nes may be ordered in Advance 
tion at the low price of 30 
, postpaid. The Advance of 
cash price for the piano ac- 
nt is 45 cents, postpaid. School 
, particularly, should look into 
yes, since they furnish material 
variety to the programs pre- 
ichool orchestras. 


nd Juliet 
.for Men 
W. Brigham 


no age limit as to the men who 
_ the group presenting this bur- 
etta, since we believe that in 
joy of presenting it even the 
f an Old Men’s Home would 
had found the Fountain of 
which Ponce de Leon sought. 
will be amused aplenty with 
ngly unusual and clever bur- 
Shakespear’s famous lovers, 
! Juliet. The music is a com- 
original writing and fine adap- 
ing chiefly at tunefulness and 
y unusual difficulties. The op- 
Id not fill an entire evening, 
ld make an exceptional contri- 
part of an evening’s entertain- 
would make a mighty fine nov- 
a conjunction with the concert 
ligh school, or glee club, or any 
3 singing organization. Those 
may subscribe for a copy of 
1 Advance of Publication at the 
ce of 40 cents, postpaid, and 
ready a complete copy will go 
them. It has not been so long 
ve put Cleopatra, an operetta- 
or men by Mr. Brigham, upon 
, and this already has proved 
us “hit,” excellent reports of 
erformances coming to us from 
the country. 


lelodious Studies in 
1 Chord Passages 
-ianoforte 

Kern, Op. 560 


helm Kern needs no introduc- 
piano teachers of this country, 
’ plano compositions are known 
actical worth in teaching work. 
eat pleasure in being privileged 
0 the teaching profession a set 
no studies by Mr. Kern. De- 
any sets of studies on the mar- 
udies have the merit of these 
1ord passage studies. They are 
iteresting, musically, and at the 
possess characteristic qualities 
| to the student’s imagination. 
al technical value in every one 
dies, and in point of difficulty 
rom about grade 2 or 21% and 
lightly into the early third 
*y are presented in the form of 
Ss, each with a title, together 
notes explaining just what the 
sets out to help the pupil ac- 
We know this set of studies by 
n will arouse the interest of 
ters, and we feel equally as- 
those teachers making sure of 
ese studies will not be in the 
ointed, Our Advance of Pub- 
¢ is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka 
Five Impressions for the 
Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 

We have been as good as threatening to 
withdraw this work each month recently, 
but this month we actually make it a 
promise that Advance of Publication sub- 
scribers will receive their copies of From 
the Dalles to Minnetonka before another 
issue of ‘Tr Ervunr appears, and that we 
will give those who have not ordered a copy 
just this one more month in which to do so. 
It is so easy to get many commonplace 
things for the piano that the very differ- 
ence of the numbers in this little folio 
should make it a tempting offering to any 
pianist of ability. These numbers are 
either based upon Indian themes or they 
possess that characteristic style which 
Thurlow Lieurance is able to put in his 
musical composition, giving the feeling of 
the great outdoors. There are five num- 
bers in this folio, one being a new concert 
transcription of the famous Indian Love 
Song, By the Waters of Minnetonka; an- 
other a transcription for the piano of a 
very recent Indian song composed by Mr. 
Lieurance. The remaining three numbers 
are original piano pieces, and altogether 
the album in contents and physical make- 
up is of a high artistic order. 

Remember the promise we have made 
in the foregoing paragraph and bear in 
mind that, while it is yet on Advance of 
Publication offer this month, a copy may 
be secured at 40 cents, postpaid. 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to Hanon 
Or Pischna 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 

This is a work for young students con- 
taining two-finger exercises, five-finger 
exercises, preparatory scale work and 
other first technic material in the line of 
finger exercises for daily use. All good 
folk knowing anything about the value of 
material in piano study, well know how 
much it means to the pupil further along 
to have good technical material for daily 
use. It is just as wise to provide some- 
thing of this character almost from the 
very start, and such material, as a rule, is 
not provided in the average instruction 
book. These studies that Miss Risher has 
prepared answer this purpose better than 
anything we have seen. The Advance of 
Publication price is 35 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


Beginning with the Pedals 
Of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


Every teacher of young -students in- 
stantly will be attracted by the title of 
this work because of the scarcity of good 
material along these lines. The pedals 
mean so much in piano playing that pupils 
should be guided in the intelligent use of 
them as early as possible. Miss Cramm’s 
work .is ideal for taking the second grade 
student into this interesting division of 
piano study, and it does so with the same 
charm that pervades all of Miss Cramm’s 
immensely successful works for little stu- 
dents. As the publishers of many suc- 
cessful piano educational works, we are 
frank to say that we have been hoping to 
secure just such a work as this for several 
years. It was a great pleasure to see such 
a work come to us, and doubly pleasant 
that it came from so gifted a writer of 
educational works for juveniles as Miss 
Cramm. 

The Advance of Publication cash price 
is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Album of Octave Playing 

Our Publishing Department has kept us 
“on the fence” with regard to the exact 
issue date of this work for some time, 
but we are glad to announce that this will 
be the last month that it will be held upon 
Advance of Publication, since all the edi- 
torial work upon it has been completed. 
The previous albums in this series of Al- 
bums of Study Pieces for Special Pur- 
poses have made places for themselves in 
teaching curricula throughout the country, 
and the merit of this new album, as well 
as the indication of interest in it by so 
many teachers, gives us assurance that it 


will take its place with its predecessors as 
best sellers in teaching works. As we have 
explained in previous notes, this album 
helps the piano student to master octave 
playing in a pleasant manner. In place 
of being confronted with page after page 
of dry octave studies, the pupil finds in 
this album interesting pieces which pre- 
sent this phase of piano technic in various 
portions of the composition. No teacher 
should overlook developing the pupil’s 
ability to handle octaves. The first ma- 
terial in this book makes it possible to pre- 
sent it to pupils in the early third grade. 

Remember, this is the last month that it 
will be offered in Advance of Publication, 
and orders should be sent in now while it 
is possible to record an order for it at the 
Advance of Publication cash price of 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Students 


Brehm’s First Steps was formerly on the 
market under the publication of Brehm 
Bros. The entire Brehm Bros. catalog 
was taken over by the Theodore Presser 
Co., and this is to be the first edition: of 
Brehm’s First Steps to be put out since. 
This is an exceptionally fine beginners’ 
book and the tuneful and interesting ma- 
terial in it is what makes it worthy of 
our reprinting it, despite the many begin- 
ners’ books now on the market. Those 
teachers who like to teach the first study 
of the piano entirely in the treble clef 
will like Brehm’s First Steps, since the 
treble clef in both hands is used in the 
first few pages. Those who know Brehm’s 
First Steps for Young Piano Students 
will welcome this new edition, which will 
be revised and somewhat enlarged. Teach- 
ers who are hearing of the work for the 
first time in this announcement also should 
take advantage of this Advance of Publi- 
cation offer which makes it possible to 
secure a copy at 25 cents, postpaid. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the 
Pianoforte 


We have a series of albums that it has 
pleased us to designate as a Series of Rea- 
sonably Priced Albums. They are reason- 
ably priced at 75 cents each and a wealth 
of material is to be found in every volume. 
Standard Second-Grade Recreations is to 
be a new volume in this series, and its con- 
tents will delight the player who has ad- 
vanced only to the second grade. The 
numbers have melodic appeal, yet at the 
same time those qualities that help in 
developing playing ability. Teachers can 
use an album of this kind, giving lessons 
upon some numbers selected from it, and 
by the use of this volume keeping suffi- 
cient material before the young pianist to 
hold interest in moments spent at the key- 
board outside of lesson periods. Then, 
again, the teacher who does not feel that it 
is best to give a volume to certain types 
of pupils, can be helped by hiving such 
a volume as this in the studio for ready 
reference in selecting second-grade pieces, 
since every one of these numbers can be 
secured separately in sheet forni, if desired 
in that way, for the pupil's tise. 

The advance of publication cash price is 
35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Album of French Composers 
For the Pianoforte 


We have given the lovers of piario music 
volumes in the past Covering various classi- 
fications and individual composers, and 
these previous voltimes haV¥é met with such 
success that our editors have made every 
effort in preparing this Albin of French 
Piano Compositions to maké it of unusual 
merit. In compiling a work of this char- 
acter many compositions aré considered, 
and elimination after elimination is made 
until the real cream of available material 
remains. Most of the numbers in this vol- 
ume will be about grades 4 and 5, just of 
about the right difficulty to interest the 
average pianist and to warrant their use by 
teachers who have pupils whose interest 
can best be upheld by seeing to it that they 
have a worth-while library of piano num- 
bers to use, either in study or diversion. 
The Album of French Composers for the 
Pianoforte is offered in Advance of Pub- 
lication at 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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A “Carolyn Bebbe New York Cham- 
ber Music Socicty Prize,” for a composi- 
tion for piano, first and second violins, viola, 
violoncello, double bass, clarinet, flute, oboe, 
bassoon and French horn, is offered through 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Par- 
ticulars from Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Clarence Eddy, America’s “Grand Old 
Man of the Organ,” who for fifty years has 
stood among the leaders of his profession, at 
his recent recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
found the stage filled with tributes not only 
from individual friends but also from many 
organizations. 


A New Cabinet Department of 
Education, to assist and supervise educa- 
tion, musical and otherwise, in the States and 
municipalities, is the object of a campaign to 
be launched and conducted by The American 
Council of Education. 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation met for its Annual Convention, at 
Dayton, Ohio, on December 28-30, 1925. Ex- 
cellent papers by mien of national reputation 
were presented and delighted those in atten- 
dance. Miss Ursula Greville, editer of The 
Sackbut of London, England, was an honored 
guest of the Association. Officers elected for 
the coming year were Harold L. Butler, of 
Syracuse, New York, president; while those 
re-elected were William Benbow, vice-presi- 
dent; D. M. Swarthout, secretary; Waldo S. 
Pratt, treasurer (address him at 86 Gillett 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut, for informa- 
tion) ; and Karl W. Gehrkens, editor. 


A Sum of Ten Thousand Marks has 
been set aside by the German Government to 
provide a prize for musical composers. The 
first award to be made in 1927 in association 
with the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Beethoven. 


A Wanamaker Memorial Bell, in trib- 
ute to the founder of the Wanamaker Store 
of Philadelphia, has been ordered from a Croy- 
don foundry. It is to weigh fifteen tons, will 
be the second largest bell ever cast in Eng- 
land, larger than the famous “Big Ben’ of 
the Victoria Tower of the Ilouses of Parlia- 
ment, and the largest in the United States. 
It will cost £12,000; and its tones are to be 
broadcast. 


A Carnegie Orchestral Loan Library 
has been founded at the instance of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trustees for the 
assistance of orchestras in schools, villages, 
country towns, clubs, factories and similar 
enterprises needing such help in Great 
Britain. A. large library of orchestral music 
of the higher class is to be maintained; and 
for a moderate annual subscription the works 


may be borrowed for as much as three 
months. U.S. A., take notice! 

Nina Morgana, an American soprano 
and a former protegée of Caruso, who is 


finishing her seventh season with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged 
for leading coloratura and lyric réles at the 
Colon Theatre of Buenos-Aires for the season 
beginning at the end of May. 


“Mozart,” the Guitry-Hahn operetta which 
has been having such a success in Europe, is 
announced for American production next year. 
In it Mozart is portrayed as a young man of 
twenty on a visit to Paris, under the chap- 
eronage of Baron Grimm, philosopher and 
skeptic. Sascha Guitry and his wife, Yvonne 
Printempts, are announced for leading roles. 


“Mississippi, Father of Waters,” a 
Symphonic poem by Ernest R. Kroeger, had 
its initial performance, with the composer 
conducting, by the St. Louis Symphony Or 
chestra, on Friday afternoon, February 19th. 
There was an ovation for the composer, at 
the end of the performance. 


Julius Epstein, noted pianist and 
teacher, for thirty-four years the head of the 
Vienna Conservatory, died in that city March 
3, 1926. Born at Agram August 14, 1832, 
his career had been an honored one; and he 
had numbered among his pupils such brilliant 
ones as Marcella Sembrich, Gustav Mahler, 
Paolo Gallico ahd Ernst Kunwald. 


“Lionel and Clarissa,” a ballad opera 
written by Charles Dibdin in 1768, has been 
revived and running in the Lyric Theatre of 
London for several months. 


Princess Tsianini, our American Indian 
soprano, has been giving recitals successfully 
in Palermo, Naples, Rome and Florence. 


A Unique Musical Collection is the six 
hundred settings of Longfellow’s poems which 
have been assembled in the Longfellow Room 
at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine. 
“A Psalm of Life’ has inspired fifteen dif- 
ferent composers; while “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls” (a Longfellow translation of Heine's 
short poem) is represented by sixteen settings 
from HWngland and one from Australia, among 
others. English composers recognized the 
musical qualities of Longfellow’s verse long 
before his own countrymen awoke fo the 
beauties of its rhythm and melody. 


Gabriele d@Annunzio’s Opera, “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” had its 
Italian premi@re at La Seala on the evening 
of March 4th. However, the presence of the 
patriot-poet seemed to create more enthusiasm 
than his opera, 
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First Garland of Flowers— 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


This work has long been a favorite with 
violin teachers, since it presents good 
material that is most pleasing to the pupil 
who as yet does not have much of a tech- 
nical equipment for violin playing. These 
little study pieces all are in the first posi- 
tion and the young violinist is helped by 
the simplicity of the piano accompani- 
ments. The many violin works that we 
have recently added to the Presser Collec- 
tion are indicative of just how carefully 
this edition of First Garland will be edited, 
and violin instructors may confidently turn 
to this Presser edition in seeking copies of 
this popular work by Weiss for future 
needs. 

The advance of publication cash price is 
85 cents, postpaid, and by the number of 
orders already recorded we expect to send 
out quite a few of these books to advance 
of publication subscribers when it appears 
from press. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The only work we are withdrawing from 
advance of publication offer this month is 
the set of Six Picturesque Studies by Paul 
du Val. These are study pieces of very 
excellent character for use with fourth- 
grade piano students. The experienced 
eye, in scanning through these pieces, read- 
ily will see that many nice little technical 
points will confront the pupil in the study 
of these numbers. On merit alone these 
studies would gain a place for themselves, 
no matter how many works were on the 
market, but their success is doubly assured 
because there is not an over-supply of 
good fourth-grade material of this char- 
acter. 

The price upon these studies is 75 cents. 


Ar) SE) EI 
THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly |o 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


—] 


Mr. Albert Ockenlandec 

Among the many forms of ser- 
vice to its patrons the Theodore 
Presser Co. maintains a depart- 
ment that is spoken of as the “Se- 
lection” or “On Sale” Department. 
When teachers oF professional 
musicians accept our invitation to 
tells us their needs:and let us send 
suggested material for their ex- 
amination, the communication 18 
turned over to ‘the clerks of the 
“Selection” Department. Because 
only individuals . having a wide 
knowledge of music and music 
publications are selected for this 
department, they are fully capable 
of giving helpful, intelligent and 
suitable suggestions to these in- 
quiries. 

One sub-division of this depart- 
ment cares for vocal music require- 
ments, and Mr. Albert Ockenlander 
is in charge of filling orders for all 
such selections. He is well 
equipped for the important duty 
of seeing to it that worth while 
material goes to those wanting 
vocal music suggestions, having 
had such assignments in his twen- 
ty-three years with the Presser or- 
ganization, as to have made him 
thoroughly acquainted with every 
portion of its great stock of music 
publications. ; 

Mr. Ockenlander is a _ profes- 
sional musician of note; having 
studied with leading voice teachers 
in Philadelphia, holding tenor solo 
positions in well-known’ churches 
and filling many singing engage- 
ments. Consequently he has a 
common interest and sympathy 
with Voice Teachers and _ profes- 
sional singers throughout the 
country, who are confronted with 
problems in seeking material for 
use in entertainments, concerts, 
church or teaching. : 
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How Musicians Can Help 
To Spread Musical Influence 


In Their Community 


Erupe Music Macazine is a powerful 
factor in spreading influence for the good 
of music everywhere. Many music lovers, 
students and: teachers in your circle of 
acquaintances, are not subscribers. Why 
not do them the favor of introducing to 
them the Erupr? The yearly subscription 
price, $2.00, is a mighty small investment 
for the substantial return it pays in its 
twelve splendid, inspiring, exhilarating 
issues. We will allow a substantial cash 
commission on each subscription secured 
(not your own), or,.if you prefer, standard 
merchandise can be obtained in lieu of 
cash commissions for a stipulated number 
of subscriptions taken by you. 

If you are interested, write to us, telling 
us on which basis you would prefer to take 
subscriptions, and we will be glad to out- 
line an interesting, dignified and profitable 
plan for obtaining subscriptions. 


Vacationists, 
Attention ; 

If you desire that your Erupe Music 
Macazine be mailed to your summer ad- 
dress, please let us have notice at least 
three weeks in advance of the date of pub- 
lication, which is the first of the month, 
and we will be glad to see that the summer 
numbers reach you. In giving any change 
of address, always let us have both your 
old and new addresses. This is important. 


Fraud Agents 
Are Active 

Look out for swindlers. Pay no money 
to strangers, no matter how plausible the 
story may be. So-called college students, 


-ex-soldiers, and others impose on the pub- 


lic. An honest man or woman soliciting 
subscriptions to Erups Music Macazinr 
can produce unquestionable: credentials. 
In paying money to a stranger, the risk is 
yours. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of unscrupulous men and women. 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10¢ per word 


FOR SALE—A very fine old ’Cello—“*Genu- 
ine” George Gemunder. For price and par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Theo. M. Baumann, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tation in Western educational centre. Box 
C. I. K., care of ETUDE. 

WANTED—Vocal score “Babes in Toy- 
land.” Fred. Tighe, Carleton Place, Ont.; 
Canada. 


school. Middle -West—real opportu- 
Address,.A. Y. R., care of ETUDE. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple,. practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music _com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler; Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


music 
nity. 


VIOLINS—Old or new, exchanged or sold 
on easy payments, 
day. 


Trial allowed. Write to- 
Violin Exchange, Rosedale, Kansas. 


EASTERN 


CARI. “VIOLIN INSTRUCTION . 
FE iT 139 West 97th Street New York City 
i Telephone 1620 Riverside 
ES 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
aE I py ee a 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
U NN | N G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
- Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 
ED 
MAESTRO Teacher of Singing. Italian Method (bel- 


canto) correvtly tuught. 1172 80: Broad 
Street., Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. Naples, 
Piazza Datte, 32-t3. Maestro G. Fabrizi is 


in a position to make excellent arrangements for the donceért and 
operatic debut of his pupils.in the various musical centres of Italy. 


: ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
C ia AR D {from Rudiments to 
G U | Professional Excellence} 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Muss. 


Piano School 
AWTH 0 RNE Leschetizky Method 
H Potsdam, N. ¥- 
Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
Studio--Sternberg School 
30S. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
R SB RG personal instruction by Reinecke, 
Scharwenka & Liszt. 
PIANO N, Y¥. School of Music and Arts, 


“Tel Cal. 10091 River 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th 8t., New York, N. ¥. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T RB ENT 0 N: modern institution with a strong faculty- 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruciton, 
Mustcal Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Counter potnt and Musical Form, 


School of Musie and Arte 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


Tuition for each course is ‘'wenty Dollars. payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 
ee eel 


Professional Directory 


MELODIES HARMONIZED—Song poems 
set to music. Manuscripts revised, rewritten 
and prepared for publication. R. M. Sruurs, 
Composer and Arranger, author of over 500 
published compositions, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,’ a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED, 


piano, vocal, orchestra. Send words or 
melody. H. O. Sontag, 1802 Chestnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


GROVE’S MUSIC SIMPLIFIER COURSE 
in Piano Playing, consisting of 12 illustrated 
lessons and 24 charts appearing as Free 
Piano Lessons in leading newspapers—now 
printed on cardboards and contained in port- 
folio of brown Arrah linen, bound with silk 
eord—will be mailed to you, postpaid, upon 
receipt of $2.00. Regular price, $6.00. W. 
Seott Grove, Publisher, Scranton, Pa. 


FREE—TO PIANO TEACHERS sending 
name card or letterhead. A copy of new 
piece, ‘““Valsette” (easy 3rd Grade). Address, 
Wilfred Despard, Millbury, Mass. 


MRS. A. M. 
Plano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd St., New York 


VIRGIL 


Mrs. A. K. 
VI R G [ L SCIIOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM R N Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 
ANNA TOMLINSON 

Forty Lessons on Hand Development 


B 0YD Materials and books for children’s classes, etc. 


Summer session for teachers and students June 21 to July 31. 
700 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ils. 
Violin, Orgau, Theory, P. 8. M. 60 E. 


6937 34th 8t., Berwyn, Ill. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Conservatory of Music 
C | N C | N N ATI PsTaBLIsHED 1867. IMighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ET R 0 T 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
ED DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 


Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley. Director 


SOUTHERN 
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trained ar 
experienc: 
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Mr. Charles Fretz 
Several important sub-divisions 


the Order Department of ft 
Theodore Presser Co. are under t 
able direction of Mr. Char 
Fretz, whom we take pleasure 
introducing herewith. 


Among his several duties, 
Fretz has supervision over what 
known in the trade as the “che 
editions’—that is, such editions 
Peters, Litolff, Steingriiber a 
other foreign and American e 
tions of standard studies a 
elassical works. He also dire 
the Specialties Department whi 
eares for all orders for musie rol 
music satchels, metronomes, p 
cards, pictures, placques, med 
lions, musical jewelry, ete. ) 
Fretz has been with the Pres; 
Co. since he was a youth and 
each of his twenty years of sery 
has gone by he has shown hims 
of added worth to the establi 
ment and its many patrons, 


He joined our organization 
1905, starting as an assistant 
the Retail Department, where 
gained an intimate knowledge 
our immense stock of musie pu 
cations. Later he was tra 
ferred to the Mail Order Depa 
ment, where he has been bus 
engaged ever since, doing his shi 
to uphold the excellent sery 
aims of the Theodore Presser | 
So well has he succeeded that 
was a great source of satisfact 
to us when his industry, faith 
ness and intelligent performa 


of duties could be recognized 
placing him in charge of the s 
divisions of our Order Departm 
that he now supervises. a 


FOUR MELODIOUS PIE 


In Lighter Style 
In the First Position 
For Vion AND PIano 


By FRANZ DRDLA — 
World famed for his “Souvenir” and “Seren 
Cat. No. Title F | 
22730 CAVASINAgr emcee eee ne! 
22731 DANCE CAPRICE... 
22732 VALSE RUSTIQUE... 
22733 TARANTELLA.... 


& € 
A Violin Teaching Help 


eee ener eee 


By ARTHUR HARTMAN! 


LITTLE SUITE 


For Two Violins 
in the First Position 


Very helpful material for violin 
being in the form of teacher and 
duets. These little pieces illustrate 

: : po ee 
Open Strings, String Ce 
Finger Exercises, the Trill an n 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, and i 
“Teacher's Part,"’ Double Stoppi 
the Arpeggio. This is exceeding i 
esting material that the “wide-awa 
violin teacher will appreciate. 


Price, 80c 


THEODORE PRESS 
1712 - 1714 Chestnut 9 
Philadelphia, P. 
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» hands are tents so high and round, 


| straight and true the test poles stand, 
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rch in, and ’round and ’round they go, 
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ge elephants with pond'rous walk 


'H ETUDE 


Playing Circus 


By Rena Idella Carver 


netimes I am a circus man 
{nd boss the whole big show; 
cause it’s lots and lots of fun 


“his game I'll let you know. 


“he gate is open wide; 


Ve'er leaning to a side. 


w first the animals shall drill! 
Vhile I keep time, they all 


“he big ones and the small. 


2 camels slow and stately tread 
A firm Lecato Toucn) 

1 ponies light and mincing step 
Staccato, oh! so much!) 


‘ig heavy cHorpDs display ; 


ct comes the tight-rope walker brisk 


q 


sRPEGGIOS J’Il play. 


Ind up and down the keys 


ute clown! You like to tease! 


' 
see the bareback rider jump 


‘rom one horse to another! 


| 
" 


t 


clumsy THUMB is hard to train 
‘0 pass on to the other. 


vapese expert now we spy 
1 SKIPS so high and free, 
ile band and orchestra proclaim 
‘heir splendid artists three. 


inger’s sweetest voice is heard, 
ANTABILE for sir 

tones so full, and rich and clear 
rom keys I try to lure. 


1 greyhounds casy, graceful stride, 


‘ough miles and miles of SCALES I go. 


f 
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ETUDE 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Circus Days 


By Edna M. Schroeer 


“Hey, Eddie, are you not goin’ to the 
Circus?” 

“Sure! You bet I am, 
Wait'll I ask Ma if I can go.” 

“No; you're not going to that circus 
yet,.young man,’ answered Ma. “I told 
you you couldn’t go until you did your 
practicing; and I meant what I said!” 

“Ah, gee! Ma; have a heart. I'll .do 
it soon as I get back. Honest I will. You 
just wait an’ see.” 

“You come right in the house this very 
minute, none of that after while business, 
or there'll be no circus for you to-day.” 

“Well, I guess I better do it, Georgie. 
Oh, shucks; a fellow can’t have any fun 
when he has to practice all the time, Ma.” 

Eddie played over his scales as fast as 
he could, missing half the notes and get- 
ting the other half wrong. 

While he was playing, a tiny elf came 
and stood on the bridge of his violin. 

“Huh,” he said, when Eddie had _fin- 
ished, “your fingers are not very good 
tight-rope walkers, are they?” 

“Tight-rope walkers!” exclaimed Eddie, 
regarding the elf with interest; “what do 
you mean?” 

“T mean your fingers don’t stay on one 
string when they should. For instance, 
you put your fourth finger on both E and 


Georgie! 


A when you played that B just then, 
did’nt you?” Eddie nodded at this. 
“Well,” went on the elf, “that was 


wrong. See, this is what I mean,” con- 
tinued the elf, walking across the strings. 
“Now see if your fingers can do that.” 
Eddie noticed that he had walked the 
chromatic scale, which was his new les- 
son: 

Eddie tried to do it just as it had 
sounded when the elf walked it, and he 
played slower and ever so much more 
correctly than he did before. 

“But you didn’t put your fingers where 
I put my feet,’ complained the elf. 


“Watch me again. I'll go slower this 
time,” and he walked very, very slowly. 

“Oh,” laughed Eddie, “that looks ex- 
actly like a slow motion movie, doesn’t it?” 

Eddie tried again very slowly. But 
still the elf was not quite satisfied, al- 
though he did admit. that it was much 
better. 

“Follow me this time,” he suggested, 
“put your fingers down exactly where I 
put my feet, and you'll get it just right. 
Remember, put your fingers exactly where 
I put my feet; and go slow. Don’t move 
your violin so much, Eddie; hold it still 
or I'll fall off as sure as the world.” 


When they had done the scale over again, 
it sounded so nice, that they did it several 
times more. And Eddie found to his 
surprise that he really enjoyed practic- 
ing. He begged the elf to stay and do 
his other exercises and his new piece 
with him, and when the hour was up, Eddie 
was honestly disappointed. 

He coaxed the elf to go to the circus 
with him to watch the tight-rope walker. 
When he got home, guess what he did. 
Yes, sir, he practiced some more. 

Can you imagine how surprised his 
mother was? Of course, she didn’t know 
anything about the elf from musicland, 
who made practicing as much fun as a 
circus. 


Club Corner 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

All the pupils of our class have formed a 
club, under the instruction of our music 
teacher. Our officers are president, secretary 
and treasurer. 

We have dues of five cents a month and with 
this money we are going to have pins made. 
We will also award prizes in contests held 
each month among ourselves, such as for the 
most practicing, best curved fingers, smooth 
seales and so forth. 

From your friend, 
FLORENCE SKEBLS, Oregon, President. 


Dear JUNIOR Erupe: 

My teacher has a large music class. She 
has divided our class into two parts and or- 
ganized us into clubs, for the purpose of study- 
ing History, Sight Reading and War Training. 
These clubs are called “Crescendo” and ‘The 
Young Musicians.” 

I belong to the Young Musician’s Club. 

We have enjoyed so much the “Child’s Own 
Book of Great Musicians.’’ We have completed 
and received our grades on Schubert, Bach, 
Handel and Mozart. 

At each meeting of our club we have a 
short program, consisting of piano solos, duets 
and an orchestra number in which we all take 


part. A social hour is always a pleasant fea- 
ture of every meeting, when we have some 
good musical games, refreshments and a gen- 
eral good time. During the hot summer days, 
at the close of our program, we have had the 
social hour out on the beautiful lawn of our 
teacher. 

Our club has adopted gold and white as our 
color, and Marigold as our flower. 

We meet every two weeks on Saturday after- 
noon and look forward to these meetings with 
a great deal of interest, 

From your friend, 
Mary CHILES (Age 10), Tennessee 


Question Box 


DrAR JUNIOR Hrupp: 

Under what grade is the Sonata Pathetique 
of Beethoven listed ? 

BH. R. T. (Age 13). Iowa. 

Ans. Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique is 
generally listed under grade VIII, although 
all teachers do not exactly agree about the 
grades of many of the classical compositions. 
As a matter of fact the great composers do not 
“stick’’ to any one grade in their eompositions, 
so it is hard to place them. Also it is much 
harder to grade music pupils than school 
pupils. 
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The Pickaninny Picnic 


For Very Liitle Juniors 
By F. P. N. 


LittLteE Girt was taking her music les- 
son, and there before her on the page 
were some little black quarter-notes. They 
did not look just like any quarter-notes 
she had seen before, though; because some 
of them had’a Jong curved line over their 
heads, and some had wee little dots. They 
looked like this : 


eee oe ae et ee hk 
== 
And printed above them were two long, 
hard words—very long, hard words thought 
Little Girl, as she said them over after 
Miss Emerson, and wondered if she could 
ever remember what they meant. Here 
are the words she saw: 
LrcaTo AND STACCATO 

“Those are pretty big words?” queried 
Miss Emerson, with a smile, “but I’ll tell 
you how you can remember about them! 
Let us play that these notes are little 
‘pickaninnies, and that they went off for 
a picnic, They had just eaten their sand- 
wiches when a shower came up. There 
was a summer-house not far away, and 
they ran as hard as ever they could to get 
under its roof. Some of them got under 
all right; see them with the roof over their 
heads?” And Miss Emerson’s pencil traced 
the ‘roof’ sheltering the lucky little pick- 
aninnies standing beneath. “And _ picka- 
ninnies who are under a roof like that al- 
ways stand so close together that there 
isn’t a bit of space between them. Hear 
them?” and Miss Emerson played the 
notes so smoothly that it sounded almost 
as if they had hold of hands! 

“But there wasn’t room for all of the 
picnickers to get under the roof, and the 
rain came pattering down on their heads 
as they stood outside. Just listen!” And 
Miss Emerson’s fingers lightly played the 
notes so that they did sound for all the 
world like silvery little raindrops. “And 
if you look you'll see the drops coming 
down on their heads,” she said; and sure 
enough, there they were! 


Little 
slowly, her fingers also made the notes 
sound like little pickaninnies under a roof, 
all standing very closely so as not to get 


Girl’s eyes danced; and, very 


Then she made them sound like the 
raindrops falling on the poor little chaps 
left outside! And she was sure shé could 
always remember how to play Legato and 
Staccato after that. 


wet. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


THE Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Church Music.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Erupe 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of May. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for August. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


\ 


“WHAT I CAN DO FOR MUSIC” 
(Prize Winner) 


Music is one of the grandest studies that 
I know of; and the subject, “What I Can Do 
For Music,’ is very interesting to me. As a 
little girl of nine, I try to play the piano well 
and thereby to please the public. Have studied 
about fifty piano solos, some duets, trios, and 
quartets (four players on one piano). There 
are four children in our family ; two girls, and 
two boys, ages 6, 9, 11, 12, and we have played 
plano quartets at thirty-three affairs during 
1925. 
What I can personally do best for music 
at my age is probably to play well. In about 
a month’s time I am to give a recital alone. 
I have one of the best teachers, and my father 
looks after my work. I will play about eight 
good piano solos and Beethoven's Concerto, 
No. 4 in G major. I have all my numbers 
memorized and hope to give much pleasure to 
a music-loving audience. 

GrRETCHEN NewuHarp (Age 9), 
Pennsylvania. 


WHAT I CAN DO FOR MUSIC 
> (Prize Winner) 


My sphere is narrow compared with the 
artists who benefit music greatly by their sub- 
lime rendition of the works of the great mas- 
ters. Nevertheless, those whom I may benefit 
would probably not have the opportunity of 
coming in contact with the great geniuses. 

I can make my home happy by playing, be- 
cause my parents are fond of music and the 
more I play the better they like it. 

One thing I can do for music is this: I 
will play for people when I am asked and I 
can play for old people and it makes them 
happy when they have nothing else to give 
them enjoyment. 

If I play for somebody who doesn’t care 
very much for music, and I tell him I like it, 
they take a little more interest in it; and then 
this unconsciously has a beneficial effect on 
them and soon they begin to like it too. 

I like to practice and I do so every spare 
minute I have. 

MILDRED WILHELM (Age 13), 
Illinois. 


WHAT I CAN DO FOR MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 


Before I can do great things I must start 
with small things. Therefore I must use my 
practice hour in the right manner. I practice 
my scales, technical exercises and pieces regu- 
larly every day. Then during my spare time 
I can read musical magazines and learn how 
other musicians have reached their goal. 
Then I can tell my friends about these things. 
There are many people who do not like music. 
Why? Because the music that they have 
heard had no expression ; so I should learn to 
play with much expression. I should not wish 
my school or class to give an entertainment 
without myself or someone else playing a little 
music. If I keep on practicing as I am now, 
I should be able to play the wonderful com- 
positions of Beethoven, Chopin, and others, 
whose lives I am now studying. 

MIRIAM GoLp (Age 13), 
Wisconsin. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in February 


Jay N. Bostrom, Ernest Jacobi, Evelyn Small, 
Hilda Fenyo, Mayme Layddau, Mary E. Koons, 
Martha J. Baumleve, Mildred Shroyer, Grace 
Amelia Peck, Marguerite Creighton, Jane 
Lahey, Florence Masey, Janet Kiley, Mary BE. 
Tlonsberger, Irma Sievers, Louise Krauss, Mar- 
tha Menendez, Rita Marie Martin, Nora M. 
Frhov. Evelyn Jackson, Mary Cribbs, Evelyn 
Teguder, 


Puzzle 


Hidden Composers 


By Mrs. M. T. Johnson 


In EacuH of the following sentences is 
hidden the name of a well-known musical 
composer, the letters forming it being in 
their correct order. 

1. It is not well to disturb a chained lion, 
even though you may be quite safe. 

2. However discouraging the conditions 
may have been, we heard no word of them. 

3. I have taken up the study of music, 
hoping to become an.able accompanist. 

4. Are you having luck, Mr. Fisherman? 

5. The tenth and eleventh chapters of 
Romans contain much loving counsel, 

6. Have you seen the old Liberty Bell in 
its new suroundings? 

7. I do not owe Bertha anything now. 

8. I encountered nary a bee, though ven- 
turing quite close to the hive. 

9. Mother, this is Mary’s chum, Annie 
O’Daly. 

10. Do you find the honey in the lark- 
spur cells? 


Answer to February Puzzle 
Vi O lin 
D Rum 
C larinet 
orn 
C E illo 
Ba S oon 
Flu Te 
T R umpet 
Viol A 
It was particularly difficult to pick the 
prize winners for the February puzzle as more 
correct answers were sent in than usual, and 
the matter of being NbAT was rather better 
than usual. Prize winners were: 
Lucinda Hadsel (Age 14), Ohio. 
Ernest Jacobi (Age 9), New York. 
Ralph Goldeen (Age 11), California. 
Particular honorable mention to Sophie 
Nasey, Rosemary Rainville, Andre Groleau, 
Lois Southam, Ruth Klumb, Dorothy R. Hook. 


Honorable Mention for February Puzzles 

Adonia Stargyk, Irma Sievers, Mary Cribbs, 
Leona Russell, John Burt Clark, Loretta 
Roder, Betty Hankins, Madine Masie Hunt, 
Doris Turner, Gertrude Nanta, Annie 
Schwaiger, Loraine Eisele, Dorothy Steley, 
Eileen Cest, Suzanne Stupelis, Hope Hed- 
bergm, Veronica Dolan, Mildred Oudinot, Mar. 
garet Chamberlain, Helen Winter, Emma Jean 
Fisher, Lambert Dahlsten, Gretchen Kohler, 
Grace Allendorf, Margaret Voetter, Maud Helen 
Hallock, Romwald Porembski, Patricia Foster, 
Alfred Mormeau, Rebekah Baynes, Delia 
Smith, Muriel Williams, Mary Freeman, Mar- 
jory Allen, Dorothy Loomis, Ruth Jenkin, 
Martha Menendez, Evelyn Dobbs, Myrtle 
Olson, Alice Bell, Ruth Levin, Louise Taylor, 
Vadis Gardner, Charline Dawling, Delia 
Shiloff, Lewis Morton Clemmer, Eva Lydia 
Crawford, Marjorie Eckblad, Marguerite 
Creighton, Evelyn Mozley. 


Dpak Junior Eruper: 

Just to let you know I am an ardent reader 
of your pages. 

Although I am not a subscriber I get your 
magazine nearly every month and can say 
that I enjoy the pieces greatly, while I find 
the articles very intcresting. In these I have 
found a great many ‘things that otherwise 
I should not have known. 

In our High School, of which I am a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class, we have an orchestra 
that, besides playing to the school, goes out 
and plays at certain social functions. An- 
other organization is our newly formed band. 
The boys, dressed in uniforms of maroon and 
white (our colors), make quite a showing at 
football games and the like, thus making it 
a real asset to the school. A boy in my class, 
who also is in the band, is trying to start an 
orchestra of his own and has asked me to be 
the pianist. I hope it is a success. 

Hoping you will excuse this rather lengthy 
letter, 

From your friend, 

JOSBPHIND LONERGAN (15), New Jersey. 


Letter Box List 


Mary Messersmith, Helen Elizabeth Martin, 
Margaret Lytle, Margaret Cannon, Nancy Hut- 
son, Bernice Clifford, M. B. Clowe, Jv., Gladys 
Sargent, Elsie Booth, Gertrude Nanta, Helen 
Cecelia Mae, Emily L. Gardner, Catherine 
Lange, Nora W. Fahey. Katherine Fullerton, 
Viola Eufford, Lena Gilli, Odelia Baron, Dor- 
othy Hawkins, Nora Foote, Jay N. Bostrom. 
Annie Mae Ferrell, Hilda Hockey, Margery 
Harris, Mary Walker Howard, Delora Grier, 
Ruth E. Ives, Catherine McCullough, Helen 
Popp. 
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‘| MATERIALS 


Violin Collections and Studies 


BEL CANTO METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Mabel Madison Watson Price, $1.25 
THE MOST ELEMENTARY OF ALL VIOLIN METHODS 


A VIOLIN method that combines foundation technic with the art of 

melody playing. It is the product of years of experience with young 
students, and has attained unprecedented popularity with violin teachers, 
Prominent features are the careful arrangement of the melodious and 
attractive material in progressive order and the exhaustive treatment 
given each subject. 


ENSEMBLE METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.25 
AN EXCELLENT METHOD FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION ‘ 
a 
De 


EACHING the violin in classes is being done with much success, 

The exercises in this work have been arranged in three-part harmony, 
each part of practically equal difficulty, and the class, being divided i 
three sections, may alternate in playing each part. The student not A 
develops the technic and art of violin playing, but also in ense n it 
playing. ¥ 


POLYPHONIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.25 
A WORK TO FOLLOW THE SUCCESSFUL ‘“‘ENSEMBLE METHOD” 


M®& LEHRER’S Ensemble Method for the Violin was received so 

enthusiastically that this volume to follow it was issued. It con- 
tinues upon the same plan as the Ensemble Method, all studies being 
written in three parts, training those in violin classes to play in ensemble 
while developing technic. These polyphonic studies introduce the third 
position, shifting and double stops. As the studies are in trio form, they 
also are suitable as trios for advanced violinists to use in recreation or 
concert playing. 


FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES IN THE FIRST POSITION 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


HE best first position studies selected from all the great writers for 

the violin, arranged in progressive order, so that the book may be 
taken up immediately after any instructor. Alard, Sitt, Kayser, Wohlfahrt 
and De Beriot are among the composers represented. 


SELECTED STUDIES IN SECOND AND THIRD POSITIONS 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


HESE attractive studies are not at all difficult ; they are such studies 
as the pupil may be able to take up after having done a reasonable 
amount of work in the first position. 


SELECTED STUDIES IN THE 4th, 5th AND HALF POSITIONS 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


PE of studies, such as these, occupies a most desirable place in 

the violin curriculum. Studies exemplifying the fourth, half and 
fifth positions are scarce, at best, and ordinarily must be hunted up in 
various books that may be obtained only at considerable expense. This 
volume has the best in convenient form. 


Ask for Our “Descriptive Catalog of Violin Collections, Methods 
and Studies.” 


Violin Strings, Chin Rests, Rosin, etc., at Reasonable Prices 
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THEO. PRESSER C0., cnctiui’&., Philadelphia, 


MAIL. ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATION. 


VAAN 


Join thee Happy Club 


of ETUDE Premium Workers! 
(OO DUES — NO FINES — ALL PLEASURE — ALL PROFIT 


w ETUDE Music Magazine Subscriptions will 
ing to YOU any one or all of these valuable rewards 


WITHOUT ONE PENNY CASH OUTLAY 


EVER TRY SHOWING YOUR COPY OF THE 
ETUDE TO A MUSICAL FRIEND? NO? 
DO SO! THAT’S ALL! 


Its Splendid Music — Its Educational Value — Its All Round Musical Interest and Appeal will 
Convince any Musical Friend that You Are Doing Him a Real Favor by Asking Him to Subscribe 


ATTRACTIVE MANICURE SET 


Fine leather case with satine lining 
and seven ivory fittings, indispensable 
in the week-end bag; three new sub- 
scriptions. 


WIZARD GARMENT HANGER 


9 in. rack with four folding hangers, 
open 6 in., closed 9in. Slip it into the 
hand bag and have “mussed-less” clothing 
on your vacation; only two new sub- 
scriptions. 


FLASH LIGHT 


Electric, a fine well-built lamp, will 
stand abuse, full nickel; only two new 
subscriptions. 


ICE WATER BOTTLE AND GLASS 


Just the thing for hot summer nights. 
Finely engraved glass and tumbler, 
bottle fitted in high class metal stand or 
frame, finished in ivory, blue or old rose 
enamel, indicate your choice; only three 
new subscriptions. . 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC CLOTHES 
BRUSH 


Ebony finish, 63 x 2! in., a really splen- 
did brush; only two new subscriptions. 


KEY PURSE | 
Six hooks, solid cowhide, finished in black. 


You will never know the convenience until 
you Own one; only one new subscription. 


SHOE HORN AND BUTTON HOOK 


Folded in a neat leather case, every travel- 
ler needs one; only one new subscription. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC HAND BRUSH 


Size 44x 2/in., just fits the hand, will last 
almost indefinitely; one new subscription. 


CAMERAS 
No. 2 CARTRIDGE HAWK-EYE, 
size of picture 2! x 31 in., roll film, sturdy 
metal construction; only four new sub- 
scriptions. 


No. 2A CARTRIDGE HAWK EYE, 
just the thing for, vacation, size of pic- 
ture 2} x 41 in., roll film,Eastman shutter; 
only five new subscriptions. 


ELECTRIC CURLING IRON 


“Mechanically perfect; only two new 
subscriptions. 


CELLULOID TOOTHBRUSH 
HOLDER 


Keeps brush clean, handy for week 
end; one new subscription. 


PLAYING CARDS WITH CASE 


Always handy to have around to 
brighten up a dull hour, case finished in 
black leaf with Egyptian decoration. 
Fine water proof cards; only two new 
subscriptions. 


TRAVELLERS’ NECESSITY 


Two metal shoe trees and one collap- 
sible garment hanger, all enclosed in sub- 
stantial leather case; only two new sub- 
scriptions. 


O’CEDAR MOP 


Every woman should have one and many 
a tidy bachelor, too; complete, only two 
new subscriptions. 


CIGARETTE CASE 


7x24 in. open, black pin grain leather, carries 
20 cigarettes and place for matches, too; only 
two new subscriptions. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC HAIR BRUSH 


Penetrator, 9 x 23 in. with 14 rows medium 
length black bristles; only two new  sub- 
scriptions. 


The above is only a sample list of the many premiums offered for* new 
ETUDE Music Magazine subscriptions. 
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Albums for the 
Home Music Library 


CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTURES 


For the Pianoforte 


Solo Edition, Price, $1.00 
Four Hand Edition, Price, $1.50 


"THESE are overtures frequently played by 

bands and orchestras, but not so well 
known to pianists in this country. Both vol- 
umes contain the same overtures, and they 
may be played together effectively as pieces 


for three performers at two pianos. 


ALBUM OF SONG TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS AND VARIATIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
Price, $1.00 


"THE charming melodies of some of the best 

loved songs, both secular and sacred, are 
made available in these transcriptions for the 
pianist of average ability. 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 


For the Pianoforte Price, $1.00 


CHUBERT’S best original piano composi- 

tions, fragments from some of his larger 
works and transcriptions of the famous ‘“‘Schu- 
bert Songs” are presented in this volume. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS BY 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


For the Pianoforte Price, $1.00 


HIRTY-THREE superb piano composi- 

tions of the best classic, modern and con- 

temporary writers, none of thém too difficult 
for the average good player. 


GEMS OF MELODY AND RHYTHM 


Compiled by Blanche Fox Steenman 
For the Pianoforte Price, $1.00 


NEARLY seventy melodies, new and old, 
presented in the form of piano pieces, 


none going beyond Grade Three in point of 
difficulty. 


REVERIE ALBUM 


For the Pianoforte Price, $1.00 


phere THREE melodious pieces in Noc- 
turne and Reverie style. An ideal col- 
lection for the home, especially for Sunday 
playing, or when one wishes to enjoy a few 
quiet moments at a eo 


SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 


Price, $1.00 
PIECES of moderate difficulty by the best 


classic and modern composers, admirably 
adapted for Sunday piano playing at home or 
church. The sales record of this volume has 
been most noteworthy. It should be included 
in every home library. 


STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 


For the Pianoforte Price, 75c. 


"TT WENTY-SEVEN popular pieces of a 
showy nature, but not difficult, making a 
volume of most desirable piano music for an 
evening’s entertainment at home. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA GEMS 


For the Pianoforte Price, 75c. 


HE familiar melodies from the standard 

operas are always enjoyed in the home 
circle. These piano arrangements are in 
Grades 2 and 3. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PIANO FOLIO 


Price, 50 cents 


\LELODIOUS pieces of a medium grade of 
difficulty selected entirely for their en- 
tertaining qualities. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ DUET BOOK 


For the Pianoforte Price, 75c. 
N ideal volume where there are two play- 


ers in the family, or when musical friends 
“pay a call.’ 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


Price, 75 cents 


FORTY- EIGHT excellent songs, secular and 

sacred, mostly for medium voice. The 
best modern composers are represented 
this collection. 
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Perhaps something that will give you many moments of musical pleasure will come to your attention through our hel, 
Ask for any of the following that interest you: DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF PIANO COLLECTIONS (Deseri 
gives contents of 250 Piano Collections, Solo and Four Hands)—THEMATIC CATALOG OF PIANOFORTE COM 
POSITIONS, EASY AND MEDIUM GRADES (Shows portions of 225 Piano Solos)—THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS FOR ADVANCED PLAYERS (Shows Portions of 97 Piano Solos, Grades 
4to10). Free catalogs covering Songs, Violin Music or Organ Numbers also sent on request 
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ything Counts in Musical Success, by Lawrence Tibbett @ Practical Points for Practical 

Pachers, by Georg Liebling 2 Getting Up a School Band, by J. E. Maddy o Studying 

Music Late in Life, by J. M. Williams 2 Twenty-Four Excellent Pieces, by Wagner, 
Bolzoni, Friml, Mrs. Beach, Rolfe, Bliss, Hrentzlin, Himmelreich, and others 


I Ul Make Your Summer § 


With These Books Every Music Lover, Teacher and Student Can Acquire a Wealth of Musica] 


Knowledge by Utilizing Available Time in Pleasurable Reading oY, 


pare Moments Enjoyable and Profitable @ 


Books for Pianists and| Books for Followers of | Books for Young Masic 


Lovers of Piano Music 
What to Play—What to Teach 


By Harriette Brower Price, $2.00 


A very absorbing work, Miss Brower in 
an interesting and instructive manner dis- 
cusses pianoforte material from the first 
beginnings of the work of the great pianists, 
and the material is grouped in program form, 


Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Everyone interested in piano playing, who 
has not read this very popular book, should 
secure it immediately. This is a group of 
study conferences with 28 virtuosi, in which 
are presented the most modern ideas upon 
the subjects of technic, interpretation and 
expression. Full page portraits and short 
biographic sketches are also included. 


Principles of Expression 
By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 


This is an authoritative book ‘on piano- 
forte playing. Practically all explanations 
are illustrated clearly by musical examples. 
The study of this work gives a full under- 
standing of rhythmical accents, metrical ac- 
cents,. melodic accents, harmonic accents, 
dynamics and time. 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte 
Playing 

' By Josef Lhévinne Price, 60 cents 

_ This work tells how. to do many things 

in piano-playing, stressing touch, tone and 

accuracy. Practice hints are given. Paper 

bound. 


Piano Playing with 
Piano Questions Answered 
Price, $2.00 


This is virtually two books. In one, close 
to 100 pages are an illustrated group of sug- 
gestions on artistic piano-playing by one of 
the greatest living pianists. It also answers 
direct, 250 questions asked by piano students, 
A valuable work for reading or reference. 


By Josef Hofmann 


Well-Known Piano Solos— 
How to Play Them 
By Chas. W. Wilkinson Price, $2.00 
Works of modern masters are well repre- 
sented in this book, along with the favorites 
of the old masters, Around 100 solos are 


covered. This is an essential work for the 
pianist’s library. 


' Master Lessons in Piano 
Playing 
By E. M. Bowman Price, $1.50 


Contains vital suggestions in artistic piano- 
forte playing, presented in the form of 
“Letters From a Musician to His Nephew.” 


Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


Instead of working out each analysis upon 
the structural basis, Mr. Perry has given a 
poetic, dramatic and historic analysis or 
description, of. some of the greatest and best- 
known piano compositions. This treatment 
adds to a better understanding of each work 
or its interpretation, 


Celebrated Pianists of the 
Past and Present 


By A. Ehrlich Price, $2.50 


One hundred and fifty portraits and _ bio- 
graphies of European and American pianists 
of_the past and present. A most reliable 
hiographical work. 


Pianoforte Music 
By J. C. Fillmore Price, $2.00 


Pianoforte Study 
By Alex. McArthur Price, $1.50 


Hints on piano-playing given in an inter- 
esting manner. 


The Pedals of the Pianoforte 


By Hans Schmitt Price, $1.25 


the Vocal Art 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 


An excellent volume by a Master Voice 
Teacher, who offers valuable advice and sug- 
gestions regarding methods, teachers, students, 
engagements and other features of the vocal 
art as a profession. Those looking forward 
to achieving success in a lyric career will get 
from this book a new light on these subjects 
in their pursuit of the devious roads to suc- 
. In presenting this contribution to the 
vocal world the author employs his own 
superb qualifications and a distinct style in 
writing as a backgreund, 


Great Singers on the Art 
of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Most of the celebrated vocalists of the past 
25 years are represented in this volume of 
advice and vocal experience. There are 27 
full page portraits and biographies given. 
This is a work of absorbing interest to all 
music lovers and followers of the vocal art. 


What the Vocal Student 
Should Know 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


This book has obtained great favor because 
it tells in a concise manner many important 
things that the vocal student should know. 
As a conclusion of the work Mr. Douty has 
given a series of excellent daily exercises 
for each voice. 


Diction for Singers and 
Composers 


By Dr. H. Gaines Hawn Price, $1.75 


This book covers an important side of the 
vocal art, and to have true vocal art as well 
as song writing art, one should follow the 
advice and suggestions Dr. Hawn gives in 
this helpful work, 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 


By F. W. Wodell Price, $2.00 


There is much opportunity in the field of 
choir, chorus and community singing, and 
orchestra conducting. This book offers profit- 
able information in the preparation of the mu- 
sician to accept these opportunities. 


Books of Special Inter- 
est to Music Teachers 


Mistakes and Disputed Points 
in Music and Music Teaching 


By Louis G. Elson Price, $1.50 


Those many subjects, regarding which there 
frequently are disagreements, are straight- 
ened out by the positive information in this 
book, which covers all the essential points 
from acoustics and notation to piano technic 
and orchestration. 


The Education of the 
Music Teacher 


By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 


Those who aspire to conduct their pro- 
fession with knowledge and proficiency, 
should read this excellent book by Mr. Tapper. 


Stories of Standard Teaching 
Pieces 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


With the information in this book teachers 
can provide that touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information that gives zest 
to the lessons upon standard teaching pieces. 


How to Teach—How to Study 
By E. M. Sefton Price, 60 cents 


The best teachers are endeavoring to im- 
prove their methods of imparting knowledge. 
This work deals with the fundamental and 


unchanging laws for obtaining the best work 
out of pupils. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
“Everything in Music Publications’’ 


Students 


Young Folks’ Picture History 
of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This ig a very recent offering, over which 
teachers everywhere are enthusing. The high 
lights of musical history and biography are 
given in an interesting style that is under- 
stood easily by the juvenile. Such a work as 
this tends to hold the child student’s interest 
in music. A most liberal number of well- 
printed and interesting pictures are given 
for the pupil to cut out and paste in the 
-places provided throughout the book. The 
author has even gone so far as to explain 
to embryo musicians the manner in which 
melodies are written, stimulating their orig- 
inal ideas along these lines. 


First Studies in Music 
Biography 

By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 

The thinking teacher sees to it that pupils 
learn as soon as possible something about 
the lives of great musicians. This’ book is 
designed for the teacher to use with pupils. 
With each composer is given a portrait, 
other illustrations and a set of questions on 
the text. 


Pictures from the Lives of 


Great Composers 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 
While various composers’ biographies form 


| the center of this work, there also is woven 
| delightfully around each biography, contem- 


poraneous history. This gives the child vivid 
impressions of the great composers. 


Music Talks with Children 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 

Although it is suggested by the author that 
the chapters of this book be made the subject- 
matter for talks with children, they are 
written in such a _ simple straightforward 
manner that they may be read verbatim by 
the teacher or parent. 


Betty and the Symphony 


Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest Price, 10 cents 
This little illustrated booklet is a delightful 
story for acquainting little folks with the 
principal instruments of the Symphony 
Oxchestra. 


Imaginary Biographical 
Letters from Great Masters 


of Music 
By Alethea Crawford Cox and Alice Chapin 
Price, $1.50 
This fascinating little book gives a charm 
of romance and personality to musical bio- 
graphy by the unique manner in which the 
information is imparted. 


Child’s Own Book of Great 


Musicians 
By Thos. Tapper Price, 20 cents each 
A series of Biographies with picture 
placing and binding to be done by the young 
student. A separate book for each of the 
following masters: 


Bach Beethoven Mozart Mendelssohn 
Schubert Haydn Schumann agner 
Handel Verdi Chopin Grieg 

Liszt 


Sold Separately 

These little booklets are used with great 
success by many teachers, After the child 
has read or studied the biography told so 
clearly, the child writes in his or her own 
fashion the story of the great composer in 
the space provided in the back of each of 
these booklets. This, with the pasting of 
pictures and binding as mentioned above, 
really brings about the making of the “Child’s 
Own Book.” 


Petite Library 
By Edw. Francis Complete, $3.00 
Each, 40 cents 
Pocket biographies of Handel, 
eber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Chopin, Liszt and Wagner. 


Haydn, 
Beethoven, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books Every Music \ 
Lover Will Enjoy 


Great Men and Famous Musicians 
On the Art of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.28 ; 

This interesting volume gives intimate dis 
cussions of phases of musical life and of 
music study by some of the world’s greatest, 
intellects. Great creative and executive, 
geniuses have joined with foremost musicians 
in offering material that is both stimulating 
and helpful to students and music lovers, In| 
the list of master minds who have contrib. 
uted valuable advice to this work are the) 
names of Crane, Damrosch, Dohnanyi, Edi. 
son, Gatti Casazza, Jeritza, Modjeski, Orn. 
stein, Schwab, Sousa, Stravinsky, Van Dyke, 
Wister and many others. a i 


2 


Musical Progress —_T 

By Henry T. Finck Price, $2.00 
Here and abroad this book has been He 
mended and anyone, who by the fairer. 
stretch of imagination may be called a musig 
lover, will find it interesting. It is Written 
in a truly fascinating style and presents a! 
wealth of musical topics in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit. ee | 


Secrets of the Success of | 


Great Musicians  _ 
By Eugenio Pirani Price, $2.00 
_ This is a biographical work in which the 
lives of the great composers are viewed from 
a different angle than usual. It has 
well termed a series ‘of inspirational | 
analyses of great composers, Ever “page 
provides entertaining reading, yet at lesame | 
time the educational qualities of this work) 
are very high. aaa | 


Life Stories of Great — 
Composers ae 

By R. A. Streatfield ; Price, $2.25, 
There are 35 biographies’ included in this 
volume, ‘each followed by a chronology of) 
the composer. As a book of reference or 
for one to read who desires to glean a| 
knowledge of the great composers, this is 
an excellent work. 3 } 


Old Fogy, His Musical - | 


Opinions and Grotesques | 
By James Huneker Price, $1.50 

Even though you do not agree with all his 
opinions, you will enjoy the individuality of 
expression and the fact that “Old Fogy” 
does you good in making you think on the 
topics discussed. eee } 


Standard History of Music _ 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50) 


All that is interesting and important in 
musical lore is here given in the most read-| 
able manner. There are forty chapters that 
might be well termed forty story lessons in) 
the romance of music. Liberally illustrated. 


Music Masters, Old and New 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.25 

This work covers many of the more mod- 
ern musical luminaries, about whom nothing 
is to be found in any other English writing. 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 
By Francis W. Gates Price, $2.00 

Anecdotes are always interesting and the 
music-lover will enjoy this collection, which 
consists of around 300 authenticated, anec- 
dotes of great composers, players and singers. 


e } 

Musical Sketches 

By Elise Polko Price, $1.50 
This book is not only entertaining but! 
instructive, since the stories or sketches) 
given of the composers are facts with stories| 
woven around them. 5 


Music and Morals 

By H. R. Haweis Price, $2.25 | 
This book always will be a great favorite 
with music-lovers. There are  intefesting| 
essays on musical subjects and very sym-| 
pathetic and readable biographies of the great 
masters and informative chapters on instru- 


° . | 
History of Music 

By W. J. Baltzell Price, $2.25 
A scholarly history, written, by a well- 
qualified author with the assistance of a. 
number of experts on musical history. It is 
a most faithful and accurate recording of, the 
essential facts on the growth of ancient,| | 
classical and modern music. s 
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Music Teachers— 
Awake to This Real: Opportunity 


WHY NOT DEVOTE SOME OF YOUR 
LEISURE HOURS THIS SUMMER TO 
CONDUCTING A THEORY CLASS IN 
. YOUR COMMUNITY? 


Activity is the best publicity. When school studies 
cease, the progressive music teacher organizes 
Special Summer Classes of great benefit 
| to the students, and to the 

| teacher’s prestige. 


THREE GOOD REASONS FOR SUMMER CLASSES 


Financially, the remuneration from class work is greater than 
from private teaching. 

The Study of Harmony engenders an interest in the pupil and 
makes the regular course of study more attractive. 


‘Gan You ‘AnswerM Fo. 
WEALTH | tion a Few of the 
OF Hundreds of Musical 
eee ee lou? 

UROVES IN; OUR OWN Music 

MUSICAL [Il Roo Answers THEM ALL. 


INFORMATION FOR ONLY 
SIX CENTS A DAY 


It is An Achievement that We are Able to Offer the Complete 
Six Volume Set of the Great 


A Class in Theory is an excellent advertisement and increases 
the teacher’s prestige. 


The Text-Book that has proved most suc- 
cessful for use in teaching this study is 


HARMONY BOOK 
FOR 
BEGINNERS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM. Flush Cloth Binding, Price, $1.25 


Brief—Simple—Vital—Practical— Distinctive 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians 


At a Price So Low that it Will Never be Duplicated When 
This Mammoth Printing is Exhausted 


TWO DOLLARS 


With your order and then small payments of $1.50 for 12 
months, making a total Purchase Price of $20.00. For cash 
with order the price is only $19.00. 


ERE is a Harmony Book without mystery. It has no rules, 

nor is it a re-hash of the old cut-and-dried harmonies. On 

the other hand, it is a fresh, new, sound treatment along modern 

lines. It lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by 

giving the main essentials of the subject in such simple, under- 

standable and interesting language that it will prove invaluable 
in the class or for self-help work. 


A most convenient feature is the introduction of blank spaces 
right in the book for writing the exercises, thus giving the pupil a 
permanent and readily consulted record of the work done. 
Rules, footnotes and cross-references are dispensed with, everything 
being inserted in the logical’ place in the body of the text. 


Practically everyone who knows anything about music knows 
“Grove’s” is the World’s Greatest Musical Reference Work, and 
thousands who have been ambitious to possess these Remarkable 
Volumes have their opportunity in this Low Price Offer. (If you 
have never seen these Six Large, Handsomely Bound Volumes ask 
for Descriptive Folder, giving details and illustration of actual size 
of the complete set.) 


An Admirable Text-Book for Summer Classes that have 
completed the Harmony Book 


THEORY ‘x, COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


By PRESTON WARE OREM. Flush Cloth Binding, Price, $1.25 


Ae unequalled guide in the practical application of harmony to composi- 
tion. Anyone having an elementary knowledge of harmony is ready 
to take up the subjects which are treated in this work—such as Melody 
Making, Harmonizing Melodies, Writing of Accompaniments, Modulation, 
Modern Harmony and Musical Forms. 

The whole aim of the book is to teach one to write—clearly, sensibly 
and fluently—and to know the ‘‘whys and wherefores.” 


oe oe PRESSER CO., 
710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Dat 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 


These books are of 
such high character, of 
such vast scope, and 
are so_ substantially 
bound that they will 
last a “lifetime.” As 
the years go by the 
original purchase 
money will seem insig- 


ceeeresece 


Send me the Complete Six Volume Set of 
“GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS” 


Cross Enclosed find $2.00 first payment on this set, 
and I hereby promise to pay $1.50 each month for 
the next twelve months, thus completing payment 
at the Last Opportunity Price of $20.00. 


nificant in comparison Cash 
with the invaluable With It also is my understanding that I am to pay 
service and pleasure Order the customary’ transportation costs of delivering 
Souletiaret teams hess 5% these books to me and upon receipt of your 
: a Allowed statement for the Postage or Express Costs I 

we 2 volumes. Think of it! for Cash will immediately remit for same. 
. ° Only $20.00 on the 
Music Publishers and Dealers 1712-14-16 Chestnut St. enw pavinenteplan (arab A Nimes is sous vesseeecs'vb ys says ces cubtush oat cnbuele. 

5% less for cash. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. IEE OAR MENG oh Sate ee Pee ayo ee A es 
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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, . make your work a re 
pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


Enrollments now for Summer Courses 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in Tue Erupe columns since 1908 


To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
Get these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teaching. 


Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. 
Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. 


Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservat 
Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 
French Organist: 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Special Certificates Awarded Graduates To Teach in 
Pblic Schools Without Examination 


Mrs. Mary A. Sturm, of Montana, writes: 
Thanks for prompt delivery of Diploma, of which I am 
very proud. I just received a letter from the State g 
Board of Education to the effect that I am eligible to 4 
a State Certificate without examination. Thanks to ff 
your course. 


Mrs. Lulu E. Diebel, of Oregon, writes : 


I have successfully passed the State Board Ex- 
amination and am now an accredited teacher in 
the State of Oregon. I owe this to your Normal 
Piano Course, for I tried to pass the examination 
before, but was not proficient in the answers and 
failed. Then I saw your ad in THe Erupe and de- 
termined to try this course. It has been successful 
and I am very grateful. 


none on you. 


Mr. Samuel Griffiths, of Massachusetts, states : 


This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the com- 
mencement of my studies with you I was a Violin teacher with 
plenty of time on my hands. My class has grown to three times that size. 
I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 


Mr. R. C. Bolling, of Virginia, after completing four courses, writes : 


The instruction in your Extension Courses is the best possible for one 
to obtain. The person who knows and can use his knowledge to enable 
him to do as well and just a little better, usually gets ahead—regardless 
of the method by which he received his information-—whether in college 
or with a book by an open fire-place, or during his spare moments under 
the written direction of a teacher a thousand miles away. This is my 
third year in charge of the Music Department in the Normal School. I 
have nothing but praise for your courses, which have been of inestimable 
value to me in my work. 


University Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREBT 


DEPT. D-43 ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


There is a 


GUARANTEE 


With each course we offer a 
guarantee of absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


That puts all the risk on us and 


Extension Courses Growing in Popularity Each Mon 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer 
, they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of spec 

Se, Zation and the specialist is earning fully double or more 
salary of a musician with only a general knowle: 
Openings in the music field are growing very tapi 
There are big paying positions for those who 
ready for them. 


A Diploma is the key to the best teaching posit 
Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are 
Awarded by the Authority of © 
the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will 
your future success. Fit yourself for a bigger | 
# tion—demand larger fees. You can do it! You 
@ easily and quickly fit yourself right at hom thre 
Extension Courses. | 
Now is the opportune time for you to clip the cot 
below. Get it in the first mail. You perhaps have seen 
ad many times before. Don’t waste any more time! ‘The cot 
will bring you information about the lessons which will be of untold | 
No obligation on your part! 
More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained profici 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Mel 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TOD. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-43 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. se | 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regar rd 

ing course I have marked with an X below. | 


r 


| 


1 

| 

| 

I 

i} 

e 

| []Piano, Normal ] Cornet, Amateur C Violin oe 
Course for []Cornet, Profes- (_] Guitar iat 

\ Teachers sional {_] Ear Training ani 
\ [|] Piano, Course for []Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
Students (_] Voice []Mandolin 
i |] Public School [J History of Music | ] Adv. Compositio! 
Music |] Harmony as 

I Name ..... Ae shee ita Sicle ateetessas Kon feilte Mesa a Age. 0s. commen 
Street iN Onn ei aoe mapa tents eam te ee eos «es | 
City ale 056s) a) ee ele la..6.9 Re (aie foseoretby wile ceraneve a) dite ane tptte fellei: 4) © hamnME ana aaneneS : . oe se eeeeee 
| State. ys hiadn atc eee Jeceiaiie Sls azeicy Nokegateie's/es6 he eee Side 
| How long have you taught Piano?.............. How many pupils hav 
; VOUMON poser acenneaen Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ...... sy -. Ha 
you studied Harmony? ...... '.... Would you like to earn the Degree 0 


Bachelor of Music? ........... 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Hitide 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp E.tswortH HipsHEeR 


Vol. XLIV. No. 6 JUNE, 1926 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 


3SCR’ N PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
pe ia Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
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zle copy, Price 25 cents. 
MITTANCES should be made ‘by post-office or ex- 
ney orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
‘tates postage stamps are always received for cash. 
ent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
fe arrival. ; ; 
CONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
er of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
;’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
od. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 


obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 


tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 


Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. Unavailable manuscripts will 
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ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 
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sus Rich, for 
ears the concert- 
* the Philadelphia 
has offered his 
n, to take effect at 
of the present sea- 
Rich is a violinist 
ighest attainments 
yme years has been 
Temple University 
ory. He holds a 
ce among native 

musicians and 
hestral activities in 
e able to devote his time to concert 
yloist and in ensemble. 


(c) Kubey-Rembrandt 
Tuappeus Ricu 


orth Shore Festival Associa- 
yunces a prize of one thousand dol- 
n orchestral work, and one of five 
lollars for an American cantata for 
voices. In the latter announcement, 
ecessful work for children’s voices 
paniment for only piano instead of 
tra, the prize will be three hundred 


plete French Opera Company, 

in France, will tour the United 
‘t season, according to latest reports. 
ir Hammerstein, widow of the fa- 
resario, is responsible for and back 
erprise. 


nnual “Messiah” Festival at 
, Kansas, took place this year from 
; to April 4. Three performances 
’s immortal masterpiece were given, 
them were recitals by the Flonzaley 
by Claire Dux, and by Dusolina 
as well as a number of programs 
lent of Bethany College. 


Scott has finished an opera in one 
Shrine, and also a fantastic comedy, 
nee, the latter inspired by a Flemish 
He is reported to be at work on a 
gic opera in three acts. 


m of the “Rosenkavalier” of 
vas given in London in April, the 
making the journey there to direct 
‘ which was selected from his opera 


Pence Angel” by Siegfried Wagner, 
come ten years ago, had its first 
‘formance at Carlsruhe on March 11, 
with a kindly reception. 


foung Artists’ Contest of the 
Federation of Music Clubs will be 
hiladelphia on November 6-10, when 
ons will be held for Soprano, Con- 
enor and Baritone voices, and for 
ioloncello, Piano and Organ players. 
rs from Mrs. B. A. Deeds, Morain 
yton, Ohio. 


1 F. Claffey of Boston, won the one 

dollars prize in the recent “Old 
Contest.” And now Uncle John Me- 
ighty-three-year-old fiddler of Farm- 
Maine, while maintaining that he 
1e judges in the past tournament 
e fair, has challenged Mr. Claffey to 
in a trial of skill with the public of 
s judges. 


Marcel Dupre has been 
appointed by the Ministry of 
Fine Arts to the post at the 
Paris Conservatoire left va- 
cant by the late Eugene Gi- 
gout. Since winning his first 
student’s prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire, M. Dupre has 
taken all the awards ayail- 
able in music at this famous 


F institution, including the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1914. 

UPRE His playing from memory of 
_ the entire organ works of 

a series of recitals at the Conserva- 


the Trocadero, first brought him to 
le attention, 


lee Club of Wesleyan Univer- 
Middletown, Connecticut, won first 
the tenth annual intercollegiate Glee 
test held in Carnegie Hall. New York 
1 6th, with 268.6 points to its credit 
: eee E>. : Fifteen colleges com- 

winning second place and 
ersity of Kansas third. p 


s 
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Mrs. N. Auerbach, so long an honored 
instructor in the piano department of Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland, is now liy- 
ing at a very advanced age and in feeble 
health, at her former home in Dantzic, Ger- 
many. 


The University of Illinois Concert 
Band is now in its thirty-sixth season and 
on its sixteenth annual tour. 


Viadimir Shaviteh, conductor of the 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, will conduct 
concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the Pasdepoup Orchestra of Paris, in the 
near future. Mme. Shavitch (Tina Lerner) 
accompanied him on the tour. 


Weber's Home in Hosterwitz, near Dres- 
den, at the time he wrote “Der Freischutz”’ 
and “Kuryanthe,” is about to be acquired by 
the Historical Society of Saxony, to be pre- 
served as a memorial to the composer. 


Four Prizes Aggregating One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars are offered by 
The Diapason, for the best papers presented 
at the next meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists. First prizes of jifty and 
second prizes of twenty-five dollars each are 
offered for papers on Organ Playing and on 
Organ Building. 


Franz Kneisel, eminent 
violinist, for many years a 
prominent figure in the mu- 
sical life of the United States, 
and especially in the develop- 
ing of an appreciation for 
chamber music, died in New 
York on March 26. Born in 
Bucharest, January 26, 1865, 
Mr. Kneisel came to this 
country in 1884, to become 
concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; but 
his love for the more delicate 
art led him away from this position to devote 
his time almost entirely to the Kneisel 
Quartet. 


Franz Knrisey 


The Philadelphia Orchestra is to make 
a tour of Europe in the spring and summer 
of 1927, according to plans of its management ; 
and already ninety thousand of the necessary 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollar guar- 
anty fund is subscribed. 


In the Third Annual International 
Music Festival recently held at Boston, the 
first prize of $250 was awarded to the Polish 
chorus ; the male chorus prize of $250, to the 
Swedish chorus; the second prize of $100 for 
mixed voices, to the German chorus; and the 
third prize of $50, to the Finnish chorus. 


Ewing Underwood Smitn, youngest and 
last to survive of the sons of Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith, author of the words of ‘“‘America,” died 
Mareh 31st, at his home in Pasadena Cali- 
fornia. 


$10,000,000 from the “Messiah” is 
estimated as a conservative figure for the 


royalties the British Government would have 
received from performances of this favorite 
oratorio, had an even very small royalty been 
imposed as is done in some European countries 
for similar works on which the copyright has 
expired, the receipts being used for encourag- 
ing the arts. 


Mr. Seott Skinner, of Aberdeen, aged 
eighty, and Mr. John Wiseman of Bantry, 
County Cork, crossed the Atlantic to partici- 
pate in the recent “Old Fiddlers’ Contest” at 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Herbert Forrest Odell, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Crescendo, devoted to the in- 
terests of stringed instruments, died in Boston 
on February 25. As a teacher, composer, 
editor and publisher, he had been a wonderful 
influence in the raising of the standards in 
the particular field of musie to which he 
was devoted, as well as to musical culture in 
general. 


Sophie von Suppé, 
widow of the famous com- 
poser of Opéra-comique, died 
recently at Vienna, at the ad- 
vaneed age of eighty-five. 
Once popular as a singer in 
light opera, she was the com- 
poser’s second wife and after 
his demise devoted herself to 


establishing a von Suppé 
museum in a village near 
Vienna. Among his thirty- 
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one comic operas and operet- 
tas and one hundred and 
eighty other stage works of various degrees of 


levity, ‘‘Pique Dame” and “Boccaccio” are 
best known in America. 
The Great “Rosaria” ~ Pageant, 


planned for this summer in Portland, Oregon, 
has been postponed one year on account of the 
decision to build a new Stadium on the site 
formerly used for this event. 


In the Metropolitan Opera Season 
which closed in New York on April 17, there 
were one hundred and ninety-seven perform- 
ances of forty-eight works by twenty-eight 
composers. Italian composers led with 
ninety-eight performances, Germany followed 
with forty, France with thirty-three, Russia 
with eleven, America with six, Czecho-Slovakia 
with five and Spain with four. ‘Fidelio,’ 
“The Magie Flute’ and “Tarandot” are wel- 
come rumors for the repertoire of next sea- 
son. 


The Pulitzer Musical Prize of Fif- 
teen Hundred Dollars has been awarded 
this year to Mrs. Charles H. Marsh of Red- 
lands, California, the first time it has been 
won by a woman. The award is made to 
“the student of music in America who is 
deemed to be the most talented and deserv- 
ing, in order that he (sic) may continue his 
studies with the advantage of Eurepean in- 
struction.” 


A Beethoven Festival was held at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, from May 2 to May 15, 
Willem Mengelberg, leader of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, and well known in America 
through his work as guest-conductor of the 
New York Philharmonie Orchestra, was di- 
rector of the celebration. 


The Bicentenary of the Birth of Dr. 
Charles Burney, eminent English organist, 
composer and musical historian, was cele- 
brated on April 11, at Chelsea Hospital, Lon- 
don, where he was organist during the last 
thirty-one years of his life. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical tmstruction, stinutating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


“The Immortal Hour” by Rutland 
3oughton, had its American premiére at the 
new Grove Street Theatre’ by the newly or- 
ganized Opera Players of New York, on April 
6, with Alberto Bimboni conducting. The 
press was divided as to the adaptability of 
the work to American audiences, with the 
balance probably slightly in favor of the 
negative. 


The Tenth Biennial Prize Competi- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces: $1,000 for a Symphony or 
Symphonie Poem; $500 for a Three Part 
Chorus for Women’s Voices; $200 for a Trio 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano; $100 for a 
Violoncello Solo; $100 for a Song and $100 


for a Harp Solo. Particulars from Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Calcutta, India, has a Symphony Orches- 
tra in thriving condition. Its recent pro- 
grams have contained such modern works as 
“L’Apres Midi d'un Faune,” Elgar's “Enig- 


matic Variations,’ Grainger’s ‘‘Haendel on the 
Strand,” and Moussorgsky’s “Kopak.” The 
Bombay Chamber Orchestra has given ninety- 
six concerts during the last three years. Hail, 
India! 


The Ojai Valley Prize of one thousand 
dollars has been awarded to Albert Huy- 
brechts of Brussels for his string quartet 
which was performed for the first time on 
April 18, at the recent Ojai Valley (Cali- 
fornia) Festival. Honorable mention went 
to Arthur Farwell of Los Angeles, and Jean 
Rivier of Paris. 


Walter Damrosch in the last week of 
March, conducted a concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra of Madrid, in the Comedia Theatre. 
King Alfonzo, Queen Victoria, the court, and 
many of the musical world of the capital 
were present. It was the first time that an 
American conductor had led this organization ; 
and Mr. Damrosch was most cordially received. 


The First Mozart Operatic Festival 
ever held in America was given in Cincin- 
nati in the first week of May, when ‘Don 
Giovanni,” “Cosi Fan Tutti,” and ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” were interpreted in English 
by the Hinshaw Opera Company. 


Approximately Three Hundred and 
Ninety Thousand music lovers listened to 
orchestral concerts in New York City during 
the season just coming to a close. 


Jean Sibelius has _ re- 
ceived a commission form the 
New York Symphony Or- 
chestra to write a symphonic 


work to be presented next 
geason, with Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. This con- 


tinues the policy begun this 
season with George Gersh 
win's Concerto and Deems 
Taylor's Jurgen. Sibelius has 
done more than probably any 
other man of his nationality 
to popularize the artistic achievements of his 
country. 


Jean Srnenrus 


Mrs. J. J. Carter, founder of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Summer Concerts Association, has 
resigned as president, because of “repeated 
differences of opinion with certain members 
of the executive board.” 


Boito’s “Nerone” was the opera to open 
the three months’ season at the Colon Theatre, 
Buenos Aires, on May 22. - Claudia Muzio was 
Asteria. 


The Oklahoma State Band and Or- 
chestra Directors’ Association was or- 
ganized recently at a meeting held at Okla- 
homa City. Oscar J. Lehrer is State Chair- 
ae and a drive will be made for a state band 
aw. 


The Swift and Company Prize of one 
hundred dollars is offered this year for a set- 
ting for male chorus and with piano accom- 
paniment, of the poem, “The West,” by 
Catherine Parmenter. Particulars from D. A. 
Clippinger, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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The Great Adventure 


Every now and then some one writes us this sort of a letter: 


“J am twenty-eight years of age. All my life I 
have wanted to study music. When I was twelve years 
old my father said that I might study during the fol- 
lowing winter. He died in October and mother was un- 
able to pay for the lessons. I went to work when I was 
thirteen and have worked hard ever since. Now I am 
married and have two children. I have been fortunate 
in business and have learned a great deal of music 
through reading Tue Ervupe and listening to the talk- 
ing machine and the radio. Somehow I am not satis- 
fied. I want to play, myself. My wife laughs at me 
when I tell her my ambitions. She thinks my hands are 
too stiff and that I will be too tired to stick to it in the 
evenings. She plays a little and I envy her every time 
I see her fingers hopping over the keyboard.” 


We know of hundreds of such cases and have asked many 
of our correspondents to report their progress from time to 
time. Some few were unable to “make a go of it.” They 
represent those music-loving people who seem to be born without 
proper receptivity or proper means of muscle and brain co- 
ordination demanded by music study. 

On the other hand we know of hundreds who have started 
ifter the age of twenty-five and who have found in music study 
one of the great adventures of their lives. Stiff hands become 
slastic with intensive training; sluggish mentalities are whipped 
into action by the wonderful rhythmic drive of music; mother 
finds new charm in life and father begins to understand hundreds 
of new beauties that he hears over the radio. 

The article by Mr. John M. Williams in this issue will be 
found of very great aid to those who have had this ambition but 
who have:been afraid to start upon the great adventure. 


Musical Missionaries 


One or the speediest ways of interesting the average 
present day audience of Rotarians, Kiwanians, or Chamber of 
Commercians, is to talk about export. 

Thousands of American business men, whose factories and 
merchandising enterprises are approaching the limits of Ameri- 
can consumption, are looking overseas for new territory. 

Many vast American producers already have huge for- 
eign markets. Where American commercial agents and Ameri- 
can diplomats have dealt in true American fashion, “square, 
and open, and above board,” American foreign trade has pros- 
pered marvelously. A few black sheep and blunderers have 
not been enough to injure seriously our precious reputation 
for “the square deal,” despite the calumnies circulated by our 
jealous trade rivals. 

Our commercial representatives, whether they are selling 
typewriters in Shanghai or Stetsons to the descendants of 
Montezuma, are the visible emissaries of America, by which 
our foreign brothers get their personal contacts with the 
land of the stars and stripes. We may congratulate ourselves 
that they have made so many fine records. 

On the other hand the people overseas judge us by three 
other things which must be reflections of American life in their 
eyes: 
| 1 Moving Pictures, 

2 Magazines and Newspapers, 
8 Music. 
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Recently we attended a moving picture performance in 
Havana. ‘The fascinating Cubans looked upon an American 
middle west picture through the eyes of their Spanish ancestry. 
The picture was a fine example of the best in American cine- 
matographic art. The story was human, and the homely 
prairie characters moved the audience immensely, although they 
seemed very strange to us when heard to the music of boleros, 
jotas, tangos and fandangos. At other theaters we saw an- 
nounced pictures from inferior American manufacturers, so 
bad and so false in their representation of American life that 
our department of commerce in the interests of foreign trade 
should have had them confiscated at the borders of our country. 
The same may be said of a few of the rotten American mag- 
azines and newspapers displayed, as well as some of the very 
terrible “jazz” music banged and wailed out of the doors of 
foul-smelling night clubs. These things are very far from 
representing real American life, and they have unquestionably 
a very costly effect in creating impressions of the United States 
and United Statesians, which are utterly false in so far as the 
great body of our people is concerned. 


Prunes 


Because of the fact that the delicious prune was at one 
time the cheapest of fruits it became the joke of the old-fash- 
ioned boarding house. Prunes for breakfast became as certain 
as death and the tax collector. The prune eaters might rebel, 
but nothing could stop the daily dish from appearing with 
chronological regularity. 

One of the reasons why many teachers and many pupils 
find their musical work monotonous is simply a case of musical 
prunes—the same old studies, over and over again year after 
year. True, every good musical course should have a graded 
series of standard studies, such, for instance, as the Standard 
Graded Course, to mark out the main highway, but in addition 
to this the active teacher will employ regularly a large amount 
of collateral material in each grade. 

In fact the thoroughness of the pupil’s training depends 
very largely upon how much collateral material is used. Un- 
fortunately this is usually limited to the famous musical prunes, 
Czerny and Cramer. These have become prunes by virtue of 
their goodness. Practiced teachers find that there is really 
very little better educational material. But Czerny and Cramer 
lose their value, if they are permitted to become prunes through 
the failure to use other material. 

“But,” says the teacher, “how in the world am I to get it in, 
in these modern times with all their demands upon the child’s 
attention?” This is a very just question. How, indeed? With 
some pupils with limited mental grasp we must admit that it is 
virtually impossible. With others a great deal of excellent work 
may be accomplished by giving material that the pupil can and 
should study by himself. 

In our own teaching experience we found that it was ex- 
pedient to have the pupil study without instruction as much 
material as possible, that he could and should be able to master 
without lessons. This meant easier material and plenty of it. 
If the pupil is continually under the strain of taking up new 
problems, learning new things, he becomes dependent upon the 
teacher. Give him a little simpler music to study by himself 
and he will take a fresh interest in his work. The sensation of 
exploring new musical fields without being bossed is thrilling in 
itself. Parents may object to the purchase of much additional 
music, but the teacher should be ready to show why this is most 
desirable. 


Such excellent material as the twenty-four melodious studies 
of Gurlitt, the Melody and Technic of Stamaty (twenty-five 
very melodic studies), the Melodious Octave Studies of Low 
(fine third and fourth grade tuneful octave material), the 
Etudes-Poésies of Haberbier (some quite difficult) ; the Scenes 
from Childhood of Kullak (really delightful educational pieces 
by a master teacher), the Twenty-four Melodic Studies of 
Vetter, these are only a few of hundreds of similar works with 
which the teacher should become acquainted and which may be 
investigated through the popular “On Sale” system, or at your 
music dealer’s counter. 

One of the great flaws in the work of many teachers is that 
they do not make themselves familiar enough with a sufficient 
amount of this teaching material to qualify as practical 
teachers. The physician who is unfamiliar with the pharmaco- 
peeia would be in a sad state. Yet there are teachers who know 
no more about this collateral material than just those studies 
that they happened to take up when they were students them- 
selves. They live on a diet of musical prunes and feed the same 
prunes to their pupils. ‘Teachers should continually investigate 
lists of new studies, such as that to be found in the “Guide to New 
Teachers,” which the publishers of this journal will be glad to 
send “complimentary” to all who send a postal inquiry. 


School Band Contests 


Amone the most interesting musical events in America at 
this moment are the school band contests, one of which was 
scheduled for May 15th and the other for June 10th. 

Few people realize the size and character of the school band 
movement in America. Some of the bands are exceptionally 
fine. Others are, well—“‘pretty bad.” We recently heard a 
school band play a Sousa March. The uniforms were magnifi- 
cent, the instruments shone like the Taj Mahal, the drum major 
was a magician with the baton; but the music itself was one of 
the most awful tonal experiences we have ever known. It sounded 
like an unholy union of Sousa and Schoenberg. 

In the National contests, however, it is music that counts. 
The bands are marked for Intonation, Instrumentation, Tonal 
and Harmonic Balance, Tone Quality, Precision and Inter- 
pretation. 

Whatever happens, the young men who take part in this 
work are unquestionably being benefited more than they realize. 
The thrill of the boy’s soul is a brass band, and there are even 
httle youngsters who will blow until they are sick for a chance to 
play in the band. 

All hail the school bands of America! 

For further information address the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs of the Music Supervisor’s National Conference. 


Improvements in Church Music in America 


Tue improvement of Church music in America has been 
most noteworthy. In many of our leading American churches 
at the present time organists who are veritable masters supple- 
ment the spiritual work of the institution in a way that is ideal. 
Some of these men are composers of high attainment and great 
breadth of treatment. 

We recently had the honor of making the Sunday after- 
noon address at one of the leading Episcopal churches of 
Philadelphia (St. Luke’s and the Epiphany). The organist, 
Dr. Harry Alexander Matthews, provided a program of lofty 
spiritual value and exquisite musical refinement. The Rector, 
Dr. David Steele, has long recognized the importance of such 
services which have brought throngs to his church. 

One of the interesting signs of the times is the increasing 
demand for better church compositions and the decreasing 
demand ier what some have been rude enou gh to call “ecclesiasti- 
cal jazz.” 

The old idea that anything associated with sacred words 
is sacred music often proved a snare for the clergyman. 
Naturally, the spirit itself is the all-important element in all 
religious endeavor; but the same clergyman who in other days 


tolerated musical trash in his choir loft would have be 
the first to have objected to an illiterate, ignoble, i 
sermon in his pulpit. 


Music Study and Mother 


We were on our way out from a moving pictur 
after a presentation of “The Big Parade,” that bold r 
the horrors of war, told with petrifying verity. One 
said to another: 

“If that picture could ‘have been shown in 
Austria, Russia, France and the United States in 19 
never would have been any war. The mothers of t 
would not have tolerated it.” hy 

All of which reminds us again that the hand t 
the cradle not merely rules the world but actually 
when it is given the opportunity.. Women depend up 
of divine intuition instead of that self-concocted - 7 
of which men are often so proud. 

If it were not for the mothers of the world musie 
would never have reached its present vast proportion 
mother sees with the eyes of immortality. The father t 
“his money’s worth.” The mother wants “her soul’s worth = 7 

The mother realizes that in music study, the little mind and 
heart, so close and so near to her own, will develop and expand 
in marvelous manner. She recognizes and appropriates music 
as one of the great forces of nature which is as necessary to the 
happiness, the material success and the spiritual enfoldment of 
her child as food, water, sunlight and raiment. She does not. 
have to be told this. She nae. it instinctively. It is alla part 
of the great plan. ; 

This is why we find that mothers time and again have rade 
all manner of sacrifices to enable their children to secure a worthy 
musical training. Father sees to the more “practical” matters 
of providing eine food and shelter. Sometimes he does not 
understand why mother is so persistent about having the ehild 

take music lessons. He does not vision the child’s soul. If he 
would only stop to realize that he could provide clothes, food 
and shelter for a chimpanzee, but that he could not give it music, 
lessons, he might realize why mother is so keenly anxious to 
foster that ade of the child’s life that is not simian. . 


The Etude and the Sesqui a 


Tue Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, open- 
ing June First, is dignified by a musical program of unusual 
character and dimensions. It has been estimated that some five 
million people will be attracted to the city by this chine. 
As with many famous events of this kind the better part of t 
work of preparing the buildings has been necessarily a 
into a few terrific months. The exhibition promises to be 0 ‘one 
of great size and interest. Many novel feature attractions have 
een prepared, and there seems to be an atmosphere of —— 
awaiting all those who attend. 

Tur Erupe’s exhibition will be in Section K, Booth 86. 
We shall be glad to see our friends there; and also we shall ze 
especially pleased to have them visit us at the home of 
Ervupg, 1714 Chestnut Street. 


‘ 

Recognizing Faults Ea | 

To ze able to recognize a symptom, identify it, and quick kly 

discover its source is the gift of a great medical diagnostician. 

The smart music teacher is also a clever diagnostician. 

The main trouble with those who are depending upon self-i n- 

struction is that they either do not have the ability to recogmze 

their faults or that they forgive them too easily. Remember the 

words of Carlyle: = 

The rs of faults I should say is to be conscious — 
of none.’ 


Symptoms are often the signals of vastly more impor 
conditions that deserve immediate and serious consideratio 


ry. Tibbett in “Tales of Hofmann” 


“MAY seem extravagant to say 
that everything one does counts to 
‘age in one’s musical career; but, 
‘see the subject in the view of 
ywn experience, this is unques- 
ly the case. The main thing in any 
al career is a high ideal. This, ac- 
nied with patience, confidence in 
‘star and incessant industry, usually 
plishes more than one really antici- 
In my early youth, when I was 
ed in musical, dramatic and cultural 
3 and activities, I was really not 
ously dreaming of a day when I 
be singing important roles with the 
politan Opera Company, in New 
In. fact, I hardly know now how 
all come about except that I worked 
\stingly and did my very best in every 
on and in every occupation that has 
ynted me. 
know that there are now thousands 
ung people who find themselves in 
phase of work which they feel is 
jistasteful and very much a waste of 
Consequently they get disgruntled 
nope over their work. That is one 
e sure ways in which to fail. No 
r what you are doing or where Fate 
place you, do your level best. The 
jences you are now having may be 
ery finest things to bring out certain 
ies in your character, your ‘make- 
our soul. Fate is a mysterious thing. 
2ms to favor those who keep think- 
f the best in themselves and in their 
vy men, who never cease working and 
possess optimistic patience. 


A Worshiper of Beauty 


INCE this conference must neces- 

sarily be more or less personal, let 
ay that from my childhood I have al- 
been a devoted worshiper of beauty. It 
t little whether it was the beauty of 
‘e, of art, of the theatre, or of music. 
ty fascinated me. I have noticed that 
this goal every experience seems to 
aking a formative part of my life. 
OW, joy, travel, financial strain, every- 
‘has been like some great hand in 
ng my career. Sorrow came to me 
very early age when my father, whom 
ored, went upon his duty as the sheriff 
Xern County, California, in quest of 
: notorious highwaymen and _ robbers. 
’ were located in a Chinese Joss 
se. The doors were battered down 
my father entered alone. The robbers’ 
was true and my fearless father was 
‘ght home dead. This was my first 
t sorrow, but it gave me a very dif- 
it aspect upon life. It made me think 


Everything Counts in Your 


Musical 


Success 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York City 


of the seriousness of the great adventure 
through which we are all passing and how 
necessary it is to do one’s bravest and best 
at all moments. 

“My mother wanted me to become a 
physician, and I then aspired to be a writer. 
Singing, music and acting always  fas- 
cinated me. At the age of twelve, I com- 
menced to sing. I also studied the piano 
for two years in Los Angeles. The 
advantage of getting this acquaintance with 
music at an early age has been of very 
great importance to me in all my later 
life. I went to the high school at Los 
Angeles. This school had also what was 
the equivalent of two years of college 
work. Thus I had five years of Latin. 
All this has been useful to me since then, 
as the Latin has proven of especial value 
to me in acquiring other languages. I 
studied some harmony and composition in 
high school. While at the school, I be- 
came interested in theatricals and took 
the leading roles in the school perform- 
ances, which were usually conducted on a 
very fine scale. 


The Community Theatre 


66] THEN joined the Hollywood Com- 
munity Theatre. I acted with this 
and other companies for three years, play- 
ing in many of the great works of Shake- 
speare, Lord Dunsany, Krembourg, Ibsen, 
Mary Austin, Shaw, Oscar Wilde and 
Anatole France. Later I joined the com- 
pany of Tyrone Power in Shakespearean 
repertoire. This was most valuable expe- 
rience for me, as the general character 
of operatic productions was changing all 
the time. Time was when the opera singer 
could make gestures like a railroad sem- 
aphore, and ‘get away with it.’ The new 
school of opera demands actors, and fine 
actors, as well as singers. There is no 
place where one can get dramatic experience 
like the school of the stage itself. Of 
course, I didn’t know it when I was acting 
in the Community Theatre, but I was 
actually training myself in the best pos- 
sible way for the Metropolitan. 
“Meanwhile, I had been singing when- 
ever I had the opportunity. At the age of 
seventeen I commenced singing in choirs. 
I sang for over eight years. My first 
position as a choir singer paid me five dol- 
lars a month and the amount seemed 
enormous at that time. It meant spending 
money for a lively youth. Later, I received 


An Historic Success 


In January, 1925, the staid opera goers of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York went to see a revival of Verdi's 
“Falstaff,” little realizing thaé the hero of the evening would be 
a young American, Lawrence Tibbett, who, although not playing 
the title réle, carried away the laurels of the evening through his ex- 
ceptional acting and singing. In the vernacular of the Rialto, he 
“stopped the show.” The audience keptup such a roar of applause 
that even the old habitués of opera were amazed. Since then lus 
progress in the company has been noteworthy im every respect. 
His career has been distinctive, in thaf he is entirely a product of 
American instruction and experience. 
should be particularly useful to young American singers. 


forty dollars a month, then one hundred 
dollars a month. I also did recital work 
and became a member of the Gamut Club 
Quartet and of the Orpheus Club. The 
leader of both, Joseph Dupuy, was my 
first teacher and an excellent drill master 
he was in music of this type. This choir 
work I now look upon as an immense as- 
set in my career. It introduced me to 
some of the most beautiful and spiritual 
of music and had an unquestioned effect 
in developing my conceptions of musical 
art. I sang the solo roles in Elijah, in 
Messiah, in The Seven Last Words 
of Dubois, in the Crucifixion, The 
Holy City, and in numerous other works 
familiar to all, good choirs. I know of 
students aspiring to go into opera who 
turn up their noses at church choir work. 
This is nonsense. The church choir gives 
one a spirit of reverence and poise and 
reserve which may be needed at any time 
in the career of the operatic singer. 

“You see, everything really does count! 
Studying the piano, going to orchestral 
concerts, studying through the talking 
machine, everything. No honest effort is 
ever wasted. I even made a study of 
orchestration and read Berlioz assiduously. 
The more trained intelligence and expe- 
rience one can bring to the opera, the more 
welcome will be the singer. Everything 
depends upon how you do what you are 
doing at the time. Church music, for 
instance, affords a magnificent drill in 
reading at sight. But it does more than 
that. The great music of the church is 
vital and very much alive. I gave to the 
music of the church the same vital expres- 
sion and the same intense interest that I 
would to an operatic role. I never sang 
it as though I were wearing a pall of 
mock sanctity. 


In Gilbert and Sullivan 

é A ees: a time I sang the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas, with a very fine light 
This too 
Comedy is 
often more difficult than tragedy, and ‘nu 
Grand Opera it is greatly appreciated, when 
appropriate. The deft touch that comes 
with experience in Gilbert and Sullivan is 
a very much worth while form of practice 

for the larger proscenium. 
“These experiences may seem quite 
enough for a young man; but there were 
others and many of them without which it 


opera company in California. 
was a valuable experience. 


His opinions and advice 
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Lawrence Tibbett 


seems to me that it would have been im- 
possible for me to bring to my art that 
meaning for which every normal audience 
craves, and which it identifies as a human 
quantity. By this I mean that far too 
many performers and singers have seen very 
little of life itself except by observation. 
For a time, I was a cowboy on my grand- 
father’s ranch, doing all the work of a 
cowboy and living the life of a cowboy. 
Again, I worked as a farmer in the hay- 
fields. At another time I worked on an 
orange ranch. Once I was assistant en- 
gineer, working in overalls with a large 
stationary engine. During the war, I en- 
listed in the Naval Reserves and was at 
different times quartered in Vladivostock, 
Japan and China. 

“All these experiences did two things for 
me. First, they helped to build up my 
vitality. Vitality, according to Charles 
Frohman, is the secret of the success of 
most performers. You may be a wonder- 
fully gifted artist; but if you have not 
the supreme good health and the strong 
physical and mental activity that go with 
it, you will find that the public may not pay 
much attention to you. The artist should 
make health a regular part of his business. 
Health practice is just as necessary as 
scale practice. The singer especially must 
come to his work with a body rested, fresh, 
spontaneous, and with a good digestion. 
Late hours, bad air, poorly digested meals, 
spell failure in the long run. The spon- 
taneity that comes with fine health is 
quickly identified by audiences. 


Seeing Men and Life 

¢6¢6@’ECOND, my varied experiences gave 

me an opportunity to see men and 
see life. They built experiences ranging 
from the most trivial to the most tragic and 
gruesome, as for instance when I looked 
into a store-room in Vladivostock and saw 
scores of soldiers who had been killed in 
action, now frozen stiff and piled up like 
cord wood waiting the time when the granite 
ice would permit the digging of graves. 
It is impossible for one of trivial domestic 
experiences to imagine those extreme con- 
ditions: which mark human _ existence. 
Again, audiences are quick to sense this 
and they seem to be able to divine phys- 
ically whether the performer’ is merely 
feigning things, or whether he has lived a 
wide and varied life. 

“In addition to other happenings, I 
decided to get married, and without very 
much idea of where our support was likely 
to develop. That does not matter much 
with a fellow who is convinced that he 
has found the finest gir! in the world. I 
received great encouragement from the 
famous baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, the 
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writer, Rupert Hughes and a prominent 
Los Angeles business man, James G. War- 
ren. From the latter 1 borrowed money, 
with my life insurance as collateral, and 
my wife and I set_out with our twin boys 
to attempt to get a start in New York City. 
My intent was to become a recital singer, 
as I had no idea that I had Grand Opera 
possibilities. 

“In the great metropolis, I became a 
pupil of Mr. Frank La Forge. Mr. Law- 
rence Evans, of Evans and Salter, heard 
me sing and encouraged me greatly. Fi- 
nally Mr. La Forge said that he thought 
I ought to try for Grand Opera, and 
that he would arrange an audition and also 
play for me then. I had my auditions and 
made my début in ‘Faust’ in the latter 
part of 1923. Nothing of much moment 
happened until the eventful * ‘Falstaff’ 
performance when I could hardly realize 
that all of the applause was intended for 
a newcomer. It was then, however, that 
I saw that everything I had done in my life 
had counted toward what I was able to 
put into that performance, 


HE MELODEON was the great 
grand-daddy of musical culture in 
America. 

When Louis Moreau Gottschalk was 
coaxing sighs from lovelorn youths and 
maidens with his Last Hope, his Dying 
Poet, and his Ojos Creoles, the old square 
piano - was in the ascendancy. But the 
piano was then the instrument of the aris- 
tocrat. It cost much money. Music could 
not spread to the village homes and the 
distant farmhouses unless it was made pos- 
sible by a cheaper instrument. 

That instrument was the melodeon, alias 
the parlor organ, alias the reed organ, 
alias (alas!) the American organ. 

The melodeon was likewise the piano of 
the covered wagon. Far out over the 
prairies they voyaged now and then with 
the moré fortunate pioneers, harbingers of 
a higher culture. The advent of a new 
parlor organ was hailed with tears of de- 
light by the “hands” who, sitting on the 
rail fence, heard the voice of some girlish 
bride singing through the open window, 

“She can make a cherry pie, 

Quick as a cat can wink her eye, 

Billy Boy.” 
That was real music. 

“Real Music” is an intangible tonal 
something that touches the heights or the 
depths of the human soul. It makes no 
difference whether that soul is the country- 
fiddler-loving soul of Henry Ford, or the 
Ghost of Eduard Hanslick, torn with the 
nineteenth century battles over Brahms 
and Wagner. It makes no difference 
whether the music is played by Albert 
Hoxie’s band of harmonica-blowing boys 
or by the Philadelphia Orchestra. It makes 
no. difference whether the music comes 
from the master in St. Petroleningradburg, 
Russia, or the humble singer in Cayote, 
Montana. If the intangible tonal some- 
thing touches the heights or depths of any 
human soul, anywhere, it is “real music.’ 


Immense Possibilities 


HE POSSIBILITIES of the reed or- 

gan are immense. Edwin H. Le- 
mare, eminent organ virtuoso, has an in- 
strument of French make—a Mustel Or- 
gan—upon which he produces effects little 
short of marvelous. We have had some 
wonderfully fine American-made reed or- 
gans which have been endorsed and used 
by ‘great European players in famous 
orchestral works. 


Thanks, hearty and sincere, 


ress and expansion which they have found i in recent issues. 


“Personally, I lay very great stress upon 
daily work for the voice, just as daily 
exercise keeps the athlete in fine condition. 
When I am singing and rehearsing daily, 
I do not give so much time to vocal ex- 
ercises. When I am not, I usually prac- 
tice about two hours a day. In fact, the 
singer must make a business of singing, 
and his business starts from his physical 
culture exercises in the morning, and his 
cold bath, to the very last moment of the 
day. For my voice, Mr. La Forge and I 
find that practice, on the vowel ‘ay’ as in 
May is best. This vowel is brilliant and 
sharp and seems to approximate the vocal 
chords in my voice better than any other. 
Mind you, another voice might require a’ 
different vowel, in the judgment of the 
singer and teacher. With me, the vowel E 
seems to raise the tongue high and tighten 
the jaw. Therefore, I avoid much use of 
E in practice. I always start in at middle 
pitch and sing softly and clearly for about 
ten or fifteen minutes. Then, when my 
voice is warmed up I try a a high notes, 
but I never use them in ordinary practice. 


“The exercises I use are those worked 
out under my teacher, Mr. La Forge. 
These are of the simplest form. 


Ex. ! 


Vale, Melodeon! 


By James Francis Cooke 


A Melodeon Advertisement Common in the 
Elite Eighties 


But they were not the American melo- 
deon. The American parlor organ was 
only too often a cheap atrocity. Some in- 
struments had superstructures which must 
have been designed by a pastry cook. We 
remember one which possessed a _ very 
large mirror, surrounded by scrolls of 
black walnut gim-crackery. Suspended 
over the top was a hanging lamp decorated 
like the contemporary barber shop. On 
each side were shelves for music books, 
and lower down were racks, probably to 
accommodate umbrellas or canes. Just 
why Yankee ingenuity failed to include a 
folding bed is not known. . 

This organ, like many of its brothers, 
had a startling array of carefully labeled 
stops, which in many cases were largely 
decorative. They were a lottery with many 
blanks. We once examined one parlor or- 
gan in which three-fourths of the stops 
were not connected with anything what- 
soever—deliberate cheats. That is, you 
could pull as many as you chose, with little 
or no effect upon the wheezing reeds. The 


Vox Humana might as well have been. 


called the Vox Caprina, because the result 
was more like the bleating of a goat than 
like the human voice. 

There were thousands of such organs 
scattered all over the country. Most of 
them were sold upon the installment plan. 
The mortgage on the parlor organ kept 
pathetic company with the mortgage on the 
farm itself. In the old days, the melodeon 
was quite as much the badge of prosperity 


and social ascent as is the shiny new 
“flivver” to-day. 

Our English brothers made great fun 
of the “American Organ.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, its architecture at least gave 1a) 
very cordial welcome to mid-Victorian 
homes abroad; and the last stand of the 
American organ was, according to manu- 
facturers, in England, where it sold for 
some years after America had turned to- 
ward the upright piano. 


Rover Wept 


HE PASSING of the parlor organ in 

America was momentous. When Sis- 
ter Imogene returned from Miss Smithers’ 
fashionable boarding school for young 
ladies and was asked to “favor” by exe- 
cuting” the “Fifth Nocturne’ upon the 
black walnut soda fountain up against 
the parlor wall, she turned up her pretty 
nose and her bustle throbbed with indig- 
nity. What a “come-down” from the con- 
servatory pianos! Finally she did “oblige” 
by adapting Leybach’s “War Horse” to 
the organ in such a way that the New- 
foundland dog woven in the parlor rug 
fairly wept at the family’s disgrace in not 
having a new, upright piano. 

The parlor organ lent itself splendidly 
to the music of the Moody and Sankey age. 
It may not have responded to Chopin 
Valses, but it was infinitely better for 
“Hold the Fort” and “Bringing In the 
Sheaves” than its more elastic brother, the 
piano. That was long before organs were 
used in American theatres. The organ, 
particularly the reed organ, was supposed 
to have a kind of ecclesiastical sanctity. 
Our ancestors, who at one time regarded 
the bull fiddle as a particularly reverent aid 
to worship, looked askance upon the admis- 
sion of the piano to the church—even to 
the Sunday school room. 

Down on the farm, the parlor organ was 
a godsend. Mother, with her dear old toil- 
worn fingers, could now and then in the 
busy day wipe her hands on her apron and 
“set down and play a bit.” This was the 
door to Elysium in many homes. Now the 
same mother, with a good part of the 
drudgery done by electricity, with a beau- 
tiful modern piano, with a splendid supply 
of educational books and. magazines, the 
best talking machines and radios, is not 
placed so very differently from her sister 
in the great city. The jingling camp-meet- 
ing tunes have turned into the art settings 


to the great number of ETUDE friends who have written to us commenting upon the new spirit 
We aspire to make THE “ETUDE more 


than ever the inspiration of musical homes everywhere 


aaa and the negative, 


“Their efficacy lies in the 
done. Two principles predomi 
ation and support—positive 


throat and neck.” 
First Steps in Ear T. 
By Eutoka Heller Nickelsen : 


1, BE ABLE to recognize _ 
whether major or minor, | aa 
2. Know where to place the Py 
and Secondary accents, 
3.4Determine the Key ol 
4, Determine the Measure Signatu 
5. A complete measure contains at 
one strong accent; listen for this 3 
accent. . 
6. Determine the number of “meas 
7. Arrange the Melody line. 
8. “Think” the intervals, 
_ 9. Fill in other voices. 
10. Put in accents, expression 1 1 
and pedalling, ; 


of beautiful ecclesia . S 
“Money Musk” or “The Sailor's 
pipe” have grown into “Friilingsraus 
or Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances,” 
mark one thing—the joy that comes 
the newer and more complicated e 
sion is none greater than used to 
from the old parlor organ. It is all ; 
ter of comparison. More than this, 
one who has dabbled in music, even 
most modest way, knows. that, no 
standing the great educational impo 
that comes from the world musical 
tact made possible by the talking m 
and the radio, there is a joy in! 
higher that comes only with the abi 
play even humble pieces oneself, 


The Stepping Stone ig : 


ITH ITS limited keyboar 

wheezy reeds, its troublesom 
als, it put certain restrictions upon 
education for the masses that cou 
afford a piano. On the other hand, | 
son of its very cheapness, it opened : 
derful field for the study of ke 
music. Cyrus Herman Kotschmar 
tells that the very first money he 
in his youth was joyously investe 
parlor organ. There are thousat 
musicians living to-day who are g 
to the little old parlor organ for thei 
More than this, they realize that 
legato of many American play ‘ 
from the fact that they started wi 
instrument rather than the piano 
therefore may all have a great resp 
this stepping-stone in American 
progress. It is likewise true that r 
gans of fine make will become incre 
popular in the future for artistic ¢ 
ment in the interpretation of master 
Books of high-class reed organ ‘mu 
have a large and deserved sale. : 


* 


One of the foremost busi 
in the eastern part of the | 
States recently said, “T firmly | 
that the time is coming when 
body will be compelled to st 
musical instrument, because #) 
nothing that so quickens the mi 
sures accurate thinking, stin 
the imagination, trains “the mi 
and develops many priceless 
used daily in business life, as? 


j 


2IL was about to begin playing 
binstein’s Barcarolle, just as- 
aed by the teacher. The com- 
tains passages like this :— 


- that you will severely criticize 
x,” said the pupil. “Thirds have 
ised me atgreat deal of trouble. 
icticed patiently, but it seems as 
shall never be able to play them 


hear what you can do,” encour- 
2acher. 

iil played the first few measures. 
e thirds, however, were not at all 
jould have'been. The perform- 
forced and the pupil decidedly 
ous. 

ting the playing, the teacher be- 
don me, please. I see that you 
mnfidence in your fingers and that 
‘rs, as a result, have no confi- 
chemselves. The proper playing 
thirds is difficult. It requires 
_on the part of the performer 
1 permit me to put it in this way, 
on the part of the fingers. Do 
that hundreds of piainists are not 
xecute passages of this kind as 
t to be done? Why? Because 
ot be mastered? Decidedly not. 
and file of pianists are not capa- 
aying double thirds beautifully 
.ey have not taken the trouble to 
fingers the necessary preliminary 


! 
| An Important Problem 
3 a very important problem, but 
solved. I shall have to give you 
iple exercises which, if practiced 
id carefully, will prepare your 
ir. the playing of double thirds. 
begin with broken thirds. These 
cises appear to be very easy, but 
> execute them beautifully a well- 
‘echnical equipment is necessary. 
er of fact, when you have learned 
em slowly and rapidly—pp, p, mf, 
—legato and staccato—and, above 
‘a beautiful singing tone, a tone 
iarrying power, you will be a very 
ormer, indeed. Here they are: 
| 
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By W. A. 


~ 


“The left hand may play these exercises 
one or two octaves lower thaa they are 
written. Play legato at first and very slowly, 
right hand alone and left hand alone. 
Transpose each little study to all the keys, 
both major and minor. The importance of 
playing exercises of this kind in all the 
keys cannot be overestimated. Observe 
the fingering carefully. It is very simple. 
Try to produce a beautiful tone. Do not 
expect full results in a day nor in a week. 
You must learn to hurry slowly, for only 
by hurrying slowly will you ever be able 
to reach your goal. And do not forget 
that without brain-work there can be no 
effective finger-work. Vary the accents 
and the rhythm occasionally. 

“Now let us find different fingerings for 
some of the exercises. Let us finger No. 3 
in this way: 


Reo 3 5.3122 4. 3.5, 4:2) 13 
eelaenoatrd oA Zo roele 2 Angel 
“No. 2 as follows: 
Ree on a 5300S) GUS. Stoo 
424242 424242 
SHless Ia ndeiao) liege gs K 
Loy SL Masha heehee os co sgcel oe) ORS Ie: 
242424 242424 
esol leo coals 
“No. 5 like this: 
LEE MS Sic ale water ens yea eee 
Lei Gelmom aoa laws: Dae 2ed2 3 
“No. 6 in the following manner 
Reb rola Osokonlao eZ Ss 3 
ito Oto mwoegesad sled 


“You should be able to devise other in- 
teresting fingerings. 


“Now we shall use double thirds. 


— 


° 


“Be careful to strike all notes of the 
double thirds at the same time. . Avoid 
excessive fatigue. Rome was not built in 
a day. 

“After practicing these little exercises in 
the proper manner for a number of weeks, 
the fingers will have gained a great deal of 
strength and confidence. The fourth finger, 
in particular, will have become much more 
agile. And, best of all, you will have more 
than a mere preparation for the execution 
of double thirds, for the results attained 
will stand you in good stead in other de- 
partments of finger technic. Then you 
must practice the scales, both diatonic and 
chromatic, in double thirds. When you 
finally come back to the Barcarolle, your 
feelings will be altogether different from 
what they were to-day. You may also try 
to devise exercises of a similar character. 


The Real Test 

“Some time ago, you will recall, I told 
you of a test of real ability at the piano— 
the achievement of playing double thirds 
smoothly in a pianissimo with carrying 
power and without the soft pedal. How 
many pianists are able to do this? 

“And now we will go to something else 
in your lesson.” 

“T am getting along slowly with the 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F-sharp major, and 
this part is still difficult for me: 


Bx.4 


mappio movimento 


I have procured the phonograph records 
that you recommended and I often wonder 
whether I ever shall be able to play the 
composition anything at all like Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff do.” 


Preliminary Work 

“Here again some preliminary work is 
needed,” said her teacher. “Do you realize 
that in order to play a well-enunciated mel- 
ody and a sub-ordinated accompaniment 
with one hand it is necessary to have fin- 
gers that are strong and also independent 
of each other? The following exercises 
should be played slowly and beautifully in 
all keys: 


“For good measure throw in this one for 
the left hand alone: 
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A Profitable Lesson in Playing Double Notes 


HANSEN 


“After a few months try to play this 
exercise fortissimo, but without pounding: 

“Next construct an exercise from the 
Nocturne itself. 


Ex.7 


“This is not sacrilegious; it is sensible! 
Transpose it to all the keys. This is for 
the left hand as well as the right hand. 
Remember that a good pianist ought to be 
ambidextrous—so far as his playing is con- 
cerned. The left hand must be drilled and 
trained as well and as thoroughly as the 
right one. You will say that this is easy to 
talk about and to write about, but not so 
easy to bring about. Well, hard work will 
move mountains. Do not play both hands 
together before each hand has mastered 
the problems separately. 


Mechanical Exercises 

‘Do not forget that every pianist must 
practice mechanical exercises. There un- 
doubtedly are some who imagine that they 
can get along without them, but I can as- 
sure you that their playing would be 
greatly improved if they regularly and sys- 
tematically devoted some time each day to 
purely mechanical work. A student ought 
to devise exercises for himself. You may 
construct others from this very Nocturne 
Above all, learn to invent exercises that 
will prepare the fingers, wrists, and arms 
directly for the problems presented in a 
particular composition. If more of this 
were done, there would be less. slovenly 


playing.” 


Women’s Orchestras in 18th 
Century Italy 


Women’s orchestras seem like the last 
word in 20th century feminine emancipa- 
tion, but according to Romaine Rolland, 
women were trained in the music schools 
of Venice in 18th century Italy. Each 
(of two conservatoires for foundlings) 
“had five or six assistant masters for sing- 
ing and instrumental music,” says this 
author in his Musical Towr; “and the elder 
girls, in turn, taught the youngest. 

“The pupils learned not only to sing but 
to play all instruments; the violin, the 
harpsichord, even the horn and the bass 
viol. Burney says that they were able, as 
a rule, to play several instruments and that 
they changed from one to another with 
facility. These women’s orchestras gave 
public cencerts every Saturday and Sun- 
day evening. They were one of the princi- 
pal attractions of Venice; and no foreign 
traveler who visited the city has failed to 
describe them for us. They were as pleas- 
ant to look at as to hear. 


“T have often thought that we artists, 
above all others, should be grateful for 
the fact that we are able to make profit 
out of what is our greatest pleasure. 
Some men are inherent gamblers or drunk- 
ards, some are born vicious. If they in- 
dulged their natural tendencies they would 
proceed downhill to their ruin. I feel a 
great sorrow for those so handicapped at 
birth. Yet we artists find our greatest 
joy in expressing our desires in music. 
And yet while doing so we reap a mone- 
tary reward,’—Fritz KReEIsLer. 
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A Simple Help for Scale-Mastery 
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Major Scale 
KeyBOARD instuments, namely, the piano and the 


organ have the great advantage of a homogencous scale. 
That is to say, one octave is just like another octave, 
and a scale in one key is just like the same sort of a 
scale in another key, although the peculiar arrangement 
of black and white piano keys and the different fingering 
used (merely for reasons of technical convenience) 
would at first sight seem to contradict the second part of 
that statement. With a right understanding of the mat- 
ter,, however, such as we shall endeavor to impart, the 
whole statement will be seen as absolutely true, and will 
take away much of the difficulty which the student en- 
counters in mastering the twelve major and twelve minor 
scales. The writer has used this method with great suc- 
cess for several years, both with beginners and with 
more advanced students who were a little weak in apply- 
ing the sharps and flats of key-signatures. 

The first thing to do is to prepare carefully a diagram 


on cardboard, such as we are about to describe. (The 
x Mayor SCALE x 
| | Da | | ig 
| 3 | 5 16 | 8 | KO iP fe line 


small numbers are merely for reference in describing it 
and should not be copied, but aside from those, the dia- 
gram should be exactly like the illustration except for 
size, which must be of the dimensions named.) From 
line 1 to line 13 must be exactly 6%4 inches, and the 
intermediate space is divided into twelve equal parts, 
each part being very slightly over half an inch—to be 
exact, 13/24 of an inch. The card is about 234 inches 
deep, and lines numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 13 are 
prolonged to the bottom of the card. Lines 1 and 13 
are marked with a cross to indicate the keynote when 
in use, 


How to Use Your Chart 
Place the card so as to stand upright on the keyboard, 
resting in the little space which you will notice just 
behind the ends of the black keys. It will stand there 
without interfering with the action of the keys, and 
may be slid right or left as occasion requires. (Of 
course the card should not be too thick.) 


Accuracy First 


By Sidney Bushell 

Purits should be cautioned to “go slow” 
when breaking in a new piece. Special atten- 
tion must be given to correct fingering right at 
the start. However slowly the piece is gone 
over over the first few times, if correct finger- 
ing is used it will mean gain of time in the end. 

Early errors in the playing of the new piece 
have a way of establishing themselves as habits 
which are difficult to eradicate. How often have 
you heard a pupil making the same mistake in a 
piece, over and over again, in spite of the fact 
that all the rest may be almost perfect as re- 
gards execution. More than likely this error is 
a “habit” mistake, established when first trying 
the piece through. If time had been taken to 
get the fingering right, no matter how slowly, 
this irritating blunder would have been avoided 
and accurate execution established right at the 
start—which, happily enough also has a way 
of becoming habitual. 

Another important thing to remember is, if 
occasional mistakes occur during the actual 
practicing of a piece, not to make a hurried 
correction of the sing'’e chord in which the mis- 
take occurs, and then go on. This only lays the 
foundation for future trouble. It is far better to 
stop altogether and re-play the whole phrase in 
which the blunder has occurred, since it is quite 
probable that the error was due to mis-fingering 
in a previous run of chord, although the correct 
keys may have been struck up to the time when 
* the obvious dissonance called a halt. 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


Passing by the key of C, which, being all white keys, 
is too obvious and simple to need any help, let us begin 
by placing the card so that the lines marked with an “X” 
will each run down to a D flat. In this position it will 
be found that the lines, taken in order, indicate correctly 
the notes of the scale of D flat major—signature five 
flats. Let the pupil pick out the scale of this key, both 
up and down, by observing where the lines point. Now 
move it along about half an inch, and the key will be 
changed to D major—signature two sharps. Practice 
this in the same way. By repeatedly moving along the 
card the whole twelve keys will be indicated in turn. 
(In those scales which begin with white keys, the lines 
will not point exactly to the center of every white key 
and a slight readjustment may be necessary, but this 
never has been found to be a source of confusion if 
explained to the pupil. If any one line which is sup- 
posed to point to a black key, points properly to the 
center of the same, the other lines will be found pointing 
correctly.) « 


Teaching Fingering and Notation of Scales 


It is a maxim of good pedagogy, almost without ex- 
ception, to teach the thing before the name, the name 
before the sign. Proceeding on this principle, it is en- 
tirely practicable and proper to use this chart with 
beginners, even before they have met with the use of 
flats and sharps in notation. The earlier the hand and 
ear become accustomed to the notes of the various scales 
the easier will be the future work of both teacher and 
pupil. Do not attempt too elaborate explanations at 
first, but let the pupil learn by doing. Later on he may 
be shown how to write for himself the scales which he 
has learned practically by use of the chart. Having 
learned to write them by the use of sharps and flats 
written where necessary for separate notes, an explana- 
tion of key-signatures comes next in order, and will be 
much more easily and thoroughly understood. 

The reader will no doubt notice that nothing has been 
said as yet in regard to scale fingering. The best plan 
is to let the pupil at first (but not for more than a week 
or two) use whatever fingering he may happen upon, 
clumsy and incorrect though it may be. As soon, how- 
ever, as he has become accustomed to picking out the 
proper notes, explain to him that a way of fingering, 
much superior for smoothness and speed, has been de- 
vised by pianists, and that he will find it of great ad- 
vantage to learn it. The scales, beginning with a white 
key (in the right hand), have the fingering 1, 2, 3, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 (except the scale of F); but those scales 


eee 1 ‘ f a en IB 
Evervone Is IN WoNDERFUL HEALTH- 


UMBERS 
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Y ‘ = 
DEMIC OF INFLUENZA 


beginning with a black key begin with 
will cause the thumb to be used on wi 

Of course, at this time it will be pro 
whatever system of technic in the mover 
playing the teacher deems best. Th 
tendency, and perhaps the best one, is to” 
a certain degree of play right and le 
minimize the amount of turning under fl 
older way, which is now nearly obsolet 
the hand perfectly straight and stick 
under, far enough to reach its place, 
instance) from E to F with the right ha 
scale of C. 

Other Useful Charts 

The chart just described is by far th 
and useful with beginners, but the writer } 
fit in the use of several others based | 
in the same manner with slightly more @ 
The general dimensions and appearance 
charts are like that just described, but the 
drawn in different places. Using the same m 
reference, we may prepare charts as follow: 

Harmonic Minor Scale: 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12 

(The melodic minor scale is less convenier 
kind of practice, being different up and dow 

Whole Tone Scale: 1, 3, 5) 7,)9)iiaaie: 
some modern French composers.) 

Major Triad: 1, 5, 8, 13. 

Minor Triad: 1, 4, 8, 13: 

Dominant Seventh Chord: 1, 5, 8 11, 13 

Diminished Seventh Chord: 1, 4, 7, 

Augmented Triad: 1, 5, 9, 13. 

The five last-named should be practiced bot 
notes (broken chords) and as solid chords, 
extending two octaves instead of one is pr 
may be easily prepared by following out this sa 


“T think we are in for a revolution in the 
cert artist field. Somehow we have lost si 
mission of concert artists. In the old days 
had to bring something startlingly new to 
before he ventured on the platform, but we 
gotten this mission in commercializing our ari 
anybody and everybody give recitals, and 
has become sated with mediocrity. Given a 
tween the ordinary concert and the theatre, 
majority choose the theatre, and I am onc 
And it seems to me that all the present ills « 
cert stage have grown out of one great mi: 
and that is, that it is possible to be great in 

uninspired about life.’—Lroprotp Go 


Attention and Getting : 


By Ily Carpenter 


GetTINnc along in music study depe 
much the pupil grasps and retains ° 
sions that enter the mind. He may 
done and hear notes that cannot be 1 
two minutes. These things are not r 
because, they have had no real at 
pupil may listen to a piece of mu 
‘retain a note of the whole thing, if t 
has not been engaged. | 

Memory of sounds, as well as of 
of the physical execution of music, di 
the conscious effort—in other words 
tion and concentration—put into 
pupil should be made to realize tt 
repeated efforts, and with persisten 
is perfection attained. Many imagine 
given them poor memories; when 
ciency is wholly due to lack ©o 
attention. | 

There is one sure way. Let tl 
focused exclusively on the piece tl 
studied. Let nothing else enter to 
tention. True, this is hard to do. 
possible, that is enough! Try, 4 
again. If the mind begins to wa! 
aloud each note as it is executed, 
them in the mind, until concentratio! 

Allow the attention to wander, 
wander even more. Practice mental 
tion, and soon it will be found to be 
so hard as it might have been thoug 


‘NELSONS 


NE USUALLY begins teaching at 
an early stage of life, at a time when 
‘either studies have just been finished 
‘n when they still are in progress. 
lly he who becomes a pedagog 
, build up a position, a career for 
e that will give him the means of 
g his living. I don’t want to speak 
f many of those who have the wrong 
on or illusion, while still studying, 
ome great concert artists and, after- 
being disillusioned, are bitterly dis- 
ted and take up teaching with the 
tt “As it has come to the worst, I 
ill give lessons.” 

) very great musicians, Liszt and 
stein, both told me when I was a 
youngster: “We all have to teach 
xy, sooner or later; so it is just as 
o begin early in life to get some 
ence as a teacher and to study teach- 


own conviction is that a very extra- 
ry teacher is born as such; but, as 
ence, art, and other lines, the ex- 
is are always rare, we would better 
er the average of teachers. 


: 


Necessary Qualities 

HAT THEN are the absolutely 
necessary qualities for a successful 
r? Let us go into this question in de- 
The successful one has to know most 
‘points which lead to an assured posi- 
i being recognized as such. We must 
at the bottom and not at the top. 
it is needful to try to get as early 
sible a pupil and—before, during and 
‘the lesson—study—yes, study this 
his needs and his wants, his gifts 
is shortcomings, his intelligence and 
ck of musical intelligence, even his 
ity. 

every pupil is a born musician; on 
mtrary, most are not. During that 
irst lesson try to find out what he 
2 to understand, and what he is not. 
to him in plain language. Don’t 
ay superior way of talking to him; 
use many foreign expressions; don’t 
‘cited or irritated about his inability 
flow your explanations. which are 
‘upon using musical signs and words 
ounds for many years; don’t empty 
hole bottle of medicine in one gulp. 
him sugar-coated pills; be kind and 
erate towards him; treat him with 
2 good manners you possess; make 
eel comfortable, so that he would 
0 come again for the next lesson; 
our personality in being polite, re- 
amiable. Fascinate him, and think 
e time of him as being your “little 
or or your. little sister.’ These 
“don’ts” are more important than 
erhaps think. 


The Older Pupils 
=N IF you have a pupil that is 
uch older than you are yourself, 
er him all the time as one that needs 


: - 
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Practical Points For Practical “Teachers 


By GEORGE LIEBLING 


George Liebling, the eminent concert pianist, composer and teacher, was born in Berlin on January 22, 1865. 


He received his training as a pianist from Theodore and Franz Kullak and later from Lisst. 


His first Berlin 


concert, in 1884, was very successful; and he became Court pianist to the Duke of Coburg in 1890. He has been 
very successful as a teacher in Berlin, London and Munich, and during the last two years he has been engaged in 


concertizing and teaching in America. 


your help in understanding to learn some 
new things which you must explain to 
him, which you must play to him, and 
most important, which you show him how 
to practice. It is not enough to say to 
‘he pupil, “Go home and practice.” It is, 
as in most things in life, the “How to do 
it.” The question is, “Do you really know, 
yourself, how to practice?” I am afraid 
that many do not. And why? (Because 
your own teachers never told you about it. 
Now then, begin at once, in the next les- 
son you give, to divide the time into two 
distinct periods. Half of the lesson, let 
the pupil play his pieces; the other half, 
actually “practice with him.’ Try to help 
him with your own experience to use the 
precious minutes of practicing in con- 
centrating upon the first four measures 
of the study or piece he is to learn. Let 
him sing or whistle the melody first; tell 
him the peculiar swing or strain of that 
melody; make him acquainted with the 
rhythm by knocking with your hand, your 
closed fist, that rhythm. Let him then 
imitate with his own hand that rhythm. 
Get all his attention first on the right 
hand’s melody. Let him repeat and repeat 
those four measures ten times; and prove 
to him that repetition is the means of pro- 
moting memory, technic, better under- 
standing and “love of the thing.’ Yes, 
this is the point, the pupil ought to be 
taught “to love to practice,’ as the teacher 
ought to be taught to give his instruction 
with enthusiasm of his profession, with 
the most necessary love of the thing, and 
not only for the (necessary) remunera~- 
tion, for mere money. 

Experience has guaranteed that the same 
amount of seriousness, of love, of en- 
thusiasm, you put into your work, be it 
in concert playing or be it in teaching, 
that same amount you will get in return 
from your audience or from your pupils! 
Prepare the lessons by practicing the some- 
what difficult pieces yourself, thinking out 
some methods of “how to practice them 
for the pupil.” The same way as you 
economize time in practicing; that same 
way use with the pupil. Suppose the 
pupil has a very small hand, a narrow 
stretch; you must prepare, invent a suit- 
able fingering for his special case, and you 
must arrange the chords, the position of 
them, by some alteration, but do not change 
the upper notes in the right hand nor 
the lowest note in the left hand (the bass). 


Beginners’ Problem 


HERE EXISTS a certain nervous 

feeling, not only in the teacher 
but also in the pupil, especially when both 
are beginners. With the teacher it is the 
lack of experience, quickness of thought 
and mind, the uncertainty as to his doings, 
that are the real cause of it (lack of 
authority!). With the pupil it is the nat- 
ural shyness, the respect for the ‘teacher, 
or the fear he has, for not having prac- 
ticed sufficiently, and knowing he'll get 
some scolding. 

My advice to the teacher is: “Work 
up all the authority of which you may be 
able. If you prepare your lessons as above 
and concentrate beforehand on what you 
are going to do in different but individual 
ways with your pupils, you will surely 
give a better lesson than otherwise; hence 
your feeling of authority will develop and 
grow. Once you feel it, once you are 


sure of it, the pupils will have to feel it 
too. Work in sympathy with your pupils; 
be their friend, their helper, their revered 
ideal, they look upon; and you will find 
the lessons a mutual pleasure, a growing 
success, and an assured “check for the 
future.” 


Cultivate Authority 


OUR AUTHORITY, once you have 

acquired it fully, will be your greatest 
help in. getting more pupils, in satisfying 
them and their parents more and more, and 
in spreading your name and fame as a suc- 
cessful teacher. Try to behave and to look 
authoritative, but base it on knowledge. 
Some little advice may follow here. Tak- 
ing a new study and a new piece, try 
hard to interest the pupil in them. Tell 
him something about the title, especially 
if the title lends itself to imagination; 
for instance, anything like “Butterfly,” 
“The Cradle,” “The Cuckoo,” “The Clock” 
or for rhythm, such dances as the Waltz, 
March and so on, If the composer is one 
of the great masters, tell the pupil a few 
words about his life, his works, the period 
of his life, his triumphs and his hard- 
ships. In telling these items, it not only 
shows your own knowledge and authority 
but also awakens in your pupils some in- 
terest in you and in the lessons you give 
to them; in fact, it helps to endear you to 
them. You will find that the pupil loves 
these “Intermezzi,” taking them as a wel- 
come pause; and, betweeti us, it is a wel- 
come pause to the teacher kimself be- 
tween many lessons a day, as if he would 
“Just take a breath.” 


The Interesting Lesson 


AKE YOUR lessons _ interesting! 

Don’t let them pass on in a dry way. 
Avoid getting tired and don’t tire your pupil. 
Use here and there a pleasing little sentence 
or a word of praise, of encouragement. 
Don’t let the pupil feel your eventual dis- 
appointment with the lack of his musical in- 
telligence. We are apt to make great mis- 
takes about this point. You must develop 
your own judgment better in regard to the 
aspirations and expectations of your. pupils 
—and of their parents. Don’t forget that 
every child’s parents think it is a “genius.” 
Now as concerning genius; such a man as 
Mascagni, when being for years a pupil at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Bologna, I believe, was dismissed one 
day as “a lazy, untalented fellow;’ and 
it happened that this same man composed 
some years afterwards his opera “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and achieved one of the 
greatest popular successes a composer ever 
has had. This is one of many examples. 
How many singers of fame are “born 
musicians,” or are what we call “a genius?” 
But on the other hand, I wish to state 
with full conviction that comparatively 
few people are absolutely unmusical. One 
easily makes a mistake in calling people 
unmusical, because of their not playing an 
instrument nor singing at all, nor enjoying 
good serious, classical or romantic music. 
Wrong; absolute wrong! Study that ques- 
tion and you will find that the taste of 
those people is either not yet developed or 
that they can not express their feeling 
for some kind of music or that they had 
not much chance to hear real 
Hence we must not make the mistake of 
saying to our pupils, “You are not musi- 


music. 


cal,” or, “You will never learn to play 
this piece decently.” On the contrary, 
always do encourage them and show them 
how to do it, how to make the piece sound 
lovely, how such a performance gives 
pleasure to everybody who listens to it, 
also what joy and satisfaction it gives to 
the persin himself who plays or sings it. 


The Repertoire Class 


NOTHER ADVICE: If you have 

besides a class some single private 
pupils, have them come once a week or once 
a month to play to each other like ina class. 
This gives them encouragement and helps 
to overcome their shyness. A little lecture 
given by you, will be beneficial. At these 
informal meetings you can observe and 
study your pupils better than during the 
lessons. Get in touch with them and talk 
like a friend to them. This! will help 
matters altogether. Play one nice piece 
to them. Have eventually their parents 
or relatives come to be present. They will 
talk about that “lecture” in town and that, 
too, will be good for you. You will keep 
in practice by preparing yourself for these 
meetings a piece of some importance. Why 
not have a bigger affair like that every 
three months when some prizes, pieces or 
books of music or musical pictures may be 
given to the best two or three players 
(or singers), an impartial jury having been 
invited will present the prizes? You could 
try to get a paragraph into your local 
papers. 

Use of Memory 


OU WILL BE often asked to have a 

pupil to play (or sing) from mem- 
ory. The fashion nowadays demands 
performing from memory. Many of, the 
youngsters have a natural gift, helped by 
a musical ear, to imitate the melodic strain 
and the rhythm after hearing the piece 
once or twice. Others can do it by study- 
ing it a short time. You as the teacher, 
have to invent some methods for those 
pupils who apparently can not remember 
one measure even but have the ambition to 
learn the piece from memory. Consider- 
ing that repetition is the best method to 
learn anything in any subject, try to take 
one measure and explain its melody and 
its rhythm. Repeat the melody several 
times; sing it; let the pupil sing it, and 
have that done during the lesson a few 
times. Ask the pupil to do that at home 
every day until the next lesson, especially 
before going to bed. The pupil then may 
repeat in his mind the notes, with closed 
eyes. Observe how that works. Once the 
pupil remembers one measure, it will be 
easier for him to learn the next from mem- 
ory. Repetition of the two measures pre- 
pares the way for three and four of them. 
I recommend very much the way of learn- 
ing anything “with closed eyes,’ even in 
studying diffcult passages, runs, scales, 
jerks and jumps. This is one of my meth- 
ods I employ in studying or repeating 
pieces. It also is a good remedy against 
nervous feeling and prepares one for play- 
ing or singing and “fighting the fear,” be 
it to play before the teacher ot before 
some friends or in public. Some people, 
by this silly stage fright, get cold fingers 
and are unable to play; singers get that 
feeling in their throats. It is said that 
even an artist of renown like Paderewski 
suffers from cold fingers, and the greatest 
singers seem to be hoarse in the first few 
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minutes they are on the opera or concert 
stage. What is to be done? The only 
remedy that exists seems to me the follow- 
ing: 

Prepare your program 
months before the ordeal. Repeat it and 
repeat it hundreds of times. Take a per- 
fect rest between these repetitions. Play 
(or sing) it often to people, and, last but 
not least, use concentration and auto-sug- 
gestion to get a quiet mind about it. 


months and 


The Quiet Life 

| Eee ALSO a quiet life during that 

time and go early to bed. Avoid irri- 
tating and exciting company and read a 
good book here and there. You don't know 
how very much these last lines will benefit 
you. It is very well to say, “Oh, I have done 
that anyhow, all my life.” I presume and 
venture to say, “No, you haven't.” You 
think you have. If you had, your nerves 
would not feel so scattered. Think if even 
a Napoleon would have doubted every 
time he had a big battle to fight; what of 
victory? He actually saw his victory in 
his mind, before his closed eyes! I am ab- 
solutely sure of this. This is the secret of 
all the successes of all people in this world, 
great or little as they were. 

Do not forget that! Every business 
man derives his success from this secret. 
You have it in your own hands to be or 
to become a successful teacher or per- 
former. Read these lines over and over 
again and follow their advice. Even if 
you do not agree with every point, think 
it over before it is rejected. Remember 
that this writing is based on my own ex- 
perience with thousands of pupils of nearly 
every nationality; and that it is the result 
of observing and studying their person- 
ality, their gifts, or the lack of their musi- 
cal (inborn) talent, their ambition, their 
energy, or their laziness, their unwilling- 
ness towards music lessons, that stubborn 
behavior against their teachers who 
wanted to help them. Your duty is to 
overcome all obstacles and hindrances and 
to keep up your courage. Remember, you 
have a nussion to fulfill, namely to spread 
the divine art of music with the best of 
your abilities, mto the hearts and-souls of 
our wonderful young race and nation, and 
to make America more and more musical. 


Self Test Questions on Mr. Liebling’s 
Article 

1. What are some necessary qualifica- 
tions of a successful teacher? 

2. How shall we help the pupil with 
a small hand? 

3. How shall the beginning teacher avoid 
a nervous feeling? 

4. What are some ways of making the 
lesson interesting ? 

5. How docs the “Quiet Life” help? 


What Had She Lost ? 


By Hope Stoddard 


“T wonpEeR when I stopped caring for 
music!” This in a slightly petulant voice 
from Marjorie after returning from the 
concert. Four years at college had given 
her a way of speaking that her mother had 
learned to sigh over silently. “I was 
simply bored! Not that the music an- 
noyed me: I minded it no more than hear- 
ing the man shoyelling coal in the cellar. 
But to think of sitting for two solid hours 
with nothing to do!” 

“Perhaps, Dear, you haven’t been going to 
concerts lately.” 

Marjorie reflected that she had not been 
inside a concert hall before that day for 
four years. “So busy, you know!” She 
tried to pass it off. But somewhere be- 
neath even -her indifference there nestled 
a vague fear that she had lost something, 
a delight, a jewel, that, for all polishing, 
could never be reset in its original lustre. 


Getting the “Hang” of the Rhythm 


By Lucille Pratt Gunter 


RuytumM is the balancing of musical 
notes according to regular beats. The 
emphasis usually comes at the beginning 
of every measure though it may not be 
noticeably in evidence here. However, if 
there is not accent, balance is lost and 
the succession of tones ceases to be musical. 
Rhythm keeps the playing orderly and 
gives a feeling of surety, ease and com- 
mand. 

To attain rhythm the student must prac- 
tice slowly—very slowly, getting every note 
exactly in its place by counting aloud in 
small fractions, and practicing separately 
the irregular passages. He must have per- 
fect inner rhythm first. When this is 
mastered he can count in larger fractions, 
but slowly, until perfect control of beat is 
gained. If he persists until this freedom 
is felt, he will be surprised to know that 


he can practically double up on his tempo 
with no great effort, depending, of course, 
upon the advancement of his technic. This 
slow work, and the use of the metronome 
in obstinate cases, helps toward acquiring 
the outline or balance rhythm. The first 
beat of every measure is generally the 
important or accented beat. With this as 
a basis the student must group musical 
phrases, study and classify them, find the 
climax, develop a feeling of time that he 
can carry through the piece, study the 
variations of tempo indicated, and bind 
his thoughts rhythmically and logically to- 
gether. If he does something definite at 
each step, he will get the same result at 
each rendition. This is real study that, 
in its development of definite balancing 
rhythm, makes playing dependable and 
gives it poise. 


Various Ways of Writing Dots and Their Corresponding 
Touches 


By Olga C. Moore 


Pupits, as a rule, do not articulate 
clearly enough the interpretation of dots 
used in music. 


slur, is the most staccato of all coming 
off very short. 


Dneebc aali(ay) 


the repeated notes are 
merely separated from each other by a 


slight wrist movement, whereas in Ex. 
1(b) the same notes with dots over them 
are staccato and are played with a crisp, 
short, wrist touch. 


Ex. 2 
pe hat ek, 


In Ex. 2 the slur and dots indicate 
a portamento touch. (A sobbing touch, 
I call it.) The tone is carried almost to 
the next, releasing the first chord with a 
little reluctant “sob,” before striking the 
second chord. A quick catch of the 
breath, representing a sob, at the same 
time that the chord is released, will give 
one the idea of the effect to be produced. 
Release the second chord in the same man- 
ner. But the last chord, at the end of the 


I make it a point to see that the pupil 
observes every dot placed at the ends of 
slurs, over runs and other passages. The 
touch used in Ex. 3 is to be the finger 
elastic touch. It is made with a crisp 
snap of the tip of the finger, flexing the 
second joint. The hand springs off at the 
same time. By playing crescendo to the 
close of this short phrase, bringing the 
finger off with a decisive snap, the finger 
tip is decidedly strengthened. The second 
phrase is taken off with the same elastic 
finger touch, though not so loud a tone. 

By observing the various kinds of stac- 
cato, well placed accents and shape in the 
construction of groups of notes (in threes 
or fours, whether they are triplets or parts 
of counts), and the shading, I cannot see 
why a pupil’s practice should ever become 
monotonous. I point these out, when as- 
signing the study or piece, and ask about 
them at the next lesson. The pupil soon 
learns to look for them also. 


The Rightly Learned Piece 


By N. L 


Tue great thing is to begin young. 
Train a child from the start to play every- 
thing—scales, exercises, studies, pieces— 
without the music. It is because children 
have been allowed to use their music that 
they become nervous and fearful of for- 
getting when called upon to play without 
it. They may know the piece quite well 
but a bad habit has been formed; they are 
accustomed to glance at the music when 
they wish, and they have grown to believe 
it a necessity. 

If a piece is learned properly no effort 
need be made to memorize it. If one sets 
out to master the difficulties the piece fixes 


itself automatically in the mind, photo- 
graphs itself on the brain. The student 
will see the notes mentally before him and 
will turn each page as he comes to it. 
There are those who find it easier te mem- 
orize by the position of the notes on the 
keyboard. The great thing is to be sure. 
For those who do not remember easily 
the only way is to learn the piece bar by 
bar as a hit of poetry is learned line by 
line. To be able to “recite” a piece of 
music away from the piano, naming each 
note as it occurs, is an unfailing test of 
memory. 


I do not believe in the drama of love, 
of romance, of passion, for the theatre. 
I regard such things, when handled. on 
the legitimate stage, as time wasted and 
energy misapplied. For the drama of love, 
of romance, and of passion is the domain 


of music-drama, and a greater wmlensity of 
effect can be produced by even a second- 
rate musician (with all the tremendous re- 
sources of orchestra and voices at his dis- 
posal) than can be attempted by any 
dramatist whatsoever —HuBERT GRIFFITH, 


‘every preparatory book as Nos 


Learning the Ke 
By Robert M. Crooks 


Some pupils find the learnin: 
board a very difficult task while 
it the easiest part of the rudimen 
ers are often in despair when 
“A,” “G;” and no matter how 
pupil is admonished he will pe 
ing the same error. Again, m: 
get out of position by play 
space C in place of middle 
versa. ; 

An excellent plan to overcon 
is to get some Bristol board 
just a little narrower than 
Have at least twenty-nine of the: 
range from second added line 
clef below staff to second ac 
above staff, treble clef. Pl 
letters upon the cards and abo 
make a section of the staff y 
and note which is to fall upo 
responding with the letter. 
twenty-nine are done, add nine 
for the four notes above 
middle “C,” bass clef; and 
four notes below middle “C’ 
These latter cards naturalh 
some of the original ones but 
show there are two readings 
notes. 

After the cards are comple 
pupil to place them at random 
allotted spaces in as accurate 
way as possible. 

The cards may serve for diff 
and if the teacher is not han 
pen, he has at hand much ol 
music from which he can cut 
notes and staves; and uniform 
a newspaper or magazine will 
letters. These clippings may 
the cards. This procedure 
some tedious work. but it wi 
the time and trouble on accou 
bility and permanence. 

Illustration of a section: 


CA FCS OY 2 MESES fs fn 
a 7 ae y aes 
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i 


This method has been — 
successfully, even with pupi 
not taught that each note upon # 
page had its allotted key on 
It was found that youngsters c 
very fascinating game and old 
sider it a sort of puzzle. 


How Words Hi 


THE MODERN publisher has : 
for the teacher by providi 
little pieces with words, of 
slight poetic merit, but tl 
teacher can apply this idea to 
the little exercises and studies 
child has to work through. I 
stance, instead of identifying t 
and three line exercises that 


page 40, they are given titles, 
studied with much more ple 
incidentally, the child’s imag’ 
be stimulated. , 

“The Birdie’s Song,” “Th 
Stream,” “Chick-a-dee,” are 0 
that speak for themselves. In “ 
Kittens” the hands play altern 
scale runs. “Picking Clover Le 
left hand triplet bass. “T 
Dance” sounds rather an unlike 
little eight year old insisted that 
suggested robins hopping about 
“The Acrobat” is the entirely sati 
name given to a little study that 
grace notes, a couple of measu! 
the hands cross, and ends wi 
pected leap of two octaves! 


onata No. 19; Op. 49, No. 1 
‘OSE WHO have been accustomed 
‘o believe that the mysterious abbre- 
viation “Op.” means something will 
why the three Sonatas labeled “Op. 
ald be so difficult and advanced in 
id the two now before us so simple 
Ih The explanation is that these lat- 
really quite early works, dug out 
ished in 1805. “Op. 49” means no 
an “Lot 49” in an auction sale cata- 


: 

| 

: two works, being intended for 
rade players, demand an order of 
tary different from those we have 
scently considering. For instance, 
‘inner needs constant reminding of 
seless and misleading methods of 
-grace-notes and ornaments. It is 
‘alt to bear in mind that an ornament 
on the beat, when it is printed be- 
‘14and 15). A turn, represented by 
ventional sign ™, would be all very 
‘ere it always played uniformly; 
en we get’ it in combination with 
vention of the dot, how bewildering 
the eye to see it written 


; 
=e instead 


of 


orse are those cases where tr. over 
‘has to be interpreted according to 
cumstances in which it occurs. 


For 


— 
———_ oo 
SS 


— a ———__ a 


‘ginner always tries to make a trill 
tith the note he sees before him, but 
e how incorrect that is: he would 
ged to play 3 or 5 notes in the trill. 
wmer is*too few and the latter too 
Observe also that the trills have no 
»f small notes indicating turns. 

‘performer, if not a good timeist, is 
to get confused at 44 where after 
_measures of 32nd notes (demi-semi- 
3) it suddenly reverts to 16th notes 


| 
quavers). The remedy is to count 


a a measure and listen to the left 
_At 50 I would advise taking the 
F's with the left hand, 


serve the legato, at least during the 
vo beats. 
1 the left hand has the chief melody, 
right hand must act as accompanist 
hep very quiet until 75, where it takes 
ind again. At 98 and 100, if the 
{ Is too great for the hand, the 
note (G) can be omitted without 
ent to the music. In the last 8 
tes I should disregard the slurs, which 
only for legato marks. Granted 


Part Il 


Expressly Written for THE ETUDE by the Eminent English Musical Educator 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK CORDER 


of the Royal Academy of Music, London 


that the whole wants to be smooth, the 
phrasing and fingering of the right-hand 
part should be like this: 


(*Should be bass, not treble cleff.) 


These should be properly called “Sona- 
tinas,” as each consists of only tvo fairly 
short movements, the second in each case 
being in Rondo form. 

The Rondo of this G-minor Sonata is in 
the Tonic major, a not unusual feature in 
compositions in minor keys. It is very 
straightforward and only demands care to 
play the opening section at such a pace that 
the portion in G-minor will not have to 
lag perceptibly in order to get its sixteenth 
notes into something that will pass for the 
same time. 


Sonata 20, in G-Major, Op. 49, No. 2 
HIS is a gayer, more amiable piece 
than the preceding, also more within 

the grasp of small hands. We need 
give scant attention to the time indication, 
which is ty when it certainly ought to be 


(. Play it, counting four quarter-notes in 


a measure and at a speed indicated by the 
direction given, Allegro ma non troppo— 
gaily, but not too much so. 

The diversity of note-lengths in the open- 
ing measures renders the steady counting of 
time a necessity. The trills in 4 and 8, be- 
ing in the midst of descending phrases, had 
better consist of six notes each, with the 
first one tied, thus: 


and the turn in measure 12 should be 


Ex.7 


Sa 


These are quite normal, but pupils, un- 
helped by what they see before them, are 
constantly at a loss. 

The next trouble is that the player, after 
five measures of easy cantering, triplets 
(15-19) is suddenly pulled up and has to 
resume normal eighth-notes (21). This 
can be correctly achieved by resuming the 
counting at 19. The three eight-notes in 
20 should have been printed 


which renders them liable to be mistaken 
for a triplet. 

These three eighth-notes, wherever they 
occur, should always be played with chang- 
ing fingers, generally “3, 2, 1.” The long 
slurs marked over 36-44 are superfluous, 
as indeed are most of the slurs in the piece. 
Count your time at 53. That means begin 


‘ 


counting at 51. The golden rule for time- 
counting is this: (being specially needed at 
a change of note-value) start counting 
about a measure before the change takes 
place. At such places as 49-51 your fin- 
gers can hardly fail to keep time, and you 
can scarcely fail to be conscious of the 
“one, two, three, four” quarter-notes. Thus 
there can be little trouble with 52. But 
53 has a tied half-note, which may throw 
you out unless you have the swing of 
measures 51-52 clearly in your mind. 
Mark the four quarter-notes of 53 stead- 
ily and the change to ordinary eighth-notes 
in the next measure will not upset you. 
Throughout the remainder of the move- 
ment the same changes and difficulties re- 
cur, so that I need offer you no further 
advice, unless it be to mark in a p, which 
is clearly wanting to 112 and 115, also an 
at. liles 

The second movement, a tuneful Minuet, 
wiich Beethoven thought well enough of 
to use the main theme again in his Septet 
(a work you are hardly likely to have 
heard) is in Rondo form; that is, there 
are three occurrences of the main theme 
with two episodes between. Here again 
you need to watch carefully those places 
where the note-values change, such as 8, 
and 19-20. It is curious that beginners arc 
yery apt to get upset over changing from 
quicker to slower notes, as in the last 
beats of 21 and 22. These two measures 
are, for this reason, and others, best played 


The five short groups of right-hand 
notes at 28 and 29 should all be fingered 
4 3, 2; 4, 3, 2; as they are similar this will 
keep the phrasing right. So at 37 the 
three pairs of eighth-notes must be fin- 
gered as such, and the repeated notes on 
no account played with the same finger. 
The triplets at 40 will need a slight modi- 
fication of this. 


Ex.10 , 


There is nothing further to remark, till 
we come to the C-major part (68), where 
the right-hand has double notes, which are 
trying for small hands, especially when in 
sixths. Nevertheless, these should be fin- 
gered 


Ex.11 Fe : 
m 2 


—« 
Ry 


if possible, for the sake of smoothness, 
pushing the thumb from F to E without 
raising it. It will sound very “choppy” 
if the hand be raised anywhere here, it 
being a melodic phrase. 

I think that the detached chords in 80- 
83 sound better if all three notes be played 
by the left hand, giving the right hand an 
eighth rest on the second beat of each 
measure. 

The only other thing to point out is the 
“catchy” rhythm of 114, which is best 
learned by playing the measure once or 
twice with the two sixteenth-notes simul- 


taneously, that is, 
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Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas and How to Play Them 


This movement, by itself, makes a very 
nice, quite easy piece for beginners. 


Sonata No. 21, Op. 53, in C-Major, Dedicated 
to Count Waldstein 
W = NOW return to the series of 
“great” sonatas, the present being 
one of those pieces that every one call- 
ing him (or her) self a pianist cannot 
afford to pass by. It cannot fail to be ob- 
served that the element of instrumental ef- 
fect—apart from mere difficulty—had been 
at first regarded by Beethoven as a mat- 
ter of secondary importance; and although 
the last movement of the “Moonlight So- 
nata,” and the greater portion of the “Op. 
31,” and others, leave nothing to be desired 
in the matter of technical brilliancy, this 
is far from being generally the leading 
feature. What makes the “Op. 53” such 
a general favorite with performers is its 
extremely piaristic character, combined 
with its general musical charm. The per- 
son attempting this difficult work might be 
supposed capable of finding out all the 
troublesome points for himself; but there 
are some that I have found to be unno- 
ticed by so many advanced players that I 
think it as well to point them out. 

For instance, there is no rall in the 
twelfth measure. The pause on the G is 
no particular climax; and, anyway, Bee- 
thoven did not desire a rall, or he would 
have marked one. The next thing is to re- 
member to top:the cresc. in 21 and 22 with 
a sudden p. This is an important point 
which I find often gets overlooked. Of 
course, you will perceive that the whole of 
the second subject and the approach to it, 
appearing to bristle with accidentals, is 
simply in the key of four sharps, and a 
change of key-signature was urgently de- 
manded, but to give it would have been 
against a tradition, which Beethoven 
lacked the courage to violate until later. 
When playing the second subject observe 
one point: The melody (35-41) is played 
through first with the two hands alike in 
octaves. See that they sound evenly, be- 
cause the right hand fingers its part with 
several fingers, getting (it is to be hoped) 
a good legato, but the left has to play most 
of its notes by sliding the thumb. The sec- 
ond time (43-48) the left hand has the 
same part as before (the second half an 
octave lower), but the right hand has a 
varied version in triplet eighths. Its thumb 
notes are only part of the accompanying 
harmony and must be carefully subdued. 
I hope you will see that in the 47th meas- 
ure, the principal melody is the third note 
of each triplet. There are several sudden 
pianos to look out for; one at 63, where 
the left hand must not get crescendo, and 
two others in 83 and 85. People are very 
apt to play, in 82 and 84, a forte, instead 
of a crescendo. The repeat of this first 
part used—until about 25 years ago—al- 
ways to be made, but you rarely hear it 
now. 

In the second part endeavor to keep the 
various crescendos where they are marked 
and not start them too soon. From 114 to 
141 is a steady and persistent forte, only 
broken by two odd pianos, in 138 and 140. 
Do not be perplexed at the queer notation 
of the bass broken chords. Beethoven 
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was still afraid to trust to the sustaining 
power of the pedal, so thought it neces- 
sary to indicate his intentions in this un- 
necessarily cumberous fashion. Hoard up 
your powers of crescendo during the long, 
dominant passage, 144-157, for what the 
left hand is capable of amounts to very 
little. 

When you reach 169, I hope you will 
perceive the sense of my warning about 
the 12th measure. It would sound very 
dull to hear so much made of the two- 
fold pause. The second subject having 
been given in the unusual key of the medi- 
ant (E major) now reappears in the sub- 
mediant (A major), but only for a few 
measures ; then we hasten back to the tonic, 
where all goes as before until at 261 be- 
gins a Coda, gradually working up from 
bp to ff. 

The left-hand passage, 274-276, is very 
troublesome with the fingering usually 
adopted for the four sixteenth-notes—‘2, 
3, 1, 2”—in consequence of there being so 
little time to turn the thumb under. I find 
“1, 2, 3, 4,” a good deal better. There is 
plenty of time to slide the thumb from the 
preceding quarter-note; but if you find 
the stretch from 4 to 5 beyond you, the 
following is another possibility : 
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The light scale-passages at 284-285 are 
best played, the first ona very swiftly and 
legato, the second rather slower and stac- 
cato. To play either glissando, sounds vul- 
gar. I suppose I need not warn you about 
the “catch” in the time at 293. 

The second movement of this sonata, 
which only professes to be an introduction 
to the Rondo finale, is nevertheless a very 


hardly be played too slowly, a very grave 
pace enhancing the air of dignity and mys- 
tery that enfolds it. Perhaps you are not 
aware that Beethoven originally composed 
a full-sized slow movement for this work, 
but finding it made the whole imprudently 
long, substituted this admirable Introduc- 
tion and afterwards published the other as 
a piece by itself under the title, “Andante 
in F.” The only thing in this Adagio to 
which TI need direct your attention is the 
2nd and 8th measures, where the octave 
E, in the bass, would have been an octave 
lower had the compass of the instrument 
permitted it. To bring the bass up a 
seventh, instead of letting it descend a 
semitone, as the bass of an augmented 
sixth should do, is not only poor harmony 
in itself, but it weakens the harmony of 
the following measure, where the skip of 
an octave would have been welcome. 

The crescendo at 21 does not want to 
be overdone, nor do the various sfor- 
sandos in this movement. I have heard it 
played with the soft pedal throughout ; this 
aids the mysterious effect, but was not 
indicated by the composer. 

You should need no warning to keep the 
opening of the Rondo to a placid, moder- 
ate pace and a steady pianissimo, It is a 
voice heard in the distance, und though at 
55, 168 and 337 we have it repeated loudly, 
as if taken up by a chorus, after each epi- 
sode it recurs as softly as ever: The 
dynamics (light and shade) of this move- 
ment are indeed as eccentric as Beethoven 
ever was. At 163, and similar places, do 
not allow the right hand to hustle the left 
hand into playing too fast; and at 251 I 
should not allow old-fashioned rules of 
fingering to hamper me, but finger the 
right-hand arpeggios all alike, starting 
with the thumb on the lowest note, whether 
it be white or black. At 287-95, the light 
quarter-notes in the left hand are to be 
played as if they were the missing six- 
teenths of the right hand. Afterwards they 
gradually assume an independent interest, 


The Coda, marked Prestissimo, is just 
about twice as fast as the Rondo. When 
you get to 415, you find that the passage 
is inverted; that is, the hands have changed 
over their parts. The left hand should 
therefore be made much louder than the 
right, to render this apparent. From 427 
onwards, are some eccentric changes of 
p and f, and then we reach the famous 
octave passage, which is the bugbear of all 
pianists. It was originally marked glis- 
sando, but this is hardly possible on the 
modern piano. In Klindworth’s-edition, the 
octaves are played by the two hands, ex- 
cept at 468 and 472, where this relief is 
not possible. 


Ex. 13 


If this version be adopted I suggest that 
it would sound better and betray the device 
less if the passage be played lightly staccato 
instead of legato. Most advanced pianists, 
however, who have learned the art of play- 
ing octaves with a loose wrist and close 
to the keys, play the passage as written, 
even if they have to go a shade slower; 
but then again they cannot make it sound 
legato. For my own part, taking into con- 
sideration the small interest of the passage, 
and also the fact that Beethoven himself 
abandons the octaves at 475, just when the 
Passage is assuming importance, I think it 


to play single notes only—the , 
in the treble and the lower notes 
If it be executed really pia; 
marked, the difference can har 
tected, and a good crescendo at 
it seem quite natural. The trill 
lows commences on G, unlike ¢ 
succeed ; these all accent the acc: 
as was usual. The culminating 
is best played: ; 


Ex.14 


the trills having become, during 
507-510, of the pace of ording 
notes. The pace is fully mainta’ 
end. : 

Any Sonata that came immedi 
this great work would be felt t 
nature of an anti-climax, wh 
merits; and so Beethoven seen 
felt with regard to his next effor 
in F, in two movements. It seems 
least inspired of his writings, ; 
subject-matter, and difficult in tl 
with little to reward the player fc 
tions. It is one of a very { 
pianists have concurred in pas 
and there is so little in it that 
assistance at our present stage tl 
we may well turn to another. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Cord: 


(1.) What is the meaning o 
and how is it applied to a com| 
(2.) What is a Sonatina? 

(3.) What is the form of ti 
in Beethovews Opus 49, No. 2? 
(4.) To whom is his Sonata, 
m C major dedicated? 
(5.) How may the problen 
glissando octaves passage be soli 


grateful task for the performer. It can 


The Third in this Helpful Series of Articles Will Appear in the July Issue ' 


becoming by degrees the subject itself, 


A Musical Biographical Catechism 


Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 
By Mary M. Schmitz 


Johannes Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


[Eprror’s Note.—We are presenting herewith a monthly series of Musicians’ series and 


biographies designed to be used by themselves, or as a supplement to work 
in classes and clubs, with such texts as “The Child’s Own Book of Great 


1. Q. Where and when was Johannes Brahms born? 

A. In Hamburg, Germany, on May 7, 1833. 

2. Q. Did he come of a musical family ? 

A. Yes; his father was an able musician who played 
the wola, violin, cello, flute, horn and contra-bass. He 
played the double-bass in the theater and in the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and also played in the town military band. 

3. QO. Who were Brahms’ first teachers? 

A. When Brahms was seven years old he began study- 
ing with the pianist Cossel. When he was ten years old 
Cossel, realizing the boys great talent, took him to play 
for Marxsen, at Altona, who accepted him as his pupil 
im music without compensation, and also looked after his 
regular school work, 

4. Q. With what great Hungarian violinist did Brahms 
go upon a concert tour in 1853? 

A, Eduard Remenyi. 

5. Q. Where did Brahms obtain the melodies of his 
Hungarian Dances? 

A. From a poor Hungarian musician who played some 
of his national Hungarian music, which Brahms and Re- 
menyt took down in notes, and the melodies of which 
Brahms afterward used in his Hungarian Dances. 

6. QO. What three great musicians did Brahms meet at 
this time? 

A. The violinist Joachim, Lisst and Schumann. Schu- 
mann was so impressed by Brahms’ great talent in com- 
position that he wrote a now famous article entitled “New 
Paths,” in which he praised highly Brahms’ work. 

7. Q. Was Brahms as great a pianist as Liszt, Rubin- 
stein or Paderewski? 


A. No; his playing is described as hard and dry and 
he did not fill his audiences with enthusiasm as did the 
three others named. But Joachim said of his playing, 
“His piano playing was so tender, so full of fancy, so free, 
so fiery, that it held me enthralled.’ 

8. QO. How was Brahms considered as a teacher of the 
piano? 

A. Florence May, in her book, “Life of Johannes 
Brahms,” says, “Brahms was an ideal teacher of the piano- 
forte; strict and absolute, gentle, paticnt and encourag- 
ing, and unwearied in his efforts to make his pupil grasp 
the full meaning of whatever work might be in hand.” 

9. Q. Who was Brahms’ great contemporary, and how 
do their compositions differ? 

A, Richard Wagner, whose compositions represent the 
ultra-romanticists in orchestral music, while Brahms is 
the champion of the classic idea in absolute music. 

10, Q. Describe Brahms’ style in composition, 

A, Brahms’ style is not bright and tuncful as in the 
South German masters. It is broad and gloomy, gener- 
ally intricate in harmony, sometimes dull and unattractive, 
He was an undoubted master of form and was great in 
original inventive power. 

11. Q. Describe Brahms’ style in writing for the piano. 

A, “Brahms’ style,’ says a writer, “is usually the free 
polyphonic, more open than Schumann’s. The rhythm is 
complex and difficult to solve. He has a great fondness 
for syncopations, cross rhythms, and sudden metrical 
changes. His music is very difficult to play.” 

12. Q. Was Brahms a fine song writer? 

A. Yes; Brahms wrote about two hundred songs with 


far better, if you cannot do the glissando, 


“The Standard History of Music.’ For 
venience of “Etude” readers this series is now being issued in boi 
Several additional articles will appear later. | 


modern piano? 


piano accompaniment. Sixty are in folk-sd 
Brahms’ songs, like Schumann’s, give about 
portance to the voice and piano part. The a 
ments are very rich; and many of his songs h 
dies of haunting sweetness. His style is always 
and noble. Brahms’ songs for four or six vol 
companied are among the finest ever written. 
13. Q. What is Brahms’ most famous work? 
A, The “German Requiem” for chorus and | 
It is not a requiem mass, but a cantata with wi 
the Bible, setting forth the brevity of life and} 
of immortality, 
14. Q. Did Brahms write much chamber mt 
A. Yes; he wrote string quartets, piano tr: 
tets and quintets, and a clarinet quintet, all 
revive the classical style in a manner worthy ¢ 
Mozart and Beethoven. 
15. Q. How many symphonies did Brahms | 
A. Brahms wrote four symphonies, They are} 
the style of Beethoven's fifth and seventh sym) 
16. Q. Describe Brahms’ personal appearance 
A. Brahms had a body small and stocky, su 
by a head abnormally large. His complexion 
his eyes blue and penetrating and his hair slig 
im his advanced years. He was rather carel 
dress, often appearing on the strect without a 
kind and carrying his broad-brimmed hat in hi. 
stead of wearing it on his head. 
17..Q. When did Brahms die? 
A. In Vienna, April 3, 1897. 


2LY every teacher of pianoforte, 
| there are some two hundred 
usand or more in these United 
urs, has at one time or another 
the problem of the adult begin- 
to handle it to the greatest ad- 
one of the points to which every 
er should give time and thought, 
es thorough preparation and an 
f method strangely absent in 
c teaching. 
orm “adult beginner,” the writer 
denote all beginners in piano- 
ig who are past the age of four- 
will include boys and girls of 
1 age, school teachers, stenog- 
ferks, married women, college 
men, the budding vocalist who 

lay her accompaniments, and, 
tic of all, the woman past middle 
as always craved music lessons, 
vhen a child, was unable to have 
ther through lack of money, a 
. music teacher. 


Beginners Difficult to Teach 

it is generally admitted that in 
y of cases these older beginners, 
easons, are a “thorn in the flesh” 
ssed teacher. First, the hand is 
rmed and is generally stiff and 
he boys and men frequently have 
look as though every finger had 
ne or another been knocked out 
a base ball or some other instru- 
nanly sport. The older women 
have hands that show honorable, 
mewhat disheartening signs of 
ers have rheumatic joints that 
jueak when they try for finger 


ter’s experience with such pupils 
rer a period of a quarter of a 
vith varying results. For the 
1 years, the outcome was nearly 
‘same, After a short period of 
ying in length from one month to 
‘pupil would invariably either 
write or announce, “My work” 
ice, home, social affairs, or what- 
ise might be) “is getting so heavy 
afraid I shall have to drop my 
sons.” A polite way of saying 
acher had failed to meet the prob- 


hin the past ten years this state 
has changed completely: the 
of many of these older beginners 
met and solved. The writer is 
to hold these pupils, often for 
rs, to the mutual pleasure and 
both teacher and pupil. 

is the financial return from this 
rity to be despised, as adult be- 
equently are able to take as their 
riod, hours that the average 
nds difficult even to give away, 
he forenoon, late in the evening 
‘arly in the morning. 


Beginners a Different Problem 


ematics, if we have a problem to 
must get busy and “work it out.” 
I never think of simply shrugging 
fers and waiting for it to solve 
our common sense would tell us 
tild remain unsolved. Yet many 
f pianoforte seem to adopt the 
tude where the adult beginner 

mg is concerned. The adult 
$a problem separate and distinct 
of the child beginner, and one 
be worked out along quite differ- 
To use the same beginner’s book 
tor a child of six, to ap- 
inject from the same angle as 

for other pupils, is to be 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Adult Beginner has a Definite Objective 

I believe most teachers will admit that 
the average older beginner starts on his 
musical career with a quite definite idea of 
what he wants to learn to play, not with 
some vague notion as to its “cultural value.” 

What are these desires ? 

First, he desires to play tunes that he 
knows, that he has heard and is perhaps 
able to whistle or sing. What these tunes 
are the movies, the home, the radio, the 
phonograph and the church will have to 
answer. : 


Racial Music 


As the Italian loves his operatic arias, 
so the Anglo-Saxon loves his folk tunes. 
Practically all Americans have an inherit- 
ance not only of our own folk tunes like 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River, but 
also English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh, to 
say nothing of quite a few German airs. 

Let us us now look at the problem 
in hand, take stock of assets, liabilities and 
possibilities. 

First, considering assets, the desire to 
play is undoubtedly the biggest. As be- 
fore said, older beginners generally begin 
taking lessons because they want to play, 
not, as is frequently the case with chil- 
dren, because their parents make them 
take music lessons. Frequently they earn 
the money for their lessons, and people 
who earn their lesson money are very apt 
to try and get their money’s worth. The 
mind of the adult beginner is another asset, 
as it can grasp the intellectual part of the 
music lesson much quicker than the un- 
trained intelligence of a young child. 
Names of keys, names of notes and their 
values, time signature, and so forth, are 
easily learned and comprehended by them. 
They can think music; their problem is to 
be able to play what they think. 

The physique of older beginners has 
its advantages as well as disadvantages. 


Greatly to their advantage is the fact that 
they can reach the pedals, and the hand, 
being stronger and larger, is generally 
capable of spanning an octave, 

Now, as to liabilities, the hands of mamy 
older beginners (especially the football 
and baseball players, older married women, 
and so forth), are frequently stiff and un- 
wieldy. As the fingers seem to hinge at 
the elbow instead of the knuckles, speed 
is taboo. Fast pieces, requiring pure finger 
action, are generally absolutely out of the 
question. The music teacher should real- 
ize this and give pieces in slow tempo, 
generally a tune or melody in one hand 
with accompaniment in the other, like the 
following: 


Another drawback is the fact that boys 
and girls who work generally practice at 
night, frequently when they are very tired 
from the day’s labor. Hence the quality 
of the practice suffers. Of course, any 
sort of social diversion, from company 
dropping in to going to a “movie,” upsets 
the practice schedule, and leaves less time 
to prepare for the next lesson. Again, 
the older beginner is frequently a young 
man or woman who is away from home, 
and systematic practice on a boarding 
house piano is not always feasible. 

Next, as to possibilities (knowing the 
Biblical injunction, perhaps probabilities 
would be a better word), first, let us see 
what the older beginners desire, and what 
the chances are for achieving it. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
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The Adult Beginner and His Problems 


Of course, there are the pupils who do 
exceptional work. The writer once had a 
young pupil who began taking lessons 
when he was sixteen years of age, having 
never had a lesson in his life previously. 
Two years and seven months later he 
passed the advanced examination of the 
“Associated Board of the Royal College 
and Royal Academy of Music.” But, 
since such cases are so rare, we will con- 
fine our remarks to the average older be- 
ginner. 

Boys and girls of from fourteen to 
twenty-five generally take piano lessons for 
one of several reasons: To play “jazz” at 
parties, to provide their share in the even- 
ing’s entertainment, or having begun to 
take singing lessons, to play their own ac- 
companiments. To play in an orchestra, 
school or “movie,” is also sometimes given 
as a reason. 


Older Beginners 


Beginners from twenty-five to sixty (the 
writer has had many beginners between 
the ages of fifty and sixty, one of whom 
showed unusual ability) generally want to 
play rather slow, sentimental types of 
pieces—frequently hymns and nearly 
always the old folk songs like Long, Long 
Ago, Annie Laurie, Old Black Joe, Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River, and so 
forth. The older beginner who is to be 
married and desires music for the future 
home, the young lady whose fiancé sings 
and who is ambitious to play his accom- 
paniments, and the expectant mother who 
is studying with the purely altruistic idea 
of “pre-natal influence,” these are other 
isolated instances. 

What are their chances of having these 
ambitions realized, and how may the music 
teacher assist to best advantage? I be- 
lieve most of the above ambitions, except 
perhaps the one to play “jazz,” which is 
frequently very difficult, may be easily and 
happily realized, providing the pupil gets 
the right teacher and that teacher uses the 
right kind of material. 

The average music teacher is too much 
inclined to teach all pupils alike. The 
problems of the adult beginner and the 
child beginner are exactly opposite, and the 
sooner the teacher recognizes this fact the 
better. A child’s fingers will generally do 
whatever he can think. Not so with the 
older beginner. The successful teacher of 
adults will frequently have to throw over- 
board a great many “traditions,” the “dead 
wood” in the mental attic. For instance, 
the relative importance of scale, arpeggio 
and chord practice must be reconsidered. 
If the teacher uses discrimination, he will 
not assign pieces which depend upon scales 
for their charm. In fact, he will fight shy 
of any sort of pure finger work in the 
very beginning. Chords and arpeggios 
are much more necessary and quite feasi- 
ble, and the correct use of the damper 
pedal from practically the very beginning 
(about the sixth lesson) is of paramount 
importance. 


The Chinese Pupil 


Let us first see how the school teacher 
handles the problem of the adult beginner. 
A Chinese boy of about sixteen years of 
age, who had been in this country but two 
years, was placed in the fifth grade at pub- 
lic school. On account of his speaking 
very indistinct English, a question was 
raised regarding the advantages of this 
step. The answer was: “In public school 
we recognize the fact that the mind of the 
older beginner must be kept interested, 
hence, just as soon as we have taught the 
musical illustrations in this ar- 


John M. Williams’ Older Be- 
recently published by Theo. 
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sounds of letters, and a few simple words 
and sentences, we try to place them in a 
grade far enough along to stimulate them 
mentally. In a very short time they make 
up the parts they have skipped. We recog- 
nize the fact that the mind must be kept 
at work.” 

The same idea should be applied to the 
older beginner in music. Just as soon as 
possible, frequently by the end of the 
fourth or sixth lesson, teach the use of 
the damper pedal, and assign some simple 
tune like this: 


Auld Lang Syne 


Popular Music Not Aiways Trash 

Two difficulties are presented in the case 
of the boy or girl from fourteen to six- 
teen, who wants to learn to play “popular 
music,” generally meaning “jazz.” First, 
“popular music” is rather an elastic term 
that may be made to include such clas- 
sics as Dvorak’s Humoresque, Offenbach’s 
Barcarolle, from “Love Tales of Hoff- 
man,” Rubinstein’s Melody in F, Schu- 
mann’s Trauimerei, and many others. Sec- 
ondly, much of the popular “jazz” is quite 
dificult. As generally used this type of 
music denotes popular songs, musical com- 
edy hits, the latest ballads and dance music 
in general. Even in “jazz” there is good 
and bad. Some of the popular numbers 
are well written and original, but these are 
frequently beyond the average pupil’s 
ability. 

Just how far a teacher should go to 
meet the desires of the pupil in this mat- 
ter is a'subject every teacher will have to 
decide for himself. The writer has never 
felt that his reputation was sufficiently 
good to risk actually teaching “jazz” and 
ragtime. The teacher may explain to the 
pupil that he doesn’t teach so-called “pop- 
ular music,’ but that if he desires it, the 
quickest and best way to get it is to go 
ahead and learn the notes, fingering, and 
so forth, in the regulation way, as they are 
the same in all music. 

Musical appreciation is not a fixed quality ; 
on the contrary it is extremely variable 
and is capable of growth the same as any 
other form of appreciation. Hence, the 
pupil who begins with the idea of play- 


ing “jazz,” frequently ends with the desire 
for better music. 


_ First Book Important 

Care should be taken in selecting the 
first instruction book. The average begin- 
ner’s book is necessarily, and quite cor- 
rectly of course, written with the child 
of six, seven, or eight years of age in 
mind. Physically, mentally, and  fre- 
quently musically, their problems are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the older 


beginner. Dolly's Waltz, Teddy Bear 
Dance, and so forth, do little to 
stimulate the interest of the older 
beginner, and even the older beginner 
must have his interest kept up. The 


following outline of the first six les- 
sons for one of these older beginners 
has proven helpful. 


The First Lesson 

First. lesson? Explain the keyboard, the 
notes representing these keys, their values, 
time signature, bars, measures, fingering, 
and give a thorough explanation of the 
reason for relaxation, such as: “The eye 
reads the note and repeats it to the brain 
which telegraphs it down the nerves to 
the finger tips where the note is played. 
Think of the arm as being a piece of 
hose hanging loosely from the shoulder. 
Any stiffness in the wrist, elbow or shoul- 
der compares to a ‘kink’ in the hose and 
makes it difficult for the ‘message’ to 


get through to the fingers; cuts off the 
current, as it were.” Older beginners 
need constant watching for tension, espe- 
cially in the shoulders and elbows. 


Teach Arm Touch First 

Many teachers insist upon the pupil 
mastering the pure finger touch before 
using the arm weight. Yet why begin 
piano playing with the most difficult 
touch? Why not begin with the larger 
(arm) movement and gradually work.down 
to the more difficult finger touch? Many 
excellent and progressive teachers advo- 
cate starting even small children with the 
arm touch (weight) and when freedom 
has been acquired gradually introducing 
pure finger action. With the older beginner, 
the latter method is imperative. Beauty 
of touch and any degree of facility attain- 
able is dependent upon freedom of the 
piano playing apparatus, the shoulders, 
upper arms, forearm, wrist and so forth. 
Even more attention will have to be paid 
to this important phase of relaxation with 
the older beginner than with children. 

Quite a few little exercises should be 
given at the very first lesson, each of 
which should be thoroughly practiced, 
hands alone, before playing them together. 

Second lesson: Eighth notes may be 
introduced and more experience gained in 
note reading, freedom and control. 

Third lesson: The staccato touch may 
be introduced and new notes added; the 
material given for the first and second 
lessons should be reviewed daily many, 
many times, as facility is best acquired 
on the review work. 

Fourth lesson: A melody in one hand 
with accompaniment in the other may be 
early mastered. A few of these to gain 
independence, in the key of C, G and F 
major will doubtless take up the next les- 
son or two. Daily practice of all old 
work is advisable. 

By the sixth lesson, sometimes even 
sooner, the pupil may be shown the use of 
the damper pedal and taught the C basses, 
using the foot (pedal) to connect, thus: 


Ex.3 


Then a few minutes spent on the right 
hand alone will teach the following melody, 
(Long, Long Ago): 


Ex.4 


Next play the hands together or at first 
the teacher may play the melody and the 
pupil the accompaniment, and then vice 
versa. All this work is arm work and 
requires little or no finger agility. From 
now on try and use as many foll< tunes 
as possible. Gradually introduce finger 
action scales and so forth. A thorough 
knowledge of tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant chords in three positions, and 
the common chord arpeggios, is of more 
practical use than the scales, although of 
course it is taken for granted, each teacher 
will give these. 


The Vocal Student 
Of course, every teacher met with the 
vocal student who, discovering after the 


age of twenty that he has a voice, wants 
to learn to play as well as possible. Such 
a student, who is unable to play piano at 
all, may very well be given the following 
little exercises at the very first lesson: 


Ex.5 


os 


etc. through all keys. 


etc. throuth. all keys. 


The construction of the five tone scale 
and the tonic triad is all that it is neces- 
sary to explain, to be able to play these 
and the piano lesson thus immediately 
represents service, a point frequently over- 
looked by the teacher, though much appre- 
ciated by the pupil. 


For the Musically Slow 


Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Tuese hints are intended for those who 
have no natural musical ability but who 
love the art and are eager to play the 
piano. 

1. Select a patient, though thorough, in- 
structor. 

2. When natural talent is absent, try 
imitation. 

3. Know how to apply 

a. Touch by weight. 
b. Touch by stroke. 
c. Touch by pressure, 

4. Scales played very lightly and rapidly 
will help to soften a harsh touch. 

5. Arpeggios played with a decided ac- 
cent, up and down the keyboard, will help 
to brighten the tone color. 

6. Five-finger exercises, practiced stac- 
cato, will give that desired crispness to the 
touch. 

7. A few lessons in syncopation will im- 
prove the rhythmical flow. 

8. Know your glossary, 

9. Know your rhetoric (musically speak- 
ing). 

10. If desiring to teach, specialize in 
theory. 


Selecting Compositions for 
Your Pupils 


By Patricia Rayburn 


In selecting a composition for a pupil, 
four things must be taken into considera- 
tion: the age of the pupil, his state of ad- 
vancement, his intelligence, and character. 

Each pupil is a problem to be solved on 


‘the basis of these four points. 


The best test to apply to a musical com- 
position—taking it for granted that only 
a work of merit is to be considered—is to 
be able to answer these questions affima- 
tively : 

1. Is the student really interested in 
this type of composition ? 

2. Is it within range of the pupil’s abil- 
ity, from the standpoint of technic? 

3. Is it within range of his ability from 
the standpoint of interpretation? Is his 
mind sufficiently developed to get the ut- 
most from the selection? 

4. Is this composition sufficiently diff- 
cult for the student? Will it keep him 
stretching forward and upward to greater 
achievement ? 

When these questions has been answered 
satisfactorily, after sufficient thought on 
each, then it is time to introduce the pupil 
and the new selection to each other for 
serious work. 


° ae 

Cyril Scott and H 

In “My Years of 
Scott discusses the inf 
admiration in childhood 1 
fact that he began to 
ear at one and a half y, 
led a neighbor to pro 
my words, that child wif 
cian.” : 
“Though I have tur 
I hardly feel justified in , 
great one,” remarks the: 
naively. “It is not exa 
which I suffer, but 
neither take myself 
great seriousness; 
that reason have caused 
appointment, especia 
American women , 
“This capacity to t 
grain of humor, howe, 
me after my twenty-for 
young boy, a youth, 
took myself and my 4 
ulous seriousness. The 


mightily proud of m 
fortunate for me that 
‘showed me off,’ nor pr 
tion with her own 
a laudably modest 
every compliment with. 
If she had been oth 
grown up into a more a 
than I actually did; 
nerves I was never st 


To Play Correct 


play two notes against 
lowing: ; 
The pupil can use 
hand, or even both ha 
ference. The thing 
notes with one hand, wh 
are tapped with the oth 
ping may be done on a ta 
rect impression of rhy 
The exercise may 
The first note of the e 
the first of the group ¢ 
together; the second of 
followed by the second 
two; the third note of 
the same time count 
which are marked betw 


Ex. 


ae 
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The exercise can be < 
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As the exercise stan 
right hand to tap the 
the left the group of t 
can be inverted, or turt 
as it would seem, after 
tion is established. A fte 
counting, then try the 
counts, and it will a 
than before. Chas. V 
book, “Playing Two Not 
will be found a great a 
work. r 


We have lost the fe 
and we need to get away 
nesses which rule in t 
before we are likely to 
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a 
f a music standpoint the usually ac- 
‘ed meaning of the word “Etude” 
‘4 musical composition designed as 
presenting and affording constant 
in some particular technical diffi- 
Jowever, there are many composi- 
aed “Btudes” by such composers as 
Liszt, Moscheles, Rubinstein and 
hich, from a purely critical stand- 
{ in every sense, are adjudged as 
art, par excellence, because they 
he application of an exquisite and 
technic and stand unsurpassed as 
of the highest virtuosity. 
ning the true purpose of the 
t us consult a few authoritative 
Grove’s dictionary reads as fol- 
itudes—studies, exercises, caprices, 
The large number of works under 
ds for piano are, in a large meas- 
e supplements to the instruction 
They may be divided into two 
eces contrived with a view to aid 
‘nt in mastering special mechani- 
ulties pertaining to the technical 
- of his instrument, like the excel- 
les of Clementi and Cramer; and 
verein over and above such an ex- 
urpose, which is never lost sight 
characteristic musical sentiment, 
ene, or dramatic situation sus- 
»f musical interpretation, or com- 
depicted, as in the Etudes of 
Liszt or Alkin.” In Dr. Hugo 
3 dictionary the following definition 
“The idea of a technical exer- 
is especially attached to the term 
A branch of Etude literature is 
for public performance. Yet even 
principal feature consists of heap- 
? difficulties.” Other sources give 
ce to the technical characteristic 
cudé almost exclusively. 
these various definitions we may 
that the main object of the Etude 
with the generally accepted view, 
yaramount devotion to mechanical 
ties. Even in those studies leaning 
he highest in art, “the principal 
onsists of heaping up difficulties ;” 
sutive purpose is never lost sight 


The Practical Etudes 


er, it is not to these transcen- 
r grand Etudes in Paganini style 
2 that we wish to turn our atten- 
‘to the more usual and common- 
's; to that class which deals en- 
h the development of the physico- 
clement in piano playing; to that 
table to the third or fourth-year 
me names of such teachers 
posers as, Berens, Bertini, Cle- 
erny, Cramer, Duvernoy, Doering, 
‘Ohler and Loeschhorn appear as 
| words. Nevertheless, the num- 
lese studies is so prodigious that 
rly i npossible for any student to 
‘e entirety during his studentship. 
his aim, rather, to study a part of 
roughly. 

should be studied until they go 
long. Nur should they be dis- 
Soon as the reading is easy, for 
us degree of proficiency that they 
reatest amount of good. More- 
hey. re continued, they will prove 
‘S Of constantly increasing value. 
impracticable for all to be com- 
astered by any one (unless he de- 
self exclusively to the task), the 
of each should be sought 
g-out and careful selection 
St valuable ones, utilizing 
are absolutely needed. 


Making Etudes Count 


By EUGENE F. MARKS 


Practical Methods of Playing Studies to Best Advantage 


The curriculum of the years preceding 
the advent of the aforementioned Etudes 
may well comprise the instruction book, or 
two or three volumes of some graded 
courses interspersed with a few of the 
simple Etudes by Doering, Gurlitt, Kohler, 
and easy sonatinas, such as Clementi, Opus, 
36—1, 2,3. These may be worked in easily 
if the practice or lesson period is divided 
as follows: (1) Technicalities; simple 
scales, chords and arpeggii. (2) Selections 
from the graded course, easy Etudes ex- 
hibiting the material of the technical exer- 
cises, sonatinas, or any instructive pieces 
partaking of a classic character. (Louis 
Kohler states that this classical work 
should be begun as soon as one is capable 
of playing five successive tones or the scale 
of C in one octave firmly and distinctly, at 
a speed of two tones to a second of time. 
But it may be undertaken earlier, when one 
is able to perform sixty or less notes to the 
minute, say M.M. fifty up to sixty.) (3) 
Simple pieces by modern composers. Such 
an arrangement of the practice period is 
sufficiently varied and brief to prevent 
either physical or mental fatigue. It is at 
this point in one’s musical education, be- 
ginning the third year, that the subject of 
Etudes seems to intrude insidiously, yet 
forcefully for at this stage the student be- 
gins to “feel his wings” and wish to test 
his strength. 


The Final Drilling Ground 

It is evident that to get the best results 
from an Etude it must be viewed as a 
means for the application of technic, or at 
least the final drilling ground for such 
physiological actions, and not as many seem 
to think, a mere course in discipline whose 
aim is to gain the highest degree of speed 
or power. The usefulness of the Etude is 
manifold and its highest purpose to be an 
advocator or trainer in the acquisition of 
physical adroitness, or proficiency in piano 
playing. All performances demand such 
acquisitions as strength, surety, speed, 
lightness, looseness and touch. So it is 
with these ideals of technic in mind that 
we set ourselves to the task of Etude prac- 
tice. The following simple excerpt from 
Kohler, Opus 50, an opus dealing entirely 
with scales and arpeggii equally distributed 
between both hands, should be thoroughly 
practiced until mastered. 


Ex.1 


First: practice for strength. This is to 
be secured through strong, even practice, 
each note delivered with the same degree 
of power, yet so slowly performed that one 
may! yiew each sixteenth-note of the scale 
run as if it were a quarter-note, that is, 
four heats to the time allotted to each 
quarter-note. In this method of practice 
never allow the metronome to exceed 
eighty, one tick for each sixteenth-note. 

Observe carefully the curve of the fingers, 
avoiding all wrong or backward manipu- 
lations of the joints, and keep the arm and 
hénds in correct position which they as- 
sume naturally if allowed to swing freely 
end loosely. Irrespective of strength and 


finger action, the player gains by this 
slow method calmness and control of his 
nerves. Having ample time to make a 
careful survey of all details, even those 
natural ones, such as beat divisions and 
places of accentuation, he attains a mental 
poise devoid of anxiety for correct finger 
or note. Besides he has time to observe 
all marks of expression and change in 
melody outline. In fact, this slow work 
becomes a sort of concentrated visual 
training of music conceptions and calls 
into activity successive factors: the eye, 
observing notes, signs, and so forth; and 
the brain, absorbing the impressions and 
adapting them in turn to the manipulation 
of the fingers, wrist and arm. It was 
William James, I think, who said, ‘The 
discipline of mastering onc fact at a time, 
the drilling in mental concentration and re- 
tention, is worth far more than the facts 
themselves. Facts are forgotten, but the 
mental ability remains.” 

Second: speed and lightness may be used 
advantageously in combination if the Etude 
is played as softly and evenly as possible 
with each note distinctly heard at tempo 
commodo, that is, at a speed wherein no 
mistakes will occur, It is better to em- 
ploy no metronome in endeavoring to ob- 
tain smoothness and speed with this light 
touch. 

Third: surety and looseness may be 
gained simultaneously through a staccato 
touch (with thorough looseness or relaxa- 
tion of wrist and arm) given to the six- 
teenth-notes only, each note to coincide 
with a tick of the metronome. A medium 
degree of intensity should be used on each 
note, and the fingers kept correctly curved 
at all times. The value of the staccato 
touch as a test for the accuracy of notes 
or correct fingering cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Many performers can play a 
passage legato, without any trouble, but if 
the same passage (even if only a simple 
scale run) is undertaken staccato, they will 
discover to their astonishment that false 
notes are frequently struck and that wrong 
fingering is nothing unusual. 


Touch and Etude-Practice 


Fourth: touch embraces the acme of 
Etude-practice, as it means the applica- 
tion of all of the above principles of tech- 
nic with the addition of expression. Every 
note, every motive, every section, every 
phrase, every accent, must be studied and 
delivered with perfect control and musical 
feeling. In order to do this, the student 
must listen to his own playing, must be- 
come his own critic. All the time he is 
solving the mechanical problems on the 
keyboard, mentally he must be improving 
his musical ear by cultivating those facul- 
ties which discriminate between what is 
beautiful, artistic, and effective, and that 
which is ugly, trivial, and weak. Often 
even a simple melody requires many repe- 
titions and hard work to render it effect- 
ively and to its best advantage. “Repeti- 
tion is the mother of study,” we are told, 
and resultful practice is intelligent repeti- 
tion, which means repetition with men- 
tal guidance and control back of it. 

If a critic would listen to another play, he 
would be “all attention” to detect wrong 
notes, incorrect phrasing, poor pedaling, 
irregular rhythm, inartistic expression, and 
especially indefiniteness of form. With 
just such keenness should he listen to him- 
self, and not waste, as he so often does, 
many hours, vea, even years, in desultory, 
unintelligent practice. Every student should 
so focus his efforts and direct his mentality 
during practice that he will gain some defi- 
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nite result. He should make difficult pass- 
ages flow as fluently as the simple ones 
and see that the rendition of the whole is 
smooth, connected and acceptable. 

There are certain laws concerning the 
metric accent, the rhythmic accents of the 
beats and their sub-divisions, and the 
phrasal accents, which should be under- 
stood and developed by the student. Each 
one of these various accents demands 
special consideration. Practically nothing 
is superior, for sustaining the rhythmic 
flow of all these accents, to an Etude with 
regular divisions of equal notes to which 
different shadings may be given, and which 
is capable of varied phrasings. We have 
studies composed with specific objectives, 
such as, cultivating a feeling for rhythm 
and melody, staccato and legato touch, 
bravura and octave playing; Etudes for 
figures and embellishments frequently oc- 
curring in music, as scales, broken chords, 
arpeggii, double notes, trills, turns; studies 
designed especially for the development 
of the fingers, the wrist, the left hand 
aione, and so on. Selections from these 
Etudes may be used when one is defi- 
cient in any particular phase of develop- 
ment. Among the numerous Etudes ex- 
isting, the following are considered as es- 
sentials for all students: 


Essential Etudes 


Czerny, Op. 299, School of Velocity. 

Heller, Op. 45, 46, 47, Development of 
rhythm and tone quality. 

Cramer, Op. 8&4. The well-known tech- 
nical studies, which no piano player should 
omit. 

Cramer, 50 Selected Studies. Edited 
and progressively arranged with criticisms 
by H. von Bilow. 

Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum. 

To these may be added advantageously : 

Thalberg, Op. 26, 12 Grandes-Etudes. 

Heller, Op. 154, 21 Technical Studies, 
to precede the works of Chopin. 

There is a distinction to be made, re- 
suming our general talk on Etudes, be- 
tween the melody and accompaniment. 
Reverting to the short illustration quoted 
above from Kohler, Opus, 50, the melody 
(in this case in two-voice, or duet, form) 
is found to be in the bass, which calls for 
a legato touch and at the same time gives 
a prominence to this part over that of the 
scale run for the right hand. Furthermore, 
the second measure of this melodic bass 
progression 

Ex 2 
3 


demands a certain adaptation of the fingers 
to produce an effective legato connection, 
thus: Ex.3 

——— 

That is, the thumb sustains the G of the 
first chord while the third finger is raised 
in order to resound the E with the second 
chord. This method of connecting chords 
produces a perfect legato between the 
upper notes, while the lower notes are nec- 
essatily somewhat disconnected; yet, not- 
withstanding this slight disconnection, a 
general rule stands that, “if one part is 
connected and an accompanying part is 
separated, even by a rest, the result re- 
mains as if the whole were connected.” 
The final effect on the ear stands as fol- 
lews: Ex. 4 


= 
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because in any leap atl intervening tones 
of the familiarized scale are supplied im- 
aginatively by the musical ear. This may 
be tested by skipping slowly on the key- 
board from G to C above, and noting if 
the intervening notes A and B of the scale 
are not mentally interposed. 

Again, there is the expression of cli- 
maxes inherent in each phrase, to which 
an interpretative touch must be adapted 
(as the bass part in the first excerpt given) 
and a similar, yet subdued, expression of 
the accompanying figure. This figure fre- 
quently bears an inherent express‘on of its 
own resulting in “expression within ex- 
pression.” Thus, crescendo, diminuendo 
or swell may be made upon the scale runs 
in the treble of the first example, never- 
theless sustaining the smorzando effect of 
the entire accompaniment. 

Many students deem the study of Etudes 
uninteresting, yet they should always keep 
in view the ultimate aim of thus surmount- 
ing technical difficulties, and endeavoring 
to vitalize them with the breath of musi- 
cal interest. 


Thumb Drill of the Right Kind 


By M. C. Wilkins 


Here is a thumb drill that can be used 
to preface scale-playing to good advantage. 
As the thumb is rarely used on a black 
key in scale-playing, the practice may be 
confined to the broken thirds in C major 
as indicated. 


Ex.1 


For passing thumb under. 


Follow this counting for precision: 
Count I. Strike the second finger and at 
the same moment let the thumb 
fly under to its proper position 
over the E, the next key to be 
struck. These motions are to oc- 
cur simultaneously and are not 
to be accompanied by any jerky 
motion of the hand. 

Strike the E confidently with 
the thumb, at the same moment 
liberating the second finger and 
placing it in striking position 
immediately over D, the next 
note. 

Proceed in the same manner with the other 
fingers, and the other notes in all the exer- 
cises. 


Count II. 


Please Do! 


By N. B. Smart 


Acquire a true legato by finger exercis- 
ing. 

Practice the difficult parts first in studies 
and exercises. , 

Get the fingering right in your scales. 

Play scales slowly until you know them, 

Give attention to phrasing. 

Play more slowly if you blunder or 
stammer. 

Avoid stopping in sight-reading, 

Keep your eye at least a bar in front of 
the notes your fingers are playing. 

Leave the new piece till after you have 
practiced scales exercises and pieces. 

Remember that one piece well played is 
of more value than many pieces indiffer- 
ently played. 

Understand fully the key, or keys of a 
piece. 

Conquer the difficult piece and make it 
spealk your thoughts. 

Finish your practice with one piece from 
your repertoire. 

Play to friends when asked, 


Slumps! 


By Harold Mynning 


A Great deal of the discouraging ele- 
ment in piano playing’ could be elimi- 
nated if the student would realize that he 
is just as much subject to a slump—a 
period when he seems to be able to make 
little or no progress—as is, for instance, 
a baseball player. No one can explain 
why the mind sometimes seems to go on a 
vacation and to stay indefinitely. The 
slump usually begins of a sudden and ends 
in the same way. Probably the cause is 
partly physical and partly mental. 

As an illustration of the part the mind 
plays in a slump, this incident might be 
mentioned. Some time ago the celebrated 
pianist, Josef Hofmann, played in At- 
lanta, Georgia. He had not given a re- 
cital there in fifteen years. The small 
crowd assembled to hear him made him 
feel rather depressed; but he tells us that 
as soon as he touched the keys he discov- 
ered much to his joy that the piano was 
an instrument that had an exceptionally 
fine action. This changed his mental atti- 
tude entirely and the recital turned out to 
be a glorious success. 

Piano playing is much like baseball, in 
that it is partly mental and partly physical. 
That is to say, while there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the two “games ;” 
yet they have a great similarity in the two 
ways which have been mentioned. Very 
often the hands of the pianist seem to be 
sluggish, and no amount of practicing 
seems to be able to improve matters. The 
player is probably in the throes of a 
physical slump. As stated, baseball play- 
ers frequently experience this. George 
Sisler, the famous batsman of the St, 
Louis Browns, in the season just closed 
appeared twenty-six times at bat without 
scoring a “hit.” 

For the genuine slump there is probably 
no cure as such. This leaves but one ques- 
tion left to be settled. Sometimes, in fact 
often, a streak of laziness is mistaken for 
a slump. The remedy for this of course 
is work, and plenty of it. 

All that can be done in a case of slumps 
is that the victim shall do his best to break 
it. If the case is not too severe, probably 
any one or all of the following remedies 
might prove efficacious—at least partially 
so. 

Practice slowly. There is probably noth- 
ing so absolutely ruinous to pianistic prog- 
ress as the attempt to play a piece faster 
than preparation has made possible. The 
old saying that “The shortest way home is 
the longest way round,” is perhaps true, 
as applied to slow development in piano 
playing. 

A change in musical diet is often as ex- 
hilarating as a breath of fresh air coming 
into a hot, stuffy room. 

Finally there is the recourse to quit mu- 
sic entirely for a period of time. This 
often works wonders in the nature of an 
improvement when the work is again 
taken up. 


A Tribute of Tears 


Harry Harkness Flagler, the generous 
patron of American music, told a story at 
a musicale in New York, 

“A male quartet,” he began, “was sing- 
ing plantation melodies at a concert in 
Rochester. As the melodies went on a man 
in a front seat was seen to wipe his eyes 
furtively, and a few minutes later he burst 
into tears. 

“The manager of the quartet slipped 
round and touched him on the shoulder. 

““My dear sir, he said, ‘our quartet 
deeply appreciates the compliment you have 
paid it by this display. of emotion. You 
are a Southerner, no doubt?’ 

“‘“No,’ sobbed the man, ‘I am a musi- 
clan gy 


Acquiring a True Legato Touch a 


By Hazel Barron c 


THROUGHOUT early musical history the 
search for an instrument on which to 


exemplify the legato touch was constant. - 
'As the mechanism of the pianoforte was 


developed, each master in turn sought to 
play upon it in a truly masterly way. Each 
endeavored to acquire a way to produce 
beautiful singing tones, to express a true 
legato touch. Today we have the modern 
pianoforte, a highly developed instrument, 
and a host of master musicians to perform 
inspiringly upon it. But what about the 
playing of the average student and _ per- 
former ? 

How frequently is heard: “Oh! she plays 
wonderfully, for she has a beautiful touch !” 
An abstract sort of compliment to offer a 
thoughtful musician, for, she reasons, 
“What is a beautiful touch?” Were it 
possible to inquire of the speaker, it would 
likely be found that he was expressing his 
appreciation for the tune which the player 
brought out. Melody played in singing 
style in a sympathetic manner is ever in- 
strumental in enlisting the appreciation of 
an audience. Is the musician always as 
alert in the recognition of beautiful tones 
as his hearers? The difference between 
true legato playing and detached or stac- 
cato playing is as great as the difference 
between black and white. Therefore, a 
practical understanding of the various 
touches and the correct place of each in 
performance is the duty of every sincere 
student of music. 

The clapping of the hands at regular 
intervals illustrates in a simple way the 
effect of the staccato touch. Though the 
claps be slow or rapid, each is separate 
and distinct. One neither meets nor over- 
laps the succeeding clap. So it may be said 
that any tone which does not meet the suc- 
ceeding one could not be a link of a legato 
phrase, but must be a staccato tone. One 
naturally sings or hums a melody in legato 
style. The moment the breath is taken, the 
smooth succession of tones is broken and 
the legato phrase ends. Figuratively, a 
melodic phrase is played as it should be 
sung. 

In order to produce good legato playing 
one needs the ability to hear it. He must 


then utilize his efforts to gain it by simple 


methods of practice. With a very relaxed 
hand and arm, the following exercise should 
be practiced to give an appreciation of sing- 
ing tones and the effect of constant over- 
lapping. 


Double thirds and double sixths are 
found very profitable practice. It shouid be 
noticed that in ascending a scale of thirds, 
the fifth finger on the right hand and the 
thumb on the left must cling to the key 
while the pair of fingers passes over. This 
same clinging to the key is necessary for 
the two outer fingers while ascending with 
legato double sixths. 


One immediately finds that in attempting 
to play a phrase in a beautiful legato style, 
he must first acquire a correct, practical 
fingering. It is only after a usual finger- 
ing has been learned that the student can 
work to perfect the technic required for 
the passage. The opening phrase of the 
popular Jimprompltu, Op. 142, No. 2, (Ex. 
3), by Schubert, gives some splendid illus- 
trations of the necessity for correct finger- 


ing. It will be found that in order 
out ‘this beautiful melody:as indi 
the slurs, the finger marking must 
lowed. It is excellent practice to - 
melody from its harmonic context. 
to bring out the simple, unaffect; 
sage of this musical gem, __ 


Frequently several fingerings ar 


for the same passage, and the stude 
select one which meets all requi; 


obtainable; for, as one fing 
key to rise, another is in re 


tion. When it is impossi 
fingers because of other \ 


for good legato playing. 
happens that a wide span occurs | 
notes of a given slur. In such a c 
must plan to allow for the need 
sion, by a change of fingers ¢ 
note. o's 

The necessity for rapid changes 
gering is shown in the illustratio 
the much-loved Beethoven work 
monly called “The Moonlight Sonat, 
4). It will be noted also that bec 
the triplet figure used to accomp; 
melody, the wrist must do importa 
necting work, | 


ir 


nate 


only at the organ or by t 
the stringed instrumentalis 
he also can approach a 
his playing. He must re 
that though mechanical ( 
tion is very necessary, yet 
means to good performance 

The pianoforte stud 
bring out a beautiful m 
through the simple de 
practice. Scales and ar 
given diligent and pe 
Troublesome points must 
permanently eliminated. | 
fifth fingers must work 
accurately as the secon 
thumb must remain rel 
a parallel stroke to tha’ 
Three degrees of speed a 
ness, at least, should be 1 
for only through such ¢ 
student attain a prope 
the requirements of sy 
tation of compositions. 


The old music, the 1 
ling of people-in the sq 
rollicking reels and Jon 
as the vocal harmony of t 
found “to impart a p 
more sophisticated of t 
dances cannot give.’—HeE 


iC onference. 


ZRY school should have a_ band. 
t is both a school’ and a community 
sset. This fact is being recognized 
‘reater extent every year. “Music 
eryone and everyone for music” 
be the growing aim of every com- 
and the students’ band represents 
the most practical and effective 
1 which the schools can help to real- 
; ideal. 
‘cal training through the band is in 
with the trend of the times, which 
ing greater emphasis than ever be- 
1 enjoyment of muvic and self-e.x- 
‘1, through ensemble playing. 
school band—the wind band—com- 
yith the fine training it offers the 
players an important function in 
ting school spirit and unifying 
life, and beyond that, a great poten- 
reational and cultural service to the 
at large. It makes music a “live 
” to the entire school population. 
; reflected among the parents in a 
anderstanding of the value of music 
‘educational scheme and a truer ap- 
jon of its role in the development 
individual and the improvement of 
life. With its cheering and inspir- 
asic, its picturesque uniforms and 


the band merits, and receives, the 
astic support of the student body 
» public. 

ddition to these advantages a band 
kly and easily developed and is a 
attractive medium for musical ex- 
‘in. But its very usefulness and the 
f first development have somewhat 
1 us to what it may, under wise 
ce, ultimately accomplish. For the 
5 capable of a development similar 
| symphony orchestra and in certain 
he music of the band is superior to 
ossible from an orchestra of any 
Sustained organ-like effects of 
yower and loveliness are possible as 
10 other musical means, to state but 
’ the unique effects of which this 
f organization is capable. 


Standard Bands 


‘1 instrumentation has never been 


‘dized, so there has never been an 
srganization toward which to strive. 
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ieral usefulness to the school and: 


~ How to Develop a School Band 


By J. E. MADDY 


Any group of instruments is called a 
band and, until there is some settled stand- 
ard to work for and grow up to, there will 
never be the development of the band there 
should be for this wonderfully attractive 
medium of musical expression. Military 
bands, jazz bands, combinations of bands 
and orchestras—there is no end to them. 
All these combinations are most attractive 
and useful, but they emphasize the fact 
that there is no standard. The Committee 
cn Instrumental Affairs of the M. S. N.C. 
has tried to meet the need for a practical 
criterion by making known its judgment as 
to the best instrumentation for a minimum 
band of twenty-one players, and is work- 
ing out instrumentation for others. 


Band System 


A system of bands is very necessary to 
accommodate everyone, if band music is 
to fulfill its true mission in the commu- 
nity. The wind side of the instrumental 
work must be greatly expanded if all the 
beys who should be tooting horns in- 
stead of idling or getting into mischief are 
to be kept busy, to state but one of the 
vital uses of the band. 

A system of school bands, 
fine symphonic band, 
in every community. The wind instrument 
classes should be stressed in the lower 
grades and the band organized in the sev- 
enth grade. 

It 1s better for each school building to 
have its own band rather than to have a 
central organization, as smaller organiza- 
tions make for efficiency and the time it 
takes to go from one building to another 
s a deterrent factor. If held out of school 
time many pupils who should be in the 
band will be unable to attend rehearsals. 
A joint concert of several school bands 
often forms an attractive feature of a 
season’s work. 

Without balance the band is ineffect- 
ive, and no one gets full value for the 
time spent on it. There are two ways to 
secure the necessary balance. The long 
distance plan is to raise the right number 
and kind of players. This takes a lot of 
time, but every band leader should begin 
this plan and keep it going all the time. 
Every community band should have a 


headed by a 
should be developed 
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“kid band’ to draw from, when 
there are no bands in the schools. 

The short distance way means 
taking all the players available and 
getting as good a balance as pos- 
sible at once. There are very few 
well balanced bands, because the 
leader is apt to work only on this 
later plan and neglect the former. 

We will begin with the second 
and short way We must, of course, 
give every pupil a chance, but we 
must also see that every one takes 
advantage of the chance, so that 
all get the best out of the work. 


Some standard must be. in the 
mind of the leader as he gathers 
all the players into the band for 


the first time We will suppose this 
is a senior high school. We find 
further on in this article the list of 
instruments of the ideal symphonic band. 

A band with this instrumentation can 
play any sort of music and should be the 
ideal in the mind of the leader. The mem- 
bership in this band should ultimately be 
limited to the best players only, but at first 


there should be some concessions. The 
quickest way is to treat each part as a 
separate unit clear down the line. For 


example, suppose a number of saxophones 
present themselves. Needing one soprano 
saxophone, the best one should be selected 
and put in the band. The rest of the play- 
ers of the soprano saxophones may take 
their choice, either change to some other 
instrument or go into the second band 
where all may play without regard to bal- 
ance. Let it be known all through the high 
and grade schools that but one soprano 
saxophone can be used in the best band, 
toward which all are striving, and the be- 
ginners on saxophones will take warning 


and will begin to study something that 
will give them a chance to get into the 
best organization. This will give a fine 


start to both plans suggested above. 

As another example, let us take the cor- 
nets. Many of these will apply, as next to 
the saxophone the cornet is the most pop- 
ular instrument. The four best of these 
should be placed in the first band and the 
rest of them given their choice between 
going into the second band or changing to 
another instrument and going into the first. 
Let it also be known throughout all the 
system of bands that but four cornets can 
enter the first band and pupils contemplat- 
ing cornet study will consider their chances 
and select the instrument to be played 
with more care than usual. 

Supposing one of the disappointed cor- 
net players decides to get a French horn, 
He should be put into the first band at 
once and the fact announced through the 
whole system that when a pupil takes up a 
new instrument he can rise clear to the 
top if there is no competition on his in- 
strument. On the other hand, the more 
instruments of the same kind the keener 
the competition and the better player one 
must be to hold his place. 

It may be thought that placing a green 
player in the best band wilf hurt the en- 
semble. It will for but it is per- 
fectly amazing rapidly a 
can learn anything when the 


a time, 
how youngster 
proper incen- 
given him, The new 
manfully to bring himself to the 
level of the rest of the band. At first he 
should not be allowed to play very much 


when the band appears in public, but re 


tive is player will 


strive 


ft 
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should always appear with them and play 
the few notes that he can play correctly. 
All players on all instruments should 
understand that promotion depends upon 
ability, conduct and vacancies. Demotions 
depend on the same. With this double 
plan of organization, up and down, and 
“crossed,” the competition will be keen 
and transfers from one instrument to an- 


other will seem logical and will be easily 
made. But let the leader always use tact. 

To develop his band effectively the 
leader must have a definite sized and 
definitely balanced ensemble in mind_ to 
begin with and then stick to it until it 
becomes a definite reality. This takes 


time and he is often tempted to make con- 
cessions here and there, but this is gener- 
ally fatal. Carrying out this plan may 
cause temporary hardship to a few, but 
the final result will fully compensate for 
any of these temporary difficulties, and 
there is always the second band with its 
unlimited membership. 

This same plan should be worked in all 


junior high schools and eight grade 
buildings. 
The membership in the upper band 


should be limited strictly as to number 
first and then quality. 

It is a good plan to have an extra player 
on each part who rehearses with the first 
band, and stands ready to fill in when 
someone cannot be present. These extra 
players may or may not be members of the 
second band. They may play with the band 
in the ‘Tutti’ passages and be ready to 
play the solo passages when necessary. It 
is well to look forward to graduation 
time and be training enough of these un- 
derstudies to fill in the band the 
time comes. 

It should be remembered that the qual- 
ity of the performance of this first band 
and all others also must be constantly 
perfected, for, if the ensemble not 
erow musically the motive for joining it 
at all is lost, and the whole system is a 
failure. 


when 


does 


Suitability of Instruments 

Students often select an instrument 
which is unsuited to their physical make- 
up, and it is well for the leader to pass 
upon the selection and advise against 
choosing the wrong instrument. 

Cornet players must have thin lips and 
even front teeth, Sharp or uneven teeth, 
or upper and lower not in alignment, 
would make playing painful in the extreme. 
Pupils with thick lips should be transferred 
to instruments with larger mouth pieces, 
such as altos, trombones, baritones or 
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tubas, according to the thickness of the 
lips. All brass players need even front 
teeth. Reed instrument players must have 
even lower teeth. Oboe and bassoon play- 
ers should have even upper and lower 
teeth. Good whistlers are the best material 
for flute and piccolo players, 


Buying Instruments 


How shall the instruments be acquired, 
who shall pay for them and what shall be 
purchased first? 

The solo instruments will be purchased 
by the players without much urging, but 
the less well-known instruments must be 
furnished, such as the French horns, 
oboes, bassoons, tubas, and so forth. 

The board of education should be asked 
to furnish these instruments as a part of 
the school equipment, the same as it 
does for other branches of study. This 
part of the music system may be consid- 
ered vocational as well as cultural. Let 
us contrast the vocational equipment in 
the usual high school in the matter of ma- 
chinery with that for music. Thousands 
for the one and usually nothing for the 
other. Now contrast the number who will 
use their vocational training in one and 
in the other. Music makes the superior 
showing. Many boards of education are 
furnishing funds to buy instruments. 

Buying instruments is a fine outlet for 
the energies of parent-teacher associations, 
It is also a project which will make a 
strong appeal to chambers of commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions’ clubs. In fact, 
local clubs of all kinds may be interested. 

Philanthropically inclined people will 
here find a very concrete way to help. 
Many a talented pupil, if given an instru- 
ment and a few lessons, will later become 
self-supporting either wholly or in part. 

Concerts of all kinds may be given and 
the proceeds used to buy instruments. 
This gives an added reason for studying 
the music, but it is a very slow way to 
raise money. 

Vaudeville and minstrel shows, given by 
students, have value and are popular. 
Student organizations often help with this 
fund. Tag day also helps. Managers of 
picture theatres often allow organizations 
to take over a certain number of perform- 
ances and share the profits accruing from 
the increased sale of tickets. Old paper 
sales are a goodly source of: income* 

The value of these efforts is not only 
that they raise funds, which is, of course, 
the primary objective, but that they serve 
to keep students and public reminded of 
the importance of developing the band. 

Care must be used in buying the instru- 
ments. They should all be “low-pitch.” 
Nothing is so discouraging as trying to 
make music with instruments that cannot 
be tuned together. 

Good instruments should also be pur- 
chased. They are fat easier to play and 
the mortality by discouragement is far 
less. 


Instrumentation 


In planning the system of bands pro- 
vision should be made for units of various 
sizes. This may not be possible at first 
but with some definite scheme in mind the 
results will finally be worth while. 


Band for an Eight Grade Building (36 Pieces) 


Twelve B flat clarinets.. One E flat 
clarinet. One piccolo or flute. One alto 
saxophone. One tenor saxophone. One 
C melody saxophone (three may be used 
if separate music is provided for each 
one). One baritone saxophone. Six cor- 
nets. Three French horns, mellophones or 
E flat altos. Three trombones or two 
trombones and one tenor horn. One bari- 
tone. Two E flat tubas, small size upright. 
One bass drum, One snare drum (two 
may be used). One pair cymbals. 


*One school raised $230 in three days by 
having the pupils cart old papers from their 
homes and dispose of them to a junk dealer, 


Junior High School Band (54 Pieces) 


Sixteen B flat clarinets. Two E flat 


clarinets, One piccolo. One Oboe, One 
bassoon. One alto saxophone. One tenor 
saxophone. One baritone saxophone. 


Three C melody saxophones, if separate 
music provided. (Do not allow them to 
play the oboe music.) Four cornets. Two 
trumpets. Four French horns, mello- 
phones or E flat altos—or four French 
horns and four E flat altos or mellophones, 
one horn and one alto on each part (an 
excellent way to teach French horn). 
Three trombones. Two baritones. Four 
E flat tubas, small size, upright. One bass 
drum, Two snare-drums, One pair cym- 


bals. 
Symphonic Band (68 Pieces) 
Two piccolos (interchangeable with 
flutes). Two E flat clarinets. Twenty- 


four B, flat clarinets. Two alto clarinets. 
One bass clarinet. Two alto saxophones, 
or one soprano and one alto, One tenor 
saxophone. One baritone saxophone. One 
bass saxophone. Two oboes. One Eng- 
lish horn. Two bassoons. Four cornets. 


Two trumpets. Two fluegel horns. Four 
French horns. Two baritones. Three 
trombones (two tenor and one bass). Six - 
tubas (two E flat and four BB flat). 
Timpani. One snare drum, One bass 
drum. One pair cymbals. 
Minimum Band of 21 Pieces 
The National Instrumental Committee 


of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference suggests the following instrumen- 
tation for a minimum band of twenty-one 
pieces: 

Four clarinets. Two saxophones (bari- 
tone and tenor or alto). Four cornets. 
Three horns. One baritone. Three trom- 
bones. Two tubas. Two drums. 


Thirty-Seven Piece Band 


Twelve B flat clarinets (three first, three 
second, three third and three fourth). One 
E flat clarinet. One flute and_ piccolo. 
One oboe. One bassoon. Two saxophones 
(E flat alto and B flat tenor, or two C 
melodies. Or one alto clarinet and one B 
flat tenor or C saxophone). 

One alto clarinet. One bass clarinet 
or bass saxophone. Four cornets. Two 
‘trumpets. One fluegel horn, | Three 
French horns. Three trombones, One 
baritone. Three tubas (one E flat and two 
BB flat preferred). Two drums (bass and 
snare). 

The Community Band 


The community band would do well to 
take one of these suggested instrumenta- 
tions and work toward it as their goal. 
When that is reached, it should: work for 
the next one, until the community possesses 
a real symphonic band that can give the 
people concerts of all kinds. Many of the 
suggestions in this booklet apply to the 
community band, organized outside of the 
schools, and including Rotary Club, Boy 
Scout, American Legion bands, and so 
forth, as well as to the school ensembles. 

The law in many states now allows a 
community to tax itself to support a band. 
Why not, therefore, buy any needed instru- 
ments aah are lacking out of public 
funds, just as a fire engine is bought. A 
fine band may be made to put out many 
mental fires, resulting from restlessness 
and discontent, just as the fire engine puts 
out physical fires. It is also an invaluable 
constructive force, as a pleasure-and relax- 
ation-bringing agency, in addition to being 
protective. Further information concern- 
ing state band laws may be secured from 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, including a full résumé of 
these laws in the various states. 


Seating of the Symphonic Band 


The seating plan of the symphonic band 
shown on the next page may be used as a 
pattern for the seating of smaller bands. 
Just leave out the missing instruments and 


bring the remaining instruments closer 
together, keeping to the same general plan. 


Credits 


Credits should be given pupils who play ° 


in the band, if their work is worth it. If 
they merely play occasionally for the fun 
of it, they should receive no credit. Mu- 
sic should not be looked upon as a snap; 
the music credits that are given in the 
schools should be earned. 


Attendance 

The attendance should be taken by the 
librarian or other officer appointed. A 
seating plat with movable cards is the 
best way to do it. No time should ever 
be taken to call the roll, and certainly the 
leader should never do it. His time is 
fully occupied otherwise. 


Rehearsal Time 

It is often a problem to induce school 
authorities to admit that music study is 
education and give school time for it. 
When this is admitted and there is a 
teacher available who can teach the band, 
the rest is but a matter of time, work and 
careful planning. 

All bands should meet in school time 
where possible, have a specified number of 
periods weekly, and be an integral part of 
the school workt. When pupils are al- 
lowed to substitute music for other and 
less useful subjects the work will amount 
to something. More people earn their liv- 
ing by music than by any other profession, 
except school-teaching and one or two 
others, and when you include those who 
partly earn their living by music the num- 
ber probably equals the number of school 
teachers. Most of these professional mu- 
sicians earn money on the instrumental 
side, and the number is increasing every 
day. But this is only the vocational aspect 
of the question. When the educational, 
general cultural, ethical, and entertain- 
ment side of music are taken into account 
the thinking person will soon see that only 
a very useful subject indeed can hold its 
own with instrumental music in the schools. 

One or two weekly rehearsals will suf- 
fice for the bands in the grades. The 
bands of the junior and senior high schools 
should meet every day for one period. 

If the ensemble is efficiently organized 
an amazing amount of work can be accom- 
plished in a one hour daily rehearsal. The 
best time for rehearsals is the middle of 
the day. A school can generally arrange 
a program that will permit daily rehear- 
sals, if the principal is so inclined. Prac- 
tically every high school ‘has duplicate 
classes in some subjects. If every class 
that meets at the same time as the band 
has a duplicate at some other period the 
difficulty is solved. It is far better, as 
well as easier, to arrange to have a period 
every day than a double period two or three 
times a week, as the daily class always 
functions better than the intermittent 
class. After-school rehearsals are not 
usually so satisfactory, although they are 
often held in grade schools. It is obviously 
unfair to penalize music students with 
after-school classes when other vocational 
subjects are taught during school hours. 
The music profession is better paid than 
any of the other vocations taught in the 
schools. In the face of these facts a fair- 
minded board of education will not refuse 
school hours and equal credits for music 
work, if properly approachedt. If this 
full recognition cannot be secured imme- 


y7It should be noted however, that in 
Rochester, where a remarkable system of 
bands and orchestras has been built up, and 
in a great many other cities, the rehearsals 
are held after school, though school credit 
is given. . 


¢For “ammunition” to be used in persuad- 
ing boards of education see ‘‘Music and Child- 
hood,’”’ prepared by the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, “The Value of Musical 
Training to Children in Schools of: America,” 
by George H. Gartlan, and “The Giving of 
High School Credits. for Private Music 
Study A Survey,” all obtainable from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic, 45 West 45th Street, New York. 


diately, a beginning should: 
made utilizing after school hor 
all the children profit by thi 
their interest can be aroused to tl 
where the work becomes pleasure, 

(This article will be continued 
ErupbeE for July.) 


Bring Out the Melod 


By Blanche D, Pickering 


VERY often students, in playing 
which has a melody in either + 
left hand, do not bring out the mel 
play both hands in the same to 
example of. this kind is seen in» 
lowing measure: 


Andante M.M. d-= 56-63 
5 Fi 


The above is taken frotm, the 
Hymn, in Matthew's Standard 
Course, Book I. The right-hand 
should be brought out in a singi 
and the left hand should be playe 
softly than the right. TI tell 4 ? 
imagine that the right hand is a sin 
the left hand its accompanist, An 
panist must not play as loud as the 
therefore the left-hand accomp 
must be subordinated, 


Playing for Daddy 


By Alice M. ‘Steede 


“PERSONALLY, | derive more pleast 
hearing a little first-grade piece wel 
than from an advanced piece that 
slightly too difficult for the 7 | 


on reflection, we must all — 
From the first year or so of her 
education the pupil is not often 
of playing anything, that is, in 2 
great musical merit; but everyone i 
ested in seeing a little eightey-ol 
anything well, and she can give” 
deal of pleasure in a small way ; ar 
at an early stage, she can n always h 
little piece that sh 
To insure this, some li 
to the child’s own mi 
It may be only a little vo 
exercise, but it must be somet 
child likes well enough to wor! 
and thoroughly. It will take t 
weeks, or even a month, = 4 it 
played really well, that is, witl 
takes, with some variety of to ne 
memory. 
Any music that has passe shes 
even though it is found in the 
instruction book, should be singled 
having a gold star placed against it 
acts as a useful stimulus to the i 
severance and, poss she is asked ° 
for “Daddy,” or “for compa 
izes at an he, age the advantages ' 
ing a repertoire upon which she ce 


I believe that much of t 
of music now put forth for 
poses is on mistaken lines. It 
the pupil's intelligence, and toc 
not childike but merely bab 
cational composers and writ 
their minds back to their o 
they will remember that when the’ 
(say) ten they rather liked being 
as if they were twelve, but th 
thing in the way of games 0 
seemed to suggest they w 
seven.—Ferstr in THe Mus 


_ 

The author of this article, who has been for a number of years 
or of music 1 South Side High School, Newark, N.J., and is con- 
of the Newark Philharmonic Society, makes a specialty of the music 
-h. Under his direction were given the first performance in America 


| 4 
“HOSE HORRID Inventions! 
! Those awful Fugues!” How 
* many students of music, and how 
isteners have said just that! Have 
er thought why people do not talk 
paragingly of other composers ? 
lo students always complain about 
;, Schumann and Bach; and why do 
ke so readily to Beethoven, Schu- 
nd Chopin? Because Beethoven, 
rt, and Chopin almost play them- 
even an uninspired player can 
hem sound interesting; the rhythm 
2 melody carry their compositions 
But Brahms, Schumann, and Bach 
not only playing but also a great 
thought. And thought cannot be 
from a book of technical exercises, 
: were a problem in finger agility. 
that we had a book of exercises 
1 agility | 


Expression in Bach 


first essential in playing Bach is to 
r the queer but common notion that 
tsic is devoid of shading, phrasing, 
nt. Bach wrote most of his music 
- expression marks of any sort, it is 
n fact, he seldom gives any clue 
the speed or character of the piece. 
2 reason is not that there was no 
or such directions, but simply that 
rote music to be performed under 
1 direction, and there was no need 
1 to write into the manuscript re- 
3 of speed, volume of tone, or dis- 
n of accent. If we find in modern 
-of Bach the same absence of ex- 
1 marks, it is because editors hesi- 
tamper with the music of such a 
not because the music is inexpres- 


§ are in the habit of thinking that 
ust use only the editor’s brains, 
sheir own. It is only after years 
ey learn the necessity of thinking 
dently. Hence they have a tend- 
: play Bach in a mass, at a fixed 
f intensity, and with a scrupulous 
ice of everything that might make 
1 like modern music, which is made 
ble by means of accents, gradations 
d and of volume, and phrasing or 
tion. Yet Bach is considered one 
most modern of composers, despite 
t that he died almost two hundred 
go. If his music is so vital that 
peak of “Bach and other moderns,” 
sy to see at once that the perform- 
f this music must be thoroughly 

in character, and that the level, 
xercise style of playing is far from 
c. a 


Making Bach Attractive 


HIS article we shall consider a 
of the ways in which the student 
ke his playing of Bach more artis- 
More attractive. The most impor- 
int of all takes its departure from 
ilow's famous mot, “In the begin- 
ore was rhythm.” Bach is remark- 
“ar in rhythm, It was absolutely 
'y to his method of musical com- 
to have such clear outlines, for he 
eloped a whole piece from 
ne. The more individual the 
More intelligible will be its 
opments. Individuality was 
r by unusual skips in the 


hose Horrid Inventions! 
Hints on the Art of Playing the Music of Bach 


By PHILIP GORDON 


melody (as in the F-minor Fugue, “Well 
Tempered Clavichord, volume 1”) or by 
striking rhythms. Frequently these rhythms 
are so vivacious that one wonders how 
they could have been created by the 
composer of ‘such serious works as the 
“B-Minor Mass” and the “St. Matthew 
Passion.” But the sooner the pupil learns 
to appreciate the rhythmic gayety of Bach, 
the sooner his playing will hold the atten- 
tion of his audience. 

Study the following examples closely. 
All of them are so distinctive in rhythms 
that they must be interesting to student 
and listener alike. The first excerpt is 


syncopated to such an extent that it is 
seally quite jazzy. 
Bx.1 


There is unmistakable laughter in the 
second and third, the latter of which in 
its opening measure seems to imitate 
whistling. 


7 i 


The fourth example is rough and boister- 
ous in its humor. 
Ex.4 


ok eee 
Base ae eee Se eee 
Set dim, 


As you see, it requires a good deal of 
staccato, sforsando, and accentuation to 
bring out the character of each theme; 
but is that not vastly different from the 
pallid style you hear so frequently? 

Here are two of Bach’s themes with 
which to experiment. 


Ex.5 
Allegretto 


Study them, decide what to do to bring 
out their rhythmic outlines. Observe how 
they acquire life and meaning. 

It is equally important to follow the 
course of the themes through the com- 
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of the master’s humorous cantata, “Phoebus and Pan,” and the first public 


performance of the “Peasant Cantata.” 
student how to play the music of the great John Sebastian Bach. 


In this article Mr. Gordon tells the 
bach 


may be made areal delight tnrough carefitl practice.) 


position, bringing them out above the web 
of counterpoint wherever they occur, even 
if in-the bass or the middle voices. The 
right hand may be playing a subordinate 
part, and you distort the whole piece if 
you constantly emphasize the right hand 
to the exclusion of the true melody. Take 
the B-flat Minor Prelude in the first vol- 
ume of the “Well Tempered Clavichord” 
and trace the development of the motive 
of three notes throughout the piece. The 
results will surprise you. Note especially, 
the very end, where the motive occurs in 
the tenor, just when you would think the 
composer had no further use for his theme. 


Go over the Gavotte of the “Fifth Eng- 
lish Suite” in the same way, outlining the 
opening motive of three notes, clearly, but 
with grace and delicacy. In the second 
half of the piece you will find it in the 
left hand several times. 


Importance of Phrasing 

Phrasing is of the utmost,importance in 
Bach, because the music is generally com- 
plex in structure. You will appreciate the 
problem if you will take the opening sen- 
tence of Milton's “Paradise Lost” and try 
to read it with such inflection, punctuation, 
and distribution of emphasis that the 
meaning will be clear despite the length 
and complexity of the sentence. The prob- 
lem is the same with Bach, though here 
it is augmented by the fact that there 
may be two or three different melodies 
sounding at the same time, each requiring 
its own peculiar phrasing. 

One of the first sources of difficulty in 
phrasing Bach is the double structure of 
many of the melodies. In example 2 we 
see such a melody. The essential notes 
A, G, F, E are imbedded in the general 
mass, which also contains the relatively 
important reiterated figure in sixteenths 
(C, B, C). Similar in plan is this theme 
from the “B-minor Mass :” 


Here there is no difference of rhythm to 


distinguish the different parts of the 
theme, as there was in example 2; every- 
thing must be made clear by the phrasing 
alone. It is extremely difficult to play this 
theme intelligently, simple as it may seem 
at first sight. 

Take the subjects of the fugues in F- 
sharp minor and in B-minor in the first 
volume of “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” also the Prelude in B-flat minor, 
and analyze the melodies closely. 

A great help in phrasing the long lyric 
melodies of Bach is to compare them with 
sentences of poetry or prose. On first 
reading, a long sentence may be far from 
clear; one must search for subject, predi- 


cate and modifiers. So in melodies like 
the Airy in the “Fifth French Suite; com- 


plex as the outline may seem at first, it 
becomes perfectly clear when you go over 
it many times, dividing it into sections and 
giving each section its due emphasis. 
Ex.9 


Try to get a similar, clear picture of the 
Sarbabande in the “Second English Suite.” 

Under the head of expression it is easier 
to tell what ought to be done than to give 
specific directions for doing it. Expression 
is largely personal and it is the one ele- 
ment in musical performance that defies 
teaching. The most one can do is to sug- 
gest points that need to be considered in 
the art of expression. 

Gradations of tonal volume must be 
used copiously. It is true that the harpsi- 
chord and the organ could not pass grad- 
ually from piano to forte; and could only 
change suddenly from loud to soft. But 
that is no excuse for our failure to play 
expressively. 

There are times when the sudden change 
from forte to piano is intentional in Bach, 
as in example 10, 


Ex.10 


Sometimes such cases are recognized by 
Bach’s own designation—he used the full 
words, forte or piano; sometimes modern 
editors indicate f or p, and sometimes the 
player must recognize such passages for 
himself. But there are many melodies— 
by far the majority—that require a copi- 
ous use of crescendo and diminuendo. 
Such effects were not possible on Bach’s 
instrument, the harpsichord, but you will 
learn that Bach wrote not for one gen- 
eration but for all time. 

The sustaining pedal—the “loud” pedal 
—should be used, too, as occasion arises, 
even though Bach had no such pedal. The 
middle or sostenuto pedal is useful, also: 
in controlling some of the long notes that 
occur in “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” 


Rubato 

EMPO RUBATO, the gradual hasten- 

ing and retarding of the procession of 
beats, should be employed wherever it can 
contribute anything to the hearer’s under- 
standing of the music. This applies as 
much to a fugue subject as to a flowing 
melody. In the Air from the “Fifth Eng- 
lish Suite,” quoted above, the rubato would 
be used thus, approximately: slower to- 
ward the end of the second measure; fas- 
ter in the third, slowing up at the last 
note and for about two beats of the fourth 
measure; fifth measure, in tempo; slowing 
up on the last beat and into the first beat 
of the sixth measure; faster to the last 
beat of the seventh measure, and slower 
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to the end. Of course, all this must be 
accomplished gradually—so gradually as to 
be almost imperceptible to the hearer; 
otherwise the rubato becomes a series of 
temperamental jerks. 

The student should guard against taking 
the fast tempi too fast and the slow tempi 
too slowly. Bach’s rapid passages are not 
necessarily meant for bravura; frequently 
they constitute the true melody of the 
piece, as in the Prelude of the ‘“G-minor 


$ 
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Suggestions for Interesting Recital Programs 7 


RECITALS accustom the pupil to appearing before an 
audience, and keep both children and parents conversant 
with the work which the teacher is doing. Here are a 
few general and special suggestions which may prove 
useful : 


General Suggestions 


1. Plan to have at least three (or as many more 
as possible) “practice” or studio recitals and one 
“exhibition” recital in each term. 

2. For each one, have a miscellaneous program, which 
is always necessary with a mixed class, and a special 
program along the lines suggested below, for the second 
part of the evening. 

3. Have cards printed at the beginning of the term 
with these special subjects on and send them to those 
whom you wish to interest. 

4. Keep an indexed number of large ‘envelopes con- 
taining clippings from the Erupr, one each for each 
well-known composer, one for articles on teaching, one 
for articles on opera, and so on. ‘These are a great 
help when you are looking for material for your special 
subjects. 

5. Do not work alone. Wonderful programs may be 
given by uniting with an elocution or a vocal teacher. 


Special Programs 


1. Biographic Recitals :— 

A course that was successful for one whole year’s 
work, was to take for our special programs the study 
of two composers an evening. We selected one classi- 
cal and one modern, or, as the children put it, “a live one 
and a dead one,” and had a short paper or talk about 
each one, followed by one or more of his compositions 
that any of the pupils had been studying. Then each 
child told in one sentence, something which they had 
found out about either man. (For this we had them use 
clippings from the Erupr.) One of our best evenings 
was spent with Chopin and Percy Grainger. “Life 
Stories of the Great Composers” by Streatfeild, “Secrets 
of Success of Great Musicians’ by E. Pirani and 
“Music Masters Old an New” will be found very help- 
ful in preparing this recital. 

2. Feminist Recitals :— 

For this, have short papers on “Women Pianists,” 
“Women Composers,” “Famous Singers,” ‘What 
Women Have Done to Aid the Cause of Music.” Have 


Wiru the best of pupils, some time or other, the prac- 
tice period drags like lead. Sometimes it comes in the 
first. starting point of the child’s education, at other 
times the pupil may be expert at the art and yet loathe 
practice. As with a weed, get it while it is young. 

One of my pupils, a girl of twelve, took on a decided 
aversion to scales and exercises, Seeing that her musical 
ability was ebbing at an alarming rate, as shown in her 
playing and interest, I asked her what was the trouble. 

“Too tiresome,’ that was all. 

The next lesson I had some new ideas to try. 
playing the ‘D’ scale this way” I urged. 


Lapa 


English Suite.” 
sages is to make a melody sound like a 
finger exercise; as Bach is all too fre- 
quently made to sound. 
make the mistake of drawing out a slow 
melody to the point where it becomes im- 
possible to follow the sense. 
has to keep a Whole phrase in mind in 
to comprehend 
thought; if the tempo drags so that he 
cannot do this, the piece becomes meaning- 


To rush over such pas- less. 


Nor should one 
stupid. 


The listener sustaining the tones. 


the sequence of 


for any other player. 


By Irene Gray Huston 


a general discussion on the opportunities women have at 
present compared with past centuries. Program should 
be entirely of compositions by women. 

3. Parents’ Recital :— 

This is one which arouses great interest. Among the 
parents of your pupils, it is always possible to find 
those who sing or play or recite and who can be per- 
suaded to help for an evening. Ask a mother to sing 
to her daughter’s accompaniment and a father to play 
a duet with his son, and others to play some instru- 
ment or give a paper. 

4. Century Recital :— 

For this program, take up the music of each century 
from the earliest chants to the Futurists’ music. Have 
short talks on the similarity of styles of music, of 
architecture, of literature and of dress of each period. 
For example, is there no relation between Bach's writ- 
ings with its embellishments and seventeenth century 
architecure with its pointed arches, graceful turrents and 
intricate ornaments, and the style of dress with its laces 
and frills and curly wigs? Was it not the spirit of the 
time that gave us the early monastic music, the heavy 
columns and stately lines of Roman architecture, and 
the severely simple draperies which were worn then? 
Is it, perhaps, the twentieth century spirit which is 
giving us our ragtime, our Futuristic music, and our sky- 
scrapers? Good musical histories and talking machine 
records will be useful in this recital. 

5. Christmas or Easter Recital :-— 

For Christmas, use old carols and rounds for all to 
sing, and have a program of Christmas music. The 
Erupe gave a splendid list of selections for this a year 
ago, 


A program of spring songs and suitable pieces can ~ 


easily be selected for Easter, 

6. Quotation Recital :— 

As each number is played, have each pupil give a 
self-selected quotation or recitation to suit it, Whittier’s 
“Barefoot Boy” with Schumann’s “Joyous Farmer,” for 
example. 

7. Nations :— 

Have this national recital in costume, if possible. 
For example, have Tschaikowsky’s Italian Song played 
by a little girl in Italian costume; Moszkowski’s 
Spanish dances by some one in Spanish costume; a 
Hungarian Rhapsody by a Gipsy; and so on through the 
long list of characteristic Polish, Norwegian, French 
or American pieces, 


Putting “Pep” Into Practice 


By William Francis Potter 


After seeing me playing it, she said, “But that is 
only the ‘D’ scale, and I can play that.’ 

Immediately I came back with, “But why don't you 
practice the scale? I know that you know the scale; 
but do you ever get rusty 2” 

She was forced to admit that she did so, so I took 
the advantage of a ‘temporary weakness and asked her 
to play the “D” scale as I did, beginning at the lowest 
“D” and playing to the highest “F-sharp” and back. She 
did, stumbling several times. 

When she finished she looked up and said, “it’s hard 
ISHstaltae 

The battle was won; for she had something to con- 
quer, and a different way to practice scales. 

With easy five finger exercises, variety can be obtained 
in the following manner: 


This accounts for the bored faces 
of listeners who think that the Air from 
the “D-major Suite” (usually played as a 
violin solo on the G string) is extremely 
Another point of importance in 
playing a slow melody is the necessity of 
This: is more diffi- 
cult on the piano than on the violin, but 
it is fully as important for the pianist as 


Probably no other composer has suffered 


at the hands of performers as 
Bach. To play his music » 
analysis, study patience and tho, 


a huge task, and not many car 
plish it; but the student who i wi 


~~ 


devote his time to the study | 
more than amply rewarded in the 
ment of his mind and in the ins, 
which comes from an intimate ac 
ance with the music of the great Jo 


bastian, 


a 


8. Opera:— og 
Mave a paper on the “Story of the Growt n of ( 
and have some one tell in a few words 4 
opera from which a selection is played. H; 
gram selections from opera. ; x 
9. Symphonic Evening :— ee 
For this, have each come prepared to describe 
instrument of the symphony orchestra and bri 
a picture of it to show. For a social evening t 
game of Family Coach changed to a symphon 


ny or 

and each child representing an instrument, mal 
interesting ending. a a 
10. A Musical Game Evening :— ot 


There are many musical games which may be u 
fill in the second hour of a studio evening. Man 
be found in the Junior Supplement of the Ervne, 
are two of our favorites. — 

1, Tell a story, filling in words by writing ‘n 
signs on a blackboard and have the children writ 
one down as they recognize it. For example sta 
this—A farmer went to market with a ae of 
but, going round a # he upset and fell b on h: 

2. An Ear Puzzle. Tell a love story and play 
bars of familiar pieces and have the children fill 
names as in the last game. The heroine mig 
Clementine or Annie Laurie and might meet he: 
Away Down Upon the Swanee River, and so on, 
possibilities are endless. Daniel Bloomfield A 
book Musical Games and Puzzles is a very great he 

11. Indian Evening :— | 

The Erupr devoted one whole issue to Indian 
and it might well be used as the special subject 


recital. A splendid variety of material may be 
in the October, 1920, number. ° ie ; 
12. Piano and Elocution :— i 


This program would need careful collaboratio 

tween teachers. Here are a few suggestions,— 
Recitation seamen 

Piano Solo 

2. Reécitation® ....... ao eae “Battle of Wate 


Piano Solo..“Marche Militaire”. . Schuber 


t-T 
3. Recitation....“Ride from Ghent to Aix” 
Ride of Paul Re 

Piano Solo, or Duet ..“Cavalry Ride”. .Spi 
4. Selection from Mark Twain or Jerome K. Je 


Piano Solo..........s0ss5+eepssseenmemone 
id 


other complications are played, scales and € 
(five finger) can be mixed up in a manne 
provide new interest for the pupil. 


Regard it as odious to change anything 
the works of the masters, to omit anything o 
thing new, that is the greatest insult you c 
art.—Ropert SCHUMANN, h 


This 


Ragtime as Teaching Material 
wspoNDENT takes exception to an answer re- 
ven in the Round Table, in which it was stated 
best teachers do not give ragtime pieces to 


jils. He goes on to say: 


» people make the assertion that ‘ragtime’ 
eH abolished and, as this paper states, 
aught, or one would be ranked as a second-rate 
er. There is an erroneous impression amongst 
people as to what constitutes ragtime. ; 

» people think that classical and ragtime music 
vo different forms. Ragtime is as old as speech, 
\ is coeval with music. It is not, as generally be- 
1, a class of music suitable only for the dance- 
and beer saloon, but is simply an exaggerated 
of contra-tempo, which is found in scores of 
ld and new composers, both in sacred and secu- 
ympositions. Therefore, to prohibit the playing 
gtime, so-called, would be to prohit the playing 
any oratorios, operas and masterpieces. The 
3 of classical composers teem with examples, as 
acio’ and ‘Judas Maccabeus.’ ” 


» correspondent declares, it all depends upon 
inition you give to the word “ragtime.” As 
o piano music, the generally accepted meaning 
yord, and the one evidently understood by the 
ho asked the original question, is that it is a type 
that is founded upon the reiteration of a syn- 
-hythmic figure which, with some changes rung 


i 


\ 
is as follows: 4 | fi 


it is not the presence of this figure in itself 
ifits a piece for piano teaching. It is a form 
m which, although it subverts the normal accent 
‘easure, may yet be occasionally used by an art- 
oser to produce varied or piquant effects, as in 
of the operas, oratorios and other standard works 
J. But such a legitimate use by the masters 
earing whatever on the abuse of the rhythm by 
and popular composers, whose poverty of in- 
s shown in their harping upon a single rhythmic 
hich is, as a rule, joined to banal harmonies and 
'and is couched in a style devoid of pianistic 
| Some reputable modern composers, to be sure, 
empted to glorify ragtime, generally with only 
nt success, as in the case of Stravinsky and 
ndemith. Exceptions to the rule are Debussy’s 
‘olliwog’s Cake Walk and John Alden Carpen- 
lonaise Amiericaine, both of which claim an 
place in the teacher’s repertoire. 

ame correspondent scores heavily those piano 
who are themselves quite unable to perform in 
nd who devote so much time to the finicky de- 
technic that their pupils are never prepared to 
ir pieces as a whole. 

are two questions here which bear investgiation. 
y no one should pose as a piano teacher who 
acquired a respectable, at least, pianistic pro- 
and this proficiency should increase, rather than 
, with added teaching experience. It is a grave 
for a piano teacher to fill up his time so 
ily with lessons that his own practice is neg- 
Sooner or later he will reap the results of this 
 sceing other, more progressive teachers out- 
n in the race. Keep a certain hour in each day 
‘© perscnal work; and do not allow it to be 
by outside demands. 

1, while emphasizing nicety of details in pupils’ 
se that these details are finally unified and that 
vil thus builds up a repertory which he is com- 
) interpret well whenever called upon to do so. 
ecently invited to hear two little tpupils—brothei 
t—play, who had been studying for a few weeks 
he summer with a friend of mine who is 20 
+ Piano teacher. Each one played some technica! 
5 with care and discrimination as to varieties of 
Each then performed from memory a short 
study, koth slowly and faster, at the behest of 
her. Finally, each one interpreted—I use the 
\visedly—one of Schumann’s Children's Pieces, 
in such a way that each phrase was invested 
al poetic meaning and with melody aicely ad- 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


- Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 
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department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technicat prooiems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Questions Answered Department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


justed to accompaniment. Afterwards the boy played 
one of his own compositions, a clever little waltz which 
he had been encouraged to work out for his own delight. 

These children had, of course, some previous in- 
struction; but their summer’s work accomplished gratify- 
ing results in increased powers of both technic and in- 
terpretation. 

We cannot expect to make proficient performers out of 
all or even the majority of our pupils. Many children 
will, for some reason or another, abandon their piano 
study in later life. But their time has not been spent 
in vain if their musical insight has been aroused and if 
they have begun, even haltingly, to speak in the lan- 
guage of music. We have plenty of expert pianists, and 
reproducing pianos are multiplying their results. What 
we sorely need, however, is a more widespread musical 
intelligence and power of discriminating appreciation. 

To accomplish this end, a prime requisite is to culti- 
vate a taste for the best music. There is no more sense 
in a piano teacher’s use of musical doggerel, indeed, than 
there would be for a teacher of literature to present 
to his class rhyming advertisements of patent medicine 
or shaving soaps as an education in English poetry. It 
is the duty of a ‘piano teacher to encourage the study 
not of musical paste and tinsel but of those gems of 
musical thought that are readily accessible to whosoever 
will make use of them. So I reiterate that no self-re- 
specting teacher will fced his flock on popular ragtime 
jazz, or any other unworthy materials. 


A Pianist’s Daily Routine 


Of what should the practice consist for a pianist 
who devotes five hours per day to the subject, and 
who wishes to increase his repertoire? Please men- 
tion what finger exercises, scales, -arpeggios, chord 
studies, review, and so forth, he should use. 

My present repertoire consists of about fifty 
works, ranging from Bach to Debussy. 

R. M. 


Your practice time may be divided somewhat as foi- 
lows: 


(PF Meehnicmes gate cr aiet toed slate Cares 4 hour 
DP SHUdIES core acura eras gi eaeeraen ae 34 hour 
mM te ‘ f 

NEW PICCOe re Wleg- Moree Mint telay sia sis Stareeamenats 34 hour 
AP Interpretation « wcist awe .< ade 1 hour 
BM Memonriz nets) teen eae ces eens 1 hour 
Ga REView? PIECES: .m toni adltrs ster eaten yrs 1 hour 


MPotale asm Aetna Ocho obsts, shatters 5 hours 

Materials for No. 1 may be found in Philipp’s Com- 
plete School of Technic, and J. F. Cooke’s Mastering 
the Scales and Arpeggios. 

For advanced studies (2), I suggest Moscheles’ Op. 
70, Books 1 and 2; after these the studies of Chopin, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and Scriabin. 

For the new pieces (3), alternate a classic with a 
modern, a Beethoven Sonata with a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, and so forth. No. 4 will consist in interpretation 
work on the new piece of the preceding week, which, in 
No. 5, is finally memorized and placed on your permanent 
repertoire. 

For No. 6, divide the pieces which you have previously 
mastered into groups of three, and practice one group 
each day for “finishing points.” Take the groups in 
order, so that all are reviewed. 


Attention is called to an ad- 


vertisement in another part 


of this issue, describing the 


New Etude Educational Ser- 


vice Department. 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Practice, Metronome and Methods 


Miss L. Van A. propounds the following comprehen- 
sive queries : 

1. What is the right way to practice a lesson 
in order to get the most out of it? 

2. How do you set the metronome to determine 
the rapidity of such tempos as Allegro, Andante, 

« Allegretto, and so forth? 

3. Name different methods of piano playing, and 
show the points of difference between them. 

1. To be uniformly effective, piano practice should be 
conducted with both system and concentration. By the 
former, certain daily periods are set apart, and these 
periods are divided among the different items of the 
lesson so that each item is given its due share of atten- 
tion. But, to produce the best results from this system, 
the player should keep his mind constantly intent upon 
the work in hand, so that his fingers may be properly 
controlled, and all the details of touch and expression 
duly observed. Much practice is ineffective or even 
harmful just from lack of such attention on the student’s 
part. 

Finally, practice slowly until all difficulties are elim- 
inated. “Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 

2. Such tempo marks as you mention are relative and 
not absolute in their meanings. A composer, for instance, 
may write the word Allegro, which literally means 
cheerful or merry, over two pieces of marked difference 
in rapidity. Moreover, different pianists take the same 
piece at quite different degrees of speed. 

When the composer inserts a definite metronome mark, 
the problem is somewhat simplified, although even the 
composer himself is not always reliable. Schumann, 
for instance, is thought to have possessed a defective 
metronome, and accordingly to have indicated an unduly 
fast tempo for his works. When, however, metronome 
marks are added by editors, as in the case of Bach's 
compositions, such marks may be accepted merely as a 
statement of personal opinion, more or less authoritative 
according to the standing of the editor. 

But when there are no marks given, one should try 
to carry out the spirit of the piece, and to set the metro- 
nome accordingly. Only, in case of doubt, let the tempo 
err on the slow, rather than the fast side! 

3. Human nature is tond of labels: and many so- 
called piano “methods” are really labels tacked upon the 
teachings of eminent piano pedagogs who have given 
little, if any, authority for such names. 

Piano technic has grown through a number of phases. 
each of which had its peculiar features. Before the 
time of Bach, for instance, the thumb was used little, if 
at all, and the other fingers were held quite flat on the 
keys. Then the thumb was brought up and the fingers 
curved. In this phase, stress was placed upon a quiet 
hand, so that the desire to strengthen the tone resulted 
in raising the fingers high, and hitting the keys hard, as 
was done in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Later, modern ideas were instituted by such masters as 
Liszt and Chopin, by which much more freedom in hand- 
position was permitted, while stress was placed on relax- 
ation, arm-weight, and so forth. 

To enumerate and explain. all the varied fads and 
fancies which resulted from these gradual changes would 
require a good sized book, and would lead us into a sea 
of complexities. Fortunately, pianists are coming to 
recognize only one final method—the method of “com- 
mon sense,” and to abandon a mere slavish adherence to 
the dicta of prominent teachers, however valuable such 
dicta may he if applied with proper discretion, 
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BEETHOVEN'S WAR-TIME MUSIC 

THE recent Great War had such a crush- 
ing effect upon creative effort in music that 
it is hard to realize how much really great 
music was produced during the Napoleonic 
wars a century ago. Conditions were much 
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the same, Central Europe was constantly 
being invaded. Money greatly depreciated 
in value. Thrones tottered and fell, yet 


through it all Beethoven and many others 
did some of their best work. 

Beethoven was assisted by the fact that 
Archduke Rudolph, Lobkowitz and others 
“together guaranteed him an income of 
4,000 paper florins, nominally $2,000, but 
only $1,450 in real money,” says W. H. 
Humiston, in a brief monograph on 
Beethoven. 

“On May 12, 1809, the French entered 
Vienna and warlike conditions were not 
very comforting to the Viennese or to 
Beethoven, who was much annoyed by the 
firing. In spite of this he went on com- 
posing, and the last and best piano concerto 
in E flat known as the Emperor, was writ- 
ten during this year, as well as the spring 
quartet in the same key, opus 74, known as 
the Harp Quartet, on account of the 
numerous passages played pizzicato and 
cuggesting a harp. The piano sonata in F 
sharp, opus 78, a favorite of the com- 
poser’s, was also written during this year. 

“Another ‘programme’ work was begun, 
the Sonato in E flat, opus 8la, known as 
Les Adieux, lV Absence, et le Retour. This 
was to commemorate a trip by the Arch- 
duke ; it was finished on his return and ded- 
icated to him. During the first part of 1810 
was written the music to Goethe’s Egmont: 
an overture, two songs, several entr’actes 
and ‘melodrama’ music.” 


There 73 an idea very prevalent that 
good music is hard to understand—some- 
thing difficult, recondite, abstruse. That 
is quite a mistake—Sir Henry Hapvow. 


SAID BY BRAHMS 

In us Recollections of Brahms, George 
Henschel includes some letters received 
from the great composer. Chiefly they re- 
late to transitory things, but a few pass- 
ages here and there are worth quoting: 

Brahms notoriously disliked taking part 
in concerts, and the fact evidently caused 
him some embarrassment. “At least you 
should give up believing in the rumor 
that I had a special dislike for English 
concert-rooms. No more so than for 
others. Into none of them do I ever go 
with pleasure, and people ought to see how 
it is easier for me being caught once in a 
while in the snare of a German invitation, 
than undertaking the long journey to Eng- 
land followed by a restless stay there. You 
really could explain matters from time to 
time as they really are. I have just enough 
to do with concerts anyhow and fight 
against it on the continent as well as over 
there. Well—don’t forget Richter 
and explain to the old and new Phil- 
harmonists what a grateful heart I have 
—but what a shy one!” 

About metronome markings Brahms 
says: “I think here as with all other music 
the metronome is of no value. As far at 
least as my experience goes, everybody 
has, sooner or later, withdrawn his metro- 
nome marks. Those which can be found 
in my works—good friends have talked me 
into putting them there, for I myself have 
never believed that my blood and a me- 
chanical instrument go well together. The 
so-called ‘elastic’ tempo is moreover not 
a new invention. ‘Con discrezione’ should 
be added to that as to many other things. 
Is this an answer? I know no better one; 
but what I do know is’ that I indicate 
(without figures) my tempi, modestly, to 
be sure, but with the greatest care and 
clearness.” 


Most composers write uproariously be- 


catise they are unable to set down a good 
melody—W. J. Henperson. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


NAPOLEON AND MEHUL 


“Kippinc” Napoleon might seem to have 
been a dangerous game, but Méhul did so 
successfully enough to win the warm re- 
gard of that imperious personage, accord- 
ing to Mary Hargrave in The Earlier 
lirench Musicians. 

“Napoleon had a great liking for Méhul, 
not entirely for his musical genius, which 
he did not altogether appreciate, but be- 
cause he was personally sympathetic,” says 
this author. “Méhul always dined once a 
week at Malmaison and the First Consul 
was fond of discussing music with him, as 
with other artists. He frankly thought the 
Conservatoire and Méhul’s own composi- 
tions too 'tudesque’ and ‘scientifique.’ His 
idea was that music should be pleasing to 
the ear, the present school was too noisy. 


He preferred the Italian School of light 
cpera (Paisiello), and so forth. 

“Méhul, by way of reply, showed surpris- 
ing versatility by composing (incognito) 
the music of /’Irato, a light opera bouffe 
completely different from his usual style. 
Marsollier had written the amusing libretto, 
but Méhul did not acknowledge his share 
of the work at first. It was announced as 
an Italian opera with French words, music 
by ‘Signor Fiorelli, and was performed 
during the Carnival (17th February, 1801). 
The result was an extraordinary success 
and a great triumph for Méhul when he 
disclosed his identity with ‘Signor Fiorelli,’ 

“Bonaparte was delighted with the hoax 
and begged Méhul to ‘deceive him often 
in this way,’ a doubtful compliment. 
Méhul dedicated I’'/rato to him when it 
was published.” 


GLINKA’S CHILDHOOD 


Micnaryt IvanovitcH GLINKA, composer 
of A Life for the Czar, and thereby the 
founder of modern Russian music, was 
born in 1804. He was a sickly child made 
sicklier by a grandmother who inspired 
him with a morbid dread of disease that 
proved to be life-long, according to Mon- 
tagu-Nathan, his biographer. 

“He was ‘piously inclined,” says Mon- 
tagu-Nathan, “drew pictures of churches 
in chalk on the floor, and appropriately 
followed this up, as soon as he could 
read—which was at a remarkably early age 
—by reciting passages from the Scrip- 
tures so impressively as to bring tears to 
the eyes of his doting grandmother and 
her elderly cronies. 

“His musical predispositions were man- 
ifested by a craving for every kind of bell- 
sounds; he sought to imitate the clanging 


that penetrated the walls of the house by 
playing bell-ringer on two copper vessels. 
When he was unwell he was given some 
small hand-bells, that appear to have served 
to maintain a strength of spirit. Pres- 
ently his fondness for the Bible gave place 
to a keen interest in books of travel. 

“On his grandmother's death, his parents, 
alarmed at the disastrous effects of this 
régime of mollycoddle, made an attempt 
to restore their child to a normal condi- 
tion of body and mind; they were too late. 
Glinka’s life was spent in combating not 
only real but imaginary complaints.” 

Glinka’s father frequently entertained 
lavishly. The playing of Russian folk- 
tunes by a wind-band during supper-time 
greatly delighted the budding composer, 
and doubtless laid the foundations for his 
life work of developing the national mu- 
sical resources of his country. 


ITALIAN OPERA—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STYLE 


EIGHTEENTH century Venice had eight 
opera houses, while Naples had four or 
five, including the San Carlo, one of the 
largest in Europe, Romaine Rolland re- 
minds us in his Musical Tour. Compiling 
his information chiefly from Burney and 
De Brosses, he takes us to witness a typi- 
cal opera night. 

“The performance begins, as a rule, at 
eight o'clock, and ends about half-past 
twelve. The cost of the places in the par- 
terre is a paule (twelve cents American) 
unless admission is free, as is often the 
case in Venice and Naples. The public is 
noisy and inattentive; it would seem that 
the peculiar pleasure of the theatre, 
dramatic emotion, counts for very little. 
The audience chats at its ease during part 
of the performance... Visits are paid from 
box to box. At Milan, ‘each box opens out 
of a complete apartment, having a room 
with a fireplace and all possible conveni- 
ences, whether for the preparation of re- 
freshments or for a game of cards. On 
the fourth floor a faro-table is kept open 
on either side of the building as long as 
the opera continues.’ ‘At Bologna, the 


ladies make themselves thoroughly at 
home; they talk, or rather scream, during 
the performance, from one box to that 
facing it, standing up, clapping and shout- 
ing Bravo! As for the men, they are 
more moderate; when an act has finished, 
and it has pleased them, they content them- 
selves with shouting until it is performed 
again. In Milan, ‘it is by no means 
enough that everybody should enter into 
conversation, shouting at the top of his 
voice, or that one should applaud, by yell- 
ing, not the singing, but the singers, as 
soon as they appear and all the time they 
are singing.’ 

“Besides this, the gentlemen in the par- 
terre have long sticks, with which they 
beat the benches as hard as they can. They 
have colleagues in the boxes of the fifth 
tier, who, at this signal, throw down thou- 
sands of leaflets containing a  sonetto 
printed in praise of the signora or the vir- 
tuoso who has just been singing. All the 
occupants of the boxes lean half out of 
them to catch these leaflets; the parterra 
capers about and the scene closes with a 
general ‘Ah!’ as though they were ad- 
miring a Midsummer night bonfire.” 


MUSIC AFTER THE 
TERROR 
ALtuoucn Grétry declared that 
musical works were inspired dy 
Kevolution, declares Mary Harg 
The Earlier French M usicians, it 
the fault of those in authority, 
much to encourage the Arts, ¢ 
music. Chénier, doubtless, Broic 
ideas when he proposed the insti 
a Conservatoire de Musique, 
“Even in the Reign of Terror 
vention respected music, recogni 
power of a song like the =. 
inspire armies. One of the first ac 
Revolutionary authorities, as far 
1789, had been to grant theatres 4 
to manage their own affairs, and a 
diate consequence of this was the 
sal of a troupe of Italian artists y 
management -of Marie Antoinett 
dresser, whose place at the thé4 
deau was taken by French actor 
were soon in keen rivalry with th 
Comique. ae 
“Singers and actors no doubt 1 
the lost magnificence of court + 
ances, where scenery, costumes, 0 
were on a lavish scale. Under 
régime, too, a generous if arbitr 
tcm of pensions and royal gifts 
warded genius. Old artists especi 
the loss of this support, but the 
ones, like Méhul, greeted the new « 


dieu, the youngest of all. The 
obliged to take part in the numer 
triotic fétes and to collaborate in 
productions for those occasions.” 
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sale ne 


I cannot detect any suggestion o; 
ness in much of the modern music. 
It will be a sorry day for music 
non-melodic school ever obtains th 
hand.—Si1r Frepertc Cowen, — 

Koy 

WANTED—A MODERN BER 

“Mucu of recent orchestral writi 
persistently lavish of its resources t 
individual characteristics of the var' 
struments are obliterated altogethe 
marks Sir Charles Villiers Stanforc 
Musical Composition. —_ | 

“Composers have been naturall 
netized by the richness and s 
Wagner obtains with his orc 
ments of clumax, and have st 
all over their scores irrespect 
of color and design. Every | 
highly colored as its neighbo 
power of strong contrast disap} 

“This is the precise reverse 
chestral theories of the most im 
and experimental orchestrator 
times, Berlioz. He knew 
glories and beauties of indi 
ments to encourage his successors 
them all into a cauldron and 
together. If his invention and 1 
power had been equal to his poetti 
mand over the orchestra; if, 
had been as great a draughtsn 
a colorist, his influence wou 
Qaramount at the present da 
bined characteristics of Wagni 
lioz, the collectiveness of the | 
individualism of the other, if 
their music had been on an eqi al 
have kept the orchestral road 
luxurious outbursts are often 
ceal poverty of invention, ‘T 
number of staves in the scot 
the number of ideas,’ was an 
ment by a great conductor.” 
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, playable,of all of Mr. Himmelreich’s many successful transcriptions. Grade 8, 


One of the most brilliant 
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“Tt is truly marvelous with what 
suppleness the Baldwin responds 
to every intention of the artist and 
permits him to realize every effect, 
dynamic or technical, every nuance 
of expression, even the most deli- 
cate. Iam truly happy that I have 
chosen the Baldwin.” 

In this high esteem, the enduring 
purity and resonance of Baldwin 
tone is held alike by Gieseking, 
Bachaus, dePachmann, Carreras and 


A SUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR Piano as the artists 
do. The book, ““How Artists Choose 
Their Pianos,” will help you in select- 
ing the instrument for your home. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. 


dozens of other great pianists of 
past and present generations. 


You will share the enthusiasm of 
discriminating musicians the world 
over when you visit any Baldwin 
dealer and play the Baldwin your- 
self. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and 
up; Grands, $1400 and up; Repro- 
ducing Models, $1850 and up. 


Convenient payments if desired. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


New York 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ie FACULTY 1925-1926 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Educational Director 


PIANO: \ VIOLIN: 
Mr. Ernest Hutcheson Mr. Paul Kochanski 
Mr. Josef Lhevinne Mr. Albert Spalding 
Mme. Olga Samaroff Mr. Georges Enesco 
Mme. Yolanda Mero Mr. Hans Letz 


Mme. Rosina Lhevinne Mr. Edouard Dethier 
Mr. Alexander Siloti 


Mr. James Friskin 


VOICE: 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
Mme. Anna Schoen-Rene 
Mr. Francis Rogers 

Mr. Paul Reimers 


*CELLO: 


Mr. Felix Salmond 
Mr. Emmeran Stoeber 


COMPOSITION: 
Mr. Rubin Goldmark 


In addition to the major subjects, instruction ts given in solfegge, modern languages, ensem- 
ble, general theoretical subjects and musicianship ; also lectures on various cultural topics. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘he Juilliard Musical Foundation awards fellowships 
and cchlantats to exceptionally talented students in com- 
position, instrumental (piano, violin, ’cello) and singing, 
which provide instruction under eminent artist instructors, 
and in accredited institutions. 


They will be granted only to students of American citi- 
zenship, who intend to follow music as a vocation, as public 
performers, teachers, composers or conductors. 


Such awards will be classified 
graduate. 


es graduate or under- 


Graduate students should be over fifteen years of age 
and under thirty, and have a general education equivalent to 
a regular four-year high school course. 


They must be able to pass tests in ear training; sight 
reading, and general theoretical knowledge. 


Piano students must be prepared to play a prelude and 

fugue from Bach, a sonata of Beethoven, a nocturne of 

Chopin, or a similar composition of a group of two numbers 
of their own choice. 


Violin students must be able to play major and minor 
scales and arp eggios in three octaves. Etudes by Kreutzer, 
Iiorillo and Rode. A concerto of corresponding difficulty of 
the Bruch G minor or \Vieniawski D minor, and a group of 
three numbers of their own choice. 


"Cello Students: Scales and arpeggios in major and ; 


minor keys, with various bowing through three octaves. An a 


etude or caprice by Franchomnr, Piatti, Duport, Servais, 
Lee or Dotzauer. Part of a Bach Suite unaccompanied, A 


movement from a sonata or concerto and a group of two 


modern numbers. 
Vocal students will be required to perform vocalises, an 
air from Gltick, Handel or Mozart; a song from a foreign a 


language, and a song by standard modern English or Ameri- 


can composers. ; 
Composition students must be able to demonstrate a 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and an elementary 
knowledge of form, and must submit original works in strict 
or free form and be able to develop a given theme in strict or 
free form. 
Students receiving graduate appointments will receive 


their instruction at the Juilliard Graduate School, 49 East : 


52nd Street, New York. 

Applicants for undergraduate scholarships must be over 
twelve and under twenty- four years of age, and be able to 
demonstrate unusual musical ability. 

Undergraduate scholarships will not be granted to stu- 
dents who are financially able to pay for instruction. 

The place of study for the undergraduate student will be 
determined by the examining board after each student’s quali- 
fications and needs have received individual consideration. 


ZONE EXAMINATIONS 


‘> dn order that students from all parts of the Nation may avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation,.a number of Zone Centers will be designated in different parts 
of the U S. Examinations will be conducted in the following cities 
on, dates specified below : 


CINGINN ACIS vrs crea aae MAY 18, 19 

2 KANSASSCIDY2 oe iaaen a aere: MAY 21, 22 
y SeVLIN NIBAD OIGIS et cee et onletecenas MAY 24, 25 
= (CHICAGO te, dunteccnne ett a MAY 27, 28 

eng 72 NIB Wh ORK Ver. aioe nope ioee JUNE 1 TO 8 
LOSCANGELEES 35. eee JUNE 16, 17 

SAN FRANCISCO... ....:.:...53. JUNE 21, 22 
PORTLAND. ajpeninc once eee JUNE 25, 26 

Fak o$ OF. OO) Data Seco aioe Aonoyase JUNE 29, 30 


cyte 4 4. 


Afl graduate students will be assisted in securing professional en- 
gagements. 

“The Juilliard Musical Foundation will arrange a New York debut 
for qualified students and assist in every way possible, securing pro- 
fessional performances in other parts of the Nation whenever the 
Foundation feels they are ready for a professional debut. 

On the other hand, it will do everything in its power to discourage 
ill-advised debuts. 

Announcements will be made concerning the first debuts arranged 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 


TARTATOAIODONOTONOROAnOnOAnOAMOAnOnAL 


In addition to the Zone Centers mentioned, the Foundation is 


arranging to establish, before the spring of 1927, examinations in 
Boston, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Detroit, Dallas, Denied a 


and other localities as needed. 
In each Zone there will be a local examining board; all examina- 
tions will be supervised by an'exaniner from New York. 


Application forms will be furnished by the office of the Founda- a 
tion upon request of the individual applicant, and when filled out 
should be filed in New York two weeks in advance of the date of the 
first examination. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Students who are qualified for teachers will be aided in securing 
positions with reliable institutions. 


For further information address: 


Juilliard Musical Foundation 
49 East 52nd Street, New York 


rowowaat ! 
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Throughout the Year. 


the discounts the best obtqinable. 


Y MORNING, August Ist 


sitet Woodland Path....Strauss 
Fear, MMIEOLUe es acess. Watson 
Rage Bethe LOrd..<...... Calkin 
oe of Mercies (Solo, S.)...Gluck 
pSmarCh.........- Mendelssohn 


Y EVENING, August Ist 
Ty: (pane eSgeEnigage Massenet 


.Galbraith 


M 
Gommnunto Me......... 
.Morrison 


Come Holy Spirit...... 


TORY 
sws of the Evening Hour 


(Duet, A. and B.)..... Rathbun 
i 30 Ge es Ravina 
Y MORNING, August 8th 
| W oodiman 


How Sweet the Name of 


Jem sounds ............. Lisst 
Jesus, Thou Joy of epeying. 
. Open .. Hosmer 


tone Faithful Unto Death 
(blo; T.) . ..- Mendelssohn 


HAMMRTATICH vn--s -00s sees Nessler 
Y EVENING, August 8th 
PEI ye gciaiencie ses. Hauser 
‘M 

The Good Shepherd....... Barri 
Christ Above All Glory 

3) See Morrison 
TO ORY 
is Love (Duet, S. and A.) .Marks 
h rev scccs cs cceces Petrali 


tine Bik ccs oceccs - Raff 
Oh! Come Before His Pres- 
ence with Singing....... Mart'n 
A Dream of Paradise...... Gray 
TORY. 
est in the Lord (Solo, 
See Mendelssohn 
Marcia BEES istolernisic ss + vs Hackett 


the works named may be had, for examination. 


“The Choir Master 


oath Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


osite “a’* are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY EVENING, August 15th 
ORGAN 


Andantino in BFlat........... Lowden 
ANTHEM 
(a) Now Thank We All Our 
SOUS a. oe eee Huerter 
(b) The Roseate Hues of Early 
Baw ck oe tiak <cademok.< Horner 
OFFERTORY 
I Will Extol Thee (Solo, S.)....Costa 
ORGAN 
IVieL Bote Mtr oat taueistan ce meisieraeusiomin Smart 


SUNDAY MORNING, August 22d 
ORGAN 


Reve Angelique ........... Rubinstein 
ANTHEM 
(a) The Lord is My Shep- 
herd... sates cse es. ol acrarren 
(b) Seek Ye the Lord...... Scarmolin 
OFFERTORY 
O God Have Mercy (Solo, 
Ba)ieens dels castes ee Mendelssohn 
ORGAN 
Coronation March ......... Meyerbeer 


SUNDAY EVENING, August 22d 
ORGAN 


Andante con Moto ......... Beethoven 
ANTHEM 
(a) Now from the Altar of My 
Pleasant stiesetasscaeanss« Federlein 
(6) Fairest Lord Jesus........ Marzo 
OFFERTORY 
In His Name (Trio, S., T. and 
Se eA Pe ose ate clara tiadel/eaie rae Petrie 
ORGAN 
@ornelius’ March’.......- Mendelssohn 
SUNDAY MORNING, August 29th 
ORGAN 
Ia OGiptrd et anuiceiere sisiece'e eeie "sc Dvorak 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes... Beach 
(a) eNot UntoiUs,.O Lord, ser Baines 
OFFERTORY 
The Mercy Seat (Trio, S., A. 
Zit Clee ls) ecvatstorclaur’ la cneeaat = Rockwell 
ORGAN 
Miarcheb IGtiaine tects r c.< siase sc Gounod 


SUNDAY EVENING, August 29th 


ORGAN 

iPastotal eS Cetie qrestectese ne cus Ludebuehl 
ANTHEM 

(a) The Lord is My Light..... Pierce 

(b) Hear My Cry, O God...... Stults 
OFFERTORY 

The Earth is the Lord’s (Solo, 

Be) secs a ares Se eens a Williams 

ORGAN 


Petite eM archers we nn vthe wes Dubois 


CIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
_ or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


ALE—A very fine old ’Cello—*Genu- 
‘ge Gemunder. [Tor price and par- 
ee Mrs. Theo. M. Baumann, 
gy 


ALE—Violin business of good repu- 
: a ern educational centre. Box 
sare of Erupn. 


POM Onivercicy Course of Musiz 
yo grades incomplete) at half price. 
ee Sweet Briar, Va. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
bs Rate 20c per word 


NS—Old or new, exchanged or sold 
aaents. Trial allowed. Write to- 
in Exchange, Rosedale, Kansas. 


_ Music composed, send poem. 
Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MELODIES HARMONIZED—NSong poems 
set to music. Manuscripts revised, rewritten 
aa prepared for publication, R. M. SruLrs, 

Composer and Arianger, author of over 500 
published compositions, Ridley Park, Pa 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts rev ised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


subjects prepared 
George A. 


PAPERS on musical 
for club use. Programs arranged. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Va. 

HARMONY CORRESPONDENCE — In- 
struction, 50 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARMONY-COUNTERPOINT—By _ cor- 
respondence. Goetschius System. Send_for 
circular. Harold Sanford, 172 West 77th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Sees Nebr. 


“BARTERED BRIDE”—Celebrated mareh 
from the famous opera “Bartered_ Bride.” 
Piano, 40 cents. Emerick es White, 16 Ford- 
ham Sta., New York, N. 
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Internationally Famous Pianist 


Prefers the KIMBALL 


N his public recitals throughout this country, in his 
studio work,and when composing, George Liebling 

is enthusiastic over his Kimball Piano. Honored on two 
continents, Mr. Liebling has had occasion to know 
many makes of pianos, yet, in his own words, he has 
chosen the Kimball because “‘in all particulars it attains 
the highest achievement in the realm of piano making.” 


When you purchase a Kimball for your home, your 
judgment is confirmed by the approval of great pianists 
like Mr. Liebling and by other musicians equally re- 
nowned, by the verdict of expositions which have 
made history, and thousands of satisfied owners. 
The success of the Kimball is founded on merit. Its reliability is 
due to the complete manufacture within the Kimball factories and 
the purchaser is amply protected. Whether you are considering 
a grand, a reproducing piano, an upright, a player piano, a pipe 
organ or a phonograph, you should see the Kimball before buying. 
Kimball prices are impressively moderate. 


Catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 


Department KE., 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


A fine Violin String that will stand up under 


E (3 lengths) 
A (2 lengths) 
D (2 lengths) “ 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


NO 


AVAL L SSS SS 


WOR 


aLlC8MITLEC 
DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS, 


PRESSER’S 


BANDERO 


VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


the most strenuous use or conditions 


Red Gut and waterproof—Just the string 
for damp climate and perspiring fingers 


if lar 3 or direct postpaig. 
MAYBELLINE CO, HICAGO 


VA cpp EL LLL LL/ Bae 17/7/72 


ie Print Abia od Sc 


RINTERS 


ere aif 10 
A leit De iy ing Yur 
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A 
Write to us about anything in this Line cf, 4 a 
q 
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The Etude Music Magazine 


Educational 
Service Department 


This new Department, organized by the Theodore Presser 
Company, in connection with Ture Erupge Music MAGAZINE, 
is a logical development of the service that this Company has 
been conducting for years. 


The staff of experts, now retained regularly at the home 
office of THe Erupe Music Macazineg, includes specialists of 
international reputation, graduates of leading American Uni- 
versities, and musicians trained in foremost European con- 
servatories. 


No charge of any kind whatsoever is made for this 
service. 


The Department is distinctly not a musical correspondence 
school. It is designed for emergency information upon ques- 
tions pertaining to teaching problems, musical material, study 
problems in musical theory, musical history, technic, and items 
of general musical interest. It will concern itself almost ex- 
clusively with those problems which cannot be answered 
through the columns of Tur Erupe. It will have the coopera- 
tive assistance of renowned musicians in all branches of mu- 
sical art. 


It will NOT attempt to answer questions that obviously 
deal directly with examinations prepared for the benefit of the 
student, and which should be answered by the student. 


It will NOT state the relative standing of artists, teachers 
or schools ; but of the last two it will supply lists of individuals 
and institutions with which the inquirer may correspond and 
then form his own opinions. 


It CANNOT undertake to choose musical instruments 
nor to state their comparative qualities. It will, however, fur- 
nish lists of reliable makers. 


It CANNOT appraise the value of violins, by mail. 


It CANNOT undertake to write essays or papers, nor can 
it prepare elaborate recital programs; but it will be glad to 
recommend books and former Erupr articles from which au- 
thentic materials for such purposes may be obtained. 


Make all questions short and to the point. In requesting 
information regarding pieces in particular grades, kindly use 
the “scale of ten” as employed in the “Guide to New Teach- 
ers,” a copy of which will be sent gratis upon request. 


If possible, confine the questions intended for this De- 
partment to one sheet, and be sure that your name and address 
appears on this sheet. 


Questions relating to business matters, or to other interests 
of Tue Erupg, should be placed upon another sheet. 


Notwithstanding the immense volume of our correspond- 
ence, it is our ambition to answer all letters with the greatest 
possible dispatch, courtesy, accuracy and completeness. 


All letters should be addressed to Tue Erupe Music 
MAGAZINE, 


At the top of the sheet bearing questions, place in a bold 
hand: 


Etude Educational Service Department 


This will greatly help us in separating correspondence for 
this Department from that intended for our regular business, 
and thus will insure to you a more prompt reply. 


Le ef ee 


The Educational Service Department 
THE ETUDEeMUSIC MAGAZINE 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sousa 


Creates Another 
Great March 
ele 


POWER AND GLORY 


Introducing “Onward, Christian Soldiers 


Here is a truly remarkable March for Schools, Frate 
Organizations, Parades and Church Events 


The best of it is that it makes a very playable, “grateful” anc 
expressive piano piece. 


Cat. No. 19209, Piano Solo... ¥ 


4 ans i 
Ibroducny Onward Christian Soldiers” 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


THEODORE PRESSER CO 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphi 


mkt Pere Music Dealers ard Publishers | 
ay Maen a 


~ 
Musical Jewelr; 


Awards and Gifts for Graduation 


AN APPROPRIATE MEDAL OR BROOCH! 


$55] [SY [A cc in 


B, No. 64 —Medal (10K, solid gold)......Price, $6 

No. 64S—Medal (sterling silver, oxidized fin- 
ish) 2. ..aecoeee ste Price, $3. 

Name or date engraved on the bar or back 
for a small additional charge. 

No. 63 —Brooch (10K, solid gold)..... Price, $4. 

No. 63S—Brooch (sterling silver, oxidized fin- 
ish)... sca Price, $1, 


The Brooch design for Nos. 63 and 63S is — 
the same as the medal without bar and chain. 


ZT TWO VERY ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS USED AS AWARDS 


The lyre with wreath pins (No. 62) and harp pins (No, 
60) come lettered Music, or may be had plain. 


Special club or society initials, if desired, engraved on 
Nos. 60 and 62 for 25 cents additional. 


(10K, solid gold)......... $2. 


LORS solidieeold) se: meee $2.00 No. 60 
INos6z Bal (goldinlledi eet nen .75 No. 60F (gold filled): ).).). 5a 
No. 62S (sterling Silver) peice eae -50 No. 60S (sterling silver)........0.. « 


CLEVER MUSICAL 
SENTIMENTS 


Always “B” Natural 
Sometimes “B” Sharp 
Never “B” Flat 


AN ATTRACTIVE ' 
LYRE DESIGN / 
An ideal award or gift for {fl 


a musical student at a mod- 
erate price. 


ee 


No. 7—Any one of these three sen- No. IT, Gees gold, hand cna : 


timents (sterling silver, gold or safety. catch’ 1); 2.70) 50 eee 
Silver ifinish) enna cse ke ee $0.35 No. 77—Sterling silver...........0¢ 
Oo. 1—Completensetirs aicticeeee 1.00 No. 44—Heavy gold plate, hand 

No. 17—Gold plated on _ gilding Chased. scrne See ie sr 
metal oes. \s scaler eee ea ie ae ae Set  .40 


Send for Complete Catalog of Musical Jewelry. Sent gratis upon request. 


Theodore Presser Co, 120-172-1714 Philadelphia, Pa 
5 AT | Rai (My a 
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In the style of a melody for 
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orn,with soft 8’ & 4’ accompaniment on Sw. 


(slightly hurried in the middle) and not in strict time. 
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seater step forward in hair science can 
imagined than the NESTLE METER 
‘It determines the character of your 
advance of your permanent wave— 
uinates all guesswork. 


the possibility of individual error, over- 
ot under-curling. Gone is the era when 
was put through the waving-machine 
sh all hair were alike. 


ad of hair is now waved permanently 
ture, herself, had performed the duty. 


Revealing as the X-Ray 

stle Meter Scale discloses an amaz- 
ety of hair qualities. It analyzes the 
al characteristics of your hair——and 
manent wave is prescribed in advance 
e Nestle Laboratory in New York, 


WILL YOUR HAIR 
WTAKE” A 
PERMANENT? 


This free book tells 
you! 


Whether your hair is 
strong or weak, snow- 
white or black, bleached 
or dyed—no matter 
whether you've ever had 
a permanent or not— 
send for Mr. Nestle’s 


kon the Circuline Process. It is alive with 
niormation on the care of the hair — material 
taken a li 


a lifetime to assemble. It will be 
olutely free— use the coupon opposite! 


X-Ray of 


This machine tests a small strand of your hair. 
It gives your Permanent Waver advance 
facts that insure Safety and Perfect Results. 


From this examination and “prescription,” the 
Nestle Permanent Waver in your own 
community will then wave your hair by the 


Nestle Circuline Process 


The Circuline Process of Permanent W aving Carries 
out, “to the letter,” the readings of the Nestle 
Meter Scale—so that each head of hair is 
waved according to its individual needs. 


To have a perfect permanent wave is a reason- 
able expectation. With Circuline you will not 
be disappointed no matter what kind of hair 
you may have—whether it be normal, snow- 
white, black, blond, bleached or dyed—whether 


vou want a tight, medium or loose wave. 


Have Your Hair “Read” 
Before You Have It Waved 


The Reading and Recommendation 
Cost You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below and send a 
small strand of your hair (about as thick as 


the. 


man, ) Wee 
| eam f ) 
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Nestle’s new invention takes the 
guess out of permanent waving 


the lead in any ordinary pencil and at least 
5 inches long.) Do not send combings. 
Enclose $1 deposit to cover cost of testing. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a card showing the result of yowr hair test. 
This card contains directions to your Perma- 
nent Waver, giving the exact Circuline lotion 
required for any type of wave you may want. 


Your $1 deposit will be deducted from the 
ptice of your next permanent wave— given 
anywhere in the United States where the Cir- 
culine Process is used. The Nestle Company 
guarantees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use 
Nestle permanent waving apparatus. 


Why not send us your hair sample at once or 
write for free descriptive booklet? 


Noi een OLL ee GOoe colt D: 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 1905) 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept.6-0 NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. Itis understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving, 


Name 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


If free booklet only is wanted, check here 
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What Is a Song? 


A soONG, most people would agree, must 
have. words, a vocal melody, and an ac- 
companiment; otherwise it is not quite sat- 
istying. 

A song without words may be good for 
the piano, but when sung it is little more 
than a glorified vocalize. 

A solo song without an accompaniment 
sounds empty to most ears. 

In theory, then, words and accompani- 
ment are essential features of a song. In 
practice they are disregarded by most stu- 
dents of singing. Even in the rare cases 
when the words are clearly and correctly 
brought out, the singer is likely to be puz- 
zled if asked the meaning of the whole 
song text; he will have to read it to an- 
swer, even though the language be Eng- 
lish. The accompaniment exists, all sing- 
ers know, but it is apparently important 
only as a more or less reliable prop for 
the voice. 

Perhaps there is little incentive for the 
singing student to pay much attention to 
the message of the words and the accom- 
paniment, for the average listener applauds 
loudly if he likes the melody and the 
quality of the voice. He comments sur- 
prisedly if he catches many of the words, 
but cares nothing for the quality of the 
poem. He forgets the accompaniment un- 
less the pianist makes glaring mistakes. 

But there is a joy in singing quite apart 
from the average listener’s tastes or of the 
satisfaction of bringing out a melody in 
beautiful tones. There is the joy of the 
song itself—a work of inspired art if it 
is worth singing—and the joy of recreat- 
ing this tiny but important product of two 
other imaginations, the poet's and the com- 
poser’s. To the student who loves music 
as well as the sound of his own voice the 
joy of helping to create anew a beautiful 
song is the greatest joy of all. Why miss 
most of it, as we do if we study only the 
melody and the vowels and ccnsonants that 
form the words? 

If we follow in imagination the com- 
poser as he creates a song, perhaps we 
may discover what a song reaily is and 
what the singer must do to give it a new 


birth. 
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The Words 


Surprisingly enough, many people stil! 
think that a composer first makes his 
tune and then looks for a poem to fit it, 
Of course this is never true of good songs. 
The poem comes first. 

The composer is struck by a poem that 
seems beautiful to him. He sees in it mu- 
sical possibilities. He reads it over and 
over until he knows it in every detail and 
as a whole; often he learns it by heart, 
he recites it aloud. The poems most suit- 
able for songs are usually pure lyrics, 
telling no story, but emphasizing one 
mood. What is this mood and what bit 
of music will best express it? Having 
discovered the right musical idea, the com- 
poser is ready for the task of writing the 
song. When the pocm tells a story, the 
basic musical idea may be more descri ip- 
tive, more realistic, more obvious than 
when the single peed is everything, but 
it must be found before any part of the 
composition is set on paper. 

What has this to do with the singer? . 

He starts a long step ahead of the com- 
poser, for he has the complet ed artwork 
before him and, unless he is superhuman, 
he will wish to hear the music first to see 
whether it appeals to him. No harm in 
that, surely. But he has not yet begun to 
study the song. 

When he does begin his study, better re- 
sults—often quicker—will come if he pro- 
ceeds like the composer. 


Read the Poem 
The student should read the poem until 
he understands it, which means that he 
must feel its mood and become acquainted 
with such details as the metrical swing, 
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Siudying a Song 


By Leon R. Maxwell 


the beauty of the phrases, the place of 
each verse in the total effect, the mean- 
ing of every word. We smile at the in- 
nocence of the natives of the Kentucky 
mountains who sing their traditional bal- 
lads without knowing or caring to know, 
the meaning of oft-repeated words like 
“steed” and “palfrey.” .Yet the average 
singer, who has not the mountaineer’s ex- 
cuse of tradition or of lack of oppor- 
tunity to learn, is often content to sing 
whole poems, to say nothing of words not 
in the singer’s common vocabulary, with- 
out knowing what they mean. This is 
most often true, of course, of songs with 
foreign text, but it is also true of songs 
in the native tongue. The perfectly hon- 
est singer will never sing about anything 
he does not himself understand. The 
dictionary and a little thought will solve 
all the difficulties of an English poem, 
When the text is foreign, the task is 
harder, but it must be met if the song is 
to be studied. Usually the accompanying 
translation will give a general idea of the 
poem's meaning, or, if no translation is 
printed in the copy, one may get a trans- 
lation from the public library or from 
some person who knows the language. But 
a translation never follows exactly the 
foreign words and, since a true interpre- 
tation depends upon details as well as the 
whole, the student should feel it his duty 
to learn the meaning of each word. 

The composer recites the poem aloud 
to get the effect of vocal inflections, the 
word and metre accents, the rhythm, the 
sonority of the vowels, the strength and 


expressiveness of the consonants. The 
singing student must certainly do likewise. 
This will prevent later mistakes of ac- 
centuation (for few singers seem <o know 
which word in a sentence is most im- 
portant!) and it will also help in deter- 
mining the proper vowel coloring. The 
singer in this process should go even fur- 
ther than the composer, for the singer 
must watch carefully the quality of his 
pronunciation and the clarity of his enun- 
Ciation. 

When the singing student has thus be- 
come familiar with the poem, he, like the 
composer, is ready to attack the music. 


The Music 


It was pointed out above that the good 
composer sought a bit of music which 
should express as perfectly as possible the 
underlying mood of the poem. The chosen 
phrase or motive will be the germ of all 
the rest of the music. It will appear time 
and time again, varied of course accord- 
ing to the demands of the changes in sen- 
timent in the poem. It may be in the 
voice part or it may be in the accompani- 
ment. Sometimes it is a real melody ; 
‘sometimes only a piano figure. Wherever 
it is or in whatever form it may’ appear it 
is almost certain to be important. 

In studying the song the student should 
seek this basic musical idea. When it is 
in the vocal part he may rejoice and plan 
to bring its mood clearly and beautifully 
to the listener. When the piano has it, 
the singer must resolve to play fair Sitls 
the accompanist and permit him to give 


Song Recitals for the Student 


By Beatrice 


Wainwright 


Wuat is the best attitude for the vocal 
student, when listening to a song re- 
cital? This question does not apply to the 
pose of the body, but to the mental state. 

It is well to be acquainted with the pro- 
gram in so far as possible, before attend- 
ing a concert. This eliminates the dis- 
traction of trying to grasp what the artist 
is singing about. Go with the desire to 
learn. 

A song recital given by a great artist 
is more valuable than a number of singing 
lessons. It is truly a master lesson in 
itself and should be so considered by the 
student. Intelligent criticism is also 
learned by attending concerts. This does 
not mean merely to pick flaws, but to be 
able to understand in a comprehensive 
manner the work of the artist. 

The inspiration to be gained by listen- 
ing to a great singer is invaluable to the 
student, aside from the lesson in interpre- 
tation, tone production and style. Never- 


theless, they are not always to be imitated. 
Some of the most popular singers have 
grave faults, but their genius and excel- 
lence in much of what they do put them 
on the pinnacle of success. 

Many people think when they have 
heard a singer that they need never hear 
that same singer again. This is a narrow 
view to take. When a singer isa fine artist 
and has something to offer, the student 
should hear her many times, if oppor- 
tunity makes it possible so to do.. A con- 
cert should be attended with a view to 
intelligent understanding of the music and 
not merely to get the emotional thrill nor 
to admire the physical beauty or charm of 
the artist. These are all part of an artist’s 
qualities, but not the most important, par- 
ticularly to the student, who should make 
the hours spent listening to the great 
singers count for much and store up the 
lessons. learned for future use. 


“Tue thing our young singers must do 
is to find ideas. It is the idea behind a 
song that gets it over. Song interpreta- 
tion, and its spirit, constitute my hobby. 
Spirit, that is the word. Without feeling 


it the singer cannot transmit to others. I 
do not care how fine the tones are, without 
the proper spirit the song is absolutely 
worthless,” 

—Mmne. Cuartes CAHIR, 
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Watch~the Accompanime 
If the singer pays attentio 
changes in the accompaniment, 
ready to borrow strength, colo 
sion, which his voice ,alone co 
give. At the climax of his son; 
songs have climaxes—he will 1 
upreaching chords of the “acco! 
to burst with him into the ove 
tone, the startling pianissi 
less agitation, that the moo 
will see the possibilities o 
sion that come with an aw 
sudden silence, a startling 
a novel rhythmic figure 
paniment. 
Rhythm! How few singe 
vital part it plays in interp 
Rhythm does not consist of 
beats in a measure and bei 
each note has its correct nu 
Measure counting may be 
ning and perhaps fewer sot 
to stagger as if drunk i 
actually beat out the time. 
the A B C of rhythm and on 
much further if one is to f 
Few things are so monoton 
a singer accent the first neal } 
ure of a song. Real rhythm 
tied down by bars. Usua 
phrase stretches out over 
ures and ends in a mascul 
some strong accent or, in | 
ion, changes its mind and 
in graceful weakness. 
portant for the singer to 


I tiga 


phrasing in song-singing is 
likely to depend upon a feel- 
ihm than upon a knowledge of 


ihere a breath may be inoffen- 


yoser tries to make the music 
er. If he did not, he would 
mposer since composing means 
gether.” The structure and 
any composition is commonly 
‘5 its “form.” Unfortunately 
iggests stiffness, but of course 
e apparent freedom in form as 
Yness. Probably the greatest 
song composer exhibits is his 
ollow the moods and accents 
ds, changing as they change, 
same time creating music that 
uly and spontaneously and yet 
her so that the whole song is 
neatly balanced composition. — 
oyment of a single basic musi- 
hich has already been spoken 
yf the ways in which a com- 
; his music. There are others. 


The Reception 
- singing students will notice 
isic at the close of a song is 
etition or at least reminiscent 
c at the beginning. Sometimes, 
: does not offer a natural op- 
yr such a repetition, the com- 
repeat some important verses 
occurred early in the poem. 
nay balance the beginning and 
yriting music which the piano 
the vocal melody is finished. 
the close a reminder of the 
: song composer is following 
‘ioned principle of balance that 
sed in nearly all compositions 
pleasant to the ears, for every- 
‘o hear again something that is 
mewhat familiar. Of course 
be a middle part of the song 
sts strongly with the rest; 
he reminiscence would be less 
‘n modern songs it is likely to 
fheult to follow the principle 
t, contrast and repetition. The 
nposer expects more from his 
de will disguise his repetitions 
but even the most modern will 
where. All through any song 
‘be longer or shorter phrases 
seated to give the music unity. 
es in the repetitions and the 
\parts that stand between the 
rovide the necessary variety. 
rer who takes the trouble to 
orm of a song will be able to 
into music that the musical 
ves not suggest. The general 
terpretation is, never to repeat 
nusical phrase. This does not 
the notes are chaneed—an un- 
sin in a worthy song—but 
ery appearance of the same 
quality and intensity of the 
the general expression are 
ver so slightly. Like all rules 
xceptions to this one, when an 
ition is more expressive than a 
in general an interpretation is 
y singing each recurring phrase 
way. Planning the interpreta- 
+ the variety will not be too 
too much out of place in the 
d but so that it will give new 
shades to the music is a great 
elightful task for any singer. 


The Song Texture 

the many other beautiful de- 
song that ought to be noticed 
ger we must speak a passing 
it texture. Composers work 
Songs until every note is in its 
If too many notes are played 
ler in the lower octaves of the 
mpaniment sounds dull and 
high, the music seems 
-like, unstable; if there 


is a wide unfilled space between the upper 
and lower notes, the gap seems large 
enough to be jumped through. When a 
singer finds a composer of merit writing 
music with distorted textures of types 
like these, he may be certain that there is 
an expressional reason and, by discover- 
ing the reason, he will know what color 
his voice must take. In most songs the 
notes will be neatly spaced so that the 
richness, thinness, heaviness, lightness, de- 
manded by the mood will be felt clearly. 
Every singer knows immediately whether 
a composer writes well for the voice. If 
he also recognizes the signs of good tex- 
ture in the accompaniment, he may let his 
melody rest confidently on a solid musical 
foundation, or caress the piano tones 
among which it is moving, or provide an 
under-song for a sparklingly brilliant ac- 
companiment. 

Nothing has been said in this article 
about the many questions of vocal technic 
that enter into the proper singing of a 
song, but the omission does not mean that 
these are not important. They are very 
important, but every singer recognizes the 
importance of good singing in song inter- 
pretation, and it is unnecessary to stress 
it now. Most singers do not recognize the 
necessity of studying carefully the poem 
and the accompaniment. The suggestions 
given here are presented to show why the 
real student must know the song in all its 
parts if he is to interpret is as it should 
be interpreted and to enjoy it as it may 
be enjoyed. 


A Clouded Voice 


a 


By Jean McMichael 


Never take ice cream or an ice cream 

soda before singing or before a lesson. 
You will find this clouds the voice and does 
not allow the full voice to come forth. 
_ Ice cream has on the voice the same effect 
that a London fog has upon a street lamp, 
its brilliancy is clouded, while only a flicker 
of its real power is discernible. 


Frantz Proschowsky 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


The Way to Sing 


(C. C. Brrcnarp & Co., Boston, PuBLISHERS) 


Dear Mr. ProscHowsky— 

Let me express my appreciation of your 
thorough understanding of the True Art of 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your 
elucidations, through which I have been 
able to discover and use new beauties in my 
own voice. I commend to you those artists 
and students who seek the truth in singing 
—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 


Canto. Gratefully yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
My Dear Proscoowsky— 
I am happy in expressing my admiration 
of your method of instruction. Having 
heard your pupils, I frankly state that be- 
sides the perfect placing of the voice their 
diction was clear. This secret is a sure 
BUCCESS: TITO SCHIPA. 


MacPhail School of Music 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 21st to August Ist, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


June 7th to 19th and August 2nd to 29th 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


Also Harmony Correspondence Course 


Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus, 
State distinctly which course you desire. 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suire A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BurraLo, N. Y. 


It takes so 
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little room 


and it costs so little, too—this charming 
golden-toned studio piano 


T is amazing 
that such 
beauty of tone 
and such full- 
rounded vol- 
ume can come 
from so small 
an instrument. 
Until you ac- 
tually hear the 
Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano 
you wouldn't believe it 


possible. 


Wurlitzer has made this 
exquisite little instrument 
every inch a real prano— 
nothing extra, nothing 
omitted. In total width it’s 
only a trifle over the stand- 
ard 7% octave scale, and in 
height only 3 feet, 8 inches. 
Yet, inthat compact space 
the famous Wurlitzer 
golden tone has been re- 


Gives clear, full-toned reproduc- 
tions of any standard music roll. 


tained, from 
the lowest note 
to the highest. 


The develop- 
ment by Wur- 
litzer of this 
perfect, small 
piano has been 
a godsend to 
thousands of 
music lovers. 


In small apartments, in 
studios, in small homes, for 
practice and pleasure, this 
Studio Piano is filling a 
long felt want. And its 
price puts it in reach of 
everyone—*295.00 and up- 
ward. There are Studio 
Players, too, at $445.00 and 
upward. Prices F. O. B. 
Factory. Your Wurlitzer 
dealer will gladly arrange 
convenient terms. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd St. 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7o37r Chestnut St. + BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 


CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. +» CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. » CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
ST. LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. » LCS ANGELES, 87¢ S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurRUuiIZER 


REG. V.S. PAT. OFF, 


Studio ‘Piano 


PIANOS - ORGANS :; 


HARPS -; 
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-SUMMER 


MASTER 
SCHOOL; 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music O. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 
Theory 


Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


CREDITS will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular | 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN _ 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, IHinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, ao a 


L 


= 


School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANIS 


Direction of CHARLES H. DEMOREST, Fa 
Theatre Organist, Musician and Teache 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weel 


Students have lessons and practice before the Scree: 
vided by the College in its studios. New two and 
manual Wurlitzer theatre organs for lessons and pr; 
owned and operated by the College. 


SCHEDULE OF LESSONS ~ 


Ist week lessons—Preparatory for Screen playing 
2nd week lessons—Playing of weekly News Feature 
3rd week lessons—Short feature film and jazz 
4th week lessons—Short feature film, comedy and ja 
5th week lessons—Long feature film and comedy 
6th week lessons—Long feature film, comedy, cartoo: 
scenic and effects; and the playing of song slick 
Improvisation, modulation, arranging orchestral wor 
organ, harmonizing from violin and melody parts; « 
atizing the picture musically; taking cues and pl 
from cue lists and playing with orchestra are all 
attention in the course. Various styles of playing | 
ballads, intermezzos, characteristic numbers, etc., w 
thoroly covered. | 


FREE FELLOWSH 


Mr. Demorest has consented to award a Free Fellows} 


| 
| 


two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the stv 
who, after an open Competitive examination, is fou: 
possess the greatest gift for playing theatre organ. | 
Fellowship application blanks on request. | 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 
COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUE 


STUDENT DORMITORIE 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in A 
building. Prices reasonable, Mi: 


Piano furnished with each room. 
reservations now. | 


. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL © 
COLLEG 


60 East Van Buren Street (ize Mui!) Chicago. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Pres! 
CARL D. KINSEY, Ma} 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


came Fundamental Principles of Breathing 


: By Mr. Walter L. Bogert 


: The American Society of Singing Teachers 


oice Production the breath is at 
hotive power and support. — 
‘ungs are spongy, elastic bodies 
b ctivity of their own. 
preath is provided through the 
are controlled by the muscles 
on. } 
. are two sets of respiratory 
e for inspiration, and the other 
ion; twenty-two or more in all. 
srincipal muscles of inspiration 
japhragm, and the intercostal 
at elevate the ribs and evert 
borders. (The diaphragm is 
‘le of expiration). 
shief muscles of expiration are 
‘ets of abdominal muscles and 
stal muscles that depress the 


ordinary act of expiration is 
sive, the resilience of the ribs 
sticity of the lungs being suf- 
roduce it. 
\e vibration of the vocal cords, 
nate the tone, and the continua- 
; vibration, depend entirely on 
and as the breath depends on 
ind respiratory muscles, it fol- 
t is of the greatest importance 
ngs be in a healthy condition, 
piratory muscles be strong, and 
the control of the singer; for 
istery- of the motive power, all 
vailing. 
chieve this control as quickly 
physical exercises, apart from 
2 necessary for the developing 
thening of the entire breathing 
Such exercises have also a 
e in building up the general 
possession of which is an es- 
the successful singer. 
rder to give the lungs the great- 


» freedom to expand, the chest, 


held erect to a condition of 
without strain. 

the bony structure of the chest 
‘suspended from above, being 
o other bones at the neck, 
and back, and as it is free and 


unattached below, the greatest motion, 

during respiration, should take place about 

its lower portion, where there is the great- 
est freedom. 

12. Therefore during singing, if the 
chest is held erect and buoyant, the point 
of greatest motion, caused by breathing, 
should be in the region of the diaphragm. 

13. The control of the breath would 
most logically and most naturally be ac- 
complished by the control, independently, 
of the muscles of inspiration and_ the 
muscles of expiration, or by a balancing 
or opposition of one set against the other. 

14. No attempt to control the breath 
should be made at the larynx. 

15.. In general, no action of the breath 
mechanism should he allowed which would 
tend to produce interference with the voice 
mechanism. 

16. Perfect 
means : 

(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their 
capacity either quickly or slowly; 

(b) Ability to breathe out as quickly 
or as slowly as occasion de- 
mands ; 

(c) Ability to suspend inspiration 
with the throat open, whether 
the lungs are full or not, and 
to resume the process at will, 
without having lost any of the 
already inspired breath; 

(d) Ability to exhale under the same 
restrictions ; 

(e) Ability to sing and to sustain 
the voice on an ordinary breath; 

(f{) Ability to breathe quietly as 

often as text and phrase permit; 

Ability to breathe so that the 

fullest inspiration brings no 

fatigue ; 

(h) Ability so to economize the 
breath, that the reserve is never 
exhausted ; 

(i) Ability to breathe so naturally, 
so unobtrusively, that neither 
breath nor lack of breath is ever 
suggested to the listener. 


control of the breath 


(g) 


Roosevelt Loved Bird Songs 


By S. A. 


Griscom 


‘oosevelt visited England on his 
a his hunting-trip in Africa, he 
iy with Lord Grey, (then Sir 
rey, British Foreign Minister) 
9 gave themselves up to a long- 
ay in the woods to study Eng- 
ngs, 
v a little essay by Viscount 
allodon, tells of the experience. 
1 our walk,’ says Lord Grey, 
a song was heard I told him 
of the bird. I noticed that as 
mentioned the name it was un- 
to tell him more. He knew 
ird was like. It was not neces- 
‘m to see it. He knew the kind 
was, its habits and appearance. 
ited to complete his knowledge 
the song. 
» t00, a very trained ear for 
3, which cannot be acquired 
ving spent much time in listen- 
n. How he had found time in 
life to acquire this knowledge 
thly it is almost impossible to 
mut there the knowledge and 
idoubtedly were. He had one 
ost perfectly trained ears. for 
that I have ever known, so 
ee or four birds were singing 
© would pick out their songs, 
each, and ask to be told each 


separate name; and when farther on we 
heard any bird for a second time, he 
would remember the song from the first 
telling and be able to name the bird him- 
self. 

“Te had not only a_ trained ear, but 
keen feeling and taste for bird songs. He 
was quick to express preferences, and at 
once picked out the song of the English 
blackbird as being the best of the bird 
songs we heard.” 


Ir Papa Rossini were alive he would 
have a great time with all the devices for 
the development of that dear human instru- 
ment—but he would be persuaded that, 
although “voice, voice, voice” is all right, 
it depends absolutely and entirely on other 
physical, mental and artistic qualities to 


put that voice to good use.” 
—Buvuzzi-PEccta. 
JAZZ Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 
Breaks, Fills, etc. Either book sent for 
$2, or both for $3. Five new ‘‘Syncophonies for advanced 
planists,”’ $1. Also new Jazz Instractors for Saxophone or 
Banjo at $1 each, postpaid. TEACHERS WANTED to 
open schools in cities where we are not already represented. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 44,20 E, Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Axel Christensen's Instruction Books 
for Piaho. Book 1—How to ‘‘Jazz-Up” 
Any Tune, Chord Work, etc. Book 2— 
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Hands 7 


7, t uf 


always dry and comfortable 
— teady to play their best 


Use Odorono, a sure, safe corrective 
for annoying perspiration. Send for sample 


Perspiration of the hands is annoy- 
ing enough for anyone—but for a 
musician itis a really serious con- 
dition. For hands wet and cold 
with perspiration cannot be as 
supple and sure as they need to be, 
to play well. 

Medical authorities say that this 
unfortunate condition is usually a 
result of nervousness and that it 
can and should be corrected by 
local application. It was for this 
very. putpose that a physician 
formulated Odorono—now recog- 
nized and used by physicians and 
nurses everywhere as the one scien- 
tific corrective of all perspiration 
trouble. 

Odorono is an antiseptic toilet 
water which, applied twice a week 
will keep the palms, feet and un- 
derarms dry under any conditions 
of heat or nervous strain. 

Just a light, quick application 
of Odorono several hours before 
playing, and you will have no 


Send for trial bottle 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
426 Blair Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample bottle 
of Odorono, with your book- 
let, for which I enclose sc. 


further trouble. Warm, dry and 
comfortable, you can be uncon- 
scious of your hands; safe from all 
worry and distress. 


Millions now use it 
as their safeguard 
against underarm odor 


Odorono is a corrective of the un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration as 
well as excessive moisture. It is 
the one adequate means now used 
by millions who understand that 
underarm odor cannot be destroyed 
by the most painstaking soap and 
water cleanliness. 

One application and the under- 
arms are dry and odorless for at 
least three days! No ugly stains on 
clothing, notaintofrepellent odor! 
Get the twice-a-week Odorono 
habit; it will bring you complete 
assurance of comfort and perfect 
grooming. At all toilet counters, 
35¢, 60c and $1. 


—only five cents 


Name 


Address 


NOTE: If you would also like ro 
try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
new creme for odor only, send 5c 
additional. 
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Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Study 


~atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 
orlessforafullcourse 
of study under 
master teachers 


Master Classes 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 
and Violin, conducted by re- 
nowned artist teachers, at so 
low a cost as to be within reach 
of all. 

Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 


ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 

ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 

in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 


scribed Courses. 


Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 


2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. AoA 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 


6, A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chica 


go Tribune, to see the printing 


plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 


Chicago Opera Company artists. 


Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 


the School. 


Opportunity 


~for professional 
advancement 


Teaching Positions 


The Sherwood Music School 
now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 


study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged from those in attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


henwond (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 


Please mention THS ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


yr at 
CUNN SCHOOL OF Music 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


SPRING and SUMMER 
MASTER TEACHERS 


Piano 
Moriz RosenrTHAL 
Lee Pattison 
GLENN Dititarp Gunn 
ARTHUR GRANQUIST 
Voice 
Percy Recror StepHEeNs 
Frantz ProscuowsKxy 
ALBERT Borrorr 
ZARKO Savic 
Burton Tuatcuer 
Stuart BARKER 
Violin 
Amy NEILL 
ABRAHAM SopKIN 
Guy HersBerr Wooparp 
Racuet Major 


. History, Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Composition 
Fretix Borowski 
Leo SowERBy 
Dramatic Art 


SopH1a Swanstrom Younc 
Ropert StrREHL Emerson 


SUMMER ¢¢ 
course leading 
special Public § 
MusicT eacher’s Cert 


See general Summer Se 
announcement elsewhey 
this issue, and write for Ca 


Founded 1895 by Wn 


FINE ARTS BI 
410 So. MICHIG. 


= CHICAGO, 


m2 Theater Org: 


N intensive Su 
Session cours: 
bodying the func 
tals essential to prep: 
foraposition;givenby\ 
Fitzpatrick, one of Ch 
highest paid and mostp 

theater organists 


See general Summer Session a 
ment elsewhere in this issue, a 
for Catalog. 


Sherwond DusieS 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. S| 


FINE ARTS BUILDIN 
sg? 


410 So. MICHIGAN A\ 
CHICAGO, ILLINC 
COSMOPOLI 
soe MUSIC ®! 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—P 
Located in Kimball Mall—Chieago’s 4 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Norma 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concer 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certi 


Departments—Pian», Voice, Violi 
Theory. Composition, Vio wpeel 
tral Instruments, Public Sch 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholé 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address — Edwin L.§ 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL O| 


Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Halll Bldg] 
Free Conferen 


On the Business! 
of Music Teachi 


For the benefit of t 


Degrées and Diplomas 


Will be granted to professional mu- 
sicians under conditions established by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Kindred Arts. TEacuErs’ 
Certiricares Issued to thoze having 
necessary credits, taking the Norma. 
Trarninc Courses under Gienn Dii- 
LARD Gunn, Percy Rector STEPHENS, 
Burton Tuatcuer, Sruart Barker, 
Amy Nei.1, Guy Hersert Wooparn, 
Racuet Major. 


Living Accommodations 
in institutions supervised by Episcopal, 
Presbyterian churches and Y. W. C. A. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


avin VIQLIN sctoo. 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 
for 


Violin Deuble Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 
Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
rios. Students may enter at any time. 

Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Founded 1895 by W: 


FINE ARTS BUIL 
410 So. MICHI 


be? CHICAGO, ILL 


Rana 


Pianist 
Teacherand Director 


Metropolitan 
Music Studios 
o12 Kimball Hall ~ ° Chicago, Ill. 


awe 


The Country is Rich with Musical Educational Opportunit S| 


See School and College Announcements Pages 460, 462, 466, 470, 472, 473 


dition Wood 


—— 


1000 Volumes 
| aap—o-aer 
Jation in the Classics, 
ies and Recreations 


BACH _ 


teen Two-Part Inventions. .50 


teen Three-Part Inventions .50 
ro and Three-Part Inven- 
‘ns 2 2 se sie) 
ort Preludes and Fugues . .65 
shteen Preludes. . . 50 
—Well-tempered Clavi- 

chord. In 2 vols. Each 1.50 


st Lessons in Bach. Vol.I . .50 


RAM. we CCC CO 
—English Suites. 

| Mmovolss .... Each .G5 
Anemmeuites =.) (CC COS 
—Partitas. In 2 vols. . Each .75 
bum (Heinze)... .. + 65 


ssult your dealer. Ask for catalogs 
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Intervals. 


Q. i. What is an interval? ti. How are 
intervals counted? iii. Is not C& to Bp a 
major 6th? To me it looks very like a major 
6th in the key of F%.—Le Founy, PARADE Sv. 

A. i, An interval is the difference in pitch 
between two notes. ii. Intervals are counted 
by the number of names of notes contained, 
upwards and inclusively, for example: Dé 
to Gt is a 4th, because from D# to G# there 
are four names of notes, namely, D, BH, F, G. 
The sharps or flats change the interval only 
in kind; the letter-names give the degree of 
the interval. C# to Bb is a diminished 7th. 
Count the riames: C, D, E, F, G, A, B, seven 
notes. Therefore a seventh. Now for the kind 
of seventh: we know that C to B is a major 
7th; flat the B and we have a minor 7th; now 
make the interval a semitone smaller by rais- 
ing the C to Ct and we have a diminished 7th, 
that is, one semitone less than minor. If you 
wish to make this interval a major sixth, you 
must call the Bb an AZ, thus giving only six 
names of notes: C, D, BE, F, A. 


Women’s Voices and Men's Voices. 


Q. My voice is a soprano and my brother’s 
is a tenor; I can sing only up to A 


Ex.1 

é : 
while my brother can sing a good high C. He 
makes fun of me constantly, taunting me for 
not being able to sing as high as he can. Now 
I have read somewhere that a man’s voice is 
(sounds) an octave lower than a woman’s. If 
this be so, then his range of voice is much 
lower than mine, and so it sounds. Will you 


kindly explain and say who is right ?—JBANNB, 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A. You are quite right. Here are your 
voices with their absolute pitch. 
Ex.2 
Soprano Tenor Soprano Tenor 
or cae 


Many persons make the same mistake, which 
arises from the fact that, in the matter of 
songs, tenors and sopranos are accustomed to 
read their melodies in the G elef; so that 
many tenors think that their high C is the C 
above your A, whereas they are really singing 
the third space, treble clef, C. It is utterly 
impossible for a tenor voice to sing your A. 
Please remember that man’s natural voice is 
pitehed and sounds one octave lower than a 
woman’s voice. When you sing together, the 
effect is 


Ex.3 
Tenor Fs Li 


Thus he could not sing your high C (except, 
perhaps in falsetto), nor could you sing his 
low C. 


A Doubly Dotted Note. 
Q. What is the meaning 


v 


of a note with 


“tio dots” after it, namely: ae ane 

A. The dot after a note (or rest) increases 
its value by half ; and the second dot increases 
the value of the first dot by half: therefore 
the value of the two dots is equal to three 


quarters of the principal note, or gee 


A Combination of Different Times: 


Duple and Triple. 

Q. In my copy of the last act of “Don Gio- 
ranni,’ I see that Mozart gives a country-dance 
in 2/4 time, accompanied by the well-known 
minuet in 3/4 time. Which are the accented 
notes? and what kind of music would you call 


this? Do time combinations of this kind 
often occur?—E. BLANCHARD, BRIGHTON, 
MASss. 


A. This species of music, in which binary 


and ternary divisions of time occur simul 
taneously, is termed polyphonie and poly- 
rhythmic. Combinations of these divistons 


are met with frequently. A familiar example, 
with 3/2 against 6/S is that in R.. Wagner's 
Twilight of the Gods. The rhythmie accents 
oceur on the first beat of each measure in 
both divisions. The following excerpt is from 


the Ball Scene in the finale of the second act 
of “Don Giovanni.”’ 


Country Dance 
> 


Music, or Musical Sound; Fundamental 
Elements. 


Q. In the course of my teaching, I am fre- 
quently asked to state what are the essentials 
of music, as opposed to noise; that is, what 
are the basic requisites, the indispensable 
properties of a musical note: of music, in 
short? I have never yet been able to give a 
concise, complete description. Will you kindly 
assist me as briefly as may be?—O. P. Q., 
TEACHER. 

A. Sound is the starting point. Sound is 
caused by vibrations imparted to the air by 
any sonorous body; these vibrations are 
known as air-waves. When they are uniform 
and regular the resultant sounds are musical 
notes (all others are noises). 

The essential features of a musical sound 
are Timbre (quality), Intonation, Intensity, 
Duration and Accentuation. Timbre is the 
special and particular sound which a_ voice 
or instrument possesses to the exclusion of 
any other: a man’s voice, a woman’s, a child’s, 
a flute’s sound, an oboe’s, a double-bass and 
so forth. Intonation is applied to difference of 
pitch, high or low. Intensity is the degree 
of the note’s strength, or volume. Duration 
is the relative length or brevity of a sound. 
Accentuation is the stress or emphasis with 
which the notes are attacked and upon which 
rhythm depends. These are the primary 
essentials of music: develop them for the 
benefit of your pupils. 


A Movement with 
tures. 


Q. What is the meaning of two time-sig- 
natures at the beginning of @ composition, 


such as 


in Foote’s “Impromptu in G@ minor”? ?—A., J. H. 
CENTERVILLE, S. D. 

A. It is so written to indicate a regular 
alternation of ternary and binary divisions of 


Two Time-Signa- 


time (that is: 9/8, ternary or three is beats 


to a measure, and 6/8, binary or two J beats 
measure. In both 


} ternary 
the beat is of same 


in a 
binary, 


time, 
the 


and 
duration, 
namely, a le = 69. 
piece shows that the first twenty-eight meas- 
ures are in G minor, and that the time proceeds 
by alternations of three measures of three 
beats each and one measure of two beats. 
This alternation continues for the entire minor 
novement. Then there is a change into the tonie 
major of G. The whole of this major of 
twenty-five measures is in the 9/S ternary 
time. Indeed, when the G minor signature is 
changed to G major. the 6/8 sign should be 
omitted. A return is then made to the tonic 
minor, G, with the original 9/S—6/8 time for 


An examination of the 


twelve measures, on the last chord of whieh 
occurs a pause ( @ ) and a final seven 
measures, all in 9/S time, Remember that, 


throughout the piece, each beat is made up of 
three eighth-notes. If the double time-signa- 
ture were not given at the beginning of the 
movement, it would be necessary to place a 
6/S signature at every fourth measure of the 
minor. 
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HE ORGAN has been designated 

; the King of instruments, and cer- 
tainly comprehensiveness and va- 
riety are to be met with here in a degree to 
which no other single instrument can even 
approach. From the border land of silence, 
gradually adding its multifarious tone-col- 
ors, in an ever-increasing intensity of vol- 
ume till it rivals the crash of thunder, the 
organist, from the resources at his com- 
mand, evokes most varied effects, from the 
bewitching to the awe-inspiring. 

But it is only the artist of consummate 
skill, and still more consummate taste, 
that will not abuse this wonderful box of 
colors. His playing will be tinted with some 
glorious hues, but the etching and shading 
will be also present. It is in these latter 
respects that so much recital-playing falls 
short. As far as tone-color on the organ 
is concerned, any person can, by drawing 
a stop and depressing a key, obtain the same 
fine tone as the greatest player living. Prob- 
ably it is for this reason—that so much va- 
riety can be obtained by merely mechanical 
means—that the trifler and day-dreamer, 
finding, as he imagines, so many things 
ready-made for him is content to revel in 
the organ builder’s art, and neglect real 
self-improvement. His playing degenerates 
into sentimental slush, or the hurdy-gurdy 
and steam calliope style, according as his 
taste (or lack of it) dictates. His foot 
work is slovenly, frequently incorrect, and 
always interminable. “Fancy” stops are in 
evidence, till we suffer from tonal nausea. 
And the most hopeless feature of the situa- 
tion is, that he imagines he can play! 

It is this kind of public infliction that 
brings the organ into such general disrepute 
as a solo instrument. The same thing would 
be true of the piano, from the way it is often 
maltreated, were it not for the fact that 
the pianistic art is, in other quarters, on a 
gratifying high plane, and we have the op- 
portunity of hearing genuine artists so fre- 
quently. 

But how often do we hear artists on the 
organ of the calibre of a Paderewski? 
Some might question whether there be any 
such. There are to-day, nevertheless, or- 
ganists who are real artists; though per- 
haps not so many outstanding names are 
to be found as among pianists. Certainly, 
those who hear the organ handled as only 
a master can, will realize their misfortune 
in not being able to listen oftener to such a 
magnificent performance. 

For those who are ambitious to elevate 
the taste for organ music in their com- 
munity, and are willing to work toward 
that end, the following suggestions may be 
of interest. 


Choice 


N PREPARING a recital, the choice of 

pieces will be the first consideration. 
The examination of a long list of pro- 
grams of this kind indicates that, while, 
from the standpoint of merit, every item 
is of the first class, taken as a whole, they 
are, in many instances, incomprehensible to 
the average hearer. Sonatas, fugues, and 
other selections of this type abound, but 
many classic gems—real gems of super- 
lative beauty—are overlooked or ignored. 
More reference will be made to this later. 

In choosing pieces it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that the majority of the 
average audience are not musicians in a 
technical sense, though often keen music- 
lovers. It is well to reflect, also, on how a 
selection is likely to appeal to the hearers 
—many of whom, probably, are listening to 
it for the first time. How often this is lost 
sight of, is a cause for astonishment, An 
organist practices a piece until he is 
thoroughly familiar with it and learns to 
enjoy many parts, which were vague at 
first, even to himself. He is eager to pre- 
sent it in public, and considerably disap- 
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pointed when he fails to arouse much in- 
terest, having seemingly forgotten that 
some things have to be heard often to be 
understood. 

It is not my contention that profound 
masterpieces should be ignored; but. that 
sometimes undue prominence is given them, 
and generally on the part of sincere and 
talented, but unreflective performers. Many 
compositions, shorter and less complicated 
than sonatas and fugues, yet classic to a 
degree, could well be given a larger place 
on our organ programs. An entire sonata 
or symphony, thematic development, or any- 
thing constructed along these lines, has to 
be received by the intellect as fully as by 
the emotions. Unfortunately, it is a fact, 
that people do not want to aver-work—least 
of all at a concert. It is the custom to-day, 
and no doubt a good one, to speak of enter- 
tainments as being “educational,” but, after 
all, people want music that will give pleas- 
ure. No matter how “advanced” they are 
to-day, they all like a tune, nor need they 
be ashamed of making such an admission. 
Many masterpieces are more tuneful than 
is generally supposed; the contrapuntal in- 
terweaving of their independent themes, 
however, makes a greater tax on the lis- 
tener’s receptive capacity than a “straight 
tune.” Naturally, he will, sooner or later, 
grow bored and restless. A good fugue, 
well played, is not without a certain at- 
tractiveness, even to the layman, but we 
cannot expect him to enjoy an evening 
made up largely of this sort of work. The- 
matic development he has no passion for, 
and, while a certain amount should be in- 
cluded in every good recital, a speedy 
change to something different is appreci- 
ated. 

Among some of the things I have found 
most acceptable on many occasions are the 
following: Andante from Mozart's “Sym- 
phony in C major” (The Jupiter). This 
is a gem of crystalline beauty; in fact, one 
of the most beautiful compositions ever 
written. If the player wishes to begin his 
recital quietly, nothing could be better for 
an opening number. The first few intro- 
ductory bars of melody, with their impres- 
sive silences 


Ex 
Andante cantabile 


Jupiter 


— 


a 


Bourd 16ft. coup. to Ch. 


call the hearer to attention. The interest 
never flags during this exquisite creation. 
It pleases at a first hearing, and it will also 
bear any amount of repetition. 

Another selection splendid for the organ 
is the Minuet from “Symphony in G minor.” 


Op. Diap. loft. 


The imitative work is brilliant, scholarly, 
and singularly fascinating, being in Mo- 
zart’s best vein. The trio is so graceful 
and dainty, that its favorable reception, too, 
is assured. 

Still another is the Minuet from “Sym- 
phony in G major” (The Military): 


Bx.3 


Minuetto Military 


ere. 


Haydn, here, almost surpasses himself in 
tunefulness and light-hearted gaiety. No 
“jazz” of to-day can rival it, or cast its 
lustre in the shade. Haydn was one of the 
niyost melodic of composers, and has not, to 
my knowledge, written a more genuinely 
attractive minuet. The trio, too, exudes a 
flavor of old-world grace that is as charm- 
ing as the foregoing is bright and over- 
flowing with Haydn’s happy optimism. 
These are only three of the many things 
used in recital, and at times, in church. It 
will be noticed that all are transcriptions, 
and were not originally written for the or- 
gan. It may seem strange that, of the great 
masters, only three left work behind that 
showed their love for the organ: Bach, 
Handel, and Mendelssohn. The work of 
each sounds well on the instrument, and 
should be represented. Much of Bach's 
lighter music—if one may so term it—is 
very grateful even to modern ears; his 
gavottes, sarabands, and so forth. But the 
short symphonic movements I would es- 
pecially recommend for earnest study. 
Though some organists have a penchant 
for adapting piano music to the organ, the 
practice is not always wise. The only guide 
is whether or not the piece in question 
“suits.” If not, better leave it alone. There 
is one perfect little organ piece, however, 


as in many such selections, wh; 
on the piano, is inartistic on th 
little “holding-over” brings 
more into the realm of organ . 


Ex. 5- 
Andante 


The pieces on the recital sho 
so far as is legitimate, “show” 
Many listen for tone color, 
nothing regarding the merits o 
itself. Special effects, too, such 
pedal in pianissimo movements 
running work on the manual, th 
stops, reed and flue work, revea 
trast, legato and staccato, pedal 
all should be brought forward 
natural and unforced way. 

Compositions might include 
fugal number from some of the 
ters, or possibly an overture tra 
tender lyric melody, a scherzo, 
in a minor key, a movement in 
various dance forms, a fantasi 
sort (perhaps Lemmen’s Stor) 
with variations (preferably son 
miliar) and a stirring martial 
These things cover the most of 
sic. Now as to the next consid 


Arrangement 

SHE ARRANGEMENT o} 
gram is very important, 

to the selections themselves, 
player’s sense of fitness. It 
arranged in the way we like a din 
by dishing up the “sweetest” thi 
Jast—for it really is a musical 1 
During the, earlier numbers, 
itself is largely the attraction; nc 
“fancy” may be demonstrated ti 
At the same time the openin 
should possess unmistakably 
qualities. The question as to \ 
open with a loud or soft selecti 
ginning of a selection) is des 
thought. Personally, I prefer 
method, and I believe many share 
People may not mind _ startling 
(at times), but they rarely relis 
den crash with. which many p) 
accustomed to begin. Moreover, 
to keep the full power of the or 
serve in order not to blunt the 
pleasurable excitement later 
building up a mountain of sound 
Special effects, too, are to be 
till their entry is emotionally ani 
demanded, taking care meanwhil 
Sameness in two consecutive pie 
rarely should two selections in 
key, especially in the minor mod¢ 
in succession. Also, keep well < 
pieces as resemble each other in 
time, tempo, style, registration 
As a rule, too, any choice fro 
masters is generally best on the: 
of the program. The intrinsic mi 
music itself is its chief attracti 
certain amount of time should b 
that alone. This may well be t 
educational part of the program 
modulation, and bizzare or ear tiv 
fects are not so much in evidence) 
with more modern schools. 
As the recital proceeds the ear | 
rally desire something new in th) 
style. “Fancy” stops may 
judiciously introduced; and prog 
sic, music which tells a story,’ : 
assert itself. Many dearly love | 
of composition, and so long as if 
music—not tawdry clap-trap= 


ple Two classical examples 
here be cited: The Brook, from 
en's “Pastoral,” and Mendelssohn's 
Symphony,” with its unmistakable 
j effect. 
jr with good variations may well 
iff a place near the end of the pro- 
To many this is an unmixed treat 
1 be longest remembered. If the 
nt of the theme is artistic, great 
mal yalue will not be wanting even 
But all things nearing the close of 
tal should be “transparent” for the 
strong rhythmic number as a close 
hing with an exhilarating and irre- 
onward movemert—will stir the 
at weary listeners as they find the 
f the music and their own beating 
rd. Guilmant’s “Grand Chorus in 
makes a magnificent finale. 


Presentation 

PRESENT each number under 
» most auspicious conditions will 
a good deal of thinking, and often, 
ing. When the pieces have been 
ly grouped, and their order finally 
upon, the registration of each will 
tention. To take a piece, with 
inted registration, as so often 
and play it verbatim on each and 
rgan, is a procedure that will cer- 
ot commend itself to the organist 
Nothing in the way of musical 
ents differ so much as do organs, 
y a recitalist has found to his 
when, with limited time at his 
, he has had to preside at a strange 
Every stop should have its indi- 
rial first, and the quality and vol- 
refully noted. Combination will 
in order, till all that is possible in 
ard has been committed to mem- 
any note in either manual or pedal 
1 undesirable, some way ‘should be 
‘0 avoid it, as one bad note—espe- 
* it is frequently made use of—is 
to mar the beauty of an entire 
Sometimes a transposition is the 
iedy, if there be time to make one- 

2 of it in the new key. 
should be kept in mind the neces- 
having in each number the element 
‘ty and surprise, by the avoidance 
ious characteristics, still fresh in 
tor’s mind. If one number has ex- 
largely a feature of heavy continu- 
al, an emotional lyric number, with 
dance of heavy bass, or a dainty 
novement, with a sparing use of 
,ecato pedal, and in a new key, will 
sful to the ear. An Oboe or Vox 
1 solo. in one number should not 
wed at once by something in which 
ne tone-quality is heard again. 
time should always intervene, so 
the re-entry of the same stop is 
re desired (as form in registration 
calls for) its second advent will 
ngly and psychologically timed. 
ould never be forgotten, moreover, 
tinual use of the full organ wearies 


the ear, and is difficult to follow in a melo- 
dic sense. The surge and crash of tone 
is stimulating, especially the climax of a 
cleverly worked-up crescendo, but once the 
apex is reached, the ear soon desires a 
change. Especially should one be sparing 
of the super-couplers during full organ. 


Changing Registration 
T SHOULD not be necessary to add 
that changes in registration should 
never be made during the holding of 
a chord, but this is a sin still occasionally 


committed. The most rational place to 
make such changes would be between 
phrases, strains, and so forth. Resolu- 


tions, too, should be consummated as far as 
possible. Sometimes pieces come under 
one’s notice where even the composer or ar- 
ranger seems to have forgotten this; crude 
“breaking-off” points are being met with; 
possibly a dominant seventh of G in the 
third inversion, with the lowest C of the 
pedal in use. Then, as its natural note of 
resolution cannot descend any lower, a skip 
upward is made to the pedal B above. The 
musician is not a slave to the printed page 
when such things show themselves. Ad- 
herence to real musical feeling, if nothing 
else, should prevent such crimes. 

Again, it never sounds well to leave an 
unresolved harmony on some loud com- 
bination, and change to the chord of reso- 
lution on something so soft that the pre- 
vious dissonance is left, as it were, hang- 
ing in the air. A reversal, dynamically, is 
not objectionable, however. Such things, 
too, as doubling the bass of the dominant 
seventh in the last inversion, and the bass 
of the major chord in its first, had better 
be avoided. 

Regarding keys, it will be noticed that 
the key of the dominant following the 
tonic produces a bright effect, while the 
sub-dominant used in this way makes any- 
thing sound as if in a mellower vein. I 
have often kept these things in mind in 
presenting one piece after another, accord- 
ing to the atmosphere wanted, even to the 
extent of transposing, if the sequence of 
keys were unsuitable. Keys of second re- 
lationship foilowing the tonic, of course, 
produce more sudden and out-of-the-way 
changes, and may advantageously be em- 
ployed for such ends. 

In short, a successful recital must “sound 
well.” Magnificent organs are to-day so 
generally used that a recital which is a 
“bore” can usually be laid at the door of 
the recitalist. To one of taste and skill the 
modern organ becomes a vast treasure- 
house. Many hidden beauties are waiting 
to be brought into the light. He will dis- 
cover and classify these, and will not al- 
low the organ’s weaknesses (should any 
be found) to be exposed. He will make 
people love the organ, whether they feel 
so inclined or not, through his own love 
for it, and through the bringing forth from 
this modern Aladdin’s cave “treasures both 
new and old.” 


Music for 


Archbishop of Canterbury, addres- 
sonference of clergy, organists and 
sters in the Canterbury Diocese at 
ury on November 7th, said the 
c music in church worship was as 
nt a subject as any in the discus- 
o Prayer Book revision. It was 
ch concerned everybody in Church 
who took part in public worship. 
Mot concern musical people only,” 
lis Grace, “I am a most unmusical 
po ae » The Archbishop  re- 

fat formerly it was thought that 
Delialifcaticn for a choirmaster 
was that he should under- 
His work was supposed to 
mechanical nature. To-day 
altered. We realized that the 
and organist must be a musi- 


dusic, 


Everybody 


cian and something more. He must under- 
stand Church services and their mean- 
ing, and must be a servant of the congre- 
gation, and not merely of the choir and 
those attending. —Musical Opinion 


“Music,” says Sir Landon Ronald, “is a 
necessity. And when you come to think of 
it, modern music is very like necessity— 
which knows no law.’—Glasgow Evening 
News. = 
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Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 


beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO.| 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Guilmant Organ School 


, Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive School for 


Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 


ment has won universal ne- 
kunowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 


ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E flicient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS. 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 


or Reed and Student Organs. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD Organ Power peparin ONNECTICUT 


! AUSTIN ORGANS} s) QI 


Mum is essential 
to feminine charm 


That fresh, crisp cleanliness 
that the morning bath im- 
parts can be preserved for all 
day and evening. ‘Mum’ is 
the snowwhite deodorant 
cream that neutralizes com- 
pletely the unpleasant odor 
of perspiration, without 
stopping perspiration itself. 
“Mum” is so safe that it is 
used regularly with the sani- 
tarynapkin. Be sure toread 
the pamphlet packed with 
every jar of ‘“‘“Mum”’. It is of 
realinterestto every woman. 


“Mum” is 25c and soc at 
stores. Or sent postpaid. Or 
you may send toc to cover 
cost of packing and mailing 
a generous Trial Size. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1119 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 


June 26 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE, WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


CARL BUSCH 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND COMPOSER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


FAMOUS THEATRE ORGANIST 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN.125 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 
Mr. Sametini, Mr. Demorest and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, 


after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship 
application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATESand DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred by authority of the State of Illinois, at the end of 


each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. 
Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. 
each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations early. 


Piano furnished with 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


COLLEGE, 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


Chicago Musical ~ 
(College Building) Chicago, Ill. 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


SCHOOL 


Clare Osborne 
Director 


OLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF MUS If 


Professional 
Summer Schoo 


Five Weeks June 28 to July 31 


Many Special Features for 
the Teachers of Music 


INTERPRETATION FOR ARTIST STUDENTS 
INTENSIVE COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN 
NORMAL TRAINING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Send for Summer School. Booklet 


| Columbia School of Musi 


| Box E 509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO: 


$$ 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Mt 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. | 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. _- | 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. — 

Write for Catalog | 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, : 


le AWVTrence 
Conservatory of Music 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


4.VALPARAISO, INDIA 


SCHOOL OF MUS. 
**Better Than Ever’ 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, ' 
and Public School Music. Students may att! 
usic School and also take the regular wor! 
University. 
Special Summer Courses Begin Jur 
Controlled by Lutheran University Asx 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special ] 
address office of the President, Dept. K. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Valparaiso, : 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF Ml 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses lea 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and | 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public. 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Mc 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Direct 


A Department of Lawrence College 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, 
Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 
Orchestral and Choral Training, 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Dormitories Free Catalog on Request 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


DO NOT PUT OFF UNTIL NE 
FALL THE STUDY WORK 
CAN DO THIS SUMMER. Amer’ 
Music Schools and Colleges Con 


Excellent Summer Classes. 


‘ A 
TTT ae ae 


IF IT IS AN OBTAINABLE PUBLICATION YOU CAN GET IT PROM! 
LY FROM THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; ’ 


An unequalled stock of music publications and a large corps of experienced clerks make possible the renderi) 


Prompt, accurate service, Prices on any publication quoted cheerfully, Special service features of in 
teachers. Ash about them. ; 


DE 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


: By Henry S. Fry 


ial of the National 
: 

interested in your an- 
| mae” ond have derived much 
them. Will you kindly suggest 
: on English Organs which will 
information as Wallace Goodrich 
sch Organs in his book “The Or- 
e?” I also should like to know 
r, Peroy Hull, of Hereford Cathe- 
1, has written and from what 
ay obtain them. 


ter does not know of any work 
te character as “The Organ in 
-h furnishes similar information 
to English organs. As there is 

between English and American 
between French and American 
is probably less reason for such 
ich organs differ from American 
location of the respective man- 
extensive use of the ventil sys- 
owing works might be of interest 


onal its Position in Musical Art, 
Statham. 

Paling, by Thomas Elliston. 

york contains some specifications 
‘ans. We cannot find any record 
‘en by Dr. Perey Hull. T.cre is, 
nteresting and instructive book 
Paglefield Hull, bearing the title 
its Technique and Expression.” 


ms’ “Choral Vorspiele, Op. 122,” 

of the O clef so often, and if 
ing to the rule of the C clef it 
scord. How would you play the 
on from No. & (“A Rose Breaks 
—the last two measures? 


yassage you quote, Brahms makes 
to Clef. 
es not accurately reproduce the 
the portion of the sign which 
‘location of ‘‘C’”’ is placed on the 
instead of the third line. The 
should appear 


2 


= 


age played as though it were 


* 

ef Was probably used at this 
the use of lines below the staff, 
lave been necessary if the “GQ” 
iad been used. The discord you 
‘probably caused by a wrong 
» Alto clef. There are three C 
© being placed as follows: 


Nef Alto Clef Tenor Clef 


= == 


guage 


ig chart showing the original 
eleven lines, and the placing of 
within its compass, may be of 
rest to you: 


ss Tenor Alto Soprano G or 
Clef Clef Clef Tenor 
Clef 


year in mind that when the So- 
Tenor clef is used the clef sign 
MIDDLE C, you will be able 
ertain what notes are to be 
Soprano Clef is probably very 
id for practice in reading Alto 
fs we would suggest “Daily 
| Organ,” by Dr. Ralph I. Bel- 
in “The Enoch Organ Library.” 


Contralto? What is Baritone? 
Soprano and Alto stand in a 


© is the lowest of the three 
ties of the female voice (Alto 
B Voice of the highest pitch— 


At the point * your. 


Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


called also counter tenor). Baritone, as used 
in connection with the voice, indicates a high 
bass. In the placing of the quartette, the 
Tenor and Soprano and the Contralto and 
Bass should stand together—as per following 
diagram : 

Tenor Soprano 


Contralto Bass | 


Congregation 


The above indicates the proper placement 
when they appear as a quartette. If singing 
in the chorus, each quartette voice may be 
Placed with his or her respective department 
of the chorus, each acting as leader of that 
department. 


. In playing a march on the organ are 
the first and third beat staccato—as 
ta ta ta ta 


Temes as 
or are all beats staccato or slightly detached? 


A. We cannot advise any set rule in this 
matter—different marches requiring different 
treatment ; for instance, in Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance’ march, the Sweeping melody 
comprising the middle section requires a 
marked legato—stacecato being decidedly un- 
suitable for the passage. In a march set to 
4/4 time the natural accents are on the first 
and third beats; and if they are to be em- 
phasized by detached notes, the fourth and 
second counts should be the detached ones, 
the period of rest after these beats serving 
to emphasize the entry of the first and third 
beats which follow them. 


Q. I would like to have some information 
regarding the pipe organ. I notice sometimes 
in removing certain stops that they make a 
rather rubbing noise when taken off. Can you 
tell me_the cause and is it anything that is 
harmful to the organ? How often should an 
organ be tuned and cleaned? Also can you 
advise me as to some books that would be help- 
ful for me to read regarding the care of an or- 
gan motor, the mechanism of the organ, and 
the care of the organ in general; also some 
books on registration? Can you use the trem- 
olo too much for the good of the organ? 


A. The “rubbing noise’? you mention may 
be causing some unnecessary wear and we 
would advise your consulting with some good 
organ mechanic, preferably one representing 
the builder of your organ. Unless your or- 
gan contains reed stops, tuning it twice a year 
will probably be sufficient. We would suggest 
your having a yearly contract for the care of 
the organ, with visits twice a year—early in 
the fall when fires are started, and in the 
spring. We would suggest that this arrange- 
ment should also be made with a competent 
organ mechanic representing the builder of 
the organ, if possible. We cannot suggest a 
book of. instructions for care of the motor. 
Perhaps the representative of the builder in 
your locality, or the builders of the organ 
can give you suggestions for the general care 
of the motor; and special attention might be 
secured from the man caring for your organ 


regularly, or a motor expert in your home 
town. Would suggest that you write to the 


builders of the organ for information as to 
literature pertaining to the mechanism and 
general care of the organ of the particular 
make you play. In reference to books on 
registration, we would suggest : 

“Organ Stops and their Artistic Registra- 
tion,’’ by Audsley. ; 

“A Primer of Organ Registration,” by Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. 

Frequent use of the tremolo would searcely 
be harmful to the organ, except the resulting 
wear on the tremolo mechanism. Too much 
use of the tremolo is not, however, in good 
taste, from an artistic standpoint. 


Q. Will you please suggest some four-hand 
pieces for two manual organ, grades two or 
three, and how to use the following stops for 
best results: 


Swell Great 
Dolce Open Diapason 
Viole Dulciana 
Stopped Diapason Viola 
Flute Gedeckt 
Flute 


A. Compositions for organ—four hands 
are very limited in number. The following 
list may be of some help: 

Variations on the “Sicilian Hymn,’ Eugene 
Thayer. 

Variations on ‘‘Nuremberg,” Eugene Thayer. 

Variations on “Auld Lang Syne,’’ Eugene 
Thayer. 

Fantasie in D minor, Hesse. 

Festintrade, Volekmar. 

Sonata, Merkel. 

We strongly suspect from your list of stops 
that your organ is built on the Duplex plan; 
that is, that the same pipes are used in both 
manuals except the Great Organ Open Dia- 


pason, whieh does not appear in the Swell 
Organ. Our suggestion is that you secure a 


copy of A Primer of Organ Registration, by 
Gordon Baleh Nevin, and study it carefully, 
especially chapters III, IV, V and VI. In 
preparing your organ numbers, try different 
ways of registering, and use that which seems 
best adapted to the limited number of stops 
at your disposal. 
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GRAND 


Write for free interesting catalogs, 
what make of old piano you have 
payments you can conveniently m 
it is to own a piano of quality. 


J and 20th Streets 


Look Inside the 
Plano for this 
ThadeMark 


The World’s Highest 
Priced Piano Action! 


T IS an obvious truth that products 
costing more are generally better in 
quality. Piano makers pay more 
for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 
action than for any other piano action 
because they know it embodies a higher 
degree of quality. 
When .you insist 
Nickel & Gross 


player you 


on the Wessell, 
in a piano 
world’s highest- 
priced piano action all that 
implies. In addition, you make certain 
of obtaining a quality piano. For the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is found 
only in pianos of established worth. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


action 
the 


or 
obtain 


and this 


When you Buy Upright, Grand, 

Player or Reproducing Piano~w 

+ /asist on the Wessell, Nickel & {=== 

Gross Piano Action. é 
Nye 
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TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
= most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
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JESSE FRENGH 
and SONS 
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As a Graduation Present What Could Be Nicer Than a 


PIANO? 


tell us the size instrument you wish, 
to trade in and what it is worth, the 
eet each month, and learn how easy 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CoO. 


New Castle, Indiana 


3 Master Keys 
50c 


Work troublesome door locks; re- 
place lost keys; practically as SER- 
VICEABLE as a whole bunch of 
ordinary keys. Used by thousands 
of houseowners, tenants, contractors, 
janitors, keysmiths, police officers, 
secret service, firemen, hotels, real 
estate men, etc. Especially service- 
able and convenient for household 
use. Set of three (small, medium and 
large sizes) sent postpaid on receipt 
of 50 cents (stamps or coin). Hand- 
some combination Key Holder and 
Key Ring included free. - (Three sets 
of keys, with Holders and Rings for 
$1.) Just PRINT or write your 
name and address plainly on a slip of 
paper (letter writing is unnecessary) 
and enclose this ad with remittance 
and keys, etc., will be sent you in 
plain wrapper by return mail with 
bunch of circulars describing other 
interesting bargains. Orders amount- 
ing to $1 or more will be sent C. O. D., 
on request, without extra charge. 


WILSON, SMITH & CO. 


SUITE 643 
Cotton Exchange Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Fords of the Mail 
Order Business 
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Re-Hairing Bows 


Many people write to the VuioLrnist’s 
Erupbe seeking instructions for re-hairing 
their bows. This information can be ob- 
tained in the little work, “The Violin and 
How to Master it, by a Professional 
Player ;” and the directions are as clear as 
can be made in writing. However, I would 
advise against the violinist and violin 
student trying to re-hair their own bows; 
for it is a very difficult and tedious oper- 
ation for one who has not had much 
experience. I doubt if there is one pro- 
fessional violinist out of fifty who re- 
hairs his own bow. The late Eduard 
Reményi, the famous Hungarian violin- 
ist, when he was touring the United States, 
used to send his bows all the way to Paris, 
by express, to be re-haired. Asking him 
why he did this, he told me that he could 
not find any, one in the United States who 
knew how to do a perfect job of re-hair- 
ing. He was wrong, of course, but it 
showed the importance he attributed to a 
perfect job. 

In re-hairing, the problem is to have the 
hairs run in perfectly straight lines, with 
the same tension throughout, and to ar- 
range so that the hair will be of the proper 
length from frog to tip, so that when un- 
screwed the hair will be loose, and that it 
will not be too long for it to be screwed 
up to the proper tension for playing. 

Some amateur re-hairers glue in the 
hair, which is an: abomination, and spells 
troubie for the next time the bow must be 
re-haired. Others get the hairs crossed 
and of unequal tension. The most com- 
mon fault is to get the hair too short or too 
long, and people who try to re-hair their 
own bows often have to make several 
trials, spoiling a hank of hair each time. 
As a good hank of hair costs at retail 
about fifty cents, this makes it an expen- 
sive proposition when the re-hairing does 
not come out well. 

The hair must be first wet and then care- 
fully combed before it is put in. The 
little wedge which holds the hair fast, 
must never be glued in. 

Altogether it is by far the best policy 
to get a skillful repairer to put the hair 
in, for the amateur, trying to do it for 
himself, cannot possibly succeed in doing 
even passable work until he has re-haired 
fifty or a hundred bows, and some never 
seem to acquire the knack. 

Most amateurs and students do not have 
their bows re-haired often enough. Worn 
out bow-hair is as bad for violin playing 
as a dull razor for shaving. The student 
who practices an hour a day should have 
his bow re-haired at least twice a year, 
and oftener when he practices more than 
that length of time. A professional who 
does mtich, and very hard playing, gets 
his bow re-haired at least once a month. 
There is nothing like fresh bow hair for 
pulling out a fine tone. 


Do You Know 


Tuat the first British Army Band to 
leave its own country was the Grenadiers 
Band which came to the United States in 
1872, to play at the Grand International 
Peace Festival at Boston? This was also the 
first time since the American Revolution 
that a British soldier appeared in uniform 
in our country. 

That an old manuscript in a Parisian 
library contains an illustration showing 
Heinrich von Meissen, a minnesinger who 
died in 1318, conducting a choir of singers 
and players? He is seated on a raised plat- 
form and is conducting by means of a long 
baton in his left hand and one extended 
finger of his right. His attitude and ex- 
pression clearly indicate his intention to 
guide those below him or to correct some 
one who is going astray. 
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It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 
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A Study in Position 


Here we have a perfect playing position, 
correct in every detail. Note the attitude of 


easy grace. The whole position is one of 
dignity and freedom. The right wrist has 
just the correct position, and the right hand 
is gracefully rounded, with the fingers held 
on the stick of the bow in a comfortable 
position, not closely squeezed together, nor 
straggling far apart on the stick, as is 
often seen. The stick of the bow is exactly 
parallel with the bridge, and at right angles 
to the strings. In this position the hair 
pulls squarely against the string, getting 


piece. This position insures more sonority 
of tone than would result if the head of 
the violin were held low with the back 
of the violin pressing against the body of 
the performer, thus checking its vibrations 
to a certain extent. 

The violiniste’s head inclines slightly to 
the left, bringing: the jaw on the chin-rest 
in the position best suited for holding the 
violin. So many violinists make the mis- 
take of placing the point of the chin on 
the chin-rest, with the head inclined to the 
right. This position is not only strained 


POSED BY MISS PAULINE WATSON 


Photo by Miskin, New York 


Concert Violiniste, of New York City 


the maximum of vibration and purity of 
tone. The hair lies on the string, midway 
between bridge and the end of the finger- 
board, where it should be used in mezzo- 
forte playing (ordinary tone, neither loud 
nor soft). The stick of the bow is in- 
clined towards the fingerboard, making it 
possible to use only the edge of the hair 
for very soft passages, or more when re- 
quired, by increasing the pressure, as a 
louder tone is desired. 

The left elbow is held far under the 
violin, which throws the left hand well 
above the fingerboard, so that the fingers 
will fall perpendicularly on the finger- 
board, on their tips. The crease where 
the fingers join the hand comes even with 
the edge of the fingerboard. 

The head of the violin is held high, with 
the scroll considerably higher than the tail- 


and awkward in appearance, but it pre- 
cludes holding the violin well. 

Note the pleasing expression of the 
player’s face, with just the hint of a smile 
—a very important element indeed in creat- 
ing a good impression on one’s audience. 
She seems to be listening with delight to 
the tones of her violin. So many violinists 
lack a good facial expression when they 
play in public. Some frown, some com- 
press the lips, or keep the mouth open, 
while others make all sorts of grimaces, to 
the vast amusement of the audience. AI- 
most every young violin student, just com- 
mencing to play in public, has some dis- 
agreeable little mannerism which detracts 
from his performance. A pleasing facial 
expression is a prime element for success 
in public violin playing. 


Hints on Repairing—Part III 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


THE saddle is usually of ebony. It must 
be glued in and fit snug. Its height is 
regulated by the height of the bridge and 
the bulge of the top of the violin. Suf- 
fice it to say it should be high enough to 
clear the tailpiece from the top. 


In many instances a very small crack 
in the top will be noticed, starting at the 
end of the saddle. This is caused from 
weather conditions and shrinkage of the 
top, especially in the newer violins where 
the wood has not been thoroughly sea- 


the proper length. 


A good way to hold it i 
glueing is to pass a cord { 
corne 


from the button +o the 
the violin. / 


Dd 


A chin-rest, rightly | 
reduce the tonal quali 
ment. I mention it 


a much impaired tone, w 
yet it is indispensable 1 
When selecting a 
style best suited for y 
determined by adjusting to t 
trying the several makes ai 
the “fit,” in regard to bott 
yourself. The smaller sty 
generally used and are also | 
fect the tone. Fora — 
or covered rest is recommen 
No part of the re 1 
contact with the violin or tail 
ing the rests provided 7. 
These rests should be covere 
with cork or thick flannel. 
this padding has been lost or 
through neglect. See that it ; 
hard surface is certain to de 
or cause a buzzing. — 
Sometimes the front of 
touches the bulge of the to 
be remedied by filing a small 
the chin-rest or by inserting : 
padding. = | 
Keep the chin-rest away fi 
piece; and do not have th 
tighteners touching the end o 
ment. Tighten just enough t 
slipping; and see that the pr 
directly over the sides. Too 
test is bound to affect the vi 
Setting the sound-post is sin 
ticular. For an amateur wit 
setter, a piece of cord and < 
are the best “tools.” 
the proper position, with 
pressure from the strings. 
sion is apt to crack the toy 
down. 
The post must fit re 
the ends must be cut on an 
to fit the curves of the 


ing. <A trifle smaller 
is the correct thickness 

Set the post back of 1 
the bridge and directly un 
There is one right spot 
placed in any violin in 
back it must set. This 
only by experimentin 
farther back the softer 
the tone becomes. An 
back of the bridge is 
the average violin. 

Tie a cord to the 
with a single knot, pul 

Insert the post and, 
string from both f h 
simple matter to set it 
of correct length. On 
be easily shifted to any 
aid of a table knife. B 


f string, the knot readily 
the string may be easily re- 


-pert should attempt to repair 
or cracks which need rein- 
‘om the inside. There are, 
ny small cracks and checks 
ne can repair very satisfac- 
of the most common is the 
coming loose from the sides. 
r such cracks as soon as dis- 
hey have a tendency to grow 
disturbed. 

as much as possible, all of 
- Work plenty of glue well 
k with a small brush. Clamp 
-y tightly; and wipe off the 
ozes out. 

are not at hand, they may be 
1 for this purpose from thin 
soft or hard wood. Take 
two by four inches, measure 
of your violin and cut out 
ngle accordingly—so that: the 
hey are pushed, the tighter 
vw. A padding must be placed 
e clamps and the violin to 
ing or scratching. 


‘ly fill a crack with glue with- 

the parts tight. The glue 
Iry and fall out, leaving the 
2 more difficult. If the crack 


‘a careful shaking. 


is too wide, it must be filled with wood 
and usually reinforced from the inside. 
Closing a wide crack by force is very apt 
to affect the vibration; and if the parts 
are warped it may loosen in a very short 
time. 

Poor tones or rattles are sometimes 
caused from the inside—loose bass bar, 
lining, or blocks. This, of course, must 
be left to the repair man. Neither should 
staining or varnishing be attempted by a 
novice, as this is very particular. Many a 
valuable instrument has been ruined for- 
ever by the wrong application. There is 
no remedy, especially where certain in- 
gredients have soaked deep into the wood. 

Not the least important is the cleaning 
of your violin both inside and outside. I 
have found the best method of cleaning 


‘the inside, without removing the top, is 


to insert a handful of damp rice giving it 
This will loosen and 
gather all dirt and dust. 

There are several ways to clean the out- 
side; but, as the varnish is easily damaged, 
one of the many cleaning preparations on 
the market, all of which have been proved 
satisfactory, may be used. 

A clean rag, saturated with raw linseed 
oil, dipped in very fine powdered pumice 
stone, and carefully rubbed over the violin, 
will remove’ the caked rosin and dirt. The 
violin must then be rubbed perfectly dry. 

It is important to keep the violin clean 
inside and out, both in regard to tone and 
appearance. And the best way to keep it 
clean is to “not to let it get dirty.” Wipe 
off the rosin each time after playing. 

A list of average charges for repairs 
such as you can make yourself, follows. 
This will give you an idea of what a sav- 
ing you can make. 


New Bridge........ Seenisnicte at UE tom 1h oU 
New Sound Post..... eae OU ntOml sa 
New Pegs (ebony).......... 2.00 


New Fingerboard and Bridge 5.50 
Glueing cracks from outside. 1.00 upward 
Re-shaping Fingerboard...... 1.50 

Other minor adjustments, usually $1.00 
and upward. 


; Tempering Criticism 


By Charles Knetzger 


; the work of pupils, espe- 
who are extremely sensitive, 
agreeable task which requires 
ind prudence to be productive 
Its, 
ould be constructive, not de- 
censure should be judicious- 
ith praise. Sometimes a ges- 
effective in pointing out a 
a long, wearisome explana- 
trect every error as soon as 
2n results in hopeless confu- 
ds to create dislike for the 
ic. Wholesale criticism usu- 
leadening effect on a pupil, 
he is slow or possessed of 
i 


It is often better to substitute sugges- 
tion for criticism in the case of a timid 
pupil who is easily embarrassed. The 
good points of such a one should be 
praised and even magnified, so that he 
may be encouraged to overcome his ti- 
midity. 

Keeping a card catalog of each pupil’s 
good and bad points has been highly rec- 
ommended by successful teachers who find 
it a great help to themselves as well as to 
the pupil. It serves the former to keep 
a record of the work done by the pupil, 
and the obstacles to be overcome to clear 
the road to progress, while the latter gets 
a clear idea of his faults and failings, 
which is the first step in eradicating them. 


famous Strad Changes Hands Via Bryant 


as Du Brouq Stradivarius, 
m played for the last eighteen 
m Zimbalist, celebrated violin- 
*en sold by O. H. Bryant, Bos- 
d dealer, to D. H. Walton, of 
ass. The price is said to be 
sorhood of $20,000. The Du 
varius is one of the really 
imens of the work of Stradi- 
sold by the Baron Du Brouq 


in 1903 to Hans Wesley, the English vio- 
linist and teacher. Mr. Wesley played the 
instrument until 1907 when it was sold to 
Efrem Zimbalist, who used it constantly. 
Mr. Bryant, who is in a position to know 
fine Cremonas perhaps as well as any 
authority, says of the Du Broug Strad: 
“The Du Brouq Strad, made in 1728, is 
as fine a specimen of this period as any in 
existence.”—New York Musical Courier. 


e was guilty of many 
t he did not fiddle while 
9. How do we know 


that? Simply because fiddles were not 
built till many years after Nero’s death.” 
Henry T, Finck. —‘Musical Laughs,” 
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For Pianists of Skill and Taste 


Recital Piano Pieces 


@>~ RECITAL “Se 
PIANO PIECES 

4) THE WHOLE WORLD | 
m PLAYS 


MODERN. PIANO COMPOSITI 
| ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOLO PL 
~ ae Toe 


Geiwe Fe 


prove both novel and interesting. 


A compilation of modern masterpieces for 
those who desire to become familiar with the 
finest creations of the world’s greatest com- 
posers. It contains music in infinite variety 
as regards character and difficulty, the famous 
composers of all schools being represented. 


There are also a number of pieces which will 


The book 


contains 256 pages. 


CONTENTS 


Alpheraky, A 
Amani, 
Arensky, A 
Brahms, J 
Chaminade, 


Etude, Op. 30, No. 1 
Ancien Menuet 

Pres de la Mer, Op. 52 
Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1 
Callirhoe 

Prelude in Ab 

Mazurka in F% Minor 
Passepied 

On the Holy Mount 
Romance, Op. 16 

Caprice Espagnole 

Playera, Op. 5 
Grandmother's Minuet 

To Spring (An den Friihling) 
Grunfeld, A Romance, Op. 45 
Benselt,) S85 sik Seetenat = « steseter clon Spring Song 
Jensen, Murmuring Zephyrs 
Karganoff, G Pres d'un Ruisseau 
Ae Gavotte, Op. 11 

- Pensee Fugitive, Op. 20 
Kopylow, A Etude Joyeuse 
Lavallee, La Papillon 
Tueschetizicy; Dh cciojec's oar The Two Skylarks 


Price, $1.25. 


Dvorak, A 
Gliere, R 
Granados, E 


Grieg, 
“oe 


Levine, 
Liszt, Fr. 
Massenet, J 
Meyer-Helmund, E. 
Moszkowski, 
Moussorgsky, 
Paderewski, 


Rachmaninoff, S 
Raff, J 

Rebikoff, W 
Reinhold, H 
Rimsky-Korsakow, N 
Rubinstein, A 
Saint-sacase Go .<ceimmiss sree Cloches 
Sapellnikoff, W 
Scharwenka, P 
Schumann, R 


Sinding, Chr 
Spendiarow, A 
Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky, P 


Humoreske, Op. 6 
Lieberstrium 
Melodie, Op. 10 
...-Melodie, Op. 72 
Mowae' ..Etincelles, Op. 36 
Gopak 

ioe) Chant d’ Amour 
os aketauete sev eters Legende, Op. 16 
Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 
Meditation, Op. 75 
Romance Sans Paroles 
Impromptu, Op. 28 
Romance 
, Op. 30 
du Soir 
Chant Sans Paroles 
Op. 63 


Au Rouet, Op. 60 

Over the Steppes, Op. 22 
Rustle of Spring 
Berceuse, Op. 3 
Character Piece, Op. 3 
Barcarolle (June) 


For Sale at All Modern Music Shops 


Write for free illustrated 56-page catalogue of the ‘‘ World World’’ Music Series 


D. APPLETON & 


Violins Sent on Approval 


Write for Catalog and 
Details 


Con 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
83 Newbury Street 


Boston Mass. 


Trade 
Mark 


The AMPLITONE 


Invented by August Martin Gemunder 
(Patents Pending in all Countries) 

An invention made of spruce wood, harmonious 
octave vibrators- attached inside of the violin to the 
lower pin block, with two brass screws. 

These Vibrators are always in sympathetic unison with 
the tones played by the violinist and does not require 
alterations to the violin whatever, it simply makes 
THE BEST TONE VIOLIN SOUND BETTER, AS WLLL 
AS ALL OTHER VIOLINS. It puts the whole violin into 
action. Circular Sent Free. 

The Amplitone is made and installed personally by the 
inventor. Send your violin for examination. 

AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
125-127 W. 42nd St., New York 


WHY is the VIRZI VIOLIN 


USED BY THE GREATEST SOLOISTS? 


it is made in Italy of the best Italian wood, 
because and the tonal qualities are superior. 


Order NOW!! One or more will be sent you on FREE trial 
Master reparations in our shop Send for FREE circular 


E., Af & Ai. VIRZI, ee 508 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


VIOLIN MUSIC Theodore Presser Co. 


Ask for Catalogs 1712 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins 


instruments of the finest tonal quality 


appreciated by the greatest artists. Fas) 

terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

2424 Gevilord St., Denver. Cole 


COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 

or women. Noselling or canvassing. We tench you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFRER. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 


OU can play 
this wonderful 


instrument sie 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 
master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 


give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunesina weck. Scnd coupon today for 


literatureon any instrument. _Get our free trial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1437 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the. Coupon NOW! 


D 
UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1497 Huescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. ! 
| ~~ Gentlemen: 1 am interested in instrument 
hi checked belov7: I 
1 Saxophone[] Cornett] Trombone(] T-om>ctD] 1 


Mention any other -.-.------------------------ 


TOM BROWN 


World's Funniest 


301G 


= 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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CHICAGO 
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MUSICAL © 
ws COLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to belawarded to the students who; 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 


fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 
to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


SUMMER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Address 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


. Tare. 


Starting at Twenty. 

L. N.—Ordinarily, twenty years of age is 
too late to start the violin, with the hope of 
becoming a violinist in a symphony orchestra. 
Almost all violin students studying for the 
profession have their educations completed 
before the age of twenty. I have known cases 
where pupils. with such a late start have 
succeeded in acquiring enough technic to play 
in a symphony orchestra, but such cases are 
You run the risk of losing valuable 
time and money in making the effort. How- 
ever, if you are determined to try, you might 
enroll for a few months in a conservatory in 
Boston (which is near your home). In that 
time your teachers could advise you whether 
you would be able to become a professional 
after so late a start. 


Imitation Stradivarius. 

M. M. D.—There is such an enormous num- 
ber of imitation Stradivarius violins, that 
there is not one chance in millions that yours 
is a real one. You will have to ship your 
violin to a reputable dealer in old violins, for 
an opinion, but the chances are that you 
would go to useless trouble and expense in 
so doing. You will have to run the risk of 
being disappointed. 


Must Hear Her Play. 

A. B.—It would be pure guess work, I am 
sorry to say, for me to try and decide whether 
the little girl is working on the proper mate- 
rial without hearing her play. It would be 
like a physician trying to prescribe for a 
patient whom he had never seen, and never 
examined. All the exercises and pieces you 
name are excellent, but whether they are 
suited to the pupil or not at this stage I 
cannot say without a personal hearing. This 
is where the qualities of a first rate teacher, 
of giving the pupil exactly the proper exer- 
cises and pieces at the right time, are of value. 
The teacher is the proper one to advise, and, 
if the pupil is not making the proper prog- 
ress, the only thing to do is to change 
teachers. 2.—The pupil should certainly be 
studying scales and arpeggi at this stage. 
3.—While it is much better for the teacher to 
have a good command of English, some of the 
foreign teachers in this country seem to get 
good results, even though they are able to ex- 
press themselves only in broken English. 


Studying Viola. 

L. T.—If you already have a good founda- 
tion on the violin, and wish to study the viola, 
it would probably be advisable for you to 
devote all your practice time to the viola, as 
you say your time is limited. In a technica) 
way your violin playing will not suffer, since 
the technic of the two instruments is so 
much the same. The viola practice will 
also help the stretching capacity of your 
fingers. 


Plan of Study. 

M. F. L—If you play the exercises and 
pieces mentioned in your letter really well 
you have made good progress for the time you 
have studied, but I could not say without a 
personal hearing. If you are studying to 
become a professional violinist, the city where 
you live is too small to give the proper ad- 
vantages for musical development. If it is 
at all possible, you had better study in a 
large city such as New York or Chicago. Bos- 
ton would do very well, as it is near your 
home. You might arrange to study there a 
few months at first, and in that time your 
teacher could advise you as to whether or 
not you have the requisite talent to continue. 
2.—By all means _study theory, harmony, 
solfeggio, counterpoint, musical history, and, 
above all, the piano, as well as the violin. 


Appraising Violins, ‘ 

L. M. G—Any of the violin dealers who 
advertise in Tun Erupp could appraise your 
supposed Stradivarius violin for you. 


T. E. P.—The label you send is evidently 
part of the label of an Antonius Stradivarius 
violin. It would be very valuable if the vio- 
lin were a genuine Stradivarius, but there is 
not one chance in a million that it is. 

W. H. U.—There are millions of violins in 
existence bearing labels just like that which 
you send, and, as there was only one Antonius 
Stradivarius, it is quite evident that he could 
not have made them all with his own hands. 
To settle the matter of genuineness definitely, 
you would have to submit your violin to an 
expert for his opinion. 


Cannot Judge Without Hearing. 

M. 8. W.—I am sorry that your letter can- 
not be answered without a personal hearing, 
so that I could judge of your talent, and your 
present stage of progress. Anything I could 
Say would be pure guess work. I would advise 
you to play for some good violinist in your 
home town, or in a large city which is nearest 
your home, and get his opinion. No one ean 
form an opinion as to your musical future 
without hearing you play. 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Keep Violin Strung, 
B. G.—When a violin is in ony 
strings should be kept strung , 


all times, otherwise the viol 
out of tune continually while 
Some players, especially of the | 
type, let their strings down ¥ 
their violins in the ease, fro, 
idea of economy. Very few str 
in this manner. 


A Stainer. 

G. F.—The label in your viol: 
lated is as follows: “Jacobus § 
sam, near Innsbruck, 1633,” 1) 
that Stainer, the greatest Germa 
put in his violins. Your label j 
a real Stainer label, since, ag St, 
in 1621, he would have been on] 
of age when he made the yiolj 
not begin making violins at go 
Send for a copy of the June, 
which has an extended article 9 


The Vibrato. 

_ EH. B.—At the battle of Manil, 
ish-American War, Admiral Dey 
ing the American ileet, opened 

saying to his chief gunner: ‘ 
when ready, Gridley.” The same 

be made to your question as to 
brato should be taken up in yio! 
pupil should take it up when h 

it, and the determination of this 

nice discrimination on the part ( 
Many take it up too soon and 

their intonation. Some pupils 

emotional type, solve the prob) 
selves, by commencing to do t) 
stinctively without being told p 
I would not advise the pupil to 
vibrato until he has a good work 
of the first and third positions 
can play music of medium diffic 
reliable tune in these positions, 
the publisher for Tur Ervpg, { 
1922, in which you will find 
article on the best way to stud: 
3—It is impossible to answer yo 
to how much ground the averagi 
cover in two years of study. Y; 
the age of the pupil, and the nu 
be has practiced daily. © A pupil 
public schools, with one hour ¢ 
and with good talent, usually a 
years a fair working knowledg 
and third positions, with some 
edge also of the second, fourtl 
and seventh positions, togeth 
ability to play scales and arp¢ 
octaves in all keys. Pupils wit] 
would do much more than this, 9 
pupils not so much. 


Guidantus. | 

G. M. L—Johann Florenus 
violin maker of the Italian s 
eighteenth century, and probat 
person as “Floreno Guidante,” a 
labels read, made some excellent 
command a good piice. I could 


the value of the violin without 


Imitation Guarnerius, 

J. D.—I could not give you a 
value of your violin without see’ 
no doubt, an imitation Guarneriu 
any dealer in old violins in yow 
can tell you. You can get the 
violin dealer from one of the yi 
of the Peabody Institute of Mu 
more. 
| 


“Country Fiddling.” 

A. W. M.—Most of this “coun 
which is sweeping the country | 
done in the first position, and by 
of the country fiddlers know som 
positions, but very few use the) 
occasional notes. ‘Their stro. 
rhythm, and “pep.” 


Pricing a Violin. 

S. W. W.—If you will reflect 
will understand how impossible | 
to try and set a value on a violin 
seen. Take your violin to a good 
if you have one in your city, or 
petent judge and ask him to give! 
of its value. 


“Selling a Strad.” ; 

R. L. S.—Any firm dealing in 
large way can sell a Stradivarit 
you if it is really genuine but of , 
contain Stradivarius labels not 
one in a million is actually of thi) 
imitations are hard to sell, not ! 
I cannot advise you as to the vi 
violin without seeing it. 


Repairing Cracks. 

R. J.—No doubt the eracks in 
can be repaired. ‘Tropical climat 
hard on string instruments. 2.— 
name has the reputation of being) 
most reliable in Great Britain. . 
that I cannot say ; I could not giv 
on a violin I have never seen. 


Paganini’s command of technic, which so 
astonished the world in his day that it was 
attributed to the influence of the Evil One, 
must now be considered part of the equip- 


-vance made in the science of 


ment of every modern virtuos¢ 
this statement simply to illustr 


‘time ago THE Erupe published 
,wing letter from a teacher con- 
a difficulty which has retarded 
yupil’s work progress. “One of my 
s has a player-piano in her home. 
.o has so hard an action that she 
ired a very loud touch. One might 
yangs, and pounds. She is a tiny 
syen years old, and her hands 
ers are very delicate. How 
yrrect her technic? If she had 
iary piano it would be simple. 
‘ave tried everything I can think 
so far, I am simply bumping my 
inst a player-piano!” 

ll player-pianos have such stiff 
but the new ones are apt to be 
nanageable. Even a pupil, who 


Hard Touch and the Player Piano 


By Rena Idella Carver 


has shown excellent progress in gaining a 
loose wrist on a responsive piano, is apt 
to stiffen and force the muscles when 
playing on one with a hard action. The 
pupil must keep the wrist loose no matter 
how small the tone. Much time and pa- 
tience will be consumed before power is 
secured, and a predominance of arm and 
wrist exercises, followed by Dr, Mason’s 
chord studies and chord pieces, will be nec- 
essary. 

The first finger exercises may be per- 
formed on top of the keys of the new 
player-piano without depressing them. 
Then light staccato touches may be used 
and finally legato finger work. In pro- 
ceeding gradually the pupil may acquire 
strength and ability sufficient to cope with 
the stiff action without losing flexibility. 


Inspiration! 


stion that the great masters com- 
sic only when “inspired” by some 
ae impulse is not borne out by the 
musical history. Many acknowl- 
isterpieces were commissioned in 
or prosaically produced as part 
y’s work. 
’s last “Requiem,” composed on 
1-bed, was commissioned by one 
‘alsege. 
ssohn wrote the overture to “Ruy 
1 couple of days to oblige the pro- 
* a theatrical charity performance 
Hugo's play of that name. 
t of the day’s work for which he 
his salary from St. Thomas’ 
Letpsic, Bach produced a cantata 
k for the Sunday service. Many 
are masterpieces. 
wrote most of his symphonies as 
1e day’s work by which he retained 


his position at the court of Prince Ester- 
hazy. 

Haydn also composed one hundred and 
seventy-five pieces for the “bariton,” a 
viola da gamba popular in Germany, upon 
which his royal master was a performer. 
Haydn seems to have enjoyed composing 
“freak” music. He wrote several pieces 
for a musical clock, a solo for harmonica, 
and seven nocturnes or serenades for the 
lyre. Writing incidental music for mario- 
nette shows was also “part of his job.” 

Beethoven began his thirty-three varia- 
tions on a waltz by Diabelli to oblige a 
music publisher, but in this his inspiration 
got the better of him. The publisher wanted 
a “best seller,” something easy for ama- 
teurs. He was appalled at the length and 
overpowering artistic significance of the 
result! Parry says of Beethoven’s Op. 
120 (the variations), “this alone will pre- 
serve his name to posterity should it dis- 
appear in other ways.” 


What Mother Can Do 


By Steele Farneman 


1L the study the instructor may 
‘pupil, progress will many times 
a standstill through the teacher’s 
snowledge of the child’s psycho- 
titude, a knowledge which can be 
nly by the parent who has gained 
h long experience. The parent 
_the key for which the teacher 
ily seeking, and which will open 
to fast-closed doors of develop- 
Was so in the case of Stephen. 

’s feet could not reach the floor. 
ly refused to use a footrest and 
pon swinging his legs with each 
wreover, at the piano, he seemed 
f-conscious, wriggling his hands, 
his nose, and even twisting his 
to strange contortions. Besides, 
d to itch all over and had to 
imself at every measure. After 
; to overcome this habit for many 
ae teacher discovered one day, to 


her astonishment, that the boy was going 
about his work with no sign of fidgeting 
or nervousness. Curious to know what had 
brought about so great a change, she called 
on the boy’s mother to discover the cause. 

“Really, I was desperate,” said Stephen’s 
mother. “I used every means I could in- 
vent to cure him, but with no improvement. 
One evening after an especially trying 
practice hour, I told him that no child could 
be so ‘scratchy’ unless he was unwashed. 
Although I knew this was not true in 
Stephen’s case, I insisted that he take a 
bath before going to bed. Baths were a 
nuisance and were to be avoided whenever 
possible, nevertheless he was very sensitive 
about being thought dirty. The next even- 
ing he actually tried to sit still and I knew 
immediately that the problem had been 
solved. Oh yes, I found it necessary to 
supervise several baths that week, but the 
disagreeable habit is now completely 
broken.” 


Instrumental Peculiarities 


By Helen Craig 


Nstrument has limitations which 
Tecognized before the fullest 
n be gained. The piano is 
staccato, lacking in singing tone. 
11s apt to be hollow-toned and 
The harp inclines toward being 
“fluttery,” the flute “reedy” and 
the French horn tumid and the 
‘Suttural, It is the musician’s 


problem to so subdue and direct these 
shortcomings that they will be transformed 
into the peculiar charm of his particular 
instrument. 

Thus did Chopin seek to overcome the 
brittle character of the piano by striking 
the notes with the ball of his finger, not 
the more or less hard and unyielding tip 
immediately behind thé horny fingernail. 


i ie 
The Childa’s 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 
. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 
Nellie C. Hudd, 
School, Chicago. 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y ‘ 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


Principal 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated withcharts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


“\ these CONN 
\ FEATURES 


JB ACEETIONALLY easy play- 
ing; beauty of tone; perfect 
seale; absolutely dependable me- 
chanism, are features of every 
Conn instrument for band and or- 
chestra. As world’s largest build- 
er of band instruments Conn has 
developed improvements and pat- 
ented features which enable you 
to make faster progress, quick 
success ina big way. The world’s 
foremost artists use Conns, And 
Conn features COST NO MORE! 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 
on any Conn cornet, trombone. 
saxophone -- everything for band 
or orchestra, Write now for Free 
\\ literature and -details of trial 
\, offer; mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. : 
613 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ININ 


INSTRUMENTS 


e WORLD'S LAROEST MANUFACTURERS 9 


R. E. CLARK, 
solo trombonist 
U.S. Marine 
Band, uses a 
Conn. 


Diplomas and Certificate Forms 


Complete list with prices contained 


in our 
“Music Teacher's Handbook” which also contains 
other business requisites for the Music Teacher. 


Free on Request 
THEO. FRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila,, Pa. 


Vega Violins 


THE VEGA CO. 
159-80 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


1000 Volumes 


s0p—c—dae 


A Revelation in the Classics, 
Studies and Recreations 


SCHUMANN 


No. Net 
828. —Op. 1. Abegg Variations. . . - 50 
829. —Op. 2. Papillons (Butterflies) : bh} 
826. —Op. 1 and 2. Abegg Variations and 

Papillons . Siar cue <i eh 
526. —Op.9. Carnaval . .... A 65 
450. —Op. 12. Fantasiestiicke .... .65 
398. —Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood . -50 
527. —Op. 18 and 19. Arabeske and 

Blumenstiick view -50 
525. —Op. 20. Humoreske. .. . -50 
490. —Op. 21. Eight Novelletten . .85 
515. —Op. 23. Nachtstiicke; and 

Op. 111. Fantasiestiicke 50 
528. —Op. 26. Faschingsschwank 

(Viennese Carnival Pranks) . on 50 
399. —Op. 68. Album forthe Young. . . . .65 
400. —Op. 68 and Op. 15. Album forthe Young 

and Scenes fromChildhood.Complete .85 
830. —Op. 82. Forest Scenes and 

Ops28. ROMANCES. (a0. Leas oe ee aoe 
389. —Op. 124. Album Leaves 7) 
634. Schumann Album No. 1 -85 

16 Favorite Compositions 

753. Schumann Album -85 


22 Standard Compositions 
Consult your dealer. Ask for catalogs 


The B. F. Woods Music Co. 


88 St. Stephen Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Use Gdition Wood 
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DETROIT 
To CONSERVATORY 
perro OF MUSIC 


SUMM ER 52nd Year 


M A S T E R Francis L. Yor, M. A., Pres. Exizaseta Jounson, Vice-Pres, 


S( -*H OO j FFERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, 
ral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and educa- 

tional principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the 

year. Excellent Bord Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and 

June 28 to degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located 

in the center of most cultural environment. Studeuts may enter at any time, 


August 7— 


s For particulars of summer sesston and detatled information address 
Six Weeks JAMES H. BELL, Sec., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


incinnati 


60TH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public School Music Supervisors 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE, PIANO AND VIOLIN 


NCORPORATED 


Conservatory ofllusic 


Artist, normal and preparatory courses in all depts. Ideal Home Department on the Campus 
Send for Summer Announcement 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fall term opens Monday, September 6th, 1926. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 21 
Daily theory and nor- 
mal classes for music 
teachers. 


an Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


advanced study. 35 specialist teacn- |] The Courtright Oldest acs mostmractlonlsyetem 


u A great opportunity for teacher 
. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. Cultural 4 * = biota iS 
and social life of Oberlin Gollese. High School System of Musical to specialize in this uniimitea 


course or equivalent required. Opens Sept. 21st. ° field. Write for particulars in 
_ Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Wberlin, Ohio Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mes. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn, 
— SS 


DUNNING SYSTEM “ "iis" 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 
nnn nner neers rarer eres cerca 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, july 15, 1926. 

Mes. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg. -, Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Aves -» Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teachers—Ft. Worth, Texas, June Ist. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June Jet Tanpa: Fla.; July 12th— 
Asheville, N. Car. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mes. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hal!, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July and August. 
For further information write. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer Normals, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. September—Wichita, Kansas. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansinz, Mich. Dates for Normal Classes, June 28, 1926; 
January 15, 1927. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Memphis, Tenn., June; Chicago, July, August 
and September. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. June, Dallas, Texas; July 5th, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. } 

Mrs. Wesiey Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. June 1, five weeks. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Normal Classes held April and June. 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles. Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


yea ENE Pe 


ITHACA CONSERVATC 0] 
OF MUSIC 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Offer a Summer of Accomplishment in a Recreational Enviro 
Ten Weeks, JuneE7—Aucust 13. Srx Weeks, Juty 5—Avev 
LEON SAMPAIX, Master Pianist and Pedagogue with corps ry 


assistants will give special courses to young artists, ‘tee 
and students. 


FLETCHER-COPP Music Method Normal School under pel 
direction of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, June 21 to August . 
most noted method for children. Teachers in demand, — 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION with complete Facult 
nationally known Teachers and Artists. 


NORMAL COURSES in all departments by well-known a. 
ORCHESTRAL REHEARSALS. Daily rehearsing orcheaaa 


and accompanying soloists. 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS at end of t tern 
All courses completed lead to Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees. 


Dormitory reservations should be made now. 


Full details, Summer School Catalogue and Year Book a 
request. Fall’Term begins September 23, 1926. Address: 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


MUSIC SUPERVIS 


Make Summer School | 


Ohe Cilebeland [ustitute 
af (Dusic 


Summer School, June 21st - Aug. Ist 


A happy, profitable 
nation. A Summer of s 


study at outstanding Scho 
MusicSupervisors, plusattr: 
recreational activities, 
affairs, etc. Credit toward 
uation given for Summer ¢ 
work. — Dormitories. 
Theatre. Chorus. Or 
In heart of famous Finger 
Region. Write for new 
Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, 


June 28 to August 7. — 


ITHACA INSTITUTII 
Public School Mu 


301 DeWitt Park ALBERT EDMUND BR’ 


Complete courses under regular faculty 
for students of all grades. 


Special courses for teachers and profes- 
sionals. Exceptional living accommoda- 
tions for out of town students. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue ~ Cleveland, Ohio 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 
and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4tn. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Le 
COMBS CONSERVATO 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
Instruction throughout Entire Year 


A School of Individual Instruction: A School of Public Perl 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performanc 


All branches taught from elementary to the Daily Supervision shows you how to wi 
highest artistic standard. Training Courses for complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 0 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep tional privilege of orchestra routine andi 
the Director personally informed of your progress— niment. 4 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Pennsylvanii| 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. a | 


Located within a few blocks of the Sesqui Centennial Buildings, the Combs Conservatory, 
Faculty and its unexcelled equipment, offers unequaled opportunities and advantages to combi 
of instruction with the great musical events and festivals of the Sesqui Centennial. e ! 


Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories fot! 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success - 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director "=, Dermitarags 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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. and the Keyboard Touch 


DE: 

; estions that come to Tu 
pe to the effects of typewriting 
s technic, there have been none, 
‘ve noticed, by typists themselves, 
feadenmmult find useful my own ex- 


ir I became a stenographer 
ies have been doing typing 
hours each day, For two of 
was rather stiff, though always 
- rapid. oe 

jin Tae Ervupe that typing was 
‘e tension and improper develop- 
over, just about this time, I 
o teachers. The new instructor 
lity in my one arm and consid- 
ys in my hands. She also told 
as harsh. I was confronted with 
3ince I put my piano first in my 
it seemed as if I would either 
my bread by some other means 
come relaxed in my present occu- 

latter. 

ee typing was criticized 
nfully slow, but I persisted, and 
ck is to be done well and quickly, 
to me. On the piano I have a 
ic and feel myself gaining. I 
ve a good touch and my tone is 


wills and tries long enough he 
ping done rightly does not injure 
“may even help to gain strength 

Typing is like piano practice : 
much is done, but how it is done, 


FLoyp MATSON, 


Mania for ‘‘Methods’’ 


a: 

3, speaking musically, of course, 
crateted nd the name of method 
easily recorded. The applicant 
most invariably asks, ‘‘What 
mu use?’ To reply, “I do not 
‘aching by any one method,” 
gs a look of surprise. 

of fact, there are certain books 
ier on any instrument that are 
standard. A judicious choice 
3 the insignia of the skillful 


d that you can no more expect 
> benefit by one book than you 
sm all to like the same color or 
er. It is a matter of tempera- 
ious that in an ordinary class, 
» bound to find great variation 


New Books 


fodern Music. First Series. By 
dow, Cloth bound; three hun- 
‘ty-five pages. With portraits. 
he Maemillan Company. Price, 


omposers under discussion, Ber- 
1 and Wagner, are presented to 
truly as very sincere and very 
n struggling to make their be- 
ad their enthusiasm felt. / 
know each history with its 
», Yet we here are made to ex- 
ithe freshness of first discovery 
apprehension, of blind groping, 
_ the face of indifference and 
‘Ss a reward, at the last, we are 
“e with them the fruits of hard- 


veal Art. By P. Mario Mara- 
‘wo hundred and seventy-one 
ted with diagrams. Published 
‘tight at $2.50. 

alf of the world grows more 
echnical and automatic, the 
is toward the personal, the ex- 
maginative. A civil war it is 
‘en machinery and emotion. 

me the author ranges himself 
ie side of the latter. He does 
the system of vocal training: 
*. We are not told to manipu- 
hord or muscle but to express 
or in spite of them what is in 


‘t our very sophistication may 
ve shall not malign the book. 


it lie to our inmost convictions, 
tures. 


Pranz Werfel. Cloth bound; 
dished by Simon and Schuster. 


‘discussion as to whether Kin 
2 alive to us to-day than is ae 
‘1 citizen of 1926, of whom we 
‘rd and probably never shall. 
emains to be settled. 
exists in our hearts, on read- 
before us, that Verdi is more 
(¢ than, say, the mailman who 
this Erupn at your door this 
This strength, in all his weak- 
mene us with haughty, plead- 
ildlike simplicity. 
delayed mheeting with Wagner 
Tead. Ours is the half guilty 
ment. When Verdi parts 
’ the child of his latter 
im, the petulance of a 


Wicrs from Etude Friends 


About Music 


in physical peculiarities, trueness of ear, and 
musical talent. Some children are naturally 
gifted, and could learn from almost any in- 
struction manual, whereas others must be 
carefully studied and trained. 

My greatest joy from teaching is the analyz- 
ing of the child, and then selecting his books 
and pieces in order best to encourage him 
and to keep his interest. Some children must 
be appealed to from the mechanical viewpoint. 
They work best when inspired with a pride 
in the mechanics—beautiful wrist work, true 
notes, and so on. Others must have an 
imaginative story f every piece and exer- 
cise—something to Ket their eyes to seeing 
visions as they play. I once taught a child 
who had to be appealed to through her strong 
social instinct. Every lesson hour was a 
social call; her pride was in being the perfect 
hostess. One false note was the same to her 
as tea spilled in the lap of a visitor. 

Therefore, I say: ‘Away with stereotyped 
‘methods.’"’ Study each child individually, 
make the most of his natural tastes, and select 
your teaching music with an eye to advancing 
him—always keeping his interest, 

And always, win their hearts first. A child 
will always work for someone he loves. 

ELIZABETH BoORTON, 


A Memory of Theodore Presser 


To THH ETUDR: 


During the winter and early summer months 
of 1876, when Theodore Presser was twenty- 
eight and I was eighteen, he was teaching 
piano at the Miami Conservatory of music at 
Xenia, Ohio, where I was a student. My 
roommate had taken sick and, when his mother 
came to take care of him, Prof. Presser had 
me share his room and bed for a short: time 
until arrangements for another room could be 
made. This kindness revealed to me _ his 
whole-hearted generosity. 

Another incident keeps bright in my mem- 
ory. One dey during my practice period, in- 
stead of working on my lesson, I was impro- 
vising to my heart’s content, when suddenly 
the door opened and Prof. Presser peeped in. 

was “seared stiff,” but he simply said, 
“That's all right. Go ahead! I just wanted 
to see who was at the piano.”’ 

At the commencement in June his three 
piano graduates played the following selec- 
tions: Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, Mendels- 
sohn; Andante Favori, Op. 14, Beethoven; 
Fantasie F-sharp minor, Op. 28, Mendelssohn. 

My association with him during that year 
revealed to me the beauty and charm of real 
musie. I teach piano in a small country town 
and vicinity and have been a regular sub- 
scriber to TH Evupp ever since 1888. 

W. C. PATTERSON. 


bereaved parent. 
man you are. 
another opera!” says his frantic wife when 
he finds the ravioli uneatable, the furniture 


“Nobody knows the sort of 
God grant you may never write 


out of place, his cigars stolen. 
not agree with her. 
with Verdi. 


Musical Alabama. Issued by the Alabama 
Federation of Music Clubs. Paper bound; 177 
pages; illustrated. Published by the Paragon 
Press. Price, $1.10. 

Far from being a mere directory, a collec- 
tion of statistics, this book is a vivid outline 
of concerted musical endeavor in Alabama. 
By means of intimate touches, well-taken pho- 
tographs and enthusiastic plans for the future, 
the volume is made to live. Throughout there 
is the spirit of love and loyalty for the home 
State which will be appreciated by every true 
citizen of Alabama, and, indeed, by those of 
all her sister States. 


But we can- 
Our sympathies are all 


Two Hundred Opera Plots, Vol. Il. By 
Gladys Dayidson. Cloth bound, four hun- 
dred and fifty-one pages. Published by 
Werner Laurie, Ltd. Price per set, $2.50. 

The people of the southern countries, they say, 
enjoy attending American and English “movies” 
because the very restraint of emotion portrayed 
produces, on these gesticulating races, the 
effect of adequacy. They, with us, would en- 
joy for the same reason the reading of this 
book, an Englishwoman’s concise, clear suffi- 
cient summary of two hundred opera libretti, 
bringing before the eyes in cameo exactness 
the settings, the characters and the plot 
structure of these motley creations. 


Behind the Scenes at the Opera. By Mary 
Fitch Watkins; three hundred and twenty- 
eight pages; bound in cloth. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. Price, $2.50. 

The author begins by explaining why it is 
necessarily impossible for the uninitiated to en- 
ter the doors of this world back of the opera 
stage. There is one door she has opened for 
us, however, by her vivid imagination, 
through which we see figures such as the 
genial Caruso distributing gifts on Christmas 
to the force of workers at the Metropolitan 
and lLuerezia. Bori kneeling in the Swiss 
Chapel, whence she has fled from the laughter 
outside, praying for her lost voice. “Behind 
the Scenes,” we find, is not a dusty waiting 
room where mannikins respond to curtain 
calls as to wires pulled, nor yet a dreamland 
of puckish gaiety, but a testing-ground for 
hearts at whose entrance could well be writ- 
ten, “If ye have tears prepare to shed them 
now.” 


Frederic A. Cowles 
Director 


by Universities. 


in Public Schools. 


musical needs. 


Accredited School conferring Degrees. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral 
Instruments, and all Theoretical Subjects. Private and Class 
lessons. Student and Faculty recitals. Cultural Subjects accredited 
Two and three year Public School Music Courses 
leading to Supervisors Certificate and Diploma. 
Graduates accepted by State Boards of Educa- 
tion. Teachers Training Course. Enrollment over 1800. All Depart- 
ments open year round. Special Summer Courses start in June. 
Fall terms September 7. Each pupil receives individual attention to 
Information and catalog from 


John L. Gruber, Manager, 218 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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Music Center 
of the South 


Instruction in the study of 


Practice Teaching 


(=! 
eS 

. 

Oo 


~/6 


CHARLES H. BOCHAU 
VIRGINIA C. BLACKHEAD 
AUSTIN CONRADI 
CARLOTTA HELLER 


Circulars Mailed 


Manch 


In the BeautiruLt SHENANDOAH 

VauLLey. Full Courses in all 

branches of the musical art. 

Classical dancing, physical train- 

ing, expression, languages, art 
and 


SPECIAL COURSES 
OFFERED IN ACADEMICS 


New $150,000 buildings. and dormito- 
ries, extensive Campus. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, golf and horseback riding. 


Catalogue on request. We offer special 


courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14. Write for special form. 


14th Session Opens Sept. 9th 


Address: Mancu Cotxece or Music, 
Co.Lece Park, Box E, Staunron, Va. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Peabody Conservatory 


5) BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


LOUIS ROBERT 
KATHARINE E. LUCKE 
LUBOV BREIT KEEFER 
OTTO ORTMANN 
FRANK GITTELSON 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


By special arrangement with the JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
credits in certain branches may be offered for the B. S. degree 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


June 28th 
Aug. 7th 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 

J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAM 


Piano 


JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 


Harmony, Composition 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHED Ia7% REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ZIMMERMAN? =~ 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 
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VIRGIL PRACTICE. 


(Invented by the late A. K. 


Manufactured and sold only by The A. 
Full length keyboard. All latest 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIE 
VIRGIL SCHOOL O 


Summer Session June 14th 
—— 


= “4 : 
For catalogue, etc., address The A. Kay 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave 


No Other Address Ru | 


FREE—Seud name and address for keyboard echart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 
staff—sent absolutely free on request 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Three Weeks Intensive Courses During June 


of New York City For Teachers, AROUSIAG COSTIKY 
Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here » tudents, 411 Steinway Hall, New Yor 
CHICAGO MADISON, WISC. PHILADELPHIA eginners Phone Cuaieeee 
(July 5 to July 16) (July 19 to July 30) (Aug. 2 to Aug. 13) 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Aug. 16 to Aug. 27) 


NOTE: Mr. Williams will hold Normal Classes for Teachers of Pianoforte and teach a limited number_of advanced INTENSIVE COURSE 


students in New York City only from September, 1926, to March, 1927. Normal Classes in London, England, and 
Edinboro, Scotland, during Spring of 1927. ‘ ny 5 ' FOR TEACHERS AND 
Placee where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City ADVANCED PLAYERS 
June 21st to July 10th 


MU: 
S i 
Ss 
Chicago, IIl., July 121 
House, State and Mon 
New York City, Au 
121 Madison Avenue. 
Courses for Teacher 
Musicianship, Piano 
Singing without “‘do-re 
“numbers.” Visitors Y 
Special Studen 
Addres 

EFFA ELLIS P 


121 Madison Avenue 
New York City Phon 


at the 


TWO NEW COURSES || vircu Pino 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART CONSERVATORY 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 120 West 72nd Street 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. New York City 
CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Write for Particulars 


INTERNATIONAL By yy 
MRS. BABCO 

OFFERS Teaching Po 
leges, Conservatori 
AlsoChurch and Concert] 


Address— JULIA WEIL, Sec’y 


i—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE GRANBERRY | must, art. arcHirecture 
OF APPLIED MUSIC PIANO SCHOOL | 


Four-year Courses in 
Metropolitan College of Music 


CARNEGIE HALL, NI 


= 7 
CONWAY | 
Prepares for Leadership in Comm 
Professional Bands. Private and 
Teachers of national renown; Con 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehe 
Conway; Large Sym,hony Orches| 
Library. Degrees. Dormitork 
Under personal direction of 

leader, Patrick Conway. Catalo, 
601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, 


Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. position’: PUBIGISCL saleni cate 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and leading to the B&achelor’s degree 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
I I ¥ yaX ¢ : EE | = ; Re Gx, Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 


tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH music students. Five pipe organs. 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 
Dean of the Faculty 


Crane Normal Institui 


Training School for Supervi: 

BOTH SEXES; 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-f 
form, music-history, chorus-conc| 
practice-teaching. Graduates hol¢ 
tions in colleges, city and normal s 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAI 


Six Weeks’ Summer School 
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ECKLES 


y to Get Rid of These Ugly 
s and Have a Beautiful 
Complexion 


no longer the slightest need of 
ued of your freckles, as Othine— 
mgth—is guaranteed to remove 
ly spots. 

et an ounce of Othine from any 
partment store and apply a little 
t and morning and you should 
nat even the worst freckles have 
lisappear, while the lighter ones 
hed entirely. It is seldom that 
an ounce is needed to completely 
skin and gain a beautiful com- 


_to ask for the double strength 


‘this is sold under guarantee of 
‘kk if it fails to remove your 
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STUDY WITH MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
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atobiographical Sketches, Molk Music (Europe) 
us: Shanewis, Mine. Butterfly, and Mignon. 
ern French Opera, Sketches of composers, 


1 authors. Music suggested and portraits in- 


| for guest and teachers’ programs. 
*riptive circular of other books in the series. 


MRS. F. S. WARDWELL, 
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deautiful Song, Semi-Classic, with Chimes 
by AMBROSE WYRICK, Chicago Silver 
_at all His Concerts. 


IGELUS Words and Music by 
AGNES V. FLANNERY 
net. For Sale at all Music Stores or 


| Direct from the Publisher. 


RY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
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Jar. With or without music. Short Course 

taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
arse for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
pated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
e Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
ars, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
her subjects, including Kar Playing. 133 pages 
%, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 


to School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Compelling Weight Pressure and the Singing Tone 


By Fern Blanco 


Piano pupils who hold wrist or finger 
muscles stiffly and whose hand position is 
faulty will inevitably produce a thin, col- 
orless tone which sometimes persists in 
spite of all words of counsel and expla- 
nation. 

When example and precept have proved 
inadequate, let the teacher take the pupil’s 
hand in hers and guide it into a good 


position. Then, while his muscles are 
quiescent, let her grasp his fingers one by 
one, push them down on the keys with the 
necessary pressure, and produce through 
them the desired tone. After playing the 
passage in this manner with each hand 
separately, the pupil will get the actual 
sensation in his own muscles, and will 
change his “wooden touch” for a full, 
rich, flowing legato. 


Interpretation ‘“‘Tools’’ 


By Edith Josephine Johnson 


To Leap the piano student to see the in- 
herent possibilities of a composition, a 
variety of interpretations of Heller Op. 46 
may be used. The procedure interferes 
with the Italian indications but brings a 
reward in developing the pupil into a stu- 
dent. Invariably the composition is mas- 
tered as printed. Then the pupil is ready 
to appreciate the effect of tempo on its in- 
terpretation. In each study a change in 
the tempo requires a deeper or lighter 
touch. 

Number 3, marked Allegretto, may be- 
come Andante Macestoso, 

Number 16, Allegretto, sometimes called 
Merry Shepherds, may be played Lento, 
the touch being deepened to indicate heavi- 
ness from grief. ‘The staccato notes are 
necessarily not very short. 

Number 17, Andantino, may be changed 
to Cantando. This study is very expres- 
sive if all markings are exaggerated. It 


shows the pupil what can be done with 
ordinary material. 

Number 23 is an excellent example of 
the effect of tempo and touch. It should 
first sound carefree, the repeated notes 
being delicate. The second interpretation 
is Maestoso; the repeated notes sound 
ominous. 

Number 24, Allegro con brio, may be 
exaggerated into a scherso. 

Number 27, Allegretto con Moto, may 
have two new interpretations. In the first, 
Cantando, the dotted half-notes are the 
song and the smaller notes the accompani- 
ment, and in the second, Scherzo, the 
smaller notes are more important. 

Number 28, Allegro non troppo, may be- 
come Serenade on the Water, slow and 
dreamy with undulating effect. 

The insight gained by the exaggeration 
necessary to the new interpretations in- 
creases the pupil’s understanding of the 
music itself and of the resources of the 
piano in the way of contrasts. 


The Critical Sieve 


By H. E. Harvey 


AT A concert, at a lesson, at practice, 
impressions should be taken in as a fish 
does water, or as a vacuum-cleaner air, 
regardless of what sediment or foreign 
particles lurk therein. Even Rubinstein 
was known to say, on being complimented 
on a successful performance, that there 
had been sufficient wrong notes struck to 
give material for another concert. 

There is no reason why the composition 
itself should be accepted with unqualified 


What the Piano Teacher 
Should Know 


By T. S. Lovett 


THE piano teacher should know: 

That technic is not an aggressive, me- 
chanical action of fingers, but a control 
and co-ordination which permits of the 
power of expression including every phase 
of piano playing except the individuality or 
personality which distinguishes one pianist 
from another. 

That all weight is pressure, but that all 
pressure is not weight. 

That leverage is an important factor in 
the production of a well-balanced tone. 

That leverage is action, but that action 
is not necessarily leverage. 

That a teacher's method is every word 
that he utters. 


“Tt has been found in primary schools 
that children who are given ‘time off’ from 
certain subjects for musical instruction 
are better in these subjects than the chil- 
dren who put in the whole time allotted do 
them.”—Mr. C. H. Gore, M.A. (Hymers 
College, Hull). 


approbation. There may be flaws in the 
chord progressions, in the tonal arrange- 
ments, in the climactic devices. Also, there 
may be incorrect interpretations of the com- 
poser’s idea in the way of exaggerated 
rhythms, inadequate phrasing, or perver- 
sion of effect. Then, too, there may be 
faulty intonation, poor touch or lack of 
expression. The critical judgment can be 
made a fine sieve allowing only the true 
and beautiful impressions to become an in- 
tegral part of one’s musical make-up. 
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Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 


Tau ‘| 


NHEALTHY 
soilkillsthe best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth. To 
keep theteeth sound 


keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This 
is a symptom of Pyor- 
chea, which afflicts 
four out of five peo- 
ple over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as the 
teeth. Not only do the 
gumsrecede and cause 
the teeth to decay, 
loosen and fall out, 
but the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs lower the 
body's vitality and 
cause many serious 
ills. 

To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth and 
gum inspection. And 
use Forhan’s For the 
Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannotdo 
this. Forhan’s will 
keep the gums firm 
and healthy, the 
teeth white and 
clean. Start using it 
today. If gum-shrink- 
age has set in, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan, D,D.S, 


FORHAN CO 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Harmony Without a Teacher 


Train yourself to Harmonize Melodies, 
Improvise in Form and Modulate from 
any key to any key. Concise, clear 
directions in 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 
By CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 
Parts I & II, 50c each. Part III, $1.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER oR MISS ALCHIN 
1233 S. Hoover St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


New publications that continue the high standard required 
by music teachers everywhere 


TEN IDEAL LESSONS FOR CHILD TRAINING IN PIANO STUDY 


by Kathleen Air - 


Price, -50 


To create in the child a love for ..1usic; to provide the pupil with a true foundation—mentally, musically, rhyth- 
mically and physically; to give to the anticipation of future study a keen desire—this and much more is hoped for 
in the practice of these lessons, Ideas successfully used by Miss Air in her work as head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Columbia School of Music, Chicago. Suitable for class work or private instruction, 


MUSIC WRITING 
by Kathleen Air - - 


BOOK FOR SCALES AND CHORDS 


Price, -60 


Unusually complete in its requirements. Gives scale and chord fingering, letter, number and syllable names of 


notes, and the interval number of the scale upon which each chord is built. 


Generous space is provided for the 


writing and a range of four octaves is used. Valuable to use with the work mentioned above. 


THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE OF LINES AND SPACES 


A Note Spelling Book 


by Elizabeth Blackburn Martin - 


Here the pupil learns the notes on the grand staff through the medium of play. 
conceived between the names of the children of ‘King Bass” and “King Treble”’ in their “Queer Little House” and 


the letter names of the lines and spaces. 
rests and key signatures. 


by Emma Menke 


The results are satisfying. 
Serious work presented interestingly. 


A TRIP TO MELODY LAND 
(Summy Edition No. 118) 


Price, -60 


The connection is quickly 
Includes lessons in note values and notation, 
-65 


Price, 


A volume of short melodious pieces progressing carefully in grade of difficulty and making real work attractive. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT’S ADVENTURE 


CHIMES AND BELLS 
by Marie Seuel Holst - - 


Grade | 


MY BOAT IS SAILING 
= Price, each, .30 


All for the purpose of developing a freedom of hands in Interlocking, Crossing and Playing in both Clefs, 


Words add interest, 


(A Discount Allowed to Teachers) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, III. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
June, 1926 pvPrice 
Album of French Composers—Piano..... 35 
Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
Sisthsy . 16S coe sense ence ae ene Mes) 200 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
——Cramm | oy, s-ale erelomvevaire chore teres _+++ 80 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
BesINneTS' “ee Mes ase ee ieee oe .25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxovhone Parts ............ .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment ...., .45 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
Piano—Wei8s'" oy oie wth eles! «level sie Biosic .35 
Five Little Tunes for Five Little Fingers 
—tLeft Hand Pieces—Adair.......... S215) 
How to Play the Piano—Hambourg..... .80 
How to Sing—tTetrazzini............... 1.00 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions ..,....... .10 
New Easy Four Hand Album............ .35 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin and Piano.-.................. .50 
Penitent Pirates, The—Operetta—Bliss...  .40 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
John! WU Brighamyae.. 3+ at cereccne -40 
Standard Second Grade Recreations..... -35 
Storm, The—Piano Solo—Kohlmann..... .25 
The Same—Pipe Organ.............. .25 
Technic for Beginners—Risher ........ -35 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ....... .30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Cramm: 2... .j.0 cise veka «00 -30 


Summer Reading for 
Musical Folk 


The day has passed when one can main- 
tain’ a comfortable status in the musical 
world upon a meager knowledge of things 
musical, and instead of idling away sum- 
mer hours with interesting fiction that is 
not lasting, those really enjoying their 
contact’ with, or their position in, the 
musical world will take advantage of sum- 
mer moments to read some of the many 
fascinating and entertaining books upon 
musical subjects that are in existence. 

There are musical biographies, musical 
histories or musical anecdotes that make 
far more interesting reading than the 
average fiction, and at the same time give 
information to the music lover that is val- 
uable. ; 

Send to us for our Descriptive Catalog 
of Musical Literature and Musical Works 
to help you in selecting suitable reading 
for this summer. 


Summer 
Entertainments 


In this great age of community activity, 
particularly centering around music, there 
are frequent requests for music for out- 
door entertainment and! festivities. 

Here at the Theodore Presser Co., we 
conduct a music store that is national and 
international in its scope; therefore, for 
special occasions we receive many more 
requests than might go to other sources. 
Where others do not have the need for 
being ready to make special suggestions, 
we do have such needs, and we assure 
those seeking something for outdoor musi- 
cal work this summer that we can assist 
them in securing suitable material. 

We have such things as “Mother Goose 
Fantasy,” by Arthur Nevin; “The Ghosts 
of Hilo,” by Paul Bliss; “The Castaways,” 
by Fay Foster, to recommend as operettas 
for young ladies, or such cantatas as the 
“Fairies’ Revelry,” by R. Kieserling; “Pe- 
ter Pan,’ by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
“Mon-dah’-min,” by Paul Bliss, make de- 
lightful offerings for outdoor rendition by 
women’s voices. 

For juvenile participants, the “Mother 
Goose Fantasy,” by Nevin, can be used, 
as well as others like “Pageant of the 


Flowers,” by Richard Kountz; “Light,” by 
Richard Kountz; “Bobolinks,” by Carl 
Busch; “A Rose Dream,” by Mrs. R. R. 
Forman; “A Day in Flowerdom,” by Geo. 
L. Spaulding, and others. 

Those desiring something in musical 
plays for young ladies and young men 
would find such offerings as “From the 
Yellowstone,” by Lieurance; “Hearts and 
Blossoms,” by Skee omestultcs very ac- 
ceptable. 

Last, but not least, a very helpful pub- 
lication for those conducting outdoor en- 
tertainments, festivals or fetes is the 
“Newman Album of Classical Dancing.” 
This contains complete descriptions and 
music for fourteen beautiful dances, coy- 
ering artistic offerings for solo dances, 
group dances and _ ballets. 

Many professional musicians overlook 
the type of publicity that is their biggest 
asset, the engaging in musical activities 
that command the attention of their entire 
community. If you have never done any 
work of this kind, look around for some 
natural outdoor theater, and even though 
the most ideal spot is in someone’s private 
grounds, frequently those individuals, pos- 
sessing such beautiful grounds, are public- 
spirited enough to open them to some 
activity that is for the good of the entire 
community, 

Most certainly we can help you by sup- 
plying excellent material for the program. 


New Piano Music 
for Summer Teaching 

Thousands of teachers throughout the 
country are as actively engaged in teach- 
ing during the summer as any other season 
of the year, and for the help of those 
teachers we maintain a special new music 
“On Sale” service during the summer 
months. 

We invite all piano teachers conducting 
regular lesson periods during the summer 
to request our Piano Summer New Music 
Packages. This will result in our sending 
several packages during the summer (not 
more than one package a month) of new 
pieces; this music will be charged “On 
Sale” and there is no obligation to buy 
any, except that which is used. All un- 
used music from these packages may be 
returned for full credit. 

Be sure to mention that you want Piano 
New Music Packages, since we also will 
make up such packages for voice, violin, 
and organ. If any of these classifications 
are desired, we will be glad to send them. 


How to Play the Piano 

By Mark Hambourg 

~ Mark Hambourg has won a definite 
place in the hearts of the readers of 
Tur Ervpe by his exceedingly practical, 
invariably helpful and always readable 
articles on the art of playing the piano. 

Some years ago in England he wrote a 
book which had an immense vogue in that 
country, over fifty thousand copies having 
been sold, according to our understanding. 
By arrangements with the publishers, it 
now becomes possible for us to put this 
very clear and succinct volume in the 
hands of our readers at a very moderate 
price. When one realizes that a.lesson 
of Mr. Hambourg in person would cost 
over twenty times the price of this book, 
the value of the volume can be appre- 
ciated, because it contains the essence of 
a great many lessons. 

The special introductory price prior to 
publication as a strictly Presser publica- 
tion is especially low, because we are able 
to purchase from the former publisher a 
limited number of bound copies. This 
introductory price is 80 cents. 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 


For years teachers have been seeking 
a means of developing strength in the 
hands as rapidly and effectively and safely 
as possible. We have seen many systems 
suggested. _ Some of these systems are 
hopelessly elaborate and require the stu- 
dent to go through long and unprofit- 
able exercises. 

Mr. Macklin, by making “The Daily 
Dozen,” has accomplished some very un- 
usual things. This is not the kind of a 
book for the teacher to get and put away 
on the library shelf. It is the kind of book 
that teachers will want to recommend to 
pupils who are really anxious to succeed. 

We are going to put it upon the market 
at a very moderate price and, of course, 
our special introductory price in advance 
of publication is exceedingly low. This 
price is 30 cents. 


How to Sing 
By Luisa Tetrazzini 


The Theodore Presser Co. has acquired 
the publishing rights of “How to Sing,” 
by Luisa Tetrazzini, perhaps the most 
brilliant coloratura soprano’ in recent musi- 
cal history. Madame Tetrazzini has some 
very positive ideas upon her art, and in 
this book she has expressed them in a very 
clear and interesting manner. By secur- 
ing a number of bound copies of this new 
work from the former publisher, we are 
able to put this upon the market in Amer- 
ica for introduction purposes for a very 
short time at a surprisingly low rate. 

Surely, no student of singing will fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
add to his library an exceedingly impor- 
tant and instructive book for continual 
reference. The special introductory price 
is $1.00. 


New Easy Four-Hand Album 


There is a steady demand for easy four- 
hand music. It has been some time since 
we have published any collections of this 
nature, but we now have the pleasure of 
announcing a new compilation. In order 
to provide for the needs of beginners in 
four-hand playing, ‘as well as for those a 
little further advanced, we are including 
first and second grade pieces in generous 
proportion. The pieces will be arranged 
as far as possible in progressive order, 
just touching the third grade. Only copy- 
right material will be used, and the best 
composers will be represented by their 
most tuneful numbers. - 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of Study Pieces 
In Thirds and Sixths 


We are pleased to announce a new vol- 
ume in the series of Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes. The volumes in this 
series previously ‘published are Album 
of Trills, Album of Scales, Album of Ar- 
peggios and Album of Octaves. The fifth 
volume in the series now being announced 
for the first time is Album of Double 
Notes Thirds and Sixths. In  mod- 
ern piano playing the study of double 
notes becomes more and more necessary, 
and in this new volume will be found a 
splendid collection of pieces suitable for 
the purpose. This is an intermediate 
grade book, just as are the other albums. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New First and Third Position 
Album for Violin and Piano 


While the first position, of course, lies 
at the basis of all violin playing, just as 
soon as this position has been well estab- 
lished, the student should begin to learn 
to make the shift, so as to go to other 
positions. The position next in importance 
is the third position, and the student may 
remain for a considerable period in the 
first and third positions. During this 
period our album of first and third posi- 
tion pieces will be just right. Every piece 
in this album is a gem well worth playing, 
agreeable to the listeners and profitable 
to practice. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


Beginning with th 
Of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cra 


The announcement of 
publication of this work } 
most gratifying response 
teacher patrons, many of th 
vantage of the low advance 9: 
price to place orders for 
copies. This little work shoy 
useful to piano teacher, 
charge the instruction of a 
students. The proper 
pedals is of such vital im: 
piano playing that the 
should begin as early — 
course of study as poss 
tive little studies, by. one 
cessful writers of ju 
material may be given t 
second grade. While t 
prepared for publication, 
orders for it at the spe 
cents a copy, postpaid, 


Penitent Pirates 
By Paul Bliss 


Although Mr, Bliss h; 
Operettas and Cantatas 
is the first Operetta or 
offering by Mr. Bliss en 
ticipation of both sexes 
catalog. Fess 

We have sold thousan 
Ghosts of Hilo, an operett 
ladies, and after exami 
script of Penitent Pirates | 
ladies and young men, we feel ce 
its suecess will be even | 
gratifying success of Ghosts of | 

Penitent Pirates is nicely 
two acts, and the music su 
excellent plot is not at all 
the majority of the choruses 
unison. 

Tunefulness and a fee if 
is ever present in all the musical y 
the staging can be handled 
elaborateness being govern 
ities for making the mos 


this kind most certainh 
copy, whether they plan to» 
thing late in the fall of 4 


vance of Publication off 
opportunity to secure a s 
price of 40 cents, postpa 


The Storm for Pianc 
Or Pipe Organ a 
By Clarence Kohlmai 


Many thousands annual 
Ocean Grove Auditorium 
Clarence Kohlmann’s ren 
Storm. We now have t 
aration, both as a piano solo. 
organ solo. It is one of th 
pieces ever compiled. In % 
actual storm portion an 
material of Mr. Kohlma 
quotations from other comp 
Haydn, Tschaikowsky and | 
resented, and well-known hy 
duced in chime effects, toget! 
others of the good old so 

The special introducto: 
vance of publication is a 
the piano solo, 25 cents pe 
for the organ, 25 cents pe 


A Dozen Melodies for 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 
Mr. Clay Smith is best kno 
his many successful songs a 
rector of a well-known con 
tion. One of his specialti 
phone. In this new volui 
aration he has taken twelv 
successful songs and arran 
saxophone and piano. Ther 
of piano accompaniments 
for all, but there are sep 


B-flat Tenor Saxophone, — 
Hither of the saxopho 


price of 80 cents, each 


piano accompaniment 
the special low price of 4 


. 


| Twenty Little 
‘on Essential Points 
rade Piano Teaching, 


+L. Cramm, Op. 38 

Int bit of study material for the 
jent who has completed, or is 
jn, an elementary instruction 
, as the Beginner's Book, by 
Presser. The twenty-two little 
this Op. 38 of Miss Cramm em- 
‘ ‘a few essential points in the 
yt of little folks’ playing abil- 
attractive and practical merits 
ary piano works by Helen L. 
+ go well known to the teacher 
jive” to what is good, that it 
redundancy to tell here that 
es have those qualities. - Suffice 
e are works by Miss Cramm on 
t that have passed the 50,000 
aa of publication price on 
, and Twenty Little Studies” is 


copys postpaid. 


f French Composers 


Pianoforte 

a distinctive charm and grace 
no music of the French com- 
{ their compositions find much 
1 pianists of discrimination. 
e most delightful drawing-room 
found in the works of such 
as Saint-Saéns, Godard, Widor, 
jussy, Pierne, Wachs and Lack. 
acluded a generous number of 
tis new compilation. None of 
3 will be beyond the ability of 
good pianist. This album will 
useful one to have in the per- 
rary when material is desired 
noments’ diversion at the key- 
pianists will also find in it some 
r recital or concert programs. 
| advance of publication cash 
cents, postpaid. 


ollection of 

Songs and 

3 for all Occasions 

+ groups congregate for singing 
ollection will come in handy. 
ve useful alike for home, school, 
‘ommunity gatherings. It con- 
best and most popular songs, 
id new. Most of the numbers 
mged as to be sung by mixed 
yur-part harmony. Others are 
be sung in unison to the usual 
npaniment. Our aim has been 
is the best and most compre- 
munity singing book ever pub- 


ial introductory price in ad- 
iblication is 10 cents per copy, 


for Beginners 
ory to Hanon or Pischna 
Priscilla Risher 


qe first book of regular daily 
ises. It is intended to be used 
iderable period. Just as soon 
ng student has attained the 
d position and finger action, 
aay be taken up. The idea is 
entire work in practice after 
first learned, a page at a time. 
all the necessary two-finger 
ye-finger exercises, crossing ex- 
e work, and so forth. 
ial introductory price in ad- 
blication is 35 cents per copy, 


First Steps for 
iano Students 


Very useful beginners’ book, 
Was published by Brehm Bros. 
by many teachers who prefer 
st studies to be written in the 
for both hands. Having ac- 
Brehm Bros. catalog, we are 
to publish this attractive book 
“nhew, revised edition, and we 
+t teachers who are familiar 
ork, and those who desire to 
uainted with its merits, take 
f the special advance of pub- 
price, 25 cents a copy, post- 
their orders while this spe- 


Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Can you imagine anything funnier than 
an enactment of the famous balcony scene 
from Shakespeare’s romantic drama with 
both of the characters played by men? 
The dulcet (?) tones of an adult male 
voice booming forth the impassioned lines 
spoken by the beautiful Juliet? This is 
only one of the delicious bits of humor 
that occur in Mr. Brigham’s new operetta- 
burlesque for men. Those who have used 
his previous work, Cleopatra, one of the 
outstanding successes in recent musical 
entertainment publications, will know 
about what to expect in this new operetta. 
The music is always tuneful; it is a mix- 
ture of original numbers and interpolated 
familiar melodies. Some of the ensemble 
numbers are written for unison singing, 
others are scored for four parts, and none 
of them present any difficulties that can- 
not be overcome by amateur singers. The 
play does not require an elaborate stage 
setting, although the possibilities of an 
interesting one readily can be realized. 
Directors of men’s organizations, high 
school and college glee clubs should not 
neglect to secure a copy of this operetta 
for examination while it is obtainable at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 40 cents, post paid. 


Five Little Tunes for Five 
Little Fingers—Pieces for the 
Left Hand Alone 

By Mildred Adair 


Pieces for the left hand alone are very 
much in fashion. Young students are al- 
ways proud of being able to exhibit their 
technical proficiency in this manner and, 
besides, excellent practice is afforded the 
left hand. The new book of Five Little 
Pieces, by Mildred Adair, contains about 
the easiest numbers for the left hand that 
we have seen. We would grade them 
about one and one-half. This volume has 
a further advantage in the fact that the 
student, in addition to developing the left 
hand, gains also an elementary knowledge 
of the use of the pedal. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


.First Garland of Flowers— 


Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


A very popular set of piano pieces that 
has long been a favorite with teachers, as 
they present excellent material that is at- 
tractive to the young pupil who has as yet 
not acquired much technic. These little 
pieces are all in first position, and having 
a piano accompaniment, the ambitious be- 
ginner is able to have the thrill of playing 
a “piece” at a very early stage of his musi- 
cal training. This edition of First Garland 
will be edited with the same care that has 
been shown in all our other recent addi- 
tions to the well-known Presser Collection. 

At the special introductory cash price 
in advance of publication of 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid, we anticipate a great de- 
mand for this popular work. 


Twenty-Four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


We are pleased to announce another 
very strong addition to our constantly in- 
creasing Presser Collection in these Twen- 
ty-four Caprices in the Form of Studies 
for Violin Solo in All the Twenty-four 
Keys, by P. Rode. This fine work is used 
after the Kreutzer Studies and, in fact, is 
considered one of the three indispensable 
works of advanced violin technic, viz.: 
Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo. This new 
edition will be edited by Mr. Otto Meyer, 
the personal representative of Sevcik in 
this country. Mr. Meyer has done the 
editing of a number of other recent works 
in the Presser Collection, and we are sure 
that this new edition will meet with the 
approval of all teachers who demand the 
best in educational publications. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
In Scale and Chord Passages 
For the Pianoforte 

By C. W. Kern, Op. 560 


Mr. Kern is a very prolific writer and 
our catalog contains most of his success- 
ful piano compositions. He is a practical 
musician and many teachers use his piano 
pieces in their work, as they are almost 
always suitable for teaching purposes. 
This latest contribution of his is a set of 
piano studies in the form of study pieces, 
beginning in Grade 2 or 214 and progress- 
ing into the Third Grade. Each of the 
studies has a title, and each is accom- 
panied by a note explaining the technical 
object to be attained. Teachers who wish 
to obtain these useful studies may order 
a copy in advance of publication at the 
special price of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte | 


The. new volume of Standard Second- 
Grade Recreations for the Pianoforte is 
similar in size and scope to Standard 
First Pieces and Young Players’ Album, 
both very successful works. About sey- 
enty pieces may be expected in this album, 
since it is one of the series made up 
from the special large plates. They rep- 


‘resent the cream of all the good teaching 


pieces recently published by us. The vol- 
ume will be ready very soon. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Withdrawals 


Comes a time when the publications that 
are announced by us in Advance of Pub- 
lication must go forth to gain upon their 
merits a place with buyers of music pub- 
lications. This month three new publi- 
cations are ready for the market and, ac- 
cordingly, the opportunities to secure 
copies at bargain Advance of Publication 
prices are now withdrawn. 

Album of Octave Playing is one of the 
works being withdrawn. This is the latest 
volume to appear in the series of Albums 
of Study Pieces for Special Purposes. 
Preceding volumes covered Trills, Scales 
and Arpeggios. Like the three preceding 
volumes, the Octave Volume presents 
pieces for the development of the depart- 
ment of technic it covers. Price, 75 cents. 

Bach Album (Sara Heinze). This ex- 
cellent selection of twenty-one easier com- 
positions by Bach is now ready in a fine 
new edition in The Presser Collection. 
Price, 75 cents. 

From the Dalles to Minnetonka, Piano 
Suite, by Thurlow Lieurance. The best 
description we can give of this album in 
a limited space is to say that no accom- 
plished pianist, advanced student or con- 
cert pianist should be without these num- 
bers. It is an art work in every way. 
Price, $1.25. 


Change of Address 


Those subscribers who desire Erupr 
Music Macaztne mailed to their summer 
addresses will kindly notify us at once, 
giving both the old and new addresses. It 
would also facilitate matters if they will 
be careful to specify the date on their 
return to winter residences. 
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The Ann Arbor May Festival, with 
Earl V. Moore as musical director, occurred 
on May 19 to 22. Presentations of the ‘Eli- 
jah” and of “Lohengrin” in English in con- 
cert form, were the leading choral events. 
The Chicago Symphony was the official or- 
chestra with Frederick Stock leading it in 
concert numbers; while Louise Homer, Flor- 
ence Austral, Giovanni Nartinelli and Albert 
Spalding were leading soloists. 


A Prize of One Hundred Dollars is 
offered by the Alumni of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, for an Alma Mater 
Song. Particulars to be had from J. Randolph 
Foote, Tulane University. 


The North Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs met in convention at Burling-’ 
ton, April 6 to 8. Among the notable speakers 
and artists present were Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams and Miss Irene Williams. 


Allessandro Liberati, long considered 
the premier cornetist of the world, and later 
touring at the head of his own band of one 
hundred and ten pieces (the largest that had 
ever paraded), will soon celebrate his seventy- 
ninth birthday in New York. 


Kurt Schindler, for seventeen years the 
conductor of the famous Schola Cantorum of 
New York, at one of whose concerts Dusolina 
Giannini made her sensational début, has sub- 
mitted his resignation. to take effect at the 
close of the present season. Mr. Schindler’s 
activities will be transferred to the conduct- 
ing of a chorus in a new theatre in the course 
of construction. 


A Bach Cantata Choir has been organ- 
ized in London for the study and populariz- 
ing of the cantatas, both sacred and secular, 
of the great Cantor. It is composed of pro- 
fessional singers, so that a high degree of art 
in their interpretations may be expected. Its 
performances will be accompanied by the 
Bach Chamber Orchestra, an instrumental 
organization along similar lines; while well- 
known singers will be engaged for solo parts. 
A hopeful omen for sane music. It is in- 
teresting to recall that Bach wrote no less 
than two hundred and ninety-five Church 
Cantatas, of which one hundred and ninety- 
nine are preserved, and which contain some 
of his most beautiful music. 


Presser Home Bulletin 


On the afternoon of Sunday, April 18, the 
Presser Home Family was pleasantly enter- 
tained with a Sacred Recital, given by Mr. 
Alan Hensel Lewry, violinist, assisted by the 
Quartette Choir of Old St. John’s Lutheran 
Church at 21st and Sansom Streets. For 
several years Mr. Lewry has been most gen- 
erous in furnishing us with enjoyable pro- 
grams, and he is always cordially. welcomed 
by the Home folk. 

On Monday evening, April 26, we had a 
unique entertainment, furnished by members 
ot the Club. The “Spanish Cachoucha,” the 
“One-Word Colloquy,” and the very laugh- 
able “Pantomime” would have been creditable 
to professionals, All details, including the 
designing and making of ‘the costumes, but 
excepting the composition of the music used, 
were contributed by one of the members of 
The Home Club. 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


An introduction to the art of singing, with 


daily exercises for all voices selected from the 
works of the great masters of singing. This book 
tells in an interesting manner the important prin- 
ciples that will guide the vocal student aright. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD VIOLINS ~ NEW VIOLINS 


CELLOS ~ BOWS ~ CASES 
FINEST ITALIAN STRINGS 


® 
GITTELSON 
33 W.8U ST. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


) 


VIOLIN ACCESSORIES 


Advertisement 


& HOWARD 
NEW YORK 


EXPERT REPAIRING 


JUNE 1926 


An Invitation to ail Music 
Lovers to Become Acquainted 
With Etude Music Magazine 


During the months of June, July and 
August we will accept three-month sub- 
scriptions for Erupr Music Macaztne at 
a special rate of 35 cents. While this 
amount hardly covers the actual cost of 
manufacture, it will give any music lover, 
not familiar with our splendid publication, 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
its pages. It also enables teachers who 
realize the importance of their pupils re- 
taining an interest in music throughout the 
vacation period to keep alive that interest, 
either by having the pupils subscribe, or 
by presenting them with a three-month 
subscription. At the end of three months 
we will accept $1.65, counting the 35 cents 
already paid, toward a full $2.00 year’s 
subscription. These offers will be accepted 
as long as the June, July and August 
numbers are in stock. 
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Beware of Fraud Agents 


The Erupe Music Macazine cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. Pay 
no money to strangers unless you have 
satisfied yourself that the agent is author- 
ized to take subscriptions for the Ervnr. 
Read any contract submitted to you care- 
fully. It is surprising how many rogues 
impose on the public, and it is amazing 
the number of people who are careless in 
paying out cash on the strength of a story 
told by a glib impostor. We cannot be 
expected to make good such losses. 


High-Class Magazines 
At Summer Prices 


Note the full-page advertisement on the 
inside back cover of this number. It 
shows your favorite fiction combined with 
Erupe Music Macazine at a very substan- 
tial saving. Your orders will receive our 
careful attention. 


SS] SS—p 
THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Elwood M. Angstadt 

As it is the general rule that 
the leading musicians in each com- 
munity are active in its choir and 
choral affairs, it can be seen readily 
that the Theodore Presser Co., in 
an endeavor to render unequalled 
service to the profession must main- 
tain a well stocked and an efficiently 
functioning Octavo Department. 

Mr. Elwood M. Angstadt is re- 
sponsible for the efficient function- 
ing of this department. Everyday 
sales make it necessary to replenish 
the stock, and good judgment must 
be used as to what quantity the 
sales record of each number war: 
== rants our securing from the pub- 
lisher for stock. Mr. Angstadt 
must indicate this. The major 
portion of his busy day, however, 
is occupied in checking the orders 
that have been filled by the clerks 
laying out orders in the Octavo De- 
partment. No matter how experi- 
enced are the clerks, there is a 
Checker for each department (some 
departments require several) who 
carefully compares the correctness 
of each number filled on the order 
with what has been ordered and 
most carefully checks up on any 
item that the Order Clerk may not 
have found. 

Therefore, Mr. Angstadt has no 
little task in looking after things in 
this department, in which anthems 
and choruses of all publishers are 
stocked. 

Mr. Angstadt was new with us 
in 1916, but his retentive memory, 
industry and intelligence soon made 
him a valued member of our or- 
ganization, and another department 
was the loser when in 1921 it was 
deemed, advisable to have the bene- 
fit of his services exclusively in the 
Octavo Department. 


Splendid Rewards for New 
Etude Music Magazine 
Subscriptions 


The following list of really worth-while 
gifts are given for new Ervupe subscrip- 
tions (not your own). Any music lover, 
student or teacher not a subscriber for 
Krupe Music: Macazine is a prospect. 
Show your copy of the Erupe and you can 
easily convince any musician that the 
Krupe pays a mighty big dividend in at- 
tractive music, practical advice on music 
and interesting events and anecdotes con- 
stantly occurring in the music world. 

Lemonade Set—Containing six glasses 
and one glass pitcher, all very attractively 
etched. Only two new subscriptions. 

Handy Ice Set—A summer necessity— 
a pair of ice tongs, an ice pick and an ice 
shaver for lemonade or other cooling 
drinks. These tools are an exceptional 
value, made of the best quality steel, nickel 
plated. Only one new subscription. 

Kitchen Set—Five pieces. Here is a 
handy set of kitchen tools which any house- 
wife will find indispensable; consists of 
chopper; four-in-one tool (a useful device 
for removing milk caps, as an ice pick, a 
crown bottle opener and for opening fric- 
tion covers on cans); one cake turner; 
mixing, spoon, and that every day neces- 
sity for vegetables, meats, etc, a large 
fork. Only one new subscription. 

Knife Sharpener—No more dull kitchen 
knives; this sharpener puts a keen cutting 
edge on any knife. Only two new sub- 
scriptions. 

Campers’ Outfit—Excellent for carry- 
ing in your car or for a picnic luncheon; 
6 teaspoons, 6 tablespoons, 6 forks, 6 
knives, sugar spoon, butter knife, all heav- 
ily nickeled on steel; will not tarnish. 
Only three new subscriptions, 

Art Leather Shopping Bag—A strong, 
durable water-proof bag, two sizes: 7x 11 
inches, one new subscription; 814 x 14 
inches, two new subscriptions. 

Pearl-Bead Choker—Graduated. 
one new subscription. 

Ladies’ Leather Memorandum Book— 
with pencil attached. Only one new sub- 
scription. 


Only 


Send post card for complete catalog, 
showing other gifts and rewards for ob- 
taining Erupe Music Macazrne subscrip- 
tions. 


Summer Time is Ukulele 
Time—Obtain One for 
Etude Subscriptions 


We have just arranged with the manu- 
facturers of Banjo Ukuleles whereby we 
can supply these popular instruments for 
very few new subscriptions to Erunr 
Music Macazinr. Each one is well made, 
holds its tone, and will prove a source of 
delight and pleasure to any music lover. 

Banjo Uke—All wood, stained mahog- 
any; 3 subscriptions. 

Banjo Uke—Bird’s-eye maple, beauti- 
fully finished; 4 subscriptions. 

Banjo Uke—Spruce and bird’s-eye ma- 
ple, 7-inch calfskin head; 5 new subscrip- 
tions. 

All transportation charges prepaid. 

Let your subscription orders come for- 
ward quickly and you can enjoy an instru- 
ment during the summer and early fall 
months. 


Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNBERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, BETC., of 
THy Erupber, published monthly at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. 

Editor—James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 
Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—WNone. 
Publisher—Theodore Presser 

phia. ‘ 

Owners. 

Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Francis Cooke, Bala, Pa. 

Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presser Beneficial Ass’n, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

None. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
(Signed) JAMES FRANCIS CooKn. 

Sworn and subscribed before me .this 1st 
day of April, 1926. 

[SPAL ] JoHN E. THOMAS. 

(My commission expires March 7, 1929.) 


Philadel- 


Co., 


Advertisement 


We Will 


Over 50 Excellent Pieces. 


spending several times 35 cents. 
of a couple of carfares. 


gratitude. 


of acquaintances. 


The Biggest Musical 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To Introduce a Musical Friend 
To a Delightful Musical Treat 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


To Any Address for 
JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 


Think of It! 


FOR ONLY 35 Cts. 


(Stamps Acceptable) 


You would think nothing of taking a friend out to lunch and 


your musical friends to a three months’ musical feast at the price 
You will introduce them to the world’s 
most widely demanded musical magazine and gain their everlasting 


This offer is limited to the months of June, 
July and August, so let your remittance come 
forward promptly and gain the everlasting 
appreciation of any music lover in your circle 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send the 


Over 200 Inspiring Articles 


Here is an opportunity to treat 
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A little booklet with cu 


cover, needle and silk or | fe 
may be had of eachof the 
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lar teaching season. 
include such work in the 
of instruction should see 

has something of this chara 


ee | 
up interest in music during the! 


Mr. Alfred E. Clymer 


The Octavo Department 
Theodore Presser Co. not 9; 


“4 


nishes anthems and chorys 
cifically requested, but al 


Ma 


comes the opportunity of , 
ing numbers to those seekin 
rial without being acquaint, 
publications that meet th 
quirements. Mr, Alfred §, 
is a valuable member of { 
partment, his special fiel¢ 
selection work. — 
Whether it be directo 
fessional choruses or @ 
tors with volunteer yoies a 
it be glee clubs, desiring m) 
concerts, or supervisors, 
School choruses, Mr. Clymer 
just the publications fro 
large stock to send for e 
tion. = 
Mr. Clymer’s personal 
plishments and wide experi 
a tenor soloist have well fit) 
for this important service, 
a number of years he has 
with several of the famou 
teachers of Philadelphia a 
concert and chureh engagem 
recorded, would make an ¢ 
list. ae | 
Since coming with the T 
Presser Co. in 1917, all | 
first two years spent in ac 
a working knowledge of st 
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busily and efficiently render} 
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“a Flats 
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add a flat on E 
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in’s sweet Song of Spring; 
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“Madame Butterfly,” 
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The Fairyland School 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


“O, Mummy, I just wish I were a little 
woodland: fairy,” exclaimed Betty as she 
finished her day’s practicing. 

“Well, you are my little fairy; but why 
do you want to bea little woodland fairy?” 
asked Betty’s mother. 

“Just because fairies may do as they 
want to, and are able to make music with- 
out practicing and counting. I hate to 
count with my. practicing, but Miss Brown 
insists, because, without counting, she says 
I do not play ‘rhythmically, and rhythm 
is the soul of music.’” 

“Well,” said mother, “I am sure little 
fairies do have to study to be able to do 
all their wonderful things; but -mever 
mind, just take a little nap and maybe 
some little fairies will come and play 
with you.” 


Sure enough, Betty was soon in the land 
of Nod, and then in Sleepyland when sud- 
denly she heard a little voice calling, ““Yoo- 


hoo—Betty—Oh Betty! Do you want to 
come and visit school with me to-day?” 

Betty looked down, and there was little 
Rose Fay, with her books under her arm, 
all ready for school. “I never knew fairies 
went to school,” exclaimed Betty. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, else how would we 
learn our many duties?” said Rose. “Hurry 
up if you are coming, for I dare not be 
late. Punctuality is insisted upon by our 
teacher.” 

“All right, little fairy,” said Betty, and 
away they tripped, through meadows and 
fields, past a babbling brook, and right to 
a grove of silver birches. 

“What a heavenly school-room,” thought 
Betty. “I do not see any blackboard, 
though,” she continued. 

“No,” said Rose Fay, “we use the birch 
bark. Ink berry fluid is gathered by boy 
fairies, and we use that instead of chalk.” 


Soon Bluebell pealed a happy tune and 
school began. The little fairies sang their 


“Good Morning, Dear Teacher” song; 
and then came an arithmetic lesson, The 


problems were in fractions. Teacher said 
something about 4-4 time (Betty won- 
dered what 4-4 time had to do with frac- 
tions) and how many halves make a whole. 

“Two,” answered fairy Marigold. 

“Good,” said teacher, “put the answer 
on the Silver Birch Tree, so the class 
may see it.” 

Marigold stepped up to the tree and 
drew five horizontal lines and some per- 
pendicular lines and a key sign, and then 
the fairy teacher asked Rose Fay to play 
the two quarters in 2-4 time. 

“Gracious me,’ thought Betty; “that’s 
the queerest fraction example I ever saw. 
I wonder what it means.” 

When the fairy teacher asked what 
members of the class could explain why 
fairies had to learn fractions, every. little 
fairy knew the answer. Each raised her 
hand, hoping that the teacher would call 
upon her to explain; but the teacher chose 
Rose Fay, because she had brought a little 
guest to school. 

Rose stood up and said, “Fairies learn 
fractions to help them sing their pretty 
tunes. Fractions are part of rhythm, and 
rhythm is the soul of music.” 


“four 


o'clock,” 
and, rubbing her eyes to see if it were real- 
ly four o’clock, rubbed them open and saw 
mother sitting by her side smiling. 
“Have you had a good nap, Betty?” she 
asked. 
“Oh yes, mother; and fairies do go to 


Just then Betty saw 


school and count, too. Please let me tele- 
phone Miss Brown that I am going to 
count every time I practice so my music, 
too, will have a soul.” 


Things to Remember 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


There is so much to keep in mind 
When 1 am practicing, I find: 

First, count aloud, “one, two, three, four.” 
(So not to. miss a beat, or more); 

Then watch the fingering carefully, 

And keep the wrist relaxed and free; 
Look out for every sharp and flat— 


Just make a mental note of that; 

And mind the rests when they appear, 
Or teacher's tone will be severe. 

I must remember all of these— 
Time, fingering, and rests and keys. 
I'll do my best, and then, some day, 
The hardest music I can play! 
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Club Corner 


DeEaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 
The delegates of the Junior Clubs of 
Kansas have just returned to their homes 


after a most delightful and instructive 
time spent in convention at Independence, 
on March 23, 24 and 25. 

This is the first time the Juniors have 
had so important a place on the conven- 
tion program, and that they appreciate the 
generosity of the Seniors and friends was 
shown by the fact that with twenty-eight 
clubs in the Junior Department, the visit- 
ing delegates numbered 22, aside from the 
sponsors and directors who came with the 
Juniors. 

Wednesday was Junior Day, and, after 
the morning spent in reports, a Junior 
luncheon was enjoyed at which plates were 
set for over a hundred Juniors and their 
friends. Several visiting musicians and 
the officers of the Federation were guests 
of the Juniors. Following the luncheon an 
interesting conference was held. The 
Junior delegates briefly reviewed the activ- 
ities of their clubs for the past year, in 
response to ro!l call. 

After the conference, the Junior’ dele- 
gates gave a musical program of excep- 
tional merit. The average ages of the per- 
formers were twelve and fourteen years 
and the program from the first number to 
the last was played in an artistic manner. 

Kansas has recently become famous 
agriculturally through the slogan “Kansas 
Grows the Best Wheat in the World.” 
The Juniors are going to place her prop- 
erly before the public artistically with this 
slogan: “Kansas Grows the Best Musi- 
cians in the World.” 

Miss Lucite M. THompson 


Question Box 

Dear Junior ETupeE: 

I am very much interested in music and 
have received much help from the Erupe. 

I want to start a “Never-say-no” club 
and would like some information as to how 
to start it. The members all love music, 
and their only failing is that they are never 
ready or too nervous to favor us with 
singing or playing. We have some excel- 
lent talent and would surely appreciate it 
if they would favor us by letting us hear 


them. eV AI; 
Towa. 
Answer. The mere fact of anyone be- 


longing to a “Never-say-no” club should 
take care of the question of refusing or 
having nothing ready to sing or play. One 
of the qualifications for membership should 
be willingness and readiness to perform 
when asked by the program committee. 
Elect a president, and chairman of pro- 
gram, and a secretary-treasurer, if you 
intend to require one. Decide on a meet- 
ing place and how often to meet. In the 
Junior Etupe for December, 1925, you will 
find a short set of by-laws and other par- 
ticulars about clubs, which might help you 
with your club, 
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Do You Get Your Share of Proft and 


Prestige from Summer Classes ? 


ORGANIZE A MUSICAL HISTORY CLASS 


Using As a Text-Book 
THE 


Standard 
History 
of Music 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, $1.50 
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WAGNER MENDELSSOHN 


Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have organized suc- 
cessful and profitable musical history classes with 


SS 
SN 


This Immensely Successful History of 
Music for Students of All Ages 


Eight Delightful Weeks of History Study 


On the Porch In the Garden By the Shore Anywhere 


S 


1st Week. How Music Began. Music in the Early Church. How Nota- 
tation was Evolved. The Troubadours and Meistersingers, 
Polyphonic Music. Palestrina. Early English Music. 

2d Week. Opera and Oratorio. Scarlatti and His Contemporaries. The 


Bach Family. Early French Music. The Story of the Organ, 
the Violin and the Piano. 


J. S. Bach, G. F. Handel, F. J. Haydn, W. A. Mozart. 
Glick, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn. 


Schumann and the Age of Musical Romance. Opera Writers of 
the Nineteenth Century. Great Teachers of the Pianoforte. 


Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. Modern Italian Composers. Rubinstein, 
Great French Composers. 

Modern Masters. Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky. The Art Song. 
Famous Pianists. of Yesterday. Great Virtuosos of To-day. 
Great Violinists. Composers of Valuable Pianoforte Pieces in 
the Smaller Forms. Composers of Teaching Pieces. 


Music in; America. Masters of To-day. Summary of Musical 
History. Formation of a Music Study Club for Next Winter. 


KNOWLEDGE of musical history is of the greatest 
possible value to all students of music. It increases 
the desire to study immensely and prepares the pupil 
for association with people of culture and musical experi- 
ence. Using the above outline as a schedule, any music 
teacher may start a class at once, as this history demands no 
previous experience in teaching musical history. This work 
has been endorsed by leading educators, including Emil 
Sauer, Arthur Foote, I. Philipp, V. dePachman, W. H., 
Sherwood, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, and many others. 
The modernized, newly revised edition of this inspiring 
text-book contains two new interesting chapters on organiz- 
ing and conducting a young folks’ musical club. 
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3d Week. 
4th Week. 
Sth Week. 


SS 


OGG 


SS 


6th Weck. 


7th Week. 


Sth Week. 


Let Us Help You in Securing a Class 


Send us a postal request for information regarding our “Special History 
Class Plan,” and receive in return the material which will enable you to 
start at once and make your plans for turning your Summer from Waste 
and Loss to Profit and Pleasure. 


4 
STANDARD HISTORY List of Victor Educational Records to 
accompany each chapter sent gratis to anyone upon request. 


An Excellent Musical History for Juvenile Summer Classes 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY of MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This first “History of Music” tells all with an intimate touch 


which really makes it a fascinating story book. It even tells how 
any little child may learn to compose a tune. There is an enjoyable 
touch of play in the form of the one hundred picture illustrations 
furnished, to be*cut out and pasted in their. proper places. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Everything in Music Publications’? 
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Junior Etude ,Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Music in My Home.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Erupr 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of June. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for September. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 
_ Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys are march- 
ing. 

Music helped the boys when they ‘were in 
war; it cheered them and made their burdens 
lighter. 

Men are generally considered the brains of 
the professional world and business world. 
The ordinary routine of a business man is 
conducive to a mental or nervous breakdown or 
disorder, 

Music is daily being more generally adopted 
by the medical men as a cure of the nerves. 
Now if the youth of to-day is taught to play, 
or at least appreciate music, will not the 
“brains” of the future be more efficient and 
better safeguarded ? 

But aside from this it is a boyhood trait 
to be crude and rough. Will not the refining 
influence of music help to bring out that 
other side of his life? And if this influence 
is regularly injected into his daily routine, 
nothing but a well-balanced cultured and re- 
fined personality can result. 

CATHERINE E. Dersuer (Age 11), 
eels Penna. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 

A few years ago some boys of our town 
would meet at some particular place at night 
and make raids on the rutabaga patch of an 
old_man, and on other gardens. 

The next spring a music teacher and his 
wife moved to this town. The man gave les- 
Sons on the violin and saxophone, while his 
wife gave piano lessons. The next year the 
music teachers moved away. Most of us 
boys did not quit practicing altogether, how- 
ever, and now we have organized an orchestra. 
We meet two or three times a week. This is 
not a jazz orchestra but a Sunday School or- 
chestra and we play every week in Sunday 
School. 

Therefore, music has not only stopped our 
boys from stealing, but it is helping us to pre- 
pare for the world into which Mr. Presser re- 
cently passed. 

Harry Semineson (Age 14), 
North Dakota. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 

As a little girl I believe it is a wise plan 
for parents to give their boys a musical educa- 
tion, Some boys have exceptional talent for 
music, and often those who take music les- 


“sons find their talent and improve it until 


they become noted musicians. Musie will 
help the boy to fill a larger place of useful- 
ness in the world and will improve his own 
mind and heart. Parents who give their sons 
music lessons are very kind and generous, be- 
cause such studies are costly. All boys re- 
ceiving a musical training should be grateful 
and ought to prize highly their wonderful op- 
portunity, especially since some children would 
just be delighted to receive music lessons but 
cannot afford it because they are poor. I wish 
that all boys could take music lessons, be- 
cause I know music will help boys to become 
men who appreciate the finer and nobler 
things of life. Ruby HAMBLIN (Age 11). 


Honorable Mention for March Essays 


Helen Lewike, Loucyle M. Southworth, Har- 
cld Lane, Katherine Fullerton, Celeste Cassel, 
Dorothy Lane Cowne, Rosemary Meyers, Janet 
Kiley, Margaret Brown, Mary Anyz, Kather- 
ine Mead, Jeanne Murphy, Evelyn Cassidy, 
Martha Tiede, Lucile Somers, Marguerite Den- 
nison, Mary Ellen Simpson, Theodora Smith, 
Adonia Starzyke, Harold B. Newhard, Marga- 
ret Knight, Lormie Singletary, Bryan Dale 
Miller, Valeria Rechtin, Punice Fulton, Wil- 
liam Black, Joseph Walter Breslin, Geraldine 
Bennett, Blizabeth Morris, 


Answers to M 


1, Thomas 
2. Raff 
3. Flotow 
4. Elgar 
5. Rossini 
Prize W 


Sophie Nassy (Age 13) 
Margaret Blonsky (Age 
plete. ey 
Margaret Burnett ( 


Honorable Mention 
Harold _E. Newhard, 


Clara A. Tull, Dorothy 
fenkil, Mildred Oudino 
ert Shisler, Beatrice 
Lucile Hancock, Lau 
Taylor, Lottie Oldag, | 
erine Becker, Helen 
Elva _ Barrett, Bet 
Loomis, Ruth Mahr 
lvelyn Schneider, Lois 
Maxine McBride, Marie 
Simonton, Eva Haban 
Katherine O’Bryan, Fan: 
jor, Antoinette Savoy, D 
garet E. Jones, Mary E 
Simouk, Clarence E. Ke 
Olive Roebuck, Margar 
Eagar, Cecelia Eagar, M. 
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A Musical D 


By E. Me 


THE first letter of first 
ter of second word, pr 
downward and find a famo: 

1. An animal. 

2. A small portion. 

3. A famous compos 

4. One of the United 
5. A: bird a 
6. 
7 
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Deak Junior Erupp: t 

I was very pleased to fir 
harp in the October edition 

The harp is my chosen i 
though I play the piano, t 
tion to be a piano teacher, 
gives me much _ pleasure 
something with. it. 

Let me say that THe BD 
give me that ambition. 


Dear JuNIon Prupe: q 
Hearing about one lon 
appreciation that has been 
delphia, I feel in duty bo 
the splendid musie course: 
all the high schools of Los 
There is a music course i 
which is composed of sight 
music composition and m 
Sides these subjects, one 
boys ’or girls’ choruses, or 
musical organizations, su 
or the singing clubs. For 
credit is given. In Los A 
is rated as just as great 
other thing. , 
Hoping this will intere 
Your inter 


Dear JuNIoR Hrupe: 

enjoy reading TH 
As soon as it comes I 
ETUDE. 


I took a cigar box, fow 
row board and made it. 
dental floss. I have a lo 
tunes on it. I can & 
Home,”’ ‘‘Darling Nellie 
tucky Home,” “Silver 
Gold,” and some more. 
on a name for it yet. 
Your _ interes 


Now 


is 


TO ORDER ONE OF THESE 


the ‘Time 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE SPECIALS 
At Substantial Money Saving Prices! 


pa § 


3 HOME COMPANION. .... 1.50 
AL REVIEW.................. 1.50 


$4.25 


MUSIC MAGAZINE.... a 


MUSIC MAGAZINE... 
} HOME JOURNAL......... 


soa brags) 


MUSIC trina: : 
3 HOME COMPANION .... 
HOMES AND GARDENS.. 


SIIGEEDFICG ....:............. $4.10 


MUSIC Pe TNE 
ny HERALD 


Save 70c 


All 


$4.70 


Save 80c 


rt a 
4 $3. 40 


MUSIC MAGAZINE. ....$2.00 Both 
Tho) 3 Ce $4.50 Save 65c 
MUSIC MAGAZINE. ...$2.00 Both 
*E (Boy Scout Magazine) ........ Ey $3. 50 
PCOS secs. sass. $4.00) Save 50c 
MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 

} HOME COMPANION ...... 1.50 All 
|) GS : $3.00 
reer... $3.75) Save 75c 
PRCA ZINE... . $2.00 Both 

A AGAZINE.............. za $4.25 
MEMIEIOO.)................. $4.50) Save 25c 
MUSIC MAGAZINE ... $2.00 Both 
DBMREVIEWS....cccccscccecs s $4. 75 
ce $6.00) Save $1.25 
tes ah MAGAZINE.... $2. ent S5, Both 


Write to us 
for prices 


on any 
magazines 
not listed. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW..........-........ 1.50 $2. 85 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
Regular price.................... $3. zy Save 65c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
MODERN PRISCILLA ................ 2. ea $3. 40 
Regular price.................... $4.00) Save 60c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ....$2.00 Both 
PATHFINDER (52 Issues) ............ {3 ea Sze 50 
Regular price.................... $3.00) Save 50c 


CHRISTIAN HERALD (52 Issues)..... 2.00 $3. 25 


Regular price.................... $1.00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2. ee Both 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. sate Both 


GOLDEN BOOK.............. Clesselsic ce’ $ 4. f 5 


Regular price Save 25c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ..... All 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE .............. $4.75 
Regular price ......_............ Save $1.25 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 

MODERN PRISCILLA All 


PICTORIAL REVIEW................ * 


Regular price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE..... Both 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION...... $2 85 
Regular price.................... Save 65c 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... 

PICTORIAL REVIEW.................. All 

YOUTH’S COMPANION .............. $4.70 
Regular price.................... Save 80c 

ETUDE, Music MAGA 

McCAL rN All 


Above Prices do not Include Canadian nor Foreign Postage 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Price $2.00 a Year 


Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72c 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers 


1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 
IMGCALLDXY SIRE foiihe tia vaiddeie ere ree etine ait 


Regular price........+-.++++++++: 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 
MODERN PRISCILLA ................ 
CHRISTIAN HERALD...............++ 


Regular price ............ee.0+e+: 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... 
DELINEA TOR Wie et ee 


Regular price...................- 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE .. 


$4.25 


ZEA) ge 
Save 75c 


- $2.00) Both 
ce $3.50 


AMERICAN! BOYiecsiecccccnscesecvcsncs 2.00 $3. 75 
Regular price...............-..-- $4.00) Save 25c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00 Both 
DESIGNER Svance caccsceccebessseneess see pues $3.00 
Regular price ................55: $3.50) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
PHYSICAL) CULTURE. oo < cccicsc cscs sys 2. net $4. 00 
Regular price ..................- $4.50) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, (52 Issues). . 2-00 $3. 50 


Regular price.................... 


$4.00) Save 50c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 
McCALL?S......ccccccccscccccccercescccce 


Regular price ..............0.005 


$2.35 


ee a Both 
Save 65c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... a OD Both 
FASHIONABLE DRESS................ ma! $4 25 
Regular price.................... $5.00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00 Both 
COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY.... 2.00 $3. 50 
Regular price............ a eietatecate $4. $4.00 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
COSMOPOLITAN .. 3.00 $4 50 
__ Regular price................+... $5.00) Save 50c 


Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 


tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


America’s most famous 


1s sO easy 
to prepare 
that even the 
children can 
make it. 


Bora as 
Ges oes 


MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


MVSIC 
MAGAZINE 


2 25 Cents © $2.00 a Year 


THE BELL’S FIRST NOTE bi 


From the Famous J. L. G. Ferris Collection of Historical Paintings in Independence Hall 


© World Needs Music by Hon. Henry Van DyKe 2 Education of the Music Student by Prof. 
1@ Stanley Smith of Yale University o@ Great Men and the Power of Music by James . 
t Francis Cooke 2 Journeys in Music Land by Clayton Johns @ Self Help in Music 

: Study by Richard Kountz 2 Excellent Pieces by World Famous Composers 


EE ENE ME ee eM fe ee ee eee ee eM een ye ME ee fee flee lal lr 


ANY OF THIS MATERIAL MAY BE 
HAD FOR EXAMINATION THROUGH 


THE “ON SALE’ PLAN 


Enjoy the convenience of this plan. Teachers may select 
numbers from any of our lists and catalogs or we will cheer- 
fully make up packages covering desired grades. Numbers not 
used are returnable. i 


Dis Start the Young Student With | 


BEGINNER’S BOOK—School of the Pianoforte —Vol. 1 
By THEODORE PRESSER PRICE, $1.00 


This is a genuine “first reader” for the piano. It is without doubt the most extensively 
used elementary piano instruction book and covers in a most pleasing and thorough manner 
the first grade of study up to, but not including, the scales. Large notes are used and the 
grading is so gradual that the pupil advances without discouraging difficulties being intro- 
duced at the wrong time. Little pieces and duets included in the work serve to entertain 
as well as reward the child for progress. 


| First Study Can Be Pleasingly Varied With 
FIRST GRADE STUDIES for the PIANOFORTE 


By L. A. BUGBEE PRICE, $1.00 


This set of studies is unusually popular and has on its own merits attained success. All the 
exercises are original and are practically melodious pieces with teaching points. Some have 
accompanying text. These studies may be taken up after the first few rudimentary lessons. 


GENERAL STUDY BOOK 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 


A very interesting collection of material for elementary students. 
pieces serve to teach many important things to the young pianist. 


MIDDLE C, AND THE NOTES ABOVE, AND NOTES BELOW 


By LIDIE AVIRIT SIMMONS PRICE, 75 Cents 


In addition to learning the notes and naming them in this book, the pupil writes them also 
and then plays a dainty study, exemplifying each new step. 


PRICE, 75 Cents 
Little solo and duet 


Continue Progress in First Grade Using 
STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Grade 1 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS PRICE, $1.00 
This “original” graded course has been the “backbone” of thousands of music teachers’ 
cuiricula and, although it is well to start the child student with an elementary instructor 
before taking up these more serious studies, the first grade of these studies may be used to 
start the older pupils. The material has been selected from the best composers and the 
pupil completing the first volume has been introduced to scale and chord study. 


STUDENT’S BOOK-—School of the Pianoforte—Vol. 2 
By THEO. PRESSER PRICE, $1.00 


For the child this is the logical sequel to the “‘Beginner’s Book.’”? It takes up the subject 
just where the “‘Beginner’s Book” stops and progresses through various phases of technic 
to-a complete treatment of the scales up to and including four sharps and four flats. 


EASY STUDIES IN EASY GRADES 
By MATHILDE BILBRO PRICE, 75 Cents 


An album of fifty short studies, in which mechanism, touch, rhythm, dynamics and tone 
production are all exemplified in an interesting manner. For students finishing the first 
grade and entering the second. 


Pieces in Sheet Form for the First Grade 


VERY EASY EASY 
Cat. No. Price Cat. No. Price 
22973 Little Soldiers March.Rolfe. $0.25 23123 Dollie Waltz ...... Baldwin $0.25 
16379 Dreaming Poppies. Spaulding 25 (23110 Joys of Spring...... Huerter »30 
22975 <A Music Carnival..... Rolfe .25 19958 Come Away ..... Hartmann sy 
V271 SEV Ber ins cis cetes aie Willy -20 22971 Bright As a Button...Rolfe 25 
19260 Joyous Song .....Hartmann .25 19797 Kitty Kittens’ Dance. Gilbert 25 
7664 ‘Turtle Doves ....Engelmann oD 16452 Haymaking ......... Slater [25 


Piano Teachers, especially those starting classes for the first tim 
fall, will do well to examine this material for dependable 
suggestions for these courses 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Grade 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS PRICE, 


At this stage of study the pupil begins to move more freely and éasily about 
and accordingly the material in ‘Mathews Second Grade” takes a finer range. ' 
are well selected and each is included for a purpose. Many suggestions are 
work progresses. 


SECOND YEAR STUDY BOOK 
By A. SARTORIO PRICE, ' 


A worth-while book of studies in tone and mechanism. This type of studies aly 
to students because of the melodic charm which makes them pleasing to prac 


Collections for Use in Second Grade W: 
STANDARD GRADED COMPOSITIONS—Grade 


Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS PRICE, 7: 
‘The various pieces in this album have been selected for their educational valu 
for their tunefulness and other attractive musical qualities. The pieces are in aj] . 
altogether the collection furnishes valuable second grade teaching material ¢ 

readily used in conjunction with the Standard @raded Course. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 


Seventy numbers for the pianoforte. 
fore it was possible to include so many. This is one of the best obtainable. 
of easy piano pieces for teaching or diversion. 


Cat. No. Price Cat. No. 

23023 A Little Waltz...... Pitcher $0.35 22983 Rapid Fire March. . 
23192 Merry Hunting Song.Morrison ee he 19852 The Lobster Quadrille 
23063 Purple Twilight ....Hewitt -30 22903 Daisy 2a ae nace 
23078 Soldiers Brave......Johnson 225 22874 Soldiers’ Song. 

22863 Fairies’ March.......du Val eb) 22765 


REET _—S-..  tst—ts 
Study Books for Third Grade Students 
STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Gr 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
In the third grade the pupil is ready for something a little more pretentiou: 


PLAYER’S BOOK—School of the Pianoforte—Vo! 
By THEODORE PRESSER A PRICE 


A superb offering for the instruction of progressing young players. It presents ple: 
material arranged in progressive order, treating somewhat in detail trills, octay 
against three, the pedal and other matters necessary to technic. 


RECREATIVE ETUDES FOR EQUALIZING BOTH HANDS — 


By R. S. MORRISON PRICE, 70 


Here is a set of piano studies which tend to develop independence of the han 
their interesting melodies and attractive qualities, students find them pleasant 
encouraging to profitable practice. 


Third Grade Collections for the Piano i 


Standard Graded Compositions, Grade 
3 5 


Popular Parlor Album......, 
First Studies in the Classics. rs 
Album of Favorite Compositions — 


Engelmann= eee 


tte ee 


| Pieces in Sheet Form for the Third Gri 


Cat. No. Price Cat. No. a 
22833 Winding the Maypole. .Terry $0.25 22954 Ribbon Dance .. +205 08 
22772 ‘Torch Dance....... Berwald 6738 June Roses.......Spauld 
22817 - An Indian Fancy....Dallam -30 22647 Playtime ssn aE 
22763 Grandma Dances .....¥Ferber 25 22618 In Schubert’s Day. e ‘ren 
22577 +Floretta Valse.......Kountz 40 16861 America Victorious . Strick: 


SCALES 


Album of Scales Price, 75 cents | Album of Octave Playing 
There are 23 pieces or studies in the form 
of pieces in which the seales are gen- 
erously introduced. The value of practic- 
ing them in this attractive form and in 
the variety of rhythms and harmonies that 
naturally oecur can be appreciated readily. 
Pupils handling third-grade material are 
just ready for this study work. 


OCTAVES 


of the albums of Scales and Trills—helps 
the piano student to master octave play- 
ing in a pleasant manner. In place of 
being confronted with page after page of 
dry octave studies, the pupil finds here 
interesting pieces which present this phase 
of piano technic in‘ various portions of the 
composition. The first material in this 
book makes it possible to present it to 
pupils in the early first grade. 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
| A complete and exhaustive treatment that 


First Studies in Octave Playing 


enables the teacher to start scale study By THEO. PRESSER Price, 80 cents 
with very young pupils and carry it on This album takes up all phases of octave 
to the highest degree of proficiency with | playing in an interesting manner, and may 


advanced pupils. be used in the third and fourth grades. 


Works Covering in Detail Various Phases 


Price, 75 cents | Album of Trills 


This excellent afbum—a companion volume | Each of the eighteen pieces in this album 
contains some form of the trill, and the 
use of this volume with medium grade 
pupils will be found by teachers to be the 
most desirable means of perfecting their 
ability to handle this valuable technical 
device, 


anaes 

The Trill—New Gradus, Part 7 

By I. PHILIPP 
A compilation of original and 
studies for 
excellent 
ment of touch, and for training in the 
| collaboration of ears, eyes and fingers. 


of Study ina Number of Gradem 


TRILLS TIME DIFFICULTIES 
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Price, $1.00 Melodious studies 
in second and 
third grades. 


selected 
the trill. These 
for the develop- 


perfecting 
exercises 
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- Van der Stuck- 
ent American con- 
d composer, and di- 
the Cincinnati May 
has received the 
1 of the “Officer of 
r of the Crown” 
rt, King of Belgium. 
y the Belgian Gov- 
ad made our distin- 
ausician a “Cheva- 
Ordre = meepetd. | 
french Governmen hs 
mad him with the title of “Officier de 
ion Publique.” 


nan Won the Pulitzer Travel- 
olarship for the first time, when 
-les H. Marsh, of Redlands, Califor- 
year carried off this honor, thus se- 
e Fifteen Hundred Dollar stipend 
annually by a jury from the faculty 
bia University and the Institute of 
art. Mrs. Marsh secured this honor 
phonic poem which she submitted to 
at 


Frank VAN DER STUCKEN 


ewski has cancelled all engage- 
the rest of his season, because of a 
kness from which he has not rallied 
isfaction of his physician. 


»sademy of Music, long New York’s 
opera and corcert, and where Patti 
‘at constellation of artists of a for- 
ation made their great successes, was 
icially, and with appropriate cere- 
1 May 17, to be razed to give place to 
uilding. Mme. Alda sang, Otis Skin- 
an address, while Emma Thursby, 
known singer who had appeared in 
vic theatre, was a guest by special 


of the XIIth and XIIIth Cen- 
ormerly sung by the Troubadours at 
s of the noblemen, and whose melo- 
played between the courses of ban- 
as the accompaniment of rustic 
ave been collected, transcribed and 
by Professor Jean Baptiste Beck 
be published by the University of 
nia. Bight volumes will be devoted 
niles of medieval manuscripts of 
he Trouveres. 


riennial Handel Festival will 
us year on June 5th, Sth, 10th and 
chorus and orchestra of three thou- 
bers is announced (and in England 
1s three thousand will be in their 
vith the world’s best of oratorio 
ad all under the baton of Sir Henry 
hese festivals were inaugurated in 
che Sacred Harmonie Society, with 
1 (later Sir Michael Costa) con- 
t the Crystal Palace, which has been 
lanent home. 


ferruccio Busoni, widow of the 
list and composer, is reported to be 
! cireumstances, and a fund has been 
in Zurich to provide for her an an- 
here is an English branch of the 
+ under the supervision of E. J. 
writer on musical Subjects, and con- 
(may be sent in care of the West- 
ank, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 


Arthur Honegger, one 
of the most solid but dar- 
ing of the younger French 
composers, has won a great 
Success with “Judith,” his 
first musical ‘work: for the 
Stage. The libretto, by Rene 
Morax, gives intense action 
to the story of the saviour of 
Bethulia ; and Honegger is 
Said to have treated the sub- 
ject “lyrically, simply and 
broadly.” Though usually 


as French, and coming into notice’ 


“The Six,” he really is of Swiss 
ds Pacific 231” for orchestra has 
ame familiar to Americans. 


ovent Garden Opera Season 
the evening of May 12, with Bruno 
paueting a performance of Mozart's 
1° Figaro.” The serious strike con- 
‘uned the royal family and all mem- 
Cee: 2 a Peper oupence 
r alety usua noticeable 
hing night. © y ually noticeabl 
: 


The World of Music 


“Castle Agrazant,” a grand opera by 
Ralph Lyford, the American composer and 
conductor, had itS premiére at Cincinnati on 
April 29, and was repeated on the following 
evening. The performances took place in the 
Music Hall made famous by the great May fes- 
tivals, and the work was received enthusias- 
tically by the large audiences, while the com- 
poser came on the stage to receive ovations 
from music-loving Cincinnatians. This was 
the first of a series of premiéres of American 
operas planned by the American Opera Foun- 
dation of Cincinnati; and critics predicted its 
permanent success. 


Fritz Busch, musical director of the Dres- 
den Opera, has accepted an invitation to con- 
duct the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
a guest period of five weeks, beginning March 
tg LOa 


Perey Grainger has been commissioned 
to write an orchestral work for the North 
Shore Festival of 1927. He will receive the one 
thousand dollars’ usually offered as a prize, and 
the compa ition will be abandoned for this 
year. The composer is left to choose the form 
of his work. The commission comes as a 
recognition of Mf. Grainger’s part in these 
festivals, he having appeared at nearly all re- 
cent ones either as pianist, as conductor, or 
as a composer. 


Deems Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchnian” (writ- 
ten on a special commission 
from the manageient), Puc- 
cini’'s posthumous ‘Turan- 
dot,” and Casella’s ballet, 
“La Giara”’ (The Jar), will 
be the novelties of the next 
season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Welcome 
revivals will -be Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,” and Thomas’ *‘Mig- 
non.” Mr. Taylor's opera will make history, 
in that it will be the first serious musical 
work for the stage written by an American 
composer through a direct contract from a 
major operatic organization. 


Deems Taytor 


The Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Ohio Music* Teachers’ Association, and 
the quarterly board meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs met simultaneously 
and jointly in Cincinnati, April 27-30. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, having already 
served seventeen years as general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has had his 
contract extended for a period of another five 
years. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Wag- 
ner Theatre, at. Bayreuth, will be celebrated 
on June 25—but at Weimar. The Bayreuth 
season is abandoned for this summer. 


Ohio Northern University, at its June 
Commencement, conferred the degree of L.L.D. 
(Doctor of LawWs) upon James Francis 
Cooke, Editor of THs Erupg, “For unusual 
ability and marked attainments in Public Af- 
fairs.” In addition to his work in the field 
of music, Mr. Cooke has for many years been 
active in other fields, including business, 
patriotie service aS a speaker and special in- 
vestigator during the Great War. literature, 
the drama, and.in philanthopie and financial 
matters as president of the Presser Founda- 
tion. 


The “Jubilee” of the London Bach Choir 
was celebrated by four choral concerts: May 
10, Bach cantatas and piano concertos; May 
11, unaccompanied motets, piano and organ 
solos by Bach; May 138, Parry's ‘‘Blest Pair 
of Sirens,’ Vaughan Williams’ ‘Sancta Civi- 
tas” (first London performance), and Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody ; and on May 14 a performance 
of the great Mass in B Minor. . Dr. Vaughan 
Williams conducted. 


Monteverdi's “L’Incoronazione di Pop- 
paea (Coronation of Poppaea)’ was per- 
formed for the first time in America at Smith 
College, on April 27 and 28. The production 
was sponsored by the Department of English, 
with all local singers excepting the interpreter 
of Nero. Aside from a revival in Paris, in 
1905, by the Schola Cantorum, under Vincent 
dIndy, this was the only performance the 
work has had since last given in’Italy in 1643. 


A New Symphony by George <Antheil, 
an American composer who has- been for two 
years in Paris, and which work has lately 
heard in that city, has been accépted by Wal- 
ter Damrosch for performance next November 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


A Handel Festival, sponsored by work- 
ingmen's choral organizations and with popu- 
Jar priced admissions, will be held at Leipsig 
this fall. There will be performances of the 


opera ‘Tamerlane,’ the oratorios ‘Samson’ 
and ‘‘Herakles,’’ to which will be added one 


orchestral and one chamber concert. 


The Optophone, a new and remarkable 
instrument which turns printed words into 
musical notes and enables blind persons 
equipped with headphones or loud-speakers to 
read them at a rate of eighty-five words per 
minute, was demonstrated at the Optical Con- 
vention at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology at South Kensington, England, 
recently. 


“Turandot,” Puccini's posthumous and 
unfinished opera, had its world premiére at 
La Seala, Milan, on April 25, under the direc- 
tion of Toscanini. The performance is re- 
ported to have been one of the most brilliant 
events in the history of this famous opera 
house. Following a request of the composer, 
at this first performance only the parts which 
he had finished were given, though future 
productions were to include the last scene as 
written by Alfano. 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and the Philadelphia Orchestra have an- 
nounced slight advances in the prices of seats 
for the next year series of concerts: this to 
take care of additional expenses made neces- 
sary. The New York Symphony Orchestra 
also announces that it will have a third con- 
ductor to codperate with Walter Damrosch 
and Otto Klemperer. 


Principal Musician Samuel Firth, of 
the United States Marine Band, who ha. 
played before seven presidents of our country 
and has been awarded seven good-conduct 
medals, has been retired after a service of 
thirty-three years. 


Five Prizes of 2500 Lire, one each in 
Composition, Piano, Singing, Violin and Harp, 
are offered in connection with the Master 
School for Americans at Villa D’Este Tivoli, 
Italy, patronized by the Italian. Government. 
Particulars from Elizabeth Gibbs, Hotel Wey- 
lin, 40 East 54th Street, New York City. 


It ts the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make each issue of the. journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimalating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 


dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


A Frederick Stock 
Scholarship Fund has 
been organized by friends of 
the Chicago eonductor and 
has already received substan- 
tial gifts. It is to be used to 
assist in the education of 
players of the less usual in- 
struments of the orchestra. 
A committee of influential 
persons has the movement in 
charge; and so long as Mr. 
Stock remains with the Chi- 
eago Symphony Orchestra he is to designate 
the beneficiaries of the trust. 


FREDERICK STOCK 


Jascha Heifetz has been decorated with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor on his re- 
turn to Paris from an extended tour through 
Palestine. While in the Holy Land the em1- 
nent violinist played gratis programs before 
many audiences. At one of these the recital 
was given out of doors and before a gathering 
of ten thousand people. <A strong movement 
is now in progress to develop the musical art 
of Palestine. ) 


Jazz, by a recent report, has been pro- 
scribed by the leading opera houses of Italy. 
Counter to this comes a statement from a 
protessor of the Music School of Harvard Uni- 
versity asking caution in the criticising of its 
use by composers, 


Viadimir de Pachmann recently gave 
a special concert in Rome, the proceeds to 
found a scholarship for the best American 
student at the Villa d’Este, where the Italian 
Government has sponsored a school for tal- 
ented. students native of the United States, 
similar to the institution founded by the 
French Government, at Fontainebleau. All 
of which movements are to be greatly appre- 
ciated as of the most valuable service to the 
world’s musical art. 


The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
should be welcomed this fall on its first tour 
east of the Mississippi. Its programs of Mex- 
ican-Spanish musie should be greatly attractive 
to all those interested in the study of the 
tone art—and certainly will be more beneficial 
than jangling jazz! 


The National Edueational Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in Phil- 
adelphia from June 27 to July 2. June 29th 
will be Music Day, and among the speakers 
will be George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, 
New York City; Father Finn, Director of the 
Paulist Choristers, New York City; C. A. Ful- 
lerton, Director of Music, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
James Francis Cooke, Editor of Tur Erupp; 
John Philip’ Sousa, American composer and 
bandmaster ; Mrs. Edward Bok, and Geoffrey 
O'Hara. 


A Statue of Mehul, com- 
poser of ‘Joseph’? and other 
operas, was dedicated on May 
50th, at Givet, the composer's 
place of birth. It replaced 
one destroyed by the Ger- 
mans during their occupation 
of the Ardennes, and the cere- 
monies were conducted with 
the participation of the lead- 
ing musical organizations of 
France. Organist of a convent 
at ten, he started to study to be a church musi- 
cian; then at sixteen he attended a perform- 
ance of “Iphegénie en Tauride,”’ and became 
a disciple of Gluck, who persuaded him to 
turn to opera composition. 


7 7 
Etienne Menu 


Cadman’s “Shanewis” is to be per- 
formed at the Hollywood Bowl, in the latter 
part of June, with Os-Ke-Non-Ton, the Mo- 
hawk baritone, as Philip Harjo and Princess 
Tsianina, the Cherokee mezzo-soprano, in the 
title réle. Cadman wrote the opera for this 
Indian singer, whose own life story furnished 
the germ of the plot. 


A New Mozart Symphony is reported 
to have been found in the archives of the 
Benedictine Monastery at Labach, Upper Si- 
lesia, and to have been performed for the 
first time at Vienna, by the Institute of His- 
toric Musie on April 20. The symphony is in 
G minor, has three movements, and was pre- 
sented by Mozart to the abbot of the monas- 
tery on January 4, 1769, when the composer 
was but thirteen years old. 

(Continued on page 549) 
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Any of these publications may be had for examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


FROM OLDEN TIMES 


Three Dances for the Pianoforte 


, Paul Ambrose Grade 4 


RGMMEEM ses. +- +s. 
36 Sarabande 
RUMEN, ccs c ose ese 


23177 


23249 
23250 


23204 
23190 


\ Gr. Pr. 
ALD, W. 
| pe Skating Rink............... a apes 
MTR EN ee cons acre os Daee 
Sue RRR esos. cls vibis'sieis oie 2 oes 2’ 25 | 23163 
BLISS, PAUL 
Chimney Swallows....../.......+. 4 40 
S Tangled Vines,...........-.---5+- 4 35 
DRIGO, R. 
Bohemian Love, Valse-Concert..... . 5 45 
EGGELING, GEORG 23144 
By the Woodland Brook. .......... 4 -59 
|) 2 RAS eeooeeeie 4 50 23215 
EWING, MONTAGUE 
Queen of the Roses..............- 4 60 
Soldier Doll, March Mystic........ 314 ~«A 
FIBICH, ZDENKO 
Pee Ss TNDER Seip s « #/0\s 0 4 .20 
FISHER, LEAND! 
Robin’s Return, The | 5:30) Seas 4  ag_| 23214 
GREy, . 23042 
Bij BNE cdiisisieec sos 4 AS 
tae Wate a ef So eRGREE 3Yy. 30 | 23015 
RLES 
pea od oe (eae eee 3, .40 | 23169 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
La Ninita, Spanish Dance.......... 3,35 
OMEMNTEVAPOE®...............-55- 2, +40 
KEATS, FREDERICK 
March of the Noble............... 32.35 | 23266 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
(EC 0 JO 4 50 


23059 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC 
PIANO PIECES 


E, R. Kroeger Grade 2'2-3 


Oaimemalioonn Man,................ 40 
l The Squirrels... 


2 gon DOr Oren 23210 
2 The Flight of the Fairies .......... 


23260 
23253 


23279 
23251 


JM THE LAVENDER PRESS 


Three Piano Pieces 


Charles B. Macklin 


23283 


23175 


MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY 


BEES Ss. sos. cess 
MORRISON, R. S. 
Merry Hunting Song................ Zee 35 
(ars MOORES hone cats. ss iz 35 20624 
WEBBING iio ccs see Leesa. 3 
3ayotte Moderne................... 4 35 | 20623 
AOZART, W. A. 


Minuet from “Symphony in G Minor’. 4 30 | 20591 


NOELCK, AUGUST 


i (=e Aon cas | 70858 

{ORRIS, ALBERT LOCKE vy, 35 | 20602 

elicia, Happy One.................. 32 3 

)EHMLER, LEO 

verenade in a Rose Bower, Op. 349... 4 45 

‘FITZNER, WALTHE 

0 Se 3 40 

*RESTON, M. L. 

'y the Gypsy Campfire.............. 3 49 

hooting ere... 5 45 | 20641 
UE a 3 40 


20617 


€GARDEN SKETCHES 
A. ae Scarmolin Gr. 2 


{ Golde MIS hehe ccs bes 25 

| LightningBugs....... ss 35 20619 
a 25 
eGimeonpers:........ ........... 25 20613 
_ Black-eyed Susies. 25 

op ne 25 20626 
——————__ 
CHUBERT, F, 

ndante, from Symphony inC........ 3 25 
“ain GEORGE'S. bale 
a 2, 35 

pd at rae 4 : 45 
PENCE, WILLIAM R. * | 20621 
] UO F 

va PAUL DU" eee 

fn Oress Parade, Galop-March. ..... 3 .40 

ARD, HERBERT RALPH na 

ie eRe te Senay 
RIGHT, N. LOUISE 20629 
avotteRustiqus......... 3 40 


EODORE PRESSER CO. 


12-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PIANO DUETS 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr. 


EGGELING, GEORG 


Triumphal March, Op. 251........... 4 $0.50 
LISZT, F. , 

Poetic Fragment from “Les Preludes”. 35 
Rakocry:March) s. re), fete ee 4 50 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

Marche Militaire... ... <0... 0.00.00. 3144 65 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE 

Little Festival March................ 2 40 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 

Wedding March ................... 4 Ai) 


TWO PIANOS—Eight Hands 


SUPPE, F. von 

Poet and Peasant, Overture...... venga Le 
VERDI, G. 

Miserere, from “II Trovatcre”........ 4 At 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


Just a Little Waltz.................. 3 35 
DRDLA, FR. 

Bolero’ 0006 Fria: hy ee eee 5 -60 
Lore Song. 0/59 ss 5 ne eee 3 50 
DRIGO, R. 

Bohemian Love, Valse-Concert....... 4 60 


PIPE ORGAN 


DRDLA, FRANZ 


Maristeld #22: < ate ee 40 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 
Festal March: 74.5 <. eo eee 3 .50 
Songs and Ballads 
COVERLEY, ROBERT 
Garden of Dream Birds, A (d-g Opt.a).... .50 
EVILLE, VERNON 
Deep Eyes (E flat-g Opt. a flat)........... 40 
Every Morning Early (E-a)............... 40 
GREY, FRANK H. 
Roses in the Garden, The, (d flat-g flat 
Opt a Baby e. 7oe ee. See E 40 
Roses in the Garden, The (b flat-E flat 
Opt: Fs seen rt et ee ae 40 
ROHRER, GERTRUDE MARTIN 
Memories (E. flat)s¢ 4 52) eee 40 
STRICKLAND, LILY 
DriftinyCE ats)! w.)0: bee eee ees 40 
Mixed Voices 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
Give Thanks Unto The Lord............. 12 
LEHRER, OSCAR J. 
The Heavens Declare the Glory of God.... .12 
STRANG, S. TUDOR 
Abide with Me, and Sun of My Soul...... 06 
SULLIVAN, A. 
Turn Thy Face from Thy Sins............ 10 
WOODCOCK, ALICE LARRY 
Hymnal Glory wie fans eae ee 12 
Mixed Voices 
FLOTOW, F. von 
May Gentle Sleep Fall O’er Thee, from 
a Mar thay aw ois oe. ee ie, ee 08 
GEIBEL, A. 
Mazie (A.Geibel Falconer) ............. 12 
Treble Voices 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
Dkating, (Th wo-bart)ise,..9 ee ae aoe 12 
HAMBLEN, BERNARD ’ 
Sunshine in Rainbow Valley.............. 12 
SINDING, CHRISTIAN 
Spring is Returning, (Two-Part) Arr. 
Richolas Doalyree sat, 9) ree deat a2 12 
Men’s Voices 
GEIBEL, A. 
Mazie (A. Geibel Falconer). ............. 5S 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
Rogelusy They ee... ee eee 12 
REICHARDT, A. 
Friendship, (Unison or Two-Part) Arr. 
AS Brows. 3s) tts Oe ne; 08 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
AND DEALERS 
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The Etude Music Magazine 


Educational 
Service Department 


This new Department, organized by the Theodore Presser 
Company, in connection with Tue Erupr Music MAGAZINE, 
is a logical development of the service that this Company has 
been conducting for years. 


The staff of experts, now retained regularly at the home 
office of Tue Erupe Music MaGazing, includes specialists of 
international reputation, graduates of leading American Uni- 
versities, and musicians trained in foremost European con- 
servatories. 


No charge of any kind whatsoever is made for this 
service. 


The Department is distinctly not a musical correspondence 
school. It is designed for emergency information upon ques- 
tions pertaining to teaching problems, musical material, study 
problems in musical theory, musical history, technic, and items 
of general musical interest. It will concern itself almost ex- 
clusively with those problems which cannot be answered 
through the columns of Tur Erunr. ‘It will have the codpera- 
tive assistance of renowned musicians in all branches of mu- 
sical art. 


It will NOT attempt to answer questions that obviously 
deal directly with examinations prepared for the benefit of the 
student, and which should be answered by the student. 


It will NOT state the relative standing of artists, teachers 
or schools ; but of the last two it will supply lists of individuals 
and institutions with which the inquirer may correspond and 
then form his own opinions. 


It CANNOT undertake to choose musical instruments 
nor to state their comparative qualities. It will, however, fur- 
nish lists of reliable makers. 


It CANNOT appraise the value of violins, by mail. 


It CANNOT undertake to write essays or papers, nor can 
it prepare elaborate recital programs; but it will be glad to 
recommend books and former Erune articles from which au- 
thentic materials for such purposes may be obtained. 


Make all questions short and to the point. In requesting 
information regarding pieces in particular grades, kindly use 
the “scale of ten” as employed in the “Guide to New Teach- 
ers,” a copy of which will be sent gratis upon request. 


If possible, confine the questions intended for this De- 
partment to one sheet, and be sure that your name and address 
appears on this sheet. 


Questions relating to business matters, or to other interests 
of Tue Erune, should be placed upon another sheet. 


Notwithstanding the immense volume of our correspond- 
ence, 1t 1s our ambition to answer all letters with the greatest 
possible dispatch, courtesy, accuracy and completeness. 


All letters should be addresfed to THE EtTuDE ‘Music 
MAGAZINE, 


At the top of the sheet bearing questions, place in a bold 
hand: ‘ 


Etude Educational Service Department 


This will greatly help us in separating correspondence for 
this Department from that intended for our regular business, 
and thus will insure to you a more prompt reply. 


—— ee 


The Educational Service Department 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sd Make Your Summer Spare Moments Enjoyable and Profitable 0 


With These Books Every Music Lover, Teacher and Student Cia Acquire a Wealth of Music 


Books for Pianists and| Books for Followers of | Books for Young Music 


Lovers of Piano Music 
What to Play—What to Teach 


By Harriette Brower Price, $2.00 


A very absorbing work. Miss Brower in 
an interesting and instructive manner dis- 
cusses pianoforte material from. the first 


beginnings of the work of the great pianists, 
and the material is grouped in program form, 


Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 
Everyone interested in piano playing, who 


has not. read this very popular book, should 
secure it immediately. This is a group of 
study conferences with 28 virtuosi, in which 


are presented the most 
the subjects of technic, interpretation and 
expression. Full page portraits and_ short 
biographic sketches are also included. 


modern ideas upon 


Principles of Expression 
By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 


_ This is an authoritative book ‘on piano- 
forte playing. Practically all explanations 
are illustrated clearly by musical examples. 
The study of this work gives a full under- 
standing of rhythmical accents, metrical ac- 
cents, melodic accents, harmonic accents, 
dynamics and time. 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte 
Playing 


By Josef Lhévinne Price, 60 cents 

This work tells how to do many thinzs 
in piano-playing, stressing touch, tone and 
accuracy. Practice hints are given. Paper 


bound. 


Piano Playing with 
Piano Questions Answered 
Price, $2.00 


This is virtually two books. In one, close 
to 100 pages are an illustrated group of sug- 
gestions on artistic piano-playing by one of 
the greatest living pianists. It also answers 
direct, 250 questions asked by piano students. 
A valuable work for reading or reference. 


By Josef Hofmann 


Well-Known Piano Solos— 
How to Play Them 
By Chas. W. ‘Wilkinson Price, $2.00 


Works of modern masters are well repre- 
sented in this book, along with the favorites 
of the old masters. Around 100 solos are 
covered. This is an essential work for the 
pianist’s library. 


Master Lessons in Piano 
Playing 
By E. M. Bowman Price, $1.50 


Contains vital suggestions in artistic piano- 
forte playing, presented in the form cf 
“Letters From a Musician to His Nephew.” 


Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


Instead of working out each analysis upon 
the structural basis, Mr. Perry has given a 
poetic, dramatic and historic anz ilysis or 
description of some of the greatest and best- 
known piano compositions. This treatment 
adds to a better understanding of each work 
or its interpretation. 


Celebrated Pianists of the 
Past and Present 


By A. Ehrlich Price, $2.50 


One hundred and fifty portraits and_bio- 
graphies of European and. American pianists 
of the past and present, A most reliable 
biographical work. 


Pianoforte Music 
By J. C. Fillmore Price, $2.00 


Pianoforte Study 
By Alex. McArthur Price, $1.50 
Himts on piano-playing given in an inter- 
esting mammner. 


The Pedals of the Pianoforte 


By Hans Schmitt Price, $1.25 


given 


the Vocal Art 


How to Succeed in Singing 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 

An excellent volume by a Master “Voice 
Teacher, who offers valuable advice and sug- 
gestions regarding methods, teachers, students, 
engagements and other features of the vocal 
art as a profession. Those looking forward 
to achieving success in a lyric career will get 
from this book a new light on these subjects 
in their pursuit of the devious roads to suc- 
cess. In presenting this contribution to the 
vocal world the author employs his own 
superb qualifications and a distinct style jin 
writing as-a background. 


Great Singers on the Art 
of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Most of the celebrated vocalists of the past 
25 years are represented in this volume of 
advice and’'vocal experience. There are 27 
full page portraits and biographies given. 
This is a work of absorbing interest to all 
musie lovers and followers of the vocal art. 


What the Vocal Student 
“Should Know 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


This book has obtained great favor because 
it tells in f concise manner many important 
things that the vocal student should know. 
As a conclusion of the work Mr, Douty has 
a seties of excellent daily exercises 


tor each voice. 


Diction for Singers and 
Composers 


By Dr. H. Gaines Hawn Price, $1.75 


This book covers an important side of the 
vocal art, and to have true vocal art as well 
as song writing art, one should follow the 
advice and -suggestions Dr. Hawn gives in 
this helpful. work. 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell Price, $2.00 


There is much opportunity in the field of 
choir, chorus and community singing, and 
orchestra conducting. This book offers profit- 
able information in the preparation of the mu- 
sician to accept these opportunitiés. 


Books of Special Inter- 
est to Music Teachers 


Mistakes and Disputed Points 
in Music and Music Teaching 
By Louis G. Elson Price, $1.50 

Those many subjects, regarding which there 
frequently. are disagreements, are straight- 
ened out by the positive information in this 
bcok, which covers all the essential points 
from acoustics and notation to piano technic 
and orchestration, 


The Education of the 
‘Music Teacher 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 


Those who aspire to conduct their pro- 
fession wath knowledge and _ proficiency, 
should read’ this excellent book by Mr. Tapper. 


Stories of Standard Teaching 
Pieces 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 

With the information in this book teachers 
can provide that touch of romance, a:-ecdote 
and educational information that gives zest 
to the lessons upon standard teaching pieces. 


How to Teach—How to Study 
By E. M. Sefton Price, 60 cents 


The best-teachers are endeavoring to im- 
prove their methods of imparting knowledge. 
This work deals with the fundamental and 
unchanging laws for obtaining the best work 
out of pupils. 


1710- AZi2- 1714 Chestnut Street 


Price, $2.00 | 


Students 


Young Folks’ Picture History 
of Music | 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This is a very recent offering, over which 
teachers everywhere are enthusing. The high 
lights of musical history and* biography are 
given in an_interesting style-that is under- 
stood easily by the juvenile. Such a work as 
this tends to hold the child student’s interest 
in music. A most liberal number of well- 
printed and interesting pictures are given 
for the pupil to cut out and paste in the 
places provided throughout the book. The 
author has even gone so far as to explain 
to embryo musicians the manner in which 
melodies are written, stimulating their orig- 
inal ideas along these lines. 


First Studies in Music 


Biography. 

By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 

The thinking teacher sees to it that pupils 
learn as soon as possible something about 
the lives of great musicians... This book is 
designed for the teacher to use with pupils. 
With each composer is given a portrait, 
other illustrations and a set of questions on 
the text. 


Pictures from the.Lives of 


Great Composers 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 
While various composers’ biographies form 
the center of this work, there also is woven 
delightfully around each biography, contem- 
poraneous history. This gives:the child: vivid 
impressions of the great composers. 


Music Talks with Children 
By Thos. Tapper - Price, $1.50 

Although it is suggested by. the author that 
the chapters of this book be made the subject- 
matter for talks with children, they are 
written in such a_ simple -straightforward 
manner that they may be read verbatim by 
the teacher or parent. 


Betty and the Symphony 


Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest "' Price, 10 cents 
This little illustrated booklet is a delightful 


story for acquainting little yfolks with the 
principal instruments of ¢the Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Imaginary Biographical 
Letters from Great Masters 


of Music. 


By Alethea Crawford Cox and Alice Chapin 
Price, $1.50 


This fascinating little book gives a charm 
ef romance and personality ‘to musical bio- 
graphy by the unique manner in which the 
information is imparted. 


Child’s Own Boo! Book of Great 


Musicians 
By Thos. Tapper Price, 20 cents each 
A series of Biographies. with picture 
placing and binding to be done by the young 


student. A separate book for each of the 
following masters: 
Bach Beethoven Mozart... Mendelssohn 
Schubert Haydn Schumann Wagner 
Handel Verdi Chopin. Grieg 
Liszt 
Sold Separately 
These little booklets are used with great 


success by many teachers. .After the child 
has read or studied the biography told so 
clearly, the child writes in his or her own 
fashion the story of the great composer in 
the space provided in the back of each of 
these booklets. This, withthe pasting of 
pictures and binding as mentioned above, 
really brings about the making of the “‘Child’s 
Own Book.’ 


Petite Library 
By Edw. Francis Complete, $3.00 
Each, 40 cents’ 
biographies of Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt and Wagner. 


Pocket 
Weber, 
Chopin, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Everything in Music ee eanc nas 


Knowledge by Utilizing Available Time in Pleasurable Reading - 


Books Every Music 
Lover Will Enjoy 


Great Men and Famous Musician: 
On the Art of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $i 


This interesting volume gives intimate. 
cussions of phases of musical life and 
music study by some of the world’s grea 
intellects. Great creative and execu 
geniuses have joined with foremost musici 
in offering material ‘that is both stimulat 
and helpful to students and music lovers, 
the list of master minds who have cont 
uted valuable advice to this work are 
names of Crane, Damrosch, Dohnanyi, I 
son, Gatti Casazza, Jeritza, Modjeski, ¢ 
stein, Schwab, Sousa, Stravinsky, Van Dy 
Wister and many others. 


Musical Progress 

By Henry T. Finck Price, $; 

Here and abroad this book has been c 
mended and anyone, who by the furthe 
stretch of imagination may be called am 
lover, will find it interesting. It is writ 
in a truly fascinating style and present 
wealth of musical topics in a liberal 
enlightened spirit. 


Secrets of the Success of 
Great Musicians _ 
By Eugenio Pirani Price, $i 


This is a biographical work in which 
lives of the great composers are viewed fi 


a different angle than usual. It has b 
well termed a series ‘of inspirational 
analyses of great composers. Every E 


provides entertaining reading, yet at the Si 
time the educational qualities of this w 
are very high, | 


Life Stories of Great 


Composers | 
By R. A. Streatfield Price, $i 


There are 35 biographies included in 


volume, each followed by a chronology 
the composer. As a book of reference 
for one to read who desires to glear 


knowledge of the great composers, a 
an excellent work. 


Old Fogy, His! His Musil 


Opinions and Grotesque: 
By James Huneker Price, $ 

ven though you do not agree with all 
opinions, you will enjoy the individuality, 
expression and the fact that “Old Fo 
does you good in making you think on 
topics discussed. 


PE | 
Standard History of Musi 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $ 


All that is interesting and important 
musical lore is here given in the most r 
able manner. There are forty chapters 
might be well termed forty story lesson: 
the romance of music. vusic, Liberally Lag 


Music Masters, Old and N 


Ey James Francis Cooke Price, $ 

This work covers many of the more 
ern musical luminaries, about whom not 
is to be found in any other English writ 


t} 
Anecdotes of Great Musicia 
By Francis W. Gates Price, 
Anecdotes are always interesting: and 
music-lover will enjoy this collection, w| 
consists of around 300 authenticated : 
dotes of great composers, players and sin 


Musical Sketches _ 

By Elise Polko Price, 9) 

This book is not only entertaining } 

instructive, since the stories Or ket! 
given of the composers are facts 

woven around them. . 


e YY 
Music and Morals | 
By H. R. Haweis Price, $ 
This book always will be a great fav¢ 
with music-lovers, There are ‘interes 
essays on musical subjects and yery § 
pathetic and readable biographies e 
masters and informative chapters on 
ments. 


History of Music | 

By W. J. Baltzell Price, ¥ 
A scholarly history, written by 2 
qualified author with the assistance of 
number of experts on musical history. 
a most.faithful and accurate recording 0 
essential facts on” the growth 0 aneil 
classical and modern music. 
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Single Copies 25 Cents 


VOL. XLIV, No. 7 


Our Own Musical To-Morrow 


Our MusIcAL to-morrow is based upon our musical to-day. 
The great problem of making America a musical nation is being 
solved faster than we realize. The responsibility for the solu- 
tion rests upon the students and the teachers of America. The 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, held in Detroit from April 12th to April 16th, was 
a revelation to the more than two thousand teachers who at- 
tended the conference. It is hardly believable that that enor- 
mous group is the result of a movement founded less than two 
decades ago by Mrs. Frances E. Clarke and P. C. Hayden, in 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

The long procession of meetings, from early morning until 
late at might, made up the least impressive part of the routine 
of the convention. Remarkable as were many of these gather- 
ings, dealing largely with musical education in the schools, 
there were certain events which stand out far above the other 
achievements. 

The magnificent Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of the eminently able Ossip Gabrilowitsch, played su- 
perbly. Mr Wilham H. Murphey, who has sponsored the orches- 
tra and orchestra hall for years, attended the concerts regularly. 
Quiet, unassuming and cultured, this prominent Detroit business 
man, who is also a gifted musician, has given the people of his 
city one of its greatest educational blessings. Not satisfied with 
the work of providing an orchestra for the aristocratic citizens 
able to pay for seats, he engaged Miss Edith Rhetts to under- 
take the great task of developing the taste of young people, 
with a veiw to providing for future audiences. Thus, twenty- 
five thousand children have heard the orchestra during the 
past year, entirely without cost to the community. Miss Rhetts 
has supervised this great work and is responsible for the vast 
throngs of little folks that hear the orchestra regularly. 


More astonishing than that Detroit Symphony in its edu- 
cational significance was the performance of the National High 
School Orchestra, composed of young high school students from 
all parts of the Union. This orchestra of over two hundred and 
fifty performers commenced its rehearsals on April 12th, and 
on April 16th gave a-program in Orchestra Hall under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, assisted by Joseph E. Maddy, 
playing with a finish and refinement and force hardly credible 
to one who had not heard it. The First Movement of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica Symphony” was one of the numbers. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
in congratulating the highly trained and gifted performers, 
indicated that the future American Symphony Orchestras need 
not worry about performers when America is developing such 
an astonishing group. 

So epoch-making do we consider this performance of the 
first session of the National High School Orchestra (which can 
only be assembled at such meetings as this, when the students 
are brought together under the direction of their teachers who 
come from all parts of the United States to attend the confer- 
ence) that we believe the participants should have individual 
recognition for their part in this historical event. For this 
reason we are printing the names of those who played upon this 
memorable occasion :— 

VIOLINS 

Susan Abbott, Springfield, Vt. 

Glen Ashton, Pontiac, Mich. 
Donald Barkley, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Frieda Batey, Kokomo, Ind. 
Margaret Beason, Audubon, Iowa. 
Howard Beeson, Richmond, Ind. 
Minnie Berg, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Hilda Berkowitz, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Florence Biesemeier, Wilmette, Ill. 


Everett Cluxton, Richmond, Ind. 

David Cohen, Washington, Pa. 

Maurice Connolly, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Donald Cook, Hazleton, Pa. 

Henry Corbett, Kenilworth, Ill. 

Ray Crawford, Pawhuska, Okla. 

Jane Davies,, Toledo, Ohio. 

Melvin Dean, Fulton, Il. 

Russell Dempsey, Adrain, Mich. 


Jack A. Board, Peoria, Ill. Claire Despres, Chicago, Ill. 
Calvin Buzzo, Ann Arbor, Mich. John DeVoogdt, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
William Catizone Pittsburgh, Pa. Bernard Dickstein, Flint, Mich. 
Glenora Case, Litchfield, Ohio. Louis Dlugosz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Verona Church, Colorado Springs, Colo. Anthony Dosheck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Genevieve Clapp, Spencer, Ohio. Eugene Edmonds, Springfield, Ohio. 
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| OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, CONDUCTING; J. E. MADDY, ASSISTING 
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VIOLINS—Continued 


David Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vivian Flagg, Decatur, Mich. 
Eleanor Frost, Brunswick, Me. 
Faye Gehlert, Peoria, I1l. 

Turney Gibson, Kansas City, Kan. 
Reva Goldberg, Springfield, Ohio 
Leo Gralnik, Cleveland, Ohio 


Benjamin Greenspon, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mildred Greenspon, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Genevieve Griffey, Adrian, Mich. 
Virgil Hanbury, Norfolk, Va. 
Mary Heideman, Decatur, Ill. 
Frances Hicks, Flint, Mich. 
Frederick Huber, Peoria, Ill. 
Anthony Iannone, Altoona, Pa. 
Joe Jerger, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louis Kievman, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Howard Koch, Louisville, Ky. 
Max Kornitsky, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Herman Koss, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nandor Kozell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles Law, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Harry Levine, Cleveland, Ohio 
Louise Lucas, Greencastle, Ind. 
Wesley McCahan, Altoona, Pa. 
Katherine McKee, Decatur, Mich. 
Helen McLaren, Audubon, Iowa 
William Miller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Maxine Morgenroth, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Emily Mutter, Howell, Mich. 


Lawrence O’Donnell, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Maurice Abrams, Providence, R. I. 
Pear] Ackerman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herbert Anderson, Providence, R. I. 
Fred Arnet, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pauline Barton, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
G. Bruce Behe, Lockport, N. Y. 
August Brandt, Waterbury, Conn. 
Jane Brooks, Audubon, Iowa 
Norman Buechner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arthur Byle, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mose Franklin, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. F. Goldwood, Medina, Ohio 
George Hayward, Richmond, Ind. 


Emil Bandenburg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grace Bronson, Toledo, Ohio 
Theda Chapman, Cleveland, Ohio 
Harvey Crumrine, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward D’Anna, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ernest Dreher, Adrain, Mich. 


Lloyd Outland, Richmond, Ind. 

Mary Parker, Winnetka, Tl. 
Harriet Payne, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Arthur Pearson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Morris Perlmutter, Louisville, Ky. 
Benjamin. Premack, Providence, R. I. 
Clay Pugh, Montpelier, Ind. 
Marianne Pyle, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Barney Reddington, Richmond, Ind. 
Sven Reher, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sylvia Ressler, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bernice Richard, Richmond, Ind. 
Minnie Richter, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dorothy Riffle, Topeka, Kan. 

Sonya Sahlen, Duluth, Minn. 
Kenneth Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 
Willard Smith,- Toledo, Ohio 

Joseph Solomon, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Harold Sperling, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard Swyers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Thal, Toledo, Ohio 

Crescy Turner, Decatur, Il. 
Mildred Voegele, Mansfield, Ohio 
Tlenry Vyskocil, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
James Watt, Cleveland, Ohio 
Marcia Weissgerber, Richmond, Ind. 
Anna Williams, Mansfield, Ohio 
Samuel Wineberg, Utica, N. Y. 
Louis Wyner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Ziegler, Wadsworth, Ohio 


VIOLAS 


Stanley King, Flint, Mich. 
Dorothy Knoelk, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Taylor Knowles, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jessie Lillicoth, Toledo, Ohio. 
Deneen McCormack, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louis Margolis, Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles Martin, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emmanual Moskovitz,, Memphis,. Tenn. 
Mary Spofford, Lowell, Mass. 
Cecile Vashaw, Toledo, Ohio 
Merle Walker, Brunswick, Me. 
Henry Wenzel, Cleveland,. Ohio 


*CELLOS 


Eleanor Lesnick, Cleveland, Ohio 
Janet Little, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Lloyd, Winnetka, Ill. 
Irene McKee, Decatur, Mich. 
Eugene Magyar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gladys Mitchell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stoddard Dreibrodt, Chicago, Il. 
Genevieve Engel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Kenneth Evans, Youngstown, Ohio 
Lillian Ewing, Richmond, Ind. 

Lee Fletcher, Winnetka, Il. 

Vernona Frank, Springfield, Ohio 
Harriet Harding, Tipton, Ind. 

Beverly Harter, Richmond. Ind. 

Helen Hughes, Adrian, Mich. 

Victor Keip, Adrian, Mich. 


Leslie Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kathleen Murphy, Ida Grove, Iowa 
Robert Parker, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Emily Raridon, Toledo, Ohio. 
George Roeming, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ruth Roland, Richmond, Ind. 
Oliver Smith, Lockport, N. Y. 
Florence Williams, Allentown, Pa. 
Marjorie White, Peoria, 1. 


BASSES 


Ernest Bergman, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Margaret Clark, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Arthur Davis, Cleveland, Ohio 

Henry Deters, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wilfried Erdman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peter Frazio, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lyman Fisher, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Donald Gay, Lockport, N. Y. 

Arthur Gardner, Flint, Mich. 

Mabel Graepler, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Forest Hemstedt, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
John Hoffert, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Elin Jorgensen, Lowell, Mass. 
Lester Kachenmeister, Toledo, Ohio 
Ethel Krueger, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Roy Langham, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Jean Lindsey, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Virginia List, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Catherine Maloney, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Mildred Owen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Joe Potzner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nelson Pyle, Richmond, Ind. 
Stanley Suit, Cleveland, Ohio 
Marjorie Swanstrom, Chicago, Il. 


FLUTES 


Stanley Norwood, Worcester, Mass. 
Tressa Parsons, Pawhuska, Okla. 


Thelma Feltis, Richmond, Ind. 
Hubert Hawke, Memphis, Tenn. 
Harold Jeter, Peoria, Il. 
OBOES ay ier = 
Sidney Divinsky, Cleveland, Ohio Joh Monti, Altoona, Pa: 
Dwight Lewis, Jackson, Mich. Elmer Mueller, Milwaukee,+ Wis. 
Reginald Marshall, Winston-Salem, N. C. William Penery,. Richmond, Ind. 
ENGLISH HORN 7 esc") Sioa, «. 
William Penery, Richmond, Ind. Sidney. Divinsky, Cleveland, Ohio + 
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Se re O 

Here we are sitting in a building onthe “very” street in 
Philadelphia where one hundred and fifty, years ago-Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, Hopkinson and -others. decided that 
the United States of America should become free and independ- 
ent. Notice that array of Anglo-Saxon names... Their very 
British ancestry made it impossible’ for-them. to fail’ to resent 
the control of a government which at that. time,was oppressive 
and obnoxious. America as an independent: country owes a 
great debt to George HI, and others, because the.conflict was 
not with England or the English people but:with the particular 
kind of Government that England:had at that'time.- If George 


The “Etude” is issuing, “gratis,” a handsome Souvenir S iaty Page Booklet, “Two Centuries of Musical Composition in Amer 
contammng sixteen pieces of music and.the.portraits of over.three hundred American C omposers. A complimentary copy will be se 


any “Etude” reader, upon postal request. 


é Hundred and ‘Yifty Years. 


CLARINETS 


Marvin Munsell, Kansas City, Kan. 
Kieth Stein, Coffeyville, Kan. 
Harry Vogts, Madison, Wis. 


Perry Anderson, Rockford, Ill. 

Glen Johnson, Connersville, Ind. 
Bertram Mertelmeyer, Waterbury, Conn, 
DeLoyce Moffitt, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BASSOONS 


Norman Mertelmeyer, Waterbury, Conn, 
John Radeezky, Cleveland, Ohio 4 
Lester Will, Cleveland, Ohio 


Vernon Blanchard, Medina, Ohio 
Ralph Lane, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George Lemke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Marcus, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


FRENCH HORNS 


Carroll Davidson, Grand Rapids, Mich, Kenneth McCormick, Cleveland; Ohio 
Harvey Grant, Auburn, Me. Philip Palmer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oregon Keeslar, Orlando, Ind. Richard Squires, Richmond, Ind. 
Laurence Liggett, Cleveland, Ohio Tlenry Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 
Waldemar Linder, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRUMPETS 


Randall McCullough, Worthington, Ind. 
Alfred Reinert, Palmertown, Pa. — “4 
J. Clement Schuler, Greenfield, Mass, 
John Slavin, Brookline, Mass. : 


Anthony Barone, Lockport, N. Y. 
George Batt, Richmond, Ind. 
Jack Deamer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Maddux Hogan, Modesto, Calif. 


TROMBONES 


Norman Pilgrim, Richmond, Ind. 
George Wright, Peoria, Ill. 


Theodore Anderson, Chicago, Til. 
Rolin Grant, Lockport, N. Y. 
Clifford Mertelmeyer, Waterbury, Conn, 


BASS TUBAS 


Lawrence Cramer, Youngstown, Ohio Daniel Shear, Lockport, N. Y. 


Kenneth Jennings, Pontiac, Mich. 


PERCUSSION 


Walter Bretnall, Yonkers, N. Y. Roy Wilkinson, Detroit, Mich 


Richard Warner, Medina, Ohio 


HARPS 


Bella Ritten, Detroit, Mich. 
Ruth Stille, Cincinnati, Ohio 


June Hitcheoek, Detroit, Mich. 
Martha Rantala, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit High School Players Participating in Final Number 


VIOLINS OBOE 


Meryan Blaszezak, Hamtramck Bert Carlson, Cass 
Ida Beiner, Northern 
Charles Davis, Northwestern 
Frank Florek, Southwestern 
Joe Iskowitz, Northern 

Max Liebovitz, Northern 
Ida Paper, Northern 

Joe Reilich, Northern 
Henry Siegel, Southwestern 


CLARINETS 


Louis Canrera, Cass 
Henry Ciesluk, Hamtramck 
George Dayton, Cass 


BASSOON 
Howard Frenzel, Cass 


VIOLAS 
Merle Alvey, Cass 
Chester Gula, Hamtramek 
Edward Klepac, Hamtramck 
Howard Rosser, Cass 


HORNS 


Arthur Johnson, Cass 
Kenneth Schultz, Cass 


Robert Welsh, Cass TRUMPET 
CELLOS Harry Herrick, Cass 
Philbert Hargrave, Cass TROMBONE 


Osear LaGassey, Cass 
Daniel Klepac, Hamtramek 
Flora Swaby, Cass TUBA 


BASSES William THellstein, Cass 


Virgil Barr, Cass 
Joseph Osiakowsky, Cass SNARE DRUM 
Selwyn Alvey, Cass 


FLUTES 
Orvis Lawrence, Cass CELESTE 
Marion Horwitz, Southwestern 


Arthur Harrington, Cass 


Joe Peitz, Hamtramek 


The President of the conference was the very able Edgar B. Gor 
of the University of Wisconsin. He will be succeeded next year by Geo 
Oscar Bowen of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Treasurer is A. Vernon Mel 
of the State Teachers’ College of Johnson City, Tennessee, who wi 
glad to answer questions about membership in this important organ 
tion. Our musical to-morrow is in the hands of many important 
effective groups; but none is of more consequence than the organ 
tions of music supervisors which, together with the Private M 
Teachers of America, have the serious responsibility of educating tl 
youth of the New World. f 


III and his followers had seen things a little differently, we mi 
all now be singing God Save the King instead of America. 
There seems to have been an impression in some parts 
world that our constitutional forefathers were men who 
culture and education. Quite the opposite was true in 
instances. Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and Hopki 
were all very much interested in music and believed that it shot 
be given a prominent place in the development of the life of 
American people. It is fitting that, at the Sesqui-Centennia 
Music should play an important part. The greatest states! 
of the ages almost invariably have recognized its cultural wo 


Jonorable Henry Van Dyke was born at 
town, Pennsylvania, November 10, 1852. 
her, the Rev. Henry Jackson Van Dyke, 
yell-known Presbyterian clergyman. The 
wly education was received in Brooklyn. 
iuated from the Polytechnic Institute in 
n in 1869, and from Princeton in 1877, 
received his Master of Arts Degree in 
‘After graduating from the Princeton 
ical Seminary in 1877, he then attended 
versity of Berlin, 1877-1879. This has 
lowed by a long train of academic dis- 
from the great universities of Europe 
United States. He was ordained a Pres- 


THE PIPES O’ PAN 


sat Nature had a million words, 
n tongues of trees and songs of birds, 
t none to breathe the heart of man, 
Till Music filled the pipes o’ Pan. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
opyright CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons—1920 


HY THE world needs music! Doesn’t 
everybody know? Do we have to point 
out the beauty of the orchid? Can we 
describe the why and the wherefore of the 
of the wood violet? Perhaps in our restless 
life some of us may be passing them by without 
ne to enjoy these wonderful things as the 
intended us to revel in them. This much I 
sic has always been a peculiar inspiration to me. 
, it has been an inspiration of a peculiarly practi- 
‘ter to me. In fact many of the poems which 
g public seems to have received with the great- 
aave been writtten under the influence of music. 
id not have the advantage of a technical train- 
sic, I saw to it that my daughters were trained 
It was my habit to ask my daughter, Brooke, 
me. Her repertoire was quite extensive and as 
| upon the piano the music seemed to free the 
my mind. Ideas came more freely and sponta- 
1e words flowed from my, pen and I felt in tune 
thing quite above myself. I am sure that the 
yorker who lends himself to the bewitching 
music engages an impelling force quite unlike 
Ise in life, 
of the poets have confirmed this. Some like 
have had musical knowledge and the entire 
pf poetry pays lavish tribute to the art. Lord 
once told me that he wrote every strophe of his 
vem, ‘Maud, with a definite melody running 
smind. John Milton, the greatest artist among 
1 poets, was himself a practical musician. The 
*ts of Elizabethan times were in many instances 
musical. All the poems in Thomas Campion’s 
book were written to music. The two arts seem 
» The poet who does not revel in music is 
ass through a somewhat uneventful existence 
te little that mankind will identify as immortal. 
_ not take very brilliant dialectics to reveal 
ng having such a potent effect upon the minds 
workers as music must likewise have a most 
nfluence upon mankind. Notwithstanding the 
attention given to this phase of music, it is 
ly that the public has even yet come to realize 
Significance. We accept music now as one of 
ices of modern life as we accept the air 
I we were suddenly to be deprived of this 
the world would undergo a kind of soul- 


impossible to describe. 
»uld not however mislead ourselves into be- 
i music is beneficial. The only usefulness 


ft 
br Jazz is as a kind of safety valve for certain 
is the bursting forth of barbarous, sen- 

It is the wild man, smashing through the 
tization. Good music on the other hand 
: expression of the lofty soul, the trained 

e disciplined emotions. When I hear 

I am carried out of myself, not into a 
0s and dissolution, but into a region of beauty 
yhich has a divine order. Some music 
te and inspire me. Other music soothes. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


Biographical 


byterian clergyman in 1879, afterwards holding 
many pastorates, the most noted probably being 
that of the Brick Presbyterian Church, of New 
York (from 1883 to 1900). In 1900 he became 
Professor of English Literature at Princeton. He 
was United States Minister to Holland and 
Luxembourg from 1913 to 1917. He then be- 
came a Chaplain in the United States Navy for 
the remainder of the World War. Dr. Van Dyke 
published volumes of essays, poems and other 
works, forming a list that in solid, fine type takes 
a large part of a column in “Who’s Who in 
America.” No American has produced uniformly 
so many works which have met with such wide 


The Public Attitude 


ORs OF the surprising conditions of the times is 
the difference in the public attitude toward music 
and musicians. In my youth, the cultured people had a 
respect for serious musical workers; but the average man 
and woman gave musicians their sympathy rather than 
their appreciation. Not exactly pariahs, they were looked 
upon as people apart from the rest of mankind. Possibly 
they deserved this ostracism because of their eccentricities 


+ Brana Rapyatghtad Phtograph by Bivie, MacLowrlel 


HON. HENRY VAN DYKE 


and their affectations. We now seem to have an entirely 
different kind of musician. Mr. Josef Hofmann, the 
eminent pianist, is a man of strong common sense, 
exquisite feeling and the highest mentality. Paderewski 
possesses one of the most intelligent, philosophical and 
well informed historical minds I have ever met. He is 
not only a great musician, but also a great thinker. 

“It would seem that the scope of music has extended 
so enormously in so many different directions that only 
the artist with the super-mind and the super-conscious- 
ness can rise to the top. Such men and women have no 
room for nonsense; and it is very delightful to see the 
old school of eccentric artists fading away. Music is 
assuming a serious place in general education. Foremost 
educational institutions throughout the world, that barely 
recognized music fifty years ago, are now erecting palatial 
buildings for music study. Music was in the quadren- 
nium of the Greeks, with mathematics. Through all time, 
learned men have believed that it should have a respected 
place in educational systems. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
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Why the World Needs Music 


An Interview Secured Expressly for Tye ETUDE with the Eminent American Statesman, Author and Divine 


reception from the great literary authorities and 
the public as well. His individual and distinctive 
style, radiant with warm hwnan feeling and high 
spiritual ideals, has been a joy and an honor to 
all who revere the highest in American letters. 
This conference was held in Dr. Van Dyke's 
magnificent old Colonial residence at Princeton. 
We only regret that it is not possible to transfer 
our readers in person to his genial and inspiring 
presence. Through all his life he has been an 
enthusiastic music lover and has given his serv- 
ices and influence in promoting the finest in music. 
Dr. Van Dyke is, without question, one of the 
leading sponsors for music in our time. 


President-Emeritus of Harvard, has urged the need of 
music in all phases of education for years. How for- 
tunate this is, because music contributes so much to 
the higher joy of life, the higher understanding. We 
should remember the words of the poet Wordsworth: 


“Without pleasure we really do not 
know how to understand anything, ” 


“Only a clergyman can realize what an immense aid 
music is in the service of the church. I have always in- 
sisted that the organist and the choir were quite as 
important in the worship of God in the church as the 
clergyman. Those who have to do with the musical sery- 
ices of the church should realize this in all seriousness. 
If there is no sincerity in the choir loft, there may as 
well be no preaching in the pulpit. The choir loft and 
the pulpit must be one in spirit. At the Brick Church, 
music was always a significant part of the service. I 
laid great stress upon congregational singing. This is 
often the only active participation that the worshipers 
have in the service. If the congregation sang a hymn 
dolefully or without the proper spirit I used to say: 
“Please sing with all your hearts and all your voices. 
Unless you sing heartily, I cannot preach.” That seemed 
to create a bond of sympathy between the -pulpit and 
the congregation, that could not come about in any other 
way. Sometimes, however, even this did not bring re- 
sults; and then I used to say, “The reason why you 
sing so badly is that you are afraid of each other. That 
is nonsense. You are not singing to each other. You 
are singing to God.” 

“When I first took a pastorate I used to announce 
‘We will never sing a hymn about Hell in this church. 
If you really believe in Hell, you surely don’t want to 
sing about it. If you don’t believe in Hell, why men- 
tion it.’ 

“The religion of fear is happily passing from the 
churches. Many of the hymns of Watts are very beauti- 
ful; but some are little more than travesties. They con- 
jure up veritable chambers of horrors, which in their day 
may have served to frighten the childish imaginations 
of certain parishioners. Fortunately such hymns have 
disappeared from the modern hymn books. 

“T like to have a hymn sung immediately before the 
sermon; and I want it sung heartily. Music is a won- 
derful opener of the heart. Music seems to relax the 
Overtension and to balance between the human intellect 
and the emotions. We learn quite as much from our 
emotions as from our logic. Many of the finest thoughts 
come to us; they are not deliberately thought out. In 
music we do not want to be moved by mere physical 
sensations but by emotions regular and controlled by 
the deep laws of melody and harmony. That is the 
peculiar function of good music distinguished from bad. 
aa REJOICE THAT music has been one of the ruling 

passions of my life. As a boy of twelve or four- 
teen, I used to attend the Philharmonic concerts in 
Brooklyn, when Theodore Thomas was the conductor. 
Thomas was my ideal; and when I was at Princeton I 
used to go to New York to hear his concerts. Later it 
was my privilege to pay a tribute to Thomas with the 
following poem: 

MASTER OF MUSIC 


(In memory of Theodore Thomas, 1905) 
“Glory of architects, glory of painter and sculptor and 
bard, 


A Ruling Passion 
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Living forever in temple and picture and statue and 
song, 
Look how the world with the lights that they lit is il- 
lumed and starred; 
Brief was the flame of their life, but the lamps of their 
art burn long! 
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“Where is the Master of Music, and how has he vanished 
away? 
Where is the work that he wrought and his wonderful 
art in the air? 
Gone,—it is gone like the glow on the cloud at the close 
of the day! 
The Master has finished his work and the glory of 
music is—where? , 


“Once, at the wave of his wand, all the billows of musi- 
cal sound 
Followed his will, as the sea was ruled*by the prophet 
of old: < 
Now that his hand is relaxed, and his rod has dropped 
to the ground, 
Silent and dark are the shores where the marvelous 
harmonies rolled! 


“Nay, but not silent the hearts that were filled by that 
life-giving sea; 

Deeper and purer forever the tides of their being will 

roll, 
Grateful and joyful, O Master, because they have list- 
ened to thee; 

The glory of music endures in the depths of the human 

soul,” 
Copyrighted by CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons, 
MCMXX 

“In Holland I had an opportunity to hear much 
very fine music. The Dutch are a very musical people. 
Mme. Julia Culp, the famous lieder singer, is naturally 
one of the idols of the people. Mengelberg and Van 
Hoogstraten are lionized as conductors there, or were 
before New York stole them for the Philharmonic, I 
heard some opera in Holland; but I do not care especial- 
ly for opera. It seems to me a mongrel form of art. 
I like my music straight and my drama straight. 

“It is easy for the writer, particularly the one whose 
pen runs toward verse, to be lured by the always seduc- 
tive charm of music. Music has been the subject of many 
of my works including my stories, A Lover of Music, 
The Unknown Quantity and The Music Lover. One 
section of my published poems includes several poems de- 
voted to music. They are Music, Master of Music, To a 
Young Girl Singing, The Pipes o’? Pan and The Old 
Flute. The Ode to Music, which has been set for soto 
voices, chorus and orchestra by Mr. Henry Hadley, is a 
poet’s attempt to catch in words some of the metres 
and rhythms of the various musical art forms.” 


Self-Help Questions on Dr. Van Dyke’s Conference 


el. What may be the effect of music upon creative 
workers? 
2, Which great English poet was a practical musician? 
3. What value may Jazz have? 
4. How has the attitude toward music changed? 
5, What may be said of the “religion of fear?” 


Unnecessary Movement 


By George Schan 


, 


Tus fact may safely be accepted: Bodily movement, 
unless applied through the medium of the fingers (or 
feet), is useless in piano playing. 

The depression of a piano key is accomplished by 
applying power, either weight (employing the weight 
of hand, arm and occasionally of the upper body), or 
muscular exertion. 

Now, since the application of weight, or the exertion 
of effort is, in depressing a key, accomplished through 
the hand and fingers, any movement of the body that 
does not directly assist the movements of the hand and 
arm structures is superfluous. 

There are always opportunities for the muscles of the 
hand and arm to relax. If the muscles of the hand and 
arm are not relaxed, other portions of the body will 
move to compensate for the varying stresses and tensions 
placed upon the hand and arm structure. 

For instance, if one does not use a relaxed and freely 
moving wrist in legato passages, the upper portion of 
the body will lean forward in an effort to produce ac- 
centuations which can and should be produced by wrist 
and finger movement. 


In Defense of Etudes 


By E. R. Kroeger 


ae HERE is a tendency on the part of many teachers, 

to discard entirely giving Etudes to pupils and to 
substitute pieces for them. Is this wise? What is 
the purpose of the Etude? It is unquestionably written to 
solve some sort of problem; usually technical. Cannot 
the result be obtained by the practice of scales, arpeggios, 
octaves, and so on? When the interest in scale practice 
ceases, it is because the work done is entirely mechanical. 


_ To be sure, scales may be practiced with all sorts of ac- 


cents, with shadings of various kinds, with different 
touches; but even then it is monotonous work. In an 
Etude, the composer causes the practice to become much 
more interesting by supporting his scales by chords, or by 
dividing the Etude into periodical sections, or by modu- 
lations to other keys. It may be thus “a sugar-coated 
pill;” but it causes the practice to be more attractive. For 
instance, suppose the pupil is given as a task the A minor 
scale. He works at it faithfully in various ways, for ten 
to fifteen minutes. But if he takes the seventeenth study 
of Czerny’s Opus 740, he finds such an interesting treat- 
ment of the A minor Scale that he can easily put in a 
half to three quarters of an hour on it, without being 
conscious of the passage of time. 

Scale practice may be considered to be similar to 
learning the rules of grammar. Etudes are the practical 
application of those rules to making sentences. Of course 
Etude practice can be overdone. No teacher of high stand- 
ing nowadays, compels a pupil to take all of Czerny’s 
Velocity Studies, or the sixty Cramer-Biilow Studies. 
But that they are of great value to the student, when 
judiciously selected, can scarcely be disputed. Here are 
a few statements on this subject made, by distinguished 
authorities: “Despite the great number of Etudes that 
have been written, imagine for one moment what a 
desert the technic of music would be without Czerny, 
Clementi, Tausig, Pischna, to’ say nothing of the great 
works of Scarlatti or Bach, which have an effect upon 
technic, but are really great works of Art.” (Wilhelm 
Bachaus.) 

“Take the case of Czerny and Cramer. Teachers find 
themselves turning back to those able Etude writers all 
the time. Czerny was a contemporary of Hummel and 
Steibelt, and in their day, Hummel and Steibelt ‘were 
looked upon as the equals of Beethoven. Now _ their 
music is largely a memory; but Czerny and Cramer are 
both used to this hour. Do not sniff at the man who 
swears by Cramer, Czerny, scales and arpeggios. He 
is dangerous only when his vision stops with these purely 
technical means to an end.” (Ernest Hutcheson.) 

“Technically speaking, Czerny and Bach are of great 
value in correcting carelessness. In Czerny, the musical 
structure of the composition is so clearly and openly 
outlined, that any error is easily detected; while in Bach 
the structure is so close and compact, that it is difficult 
to make an error without interrupting the movement of 
some other voice that will reveal the error.” (Teresa 
Carreno.) 

“I believe that this matter of insisting upon a thorough 
technical knowledge is a very vital one. The mere ability 
to play a few picces does not constitute musical pro- 
ficiency. The student’s technical grasp should be all- 
embracing. Czerny is deservedly popular (in the Moscow 
Conservatory.”) (Sergei Rachmaninoff.) 

“To remedy slovenliness, there is nothing like the well- 
known works of Czerny, Cramer or Clementi, A: con- 
scientious and exacting study of them is good musical 
soap and water. It washes technic into respectability 
and technical decency.” (Emil Sauer.) . 

It is an indisputable fact that the acquiring of a mas- 
terly technic is an absolute necessity to the pianist who 
is sufficiently ambitious to perform the, best piano com- 
positions in a manner and at a speed to do them justice. 
This technic is the result of years of patient, unremitting 
effort. All artists who have succeeded state that their 
success is more largely due to hard work than to unusual 
talent. 

The composer of Etudes is usually a practical pianist, 
who is familiar with the difficulties to be encountered 
in the student’s endeavors to attain facility; so he writes 
short pieces which are helpful in mastering the problems 
which appear. Bach’s “Inventions” are nothing else than 
Etudes under another name, which enable the student 
to conquer the playing of two and three part’ counter- 
point, so that eventually he may essay the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord. Clementi, a virtuoso in his day, wrote 
his celebrated Gradus ad Parnassum, a collection of one 
hundred studies, which have outlived all his other piano 
compositions, many of which were at one time considered 
to be equal to the works of Mozart and Beethoven. 
Carl Tausig, one of the world’s greatest Pianists, edited 


but play it as though it means somethin 


twenty-nine of these studies, and arran 
gressive order. Numbers one and t 
well been called “the pianist’s daily bre: 
chromatic treatment of the “five finger e 
the basis for the exercises which Tausig 
the title of “Daily Studies.” ; 

Now, the question is, can a student 0 
omit the practice of Etudes or Inventions, 
for them passages from well-known comp 
will secure such technical command of the 
as is absolutely essential. In examining 
compositions in the first, second and thir 
conclusion is that the majority of them I 
interest in the right hand, while the acec 
merely of an harmonic or rhythmic cha 
the left hand. Consequently, practice of 
very apt to make a “one-handed pianist” 
The right hand acquires facility, while 
gains but little. Also, the figure work 
limited in scope, both in pitch and in dura 

Practice of this nature is not sufficient te 
tery of the keyboard. The keys employed by 
posers of these compesitions seldom pass 
two flats. Very few students are able eno 
pose figurated passages into distant 
suggestion for the advocates of no Et 
curriculum of valuable compositions wh 
technic, and advise the public how they a 
in order to reap the desired results. 
of printed curricula regarding Etudes. 
of master-teachers in all lands has given 
the best selections of them. That they 
satisfactory is indicated by the number 
have been educated in this way. What the 
and student would like to know is: who 
virtuosity without a systematic practice of 
tions, and so on, and how has it been bro 


“The Keys Sang” 


By J. J. Elmer 


i 


One of the standards of Victorian noy 
“make the piano sing.” As a matter of 
cannot sing, since it is a percussion instru 
ent upon a very short-lived tone. Eyen in 
instruments the tone dies after a few moments 
is achieved by a very dextrous exchan 
for another. This in turn is brought abo 
ger articulation. The tones must meet for 
mal part of a second. If the meeting is tor 
is no legato. If the meeting is too long, th 
Dr. William Mason’s plan of having the pu 
slowly, and having the finger sustaining t 
played lifted very rapidly at the precise 
the succeeding finger strikes “key-bottom,’ 
good a way as possible to insure perfect 
slower the exercise is played and the mor 
finger exchange is made (without amat 
the better the result. 

This, however, is not what the average 
stands when he says that some performer 
Piano sing.” What he doubtless means | 
player has introduced elocution in his 
means that the player has talked thr 
He means that the player’s fingers have e 
and rhythmic patterns, bringing out th 
just as a finely trained actor might say a 
so that it would have ten-fold the meanin 
line said by the average brainless bar: 
talking with your fingers. Don’t just 


This is something which can be develo 
standing. Even the pupil without a teacl 
an investment in such a book as the re ni 
ciples of Expression in Piano Playing 
This at least will enable one to make th 
and talk musically and intelligently. 

The musician knows these things ins 
plays with great ease. Schubert once sa 
alone and not without success, for some 0 
assured me that the keys sang under n 
voices, which, if it is true, is a delightful 
for I cannot abide that execrable poundi 
even to distinguished players; for it neith 
ear nor moves the heart.” 


“Music and poetry have, been associated 
music and dance for ages. Yet, it ts 
mitted that the highest poetry has ne 
fully mated to music, and certainly t 
generally danced to cannot be classed 
possible form of music.” 


thoven’s 


Pathetic), Op. 13, in C Minor 
mitting No. 7 for the present, 
ow you will be impatient to hear 
ery favorite Sonata. Why 
‘favorite, do you ask? Well, 
bvious the character of a 
usic the more popular is its 
ad pathos being a quality most 
ressed in serious music, it can be 
{ by all, especially when we are 
‘ehand what to expect. By the 
; worth while delaying awhile, 
'r this matter. The number of 
that music can definitely paint 
ngly small. Pieces are named 
nost part quite arbitrarily, and 
to be satisfied if there is noth- 
music that distinctly jars with 
But, a piece low-pitched, minor 
yw in pace, at once disposes the 
Jeas of sadness; and when this 
1 with moments of pure beauty 
which we call pathos is ir- 
Nor need these characteristics 
ously in evidence. It is more in 
» with human nature to endeavor 
> in our moments of keenest sor- 
y return of the emotion giving 
rength. The art of music lends 
liarly to this intermittent form 
m; you will not expect to find 
s Sonata equally pathetic 
. Even Tschaikowski’s Pathetic 
, the last movement of which is 
ibearably grief-laden, has its 
of smiling beauty. And now to 


a .commertces with an Introduc- 
iis a piece of music so contrived 
on and on, never making a com- 
nce, or close, in its own key, 
aoment when it plunges into the 
to which it is the prologue. So it 
one long sentence, or stanza of 


Annoying Notation 

we have a particularly annoying 
men of the old-fashioned nota- 
1 composers, particularly Bee- 
employ for music of this 
the idea in their minds 
on hat if the language in which 
written down were too simple 


_would undervalue it. But, the 
oe is obvious. Musical nota- 
ely the orthography—the spelling 
and no possible end can be 
zling the eye, which is just 
ch has no concern in the 
never yet found the human 
interpret these hieroglyph- 
why write one thing when 
er? What the composer 
1 be perfectly well indicated 
$; yet people persuade 
something is gained by 


‘ou are playing eight beats. 
t ever lived has started by 
ing at least twice too fast; 
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Piano Sonatas and How to Teach Them 


Part III 
By PROFESSOR FREDERICK CORDER 


Of the Royal Academy of 


Yet if one altered it what a Vandal he 
would be thought! It would be like 
phonetic spelling, which sensible people try 
vainly to get adopted, but which no one 
can endure. 

Well, the upshot of it all is that when 
Beethoven says Grave or Adagio, or Largo, 
and the page looks very black, you will 
have to count two, or four, or even some- 
times eight to a quarter-note before you 
can get at what he means. Silly, but so 
it 1S. 

Another thing: in such long, slow meas- 
ures the ear fails—now this is your fault 
sto retain the sounds which have to be 
indicated by accidentals. How often have 
I been distressed by hearing a pupil play 
Bb instead of B4 in that opening measure! 
This is really inexcusable; if you know 
what a minor key is you should not be able 
to play Bb in such a situation, whether the 
accidental be there or not. But, if you 
are liable to be misled by your eye, what 
is the matter with marking in the 4? 

I hope at least that you would not—could 
not—be so earless, or careless as to play 
C4 at the end of the sixth measure, though, 
again, I have often heard this done by 
people who will not listen to what they 
are playing. Notice, please, that the ca- 
denzas, as they are called, in measures four 
and eleven, are no such wild scrimmage 
of notes as they Jook to be, and instead of 
getting impossibly fast, as their tails 
would seem to indicate, really die off in 
an exhausted kind of way, as such pas- 
sages always do, and as a singer would 
sing them (if she could, that is). Cadenzas 
have no time-value. 

The Dot Marks 

N REACHING the Allegro we find 

ourselves with two minims (or half- 
notes) in the measure, each of about the 
speed of one sixteenth-note of the Introduc- 
tion. The composer has carefully marked 
a dot on the head of every quarter-note and 
nearly every half-note. They can hardly 
be otherwise than detached at this pace, 
but Beethoven was accustomed to employ 
the dot to indicate a slight accentuation of 
the notes. It is rather superfluous. Be 
sure you play with the left hand held very 
loose, or the tremolo octaves will sound 
clumsy, besides proving very tiring. 

At measure 31 the right hand has an 
unusual interval, F#-Ab. Don’t be misled 
into playing either of the Ab’s as A¥. It 
has been suggested that at 41 and 45 the 
short compass of the piano then in use was 
the reason why the course of the right hand 
was checked instead of continuing up to Ab 
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and Bb. That is probably so, but the top 
notes as they stand sound, I think, better 
than in the other (inverted) position; so 
we will have them unaltered. At 52 you 
will find it most natural to put the left over 
the right hand; but this causes quite a 
momentary confusion while you disentangle 
yourself. Pass the left hand wnder the 
right and feel how much easier it is. See 
what. we save you! as the advertisements 
say. 

Some people play the Mordents at 58-89 
before and others on the beat: 


Ex 2 = 
— => 
A a ( (i 
— or = 


the latter is more according to rule, but at 
the rapid pace is apt to degenerate inte a 
slovenly 


Ex.3 
pope 

With the fingering here given the notes 
can be played with certainty and crispness. 
At 94 I think it is clearly intended 
to have a melody in half-notes right up the 
scale. Consequently the dots here also act 
as accents, not as staccato marks. Similarly 
in the left hand. .The smooth pair of pas- 
sages at 111 and 118 I shall leave you to 
finger for yourself, ‘merely advising you 
not to shirk using the fifth finger. 

The movement is presently most dra- 
matically and effectively interrupted by an 
unexpected reappearance of the’ Introduc- 
tion. It starts in G minor, but after two 
measures and a half seems to falter, and 
with an ingenious modulation gets into the 
unrelated key of E minor. And I want 
you to watch that modulation and under- 
stand it clearly, because otherwise you will 
give yourself away by playing dreadful 
wrong notes. If you dare to play C#. in 
the middle of 139, I will murder you, if I 
have to cross the wide Atlantic to do it. 

Make a very big decrescendo and a ral- 
Ientando also, as you come to the pause, 
The sudden Allegro which follows is made 
up of the first phrase of the former Allegro, 
alternating with a phrase so very like the 
principal phrase of the Introduction that 
I should not mind if you increased the 
resemblance by playing the three quarter- 
notes slightly rubato: not quite like this, 
but very nearly. 

So Liszt used to do, and he rarely took 
liberties with Beethoven. 


An Unusual Educational Opportunity 


Thousands of Erupe readers are reviewing and studying the 


Beethoven Sonatas through this extraordinarily fine series of ar- 


ticles by Professor Corder. 


It is our pleasure to announce to 


our readers that the great virtuoso pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus, 


has prepared a special lesson 


upon the “Sonata Pathetique 


(First Movement)” which will be presented in THe ETupE 


for next October. 


The Combination of the analysis presented 


in this number by a great musical savant, and by the lesson by 
Mr. Bachaus, to be presented, offers our readers an unusual 


opportunity. 


The trills at 177, 185, and so forth, have 
to be very short; there is not time for 
much more than a turn. About like this 
will do. 


In the Recapitulation there is little to re- 
mark, as there are no alterations except in 
key. One single change has been made by 
an editor, Von Btilow. In 114 the first note 
was G, and in 280 he makes it Eb, to match. 
But Beethoven certainly wrote C and the 
passages, though nearly parallel, are not 
quite so; therefore it is not worth while 
altering it. 

Again the conclusion is interrupted by a 
crash, and again the dirge-like Introduction 
recurs; but, its first chord having been an- 
ticipated, its place is left empty. You will 
never have the nerve to wait these three 
long rests correctly. Count steadily “One, 
two, three, four” to each quarter-note; that 
is, counting in sixteenths. Eighth notes are 
no good; they are too slow to count evenly. 
Also bar 301 is slackening its pace all 
through. You cannot be too broad and 
solemn in this portion. That over, you may 
race away with the last eleven measures al- 
most as hard as you can tear. One warn- 
ing: not quite as hard as you can tear; you 
must always keep a bridle on your Pegasus. 
The last two measures must be very, very 
slightly pulled back, to make the impression 
that you are dealing the piano a smashing 
blow—a thing no real pianist ever really 
does, you know; but one has to pretend, 
sometimes, and that is how it is done. 


The Adagio 

HE VERY lovely Adagio is often 

played by the unskillful under the 
impression that it is easy. Nothing in 
any of the Beethoven Sonatas is easy; 
this will always sound beautiful, however 
poor the player, but that is quite a different 
thing. 

Just play the first measure two or three 
times—not straight off the reel, but pausing 
after each time to criticize your playing. 
Have you 

1. Made the melody sing out really like 
a voice? 

2. Kept the middle part soft, even and 
really legato? 

3. Made the bass in exact proportion to 
the melody? 

Finally, can you be sure of doing these 
three things undeviatingly throughout the 
movement? If you could you would be 
the world’s finest player, and consequently 
you have not yet been born. Try your 
utmost in all these directions and it can still 
be done better. I cannot go over every 
phrase with you, as I should at an actual 
lesson; but there is hardly a measure with- 
out some irregularity of fingering, or trans- 
fer of notes from one hand to the other, 
in order to avoid breaking the legato. Like 
this, for instance: 
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When we come to 9, and the music is at 
the extreme reach of both hands, we shall 
be driven to all sorts of unfair devices, 
such as covering up a gap by a momentary 
use of the pedal. Without a frequent and 
very skilful employment of this trick, in- 
deed, the piano cannot be made to really 
sing. When .the little episode (17) is 
reached try to alter your style so as to 
make a nice relief. The left hand should 
play its play, its easy, repeated notes and 
chords, in an unobtrusive, shy sort of man- 
ner, to allow for the timid melody in the 
right hand making its best effect. One 
would very slightly improve the pace here, 
imperceptibly slackening again at 20, in 
order not to hurry the grace-notes in 21 
and 22. These are by no means easy, and 
if this difficulty is betrayed the piece is 
spoiled. That at 21 comes immediately 
after the left hand has played its 6th chord, 
but that at 22 is quite different; it is best 
learned in these separate stages, first omit- 
ting the turn, 
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with a slight stress on the c; next adding 
the turn, but with the left hand, so that 
you may feel the correct rhythm; 


() 
fag a 


oso Ss — 
ES ee coerce Ss 


and finally it should be played, 


Correct Rhythm 


The trouble here lies in keeping the six- 
teenth notes of the left hand steady in 
time, in whatever variety of matter the 
right hand indulges. This accomplished, 
there is not much more to worry about. 
When we come to the second episode (37) 
the chief difficulty consists in subduing the 
triplet chords, which even at 42-3, must 
never be allowed to become noisy. After 
each sf the remaining five must be sub- 
dued, in spite of the general crescendo. At 
the climax (50) it’is a pity to have to 
spoil the bass through having no note lower 
than F. No one could object to your play- 
ing the Fb and Eb as octaves. 

The third repetition of the chief melody 
requires the right hand’s fifth finger to do 
its utmost, and consequently the now ex- 
tensive accompaniment to be subdued to 
the utmost. Listen, listen, here, till your 
ears are ready to drop off, and at 67 and 69 
keep that left hand lodse, whatever else 
you do. And if you really cannot play the 
four in 67 evenly against three, why, you 
must play it as we were taught to do in 
olden days. 


Ex.10 


Chiff Eis | 


Now, as to the Rondo. Here.’ eethoven 
is inconsistent in the treatment of his 
grace-notes. He usually places them wpon 
the beat, but it is clear that in 5 and 6 they 
are meant to come before it, as the half- 
notes bear so strong a place in the melody. 
Similarly the trill in 16 must commence 
with the lower note, for the same reason. 
But if you have been playing either of 
these the other way, do so; it does not mat- 
ter much. 

People are unaccustomed to see a chord 
written so low on the treble staff as at 22. 
Don’t let it make you play wrong notes. 
At 30 the notes lie rather awkwardly for 
the right hand. Play the middle Eb with 
the thumb of the left hand while you disen- 
tangle the right, turning its thumb under 
to C, and you will find it a considerable 
relief. I think Beethoven would gladly 
have made the scale at 36 start from Ab 
had he been able. It certainly sounds bet- 
ter, and only means 3 lots of sixteenths 
instead of triplets. Take care to feel the 
swing of the time at 41; people are apt 
to go wrong here. And again, don’t get 
too fast at 79, and don’t play the three pre- 
ceding eighth-notes as a triplet. Another 
place where your time is liable to get 
shaky (or wonky, as a young friend of 
mine calls it) is at 107. Mark the alter- 
nate quarter-notes G’s and play these six 
measures a few times replacing the right- 
hand G’s by a group of four sixteenths and 
you will soon get it steady. Had the pas- 
sage been written: 


all trouble would have been avoided. 

There is little else in this Rondo to warn 
you against. At 151 (and, of course, the 
corresponding measure 41 before), having 
been playing triplets for so long, the sud- 
den change to ordinary eighth-notes is apt 
to trouble those whose sense of time is not 
strong, but this a common Beethoven dif- 
ficulty. Similarly at 193, when you sud- 
denly change to a new rhythm, the same 
difficulty occurs. A nice, unexpected end- 
ing ; it makes you think of an animal escap- 
ing from a cage. It can hardly be described 
as pathetic; but no matter. You could 
make up a story to fit it, and so play it all 
the better. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s 
Article 
I. Why is this Sonata so popular? 
2. What change would improve the nota- 
tion of the Introduction? 


3. For what purpose (no longer in 
vogue) did Beethoven place dots over 
notes? 


4. What three particular qualities should 
be observed in playing the Adagio? 

5. In the Rondo, how shall Beethoven's 
grace-notes be treated? 


“Let’s Pretend’ 


By Lucile Collins 


THOSE of us who teach children know 
that the kind of piece preferred by them 
is the one with the imaginative title. They 
are delighted with little pieces that “tell 
a story.” So why give them ones with 
meaningless titles? As a help in this direc- 
tion my little pupils have a “Let’s Pretend” 
Book, an ordinary composition pad, in 
which they write little stories of the pieces 
they study, such as The Fairies’ Carnival, 
by Anthony, and Jolly Darkies, by Bechter. 
By “making up” the incidents themselves 
they not only gain more interest in the 
pieces themselves but also learn to interpret 
them in a more musical way. 


Make Friends of 


By Rena Idella Carver 


Aut students should be inspired to re- 
spect and reverence their instruments. How 
often books and pencils are placed inside 
the violin case with the violin! Who has 
not seen pianos laden with story books, 
coats and hats, pictures and vases? 

An understanding of the mechanism of 
an instrument will create an admiration 
and love for it. This information may be 
given during private lessons; but it is often 
advisable and enjoyable to make it a part 
of the class meetings or the regular class 
lessons. 

In this work the instructor should have 
a definite plan. Suppose he has pianoforte 
pupils. He should first tell them about the 
mechanism and construction of the modern 
piano, illustrating this by properly labeled 
Pictures of its many parts. A little theory 
—such as the laws of the stretched string, 
etc.—will be necessary. (The player and 
reproducing actions may also be discussed 
here, if desired.) 

This should be followed by photographs 
of great artists, showing from various an- 
gles the proper position and relation be- 
tween the body and the instrument. Spe- 
cific rules for the correct position of the 
body at the piano, with the reasons should 
be given. A lucid, concise explanation of 
the different fundamental touches and their 
relation to the keyboard and the mechanism 
of the piano will be most valuable. 

Attention should then be called to the 
proper care of the piano—tuning, atmos- 
pheric conditions that hurt the instrument 
and what may be done to help overcome 
them, the position of the piano in the 
room, securing the proper light upon the 
music, and the ways of judging a piano 
before purchasing. This will furnish them 
with a graphic and intelligent resumé of 
the practical side of this instrument. 

Let the teacher next provide them with a 
brief illustrated history of the piano from 
the zither and the early claviers, which 
came into use first as substitutes for the 
organ, and all the precursors of the mod- 
ern piano. Pictures should be selected 
showing the dulcimer (from which the 
clavichord was derived), the clavichord 
with a thorough description of it, pictures 
of the psaltery and its derivative, the 
harpsichord, and other instruments of this 
species—all these should be carefully ex- 
hibited. 


Your Instruments — 


Paragraphs should be 
early makers of these qu 
and to the players, teachers 
of that day. 

The invention of the 
now be treated. Its maker 
the piano to the earlier j 
provements and -equal tem 


ture of the piano, the mer 
ments with the circular 
boards may be in order, 

Composers will be given a | 
biographical sketches of p 
and teachers of the present 
tively presented. Accounts and p 
of recitals and concerts attend 
entered here. Then a list of 
pianists of the past and present 
mary of piano literature and , 
with a list of the past and pr 
posers of each country should b 

It will require much researc 
to obtain this material and 
The teacher will use many — 
magazines. The necessary f 
photographs will have to be m: 
chased. A duplicating nae 
writer will assist in making th 
attractive. es 

Catalogues of standard make: 
may be obtained from firms a1 
chants. 
will take special interest in 1 
they are given pictures o 
ments and those who practi 


construction. All the material 
placed in loose-leaf note books s 
sheets may be added from 

The instructor should sec 
of a reliable practical pi 


the students will have expe 
If living in a city which has 
tory, the teacher should ma ( 
ments for the class to visit the { 
see the actual work of construct 

This work will furnish intere: 
rial for quite a series of lessor 
fully outlined. The same plan m 
in helping students to secure a 


knowledge of any other <— 
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When You Play That Piece 


By B. H. Wike 


Ir A person were to stand off and hear 
himself play he might be surprised at the 
effect. However, unless he has played for 
reproduction, he has no such privilege. He 
must depend upon his own “close-up” 
hearing or else take criticism from well- 
meaning friends. 

Monotony in tone should be avoided. 
Any composition with good editing will 
have sufficient guide marks to represent 
the composer’s intentions, but to interpret 
them lies with the performer. A good 
speaker does not give a recitation in a 
dull sing-song. Neither should music be 
rendered so, The individual viewpoint has 
much to do with the playing of. a piece. 
No two people play exactly alike; nor 
should they. Imitation does not develop 
individuality, though masters of the art 
can give valuable suggestions. Not the 
stealing of another’s viewpoint but the 
investigating and applying it is justifiable. 
For instance to raise one’s hands far in 
the air above the keyboard for no other 


¥ 


reason than that someone 
is both stupid and inartis 


for mistakes. A mistake le 
forms a habit which becon 
harder to overcome. Playin 
in a composition is not what 
expected and will quite like 
with the harmony, 

A splendid idea is to ret 
after it has been laid away 
Taking it up with new deter: 11 
leads to drawing out something 
striking which may have f 
former readings. ‘g 

It is well to be careful to 
editions of the pieces play 
ing very often changes — 
viewpoint more or less a 
player to court wrong interp 
instrument, also, must be 
wise it is impossible to do 
work. Liszt once did wor 
old piano which he admitt 
sounded like a tin kettle. H 
everybody is a Liszt! 


Great Men and the Power 
of Music | 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Famous American Music Enthusiasts 


(From Great Men and Famous M UsiCIaNS) 


‘THOMAS JEFFERSON 
% 


IN the ubiquitous father of 
ir country was visiting the 
slightfully quaint Salem  Col- 
North Carolina (at what is now 
Salem), the Moravian professors 
+ innate love for music naturally 
a to hear one of the charming 
ly students play upon the spinet. 
Washington listened with the 
apparent interest, watching the 
agers fly over the ivory keys. 
2 music ended, the professors 
vathlessly for his comment. 

lady,’ remarked the General 
‘T know of something that will 
| those warts from your lovely 


yv much music Washington really 
ns to be a much-disputed point. 
yorted by some to have played 
At Mount Vernon we may still 
usic room with its instruments. 
wre there are pictures of our 
‘dent playing with the intensity 
oso. But, if we must trust his 
eracity, we will credit a letter 
Hopkinson in which he wrote, 
either sing nor raise a single 
lossibly this was professional 
| There seems to be no doubt 
is very fond of music and fre- 
‘tended musical entertainments. 
t thought enough of the art to 
daughter, Nellie Custis, with a 
1 imported from London at the 
2 thousand dollars. 


“a 
: Inspirational Music 


MUSIC has been an inspiration 
ny great leaders in the past is 
sognized. The late Louis C. 
) persisted in seeing this merry 
ugh rose-colored glasses, once 
scinating list of great musical 
la list that has afforded the 
ny important suggestions. He 
i b4 inventory with Ptolemy 
ither of the bewitching Cleo- 
letes signifies “flute lover.” He 
s the only monarch of the past 
lly had music attached to his 
tkespeare doubtless knew of this 
ad the Nile Queen say, 
? some music, moody food of 
in love.” 


died 51 B. C,, leaving a 
glorious paternity and a 
of flutes, doubtless long 
But, insofar as the 


The Chinese, the 
rabians, the Indians, the 
Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
e Greeks had been making 
ties before. When these 
sought to preserve their 
in pictures on stone they 
Care to see that music was 
esented. The stone hewed 
The Procession of King 
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Assurbanipal,” in the British Museum, 
displays clearly the old triangular harp. 
The imperial music lovers of remote ages 
were legion. When the Carnarvon-Carter 
expedition went down into the Valley of 
the Kings and at the end of fifteen years 
of excavation and exploration broke into 
the gorgeous tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, they 
found among the three-thousand-year-old 
relics two sistra, primitive musical instru- 
ments which were doubtless known to the 
children of Israel during their captivity. 

A sistrum is an instrument about ten 
inches long with a bronze or an iron loop- 
shaped frame supporting lateral bars, upon 
which were suspended metallic rings. A 
handle enabled the player to jingle it in 
rhythm with the music much after the 
manner of a baby’s rattle. Specimens of 
sistra may be seen at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and in other large 
collections. These date from the Roman 
players of the first century after Christ. 
Indeed, in a great spectacle dealing with 
the life of Nero, presented by a modern 
circus, the performers marched around the 
sawdust hippodrome to rhythms marked 
by numerous players jingling sistra ex- 
cavated from the trunks in the tent of 
the circus property man. 


A Fascinating Story 

N all the long and fascinating story of 

music in its relation to humanity, there 
is no more absurd figure than that im- 
perial clown Lucius Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, later known as Nero Claudius Czesar 
Drusus Germanicus, born at Antium, 
Italy, 37 A. D. He spent thirty-one years 
in tragic and ridiculous cruelties and ex- 
travagances, concluding with his one 
patriotic act, that of committing suicide 
near Rome. 

Nero’s official list of murders includes 
the poet Lucan, his teacher Seneca, his 
wives Octavia and Poppza, his stepfather 
Britannicus, and his own mother Agrip- 
pina. It is a trifle difficult to defend music 
as a moral force when considering the 
career of this assassin whose chief joy 
Was in the tone art. 

Nero took meticulous care of his voice. 
It is reported that in order to improve his 
breathing he spent part of the day ly- 
ing upon his back with a sheet of lead 
balanced upon his imperial stomach. 
(How could this excellent bunkum have 
disappeared from “the old Italian meth- 
od?”) His diet was especially prescribed 
for his voice. If his tones did not satisfy 
him he would resort to emetics. He once 


WASHINGTON IN HIS MUSIC ROOM 


Although there has been much dispute as to whether Washington actually did play the 
Flute, the artist has not hesitated to represent it so in this picture. 
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sang an ode to Niobe that lasted for 
hours. Desiring to be recognized as a 
professional rather than as an accom- 
plished amateur, he is said to have ac- 
cepted private engagements for huge fees. 
Mr. Elson relates that he was once of- 
fered as high as one hundred thousand 
sesterces, possibly equaling one hundred 
thousand dollars to-day. 


Nero’s Audience 


IN demanded a respectful audience 

under penalty of death. He posted 
sentries at the doors to arrest those who 
attempted to escape his marathon arias. 
They who failed to applaud the imperial 
caterwauling were chastised by soldiers in 
the audience. He is reported to have em- 
ployed a claque of some five thousand of- 
ficial applauders, who were distinguished 
by elegant dress and long curls. When 
Rome burned, Nero, according to the tra- 
dition, went to the tower of Macznus and 
celebrated the event in song. 

Perhaps some day a new “super-mir- 
acledyne” radio may reach back into the 
endless past and pick up the long-lost 
vibrations of the imperial pagliacio of the 
first century, and we may know what kind 
of music went with such a monster as 
Nero. 

Minnesingers 

N the Middle Ages many of the Min- 

nesingers and the Troubadours were the 
foremost men of their day. Alfonso X 
of Castile William IV, Count of Poitiers, 
and Richard I of England were royal 
musical amateurs. King Canute (994- 
1035) is credited with having written a 
boat song which remained popular for 
three centuries. The words are: 


Murie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 
Tha Cnute Chung reu ther by 
Rowe, cnihtes, naew the land 
And we thes muneches Saeng. 


In modern English: 


Merry sang the monks at Ely 
As King Canute rowed thereby 
Row, men, near the land 

And hear we these monks sing. 


On the continent, Charlemagne was an 
intense lover of music. His influence 
upon the establishment of the Gregorian 
chant is valued highly by historians. 
Daily he is said to have directed the sing- 
ing at his court. Henry VIII of Eng- 
land was an able amateur who composed 
music of great historical and some musical 
interest. Queen Elizabeth spent a great 
deal of her spare time at the virginals and 
is said to have played excellently. She is 
quoted as having said that she found 
music a kind of antidote for melancholy. 

Louis XIII of France was an accom- 
plished amateur. He is often credited with 
having written a graceful piece known as 
Amaryllis (which really came from the 
pen of Baltazarini), doubtless because his 
Majesty had composed a four-part song 
with the same name. To one of his citi- 
zens, however, America owes a very great 
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debt. Few know that this citizen was 
for many years a music teacher. His 
name was Pierre Augustin Carno, the son 
of a Parisian clockmaker. Later in life 
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he assumed the name of de Beaumarchais. _ 


As an inventor, a financier and as a 
dramatist and polemic writer, he stands 
among the immortals of ‘France. His “Le 
Barbier de Seville,” later translated into 
music by both Mozart and Rossini, is one 
of the great classics of the stage. Small 
wonder that the famous music-lesson 
scene is so deftly handled by a former 
music teacher. During the American War 
of Independence he sent America a fleet 
loaded to the gunwales with ammunition 
and weapons. This was a most important 
acquisition for our struggling forefathers. 
Unfortunately their descendants were so 
slow in showing their gratitude that 
Beaumarchais spent his last two years in 
poverty. 
An Imperial Flutist 


HE case of Frederick the Great is 

unusual in many ways.. His erratic 
father demanded that the boy become a 
soldier and is said to have been frantic 
when the son took to flute playing. He 
even threatened to break the flute over 
the head of the son and hang the teacher, 
Once, when the irate father was heard 
approaching the lesson room, the teacher, 
J. J. Quantz, was so scared that he 
gathered up his flutes and climbed up the 
chimney. 

Marie Antoinette had unquestionable 
musical gifts and was devoted to the art. 
Her teacher was none less than Christoph 
Willibald von Gluck. Many sovereigns of 
modern times have been excellent am- 
ateurs. Albert Edward, the English 
Prince consort, played effectively as did 
Victoria in her youth. The writer once 
ran across a copy book in Kensington 
Palace which was said to be in the hand- 
writing of the little Princess Victoria. 
In this she had carefully copied many 
musical compositions, indicating the 
thoroughness of her musical training and 
the thrift of her royal parents. 

Possibly the most distinctive figure 
among the notable men of the past who 
was also a professional musician was the 
Abbate Agostino Steffani (1654-1728). 
A choir boy in his youth, he became a 
famous organist, a noted composer of 
church music of his time, an eminent 
diplomat, Bishop of Spiga and Papal 
Prothonotary. He was one of the out- 
standing diplomatic personalities of the 
seventeenth century. Incidentally he found 
leisure to write numerous operas. 


Flutists of Degree 


ip Germany many men of high posi- 
tions in various walks of life did far 
more than merely acknowledge the power 
of music. Schopenhauer “loved” to play 
the flute. With Nietzsche music was a 
passion. His virile views had a notable 
effect upon Wagner’s career. He is said 
to have known enough of music to do a 
little innocent composing. Both Goethe 
and Heine were music amateurs and both 
provided the music makers with immortal 
stanzas for their songs. 
The present system of harmony, by 
which certain chords are definitely marked, 
although in a sense an evolution, was not 
put into tangible form until Gottfried 
Weber issued his book on harmony in 
1817. Incidentally Weber was a lawyer 
of renown and Procurator of the State. 
In more modern times in Germany many 
distinguished men have been musical ama- 
teurs. Phillip Spitta, who wrote the fin- 
est life of Johann Sebastian Bach, was 
originally a professor of theology. The 
two men who influenced the work of 
Robert Schumann perhaps more than any 
others, were both men of eminence in 
other callings, who at the same time were 
famous for their musical achievements. 


Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (1763-1825), 
humorist, author, essayist, was also a 
gifted musician whose music for the stage 
was really unusual in volume, if not in 
quality. The other man to inspire Schu- 
mann was the genial and benign Anton 
\Friederich Justus Thibaut (1774-1840), 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Heidelberg 
University, who wrote valuable works upon 
musical esthetics. The former Kaiser 
prided himself greatly upon his musical 
ability, but Mr. Hohenzollern’s highest 
achievement in the tone-world was a 
“Song of Agir,” warlike in the extreme 
and alive with the very spirit of blood and 
sword which he attempted to lay at the 
door of others when defeat came to his 
own. Germany’s greatest modern scien- 
tist, Alfred Einstein, he of the inscru- 
table theories, is a violinist of widely 
heralded ability. Many have said that if 
he had not been a great scientist he might 
have been one of the great fiddlers of the 
century. 


Noble Musicians of England 


N England numerous men of renown 

have also been exceedingly fine mu- 
sicians. Among these can be recalled Earl 
Balfour, whose enthusiasm inspired him to 
write excellent books upon music, a fine 
avocation for one of the foremost British 
statesmen of our times. Sir Pomeroy 
Burton, American-born journalist and 
leader of the interests of the late Lord 
Northcliffe, is an accomplished pianist. 
Possibly one of the most unusual instances 
of a great man who also became interested 
in music and did very great service in that 
field, is that of Sir George Grove (1820- 
1900), a noted engineer, an authority upon 
the Bible, who also gave the world its 
most famous musical dictionary and ency- 
clopedia of music, “The Grove Dictionary.” 

In Russia the number of famous mu- 
sicians who were originally trained for 
other careers makes an interesting chapter 
in itself. Alexander Dargomyzhsky was 
a state officer. Cesar Cui was a lieu- 
tenant-general. Alexander Borodin was a 
surgeon and chemist. Modest Mussorgsky 
was a soldier. Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was a naval officer. Alexander Tanieiev 
was director of the imperial chancery. 
Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky was a lawyer. 
Many of these men abandoned their pro- 
fessions for their larger work in music 
somewhat early in life. It is not until 
recent years, however, that Russia has 
been training its men of talent in music 
in their youth. Arensky, Rachmaninoff, 
Skriabin, Medtner, Stravinsky, received 
their first musical instruction in their 
youth and soon thereafter determined to 
become professional musicians. 

In America a review of the notables who 
made a study of music in their spare time, 
crowded from tumultuously busy lives, 
would prove a surprise to many of our 
European friends who cannot think of 
America in any other terms than dollars. 
The first musician of note in America was 
Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the memorial Convention of 
1787, through which we derived the Con- 
stitution of the United States. His songs, 
dedicated to George Washington, are pref- 
aced, by the unassuming statement, “I 
cannot, I believe, be refused the credit of 
being the first native of the United States 
who has produced a musical composition.” 


Jefferson and Franklin 


o] PgtOuieys JEFFERSON is reported 
to have been a devoted lover of the 
violin, playing the instrument with more 
than ordinary skill. Benjamin Franklin, 
while not professedly a musician, took a 
deep interest in the art and invented an 
instrument known as the harmonica—a 
series of bowl-like glasses, graduated in 
size, mounted upon a rod revolved by a 


treadle. The bowls were tuned to the 
degrees of the scale and played by per- 
formers who touched the glass surface 
with their dampened fingers. Beethoven 
and Mozart both wrote original works 
for this Yankee invention. Its discon- 
tinuance from public use was dramatic. 
According to all accounts the effect upon 
the nerves of the players was so destruc- 
tive that no one could play the instru- 
ment for any length of time without 
physical injury. We are all familiar with 
the “excruciating”? nerve thrill which 
comes when we draw a knife across a 
china plate. Possibly some similar effect 
came from the more mellow, but none 
the less trying, vibrations of the “har- 
monica.” 
White House Music 


NS key became a significant part of 
the life in the White House in many 
administrations, but was given over al- 
most entirely to the ladies of the official 
household. It was not until the election 
of Warren G. Harding that we had a 
President who was proud to boast of his 
early musical acquirements. It appears 
that the first money he ever earned was 
applied to the purchase of a “sliphorn,” 
which enabled him to rise to the heights 
of the Marion Silver Cornet Band. How- 
ever crude this musical beginning, Pres- 
ident Harding never failed to do every- 
thing in his power for music during his 
administration. 

In Congress many men have been proud 
of their musical accomplishments. With 
the opening of the Coolidge administra- 
tion in 1925, we were confronted with the 
unusual condition of having the presid- 
ing officers of the House and of the Sen- 
ate both highly accomplished musicians. 
The Hon. Nicholas Longworth has long 
been a devotee of the art, and General 
Charles G, Dawes, Vice-President, is not 
only a gifted violinist but has composed 
music. His “Melody” is played by Fritz 
Kreisler. 

It seems only, yesterday when men in 
America hesitated to confess their love for 
music with the fear that they might be 
thought “effeminate.” Now many of our 
foremost men proclaim the inspirational 
benefits they have received from the study 
of music. Music is becoming recognized 


as one of the great forces in education.’ 


Yet in the “Who’s Who of 1925” there 
are at least a dozen public men listed who 
have given a very significant number of 
years to music study, who gladly declare 
their belief that it has helped them in their 
development, but who are in no way con- 
nected with music in their printed biog- 
raphies in this celebrated collection of 
American life stories. “Who’s Who” 
should do music the justice of altering 
these biographies in later editions so that 
these men may receive recognition for their 
musical achievements. 


Music Appreciation Universal 


ig would be stupid indeed to even inti- 
mate that material success is related in 
every instance to an appreciation of music 
and its development. Countless men have 
succeeded without music and will continue 
to succeed. Only recently the writer had 
a conference with a great American capital- 
ist who had just given some eighty mil- 
lions for college education. When asked 
his opinion upon music in education he re- 
plied laconically, “Music is all right for 
girls but the boys ought to work.’ Evi- 
dently he would not call learning a Saint- 
Saéns Concerto work! Here was a great 
industrialist unfamiliar with the eth that 
in the cases of thousands of men, music 
is giving them one of the worth-while 
things which incites them to higher and 
higher efforts. He would doubtless be 
surprised to learn that the most discussed 
symphonic composer of present-day Amer- 
ica, John Alden Carpenter, is also one of 
the foremost business men of Chicago. 
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By the Noted American Composer 


CLAYTON JOHNS 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing in the New England Conservatory 


Musical Predilections 


GL HERE I LIVED for eighteen years. 

In spite of the natural pressure of 
tradition I refused to study law, nor did 
I ever think of becoming a parson. My 
own wish was to study music; but as one 
of my elders said: “Clayton, I don’t want 
you to be a fiddler or a dancing master,” 
therefore a compromise was made in 
favor of architecture which I pursued for 
three years in the office of Mr. Theophilus 
P. Chandler in Philadelphia. Then, being 
of age, I followed my heart's desire, go- 
ing to Harvard where I studied com- 
position with John K. Paine for two years, 
and at the same time, the piano with 
William H. Sherwood. At the end of the 
two years I moved from Cambridge to 
Boston where I lived for one year more, 
continuing to study the piano with Sher- 
wood. 

John Knowles Paine, in those days, 
1881, was the leading American composer. 
He was at the head of the music depart- 
ment of Harvard University. His Se Eiretes 
and his “Spring” Symphonies were per- 
formed by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, 
“on tour.” His music for a Greek play, 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” was produced under 
the auspices of the Classical Department 
of the University. Mr. Paine was a genial 
companion, with a keen sense of -humor. 
Having been teacher and pupil, we became 
good, and I may say, intimate friends. 


My First Vogage to Europe 


i 28th, 1882, I sailed in the “good 
ship” Scythia, which, at that time was 
one of the best Cunarders, having nearly 
5,000 tons (the great liners now have more 
than 50,000). The Scythia had only one 
deck, on which “we lived and had our be- 
ing.” Everthing happened on that deck. 
There was no roof over the deck, only an 
awning, rolled back when it didn’t rain; 
when it did rain, the awning was very 
leaky. Shuffle board and other sports 
took place on the one deck, where, also 
the unwell passengers sat and took their 
meals. The only resort, excepting a small 
smoking room, was the saloon, where 
we were fed, and where we played 
games and made music. There was an 
upright piano at one end of the saloon 
which was in frequent use, whether we 
liked music or not. Supper, at about 
ten o’clock, was the order of the evening, 
when little groups of passengers sat about, 
chatting, eating “grilled bones” and sar- 
dines, and drinking beer and lemonade. 
The evening meal was a pleasant occasion. 
Not having crossed the ocean before, 
everything was new and interesting, flying 
fish, porpoises diving before the ship’s 
prow, whales spouting and an_ iceberg 
(not on speaking terms, fortunately). 
The trip lasted for ten days. 

This simple account of a sea voyage 
is just to show the difference between 
“then and now.” Then, there was a small 
state room, with two or three bunks. 
Now, you can have a suite of rooms, if 
you want to pay for it. Then, everybody 
ate the same simple sort of food. Now, 
there is a Ritz restaurant, like New York 
or Paris, where food may be orderd and 
paid for accordingly. Then, there was 
a little upright piano at the end of the 


if 


_ ‘This interesting series will be continued in later issues of “The Etude Music Magazine.” 


saloon. Now, there is a decorated music 
room where an orchestra plays. Then, 
there were two or three bath tubs for 
general use. Now, there are any number 
of private bath rooms, a gymnasium and a 
swimming pool. 

After a happy voyage, we landed in 
Liverpool at about 10 o’clock, P. M. in 
broad daylight, As our “daylight sav- 
ing” had not been invented, the English 
natural daylight made us feel queer. By 
the time we reached the Adelphi Hotel 
the streets were brilliantly lighted. The 
friends, with whom I was traveling, had 
engaged a courier in advance. When we 
arrived at the hotel, the corridors were 
a blaze of light. Rows of servants stand- 
ing, “bowing and scraping,” unaccustomed 
to our simple American ways, annoyed and 
at the same time amused us. We felt 
sure that the manager of the hotel must 
have thought he had caught a real Amer- 
ican gold fish. The next morning we 
breakfasted on sole, muffins and Dundee 
marmalade, all delicious, after the ship’s 
fare. 

Leaving Liverpool, we went to Chester, 
getting our first thrill of antiquity: the 
Cathedral, the Wall, “King Charles’ 
Tower,” the quaint old houses and all the 
rest of it. My literary traveling com- 
panion, being a Wordsworthian, we steeped 
ourselves in Wordsworth’s poetry, mean- 
ing to tramp through the Lake Country, 
and to stop at the various places mentioned 
by Wordsworth; but as a fact, we drove 
most of the time, owing to frequent 
showers which are apt to occur in that 
region, 


Wordsworth’s Desk 


T HAWKESHEAD, where Words- 
worth studied in his youth, a young- 
ster showed us the desk on which Words- 
worth’s name was carved, as the ‘boy said: 
“It must have been done by him, because 
in those days every lad carved his name 
on his desk.” Rain or shine the landscape 
was lovely and we pursued our way with 
delight as far as Ullswater, where we 
spent Sunday, and where I met Mr. Ed- 
ward Hecht, an English musician, of 
whom I shall have more to say, at another 
time. As it is not my purpose to emulate 
Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” let me 
simply say, that we traveled along the 
west coast of England, stopping at inter- 
esting places as far as the Scotch Lakes and 
Edinburgh, then down along the east coast, 
stopping at abbeys, cathedrals and univer- 
sities, arriving finally in London, where we 
remained for a fortnight and where I got 
another thrill from seeing the “Old Mas- 
ters” in the National Gallery. 


The Continent 
jay ees CROSSING the channel and 


going through Belgium, we went up 
the Rhine to Frankfort, Heidelberg and 
Nuremberg, the “gateway” to Bayreuth. 
Having arrived in Bayreuth, we climbed 
up the hill to the theatre feeling like pil- 
grims approaching Mecca. “Parsifal” was 
being performed for the first time. 
Materna and Winckelmann, were Kundry 
and: Parsifal. Hans Richter was the con- 
ductor. Hans Richter was the greatest of 
all orchestral leaders, not only for Wagner 
operas, but for symphonic music. The 
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Fascinating Journeys in Music Land 


Richter concerts in London were an annual 
institution. I often heard them there. I 
always felt that no matter what was 
played it sounded right. It was like strok- 
ing the fur of a cat the right way Rich- 
ter, like Joachim, had a very big head and 
body. They both had many offers to come 
to America,* but always refused. Joachim 
feared the sea, and Richter, perhaps, be- 
cause “he had so many children he didn’t 
know what to do.” I once, saw a whole 
row of his young ones, walking in single 
file. Some one told me that they were 
numbered because he couldn’t remember 
all their names. 


At Bayreuth 


BEFORE the performance began, the 

trumpet theme was blown from the 
outside gallery. I am told that the same 
effect is now-a-days produced at the Bach 
Festival, in Bethlehem, when a choral is 
played by trumpets from the church 
tower. Now let us imagine ourselves in 
the Bayreuth theatre, where there was an 
awe-inspiring silence. The sound of the 
first notes of the Prelude, rising out of 
the darkness, made an impression never to 
be forgotten. I have heard it many times 
since, but never equal to the first perform- 
ance. 

After leaving Bayreuth we went to 
Munich, passing several days there, getting 
another taste of beautiful pictures and of 
good Munich beer. Salzburg being not 
far from Munich, we spent a day or two 
there, also seeing a snow mountain. Salz- 
burg is filled with Mozart memories, to 
which I duly paid tribute. As the salt 
mines were near Salzburg, it seemed worth 
while to go to see them. Rigged up in 
the most unsightly costumes, each of us 
being given a candle, we entered a hole in 
the ground. The guide placed us “a’la 
double runner,” on an inclined plane slide 
of wood, smooth as glass. On the right 
side of the slide was a rope which we 
grasped with our right hands, protected by 
pieces of leather. The guide being the 
last man, holding back the. others, gave 
a signal, crying: “Let go!” then, “lickety- 
spit,” we went like “greased lightning.” 
The candles, of course, went out promptly: 
down, down, downer—we were left in com- 
plete darkness, until we were held up 
“stock still” at the bottom of the slide. 
Having made the first descent, we crossed a 
gruesome lake, like the infernal regions. 
Passing through more galleries and by 
caverns *we began to ascend. Having 
reached the highest point, we were mounted 
on a real double runner with wheels, The 
guide cried out: “let go!” and again, for 
miles, as it seemed, we were shot with 
lightning speed into daylight. We then 
had ourselves photographed in our droll 
costumes. 

Having spent the morning in the bowels 
of the earth, we spent the afternoon going 
up to the end of the Kénigsee, that lovely 
lake! Being Sunday, the peasants were 
wearing their best Tyrolean costumes, 
dancing and singing their prettiest songs 
and making a picturesque foreground, while 
the lake and snow mountains made a beau- 
tiful background. 


*Mr. Higginson offered to Richter the con- 
ductorship of the Boston Orchestra, but with 
no success. 
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“Practice Won’t Wait,” Said 
Rubinstein 


In weR “Musical Memories,” Alice M. 
Diehl tells the following story of Rubin- 
stein as a youth, traveling on a Rhine 
steamer, where he attracted the attention 
of a fellow passenger who was a London 
professor. 

“It was the height of summer, and the 
sunlit river with its beautiful vine-clad 
mountains was being gazed at from, the 
deck by most of those on board. The 
cabins were deserted, except for a thin, 
grim-faced boy with a broad, overhanging 
brow and close-shut, unchildlike lips, who 
sat at a table hour after hour alone, prac- 
ticing finger exercises with stoical patience 
on one of those folding keyboards—‘dumb 
pianos’—more used abroad for students, 
than here. 

“Something about the pale, peculiar- 
looking boy touched the professor, who 
was a German; who himself endured the 
unsuspected agonies of studentship not so 
many years back, and was tender-hearted. 
He could not enjoy his beloved Rhineland 
while that silent boy was wearily plodding 
away at his dumb piano alone in the 
heated cabin. He went backwards and 
forwards, up and down, until at last he 
summoned courage to speak to the boy and 
to ask him to spare himself for an interval 
—at least to go on deck for a few minutes 
and glance at the beauties of the river. 

“But the boy was proof against per- 
suasion. Shaking his shaggy head, he 
glanced at his dumb piano with an in- 
scrutable smile. 

““This won't wait,’ said Anton Rubin- 
stein quaintly ; ‘the other will,’ ” 


Do You Listen ? 


By Elmore Hoppox 


A BEGINNER, musically speaking, is like 
a smooth surface. What is written on that 
surface should be carefully done. 

With the up-to-date teacher there are 
certain preliminary proceedings for the 
pupil to get the “tools” (fingers) ready 
and occasionally to try them out on the 
keys to see if they are getting easier to 
manage. 

When those ten fingers start parading on 
the keyboard is the time for the teacher 
to be on guard. That is the time when 
the beginner has that tremendously im- 
portant feeling of “see-me-do-it.”» That 
is also the time when he summons his 
arms to assist his weak fingers and they go 
merrily along pumping up and down. 

The experienced teacher knows it is but 
a passing episode. Like the measles they 
all get it. With some it lasts longer than 
with others; but it must be quietly and 
persistently watched and corrected. 

Strange, is it not, how, as soon as they 
can find their way around, they love to 
hammer away with a clang like the village 
smithy? However, this passes. A most 
talented pupil had the habit for awhile; 
then during a lesson, she turned quick- 
ly and said, “I don’t like to play my pieces 
so loud any more.” 

After all, that is the teacher’s greatest 
reward—to direct pupils toward the light 
and then to watch them going. The first 
step to develop in the pupil is to listen; 
and second step is—to listen; and every 
step thereafter is—to listen. Lessons are 
not more satisfactory because there is too 
much playing and too little listening. 


A pupil should be taught at the begin- | 


ning that to listen is of as much impor- 
tance in the game as to play. 

‘When a pupil—young or old—begins to 
listen he becomes his own critic, eases his 
teacher’s task and helps to build ‘a solid 
foundation, 


[For many years “The Etude” presented monthly valuable educational notes on the music cor 
These notes, which were greatly appreciated, were prepared in person by Mr. Preston V 
With the expansion of Mr. Orem’s work in many directions it was - 
They will be prepared in the future by Mr. Barrell, wh 
Mr. Barrell is an experienced teacher of piano 
He is a graduate of Harvard University; a pupil of Dr. . 
Guichard and John Hermann Loud. Our readers may look forward to profitable study suggestion 


each issue. 


Music Critic of “The Etude.” 


possible for hun to continue these notes. 
cently joined the editorial staff of our publication, 


t So dt en St ae 


and an organist as well as a composer. 


Prepared by Edgar Alden Barrell 


formative biographical and musical comments im this department. | 


My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free, by Francis Hopkinson, 


Francis Hopkinson, whose dates are 1737-1791, 
was a prominent American patriot, author, jurist, 
inventor, patron of the arts, and the first Amer- 
ican composer; and his share in molding the po- 
litical and artistic life of this country in general, 
and of Pennsylvania in particular, was consid- 
erable. To say all this is to say that he was 
versatile. 

If on Wednesday of a certain week, for in- 
stance, Hopkinson betook himself to Independ- 
ence Hall, where he joined others in signing the 
Declaration of Independence; on Thursday he 
could be found hard at work at his invention of 
a new method of quilling the harpsichord; and 
perhaps on Friday his pen would be scratching 
along on a satirical poem, which would thrust 
very keenly, you may be sure, at the object of 
his invective. Those were the days of versa- 
tility ! 

Francis Hopkinson’s song, My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free, is said to be the first musi- 
cal composition of serious worth written in Amer- 
ica by an American. (Incidentally, if Hopkin- 
son’s days were “wondrous free,” then most of 
us must now be loafers!) It was composed in 
1759, but was never published. In writing this 
song, Hopkinson doubtlessly employed the musi- 
cal short-hand called ‘“‘figured bass,’ for the ac- 
companiment; and the present arrangement has 
sought—and successfully, we believe—to pre- 
serve his original intention. The melody bf 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free is flow- 
ing and pleasant, and redolent of the eighteenth 
century. Sing it with great expression, taking 
care that the last two lines are done Nery slowly 
and softly. 


Gigue, by Galuppi. 

According to all present records, Baldassare 
Galuppi never wrote a toccata such as is men- 
tioned in Robert Browning’s poem, entitled ‘“‘A 
Toccata of Galuppi’s.’’ Nevertheless, since Brown- 
ing is said to have played occasionally a composi- 
tion of this name on the organ of the convent 
chapel in Florence, and since his poem bears this 
heading, it is possible that the toccata once ex- 
isted. 

A toccata is a ‘touch’ piece. So also is the 
Gigue from Galuppi’s Sonata in D, which is pub- 
lished in this issue; and the poet may easily have 
had reference to this. Notice that the eighth- 
note movement is continuous, except in the very 
last measure of each of the two sections. There- 
fore make your rhythm steady and vigorous. 

Browning’s poem is too long to quote in its 
entirety, but here are the first two stanzas: 


“O Galuppi, 

I can hardly misconceive you; 
me deaf and blind; 

But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such 
a heavy mind. 

Here you come with your old music, and here’s 
all the good it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice, where the 
merchants were the kings, 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to 
wed the sea with rings?” 


Baldassare, this is very sad to find! 
it would prove 


Valse Triste, by Sibelius. 


Most waltzes are tinged, at least, with a feeling 
of melancholy—and this-is true of the Valse 
Triste of Jean Sibélius, the Finnish composer 
whose symphonies and symphonic poems (es- 
pecially Finlandia) are so often performed by our 
American orchestras. Observe the tragic gesture 
of the preludial theme. All the sadness of in- 
evitability lies lurking in this melody. 

Then comes the main theme—more light- 
hearted, and an excellent contrast to what has 
gone before. And the manner in’ which Sibelius 


proceeds to mold his thematic material is unhesi- 
tant, felicitous, and truly marvelous. 


Three Dances, by Cyril Scott. 


Cyril Scott has been called the “English Dé- 
bussy,” and that appellation is not unwarranted. 
The resemblances and contrasts in the writings 
of the two composers would make an interesting 
topic, but the conclusions reached would be likely 
to be fallacious; for whereas the composer of 
Pelléas is dead, Scott is very much alive, and 
scarcely in mid-career as yet. Much of his most 
commanding and enduring work is doubtless still 
to come, 

These waltzes are in the typical Cyril Scott 
vein. Scott ventures successfully on the sea of 
modernity, but he is always wise enough’ to keep 
clear of the rocks of atonality and stupidity. 
Melody, which often to-day is looked down upon 
as being “‘not quite nice,” is not despised by Mr. 
Scott. And therefore, since melody ever and in- 
evitably determines the life of a musical compbsi- 
tion, Cyril Scott’s music will probably outlive 
that of most of his contemporaries. 


Ay-Ay-Ay. 


This swaying, hauntingly-lovely tune is of 
Creole origin. In Paris, London and New York 
it has become “all the rage,” and an excellent 
record of it has been made by Schipa, of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Ay-Ay-Ay must. be made 
extremely rhythmic, and must be performed with 
the utmost care for pedalling and expression. 
The piano arrangement published in this month’s 
Erupe is remarkably felicitous and playable. 

Ay-Ay-Ay is’ a serenade. Hence to play it 
with the greatest understanding you must vision 
a Southern night, and a lover gazing upwards at 
an iron-grilled balcon where stands his fair one, 
beautiful as the night, silent, amorous. 


Love’s Perfect Song, by Bernard Ham- 
blen. 


Bernard Hamblen’s name has become synony- 
mous with successful, worth-while songs; and in 
Love’s Perfect Song he seems even to have out- 
done himself. All the whole art of the singer 
(and none of the artistry must be peeking out!) 
will be needed in the interpretation of this song. 
Its harmonic structure is highly pleasing and its 
melodic curve most grateful for the voice. 


Mr. Hamblen is an Englishman by birth, He_ 


resides at present in New York City. 
Build up to the climax very carefully. 


Honey Chile, by C. C. White. 


The composer of Honey Chile, Clarence Came- 
ron White, has been pre-eminent in the success- 
ful use and adaptation of negro themes and 
rhythms. He has caught up into his music the 
full measure of pathos and beauty that linger in 
Colored song. The present example is among his 
best work. It should be sung molto espressivo, 
and not too strictly in time. 


Just a Little Waltz, by C. W. Cadman. 


An ingratiating number by the composer of 
“At Dawning,” “From the land of the Sky-blue 
Water,” and many other songs, operas, oper- 
ettas, piano pieces, and other compositions. In 
Just a Little Waltz Mr. Cadman is temporarily 
out of hearing of the tom-tom which has beat so 
insistently in his ears. This waltz is splendidly 
rhythmic and graceful, and is equally service- 
able for recitals or teaching. 

Play this composition rather rubato, to have 
it most effective; and observe very carefully the 
phrase-marks, 


Pastorale, by J. H. Rogers. 


The whole Miniature Swite from which this 
Pastorale is taken, is highly attractive, and its 


composer is to be complime 
in condensation and choice of mat 
a miniature, in painting, is v 
tensely difficult to exectte. Lik 

The melody of this Pastor 
anced and lovely. Registrate 
play the last seven measu1 
great expression. Tor the ve 
all, the Aeoline (Aeolina) 
Celeste. 


Torch Dance, by W. Ber 


This is admirable third-grade 
especially interesting for the shi 
melody from one hand to the ot 
tack and well-marked rhythm are 


The Clown, by A. P. Risher, 


The Clown will fool you—as el 
to do!—for it is not nearly as e 
Practice the first two measures 
again, which will make the res’ 
Strive especially for freedom of 


Gavotte Rustique, by N. 


A graceful, stately dance; 
touch. Do not hurry the tempo. 
sette is particularly pleasing. 


On Horseback, by W. R 


should be very flexible for t 
Notice the interlocking sections 


Summer Dawn, by Williams. 


This is a good recital piece, 
training in arpeggi. It must be 


In Jolly Mood, by R. Krentz 


Play the runs very smoo 
Splendid teaching material. 


Andrew Jackson, by Doroth 

A fine little march. Mrs. 
compositions have in the main 
with teaching piano to children 
written successfully for the yoic 
chorus, and for two pianos. 


aa 
ss 


Sunset Musings, by Leo O 

A study in expression in gener: 
in particular. “Make the melody 
one of Mr. Oehmler’s most 
numbers. 


In Camp, by M. L. Preston 


In Camp is a military march in 
is very effective. Keep the rh 
steady. ‘ 


In the style of a vailtaee mai f 
hand material. : 


Fanfare Triumphale, by . 


A fine organ fanfare, empl 
Theatre organists will find thi: 


A 


Holiday, by Gaylord Yost. 


An easy melody for embryo 
the phrasing carefully. 


The Lord Is My Shepher 
Fergus. 
This is a musical recitation 
Third Psalm. It has been giv 
success by its talented compo 


By DAVID STANLEY SMITH 
Professor of Music at Yale University 


wid Stanley Smith, widely known as organist, teacher and composer, 


born at Toledo, Ohio, July 6, 1877. 
Horatio Parker, receiving his Bachelor’s degree in 1903. 
two years abroad, studying under Thuille and Widor, in Paris. 


At Yale he studied music mostly 
Later he 
He 


ne a teacher 1x the Yale School of Music in 1903; professor, in 1916, 
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‘HE QUESTION is frequently 

asked of the director of a uni- 

versity school of music: “how 
geniuses have you among your stu- 
2” The answer is almost always 
.” Genius is rare in any country, at 
me. Furthermore the man of genius 
arely finds his way to a university. 
f the temperamental eccentricities of 
s is the uhdervaluing of any line of 
that is not an immediate accessory of 
ne great gift. The musical genius 
not gracefully submit to a course of 
al study; he is an isolationist. The 
' gifted pianist or violinist is likely 
derrate the usefulness to himself of 
s in theoretical music. All he wants 
‘practice his instrument. The very 
genits may do without these other 
its; but the lesser genius, or the one 
$ not surely a genius, would better 
y his talent with work in fields not 
liately related to his prime interest. 
se days the one-sided man has a hard 
fitting into practical life unless that 
ide be illuminated to a very high 
: of ‘brilliancy. 
ools of music are no worse off than 
schools in their lack of brilliantly 
ed students. Literary or scientific 
1s almost as uncommon as artistic 
Tf our universities accepted only 
e poets and. essayists inta the course 
, only distinguished research 
to the classes in science, they 
deed intimate little communities 
en, gifted elbow rubbing with 
bow—and not always in a 


Nature to serve as a combative 
like the horns of an ox. 


ary Minds Predominate 
ENIUS GOES unwillingly to 


our colleges are in fact com- 
a majority of ordinary people, 


with a fringe (or nucleus, as the case may 
be) of marked men and women. Teachers 
must learn this, and overcome a tendency 
to discouragement when they find most 
of the minds under their care to be of 
only average rate. I mention these mat- 
ters, for schools of music in particular 
are sometimes criticized for not “turning 
out” graduates who fill the world with 
fame. Their critics are disposed to pass 
over without remark the fine influence ex- 
erted by many of these graduates who may 
yet fall short of what is called notable 
achievement in music. 

The profession of music has become so 
professionalized, and even commercialized, 
as to compel those within it to expect re- 
ward only for work which arouses the 
thunder of publicity. There is not much 
amateur music in America. Most music 
is composed with an eye to a concert per- 
formance. Rehearsals always lead to a 
recital 
The public regards quartets and orchestras 
as worse than useless unless they are of 
the first class, on the same theory as that 
of the egg that is all bad if it is bad at 
all. 

Many teachers seek to train their 
charges solely for life within the profes- 
sion. What is true of individual teachers 
is trie also of schools. The: succes. of 
a school is measured by the number of 
celebrities that go forth from it. The 
higher atthorities of universities are only 
too likely to use this type of measuring 
rod. What well-known pianist has Mr. 
So-and-So trained? Has any pupil of 
Professor What’s-his-Name won distinc- 
tion as a composer? Such questions are 
likely to frighten our teachers into a feel- 
ing of uncertainty concerning the dignity 
of their own work as musical mission- 
aries and into the bad practice of inculcat- 
ing within their students a_ professional 
spirit which puts success above art, ex- 


. 


with a ticket-taker at the door. 


wd succeeded Horatio Parker as Director in 10920. 
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In t9012 he also suc- 


ceeded Prof. Parker as conductor of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 


and of its Choral Society. 


He has to his credit a large list of composi- 


tions for solo instruments, for voices in solo and combination, and for 


orchestra, 


ped-ency above conscience, and which 
fosters a low order of ambition that more 
often than not races on to a tragic disap- 
pointment, 


What is Professionalism? 


ROFESSIONALISM in the teaching 

of music means ignoring the student 
of average ability and concentrating on 
the occasional man who stands far above 
the average. It means also waste—eco- 
nomically speaking—of the teacher’s en- 
ergy, for, if I am right in my assumption 
that genius among students of music is 
rare, almost non-existent, who is there to 
be taught? 

I recognize the delight of teaching a 
first-rate student; it is a pleasure to watch 
the development of a fine gift and satis- 
fying to feel that I may have been help- 
ful in guiding it into proper channels. 
So far as concerns the man at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, I do not believe in en- 
couraging the wholly unfit candidate. The 
teacher’s duty is to inform him of his un- 
fitness and so save him from his inferior 
self—and incidentally save the teacher 
from the premature whitening or total 
disappearing of his capillary adornment. 
This paper is no defense of the low-aver- 
age man. But I do believe in the useful- 
ness of instructing the good average stu- 
dent of music. 


Talent Tells 


HEER TALENT 

much in the fine arts. Study for a 
lifetime is no substitute for lack of a 
genuine native gift or for an inborn sense 
of beauty. He whom I call the average 
student has an adequate endowment of 
these things, not enough to push him to 
the top, but enough to make him a power 
for great good in his community. I have 
faith in him. If he is at all aggressive 
he can lift up his voice in favor of true 


counts for very 


art, he can organize and direct groups of 
people eager to get from under the weight 
of a dull existence. Almost everyone 
longs for proof of a feality that is 
spiritual, something different from the 
world we perceive through our senses. 
This longing explains the rush for the 
better class of movies (that is as far up 
as some minds can go); the interest in 
religion; and, when the inquiring intellect 
is yet too timid to face the problems of 
religion, it accounts for the compelling 
appeal of the fine arts. Spiritual reality 
moves close to us in beautiful music. 
There are no intellcctual barriers, no ques- 
tions of creed and theory, to hold it off. 
The man of moderate attainments in 
music, provided his capacities be trained 
to their highest possible point, and pro- 
vided he have a sensible and wholesome 
theory of life, may do important work in 
the world. 


The School’s Problem 


OW WHAT can our schools of 

music do for the good average stu- 
dent? And what is the best system of in- 
struction for him? 

In endeavoring to answer these ques- 
tions I shall confine myself to general 
principles and shall not discuss matters 
of detail such as methods of teaching har- 
mony, counterpoint, or pianoforte technic. 

In the first place, I believe that a course 
of study in music should emphasize the 
intellectual element in music and do all 
that is possible to cultivate the student’s 
intellectual capacities. There are several 
reasons for this. One is that the intel- 
lect is much more easily trained than the 
emotions. The good student usually has 
a good mind, though he may lack the en- 
thusiasm of a high and noble emotion, 


the thing that transmutes talent into 
genius. 
Another reason is that the schools 


Vu 
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must combat the prevailing popular notion 
that music is an entertainment, a good time 
—nothing more. There is much in mod- 
ern life to give help to this notion—the 
terrific success of men of no brains but 
with a pleasing voice or a “knack” for 
“composition;” the entertaining quality of 
almost all the music that the phonograph 
record is making immortal; the vast 
amount of music served with your meals; 
and the fear with which even some teach- 
ers of music regard music that calls for 
a little analysis and study. 
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The University School 


A THIRD REASON for stressing the 
intellectual in our teaching of music 
applies especially to schools incorporated 
in universities. Here we musicians are on 
the defensive. We have constantly to 
meet the criticism that music is not on a 
level of dignity with other intellectual 
pursuits. The statement is not usually 
made in so bald a form, for university 
people are a polite lot, but I think we all 
feel that our beloved art is generally rated 
much lower than the subjects taught in 
the schools of science, history or the clas- 
sics. But this would not be the case if 
it were generally realized that the study 
of music offers a wonderful field for intel- 
lectual prowess. This is so not only in 
composition, an excessively difficult sub- 


ject, but in the department of applied 
music, in which the intellectual element 
takes the form of comprehending the 


music to be performed. Much playing 
and singing that we hear shows the lack 
of just this intellectual background. 

I have no sympathy with the views of 
some critics of our system of teaching 
music, views which have their root in the 
false aesthetic which I have just men- 
tioned, namely, that music is an entertain- 
ment, nothing more. These critics are 
quite ignorant of the very great part 
played by the intellect in the producing 
or reproducing of music. Any sugges- 
tion of “midnight oil,” “the professorial,” 
or “the academic” fills them with horror. 
The study of harmony only dries up the 
springs of inspiration. In a word, away 
with mental discipline so far as music is 
concerned. 


Masters’ Midnight Oil 


HE PEOPLE on the inside know 

better. They know that the works of 
the greatest masters simply reel with mid- 
night oil, and that many of the greatest 
masterpieces, such as the B Minor Mass 
of Bach, 
Symphony, the Messiah, Parsifal, and 
Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue are 
terribly “academic.” And the men that 
wrote these picces knew well the grind 
of contrapuntal discipline. 

Probably the native inspiration of our 
American composers is as abounding as 
that of most of the French composers. 
But the Americans fall in the rear of the 
French on the intellectual side, the sheer 
mastery of the craft. To cure this 
deficiency our schools should strengthen 
the course of study that leads to this 
mastery. 

One of the ways in which the schools 
can bolster up their bulwarks is to lead 
their students into an intimate acquaintance 
with the great musical classics of the older 
and present generations. Jt is a recog- 
nized fact that the American student, 
whether of music or of any other subject, 
may master work that is assigned, but shows 
little spirit of adventure into the domain 
of the not required. He plays nicely the 
Beethoven sonata that his instructor picks 
out for him, but it does not occur to him 
to read over the sonatas printed just be- 
fore and after the one he is studying. 
He listens carefully and appreciatively to 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, and raves 
about Wagner, but it never occurs to him 


the Jupiter Symphony, the Ninth’ 


to find out what happens after the cur- 
tain goes up. It is important that our 
graduates realize the very great necessity 
of a background for work they do in 
music, whether as performers or as teach- 
ers. Every musician should have scraped 
at one time or another a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the great literature of music. 
Without this his teaching will be only half 
effective. Most people are very narrow 
in their taste and knowledge. We all 
know of the traditional warfare between 
the organ and the piano. We know how 
little the singer cares for orchestral or 
chamber music. ~Now ‘the professor of 
music may do much to combat this. ten- 


didate for the Ph.D. in English is re- 
quired to know his Shakespeare, his 
Milton, and others. Why should not the 
candidate for the Mus. B. know his Bach 
and his Brahms, his Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Wagner, and have some acquaintance 
with William Byrd of the older period 
and Debussy or Strauss of the recent era? 

The strength of the student’s intell- 
lectual power should be built up from an 
acquaintance with music from the inside. 
To quote Horatio Parker: “the best way 
to understand and appreciate music is to 
make it.” Even if a student may show 
no promise of doing important composi- 
tion, there is no better training for prac- 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH 
Professor of Music, Yale University 


dency to narrowness. He may bring the 
pianist into a knowledge of the great 
organ music of Bach and Franck, he may 
teach the violinist the wisdom of knowing 
the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven, and 
he may even (but this is indeed difficult) 
do something toward illuming the long 
solemn countenance of the organist into a 
sunrise of smiles by convincing him that 
The Mikado and the Blue Danube 
Walts are good music even if they do 
not happen to be fugal or contrapuntal. 
This is an intensely practical matter. 
Students should be required to study a 
vast number of scores of all sorts and to 
submit to examination in a very broad 
ficld of musical literature. 


The School’s Opportunity 


UR SCHOOLS are in a position to 

do much toward the improv‘ment of 
the taste and effectiveness of tg -ad- 
uates, and through them of th. ‘'geheral 
community, by insisting on this very study. 
It is not enough that our teachers and 
performers know only a few “old-time 
favorites.” They must know also the 
more recondite compositions of the great 
masters, which are after all the basis of 
the whole structure of music. The can- 


tical work as a musician than to go through 
a course of composition of the fugue, the 
sonata, and smaller forms, and, under 
favorable conditions, to do work in or- 
chestral writing. The man or woman of 
average ability, the person I am writing 
about, can do this thing with surprising 
excellence. And as for the player or 
singer, the superior intelligence with which 
he attacks his problems may be gained 
to no small degree from his first-hand 
knowledge of the mysterious process of 
composition. 


The Modern Music Problem 


I HAVE: IMPLIED my great respect 
for the old masters in certain of my 
remarks. What should be the attitude of 
the teacher toward modern music and 
what attitude should he encourage in his 
pupils? In the first place, it is salutary 
for a certain type of ultra-conservative 
student to receive an occasional jolt from 
a real piece of modern music. A harsh 
dissonance is good for him. So much 
mellifluence issues from the horns of our 
phonographs' and from the sweetened 
mouths of our public singers as to arouse 
a craving for the sour, lemon taste of 
present-day dissonance. Whenever roman- 


ticism becomes sentimentality, 
pressiveness descends to gush, 
opened to the hard, cruel ery 0 
modernist. This is the strong po’ 
the gospel of the Stravinskis. A y 
point in their practice is the forsaki 
high, noble emotion for either no 
tion at all (pure rationalism and— 
ism), or an emotion that is bestia 
dregs of the composite inner life“ ‘0 
great cities. * 
The student should be taught r 
fear modern music, but to discrir 
between a healthy growth of a new 
of expression on the one hand, a 
the other hand a caricature of all t 
held lovely. The conservative mus 
group all modern composers unde 
head of decadent and revolutionary 
heap them all in the waste basket, 
modernists shock and anger us, but . 
like Charles Martin Loeffler and / 
Bax, show us how to carry on int 
Cuties the fine thought of our ( 
ing and beauty-loving musical ai 


The Experimenters — 
UCH MODERN music is f 
experimental, But the public 
to believe that these experiments. a 
ways successful, and the experir 
feels injured if he is adversely crit 
People who live near chemical 1 
tories, however, know better. They 
hear strange rumblings, and now an 
they see the laboratory carelessly bl 
self up, so perilous is its existence 
a band of raw students inside : 
they know not what ingredients. | 
a similar fear when I enter a conce 
with a program of modern music ahi 
me. What if the unsympathetic vibr 
of a terrible compound of tones 
wreck the building ?—say six trumpe 
four trombones sitting hard on as 
different notes within an octave? 
One of the striking forms Which 
ern “lively art’ shas assumed is 
Here we have a delightful divers 
new instrumentation of great cley 
and attractiveness. The unfortunate 
about jazz is that its allurements ha 
many people (thoughtful and thou; 
alike) to herald it as a great Ar 
contribution to musical art, indee 
only real contribution. Here the 
beats in time with the pulse of Am 
life, so we are told. But the fall: 
the argument lies in ‘the incompk 
of the jazz artist’s vision of Ar 
To him America is Forty-second | 
glittering expensive hotels, cabarets, 
ical comedies, fine clotiess taxis, bai 
and all the show and pomp of mone 
money getting. All this finds its. 
ful portraiture in jazz. But | : 
artist is rarely found roaming amo! 
hills of Vermont; he is not often di 
absorbed in a view of gol 
stretching for miles over a prairie. 
quiet, idealistic, religious America 
America of good books, of great pi 
—this America is a blank to him, 
the most an unspeakable bore. — 


The Jazz Problem 

AZZ SHOULD BE admitted int 
schools and colleges for what 
worth, for there are times when 
more appropriate than a Bach 
a Ss one should not quarre 
the humor that is in it. But its c 
delightful and fresh at first, soon f} 
to injure. Its monotonous rhyth 
varied as the chug- -chug of a steam et 


phony.” In a certain absolute se 


is true, but if we make a compar 
(Continued on page 531 


Oxford Dictionary 
omance as “A tale in verse 
he adventures of some hero 
’ or, in prose, a narrative in 
ene and incidents are very 
dinary life.” On the other 
ord Classic which is usually 
the word Romantic is variously 
work of the first rank.” 
tes in addition for the qual- 
te and Restraint.” 

more comes nearer the point 
s, in relation to music, “In 
beauty of form is first and 
content subordinate. In roman- 
tional content is first and 


m says, with regard to poetry, 
metres, but thought so passionate 
. . that it has an architec- 
form but spirit alone which 
in poetry. It has been said 
ism is another name for the 
etry,” and that all good com- 
been romanticists. 


-Romanticists 
ms to imply that classic com- 
as distinguished from the ro- 
1, are not good, or not so good 
which again would seem to be 
y, for the term classical cer- 
tes the standard work, one 
survived the criticism of the 
( igh possessing intrinsic excel- 
wn, 
e matter further, Pater has 
spirit of Romanticism goes 
desire of mere beauty, and adds 
der, the element of the new 
If this be true, then the Ro- 
one generation may fail to 
next; and it is admitted that 
call beauty is, after all, a matter 
the endless confusion in the defi- 
anticism, will it not be bet- 
the foundations of the mat- 
of these shifting sands of 


is, succinctly stated, a 
tyle. Now we can distinguish 
4 mental plane only’ by their 
forth various emotions. 

m of Romanticism as distin- 
Classicism is a psychological 
istinction applies to literature 
oth of which, in_themselves, 
of thought or the result of 
Jn paper one is expressed in 
he other in various shaped 
use the medium of sound, 
the irregular vibrations of 
er through the regular vi- 
one. The thoughts repre- 
ital point—are, however, not 
gible, but a jumble of words 
f notes signifies nothing. In 
must be organized. 


ess of Composition 
IZATION of either words 


we understand the process of 
Composition is necessary to 


position has been defined as 
osing and arranging words 
” This definition of litera- 
equally well to music. The 
2 in music is that it make 
that is not all. There is an- 
ty element; this we call 


Romanticism in Music 
By HERBERT WESTERBY 


siyle. Sense and style are the criteria in 
all musical and literary art. 

The methods of employing these ele- 
ments of sense and style (matter and man- 
ner) in musical art vary considerably 
according as the appeal is directed mainly 
to the intellect or the emotions and as the 
work is intended for the young or old, 
for the dullard or man of intellect. 

Taking the matter, however, by itself, 
we would say that it must: 

1. Make sense; that is, appeal to the in- 

tellect. 

2. Develop its ideas sentence by sentence. 

3. Give an idea of definite form, of unity. 

A. Key relationship must prevail. 
B. The component parts of the com- 
position as a whole must be related, 
Presuming that these conditions are satis- 
factorily dealt with, we may pass by the 
matter, or materials, of the structure. 


Intellectual Appeal 


S° FAR, be it noted, the appeal is to the 

intellect, that is, there must be a mes- 
sage for the average mind. Just beyond 
this the question of style steps, in. Barely 
stated, style in music may be defined as the 
Manner of presentation and may be classi- 
fied as declamatory, introspective, expres- 
sive, sympathetic, religious, tragic, humor- 
ous, meditative and dramatic. This list, 
though not all-inclusive, gives some of the 
ingredients of style in composition, assisted 
in its interpretation by light and shade, 
emphasis, and relaxation, boldness and 
coyness, serenity and restlessness, and 
other qualities, all of which reflect per- 
sonality or individuality of style. The 
tragic nobility of Beethoven, the brooding 
sentimentality of Tschaikowsky and the 
langorous tracery of Chopin, all are in- 
stances of this. 


Emotions of Poetry and Music 


| bes BOTH poetry and music the emotions 
are or should be aroused, and the suc- 
cess with which this is accomplished is the 
measure of their beauty of style; and 
really it is this feature of beauty of style, 
in its power to arouse the emotions, which 
is the determining factor in both classic 
and romantic music. Without it no classic 
is worthy of the name, nor would it live 
long enough to be rightly so-called. In 
enjoying a classic the beauty of style 
comes first, and the microscope afterwards. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 
whether it be classic or romantic; and, 
that being so, are not these terms parti- 
colored statements of the same thing? 

We have now considered the deciding 
factor in both classic and romantic art 
to be beauty of style and not beauty of 
form, yet the terms are to some extent 
synonymous. Romanticism has been defined 
as the spirit of poetry or the divine afflatus, 
and perhaps it would help if we consider 
what the spirit of poetry really is. Usually 
we characterize it, apart from subordinate 
rhyme and rhythm (matters of form), as 
the presence of thoughts beautifully ex- 
pressed and the absence of the merely 
prosaic, the merely intellectual. 

“In poetry” savs Mr. Aldis, “of what- 
ever kind, the poet must keep always in 
touch with beauty. He may be quict and 
tender, fantastic and wild, or earnest and 
impassioned so long as it is in praise of 
the sense of beauty which has inspired 
him;” and, as music has been termed the 
“poetry of sound,” we look also for that 
same beauty of inspiration in music which 
we find in poetry. Music, as the chief of 
the arts, belongs to the realm of emotion. 


It displays the innermost feelings of the 
composer and, without the power to arouse 
the hearer, it is valueless; like poetry it 
belongs to the inner life. 


Two Types of Beauty 


HERE are, however, two types of 
emotional beauty; the characteristic 
and the ideal. 

Characteristic beauty is denoted by an 
intrinsic attribute. Just as every instru- 
ment has a character of its own, so every 
musical composition has a_ psychological 
bearing, though perhaps an unccnscious 
one. Its title and form afford a descriptive 
clue, but to possess characteristic beauty 
it must “ring true,” be in accordance with 
life. Hence in all these forms of char- 
acteristic or descriptive music, such as 
works entitled “Dawn,” “The Fountain,” 
“Pastoral Scenes,” “Berceuse,’ “Barca- 
rolles,” “Hunting Scenes,” we expect some- 
thing not easily described but quickly 
recognized when the master-hand has 
produced it. The peculiar charm of the 
work has made a successful appeal to the 
emotions. 

Ideal or symbolic beauty appeals to a 
sense higher than that of form or descrip- 
tive characterization; it is symbolic of 
deeper feelings, of something beyond in 
the regions of the sublime; and the com- 
monest of forms can be idealized by the 
divine breath of inspiration. 

These two types of beauty are, how- 
ever, not stationary. It is true that “Art 
is long and time is fleeting,” but art is 
also progressive. It has been said by the 
philosopher, Schelling, that there is a mo- 
ment of highest development in nature 
after which comes a decline. So in art, 
there is gradual progress to a climax in 
some manifestation, be it formal, character- 
istic or ideal. Musical art may begin with 
a warble and end in a choral symphony. 
In accordance with man’s limited but pro- 
gressive powers, the conception of beauty 
must likewise broaden and ascend. What 
may arouse ecstasy in primitive man, may 
be regarded indifferently by the twentieth 
century. 

Thus, we come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that there is only one standard of 
beauty, a progressive one, and that stand- 
ard is both romantic and classic, romantic 
in the present because it is new and daring, 
the latest manifestation of beauty, and 
classic in the past when its beauty has 
become almost a commonplace, and yet has 
proved the evolution of the fittest. 


An Hypothesis 


R. CECIL GRAY in his powerful 
“Survey of Contemporary Music” pre- 
sents the hypothesis, “Romanticism is the 
specifically musical element in art.” This al- 
most implies that romanticism is summed up 
in music, a standpoint obviously incorrect 
and indeed negatived by the same author’s 
statement that, “All romantic art contin- 
ually aspires towards the condition of 
music.” 
That being so, it is surely confusing to 


pr° one art in terms of another; it is 
an * that will not work out. To 
speak ie specifically sculptural art in 
music lea. to loose thinking. The fact is 
that— 


1. The characteristic of good music, its 
power of exalting and intensifying the 
emotions, can belong also to the other arts. 

2. The arts are complementary, one to 
the other, not competitive. Each makes its 
appeal in its own way through the various 
senses, 
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3. Romanticism is the manifestation of 
emotional development common to all the 
arts, and is therefore ever progressive. 

The romanticism of to-day is not the 
same as that of two hundred years ago. 
The romanticism of Bach is not that of 
Schonberg and Bela Bartok, and two hun- 
dred years hence, what is left of the 
romanticism of to-day, will surely, by survi- 
val of the fittest, yield the classic of that 
age. “All romantic art is a swan song,” 
and “The art history of every civilization, 
viewed collectively, is the progress from 
classic to romantic value.” It follows that 
the true interpretation of romanticism is a 
comparative one, and one ever progressive. 


A Distinguishing Feature 


HE distinguishing feature of roman- 

ticism is its emotional stress, and, 
since music is undoubtedly the best inter- 
preter of the emotions, “the romantic move- 
ment attains its fuller expression,” in music, 
But it is as incorrect to infer that roman- 
ticism is “summed up” in music, as to avow 
that all the arts are likewise represented 
in the “divine art.” No, the spirit of 
romanticism springs from the human 
breast; it is not “specifically musical,” but 
intrinsically human. 

Also, it is surely claiming too much for 
music to say that literature and painting 
express the values of the music of the 
period. On the contrary it is better to 
point out that the arts of any period express 
the reaction of human emotions as aroused 
by unusual experiences, as, for instance, 
the devastating effect of a great war. 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones has been recently 
deglaiming on the vicious enthroning of 
ugliness in art, “perpetrated either by those 
who sought by sheer eccentricity to attract 
that attention which was rightly denied to 
technical incompetence or by men who, in 
obedience to ephemeral vogue, were not 
ashamed deliberately to abuse a genuine 
talent.” From the time of Strauss to the 
present day the same wave characterized 
by excruciating and meaningless discords, 
has been passing over and has almost sub- 
merged musical art. 

No doubt the movement is to some ex- 
tent a revolt against old-fashioned and 
out-of-date rules; but only students are 
bound by these and the discipline is bene- 
ficial. The less we hear of mere technical 
trickery and the more of true beauty, the 
better is the average hearer pleased. It can- 
not be denied that he is the greater artist 
who can fling aside his chains and soar on 
the wings of inspiration. 

We are now back to the foundation and 
are entitled to conclude that: 

1. Romanticism is the latent and ever 
progressive manifestation of the emotional 
sense of true beauty, 

2. The Romanticism of the present ulti- 
mately becomes the Classicism of the past. 
The two styles can, however, exist at one 
period according to the model selected; 
thus Mendelssohn has been fitly termed, 
and no doubt was, the “backwash of 
classicism,” in an age of romanticism, 
when new ideals were taking shape in the 
minds of Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and 
others. He chose the older models: his 
was the conservative mind that looks out 
over the past. 

To-day in our own country there are 
composers who, like Lot’s wife, still look 
backwards, but men do not progress by 
looking backwards. Neither should the 
“new wine” of Romanticism be poured 
into “old bottles” to result in cubism or a 
blatant succession of fifths. Then, instead 
ef poetry we behold “broken pottery.” 
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By Reginald W. Martin 


THE average piano student would not 
think of approaching an academic study in 
the same desultory and inconsequential 
manner he does his piano practice. 

Practicing is not playing one piece after 
another (with an occasional popular “jazz” 
piece thrown in), or even in the repetition 
a given number of times of a piece, a 
study or exercise. The study hour at the 
piano must be approached with a purpose 
entirely removed from that of trying to 
strike so many keys, or play so many 
pages. 


mind. The mechanical phase is quite sec- 
ondary. 

One may obtain good results by reading 
the music away from the instrument, learn- 


ing the notes, the fingering, the expres- 
sion and so forth. This requires concen- 
tration. 


Here are a few good rules: 

Never play a wrong note; play slowly 
enough that you do not make mistakes. 

Never use the wrong fingering; if you 
use the wrong fingering twice you have 
formed a habit which you will have to 
break, hence your time is worse than 
wasted. 

Think of what you are doing; do not 
play first and think afterwards. You 
would not dream of trying to learn trig- 
onometry by seeing how fast you could 
read through the text-book. 

Do not play a piece at all until you 
know it. Practice it. Take each measure 
or phrase and practice it slowly and pa- 
tiently until it is fixed in your mind. You 
will thus save yourse.f much time and con- 
siderable distress. 


The Student ‘“‘Takes Stock” - 


By W. A. Smith 


ACCOMPLISHING a work is overcoming 
the resistance it involves. And where 
is the greater part of this resistance? 
Is it in the piano? Is it in the clumsy 
fingers? Is it in the notation of the 
printed page? Perhaps partly so. But 
is not the greater part of the struggle in 
the overcoming of the inertia in one’s 
self? 

Music is not a thing to amuse its stu- 
dents. It is a fine art. As such its dev- 
otees must become its willing servants. 
Self must be overcome and the best of our 
efforts laid on the altar of music. 

To do this it is well that one “takes 
stock ;” and for this purpose the follow- 
ing questionnaire is proposed: 

Do I love my ways. better than the ways 
of music? 

Am I ready to meet and overcome my- 
self? 

Can I do unpleasant tasks pleasantly? 
Just pleasantly, no scowling? 

Can I take strong ‘criticism graciously? 

Do I know the meaning of constancy? 

Can and will I listen to the instructor of 
my choosing instead of to what other 
people say? 

Am I willing to set aside my likes and 
dislikes, my feelings and excuses, that I 
may learn the real spirit of music? 

Do I know how to appreciate a faithful 
instructor when he does not do my way? 

Do I need a strong, energetic teacher 
to direct my efforts, to lead my ways of 
thinking, to guide my practice; or am I 
satisfied to amuse myself with an art many 
times larger than I? 


“Before all things this is an age of ex- 
periment, of preoccupation with technical 
resources; and synthetic products of the 
laboratory are as common in music as 
they are in commerce.” 

—H. Sypney M. Lewis, 


Primarily, practicing means training the 


L 
Musicians and Their Hair 


By Emil A. Bertl 


Musicau sounds, and how they affect 


‘the growth of hair may seem an incredible 


subject. 

But M. Henri de Parville, the French 
physicist, has advanced the following 
theory, after research and general statisti- 
cal surveys. 

He claims that eleven per cent. of all 
musicians are bald, through the result of 
undue exposure to the wrong musical vi- 
brations. 

His theory is that the well-known action 
of music‘on the nervous system affects the 
nutrition of the bodily tissues and thus 
has an influence on the hair, and he claims 
that observations support this view. 

The influence, however, is not always 
the same. 

All male pianists have a wealth of hair, 
and it is found’ that playing the piano and 
violin have an especially beneficial effect, 
as do also, in a lesser degree, the violon- 


cello, the harp and the double bass. 


Players of the flute and clarinet get 
much less hirsute stimulation, their locks 
showing a very perceptible thinning by the 
age of fifty. 

The harm’done is among players of 
brass instruments, and those who make 
much use of the cornet and the horn ad- 
vance rapidly toward baldness; players 
of the trombone lose at least sixty 
per cent. of their hair in about five years. 

Oboe players, through intense exertion 
in the blowing through a small reed, are 
also amongst those who become bald. 

This, of course, should not be taken 
too seriously when contemplating the 
study of the various instruments; as cli- 
mate, as well as the conditions of water 
used upon* the head, combined with the 
effects of the various soaps and sham- 
poo oils, have an equal effect upon the 
individual’s hirsute appearance. 


The Game of Listening 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Do you know that there are lessons for 
the ear, as well as for the eye, which must 
be taught. to read, and for the hands 
which must be taught to write, and play 
upon musical instruments? 

These lessons are to teach the ear to 
listen, 

Now one can: hear you laughing and 
saying that is one thing you do not need, 
that you can listen without being taught. 

Well, let us see. 

Here is a very simple little melody. 


Of course, by just looking at it you 
can read the notes well enough for your 
hands to play them at once. 

But suppose you had never seen the 
notes and somebody else played them, could 
you tell me what kind of notes they are, 
in what time the little piece is written, 
how far apart the notes are, and whether 
they go up or down? 


When you can do this, then you will 


have learned to listen; but in the mean- 
while, suppose we make a game of this 
and play it just as we play anagrams to 
learn how to spell, and authors to teach 
us the names of writers and their books. 

When there are a number of you chil- 
dren together, choose a leader and have 
that one sit down to the piano. The others 
must sit with their backs to it, so they 
cannot possibly see what the leader is 
doing. 

Then strike one note. Strike it again 
an octave higher; then an octave lower; 
and see who can tell what the difference 
in pitch should be named. 

After this strike two notes together and 
see who can tell how many are sounding. 
Then strike C, follow it with FE, and see 
if they can tell how far apart they are. 

The more you learn of music, the more 
interesting this game will become. I would 
suggest that you take your lesson each 
week, make a game of it with your 
friends, and all see if you can hear the 
musical sounds that are played, as well 
as you can see the signs which stand for 
them on the printed page. 


Professional Etiquette 


By W. E. Fink 


Twat music has reached high recognition 
in the professional world is evidenced by 
the fact that it now is on the curricula of 
many of our large universities and that its 
theory and practice is taught even in the 
grammar and high schools throughout the 
country. To maintain this standard will 
require a careful study of common prac- 
tices and the observance of clean profes- 
sional ethics, by those within the teaching 
pale. 

In the profession of medicine the doctor 
refuses to accept the patient who has been 
under the treatment of another physician, 
till the first has had an honorable dis- 
charge, except as it be for consultation. 
But how about the music teaching profes- 
sion? In general, the student changing 
teachers is not only warmly welcomed but 
also is regaled with the idea that all his 
former instruction has been along lines 
quite unsuited to his needs. 

As an example of the ethics in practice, 


a young man had been studying with a 
prominent teacher for ten years, till he 
became a fine exponent of his methods. 
After maintaining for some time a studic 
of his own, he sent one of his best pupils 
to his former teacher, for advanced work. 
This pupil met with nothing but lively con- 
demnation of his former instruction, till 
he mentioned the name of his former 
teacher. The older man had thrown his 
boomerang and was left helpless—of 
course, as he deserved, losing a desirable 
pupil, as well as others who would have 
followed. 

With the more enlightened conditions 
developing from the wider-spread musical 
culture of our days, the far-sighted 
teacher will drop all practices calculated 
to deter the advancement of fellow-pro- 
fessionals and will devote his time to forti- 
fying his artistic and business methods by 
uprightness and high ideals in all his deal- 
ings with both pupils and the public. 


One Key at a 


, By Charles Kne 


Some pupils, after sever 
sons (I do not say music 
still unable to tell key sig 
The fault may be due to an 
arrangement of instruction 
take up the keys in an irr 
one key here and another on ¢ 
remotely related, a jumble of 
sharps. By 

One key ought to be thorou hi 
stood before another is take 2 
should be introduced in the o 
tionship, major and relative r 
the circle of fifths, incladingll ne 
scale) the tonic sub- dominan n 


gios. 
After the pupil has a hotell 
scales, chords and arpeggios, 
arrange his practice so as | 
week to a major scale, the 
tive minor, and so on until he 
major and minor scales at his : 
Such a drill will give the pup 
knowledge of key signatures and 
over the keyboard that canno ‘be 
in any other way. B 


Indoor Relay Race i 


By La Von Edsell 


a 
children, and to arouse scale enthi 
indoor relay race is a happy pla 
teacher as well as for the pupil 

Have nine pupils, who hav: 
of the major scales, to enter 
vide these pupils into three 
three in each group. 

The children form in rs 
same distance from the blackbos 
teacher has already prepared tl 
paper, upon which she has writ 
notes of three scales. She g 
to the first child in each grou 
does not look at the name of 
is to spell until he walks to hi 
blackboard. = 4 

Now the race has really 
of the three pupils at the boat 
first scale which is named on h’ 
paper and returns rapidly to 
He gives the slip to the second 
group, who goes to the board a’ 
the second scale. Then the thi 
given the slip of paper and I 
third and last scale for his gi 

The group which first con 
writing of the three scalegiy 


not eligible By enter the race 
ers for their chosen group. 
Sometimes the scales may be 


ture, and then again, serie , 
letter names of the scales in 
placing the desired sharps a 
the letters. 


Unused Facul ; 


By Hope Stodé 


4 


Att have brains, eyes, — 
chords, what not; but the ques 
they put to use? William James’ 
that man uses only a small 
brain capacity. It takes dete 
effort to bring one’s self in 
the will. The ideal is too of 
of no work, plenty of food 
inertia. 

Yet, although it be far fro 
contemplation to make the 
thoughts, even the imaginat 
the behest, this, in actuali 
the only means of blessedne 


LF-HELP, as a name, is self-explan- 
itory. Its practical application, espe- 
ally in reference to the music student, 
. phase of it that we shall consider. 
st for the brief time spent each week 
-he instructor, the student is his own 
5 Hence it is evident that for the 
greater part of his time the student 
wn upon his. own resources. What 
hese resources? Briefly, they are 
s intelligence, acquired knowledge, and 
yerance, } 
ive or inborn intelligence is a very 
over-rated faculty. Experience has 
, that the person who learns quickly 
isily frequently fails to measure up, 
long run, with his slower but more 
ering comrades. This is in accord 
1e “easy come, easy go” principle well 
to all. Therefore, speed in acquir- 
iowledge or skill is no evidence of 
te success. 
-e is only one characteristic upon 
reliable hopes of future success may 
ced and that is the largely self- 
ed one of accuracy. To many people 
ted with the arts this may seem tco 
lical a term. But can it be gain- 
tat the essence of art is accuracy in 
ing emotional and sometimes intel- 
phases of life? It seems safe to 
it the degree of success attained by 
< of art is in direct proportion to the 
cy with which its projections impinge 
he senses of the observer cr listener. 


The Student and Accuracy 


TUNATELY for the student, ac- 
racy, as I mentioned before, is 
self-developed. Temperament, col- 
nee and similar artistic devices may 
ied or imitated; not so accuracy. 
ibit or practice of it may be copied 
thers; but the thing itself must come 
ne’s own volition. So that the first 
x consideration in the development 
f-help is the degree to which ac- 
functions when the pupil is cut off 
he espionage of his teacher. 

a commonplace among teachers that 
per cent. of the errors exhibited at 
by pupils could (and should) have 
moved by the pupil during practice. 
tance, mistakes in fingering, where 
sering is marked in the music, are 
mable and the time devoted to cor- 
‘them during the lesson is, from an 
ic viewpoint, absolutely wasted. 
me applies to errors in time and 
Notes, fingering and time are purely 
ical. They require the expenditure 
ler ingenuity nor imagination. Yet 
te bedrocks upon which artistic 
ction of music rests. 

pupil who sets himself to learn 
very limited amount of music, but 
2 it with absolute accuracy has 
| the first general principles of self- 
“he amount of music learned is of 
sequence; energy and_ intelligence 
> concentrated upon the accuracy 
hich it is learned. 


The Minute Waltz 


VAY of example, let us take the 
opin Waltz Op. 64, No. 1, (“Minute 
» We will assume this to be the 
new assignment. I set myself in 
is place. I glance over the first 
At the end of the twentieth measure 
double bar, evidently the end of 
‘Section of the piece. I decide then 
e that it is upon those first twenty 
S that I will turn my energy. 

nee at the key signature, five flats; 
D flat, a comfortable scale under 
Is; that is satisfying and pleasant 
Of, A look at the time signature; 
arter time, waltz time; also pleas- 
hink of. I glance along the left 
ve; four measures rest : good news 
Seginning with the fifth measure, 
Peculiar circumstance; the second 
‘¢ Counts of measures five, six, 


Self-Help in Music Study— 
What It Is—What It Does 


By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Mr. Kountz is a well-known musician and critic of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


vama. His “Sleepy Hollow Tune” and other 
tionally successful. His article upon 


inspiring and practical. 


seven and eight are exactly alike: more 
good news. Furthermore the whole of 
the left hand part of measures five and 
seven as well as of six and eight are 
exactly the same; still more good news. 

Seated at the piano, I lay my left hand 
upon the chord that occupies the second 
count of measure five, A-flat, D-flat and 
F; thumb on F, second finger on D-flat 
and fifth finger on A-flat; feels comfort- 
able. I try the third finger on the middle 
note; feels still more comfortable. I now 
glance back at the first count of the meas- 
ure occupied by D-flat. Obviously the 
fifth finger will go there, 


Saving Motion 


TRY out the first three counts of the 

measure and then I note that I can 
save myself considerable motion by spread- 
ing the fingering a bit, that is, by using 
the fifth finger on the first D-flat and, 
reading upward, the fourth, second and 
first fingers on the chord. I try it over a 
few times; very good. I move on to the 
next measure and find only one new fea- 
ture, the first note; fifth finger again and 
the same fingers for the chord. I play 
these two measures over, one after the 
other, some fifteen or twenty times as a 
continuous exercise. 

Relaxing a bit, by changing the mental 
focus, I glance over the left hand part of 
the first twenty measures and find that I 
have already learned the left hand part of 
measures five, six, seven, eight, thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, or a full half 
of the left hand part of the first twenty 
measures; more good news. I continue in 


the same style with measures nine, ten, gether from the beginning ; 


compositions have been excep- 


“Self-Help in Music Study” ts both 
It will help both the student and the amateur. 


eleven and twelve which, with some very 
little changes, are the same as measures 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty. 
Within ten minutes of actual practice I 
have learned the left hand part of my 
alloted twenty measures; fair progress! 


The Right Hand 


NOW turn my attention to the right 
hand part and find, playing through the 

first four measures very slowly, that they 
lie very comfortably under the hand with- 
out a single change of position. I continue 
on to the end of measure seven where I 
come upon a steep ascent straight up the 
staff. Obviously it is the D-flat major scale. 
I go back tothe beginning of measure seven 
and play it and measure eight over a few 
times, still slowly, to get the “feel” of this 
change of figure. Having gotten this to 
my temporary satisfaction, I continue on 
through the next two measures. 

Measure ten, offers (with its mordanted 
E-flat) the first real nut to crack. No less 
than twenty-five playings (at first very 
slowly) of this measure with its tricky 
fingering will satisfy. The same applies 
to similar measures twelve, eighteen and 
twenty. Wearying a little of this right 
hand business by this time, I refresh my- 
self by going through the left hand part 
from measure four to measure twenty-one; 
then back to the right hand part, beginning 
with the tricky measure number ten, then 
the other tricky measures, twelve, eighteen 
and twenty; then back to the beginning 
and through the whole right hand part. 

A farewell glance through the left hand 
part and then very slowly both hands to- 
two or three 
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more times through, still very slowly, and 
I am ready to step out with it a bit. In 
less than a half hour’s practice I have the 
first twenty measures of a musical master- 
That is self- 
application, evidently 
nothing more or less than slow, painstaking 
accuracy. 
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piece pretty well in hand. 


help in practical 


Economy and Study 


OW, for a glance at the economic 

side, let us suppose that a pupil, 
instead of taking this Chopin waltz thus 
accurately learned to his teacher, takes it 
to him in such shape as to require fifteen 
minutes for corrections. If he is paying 
the teacher at the rate of three dollars for 
a half-hour lesson, the pupil has thrown 
away one dollar and a half cold cash; or, 
should the teacher’s rate be higher or 
lower, a proportionate amount. Nor does 
this take into consideration: (1) the loss 
of time which the pupil wasted while 
supposedly practicing; (2) the loss of the 
time which the pupil will have to devote 
to practicing the same piece before the 
next lesson; (3) progress lost during the 
wasted time; (4) the loss of advance 
knowledge which the teacher would have 
imparted to him during that part of the 
lesson that had to be used for correcting 
mistakes; (5) the loss to the pupil of that 
very valuable feeling of confidence that an 
accurate learning would have instilled and 
which would have acted as a kind of 
inspiration for future work; and (6) the 
lamentable loss of interest on the part of 
the teacher toward the slip-shod work of 
the pupil. Of these, the last is probably 
the most costly. 


Specific Advantages 


WE MAY now pass on to a more gen- 

eral phase of self-help which may be 
covered briefly by the statement that every 
advantage offered by anything with which 
one comes in contact and, specifically, 
musical literature, the concert hall, musical 
studios, art galleries, movies, theatres, 
radio and the phonograph should be seized 
upon and studied with the same slow 
accuracy. In this way, and in this way 
only, is progress made. When all is said 
and done, the teacher can only guide. 
The pupil himself must search, discover 
and apply the fruits of his own industry 
to his work, 

Continuing this consideration of the 
general phase of self-help, it may be well, 
at this point, to lay down the maxim that 
well over ninety-five per cent. of what we 
learn is learned by imitation. The amount 
of absolutely new knowledge brought to 
light by even the outstanding intellects of 
the world is comparatively negligible. The 
overwhelming majority of their efforts are 
devoted to reorganizing such knowledge as 
is already well known. Its apparent new- 
ness in the form in which it comes from 
them is due only to the novelty of tts 
application or to the peculiar forms in 
which the knowledge has been organized. 

The fundamental need is for them to 
acquire as much knowledge as possible and, 
later, to experiment unceasingly and untir- 
ingly in finding for it a new application of 
it or a new form in which its component 
parts may be organized. Thus it is evident 
that the need of the music student is for 
constant and careful study with the object 
of acquiring a foundation of both general 
and technical knowledge and later of re- 
organizing it to meet the demands of his 
individual needs or to mold into concrete 
form the abstract images created in his 
imagination. 


Dissipating Popular Superstitions 


T WILL probably be just as well here 
to dissipate two popular superstitions. 
The first of these is the belief that a man 
who is an outstanding figure in his own 
line of work is generally a booby in prac- 


(Continued on Page 541) 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Superintendent of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


HERE IS NO field of public service 

that is more interesting and satis- 

fying than that offered by the 
teaching of music in the public schools. 
The professionally trained musician often- 
times proves to be the most resourceful 
type of teacher, and his services are in 
great demand. The professional musician 
with suitable academic qualifications will 
find in this field a real opportunity to de- 
velop in the coming generation a love for 
yocal and instrumental music not alone 
through the medium of that wonderful in- 
strument—the human voice—but in addi- 
tion through the medium of class lessons 
in the study of various instruments. A 
definite time has been set aside also for 
lessons in music appreciation, in order to 
develop a love for music as an art given to 
man for pure enjoyment. 

It is our purpose to tell how to qualify 
for public school music positions and also 
to point out the fact that there is a real 
opportunity in this field for those who 
wish to enter this great profession. Pub- 
lic school music has long been recognized 
as one of the important subjects in the 
regular public school program. The mod- 
ern educator recognizes the fact that the 
teaching of music requires the services 
of a capable music teacher and also that 
the average grade teacher is already 
carrying a big enough assignment when 
she teaches all of the so called “three 
Rs” in elementary education, 


The Platoon School 


ANY progressive communities have 

introduced the platoon school idea. 
The platoon school is the type of elemen- 
tary school in which certain special sub- 
jects such as music, physical training, 
shop, domestic arts and other special 
subjects are taught by special teachers in 
rooms adequately equipped for the partic- 
ular subjects presented. The wide-spread 
adoption of the platoon school idea has 
created a demand for teachers of music 
who are professionally trained for this 
work. While it is quite possible and prac- 
tical to use the services of regular element- 
ary teachers who can qualify to teach 
music in the earlier grades, there comes 
a time, however, that is, in the fourth and 
later years of school, when the progress 
of the children demands the use of special- 
ists who are capable of leading the pupils 
into broader fields of musical experience. 


Qualifications Wanted 
HE EDUCATOR is looking for the 


music teacher who can sing and sight- 
read acceptably and play the piano capably 
whenever called upon to do so, either as a 
soloist or an accompanist. One must love 
to sing to become a singer. It is not the 
breadth of tone but the breadth of vision 
and imagination which makes the pleasing 
singer. Vocal study and the study of public 
speaking or expression brings out person- 
ality and this surely is the key-note of suc- 
cess. The development of capable piano 
playing calls for intensive application and 
thoughtful. practice for many years. 
Those who have superior ability on the 
piano or organ, have a great advantage 
over those who are only mediocre per- 
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Opportunities for Teaching Music in the Public Schools 


By George L. Lindsay 


formers; as the former have an asset 
technically which admits them to the 
higher circles of artistic and cultural life. 
Even though one cannot express deep and 
beautiful thoughts verbally, he can com- 
mand attention because of instrumental 
skill. 

The ideal public school music teacher 
should have a cultural background. He 
should have an inherent love for the 
beautiful in all things and also possess 
factual and artistic knowledge in order 
to see clearly with broad vision. One’s 
social instincts should be well developed. 
Active participation in music and _ civic 
clubs affords opportunities for individuals 
to grow in self-expression. It has been 
said that the greatest study of man is 
man. Might we not add that the greatest 
study of man is that of investigating and 
discovering the hidden capabilities of one’s 
own self. Confidence in one’s ability is 
developed by participation in dramatics, 
chorus and solo singing; and there is 
nothing more helpful than the practice of 
leading community singing for breaking 
up a bad “inferiority complex.” The 
artistic musician will find by “taking stock” 
that he already has most of these qualifi- 
cations. He should seek opportunities to 
round-out his general cultural equipment. 


‘Preparation 


Aimee: IS no sharp line of difference 
in the preparation of the public 
school music teacher and the professional 
“general practitioner” in music, that is, 
the musician who cari play and teach piano, 
and also direct orchestras and choruses, 
and sing and teach voice. The public 
school music teacher should have adequate 
training in school music methods. There 
are normal courses in methods given by 
various state approved institutions and 
minimum standards ‘of required prepara- 
tion have been established for supervisors 
of music in elementary schools, junior high 
schools, .senior high schools and _ for 
teachers of instrumental classes in ele- 
mentary and higher schools. 

The preparation of the supervisor is 
concerned largely with methods in all 
fields of school music teaching, whereas 
the preparation of the school music teacher 
is more specialized, in that the school 
music teacher must present intensive music 
courses and handle pupils directly. The 
supervisor follows up the music work of 
the regular grade teachers who teach music 
in the daily school program, supervises 
the work of the special music teachers 
and is responsible for planning and carry- 
ing out a broad scheme of music educa- 


GEORGE LeROY LINDSAY 


George LeRoy Lindsay was born in Ashbourne, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vana, January 23, 1888, and received most of his education in Philadelphia. He holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts, and has been an instructor in 
public school music methods at the American Institute of Normal Methods in Chicago 
and Boston, and also at Temple University, Philadelphia. 

In 1918 Mr. Lindsay was elected an assistant to the Director of Music of the 


Philadelphia Public Schools. 


He organized and trained the remarkable chorus of 500 


children who sang the difficult four-part music of “The Children’s Crusade,’ by Pierne, 
in conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Philadelphia Choral Socicty. 
Under the direct supervision of Mr. Lindsay, the development of music in the senior and 
jumor high schools has placed Philadelphia in the front ranks of the large cities offer- 
ing worth-while opportunities in all kinds of music study, 

In June, 1925, Mr. Lindsay was elected Director of Music of the Philadelphia 


Public Schools. 


In September, 1925, the course of study in: music in the elementary 


schools was revised and on February 1 a new standard course in school music was 


placed in operation. 


Mr. Lindsay is a pianist, organist and composer of standing. 


Under his personal 


musical direction, one of the leading Philadelphia churches gained the distinction of 
having the largest regular attendance in the world, at a mid-week service. 


tion fitted to the needs of 
munity. The music teacher 
trained in general pedagogy 
intensive training in the p 
in music which he selects t 
requirements for music teach 
places are surprisingly low 
requirement is often ove 
heavy academic requiremen 
had a tendency to favor the t 
teacher who is musical, and ] 
cause of much inadequate mu: 
There are places where profes 
ical training is required; 
professional finds his opportunity 


The “Professional’s” © 


HE PROFESSIONAL f 
be found most useful 
music in the junior high s 
high school, and in the spe 
teaching piano, violin or other 
If professional training is a 
school authorities in lieu of 
ing, then one can secure pre 
music teaching by taking 
courses in school music met 
enter the school music teachin 
The high school graduate 
to teach school music may enter ; 
course for two, three or. four 
ing. The student who has he 
of intensive public school mi 
may begin as teacher in t 
schools. It is wise to secure a 
Bachelor of Public School 
Bachelor of Education in 1] 
similar degree; and with fo 
preparation, the graduate is 
to teach or supervise. Th 
holds a degree has a comm: 
in the eyes of the school 


of any other subject. 


Music in the Elementary ' 
HE TEACHING of m 
elementary grades is 


necessary for the child’s mus 

tion are covered, Let me 
these. Songs are presented by 
imitation, for the joy of singing 


rience. Music reading is de 
study of the three “Ts”—t 
theory—is presented. Indivic 
and the correction of the so- 
tone” or defective singer rec 
Ear training is mot over 
sembly singing gets its share | 
Glee clubs and small orchest 
veloped. The modern elem 
covers the first six years of 


Junior High Scho 


HE JUNIOR HIGH s 

of the pupils in the ea 
years, that is, in grades sev 
nine. The music teacher 
interest in drill work in g 
education has diminished, an 
field in music must: be expl 
that of massed part singin, 
voices as well as for unch 
This is the beginning of t 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 
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Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE .G: HAMILTON, M.A. 


* 
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Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


This deoartment is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


ar 


Class Lesson 


Meee iano to beginners. Is there 
musie published especially for class 
k? How many should there be in each 
's to make it profitable to each one? 
ou really think that peaetine Sane 
fiano playing is a success’ Should one 
two pianos? A fen &, 
sonally, I have never found class les~ 
in piano playing very satisfactory as 
tutes for individual training. Pers 
their most valuab‘e use is in the culti- 
1 of sight-reading, to which purpose 
ot playing (four performers on twa 
3) especially tends. Some schools 
fering class instruction to groups of 
ny as ten pupils each, who are taught 
ad music with considerable facility, 
study of such work as carried on in 
finneapolis schools, for instance, I 
efer you to T. P. Giddings’ book on 
Class Methods. 
one wishes to accomplish genuinely 
jual and thorough work, however, 
imber in a class, to my mind, is best 
ed to two or three pupils of the same 
‘who take turns at the keyboard, 
the teacher explains points that ap- 
all of them alike. Ordinary instruc- 
j00ks may then be used, in which 
al assignments are given to each of 
pils. 
in all p'ano instruction, there is an 
age in having two pianos available, 
zh these are not necessary for so 
a class. 
above remarks do not apply to kin- 
ten work, which may be given to 
of as many as ten or twelve pupils. 
are a number of good books on this 
, of which I may especially men- 
Yusical Kindergarten Method, by 
Batchellor and Charles W. Lan- 


fa Stems. The Una Corda Pedal 


' Please explain why the first note 
2 following progression has the extra 
and flags extending upward, when it 
eady a sixteenth note and connected 
the group. 


; What do una corda and tre corde 
2 a they signify which pedal to 


ae 


& H.eT: 


Such extra stems are occasionally 
1 to show that the notes which 
“ess have especial significance. Gen- 
3 notes form in themselves an 
nt melodic progression. Often 
) marks or accents are also added. 
T less stress should be given these 
tecording to their value in relation 
general structure. 

Jna corda means to depress, and 
le to release the soft pedal. When 
Jalis pressed down in the grand 
2 entire action moves slightly to 
ht, so that each hammer strikes 
on one string (una corda), 
customary three strings (tre 
ually, when the soft pedal 
hammer hits two strings, not 


— Questions Answered Department. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Extemporization 


In reply to my request for data on this 
subject, I have received the following in- 
teresting letter from Mrs, Ann Heuermann 
Hamilton, Field Worker in the Junior De- 
partment of the Missouri Federation of 
Music Clubs. She says: 

“As I have always been interested in 
this department of music study, I cannot 
refrain from accepting your invitation to 
tell you how I go about teaching it. 

“My preliminary studies in keyboard 
harmony and transposition begin at the 
very beginning: half-steps, whole-steps, 
tetrachords, scales, tonic chords in five-fin- 
ger position, 1-V-1, 1-1V-1, 1-1V-V7-1, 
1-1V-1, 6/4-V7-1, in five and six-finger 
position. All these things are done in all 
keys and the fingers almost unconsciously 
learn to follow certain “tracks” very much 
in the manner that a “natural” player’s 
fingers act. So far there has been no op- 
portunity for originality ; but now come il- 
lustrations that show how the chords are 
used in actual composition. The first il- 
lustration uses only the tonic chord, in 
period form. As soon as this has been 
played in every key, the pupil makes up a 
similar period. The next illustration uses 
1-V-1; the next 1-1V-1, and so forth, and 
after each illustration the pupil extempo- 
rizes one with those particular chords. 

“While this has been going on, work in 
composition for beginners—which also be- 


gins unbelievably easy—has been progress- 
ing. Keyboard harmony furnishes the fin- 
ger ability to do the work, and composi- 
tion teaches the musical form. They go 
hand in hand. When the preliminary 
studies are completed, the various posi- 
tions of the chords are used, and the illus- 
trations by Beethoven and other masters 
inspire the students to some really good 
work; for still, after every illustration 
comes original work at the keyboard mod- 
eled after said illustration. 

“Some teachers may consider the above 
work too cut and dried; but I do not con- 
sider it so. It lays a definite foundation 
and avoids the aimless rambling with 
which the usual extemporizer is addicted. 
This foundation will no more interfere 
with the flow of genius than learning the 
alphabet or the multiplication table will. 
It is obvious that with such a foundation 
the embryo musician can advance as far 
as his talent and application will urge.” 

Mrs. Hamilton also encloses a copy of 
the Federation booklet which outlines the 
contests for juniors and prescribes lists of 
materials for work on various instruments 
and in general musicianship. The latter 
field inc‘udes tests for the ear, in harmony, 
invention, sight-reading and transposition. 
She adds, “We hope to be able to add Ex- 
temporization before long.” 


Hand Position 


Can you tell me how to make a pupil 
hold the outside of his hands up? 1 tell 
the pupils to curve the hand as though 
they were holding a ball, and tip the hand 
towards the thumb, instead of letting it 
slide down hill. 

About one in twenty is serious-minded 
enough to do this, but the others disre- 
gard what [ say. Perhaps you can think 
of some device whereby the hand can be 
kept in good condition without their 
seeming to realize it. 

f S. M. LnG. 


If one lays the hands carelessly in the 
lap, the natural position is with the little 
finger down and the thumb above it. Hence 
to secure a properly balanced position on 
the keyboard, one must hold the hand ro- 
tated about half way over toward the 
thumb. 

As a means toward this end, let the pu- 
pil practice the following exercise each 
day. In ptaying the first note of each 
pair, let the hands rotate outward, the 
right hand to the right and the left hand 
to the left, until the thumbs are in the air, 


directly over the little fingers. With the 
second note of each pair, however, both 
hands should rotate decidedly inward, till 
they stand on the thumbs, as it were, with 
the fifth fingers now in the air above the 
thumbs, and the back of the hands to- 
gether. Hold this position for several sec- 
onds before proceeding to the next pair. 


Of course, the proper position for gen- 
eral use is about half-way between these 
two extremes. Note that it will help to 
attain this position if the pupil be taught 
to keep her wrists somewhat above the 
level of the hand. 


MacDoweil’s Shadow Dance, Op. 39, No. 8 


Will you please give me some sugges- 
tions as to how MacDowell’s Shadow 
Dance should be rendered? Should the 
pedal be held down during the low notes 
in the bass that must be sustained ? 

Mrs. M. PB. 0. 


Measures 25-44, in which the sustained 
bass notes occur, should be played very 


delicately, with the soft pedal held down 
continuously. This extreme lightness will 


I measure my words when I say that 
not the most profitable transaction of my 
lusiness career has brought me results 
comparable in value to those which-I de- 


permit a freer use of the damper pedal 
than would otherwise be the case. Hence, 
depress the damper pedal in measure 25, 
and afterward quick'y raise and lower it 
whenever the bass note is repeated or 
changed, namely, in measures 27, 28, 32, 36, 
38, 41, and each following measure, as far 
as measure 45. 


rived from the investment of hearing, in 
my early youth, let us say, “Tristan and 
Isolde,” or seeing Botticelli’s “Primavera.” 


‘—Ortto Kaun. 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


The Pupil’s Interest 


After the rudiments of the piano have 
been taught, and scales, duets, expression 
markings and prominent composers meade 
familiar to the pupil I find the lessons 
often become quite monotonous, especially 
to the older pupil. Can you suggest some 
means of keeping up the student's inter- 
est? I have also tried sight-reading, but 
find that this does not appeal to all stu- 
dents, particularly those who are not 
adept in the subject. 

BH. A. H. 

To be effective, tmhusic study must be 
backed up by enthusiasm, and one of the 
most important functions of the teacher 
is to devise means for arousing and retain- 
ing such an attitude. 

Of many devices for this purpose, I 
mention two—the one general and the 
other, specific. The first consists in pupils’ 
recitals, group meetings, or any other kind 
of team work that will induce a whole- 
some emulation and interchange of ideas. 

The second device consists in appeals 
to the imagination. Give the pupil music 
which lends itself readily to this end, such 
as MacDowell’s little genre pieces, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Fantasie,’ Op. 16, No. 2; 
The Trumpet Vine, Grieg’s Lyric Pieces, 
and the like. Let the pupil fabricate stories 
about these pieces, and then proceed to ex- 
press their details in his playing, in such 
a way as to present to the hearer the pic- 
ture which is in his mind. 

Finally, keep up your own personal en- 
thusiasm for the work, which must have 
its due reaction upon the pupil. Be up-to- 
date in new music, new ideas about teach- 
ing, new perspectives over the whole field 
of musical endeavor. Never rest satisfied 
in the thought that you have solved all 
your problems, that your system of technic 
and interpretation is the last word: for 
one of the greatest joys in the musical 
profession is that it is a living-issue, and 
that there are always new depths to sound, 
that there is a perpetual freshness in its. 
daily expanded beauties. 


A Left-Handed Pupil 


I have a left-handed pupil who persists 
in reading and playing the notes written 
for the right hand with the left, and the 
left with the right. At first she could not 
differentiate between the up and down of 
the keyboard (above and below Middle 
C). Her reading at lessons is almot im- 
possible, due to this complex of hers. 


In assigning a new lesson, have the pupil 
practice it solely with the hands separately, 
so that the two parts cannot become mixed 
in her mind. At the following lesson, let 
her play the left-hand part while you play 
that for the right hand, and then reverse 
the process. If she can do this well, she 
may be permitted to put the hands to- 
gether during the ensuing weck—other- 
wise they must be kept separate for a 
while longer. For the present, whenever 
she reads over new material, let her do it 
with one hand at a time, while you play 
the part for the other hand. 
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NOT GUILTY, BUT DON’T DO 
IT AGAIN 


Picctnr cut such a poor figure in the ° 


famous “Gluck-Piccini Opera Fight” in 
Paris in the days of Marie Antoinette, 
that we are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that he was an excellent musician even 
if inferior to Gluck. In “Great Italian 
and French Composers”, George T. Ferris 
tells us something of his childhood in 
Naples. 

As a boy he was admitted to the Con- 
servatory, and growing impatient of his 
studies, attempted to compose a mass. 
The great Leo, chief of the conservatory, 
“sent for the trembling culprit,’ says 
Ferris. 

““You have written a mass?’ 
menced. 

““Fixcuse me, sir, 
said the timid boy. 

“Let me see it, 

“Niccolo brought him the score and 
all the orchestral parts, and Leo im- 
mediately went to the concert-room, 
assembled the orchestra, and gave them 
the parts. The boy was ordered to take 
his place in front and conduct the per- 
formance, which he went through with 
great agitation. 

““T pardon you this time,’ said the grave 
maestro at the end; ‘but, if you do such a 
thing again, I will punish you in such 
a manner that you will remember it as 
long as you live. Instead of studying the 
principles of your art, you give your- 
self up toallthe wildness of your imagina- 
tion; and, when you have tutored your 
ill-regulated ideas into something like 
shape, you produce what you call a mass, 
and no doubt think you have produced a 
master piece.’ 

“When the boy burst into tears at this 
rebuke, Leo clasped him in his arms, told 
him he had.a great talent and after that 
took him under his special instruction.” 

After such teaching it is no wonder 
Piccini grew up into a timidly conservative 
musician quite unable to match the bold, 
untrammelled genius of Gluck. 


he com- 


I could not help it,’ 


In the arts often those who have the 
largest rewards are those who deserve 
them least and complain most loudly.— 
ALFRED KALISCH. 


BACH’S BURIAL PLACE 

As MOST musicians well know, the body 
of Mozart lies in “an unknown grave” in 
a Viennese cemetery. Not many know 
that until quite recently the exact where- 
abouts of the grave of Johann Sebastian 
Bach were also unknown. 

Bach died July 28, 1750. His body was 
placed in St. John’s cemetery at Leipzig, 
but owing to transformations this burial 
ground underwent the location of his grave 
was lost.- It must be remembered that 
during his lifetime Bach remained a some- 
what obscure country organist whose ca- 
reer was in no ways comparable with that 
of his splendid contemporary, Handel. 
Not until Mendelssohn, inspired by his 
teacher, Carl Zelter, took occasion to re- 
vive the works of the grand old Cantor 
of Leipzig, did the significance of Bach 
become apparent. Meantime, however, 
his grave had lost its identity. 

From a footnote in A. Pirro’s book, 
“Johann Sebastian Bach, the Organist,” 
we learn that “during the progress of 
general disinterment iticidental to the de- 
votion to other uses of the land occupied 
by the cemetery, Bach’s remains were 
found and identified by most scientific 
methods. In August, 1900, took place the 
official ceremony of reinterment in a 
stone sarcophagus contained in a crypt 
constructed for the purpose at the foot 
of the chancel steps of the new St. John’s 
Church. By its side, enclosed in a 
similar receptacle, lie the ashes of Gellert, 
the poet.” 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


: and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


MOZART’S “SHIVER MUSIC” 4 


A BRIEF but. interesting analysis of 
Mozart's peculiar genius appears in “Vari- 
ations on the Theme of Music,” by W. 
J. Turner, a book of musical essays chiefly 
of interest to English readers. Mr. Turner 
finds Mozart’s genius many-sided, and 
among other. things has this to. say about 
Ake 

“Tt is not astonishing that .a mind so 
well balanced as Mozart’s should show so 
great a sense of humor. In this he sur- 
passes all other composers, and since the 
sense of humor is essentially intellectual, 
it is natural that Mozart, the most. intel- 
lectual of composers, should be the great- 
est master of comic opera. But what is 
altogether unexpected is his power to make 
one’s flesh creep. 

“Nothing has ever been written of such 
truly diabolical verve as the aria for the 
Queen of Night in ‘The Magic Flute.’ 


It is the rarest event to find a light so- 
prano who can sing this at all; it is 
certain that. we shall never have it sung 
so as to do full justice to its startlingly 
cold-blooded ferocity. Yet the aria has 
the smooth, glassy surface of a mere bit 
of coloratura virtuosity; but it is the 
surface of ice beneath which is the 
fathomless black water. This sinister am- 
biguity of much of Mozart’s music is a 
quality quite apart from the more familiar 
power of. striking the imagination which 
he shows in the music which announces 
and accompanies the entrance of the 
statue at the dinner-party in the last act 
of ‘Don Giovanni’ This is the most 
famous of Mozart’s dramatic touches, and 
there is not a more thrilling moment than 
this in the whole of Wagner’s ‘Ring,’ or 
indeed in any opera that has ever been 
written.” 2 


GLINKA’S GOOD FORTUNE ‘ 


Just as Tschaikowsky was able to give 
time to composing symphonies the 
world of music could ill spare because 
Mme. von Meck endowed him with an 
income, so Glinka, the founder of modern 
Russian music, was able to write “A Life 
for the Czar’ thanks to a sudden acces- 
sion of fortune which made him a man 
of independent means. 

“In the spring of 1827,” 
Nathan tells us in his life of Glinka, 
highly placed acquaintance, aware of a 
desire on the part of Glinka’s father to 
improve his financial resources by means 
of speculation, advanced a considerable 
sum of money—apparently on the security 
of ‘an unblemished reputation-—and was 
able to repay himself handsomely when 
the time arrived to share the proceeds. 


Montagu- 


ey 


Through this sudden change in his father’s 
position Glinka found himself relieved of 
any necessity of following a remunerative 
calling, and threw himself into what has 
been described as a life of ‘frenzied dilet- 
tantism.’ 

“He joined his friends in a series of 
musical revels of which he gives the full- 
est particulars in his ‘Memoirs.’ ” 

Montagu-Nathan describes one of these 
“revels.” Glinka and his friends ‘“em- 
barked in boats decorated with Venetian 
lamps. On one they carried the trumpeters 
of the Household Cavalry; on the prow 
of another was a small piano at which 
Glinka presided as conductor.”  Glinka’s 
friends sang solos and the trumpeters 
played flourishes between numbers, 


GRIEG AND 


Two great Norwegian dramatists played 
a great part in the, development of Grieg’s 
genius. Ibsen’s invitation tq Grieg to 
write the incidental music to “Peer Gynt,” 
and the music itself brought lasting fame 
to the young composer. Hardly less sig- 
nificant was a similar invitation from 
Bjornson, which resulted in the incidental 
music to “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” now fre- 
quently heard in the concert-room which 
of course includes the radio studio. 

Regarding this music Henry T. Finck 
quotes Grieg himself as saying: “The 
play was to be produced at the Christiania 
Theatre after such a short preparation 
that I was allowed only eight days to write 
and orchestrate the music. But I had the 
elasticity of youth and it went.” 

“Bjornson,” remarks Finck in his Grieg 
biography, “was not present at the first 


“production (1872), but he was at its re- 


vival the following May. It was anything 
but a good performance; the music must 


THE DRAMA 


have been literally ‘executed,’ for the com- 
poser relates that he suffered such tortures 
when Hammer who was a good actor be- 
gan to sing that he would have been glad 
to hide himself, and instinctively he bent 
over more and more, cowering in his seat, 
until Bjdrnson poked him in the ribs and 
said, ‘sit up properly,’ 

““T started as if stung by a wasp,’ Grieg 
added, ‘and thenceforth to the end I be- 
haved myself and sat motionless on the 
scoffer’s chair.’ ; 

“Nevertheless, the occasion was a 
triumph and after the performance the 
two authors went to Bjornson’s and 
lunched, on ‘some delicious: old cheese.’ 
The children, too, came in, exclaiming 
‘Just think, we were up in the ‘paradise,’ 
and we saw papa and Grieg come on the 
stage.’ ” 

“Paradise” is evidently Norwegian for 
the “Peanut Gallery.” 


“THe real problem in the future lies in 
the question as to whether people will be 
stimulated to make their own music. A 
nation of listeners is only partially musical. 
It would be a sorry day for our artistic 
outlook were all our music provided by 


specialists. A musical people is really oné 
in which the dividing line between pro- 
fessional and amateur is so faint as scarcely 
to be recognizable, and in which the vast 
majority of the public can enjoy music.-— 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker. 


TsCHAIKOWSKY wrote his Bois t 
phony while recovering from the 
of his diastrous marriage, le d 
it to Nadejda von Meck, the . tray 
generous woman who endowed hj 
an income of $3000 a year without 
met him personally, her wish hej 
he be free from financial iti 
that he could compose in peace. 

Mme. Von Meck was the wid 
Russian engineer to whom ys 
ful during a long period of povert 
which he rose to fame and fortune, 
her husband’s death she went to 
Moscow where she heard som of 
kowsky’s music and recognized h 
ability. 

How much Tschaikowsky “app 
this is shown in his letters to | 
the symphony was in progress. 
Venice he wrote: “No one o 
chestral pieces has cost me so muc 
but on no one have I worked wi 
love and devotion. At first I \ 
only by the wish to bring the sy) 
to an end, and then I grew mor ar 
fond of the task, and now I cann 
to leave it. . How glad 
it is our work, and you will 
you hear it how much I though 
you in every measure! If you wi 
would it ever have been finished?, 

“When I was in Moscow and | 
that my end was about to come, | 
on the first draft, ‘If I should die 
send this to N. F. Von Meck, I 
the manuscript of my last compos 
be in your possession. Now I am f 
well, but thanks to you in a ‘Dos: 
give myself wholly to my work, an 
lieve that I have written music yi 
not fall into oblivion. Yet it is j 
that I am wrong; it is the peculia 
of all artists to wax enthusiastic o 
youngest of their productions,” 


“Our best musicians too often NU 
eign languages, whereas our . 
can just as well be set to the best 
—ELEANoR Everest FREER. 


HAYDN’S VISIT TO a 


Sir Wittr1aAM HerscHeEL, discov 
the planet Uranus, was also 
Haydn, when in London, pai 
which he described in the follo 
letter : 

“On June 15 I went from } 
Slough to Dr. Herschel, whe 
great telescope. It is forty fee 
five feet in diameter. The 
vast, but so ingenious that a sin 
put it in motion with ease. Th 


ea times. 
for himself, of which each 
twelve Schuh. He gave him o 
guineas for them. 

“In his younger days Dr. Hi 


The king ha :4 


In the seven-years’ war he d 
came to England. For many ye 
ported himself with music, becai 
at Bath; turned, neve to as 


instruments he left “Bath, rented 


not far from Windsor, and 
and night. His landlady was ay 


under the open sky in the sever 
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The sensationally successful Creole Love Song. A Folk melody which is just nowthe rage of Paris, London, New York and Madrid. 
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GIGUE BALDASSARE GAL 
from “SONATA IN D” 1706 - 17859 


Robert Browning's poem speaks of a Toccata of Galuppi. There seems to be no Zoccata, but this fine “Jig”? may well be taken for one since; 


a redl study in “touch?’ Grade 4. 
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GAVOTTE RUSTIQUE 


“a modern gavotte rhythm, in the style of an aesthetic dance. Grade 3. 
) Moderato (Tempo di Gavotte) M.M. ¢ = 108 
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_ Hair Dressers of many nations 
yave acclaimed the Nestle Meter Scale 


| 


) * 
TheMachine that “prescribes” the 


Permanent Wave 


This scientific instrument makes possible 
a new and perfected system of permanent 
waving. It discloses the true facts con- 
cerning the character of your hair—zn 
advance of the wave. 


In the Nestle Laboratory in New York, 
it “reads” a strand of your hair and deter- 
mines the treatment that suits each in- 
dividual case. 


The Nestle Meter Scale in New York 
| helps your own hairdresser give you 
the Perfect Permanent Wave 


“Facts first, then the wave’’—that is the 
slogan of CIRCULINE operators in thou- 
sands of establishments all over the 
United States. You get the precise style 
of wave you want—because the CIRCU- 
LINE permanent waver works with 
Knowledge instead of Guesswork. 


h 


FREE 


Mr. C. Nestle’s Inter- 
esting Book on the 
Hair and Its Care! 


Whether your hair is 
strong or weak, snow- 
white or black, bleached 
or dyed—no matter 
whether you've ever had 
a permanent or not— 

2; send for Mr. Nestle’s 
_ few book on the Circuline Process. It is alive with 

helpful information on the care of the hair— material 
it has taken a lifetime to assemble. It will be 
to you absolutely free — use the coupon opposite! 


The Machine that Reads Hair— 
enthusiastically welcomed by Master Hair Dressers 
Association at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 


Nestle’s Circuline Process 


The Nestle Cérculine Process follows to 
the letter, the reading of the Nestle Meter 
Scale. It scientifically adapts the treat- 
ment to the hair... It makes the work 
of the Nestle waver sure—and it makes 
results perfect. 


Wash or Shampoo 
As Often As You Like 


The CIRCULINE Permanent Wave stands 
washing, bleaching, dyeing, shampooing, 
rain or fog, sca or spray. And it will 
make your hair grow healthier than be- 
fore, because you need no longer subject 
it to hot marcel irons or nightly curlers. 


the perfect permanent wave 


JULE Ldn0 Lage Illy 


How to Have Your Hair Rea 
The Nestle Laboratory Reports to You Dire: 


Just fill out the coupon below, and er 
close a small strand, cut from your to 
hair, (about as thick as the lead in a 
ordinary pencil—and at least five inch 
long.) Enclose $1 deposit—which will k 
deducted from the price of your next pe: 
manent wave, anywhere in the Unite 
States where the CIRCULINE Process - 
used. (Over 6,000 hair dressers an 
beauty parlors use Nestle Permanet 
waving apparatus.) The Nestle Compan 
guarantees the refund of your deposit. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The Nestle Laboratory will then sen 
you its official card, showing the resu 
of your hair test, and containing explic 
directions to your permanent wave 
stating exact Circuline treatment r 
quired for any type of wave you wan 


Die Sa eae NOR L. .COo) ) Iti 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York Ci 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 190 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. 7-0 NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. Itis understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


Name 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


If free booklet only is wanted, check here [_] 
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ALBUM 
OF SONG 
TRANSCRIPTIONS & 
AND VARIATIONS 


FAMOUS MELODIES 
SACRED AND SECULAR 


and Variations 


FAMOUS MELODIES—SACRED 
AND SECULAR 


Price, $1.00 


Who does not love the old familiar songs ? 
One never tires of their beautiful melodies, often 
fraught with fond memories. In this album will 
be found the most popular of these favorites, 
dressed in attractive and brilliant Pianistic set- 
tings. These arrangements carry an appcal to 
both pianists and listeners. As none of them go 
beyond Grade 5 in point of difficulty (many 
being in Grades 3 and 4) they may be played by 
any performer of moderate ability. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Middle ‘‘C’’ and the Notes Above 
and the Notes Below 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons Price, 75 cents 

Very easy and very attractive material for very 
young piano beginners. The student begins with 
Middle C and learns one note at a time, going 
above and below. Frequent writing exercises are 
given as well as many pretty little pieces. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 


Great Men and Famous Musicians 
on the Art of Music 


Price, $2.25 


The opinions of some of the most eminent per- 
sonages in the business and professional world 
are given in this book and their views as pre- 
sented by the author make most interesting, 
inspirational and instructive reading. Among the 
contributors are Thos. A. Edison, Charles M. 
Schwab, Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler, Rupert 
Hughes, Ralph Modjeski, Edward Bok, Dr, 
Frank Crane and many others as well known, 


ORCHESTRA 


Senior Orchestra Book 
Compiled by Wm. H. Mackie 


Orchestra Parts - Price, 35 cents 
Piano Accompaniment = Price, 65 cents 
Especially suitable for High School and Col- 
lege orchestras. The instrumentation includes 
parts for solo and obbligato violins, saxophones, 
etc. Almost any combination that includes violin 
and piano may be used. 


By James Francis Cooke 


NEW BOOK | 
PUBLICATIONS | 


of Music and about Music 


CELEBRATED 
LIGHT 
‘OVERTURES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


ALBUMS OF PIANO MUSIC 


Album of Song Transcriptions Twelve Mother Goose Melodies 


By W. Berwald 


The Mother Goose rhymes always interest 
young child-en and the clever musical settings 
given them in this little album add to their charm. 
The text is given, although they are not in- 
tended for singing. Early Grade 2, 


Price, 60 cents 


Musical Moments 

By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 
Twenty-five little piano solos, a duet and a 
novelty for one piano—eight hands comprise this 
collection of attractive recreation material suit- 


able for use with the instruction book. Grades 
1 and 2. 


MUSICAL READINGS 


Popular Pianologues from the Repertoire 
of Coyla May Spring 
By Clay Smith Price, $1.00 


The outstanding successes of these well-known 
Chautauqua performers have been included in 
this volume. The variety is excellent, one being 
patriotic, another optimistic, some with a touch 
of pathos, others sentimental, then there is a 
comedy, a juvenile number and last, but not 
least, a sacred selection. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Elementary 
Piano Pedagogy 


By Chas. B. Macklin Price, $1.50 


Price, 75 cents 


Those first pupils are a problem; and_ the 
teacher who arrives at a solution of holding their 
interest while trying to get into their conscious- 
ness a working knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music, has made a real achievement, and this 
is just the thing that the author of this book has 
made many times easier. Every teacher and 
prospective. teacher should read this book. 


PIPE ORGAN 


Organ Transcriptions 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 
Price, $1.25 


Taking some of the best piano and violin com- 
positions in our catalog, Mr. Mansfield has made 
playable, interesting pipe organ transcriptions of 
them for this album. None of these pieces. are 
difficult; most of them are in Grade 3. 


Celebrated Light Overtures 


Piano Solo Album—Price, $1.00 Piano Duet Album—Price, $1.50 


Piano arrangements of the standard overtures 
are always in demand and performers who supply 
the musical background for motion pictures, 
teachers who have pupils somewhat advanced and 


all good piano players will find much that is at-- 


tractive in these volumes. These arrangements, 
if desired, may be played together as pieees for 
two pianos, six hands. Probably the best descrip- 
tion of these albums is the list of contents: 
Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Festival Overture, Leut- 
ner; Hungarian Lustspicl, Keler-Bela; If I Were 
King, Adam; Jubilee, Weber; Light Cavalry, 
Suppe; Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; Mignon, 
Thomas; Orpheus, Offenbach, and Pique Dame, 
Suppe. 


SONG ALBUM 


Each in His Own Tongue 
THREE ART SONGS 
By Thurlow Lieurance Price, $1.00 


Real American “art songs” these. The verses 
by William Herbert Carruth are superb in 
thought and Thurlow Lieurance has made elo- 
quent musical settings which are strongly emo- 
tional in content and require a rather declam- 
atoty style of rendition. The book is most 
artistically printed and bound. 


How to Succeed 
in Singing 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 


When a man has achieved a notable success in 
any field of endeavor, his opinions on that subject 
bear the. stamp of authenticity. Senor Buzzi- 
Peccia, who has had as pupils some of the most 
prominent artists of the Operatic and concert 
stage, gives advice in this hook that should prove 
of almost incalculable benefit to any singer de- 
siring to enter the profession, 


CHOIR MUSIC 
Anthem Glory 


Price, 35 cents 


The success of our anthem books is due to the 
fact that they supply, at a very reasonable cost, 
a generous collection of good anthems for a 
variety of occasions. “Anthem Glory” should 
equal, if not exceed, the success of its prede- 
cessor. 
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No. 22766 


MARCELLITA (Spanish Dance)—Richard Ferber—Grade 3!4 Price, 45 cents 
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Excellent Modern, Classical and Standard Violin Compositions 
for Recital or Study 


Page Full of 


Allegretto energico MM. d= 126 
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Interesting 
- Suggestions 


No. 22970 


Allegro 
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Price, 60 cents 
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: Jarious Grades No. 22607 DANCE OF THE ELVES—Frederick MacMurray—Grade 4 
Violin = === SSS aS sepsis == 
j gn ype 
ae6 igce i 
Piano 
é £ 


No. 23169 


Molto lento © legato, 
twrco) sulla LV vorda 


BOHEMIAN LOVE, Valse Concert—R. Drigo—Grade 4 


VIOLIN 


PIANO 


Also publishzd for Piano Solo—Cat. No. 23168—Grade 5—Price, 45 cents 


No. 23211 STREPHON, Pastoral 


Allegro vivace mM 


Dance—A. Louis Scarmolin—Grade 3 Price, 60 cents 
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Also published 


for Piano Solo—Cat 


No. 23016 


Allegretto M.M.¢=126 


No. 22634 


NCCTURNE (Complaint)—Josef Hofmann—Grade 4 
Transcription for Violin and Piano by Arthur Harlmann 


Price, 40 cents 


Also published for Piano Solo—Cat. No. 18694—Price, 30 cents 


No. 22603 YEARNING—Frederick MacMurray—Grade 4 Price, 45 cents 


Worth-While Material for Violinists in 
First and Second Grades 


THE JUVENILE VIOLINIST 
By F. A. Franklin, Op. 48 


| EN short and melodious pieces for the juvenile vio- 
linist. These numbers are all in the first position 
and may be given at an early period in the student's 


course of study, providing excellent supplementary ma- 


terial to any violin method. The numbers are in varied 
styles and rhythms, moderate in length and admirably 
suited for first recital pieces, 


Price, $1.00 


FIVE FIRST POSITION PIECES 
By Authur Hartmann, Op. 35 


FoR teaching purposes or for first recital numbers, 

these five excellent compositions are unexcelled. 
Each selection proves that the composer, Arthur Hart- 
mann, has a marked vein of originality and the en- 
viable gift of melody, and all of them will interest 
every teacher and ambitious student of the violin. The 
titles of these five fine numbers are: A Frolic, Cradle 
Song, Dance of the Marionette, Swing Song and The 
Song of the Top. 


Price, 75 cents 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST POSITION 
PIECES 


ny VOLUME of twenty-two violin compositions, which 
4 possess real worth. Teachers here have an ideal 
work for instructive purposes for the beginning violin- 
ist, who will find in these numbers interesting recrea- 
tion material. 


Price $1.00 


WELL-KNOWN AIRS ARRANGED FOR 
THE SECOND GRADE VIOLINIST 
By F. A. Franklin 


Cat. No. Gr. Price 
8088 Songs of the Homeland, Vol. 1..... 2 $0.50 
8089 Songs of the Homeland, Vol. 2..... 2 .50 
8090 Songs of the Homeland, Vol. 3..... 2 -50 
9438 Songs of the Nations, England...... 2 -50 
9439 Songs of the Nations, Ireland....... 2 .50 
9440 Songs of the Nations, Scotland...... 2 .50 
9441 Songs of the Nations, Germany..... 2 50 
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The collections of piano music in the ‘‘Whole World’”’ Series not only a 
w all grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they m 


“CONCERT PIANO PIECE! 


Halide be utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purpos 
pein Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books bx 
; y ° e , 
; C | 
: nie We Woxtn . ee, useful and convenient, while the economy 
po CLAYS ae purchasing standard piano music in this fo 


| CONTAINING FORTY-S: 
ase ERN PIANO COMPOS 

APTED FOR SOLO 
Nate. 


MODERN. ; - 
PIANO PIECES ne cannot fail to make its, 


| ght, | immediately apparent. Da 
| Ban PIECES && ; 


THE WHOLE WORLD 
PLAYS 


& se 
TVENTY B 


2 
Ral 


The postpaid price 
books illustrated Ss 
except ‘‘Concert Pj 
Pieces’’ the price of wl 
is $3.00 in paper and $ 
in cloth. 4 


<i 
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PIANO PIECES | 
HE WHOLE WORLD| 
PLAYS 


The ‘‘Whole 
World’ series 
contains collections for voice and 
for violin as well as for piano, and 
every teacher and music lover will find the new 
complete 56-page catalogue(containing the titles, 
descriptions and contents of all the books) both interesting and 
useful, All the books in this series can be procured at modern 


music and book stores at the publishers’ prices. The ““WHOLE WORLD” MUSIC 


SERIES catalogue will be sent gratis to any reader of the ‘Etude,’ in the U. S. 
THESE BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL MODERN MUSIC SHOPS 


NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 29-35 West 32nd St., New Yo 


* 


Fi Somepnan 


WHEN YOU COME TO TH 
“SESQUI” — | 


uti dy 4 
i cee es and thousands of people from all parts of the United States are plann 
Se > to attend the Sesqui-Centennial of the Declaration of Independence which will be I 
ze Loe in Philadelphia, “the Cradle of Liberty,” from June to December next. = | 
/ HEN you come we want you to make the Theodore Presser Company your headquart 
Have your mail addressed here if desired. Meet your friends here. Let us serve” 

in every practicable way. You will be welcome and will find experienced, courteous attend: 


ready to give you information and other help. 
Independence Hall 


UR relations with our customers at a distance have been so intimate that we are looking forward to meeting | 
Summer personally hundreds of old friends, whose letters have been coming to us for years, but whom we h 
ey 


never seen. . | 


E want you to see the establishment founded by Theodore Presser, the largest music publishing business in 
world, and the largest musical magazine in the world, now scheduled for still greater expansion in every direct 


HIE Theodore Presser Store, at 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, is right in the heart of the newer 
business section of Philadelphia, only a short distance from the the best Hotels and the Rail- 


road Stations. 


E shall keep “open house’? to all our valued patrons, both at 1712 Chestnut Street and at 
our booth in the Liberal Arts Building in the Sesqui group, where we will have an exhibit. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., "™i""° “THE ETUDE Music Magazine’ 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ery striking composition by the famous Finnish Composer. Grade 5. 


JEAN SIBELIUS, Op. 44 
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ractice in contrasted touches and dynamics. 
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FRANCES HOPKINSON (1787-1791) 


THE FIRST AMERICAN SONG 
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Andante moderato 
Your yoice I'll hear, 


poco rald. 
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CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE, Op. 29, No.1 
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THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


(MUSICAL RECITATION) 


A new and very desirable form of sacred musical recitation. The accompaniment is equally effective on piano or organ. 


23rd Psalm ) PHYLLIS FER, 
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ats of view of the symphonist and 
zist as artists, we find in the one 
aspiration, the spirit of adventure, 
g look to the past and a hopeful 
_ the future, in the other a sav- 
mental energy, slight knowledge 
yast, and a perfectly safe and prof- 
conformity to the style of the 


is of music should aim to 
, symphonists, albeit dull ones, If 
ce a true genius should emerge 
ne mass of average minds let all 
for an age without its genius is 


The Education of the Average Student in Music 


(Continued from Page 496) 


indeed a dark age. But we must not 
wait for a genius to appear who shall do 
our work for us. A host of well-trained 
teachers sent out equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of. the art of music, and of 
methods of imparting this know ledge, who 
know the pleasant feel of musical notes 
at first hand, and who throw themselves 
into the deeper and cleaner channels of 
contemporary progress, can brush a sur- 
face of fresh tints over the drab life that 
many people are forced to live. And this 
recoloring of existence is the best function 
of art. 


Great Men on the Power of Music 


(Continued from Page 492) 


language of music is infinite; it 
all; it is able to express all.” 
| —Balzac. 
‘cannot imagine a complete educa- 
man without music.” 
—John Paul Richter. 
ic is the only sensual pleasure with- 
“2—Samuel Johnson. 
all the liberal arts, music has the 
influence over the emotions and ts 
to which the lawmaker should give 
ttention.”—Napoleon. Bonaparte. 
ic is a stimulant to mental exer- 
D’Israeli. 
*e is something deep and good in 
for body and soul go strangely to- 
—Carlyle. 
ink sometimes could I only have 
n my own terms, could I live in a 
'y and know where I could go when- 
wished the ablution and inundation 
cal waves, that were a bath and a 
2 . . —Emerson. 
proper sphere of music is to por- 
progress of the soul from grief or 
to comfort, joy and blessedness. 
-an do with an intelligibility entirely 
—Hegel. 
ic is a kind of inarticulate, unfath- 
speech, which leads us on to the 
the infinite.”—Carlyle. 
‘¢ is the fine art which more than 
er ministers to human welfare.” 
—RHerbert Spencer. 
'c is one of the most forcible instru- 
or training, for arousing and for 
ig the mind and the spirit of man’ 
—W. E. Gladstone. 
@ are in music such strains as far 
any faith which man has ever had 
ftiness of his destiny.”’—Thorean. 


“Music cleanses the understanding, in- 
Spires it and lifts it into a reali which it 
would not reach if it were left to itself.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Music, once admitted to the soul, be- 

comes a sort of spirit and never dics.’ 
—Bulwer. 

“Take a music bath once or twice a week 
for a few seasons. You will find it is to 
the soul what a water bath is ta the body. 
It elevates and tends to maintain tone to 
one’s mind. Seek, therefore, every clean 
opportunity for hearing. Purchase some 
kind of instrument for the home and sce 
that its beneficent harmonies are often 
heard. Let music be as much a part of a 
day's routine as eating or reading or work- 
ing.”’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“We can do without fire in the house for 
half of the ycar, but we must have music 
the year round.”—Sidney Lanier. 

“Music is fundamentel—one of the great 
sources of life, health, strength and hap- 
piness.”—Luther Burbank. 

“The man who disparages music as a 
luxury and nonessential is doing the nation 
an injury. There is no better way to ex- 
press patriotism than through music.’ 

—lV oodrow Wilson. 

“Music, rightly taught, is the best mind 
trainer on the list. We should have more 
of the practical subjects, like music and 
drawing, and less grammar and arithmetic.” 

—Dr. Charles Eliot. 

“If young men had music and pictures 
to interest them, to engage them and satisfy 
many of their impulses and to enliven their 
days, they would not go to the low pleas- 
ures of the streets; they would have an 
alternative and would be too fastidious to 
do so.’—George Bernard Shaw. 


A Poet Musician 


{AS Gray, author of the famous 
Vritten in a Country Churchyard, 
Tue music lover concerning whom 
Xrehbiel once wrote an interesting 
iblished in a volume called “Music 
anners,” Thomas Gray, 1716-71, 
world his debtor by the careful 
jon of some valuable Italian manu- 
_ Krehbiel quotes his biographers, 
whom, Mason, says: 

chief and almost the only one of 
aray’s) amusements (if we except 
lent experimen‘s he made on flowers 
to mark the mode and progress of 
getation) was music. His taste in 
was equal to his skill in any more 
it science. It was founded on the 
dels, those great masters of Italy 
arished about the same time with 


his favorite, Pergolese. Of his, of Leo’s, 
Buononcini’s, Vinci’s and Hasse’s works he 
made a valuable collection while abroad, 
chiefly of such of their vocal compositions 
as he had himself heard and admired. 

His instrument was the harpsichord, on 
which, though he had little execution, yet 
when he sung to it, he so modulated the 
small powers of his voice as to be able to 
convey to the intelligent hearer no common 
degree of satisfaction.” 

What a charming combination: a poet 
supremely gifted, who loved music and 
flowers. Tom Moore, with his combined 
gift for music and poetry and his Irish 
voice, was just such an artist. Our own 
Stephen Foster might have been still an- 
other had his earlier education been along 
broader lines, 


Teams and Flags 


Erupn ; 
oO many good ideas from THE Erupp. 
little “stunt” last year which worked 
ell with my pupils, when I felt that 
ee 3 was lagging. 
led the whole class into two teams, 
c hildren elected their captains them- 
Yor every good lesson I pasted a tiny 
the name of that pupil; then, at the 
K, Week, the team having the most 
a larger flag pasted on its side. 
as done for about fifteen weeks. At 


the end of that time the members of tthe team 
having the most big flags were to have been 
the guests of the losing side at a picnic; but 
in our case the result was a tie, so that every- 
body was happy at a general picnic. We 
bad this in the country, and, as it rained, we 
had to eat in the farmer’s barn, but that was 
even more fun. We had nearly seventy-five 
present, including several mothers as chap- 
erons. 
Yours for anything new in teaching, 
EvizabetuH D. Hart. 
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Study of Modern French Opera. 
librettists, and authors. 
Useful for guest and teachers’ programs. 
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in Every Clime 


HROUGHOUT the years since Kimball Pianos 
were first manufactured, they have been given the 


dryness and moisture. In our own country—the homes 
of the valleys and the mountains, of the coast regions |j_ 
of the east and west, or from the lakesof the northto |= 
the warm, moist vicinity of the Gulf—the Kimball has |= 
earned an enviable reputation for excellence of tone 
quality and for staying in tune. 


The same commendation comes from the use of the 
Kimball in the tropical countries of South and Central 
America, Mexico, the Philippines, Cuba—from the 
varying conditions in Australia, Spain, and Alaska. 
The unanimous admiration of the Kimball must, therefore, come 
from the merit of the product—its reliability under all conditions. 
Correspondence is invited whether you are considering the pur- 
chase of a grand, a reproducing grand, an upright, a player piano, 
pipe organ, or phonograph. 


Catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE., 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
+ uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
4 dealer’ s or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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ey ALL THE, definitions of which 


the word “singing” is susceptible, 

probably none could more aptly 
describe its charming, heart-breaking im- 
permanence than the word “elusive.” The 
singing voice is a bird of passage, a Will- 
o’-the-wisp dancing ever ahead just beyond 
our reach, leading us over strange marshes, 
flickering above dangerous bogs where 
quicksands wait to-snare us. It is such an 
intangible thing—the voice! So close to 
the soul, so far from physical imprison- 
ment! The fairest in promise, the most 
inconstant in fulfilment! Yet many have 
captured it and held it long;, held it, vig- 
orous, beautiful, pliant to every wish and 
shade of thought. 

These skillful beings we know as the 
“great” singers. What sort of greatness 
do they hold in common possession? - That 
of vocal quality, voice texture, fibre, sound, 
timbre (as the French say it) or exquisite- 
ness. If, then, “greatness” of voice is a 
certain sound or quality held in common 
by all of this class, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there is a standard by which 
the possessors of this “greatness” are able 
to identify, measure and adjust this vol- 
atile quantity. This standard is based upon 
a common qualification peculiar to these 
“great singers,” their management of two 
great elements, breath and resonance. 


The Great Singers’ ‘‘Method”’ 


HE WRITER of this article was at 

one time musical critic on a metro- 
politan daily newspaper. As such it was 
his duty to obtain interviews with the great 
singers of the world, interviews which 
were of a most informal and friendly 
nature. 

These singers showed him how and 
where they breathed, and how and where 
they “placed” their voices. The point of 
interest here to the student and teacher is 
that all these “great singers” breathed in 
exactly the same manner and in the same 
place. All these great singers tuned 
their voices in exactly the same manner 
and in the same place. There was no 
variability in method. That is why there 
is a standard. That is why great singers 
are in a class by themselves. That is why 
they are great. 

After all it is simple enough, that is, if 
we are simple enough ourselves, and fol- 
low like children instead of losing our 
way in technical entanglements. The great 
singers are all children: they have simple, 
child-like minds that function in direct, 
straightforward lines. The greatness of 
their simplicity deflects them automatically 
from every snare of vocal confusion: bom- 
bast, chicanery or well-intentioned befud- 
dlement. Their instinct is for the great- 
est and they bend with it as the willow 
divining-rod twists toward the hidden gold. 
What is the secret of that instinct? . Ah 
we might ask them, but I doubt if they 
could tell us! 

Yet that need not deter us. Our concern 
is, can we, without their genius for sim- 
plicity, acquire what they have? I think 
we can. But, like Paul, to win the race 
we. must divest ourselves of every weight, 
and disperse the clouds of theories which 
surround us. Do great singers become 
great because of a profound knowledge of 
anatomy or a comprehensive mastery of 
the laws governing sound waves? We who 
know great singers know that they are not 
scientists. They are artists. Not. that 
they lack the mental power or application; 
but simply that their brains function nat- 
urally in other directions. 

The great singers are essentially crea- 
tures of instinct and intuition. They are 
acutely sensitive and receptive. Their in- 
stinct tells them exactly what they want; 
their intuition leads them infallibly to their 
needs. So the great singers are never led 
aside by the plausible arguments and rep- 
resentations of vocal technicians. Their 
mus.cal ear is their guide for tone, and, as 


‘The Singer’s Etude 


Edited for July by 


HOMER HENLEY 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


The Will-O’-the-Wisp 


Mr. Homer Henley has had a long and honorable career as both singer 


and teacher, in the Pacific Coast States. 
of such undoubted masters as Giovanni Sbrighia, Sir Charles Santley and 
William Shakespeare; and his pupils have risen to many positions of im- 
Particularly has he been successful in transmitting the traditions 


portance. 
of the oratorio style. 


for breathing, I believe that the right way 
is simply passed on from one to another—a 
tradition, 


Simplicity the Keynote in Breath Control 


T SEEMS to be the melancholy fate of 

the majority of mankind to go at things 
the wrong way or the hardest way or the 
longest and most awkward way. It seems 
never to occur to them to be simple. Yet 
all great invention and discovery has re- 
sulted from simple and direct thought and 
methods. The greatest architecture is the 
simplest. The greatest writers present 
their thoughts in the simplest language. 

In singing it is simplicity that leads to 
the heights. Great singers all breathe one 
way: they hold their chests high all the 
time they are singing and every time they 
sing. The shoulders are not raised, but 
kept down and back. If through care- 


lessness, forgetfulness or the excitement 
of the emotions, their shoulders are 
raised, they have done the thing cor- 


rectly so long that right control continues 
to function despite technical lapses. But 
their chests are always held high. They 
flatten the abdomen somewhat. They in- 
cline the upper body well forward toward 
their audience in an attitude of ingrati- 
ation. 

«Put yourself in this physical -attitude. 
Gracefully incline the body forward—not 
too much—expand the ribs and upper chest 
and breathe. Breathe three or four min- 
utes without singing: but maintain the 
high chest, especially in expiration. (Have 
you ever noticed that the chests of the 
great singers never collapse in singing, 
even at the end of the longest phrase? 
If the great singers all do it that should 
be warrant enough for you.) ~Then sing 
something, still breathing the same way 
and standing in the same position. You 
will feel the abdomen retract, but you will 
be chiefly conscious of the operation of the 
muscles of your back and sides. 
used to say that she got her high tones 
from the small of her back. Lilli Lehmann 
said the muscles of the back were used 
to press the breath firmly against the arch 
of.the chest. Sbriglia, the teacher of Jean 
De Reszké and Nordica, laughed his 
famous, thin, sardonic laugh at all direc- 
tions but those concerning the point of 
support, namely, the breath pressed against 
the chest-tension muscles by those of the 
back. Lamperti, Shakespeare, as well as 
all the old Italian masters who wrote of 
the voice, dwelt constantly and insistently 
on the use of the muscles of the sides 
and back. 


Ease of Emission 


Nie WILL BE felt a singular ease in 

the emission of your voice, a firm 
freedom of the throat region, and a sense 
of enjoying complete power over the out- 


Melba ’ 


He represents the best methods 


HOMER HENLEY 


going breath-stream. The act of right 
breath-control pleads its own cause. It 
needs no advertisement, no recommenda- 
tion. Like all supremely right things, its 
simplicity and the inevitable progress that 
results carry their own conviction. 


Tone Placement 

FTER breath-control the one remaining 

requisite is beautiful resonance. Jean 
De Reszké used to say that singing was “a 
matter of the nose.” What a fine fury of 
dissent and acclamation that statement did 
stir up, to be sure! Its partisans raved 
enthusiastically of nothing but nasal vi- 
bration—aiming the voice between the 
eyes. Its opponents were none the less 
emphatic in their defense of pure “school” 
singing, the lifted, soft palate, the open 
throat as differentiated from the “nasal 
whine.” 

Let us search for the truth where it most 
abounds—among the great singers. Where 
do they “place” their singing voices. Let 
us go to the phonograph, put on the record 
of any great singer’s voice, take a chair 
and sit down with our ears inside the open- 
ing of the sound box. Let us strip our 
minds of every vestige of preconceived 
ideas, theories and technicalities with which 
they have been wrapped and stifled since 
we became interested in the voice. The 
recorded tones of the great singer will 
bathe the naked mind in a flow of new 
hearing if we throw bodily out of our 
mental houses every smug’ label of tone 
and tone-placement, and listen to it! 

What do we hear? 

The Italians, new and old, call the 
voice “the bell.” I used to. think they 
meant something relating to bel canto. 
Not so. By “the bell” they mean the 
head, or, literally, the voice ringing like 


a bell in the head. They sz 
beautiful bell.’ They mean - 
rings with bell-like sonority 
Do they mean in the mouth} 
mean in the head above the 
nose, then? No. In those 
lared caves back of the nos 
the soft palate, and high abo 
one of those marvelously do 
plates of the skull. 

The head-cavities of the i. 
are extraordinarily open at all t 
if we will hear the voice ringi; 
head, the sound will be much as t 
of a violin or ’cello. Wem 
a golden gong i 
room, a fountain of ringing 
in a nee basin, or a th 1 


nue always. 
One may say, “Oh yes, 


body can, The difference 
the great singers hear and wha 
person hears is the measure of fl 
ence between his voice and the V 
great singer. They are great Ss 
cause of what they hear; he is 
because of what he does not hear 
Another cries, “I must have a b 
How shall I get my voice up the 
head-cavities?” To him I say, g 
teacher. Ask any teacher.” He | 
you a mirror and show you how t 
of “N” as in the word “gong” 
will depress the soft palate and 
back of the tongue, and thus 4) 
breath-stream so that part of it 
the buccal chamber and part 4 
post-nasal cavities. 
You are now in the position 0} 
who has been set before a mas ret 
whose hands has been thrust 
paints and a canvas, and who | 
bidden to reproduce that masterpie 
have the physical materials but 
edge. You have still to become < 
The child must see countless gre: 
ings; he must compare them; he 1 
to reproduce their equal through 
seeing. You must hear countle 
singers; you must compare the 
must try to reproduce their equal 
your own hearing. 
Again I say, Listen! The Cher 
tween what is known as the ttasa 
and the tone the great singers er 
the difference between a Titian ar 
partment-store chromo. The ot 
road is the ear—your ear! But 
be helped to hear through anot. 
teaching if that teacher’s ear is fine 
to hear as the great singers hear. 
teachers are always great hear S. 


The Foundation Ton f 


"THERE IS another thing that yi 
learn to hear: that is the ol 

tone underlying the smoothness | 
great singers’ voice quality. et 
compared to the roots of a tree, dee 
ground, or the ten stories ome 
crete wich go under the earth’s 
to support a sky-scraper. The 
to all rightly placed voices ( 
be lyric sopranos or basso 
weight, a foundation, withou 
voice would be lost, for ins 
orchestra, and in a very large 
It constitutes the “professi 
which everyone recognizes in 
basic substratum of rich autho: 
the non-professional lacks. Its vali 
sists in keeping the voice, ev 
notes of high sopranos, sing 
chest. (This does not imply ch 
or “chest register tones,” howev 
Giovanni Sbriglia, one of fl 
with whom I studied and one 0 
est teachers who ever lived, 
that keeping the tones in the 
the secret of singing, but tha 
people in the world, includi 


: TUDE 


own pupils, understood this little- 
but quite simple principle. The 
has obtained the most astonishing 
with it in his own teaching. It 
into play the enormous resonating 
of the chest cavity giving the voice 
y” apparently obtainable in no other 
A go again to our phonograph and 
to the great voices of the great 
.. If our ear detects nothing to- 
“t us go to-morrow. Let us go, 
ly until we hear something new, 


until we have learned the texture and 
weave of the new sound, and have analyzed 
and dissected its every fibre, but until we 
can imitate that sound successfully with 
our own voices. New and unsuspected 
tonal worlds will then open to our amazed 
ears and understandings and, as the mists 
of technical obscurities fade from the 
windows of true vision, we shall thank 
God that we are learning how to be as 
children again, for only so can we learn 
to become great. 


| Curing Audible Breathing 


(BLE breathing among singers is 
by the incoming breath striking the 
qlate, that curtain hanging between 
cecal chamber and the throat, and 
up a vibration between it and the 
x behind it. The soft palate is a 
r easily amenable to discipline. It 
utomatically when one yawns. It 
se obligingly if one, thinks a yawn. 


When the soft palate is raised, the loose 
curtain which caused the sound is drawn 
up out of the way and the incoming breath 
is not heard. Try it yourself. Yawn 
widely while inhaling a brisk breath. You 
will find the inhalation to be noiseless. 
Then think a politely-suppressed yawn, 
and, with a little practice, you will find 
that your breathing for singing is quite 
inaudible, 


Bondage and Deliverance 


EGARD to tension in the regions of 
gue, jaw and neck, most students 
» doubt gone through the experience 
‘ing advice of many teachers in 
ng for what they feel must exist 
ere; namely, an unerring road lead- 
the goal of right singing. 
ty case, almost without exception, 
sachers sought to apply local meas- 
the correction of my tight jaw and 
and my perfectly unmanageable 
I was bid to hold down my 
with the handle of a spoon to 
ow the “right action felt.” Then I 
hrust two or three fingers between 
th and practice scales so, until my 
came habituated to looseness. 
less extreme instructors tried sug- 
, The tongue should just lie limp 
mouth, barring the sides, which 
be trained to rise like the sides of 
th and so form a sort of flume for 
e exit of the tone-stream. My jaw 
be devitalized; it should drop back- 
oward the neck as if beyond con- 
ly head should be floatingly poised 
racefully pliant neck. My chewing 
3 must be relaxed—and would I 
stroke them downward along the 
with the points of my fingers, just 
it of the ears, to convey to those 
‘but necessary “crushers” the inti- 
‘that all is not food that fills the 
that song was not meant to be 
All to no avail! 
I turned to the books on singing 
ad all of them I could find. 
xe sure these did not recommend 
1easures for the relief of tension, 
y were amazingly vague as to the 


remedy. They fairly brimmed over with 
imposing generalities as to freedom and re- 
laxation, but none of them told exactly 
how to do it in just so many words. 

For the benefit of students in a similarly 
uncertain condition, groping about in their 
Own consciousnesses for the help that is so 
often denied them, let me explain what 
the books on singing mean to convey but 
neglect to make plain. If the singer 
breathes rightly and breathes rightly long 
enough, tension will disappear. 

Tight jaw, stiff tongue and rigid neck- 
tensions are caused by an unconscious ef- 
fort to control the breath somewhere above 
the shoulders, probably at the neck. That 
is the root of the trouble. To correct 
superficial manifestations the cause of the 
trouble must be removed. All other 
courses are makeshifts that but beg the 
question. A protruded: abdomen makes for 
a corresponding locking of the neck-mus- 
cles. A slightly retracted abdomen, on the 
contrary, is rarely accompanied by neck- 
tension. If the shoulders rise, the muscles 
of the neck are made dangerously active. 
If, however, a breath is filled outwards 
and not upwards (horizontally, and not 
vertically), the likelihood of shoulder and 
neck tension is greatly reduced. 

By all means the chest should be ex- 
panded, but the shoulders likewise should be 
held down and the breath pressed firmly 
against the chest tension muscles. The 
troubles of the tongue, neck and jaw prob- 
ably will not disappear at once, for habits 
are difficult things to conquer, but disap- 
pear they certainly will if the singer 
persists in proper breathing. 


' The Fleet Staccato 


TE WORD “staccato” means, lit- 
erally, disconnected; cut apart by 
means of silences. In music this 
the shortest sound possible to the 
lent creating it. In the singing 
means the briefest length of sound 
al cords are capable of producing. 
10t in use the vocal cords lie folded 
om each other in semi-circular lay- 
“accordeon-pleating.” 

© act of speech or song they spring 
1 only to return quickly if the de- 
und be short, or to lie parallel in 
‘oximity whilst vibrating for a long 
Jn staccato notes they spring for- 
neet and rebound; spring, meet and 
i again and again. Their touch is 
ming-brief as the wet finger-tip of 
adress on the steel of her polishing 
3etween these transient touches lies 
* as complete as the silence of inter- 
Space, even though its duration be 


measured by the thousandth part of a 
second. 


A staccato note is a complete thing in it- : 


self, and, being complete, it must needs 
be made beautiful. The beginner will 
probably produce a sound resembling the 
cackle of an agitated hen; but beauty can 
be come by, if the right means are intelli- 
gently employed. 

We have seen that the mechanics of the 
staccato note are localized in the larynx or 
voice box. We have now to look at the 
power which sets these mechanics in mo- 
tion. It is generally here that the crux of 
wrong staccato-note production appears. 
Rightly done, the staccato note is produced 
under force of a _ steady breath-pres- 
sure against the chest tension-muscles. 
Wrongly done, the staccato note is pro- 
duced by a spasmodic movement of the 
abdomen; each note requiring a separate, 
conscious, physical bodily effort. The ef- 


fourth generations. 


PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


WEAVER 


GRAND PIANOS 


In thousands of 
worth-while homes 
—on the concert stage 

—in conservatories of music, 
the inimitable tone of Weaver 
Grand Pianos is an inspira- | 
tion, and the passing years 
serve but to mellow.it to 
more subtle harmonies — 
serving joyously the musical 
needs even to the third and 
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Orne PIANO OF ENDURI 


Frantz Proschowsky 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE, DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


The Way to Sing 


(C. C. Brrcnarp & Co., Boston, PuBLisHErs) 


Dear Mr. ProscHowsky— 

Let me express my appreciation of your 
thorough understanding of the True Art of 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your 
elucidations, through which I have been 
able to discover and use new beauties in my 
own voice. I commend to you those artists 
and students who seek the truth in singing 
—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 
Canto.” Gratefully yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


My Drar ProscHowsky— 

I am happy in expressing my admiration 
of your method of instruction. Having 
heard your pupils, I frankly state that be- 
sides the perfect placing of the voice their 
diction was clear. This secret is a sure 


success. TITO ‘SCHIPA. 


MacPhail School of Music 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 21st to August Ist, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and 
Dramatic Art 


The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
June 7th to 19th and August 2nd to 29th 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 
Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 
Also Harmony Correspondence Course 


Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus. 
State distinctly which course you desire. 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC, 
Su1TE A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach vou 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITERER. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 


Look Inside the 


The Sign of the 
Plano for this 


UWbrids Standard 


Piano Action 


Spend Your Piano 
Dollars Wisely 


ANUFACTURERS of high-grade 

pianos can buy any other piano 

action for Jess than must be asked 
for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. 
The fact that leading American 
makers prefer to pay more for the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross action reflects its 
supremacy among piano actions. 


piano 


Ask your piano dealer to show you a 
Wessell, Nickel 
strument. Insist on having the world’s 


& Gross equipped in- 


highest-priced piano action in the piano 
for your home! 
that piano 
bring a lifetime of satisfaction. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


Then you can be cer- 


tain your investment will 


hen you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproduicings Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ 
Gross Piano Action. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


‘Needed by every Musician, 
ES Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


~S 


es 
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4Ist Session Commences September 9, 1926 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, ete 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 
PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio ORGAN —Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 


Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, Dusen. aes FAA : 

Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Deelling. MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— _HARP—Enrico Tramonti, ae = Ga 
VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. coy Weidis, jas O. Andersen, John De Oe ADING— 

Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem, Se Peat Oe Ys nTRe : ; 


y rite VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. (a bach ; 
John T. Read, Carl Songer. ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Mem- DANCING—Louise Willhour. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. and others of equal importance Van Dusen. . 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1926—Delia Valeri, John C. Kendel 


Admission to Teachers’? Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission 6 all 
Free Advantages: 


Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. , 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT. 3 TO SEPT. 7. (APPLY FOR EXAMINATION BLANK) 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free - Catalog mailed free on application - Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Bjea als eseleeoelaelo elses alee} 
OLUMBIA. “er 


SCHOOL OF MUS [IC 


ETE eT ee eo ele alee ae eye Gee pelGyeG yells 


COSMOPOLIT. 
SCHOOL M USI C & beaM, 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Preside: 


Loeated in Kimball Mall—Chiecago’s Music Ge 


avin VIQLIN scuoor 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for Eminent faculty of 60 ede Nouns gi 

; Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, L 

TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OPENS Me aa asite ribet tS ea Conte Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates 
SEPTEMBER 13th 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, M 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, 0 
tral Instruments, Public School } 
Dramatic Art, etc. | 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarship: 

Piano and Violin Prizes | 

For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephe: 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ML 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chi) 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 

Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


One of America’s Finest Institutions Devoted to Education in Music 
FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 
CERTIFICATES,- DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 

by authority of the State of Illinois 


: 


A School for EVIE T PN 


The Mature Musician The Public School Teacher We UE WZ ea WW LL INB LINO We 
The Young Artist The Ambitious Amateur eee eee 


The Teacher of Music The Talented Child 


Training in the following departments : COMBS CONSERVATORY 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, Normal Training, Public School 


Music, Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of Music, Ensemble, PHILADELPHIA 

Orchestral,‘ Professional Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass and FORTY-SECOND YEAR 

Wood Wind Instruments, Dramatic Expression, English and Psychology. Instruction throughout Entire Year 
A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Perform 


Send for complete catalog 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


All branches taught from elementary to the Daily Supervision shows you_how to | 
— e highest artistic standard. Training Courses for complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer 
olumbia School of Music Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep tional privilege of orchestra routine and acc; 
. ‘ ' the Director personally informed of your progress— niment. k 
Box E, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 5930 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision, Pennsylvania Sta 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. 


Located within a few blocks of the Sesqui-Centennial Buildings, the Combs Conservatory, with its + 


' Faculty and its unexcelled equipment, offers unequaled opportunities and advantages to combine ¢ 
Summer Term ZECKWER-HAHN of instruction with the great musical events and festivals of the Sesqui-Centennial. 
Six weeks from June 21 Philadelphia Musical Academy Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories for Wé 
Daily theory and nor- and Branches A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
@ @ mal classes for music Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, | stein, ‘Combbser Pianist, and other distinguished musi- ‘ Offices, Dormitories MENSE 
s usical Institute, Inc. cians. 36th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes batt et { 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. | begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis’ Murphy, GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Broad and Reed Str 
Managing Director. 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
bse ere en Sauce Street, Philedelphiahy ii 


teachers. cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- Illustrated Year Book Free | 
t 


a rapid staccato scale, each note 
ing both a powerful abdominal re- 
n and protrusion, may be better 
ed than described ! 

| physical sensation in correct stac- 
inging is localized wholly at the 
| The staccato is a coup de glotte 
ke of the glottis), and if there be 
of them in succession they form 
ve call laughter. Right there is the 
. correct staccato practice. Laugh 
4 laugh; that is, a rapid series of 
al accents on the same note, and 
“, in effect, singing a rightly-pro- 
staccato. A rapid laugh on any 
ill do it. 

will find that it eliminates auto- 


matically any convulsive bodily movement 
and produces the little machine-gun fire of 
vocal pearls wholly at their proper source 
—the larynx. Inasmuch as any sung note, 
long or short, should possess the quality of 
roundness, it is advisable to do much of 
the staccato practice on a round vowel to 
start with: OO (as in shoe), for choice. 
From that sound, a rational progression 
to the more open AH would be, the vowel 
OH (as in show), AW (as in saw), UH 
(as in up), and lastly, AH. 

Staccatos should always be done at the 
beginning of a practice period, as they 
make more demands on the physical 
strength than any other form of vocal 
exercise. 


The Source of Many Ills 


CROWDING the lungs with breath 
cause of many of the evils which 
he path of the vocal student. For 
le, when too large a breath is taken, 
e balance of its control is lost, and, 
iy cases, it escapes in far greater 
ynd proportion than would be the 
a more moderate-sized breath were 
sd. It induces a condition similar 
t of the Mississippi steamboat in 
Twain’s story. The boat was very 
Its whistle was very big, and used 
steam to such an extent that every 
ie whistle blew, the boat stopped. 

large a breath also has the strong- 
jency to constrict the muscles above 
oulders in a sympathetic effort to 


hold down the struggling body of air eagef 
to escape. A startling proportion of vocal 
troubles may be ascribed to this pernicious 
habit. 

On the other hand singing on a small 
but controlled breath affords the most sur- 
prising revelations in the freedom of emis- 
sion and the tone-quality. The amount of 
breath to be cut down depends, of course, 
upon the individual case; but if the teacher 
recommends the curtailment of a good 
third of the breath intake, in the majority 
of cases he will not go far wrong. One 
of the foundational tenets of right sing- 
ing rests on breath intensity furnishing 
tonal-intensity. This cannot be brought 
about if the lungs are over-loaded. 


The Vulgar Slur 


slur, or scoop, in the voice is the 
curving the tone with a broad sweep 
ne note to another. The same pro- 
one with delicate, hair-line stroke, 
ss legato. Made slenderly, like a 
crescent sigh, it is a portaménto. 
ortaménto, is like a beautiful and 
ous scimitar, an instrument for the 
the skilled artist only. The legato, 
ignature of the finished singer, is 
sical line of beauty that glides grace- 
nd freely like a bird over the melo- 
dscape. The slur, or “scoop,” is the 
ik of crudity. Unfortunately, how- 
vith many uninstructed singers, it 
$ a serious habit, and one difficult 
“come. 

‘due wholly to lack of breath con- 


trol between the notes. After a note is 
sung the singer “lets down” between that 
and the next note; the breath lags for an 
instant and, of course, the tone lags with 
it and must be pushed up an uneven curve 
to the next note. If the tune chance to 
be descending the scale, then the drop be- 
comes more pronounced than before, the 
slur slides recklessly down the steep slope 
because the breath is running away too, and 
cannot control it. 

Escaping breath between notes is the 
cause of the slur. Holding back the breath 
between notes is the remedy, a permanent 
and infallible one. A practice of holding 
back the breath, of seeming to drink it in 
between notes, will cause this habit to be 
overcome. 


“The Flowering of the Lips’ 


3 said of Sappho, the poetess of 
that “her lips curled like flexible 
s about the cunning niceties of her 
.” The Italian phrase, fior di lab- 
erally means the flowering of the 


Vho does not remember the marvel-: 


is of Nordica, the great interpreter, 
agly eloquent lips which modelled 
meo-like chisellings the beauty of 
vels; and the lips of Caruso, shoot- 
like a horn, shaping and kneading 


his words as the hands of a sculptor shapes 
his clay? 

The lips are the painters of the tone. 
Used beautifully and skillfully they strew 
its path with shimmering iridescence. But 
never stiff, rigid lips thrust out as, in the 
Bible, “the heathen shoot out their lips!” 
Beautiful, sensitive, melting lips, touching 
with fire and roses every thought that 
flows through their charming portals! 
This is the flowering of the lips. 


Women in Eighteenth Century Orchestras 


HING could be more delightful,” 
esident de Brosses, “than to see a 
ind pretty nun in a white habit, with 
1 of pomegranate flowers over one 
nduct the orchestra and beat time 
the grace and accuracy imaginable.” 
's that “for fine execution, and as 
or of an orchestra, the daughter of 
is second to none.” Some of these 
tsicians were famed all over Italy; 
uce used to be split into hostile camps 
ort of this or that singer. 


But not all of these women musicians 
were nuns. “Young women were kept 
there until their marriage,’ says Rolland, 
and quotes Grosley as saying “Music was 
part of an education which seemed more 
adapted to form Lais and Aspasias than 
nuns or mothers of families.” In this re- 
spect there is a wide gap between women’s 
orchestras in Venice, Calif, twentieth cen- 
tury, and those of Venice, Italy, eighteenth 
century. 


program of the morning was en- 
1 English; and it was a direct ref- 
of the idea that high-grade in- 
M goes of necessity with foreign 
es. Not only were the majority 


of the songs of fine caliber and content, 
but also, in the working out of technical 
detail, musical nuance, shading and mood 
values, quite as serviceable as chanson, 
leider and aria.”’—Cuartes E, Warr. 
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Every Experienced Teacher Realizes 
the Importance of Being Prepared for 


A PROMPT 
AND — 
SATISFACTORY 
OPENING 


Next Teaching Season 


Often the success of an entire year is due 
in large measure to getting a good start 


Order Teaching Material 
N O W 


Many teachers order their supplies some time in 
advance of the season’s opening, as this affords an 
opportunity to examine and classify the material at 
their leisure. For such as these we have what we 
call the 


EARLY ORDER PLAN 


This plan is to book the annual “On Sale” orders during the early 
summer months subject to delivery on or before a date specified by the 
teacher. Orders received up to August First are combined in one ship- 
ment prepaid to central distributing points and from there forwarded at a 
small expense to the several consignees. The saving in transportation 
charges is an important item, but of much more consequence is the cer- 
tainty of having one’s music supplies on hand and ready for use when the 
pupils arrive for their lessons. 


Write TODAY and tell us 


The number of pupils you expect to have during the 
coming season. 


The grades and styles of pieces desired. 


The date when the material should reach you. 


You will BENEFIT by 


Receiving the best possible assortment of. material sent 
on our liberal ON SALE terms, all not used being 
returnable at the end of the teaching season in June 
when settlement is made. 

Having a plentiful supply of material on hand when 
ready to begin the season’s work. 


Saving a part of the delivery expense. 


A MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE FEATURING ACCU- 
RACY, COURTESY, DESPATCH AND ECONOMY IN FILLING 
THE WANTS OF SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, TEACHERS 
AND LOVERS OF MUSIC 


Theodore Presser Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Teaching 


Students preparing with us for 
teaching may take positions in 
our Extension Branches, of which 
there are more than one thousand 
located all over the country, or in 
our Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches, of which there are more 
than thirty, withothers in process 
of establishment. 

Those who come to us with 
previous training and experience 
can very quickly qualify to take 
positions in our Chicago Neigh- 
borhood Branches, thus gaining 
further experience and earning 
money for their own study. 


Theatre Organ 


Since the establishment of our 
Theatre Organ Department, we 
have trained and placed organists 
in positions with salaries starting 
from $85 to $100 a week. 
Students of piano and organ, 
who have developed instrumental 
technic and musicianship, can pre- 
pare to meet the requirements of 
theatre playing in a very short 
time. Good openings are assur>4 
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RE you interested in teaching music? 

In the concert field? In theatre organ 
playing? In Public School Music? These are 
a few of the professional fields for which we 
can prepare you. We assure you an oper- 
ing in your chosen line as soon as qualified. 


i 


Concertizing 
Chautauqua and Lyceum tours 
offer salaries of $40 to $100 week- 
ly. Concert engagements are usu- 
ally paid for by the single appear- 
ance, the fee being $25 to $50 and 
upward. 


Our extensive system of Branch- 
es enables us to provide ample 
openings for those we train for 
the concert field. 


Public School Music 


Our two-year course leads to a 
Teacher's Certificate, entitling 
the possessor to the Illinois State 
Teacher's Certificate and per- 
mission to teach, without exami- 
nation. 


Annual salaries of $1,500 to 
$2,500 are available, with large 
outside earnings through private 
teaching, choral directing, etc. 


More openings than we can 
supply applicants for are referred 
to us every year from school au- 
thorities throughout the country. 


m begins in September. 
ng The Etude, and telling us which phase 
Q:\.- service most interests you. 
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“Geaching ‘Positions 


Qe positions are available in our Thirty- 
two Chicago Neighborhood Branches for young 
teachers of piano and violin who wish to teach, and, 
at the same time advance themselves by study with 
our artist teachers; also for advanced students as soon 
as they are qualified to teach. 


See Fall Announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
Write forCatalog and Teaching Position Appli- 
cation Blank, mentioning The Etude and giving 
an account of your training and experience. 


Sherwood (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHeErwoop 
Fine Arts Building - 410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Conservatory of TMusic 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


SUMMER COURS! 


janis 
Teacher, Com 


Metropolitan 
Music Studi 
o12 Kimball Hall Chica, 


A Department of [aurenee College 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Band Instruments, Public School Music, 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MU 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS — 


Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 
Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leadi 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and C: 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public Si 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Met| 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


i 
| 
f Free Bulleti: 
w @ U @ describes courses and advan 
A distinctively higher profes) 
school. Ideal location on the sh 
SCH rele) L of Lake Michigan, immediately ad) 
to Chicago. Private instructi 
vocal and instrumental, class in 


MUSIC tion in theoretical music. L 


Year 1926-1927 


Orchestral and Choral Training, 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Dormitories Free Catalog on Request 
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Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Art studies without extra expen 

Address a ot a ] 

- 102 Music Mal vanston, 
Begins Sept. 20, 1926 


Public School Music 


oursEs which meet 
State requirements 
and lead to highly re- 
munerative positions. 
Openings assured as 
soon as qualified. 


See Fall Announcement elsewhere 
in this issue and write for 
Catalog, mentioning The Etude. 


Sheruond (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHERwooD 


Fine Arts Building 
410 South Michigan Avenue 


Chere Organ 


(praia for the best: 
positions in a minimum 
of time, under Mildred 
Fitzpatrick, widely known 
theatre organist. Openings. 
assured as soon as qualified. 
See Fall Announcement elsewhere 


in this issue and write for 
Catalog, mentioning The Etude, 


Shentocd Dusie Sehn 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHERWOOD 


Fine Arts Building 
410 South Michigan Avenue 


c CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOO 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by. seeki 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription | 
Tue Erupe. Write Circulation Department as to how you can become an authori2) 
Erupe agent and earn moncy securing subscriptions in your spare time 1 a 


irmony” on the part of the boy. 
, feature of the junior high school 
erefore, should be massed chorus 
Provided that sufficient time is 
for choral periods of rehearsing, 
that methods are employed which 
re quick results, then choral part 
‘ill prove to be the most stimulat- 
‘ity in the whole school life and 
The pupils should meet in 
roups and sing music which will 
ie boy with changing voice to 
e, in a comfortable vocal range. 
on of music should be developed 
ction with all the choral periods. 
nterested pupils will elect inten- 
es in elementary theory and prac- 
any pupils will join the music 
he glee club, orchestra and oper- 
are the outstanding group ac- 
f the junior high school. These 
‘ons carry on the indoor activities 
sent the school in festivals, con- 

social gatherings. The older 
_ many junior high schools are 
in grade with the earlier classes 
rior high schools, and the pupils 
ive opportunities to take music 
which will count toward high 
aduation. This leads to a discus- 
qe music opportunities which the 
sh school should offer. 


_ Senior High School 


SENIOR HIGH school should 
sr all the music activities which 
- should have and in addition to 
ive course in Theory and Prac- 
‘mony should be presented as 


ced course. One of the most 
- courses is the one in Music 
on or Music Literature. Every 


Id be trained in music under- 
and so the course in appreciation 
ely valuable as we must create 
ve audiences for our orchestras, 
‘oups and artists, lest our art 
ssion fall into decadence. Credit 
raduation should also be given 
and instrumental ensemble classes 
sted and functioning as the rep- 
* school glee club and orchestra 
Credit should be granted for 
* outside music study of voice, 
Zan and the instruments of the 
orchestra. Opportunities should 
ed for class instruction on the 
unusual instruments. of the 
in order that the high school 
may have as complete an 
‘ation as possible. Opportunity 
‘Ping a band should be given. A 
8 band does not take long in the 


Public School Music Department 


(Continued from Page 500) 


making and it receives ready recognition 
as a great school and community asset. 


Recognition for the School Music Teacher 
UMMING UP tthe whole discussion, 
we find that there is a need for the 

highly trained executive musician in the 
public schools. There are more opportu- 
nities and there is less competition in 
school music directing than in professional 
directing. A given community can support 
only a few musical organizations and the 
success of the ambitious musican depends 
on the law of the survival of the fittest; 
and so, many good professionals are with- 
out recognition because the field of oppor- 
tunity is limited. This is not true in 
school music teaching, as each school is 
a community in itself and the music 
teacher has every opportunity to develop 
all features and phases of his work and 
all of this with a fixed salary and the 
added advantage of regular attendance on 
the part of his classes. In the smaller 
communities, election as supervisor of 
music or special teacher of music often 
means election as musical director for 
the community. When this is the case, 
contacts can be made with community 
movements and help secured for school 
musical projects such as class instruction 
in piano and violin. Instruments must 
be secured for the band and _ orchestra. 
The community will gladly give financial 
aid, if it enjoys the co-operation of the 
school musical organizations in the com- 
munity affairs. The school music teacher 
must please his community and meet his 
people on a common ground, in the selec- 
tion of program material. Much -harm 
has been done to the advancement of 
music appreciation by forcing an audience 
to listen to music that it does not under- 
stand. Community singing is a great 
force in unifying the interests of the 
people. The participation of the “grown- 
ups” and graduates in the school orchestra 
rehearsals and concerts has a far reaching 
effect in binding the school, homes and 
community together. Musical memory 
contests popularize and increase interest 
in music; and the schools can start the 
movement. Festivals and music contests 
create tremendous interest and consequent 
local support of the musical organizations 
competing. The school music supervisor 
or teacher can be the leading spirit in all 
of these movements and can rest assured 
that he will receive something greater than 
mere pay, because he is ministering in art, 
and a reaction of his community to things 
beautiful really is a living and objective 
demonstration of a spiritual devotion of 
the highest kind. 


tUDE: 

owing is from an old book of trav- 
mge William Curtis. Recording a 
anton Falls, New York, he says: 
joteer was a fine boy of sixteen. 
d along over the plank road and 
‘horses, the people, and the places 
- He was sharp-eyed and clear 
bright boy who may one day be 


owly climbed the hill,—“Have you 
ny Lind, Sir?’ inquired my An- 
he stables. 
ften.” 

yoman, Sir. Don’t you think so?” 


8 here last week, Sir. Get up, 
1 hear her?’ I asked. 

*, and I drove with her to the Falls 
Tom Higgins drove, but I sat on 


1s she pleased?’ 

*; only when she was going to see 
‘verybody in the hotel ran to the 
ok at her, and she went back to 
and then slipped out of the back 
there was something better than 


vas that?” 

ir, as we came back we passed a 
{nd she stopped the carriage, and 
3 With the rest of the party, and 
4 Higgins, and went into the wood. 
Ward sunset and the wood was 
She walked about a little, and 
' 

\ 


Another “Nightingale’’ Story 


picked up flowers and sung, like to herself 
as if it were pleasant. By and by, she sat 
down upon a rock and began to sing aloud. 
But before she stopped a little bird came and 
sat upon the bough close beside us. I saw 
it, Sir, with my own eyes, the whole of it— 
and when Jenny Lind had done, he began to 
Sing and shout away like she did. While he 
was singing she looked delighted, and when 
he stopped she sang again, and—oh! it was 
beautiful, Sir. But the little bird wouldn't 
give it up, and he sang again but not until 
she had done. Then Jenny Lind sang as well 
as ever she could. Her voice seemed to fill 
the woods all up with music. and, when it 
was over, the little bird was still for a while, 
but tried it again in a few minutes. He 
cculdn’t do it, Sir. He sang very bad, and 
then the foreign gentleman with Jenny Lind 
laughed, and they all came back to the 


carriage.” WILLIAM WARNPR. 
New Jersey. 
JAZZ Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 
Breaks, Fills, etc, Either book sent for 
$2, or both for $3. Five new ‘‘Syncophonies for advanced 
planists,’’ $1, Also new Jazz Instractors for Saxophone or 
Banjo at $1 each, postpaid. TEACHERS WANTED to 
open schools in cities where we are not already represented. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 44,20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Axel Christensen’s Instruction Books 
for Piano. Book 1—How to ‘‘Jazz-Up”” 
Any Tune, Chord Work, etc. Book 2— 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take upa 
special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? State 
Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic training. You 
can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate through our school, 
which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away from home 
for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses to music lovers through Tue ErupE 
columns for many years. If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT 
NOW! Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish to see 
and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to you. 


If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the courses 
which have started others on the road to success. There can be no question 
about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are advancing 
through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility and influence. 


A Public School Music graduate writes: 


“I am now the director of the Community High School 
Orchestra, having received my certificate from our super- 
intendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies 
with your institution.” 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers, 


Normal Piano Course ‘By William H. Sherwood 


By Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. This 
course includes Counterpoint, Composition and Or- 
chestration. 


Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


by F. B. Stiven, 
Director of 
Music, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
History of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson. 


Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo and 
Guitar by eminent teachers. 


Harmony 


Sight Singing and Ear Training 


WANTED: Teachers in the different States for affiliation 
to take charge of our branch schools. If interested, 
mention in your inquiry. 


~ 


es 
GOOD FOR FOUR FREE §SSSONS 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, e 
Dept. D-48 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. > ; 


4 a 
Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on nf big ‘our (4) Lessons of the 
Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Conf, yg Course. 


course mentioned below. 
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Artistic and Inartistic Performers 


I T HAS been said that performers upon 
the “King of Instruments’ can be 
classed under two headings, “Organists 
and those who play the organ.’ The 
former are usually people of experience 
and high artistic aims, while the others 
include the inexperienced and those whose 
artistic instincts are of a low standard, 
either from lack of ability, or opportunities 
for study with teachers of merit. The 
remarks, therefore, that will be made, 
while possibly being of general interest, 
will perhaps be of greater assistance to 
“those who play the organ.” 

The present day organs have so many 
of their pipes placed in a swell box that 
the correct use of the swell pedal is one 
of the ways by which a really good per- 
former is known. 
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The Swell Pumper 


OW MANY of us have not come 
across the man on the stool who 
thinks that the swell pedal is a con- 
venient vehicle for the exercise of his right 
foot, and who treats his listeners to a 
continual pumping of the swell shutters? 
The late Sir John Stainer puts on record 
the case of an indifferent performer who 
presided at an organ of which the swell 
shutters were plainly visible, and who con- 
tinued his pumping even when playing on 
the choir organ which was unenclosed. 
The first point to notice with regard 
to the correct use of the swell pedal is 
the fact that the first opening of an inch 
or so produces the greatest crescendo. 
This therefore should be made slowly and 
afterwards the speed of opening should 
be accelerated. considerably, due to the 
fact that the crescendo then is not so 
great. The reverse method should of 
course be employed with the decrescendo, 
that is, a swift closing of the shutters 
until the last two or three inches, after 
which time the shutter should be allowed 
to close slowly. 


Adding or Withdrawing Stops 


HERE is another point, however, 

of great importance, and that is, 
the treatment of the swell pedal when 
a stop of considerable power is either 
added or withdrawn. Let us take a case 
to illustrate this, for which purpose we 
will assume that the swell organ is not a 
large one, and consists ef, say, three or 
four 8 ft. stops, one each of 4 ft. and 2 ft. 
and a fairly powerful reed. Now the dif- 
ference in power between the full swell 
without this reed, and with it, will be 
considerable. 

Should we therefore desire to increase 
gradually the power, when this reed is 
added; the best plan is to open the swell 
box somewhat before adding the said reed 
stop, and just at the moment it is drawn 
to close the swell box again. By. this 
method the crescendo will be more grad- 
ual. The reverse process should of course 
be adopted when a decrescendo is desired; 
for at the exact moment when the reed 
stop is pushed in, the swell shutters should 
be opened, thus enabling the graduation 
of tone to be more artistically managed. 
Naturally if a sudden contrast’ is desired, 
the above method would not apply. 


Changing from Swell to Great or Vice Versa 


NOTHER instance might be given, 

say, when the great organ diapasons 
coupled with the swell including the afore- 
mentioned reed is in use. Should the per- 
former then be playing on the swell or- 
gan and desire a crescendo by utilizing 
the great organ keyboard, the best plan 
would be to open the swell box somewhat, 
and at the moment the hands fall on the 
great organ to close the swell shutters 
rapidly. As in the former instance, the 


portions. 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited by Wee Knoun Specialists 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department ‘‘An 
Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’’ 


The Organ Crescendo and Diminuendo 


By Henry Hackett, F. R. C. O. 


crescendo is made more artistically by 
this method and the reverse process will 
also apply. In fact, whenever a stop of 
great difference in power is either added 
or withdrawn, this method should be 
adopted. 

Advantage should be taken (especially 


‘in the case of small swell organs) of the 


difference in power to be obtained by hold- 
ing or fixing the swell box open at cer- 
tain points such as one-third or two- 
thirds of its full extent. Many players 
omit to take advantage of this, for they 
either use, the swell pedal for a crescendo 
or diminuendo, or they fix it fully open. 


Organ Accent When Swell Box is Fixed 
Open 
N ADDITION to the recommendations 
already enumerated, there is a further 
one, which is that of accenting a chord 
in cases where the swell is already fixed 
open, or when the feet are otherwise oc- 
cupied and unable to attend to the swell 
pedal. This is frequently called for in 
organ solo playing and refers particularly 
to writings of the older composers. The 
chord previous to the one requiring an 
accent should be slightly detached, and 
the accented chord be slurred on to the 
following chord, which latter should also 
be somewhat shortened. 
Perhaps Guilmant, the eminent French 
organist and composer, and W. T. Best 


(who occupied a similar position in Eng- 
land) .were among the first to recognize 
this; and they carefully indicated such 
effects in their compositions. Older com- 
posers, however (who wrote at a time 
when the organ was not considered so 
much a solo instrument as it is today), 
did not indicate such marks of expression 
as do writers of the present day; but 
skilled performers realize this and play 
with greater variety of touch than the 
printed copy often indicates. 

The following short extract provides 
an excellent example produced by accent, 
and leads the listener to assume that the 
marked passages are acttially given more 
power, even when no additional stops are 
added or the swell pedal utilized. 


Marche Triomphale, Guilmant 


Possibly these few hints will be of as- 
sistance to young organists in solo play- 
ing as well as in their accompaniment to 
the church service. 


For the Movie Organist 


By Alanson Weller 


| N SELECTING themes for the film try 

to study the emotions and general at- 
mosphere of the scenes which you are 
about to accompany and select pieces which 
fit these moods. This is the real secret 
of successful picture playing. For ex- 
ample, an intensely dramatic emotional 
climax might be appropriately accompanied 
by the Andante Cantabile from the “Fifth 
Symphony” of Tschaikowsky judiciously 
cut so as to have the tremendous climax of 
the music fall in with that of the film. 
Likewise a rather sentimental scene might 
be shown to the strains of the Nevin “Love 
Song” or even the “Liebestraume” of Liszt. 
For scenes of sorrow or loneliness the 
popular and decidedly elegiac “Andantino” 
of Lemare will do very well. A hurried, 
agitated movement is needed for “exciting” 
Numbers like the “Egmont” and 
“Prometheus” overtures are excellent for 
this type of scene. 

In every picture there are portions which, 
while they serve to advance the action of 
the plot, do not express any: definite emo- 
tion, and consequently do not require emo- 
tional music. Do-not waste big dramatic 
numbers on these places. They are known 
as “neutral scenes,’ and a little neutral 
improvisation or a short piece such as 
the “Cantilene” (Salome) or some of the 
short numbers published in the Eruve will 
fill the bill nicely. 

Vary the registration frequently, not 


necessarily with each change of music, as 
this is unnecessary, but often enough to 
avoid monotony. Certain emotions are best 
suggested by certain stop combinations. 
If the pieces used are organ compositions, 
they will have a set registration; but, if 
(as is often necessary) piano pieces or 
orchestrations are used, the player must 
make his own combinations. Since every 
player has different ideas as to which stops 
best suggest certain emotions, it is useless 
to give fixed rules. Here one’s own re- 
sourcefulness and originality must be the 
guides, 

Orchestrations can be very effectively 
used in this work. Buy the piano part of 
the “small orchestra” arrangements. In 
most small combinations: the pianist is also 
conductor, hence the piano-conductor part 
contains in addition to the piano accom- 
paniment the melody on a staff above the 
accompaniment. By playing this melody on 
one manual, with the stops drawn which 
correspond as nearly as possible to the 
instruments which would be used in the 
orchestra (these are also indicated in these 
arrangements), and supplying a portion of 
the accompaniment on another manual with 
a rather soft neutral registration, a very 
fair result can be obtained. Among these 
arrangements are a number of excellent 
overtures. One should always keep a 
supply of these on hand, as they serve a 
great variety of purposes. 


Avoid playing too lou 
Nothing can be more an 
dience than a continual ro 
whispering of the instrum 
medium volume and work up te 
organ for big climaxes, saving 
tremely soft effects for appropri 

Do not imagine that it is img 
keep up a concert repertoire whil 
in this work, as even concert 
while not a general rule for 1 pict 
been used many times for certa 
The “Concert Overture” and 
Rondo” of Hollins have been 
photoplay work with excellent eff 
tions of the Mendelssohn Sonata 


- Handel Organ Concerti may also 


duced for certain scenes. ie 
Practice improvising in orde 
facility in this branch of the art 
very useful at times and is also s 
when changing from one piece t 
in a contrasting key. A too abru 
is unmusical. Smooth perform: 
necessity in picture playing, 
The following list, while not < 
to be exhaustive, will give the | 
idea of the type of material which 
used and is being used in pictur 


Love THEMES 


Melody in G Flat ............ 
Melodie 
The Afterglow... =.) aae 
Dream Melody (Naughty 
Marietta) 


Serer acer Bah. Gee 


EXcITEMENT 


Il Guarany Overture... 
Ruy Blas Overture 
Scherzo 
Finale (Symphony No, 4). ‘sc 
Finlandia 


CNC ca 


MYSTERY ie: 


Le Rouet d’ Omphale (middle 
Section) -..: 0s a 
TRAGEDY F ; 


Death of Asa (Peer Gant) 
Prelude Op. 28 No. 20 - Ss 


Nature Scenic Fitms 


Winter... : 0. Sao Eg 
Woodland Sketches .. ore .M 
Rustle of Spring ....... cease 
Autumn Fantasie 


eee oe 
ie 


NATIONAL AND RactaL AIRS — 
(for travelogues and foreign 


Hawatian Fantasie ...... ... 
Ballet Egyptian ......... >... 
Caucasian Sketches...... i. 
Indian Rhapsody ......- wae. | 
Reverie du Sow, ~ aaa 
Volga Boat Song ....... as 


Neutrat Music a 
Meditation in D Flat ........- 
Legend. -.....s.4. 300 ‘a 
Caprice in G 
Minuet from “Berenice” 
Cantique d’ Amour 
Twilight Song ..... 


organist himself, € 
norant. To perform a prog 
an audience which they cann¢ 
to understand and label them 
uncultivated folk” when th 
selves on the next occasion 


ground where your hearers 
, the cause of music is not 
4. It is not necessary to play 
” or musical claptrap of any kind 
" interest quite large numbers 
yeneral public; they respond won- 
‘to really good music which they 
sw and understand. 
st adopt as your pattern the supe- 
‘son who proudly states that he 
‘ractices his voluntaries, but just 
4at he feels inclined to play at the 
) This is a sure sign of incom- 
5r decadence. Good organists pre- 
jr recitals and voluntaries, and it 
taken as a general rule that “the 
<llful the player the more con- 
s the practice.” 
ot refrain from playing music 
as become popular through repcti- 
jt is really good music. It is 
to deny audiences music for 
hey long, if the only fault of the 
that it has become “popular.” 


Do not play any composition which is 
unworthy of the instrument, the building, 
or yourself; but avoid the mischievous 
tendency to judge by “titles.” A fugue, a 
chorale prelude or sonata may be strik- 
ingly bad music, or indeed not music at 
all, whereas a weak title may conceal an 
excellent composition. Choose your music 
by its quality and not by the title or form. 

Forms of composition which are difficult 
to understand, such as chorale preludes, 
should not be given in large doses, unless 
some explanation, either verbal or printed, 
is supplied to the listener. ' 

Occasional technical inaccuracies are 
pardonable, but faulty rhythm and stodg- 
iness are unpardonable. Organ playing 
should always be musical in the best sense. 
The interpretative aspect of music must be 
carefully studied. Musical interpretations 
are as essential in organ music as they are 
in vocal music or in other forms of in- 
strumental music. 

—Musical Opinion 


Choir 


Helps 


By Fred R. Stecker 


jer to have a successful choir, in- 
just be present at all times. 

st be expected that a chorus choir 
n entirely different basis than a 
of which the members in most 
2 paid. 

that one of my great helps has 
» keeping of each member busy. 
2 an Organized choir, hold our reg- 
nthly business meetings, also one 
rent each month. Such members 
aot able to do solo work, either 
tet, Of quartet, I find it very good 
in charge of the social event which 
ke place in the present month. 
ember may assist along with the 
social staff, while others may work 
th the membership staff. Before a 
2 can be taken in as a regular 
he or she must be present at 
wir rehearsals and one business 


found that if a person is willing 
‘out for a month to see what we 
an learn in that time if this party 
< out through the many hardships 
re. 
) not go through the same routine 


each night at rehearsal, thereby varying 
the work as much as possible. Sometimes 
we take our anthems for the following 
Sunday first, then the new anthems, and 
then hymns; then, again, we alternate. A 
good plan is to have all solo parts left 
out of an anthem until the final rehearsal 
of it. 

If there is a member in the choir that 
can play the piano, it is well to let that 
person go over parts of solos, or any tricky 
passages, with members having these for 
the following week, thereby giving them 
an early start. 

We, have an average attendance of 
twenty members, and out of these there 
are only five that do chorus work only; so, 
in order to make the most of our time, it 
is necessary to have another pianist besides 
myself, as organist, to rehearse the differ- 
ent parts which I give out from time to 
time. 

A good plan is to have the rehearsal be- 
gin promptly and end the same, leaving 
the balance of time to be spent on extra 
work. Thus we not only keep up the in- 
terest in our choir, but also maintain a 
helpful, live organization in the church. 


How to Play Over Hymn Tunes 


My copy of the January Musica. 
vas prematurely removed by an ultra- 
hhousemaid. I remember, however, 
letter which explained that the rea- 
Maying over the tune were two ; to let 
‘e know what the tune was, and to 
m time to find their places. The 
seem to remember, generally played 
and told us how te do it. His ideas 
¥ g00d; but really they are not in it 
tI do. 
mber, in my young days, when I had 
with only two stops (an open dia- 
1a stopped diapason), I used to play 
°s of the tune, if it had as many as 
{f it had less, I played only the first 
d the congregation never knew what 
was and never found their places at 
olayed the first line on one of the 
shed it in, and pulled out the other 
eeond line, reversing the process for 
» 80 that one always left off on the 
‘began on. I hope this is clear. It 
‘good, but I was told by some people 
little or no taste that some of the 
jon were sorry they ever did find 
‘es. I expect this was on account of 
8: the vicar chose them, and some 
yere very poor. 
‘gel voices ever singing; well, of 
4 only one possible stop to use: 


there’s nothing clever about that. 
cialty is in the “ever singing ;’’ and even 
though they get tired and may have found 
lots and lots of places, the proper atmosphere 
is got. “Brief Life,” I finish quite suddenly, 
when nobody’s expecting it. It gives them a 
jolt, I can tell you; but it explains the mean- 
ing of the hymn. 

In “Our day of praise is done,” I play over 
the whole tune on the full organ; and that 
just about ends it for me, for when they begin 
to sing I always stop at the end of the first 
line. If they want to go and perjure them- 
selves, they can: but I won’t. In summer time 
I simply refuse to play, “The day thou gavest, 
Lord, is ended”: until 10.30 p. m. I remember 
one time, when the vicar’s sermon made me 
think that that hour had been reached. I 
played the tune; but I have been more wary 
since. 

I love my voluntaries after evensong. One 
evensong a man stayed to listen. I had just 
finished the Fantasia I myself had written on 
“The Monastery Garden’? when I noticed him. 
4 went up to him and shook him, but he did 
not wake. The vicar (I got my literary style 
from him, though he is not much good other- 
wise) told me that, in the language of past 
days, this man would have been called a 
“three-bottle man.’ Still, it was rather nice 
to have him there. HrsprrRipes HorsatH. 


My spe- 


Picture Music 


ers: Mouton, Fosse, Gillet, Fauchey, 
SEND for FREE sample piano 
u ed SPECIAL OFFER 

va 
NUS MUSIC CO., INC. 
est 45th Street, New York City 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 
IST should have this complete 
course in trick and imitation play- 
ing. Contains detailed instruction 


THEATRE 


9 for producing Dog-bark. Snore, 
Rooster-Crow, R. R. Train, Bag- 
pipes, Banjo and overtwenty other 
effects indispensable to the mo- 


tion-picture organist. 

PriceTwo Dollars, postage prepaid 
C. ROY CARTER, Organist 

P.O. Box97,8ta,C,LosAngeles,Cal. 


SECRETS 


CATICTIN ORCANG| 
[AUSTIN ORGANS 


ei 
The Child’s 


Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 


Columbia University, New York. _ 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt. Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 
Nellie C. Hudd, Principal Mozart 


School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y ‘ 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 
iC 


munity High School, 


a, 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Lukeand Epiphany, St.Clement’s, Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 
beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Hamam |FARN TQ TU 


qpes YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
or Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 


same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 
OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated withcharts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


(ivilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive School for 


Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


AT HOME 
DURING 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, ‘“‘Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all part, 


of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


HNLAUAN ARENA ALLYAY 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estagtisHeo ier REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


treo LI MMERMAN? 25°" 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me in “The Htude” 
of what the proper care of a pipe organ con- 
sists? For instance, should the swell shutters 
be left open or closed while organ is not being 
used? I do not mean the tuning and service 
given by a tuner, but the care of the organ by 
the organist using the instrument continually. 


A. As @ rule the swell shutters should be 
Jeft open when the organ is not in use, so 
that the temperature of the swell box may be 
as near that of the unenclosed section of the 
organ as possible. Outside of keeping the 
organ locked (if necessary to protect it from 
misuse) and turning off motor, the keeping of 
swell shutters open is practically the only 
eare that is necessary on the part of the or- 
ganist, where a tuner is regularly employed 
to keep the instrument in good condition. 


Q. I want to make use of the “descant? 
method of congregational singing. As I un- 
derstand it the congregation is led in singing 
the hymns by a@ choir; at the same time a 
chorus of sopranos sings an independent air. 
Is this correct? If so, where can I get the 
music for this latter part? 


A. Descant hymn tunes may be used in the 
Way you mention and>we would suggest that 
you secure the ‘‘Descant Hymn Tune Book,” 
by Geoffrey Shaw, published by the H. W. 
Gray Co. In an examination of two hymns 
from this collection, the Editor was impressed 
with the thought that the arrangement might 
be more effective if the descant melody did 
not appear in the organ accompaniment, and 
he suggests your trying it that way—leaving 
the descant melody to be heard only from the 
voices. 


Q. In Cesar Frank’s “Grande Piece Sym- 
phonique”’ how fast should the first “Andante 
Serioso” be played—according to metronome 


about 50 | ? 


A. Tempos vary somewhat according to the 
size and acoustics of the auditorium—for in- 
stance the Toccata from Widor's “Fifth Sym- 


phony” is marked ’ =118 while the composer 
is said (by a distinguished Philadelphia or- 
ganist and former pupil of Widor) to play it 
at the rate of d = 76 to 80 in his own church, 


Saint Suplice, Paris. Large resonant audito- 
riums permit of a slower tempo being used than 
that employed in a smaller room of less vi- 
brant quality. In the writer’s church, which 
has excellent acoustic properties being rather 


resonant a tempo of - =52 seems effective 
for the Andante Serioso movement you men- 
tion. The speed might perhaps be slightly 
increased in a small church with little or no 
resonance. 


Q. I would appreciate it if you could give 
me the name of some book which gives com- 
prehensive, helpful information which will en- 
able a pianist who knows nothing about the 
reed organ to play this instrument, or at least 
acquire a fairly complete knowledge of how 
to go about it. 


A. We would suggest ‘‘Melodious Hasy 
Studies for Reed Organ” (4 yolumes), Lan- 
don. 


Q. Will you tell me a@ list of swmmer 
schools for Organists in New York City? 


A. We believe Columbia University, New 
York City, has a summer course which includes 
Organ. You might also inquire from the fol- 
lowing in reference to the matter : 

New York School of Music and Arts, 824 
West End Avenue, New York City ; American 
Institute of Applied Music, 212 W. 59th 
Street, New York City; Guilmant Organ 
School, 17 E. 11th Street, New York City. 


YQ. Asa constant reader of THs Hrupn, and 
your department I am taking the liberty of 
writing you for a little advice. I have re- 
cently been appointed Choir Director of a 
Methodist Church, and, in organizing the 
Choir, I am confronted with the following 
situation. I find that we will have plenty 
of female voices that are fairly well trained 
but am unable to obtain the required number 
of male voices. As yet I have been unable 
to get but two male voices that can sing the 
parts, tenor and bass. JI also find that there 
are plenty of men who would like to sing but 
cannot sing the parts given them (they being 
used to singing in unison with the sopranos). 

My musical education was obtained upon 
the violoncello, and I have a very fair knowl- 
edge of harmony. I have had no vocal train- 
ing other than learning to sing baritone in a 
choir. Do you think that, with the proper 
instruction books, I could teach a class of 
men in learning to sing tenor and bass? Any 
advice you can give me as to the names of in- 
struction books to buy, methods and so forth, 
will be gratefully appreciated. 


A. The Editor sees no reason why you 

, Should not sucessfully instruct a class of men 
\in learning to sing the tenor and bass parts. 
~ would suggest that you secure copies of 
\ither of the following books: ‘‘Methodical 
Ny Root, and 
of Sight Singing,’’ 


sight Singing,” “The Student’s 
anual Whelpton, and 


proceed to teach them along the lines sug- 
gested, It might be well at first to have them 
sing the melodies of a few hymds, naming 
the notes, do, re, mi, and so forth, until they 
become familiar with the intervals. After 
they are proficient in singing the melodies 
in this way, have them try to sing the tenor 
and bass parts in a similar manner. 

Of course you may find a few who will have 
difficulty, but they are likely to be a minority. 
If you can persuade the two men who can 
sing parts to attend the class, they can be 
of much help to you in your work. Your 
training in harmony should be an aid to you, 
and the ’cello training should serve to make 
your sense of pitch accurate, as the player 
of a stringed instrument, unlike the pianist, 
must correct the intonation. 


Q. Your organ and choir questions depart- 
ment has proven very beneficial to me as it no 
doubt has to others, but there. are two or three 
questions that concern me more than some of 
those already published, and I am going to 
take the privilege of asking them. 

I have been studying the organ for some 
time, and I find that a knowledge of harmony 
is very desirable, if not absolutely essential. 
However, I have not the time to put on it 
that would be required in a correspondence 
course such as that suggested by you in an 
earlier edition of Tun HErupn. What would 
you advise me to do? Are there any books 
that could be used for study at home? If 
so, what ones might best be wsed? 


2. In Audsley’s “Organ Stops,’ he speaks 
of pipes being blown or voiced on w wind of 
BS Es) and so forth. Is this pressure 

i 


4” 
measured in inches of water or mercury? 


3. In the same book, when speaking of 
Mizrtures, Dulciana, Cornet, or other com- 
pound stops, a chart, such as the following, is 
sometimes given: 


MixTurn—V RANKS 


Ranke) Te Ue est 
Break 1. CC to BB... 19—-22—26— 


LNs Nf 


29 ne 


Break 2.C to B 15—19—22— 26—: 29 
Break 3..¢7) 60.7 12—15—19—22—26 


tO Di) ail Beng 
toes, . ee gape 1579 


Break 4. ¢” 
Break 5. ¢’”’ 


Will you please explain the meaning of 
the figures in the chart? Are they the rela- 
tive length of the pipes or of the tones, or 
have they no connection with either? 


A. 1. Any course in harmony could of 
course be studied at home, though some text 
books might be more readily understood with- 
out the aid of a teacher. We would suggest 
the following, from which you might make 
a choice. 


Harmony Book for Beginners... Vol. 1..Orem 
Theory and Composition...... Vol. 2..Orem 
Student’s Harmony (with key)..MWansjield 


2. The wind pressure for organ pipes is 
usually found by using a pressure gauge or 
Manometer into which water is poured, <Ad- 
mission of air to the gauge forces the water 
up the tube, and the difference between the 
level of the two surfaces of water is measured 
in inches, the result indicating the wind pres- 
sure. The following illustration of a gauge 
appears in the Stainer and Barrett Diction- 
ary, although gauges of a different type are 
now used: 


The liquid employed may be water or mercury, 
but if the latter is used the reading in inches 
must be multiplied by 13.6,'as mercury is 13.6 
times the weight of water. Water is most 
commonly used for convenience and accuracy. 


3. The following chart will serve to show 
you the points at which the indicated Mixture 
breaks, as well as the pitch of the pipes 
actually sounding, which is indicated by the 
figures in the chart you quote. This chart 
is also reproduced below with the names 
of the notes substituted for the figures quoted 
in your chart. You may also note that the 
Mixture specified is what is known as a ‘fifth 
sounding mixture,’ all the notes sounding 
being octaves or fifths. 


Bx.2 


va 
guague = 


cC BBC BR “Cc B Cc” B” Cc” B”’ Cc’ BY’ Cc" 
Mixture—V RANKS 


Ranks. I TE UT eV eine 


Break 1. CC to BB. G1—C 2—G2—C3—G3 
Break 2.C toB .. C2—G2—C38—G38—C4 
Break 3. ce’ to b’ G2—¢: S—= C4— G4 

Break 4. ec’? to b’’.. C3—G3—C4—_G4— C5 
Break 5. c’” to e’”.. C8—C4—G4—C5—G5 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To Introduce a Musical Friend — 
To a Delightful Musical Treat 


We Will Send the 


ETUDE MusIC MAGAZID 


To Any Address for 
JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 


Think of It! 
Over 50 Excellent Pieces. | Over 200 Inspiring Art 


FOR ONLY 35 Cts. 


(Stamps Acceptable) 


You would think nothing of taking a friend out to lunch 
spending several times 35 cents. Here is an opportunity to 
your musical friends to a three months’ musical feast at the 
of a couple of carfares. You will introduce them to the we 
most widely demanded musical magazine and gain their everla 
gratitude. 


This offer is limited to the months of June, 
July and August, so let your remittance come 
forward promptly and gain the everlasting 
appreciation of any music lover in your circle 
of acquaintances. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Biggest Musical “ Buyem@eoe 


the vig 


The WILDER MASTER PIANO COUR 


tell How to Master 


Memorizinc—SicuTr PLtayinc—AccomMPpANyING—Conpuctr 
INTERPRETATION AND Notre-VALUES AND RuyTHMS 


These Five Courses may now be ordered from your Local Music 
or direct from the Publisher at $1.50 the Single Boas 
or $5.00 the Set of Five Books. 


The WILDER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
West Newton, Mass. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Wh 


of Improved Mus 
for Beginne 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, is 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg. -, Spokane, Was 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Reneld School of Music. Md 
Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Nes, .» Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teachers—Ft. Worth, Texas, 
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Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes—July 12th, Asheville N. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ; 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Qregon—Normal Classes. : 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York Gy; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Z 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellstan Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Nermal Classes, June, July 
For further information write. ; 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellelantawee: Ohio. Summer Normals, Bellefontaine, Onieme>" 
Conservatory of Music. S2ptember—Wichita, Kansas. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, ms 
Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. = 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Fiorence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Coasereatare of Music, Lansing, Mich. Dates for Normal Classes, hn 
January 15, 1927, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes,.Chicago, July, August and Septem 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. June, Dallas, Texas; July, Cleveland, 
Little Rock, Ark. | 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. June 1, five weeks. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Normal Classes held April and June. 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. & 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. > | 


Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif—June 8th, 1926. a | 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


averything else. Nothing could be 
from the truth. 
not only true that a man is great 
ine of activity as much on account 
eneral knowledge as on account of 
nical equipment, but it is also true 
> more towering his figure is in 
‘field, the more widespread and, at 
le time, accurate, will be found his 
Ige of general subjects. He may, 
4e, be reticent in expressing him- 
natters other than those with which 
yrofessionally associated, but this 
found largely the result of his 
for the probably greater knowledge 
those whose work lies with specific 
inder discussion. 
example, a successful symphony 
a leader not only must have the 
te skill of his craft at hand but, 
ion, he must also have a profound 
ge of human nature and the ability 
Je and direct men, a vast knowl- 
f the musical literature of the 
an understanding of society and 
astoms. He must be, in some di- 
it least, a diplomat, a social figure, 
cal expert atid a figure transmit- 
vfidence in his orchestra and his 
He occupies a position that re- 
f him knowledge whose tentacles 
, many a remote place. And yet 
ion is such, due to his contact with 
ing figures in other fields of en- 
as frequently to inculcate in him 
g of modesty in expressing an 
regarding extraneous matters; 
1, at the same time, he may be 
miliar with them. 


Self-Help in Music Study 


By Richard Kountz 


(Continued from Page 499) 


Another Superstition 

The second superstition to go ‘under the 
axe is the belief, fondly cherished, espe- 
cially by the immature, that originality 
should be the immediate objective of one’s 
artistic efforts. It is due to this perverse 
delusions that many of the grotesqueries 
of the art world come into existence (gen- 
erally a perishable one). The absurd 
knick-knacks constantly evolved by many 
so-called artists originate in this weird 
belief, 

Originality is nothing more than the 
natural outgrowth of a personality rooted 
in solid knowledge and nourished with 
care and technical skill. I mean, of course, 
originality that ‘is to prove of any value 
to either the possessor of it or the world in 
general. The complaint against much of 
our modern art is not that it is so original 
(it isn’t) but that it is pitiful. Such 
originality, if any, to which it may lay 
claim is so weak, so unsupported as to in- 
spire dismay at its being set out before the 
public in such condition. 

It is not the business of students to be 
original. It is their business to absorb the 
old. If there is any originality of value in 
them it will manifest itself as the years 
go by. If there is not, there is no use in 
their trying to fake it. 

Self-help, then, proves itself to be noth- 
ing more than slow, painstaking, accurate 
and constant efforts to acquire as much 
already established knowledge and skill as 
possible. Its economic value is indis- 
putable. It is the meat upon which artis- 
tic results are nourished. It is a self-ac- 
quired faculty. It is, in fact, a necessity 
with which none of us can dispense and 
still survive in either the world of music 
or the world in general. 


Is Your Metronome Dusty ? 
By Ethel M. Stevens 


D not our teachers be criticized 
ecting to use the metronome and 
ng it stand covered with dust? 
time and rhythm so accurate with 
‘ls that the metronome can be dis- 
Indeed, this is not the case. The 
ne should be employed daily to 
> careless pupil along the right 
‘accurate musicianship. 
‘ly a pupil came with apparently 
howledge of time, after having 


studied three years. When shown the use 
of the metronome a surprised and startled 
look came to his eyes, and he exclaimed, 
“I never knew before that that thing was 
used for beating time! I supposed it was 
the teacher’s bank where she kept her 
money !” 

Should not our teachers wake up to the 
fact not only that metronomes are essen- 
tial in the studios, but also. that their 
service is beneficial ? 


Musical Punctuation Marks 


By Charles Knetzger 


ARE there so many different kinds 
s around the notes,” Said Grace to 
her. “I think it makes music so 


it all,” said her teacher; “they are 
to help the player.” 
atelligent reading of a paragraph 
le very difficult if there were no 
commas, colons, semicolons, and 
So also the proper interpretation 
‘¢ is not an easy matter if the 
‘punctuation marks are missing or 
ly placed. 
of these marks has a distinct per- 
and a definite meaning. The 
[ Slur —— says: “Lift your 
tom the keys just long enough to 
€ legato. Take a breath, and go 


cf \ TN 
Se Over a note or rest R says: 
J 


€ré a moment before going fur- 


} 

*st_ ™ says: “Be sure that you 

!w many beats to give me, and do 

4d the key down while you are 
| 


. OTS 
The tie ae is a sign of partnership. 


Two or more notes have become wedded 
and are considered as one. 

Accent marks A> give notice that some- 
thing very important is being said. They 
are the musical exclamation marks, and 
strongly object to being ‘slighted. 

Crescendo marks —— say: “Please be- 
gin softly and get gradually louder.” 

Diminuendo marks ~— say: “Play grad- 
ually more softly.” 


The notes under a slur 


“We belong 
separate us.” 


CPP FP say: 


together. Please do not 


These little staccato notes d d d d say: 


“For goodness sake, take your fingers off 
the keys! We are red hot!” 

What an improvement there would be in 
the playing of little girls and boys if they 
knew the meaning of all these marks, and 
observed them carefully! 
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School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Direction of CHARLES H. DEMOREST, Famous 
Theatre Organist 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 13th 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen pro- 
vided by the College in its studios. 
manual Wurlitzer theatre organs for lessons and practice, 


New two and three 


owned and operated by the College. — 


CouRSE OF STupy 
A two year course. Varied to suit the individual student. 
First YHAR 
First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular 
classic ballads. Themes for feature films. 


Second Term: Preparation for news reel playing, arrangement of piano numbers 
for the organ, waltzes and marches. Characteristic numbers arranged. 

Third Term: First studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies 
in jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides. Comedy film. 

Fourth Term: First actual screen work, the news reel, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, cuing short and long feature film, thorough 
preparation in adapting music. 


ballads, semi- 


Srconp YEAR 

First Term: Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral 
overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film, scenics, 
cartoons, travelogues, etc. 

Second Term: Modulation and improvisation for all types of films, memorizing 
for important situations, dramatic music such as misteriosos, furiosos, ete. 
Actual dramatization of all kinds of films, meeting actual conditions of the 
theatre, improvisation including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, melody work. 

Third Term: All scenie effects such as storms, falls, thunder, 
Constant practice before screen, 

Fourth Term: Devoted entirely to screen work by those who have followed 
the complete course, and opportunity will be given to play before invited audience, 
so that practical experience may be gained fitting the organist for public’ work. 


trains, ete. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 
The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 
to a large extent upon the ability as organists of those who take it. Students 
who never have studied organ previously will require two full years to finish 
the course. Experienced organists may cover it in one year. 
Note—Church and concert organists of eligible to 
Advanced Course. 


FREE FELLOWSHIP 


Mr. Demorest has consented to award a Free Fellowship of 


experience are enter the 


two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the student 
who, after an open Competitive examination, is found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing theatre organ. Free 


Fellowship application blanks on request. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Piano, Violin and all Instruments. 
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NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


“Department 
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NDER the direction of 

Albert Stoessel, A. M., 
the Department of Music offers 
its students a most unusual 
variety of courses. 


Every phase of musical educa- 
tion is coveted. Courses in 
history and appreciation of 
music; all branches of theory; 
sight singing, conducting and 
musical criticism—these unique 
courses and many more lead 
to a Bachelor of Music degree. 


Special students may enroll for 
one or more courses. Regis- 
tration, September 20th. For 
bulletin and complete infor- 
mation address 


The Secretary 
Washington Square College 
New York University 
90 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 


GRANBERRY 
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or 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
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824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert eoery Thursday night. Vocal, 
Public School Music Dept. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


|. Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 
Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Summer Session June 14th to July 14th 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Entrance at any time, 


A real home for music students. 


Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
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SUPERVISORS 
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tion. A Course of study at out- 
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famous Finger Lakes Region. 


Write for new NEA Booklet. 
Fall Term begins September 23. 
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experience. 
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composer, and histc 


with actual supervised teaching ir 
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Special Student Classes 
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Four-year Courses in 
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position, Public School Mu: 
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pecial students may enter at any time. 
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Training School for Supervisors of Music 
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tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Department 
Conducted by 


‘edal in Technical Studies. _ 
y I use the pedal when practicing 


ical studies?—B. Klein, Brooklyn, 
yer use the damper pedal (com- 
snamed the loud pedal) when prac- 
zer exercises, scales, chromatics, ar- 
nd changing chords ; otherwise, use 
indicated by the music. 


Passage, or Pedal Point. 
ise explain what a Pedal Passage 
hould it be played?—O, A. M., Lin- 


pedal passage is one having a sus- 
nie or dominant in the bass, some- 
h, the harmony of the upper parts 
ndependently. This pedal part is 
pedal point? The upper parts begin 
vith the harmony of the pedal note. 
of the independent upper parts is 
th ig directly above the pedal bass. 


zns and Abbreviations. 

ll you please tell me the meanings 
owing musical signs? How are they 
terpreted?—Frances B., St. Louis, 


2y are played thus: 


eighth sixteenth 


rd dis (Latin, twice) signifies that 
ire or Measures over which it is 
st be played twice. 


y—Melody—Counterpoint. 
at is the real difference between 
and melody? Is it wrong to say, 
g that song her harmony en- 
the audience?” Does counterpoint 
her of these?—Reader, Toledo, O 
elody is a succession of single notes. 
's a Simultaneous combination of two 
lifferent notes. Counterpoint is a 
m of two or more melodies written 
to certain strict rules—The quota- 
pore, is in error. 


n in Composition. 

ise explain what is meant by “imi- 
» @ musical composition. Does it 
the repetition of the original tune 

another key?—Pianist, Jenkintown, 


wt is one form, the simplest. Apply 
to any group of notes, repeat the 
the same order upon consecutive 
the scale and you have the most 
form of imitation. Then invert the 
dich has now become a “figure’”’), 
side down; reproduce it in different 
ifferent parts or voices ; increase or 
he length of the notes of the figure 
Ir original figure is a good one, you 
it a really good piece of music by 
T of imitation. A very good exam- 
aalysis, is the song Les Morts, by 


‘ntor of the Nocturne. 
? was the first composer to intro- 
form known as “Nocturne?” Was 
pin?—O. F., New Bedford, Mass. 
pin Wrote some very beautiful spec- 
he Nocturne, and gave it its most 
form, but he did not introduce it. 
an, ofthe name of John Field, was 
T. He was born in Dublin, in 1782, 
début as a solo pianist, in 1792, 
_of ten. His graceful compositions 


‘orth studying. 
te and Triple. 
should there be duple and triple 


hat is, what do they really mean? 
tell them from the time-signature? 


uestion and Answer 


What kind of time is 6-42?—L. J., Wollaston, 
Mass. 

A. Time is arranged as duple and triple to 
mark the recurring accent, or stress, by twos, 
or by threes. It is a simple matter to tell, by 
the time-signature, whether the time be duple 
or triple. Common time is duple, the accents 
occurring on the first and third beats. 
When the time is indicated by a fraction, 

253 4° 6 9 

4, 4, 2, 8, 8, if the upper number (the 
numerator) is divisible by 2 it is duple time, 
if by three only it is triple time. Therefore 
6-4 time is duple time, or two dotted half- 
notes to a measure. 


An Instrument named a “Nay.” 

Q. Was there such -an instrument as a 
“Nay ?”’—L. Foley, Providence, R. I. 

A. The Nay is an Egyptian flute. 


Voice that is “Chiffee.” 

- Have you ever heard of a voice that is 
“chiffee?” I have been told that my voice 
“se chiffe.’ What does it mean? I know 
all about “nasal and “throaty”? and “tight? 
and “breathy ;” but “chiffee’ gets me! What 
is it?—Singer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

- A voice is said to be “chiffee,’” or that 
the voice “se chiffee,;’ when the tone, at first 
firm, dwindles away rapidly to nothing, with- 
out resonance, similar to the edge of a piece 
of cloth or cotton which, when pulled, ravels 
out. A ragged voice of no consistence. 


Neumes. 

Q. What are Neumes?—Sister Placida, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

A. Neumes formed a system of notation, or 
pitch of notes, from the end of the fourth to 
the twelfth centuries. They were not notes as 
we now understand them, for no stave existed ; 
they were probably accent marks, placed over 
syllables, and consisted of dots, dashes and 
other hieroglyphics. The Neumes were grad- 
vally developed into notes. 


Diatonie and Chromatic. 

Q. What is the meaning of Diatonic? and 
of Chromatic?—A. C., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Diatonie (Greek, diatonikos) is the term 

applied to any note, scale, series of notes or 
chords belonging to one key only, without any 
alteration. Chromatic notes, or alterations, 
proceed by semi-tones. 


“Consort” and Concert. 

Q. What is the meaning, in music, of the 
word “consort,” which I have seen on some 
old music? I can imagine its meaning, but 
would like your authority to make me sure. 
—HE. E. E., Providence, R. I. 

A. “Consort,” a fellow, companion, mate, 
partner. The word may often be found so 
spelled in the works of old authors for the 
word “concert ;’? but it was wrongly spelled. 
Nevertheless, some analogy may be dis- 
covered in the two words when it is re- 
membered that a ‘concert’? is made up of 
companions and partners who are met together 
for the performance of music, either as play- 
ers or auditors. ‘“Consort,’’ in this connec- 
tion, is no longer used. 


What Is a Fret? 

Q. What is understood, in music, by the 
word “fret?” TI saw recently in a book some 
reference to “the frets of the violin,’ which 
I do not understand.—Student, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. Frets are thin strips of ebony, metal, 
or ivory, or any other substance, inlaid or 
placed across the fingerboard at right angles 
to the strings, thus indicating the positions 
of successive semitones. The fret is not used 
on the violin, viola, or violoncello; but it is 
still to be found on the mandoline, guitar, 
banjo and similar instruments. The fret was 
most probably used first for the fingering of 
lutes, which had a number of strings. That 
the word was very generally known and em- 
ployed, we can gather from Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, where we’ read (Act III, Scene 2): 
“Though you can fret me, you cannot play 
upon me.” 


Position at the Piano. 

Q. Should I sit low, or rather high at the 
piano? What is the best position, and should 
it always be the same?—Bertha Cole, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

A. For choice, sit low rather than high. 
Sitting high is injurious to finger technic, 
since it gives more work to the shoulders and 
arms; and what you require is flexible finger- 
dexterity, without arm or shoulder action. 
Try your seat at different heights until you 
find the position which allows you to play a 
long time without fatigue. Have also your 
feet within striking distance of the pedals. 
Having found the best position for yourself 
and your playing, keep it always; if not, you 
may find your playing uncertain, because “out 
of position,” 
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lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
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SS 
FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who, 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 
fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 
to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 


college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 
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The Legato and Its Accomplish- 
ments in Changing Strings 


By William Kupper 


To tHe fortunate violin beginner who 
has heard some great artist play legato 
passages with the full roundness developed 
in the skilled right arm, and has felt the 
human touch in the vibrations of a vanish- 
ing note, the significance of finished, un- 
blemished passages in slurred notes makes 
a well-merited impression. Yet, the beauty 
of a fine legato is not necessarily restricted 
to the great genius; the ambitious violinist 
can acquire the power to an extent depend- 
ing on the amount, care and substance of 
practice. The acquisition of right-arm 
skill involves mainly the basic exercises 
stressed for all violin playing. 

Scales are the simplest examples, or 
rather subjects for slurred note practicing ; 
and along with this, they are the most im- 
portant way of acquiring regularity and 
precision. A hammer-like motion, anal- 
ogous to that of the piano hammers, should 
be practiced “into” the fingers. Playing 
scales first in detached notes, and then in 
ascending combinations, with the utmost 
regularity, deliberation, 
vals of length, can produce the desired re- 
sults. Applying the principle, when runs 
or cadenzas are to be played, each note 
should be bowed in prescribed style, and 
then followed by slurred groups of two, 
four and so on. But the underlying pre- 
cept of all intricate playing, slowness in 
practicing, should constantly be kept in 
mind. 

However, the beginner will find one 
great difficulty in his way; a limpid, flaw- 
less tone seems impossible in changing 
strings. The solution—a most useful one 
—makes pureness possible, and adds de- 
cidedly to the appearance of the right arm 
in the way of grace. Students of Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer are distinguished for 
their dexterity and finesse in changing 
strings. The principle can be explained 
thus : 

The wrist, that extremely useful part of 
the human anatomy, plays the benefactor 
in this difficulty as in many others con- 
fronting the violinist. However, its use 
towards this particular obstacle is  re- 
stricted to transition from left to right 
strings, that is, from the G to the E. In 
its normal position the wrist should bend 
in a graceful arch. When a string is to 
be traversed, especially on the down bow, 
the curve should be reversed so that the 
top of the wrist should form the inside 
right angle of an imaginary right tri- 
angle. Of course, the moving of the 
wrist should be accomplished gradually. 
After the neighboring string has been 
reached, the wrist should resume its nor- 
mal playing position. Clean slurred bow- 
playing is much more difficult than de- 
tached note transition, but can be worked 
into the right arm by practice. This prin- 
ciple cannot be applied to reverse chang- 
ing, that is, shifting from an E to a G 
string direction. Here, wrist movement 
without embellishment should be used. 

Exercises of this kind can always be 
found in such standard collections of etudes 
as those of Kreutzer, Mazas, Hermann 
and Wolfhart. 


“When Thoreau delivered his famous 
assertion that all genius 1s essentially fem- 
inine in quality, he stated in terse fashion 
the truth which is apparent to all analyt- 
ical observers, namely, that gemus, and 
particularly literary gemus, usually be- 
trays the quick intuition, the delicacy of 
fancy, the extreme sensitiveness and the 
warm sympathy which are the traditional 
attributes of high-minded womanhood.’— 
Harry Corin TuHorPe in The Musical 
Quarterly. 


and precise inter- 
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The Foundation of Violin Technic 


By. Max Bendix 


THERE are numerous points in the de- 
velopment of technical facility on the violin 
on which pedagogs disagree, but there 
is one to which there is no dissenting voice, 
that is: 


. Slow Practice 


I have never heard of a violin teacher 
who did not impress this adage persistently 
and firmly on the minds of his pupils, but, 
unfortunately, many of them neglect to im- 
part the most important and salient reasons 
for studying at a slow tempo. 

“You must learn to walk before you 
can run,” is one of the stock phrases. used 
by teachers. It has merit and is clearly 
understood by students. Slow practice, in 
itself, means nothing and will bring no 
beneficial results unless the position of the 
hand and application of the fingers are 
absolutely correct. 

The hand must be so trained as to en- 
able the student to place his fingers on any 
given note, in any position on the violin, 
with reasonable assurance that it will be 
perfectly in tune, without hearing it sound- 
ed. This requires years of patient study 
but the reward justifies the time devoted 
to acquiring this certainty. 

Perfect intonation can be acquired only 
by slow practice and careful’ attention to 
the position of the hand and correct ap- 
plication of the fingers. 

The ear should be used as a corrective 
medium and not as a guide, for the simple 
reason that, after the student has heard 
the tones he is playing and has played 
them out of tune, it is too late to rectify 
the fault as he is allowed only one trial. 
Therefore he will realize the absolute 
necessity of training the fingers to fall in 
the correct place without hearing the tone 
produced. 

The foundation of technic is: 


Scales 

These should be practiced slowly. The 
four fingers should be held directly over 
the tones that are to be played, applied 
exactly in the centre of the finger and 
pressed firmly on the strings. Where there 
is no resistance there can be no develop- 
ment of strength. Therefore drawing the 
fingers back and slapping them on the 
strings has no value. The real result in 
obtaining strength comes from the pres- 
sure after the finger is applied; the un- 
necessary movement through the air is lost 
motion, energy and time, and will retard 
all efforts towards velocity. The fewer 
the movements, the less the exertion, the 
greater the chance for speed. 

I have had very good results in the 
playing of three octave scales by using a 
shifting grace note, building three tones 
with one movement of the hand and fingers, 
as follows: 


Repeat 50 times, 


This grace note should be played until 
the hand is so trained as to be sure of 
having all three tones in each position 
perfectly in tune. Then, and only then, 
shift without sounding the grace note. 

In my Scale Studies you will find that 
all scales, with the exception of G, A and 
A-flat, are fingered alike so that once you 
have mastered the shift you can apply it 
to all the scales, as the shift is relatively 
the same. When you have mastered this 
in a slow tempo, having followed these 
simple rules, it is not difficult to increase 
gradually the speed. As the greatest bene- 
fit of the shift is in playing scales rapidly, 
be sure to make the shift always in the 
same manner but without sounding the 
grace note. 


Popularity of the Violin 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “While talking 
to our local bandmaster a few days ago 
he suggested that the violin was losing its 
popularity. He pointed out that the best 
popular orchestras are not using the violin. 
I was not well enough posted to argue with 
him. That is why I am writing for your 
opinion. Is the violin losing its popularity 
or is it not?” , 

It is astonishing that any one who has 
an opportunity of keeping even measure- 
ably up with the times in music should 
make a statement that the violin, is losing 
its popularity. It is indeed true that 
the popularity of “jazz” has caused violins 
to be displaced to a certain extent in 
orchestras playing dance music in cafes, 
hotels and restaurants, in favor of saxo- 
phones and other instruments to carry the 
melody. However, this has been made up 
fifty fold in the increase of the violin as a 
solo instrument and in various orchestral 
combinations. 

Never in the history of the world have 
there been as many violins and violin 


players as at present. All the large cities, 
and even smaller cities over 40,000 in pop- 
ulation have one or more symphony orches- 
tras. Many of them have large orchestras, 
which, while they may not have complete 
symphony instrumentation, approach very 
closely to it. This has made room for 
thousands of advanced violin players, since 
the violin is the instrument most largely 
represented in the symphony orchestra. 

A good sized symphony orchestra has 
twelve first and twelve second violins— 
twenty-four violins in all—to say nothing 
of the viola—an instrument closely ap- 
proaching the violin in technic, which many 
violinists are able to play. Grand opera or- 
chestras and orchestras used in comic 
opera, musical comedy and so forth, are 
made up along the lines of symphony or- 
chestras, as far as the preponderance of 
violins is concerned. The same might be 
said of better-class orchestras of any size. 

When it comes to public school orches- 
tras, we find the violin the preponderating 
instrument. Instrumental music in the 


country among the foremost in in th 


public schools has beco 
that nearly every school in 
an orchestra, or orchestra] | 
in which the violins out-num| 
instruments. In many of 
school and Sunday Schoo 
we find nothing but violins and Pia 
possibly one or two wind ‘inst 
In cities of less than one hundr 
sand population I have heard 
performances of school orchestra 
numbered almost three hundred 

Violin schools conducted on tj 
system, where for a moderate — 
year’s instruction (including aus 
is given, has resulted in swell 
number of violin pupils to a rer 
degree. A traveling salesman for 
York music house informs me 
furnishes as many as one hundrec 
every two months to some of these 
The price for a violin outfit off 
as low as four or five dollars 
school boards buy hundreds of 
which are furnished free to schol 
have none of their own, Hs 

The growth in the number of s) 
orchestras, public school violin ins 
and class system violin schools: has 
in an increase of violin stude 
violinists in the United States tha 
of the most remarkable incidents 
musical history of this or any 
The small decrease apparent in ¢ 
ber of violins in use has been 
wholly in the case of jazz or 
Legitimate orchestras all have th 
mal quota of violins or haye incre 
number, 

In solo violin playing the ame 
able growth has been noted. Ar 
thousands of public school pupils 
a smattering of violin playing i in | 
lic schools and in the class system 
there will be an ever increasing 
who will be inspired to — th 
thoroughly. 

America never does arly thee by 
There is little doubt that the’ 
enthusiasm for violin playing will 


playing world. This is par 
age of the violin. 


Directing a Brass Ban 
Orchestra _ 


By Herbert N. Carleton 


[Epitror’s Notr.—The writer of t 
ing article objects very strenuous! 
article which appeared in a former 
Tue Etups, which ventured to sugé 
the band conductor should wield h 
under certain restraint, avoidi 
motion of any kind. With the purpos 
senting all sides of a question, the 
objections are given as writte | 


THE article on this subject i 
1925, number of this magazine nee 
greatly supplemented and in ‘man 
ulars revised. 

Its author apparently adviage 
master to reduce his gestures to 
mum, in order to avoid diverting 
tion of the audience from the mu 
present writer is convinced that th 
opposite is the case. The se 
and hearing are entirely 4 | 
each other; and it is a familiar 1 
at the moving pictures the spec 
simultaneously entertained by 
and by the orchestral music, 
deriving about equal enjoym 

Instead of a bandmaster’ 
verting attention away fro 


he fanifests none of this que | 

He should throw his whole 
to speak, into the music. 
only “beats time” mechanicall 
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onously might as well be replaced by a 
metronome, such as pupils often use as 
a guide in practicing. His left hand should 
be used as much as his right hand, or very 
nearly so, though usually in a different 
way. A director who uses the same stereo- 
typed up-and-down beat, whether playing 
“The Lost Chord” or “Why Did I Kiss 
That Girl,” has not the faintest realization 
of what true directing is. 
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Another variation is the concave are, 
in which the lowest point of the are is 
similarly arranged. 
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PTOIN 2 


In romantic passages the director may 
well throw his head and shoulders slightly 
forward, as if looking down upon them 
with absorbed contemplation. When the 
same or similar passages are repeated, first 
softly, then much heavier, it is well for him 
to gaze upward while the softer version 
is being rendered, then throw his head 
quickly forward as the heavier version 
starts in. 

When plaintive music is punctuated at 
irregular intervals by sudden outbursts 
portraying alarm or weird exhiliration, he 
should lurch violently forward, with a 
broad, enclosing sweep of both arms, 

But for marches or any music of a 
brisk “peppery” character, it is usually 
preferable to stand as straight as possible, 
like a military chieftain. 

When playing very solemn, majestic mu- 
sic it is well to extend the left arm directly 
in front, at an angle of about sixty degrees 
above the horizontal, with the hand wide 
open and held vertically, palm forward 
and fingers pointing upward. 

In playing for moving pictures, the music 
should follow instantly every change in 
the picture. For example, if a man is 
fighting a forest fire while his daughter 
is dying at home, these scenes being alter- 
nated at intervals of a few moments, the 
“snappy,’ delirious music played during 
the fire scene should change instantaneously 
to the soft, sad music of the deathbed 
scene, at the exact moment when the pic- 
ture changes, even if it is “in the middle 
of a note,” so to speak. 

Many unique “quirks” will readily occur 
to any director who really “feels” the music. 
For example, in the closing phrases of the 
Anvil Chorus from “Il Trovatore,” the few 
sweet notes preceding the final crashes 
should be indicated by beats ‘“‘as light as 
a feather,” in the form of concave arcs, 
and both hands should be high up and 
well forward when the last two crashes 
are impending. These should be indicated 
by bringing his left hand down to his side 
with a sweep of extraordinary vigor for 
the first crash, and then doing the same 
with his right hand for the other crash, 


Of course, the drums should be reinforced 
by as many anvils as are obtainable. 

In intensely brilliant, forcible music, the 
director can enthuse and inspire his players 
by promenading in front of them for sev- 
eral steps forward and back. 

He should wheel suddenly, when the 
theme changes from one where the instru- 
mentation consists chiefly of flutes, clari- 
nets and oboes to one where the trombones, 
helicons and other brasses are most con- 
spicuous (or vice versa), facing directly 
towards those instruments which are mo- 
mentarily the most prominent. 

In very rapid music, the time should be 


beaten as rapidly as the notes are sounded, 


instead of only beating for the alternate 
notes. When playing marches, or any mu- 
sic of a distinctly military character, the 
vertical beat should predominate, though 
even then there is a field for considerable 
variation. In the heaviest and most rapid 
passages, a motion of the baton resembling 
that used in “pounding a mortar with a 
pestle” is peculiarly appropriate. Any un- 
usually heavy crashes on the drums and 
cymbals should be signalized by waving 
the baton with greatly augmented energy, 
directly towards the performers on those 
instruments. Most bands suffer from in- 
adequate equipment To render fortissimo 
music most effectively, there should be at 
least two snare drums, two pains of cym- 
bals, a set of three kettle-drums and a very 
large bass drum. One pair of cymbals 
should be used “free-hand” for resonant 
tones; the other pair may be played by 
the bass drummer, with one cymbal clamped 
on the drum, for “solid” crashes. 

When furious climaxes occur, as in 
most overtures, such as “Poet and Peas- 
ant,’ and in such operas as “Carmen,” the 
director should advance almost into the 
centre of his band and flourish his baton 
with such tremendous force as to work the 
players into a frenzy, swinging it over their 
shoulders with long and powerful side- 
ways, curving, or diagonal strokes, as if 
he were going to “take their heads off,” 
metaphorically speaking, and fixing his at- 
tention especially on the heavy brass horns. 

For music of a sentimental or reminis- 
cent character, much of the beating may be 
in the form of a convex arc, from left to 
right and vice versa, alternately, the baton 
reaching the highest point of the arc mid- 
way between the accented notes. Observe 
Figures 1 and 2—or even for only one note 
in four, as is done by many lazy directors. 

In mustc of a delicious sweetness, per- 
meated with a strain of sadness, a gentle 
“pulling” motion with both hands, similar 
to the motion used in “pulling molasses 
candy,” drawing his hands towards him- 
self, as if he were literally “pulling” the 
dulcet tones out of his players, is partic- 
ularly appropriate. 

If a director limits his activity to mere 
mechanical time-beating the rendition is 
sure to be dull, flat and colorless. 

Above. all, be should forcibly impress 
upon every member of the band that one 
instrument is no more “important” than 
another, that as much depends upon the 
cymbals as upon the first cornet, and that 
all the players, instead of keeping their 
eyes “glued” to the music scores in front 
of them, should look at the director as 
much as possible, in order that none of 
the latter’s motions may be “wasted.” 


——_ 


The Wanamaker Violins 


Rodmaw Wanamaker has bought four 
Stradivarius violins, “Conte La Chesnaie” 
(1687), “Dancla”’ (1710), “Joachim” 
(1723), and that consumately powerful and 
resonant violin which is called “The Swan” 
because it is the last one the master-carver 
made before he died. It bears the inscrip- 
tion, “In My Ninety-Third Year.’ Mr. 
Wanamaker will not use these instruments 
himself. They will be played in concerts 
in the auditoriums of Wanamaker Stores 
in Manhattan and Philadelphia. 
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Violin Questions Answered 


By MR. BRAINE 


in Harmony. 
he is somewnat difficult to an- 
‘estion as to the best. books to 
ry, Harmony, Composition, and 
ause your letter fails to state 
ate of advancement of the pupil, 
‘he is studying for the profes- 
are hundrecs of works on all 
‘anehes of music. If the pupil 


ed, the “First Lessons in Mar- 
‘eston Ware Orem (Theo. Pres- 


ladelphia) would no doubt be 


up” to Work. ; 
jout hearing you play, it would 
difficult for me to prescribe just 
you should take up next. — Pos- 
“and second books of the Kayser 
20, would be what you want. 
bility is that there is no change 
‘of your violin after you have 
hile, but that it is your play- 
nges for the better, After play- 
ur muscles and nervous system 
heir work, making it possible 
roduce a better tone. 3—Leo- 
a famous teacher of the violin, 
ary, but now teaching the violin 


| as 

. Rosin 

making prepared rosin sold for 
linists, various ingredients are 
mon rosin to bring it to the 
. of softness or hardness. The 
\ of the various brands of rosin 
formulas very carefully, and I 
of them would tell you how his 
It is said that the addition of 
‘amount of melted tallow (the 
. candles are made) to common 
n a melted state, makes a very 
+ yiolin playing. 


nd Shoulder Pad. 
aould have to see you play in 
ise you intelligently about the 
dst and pad to use since people 
ht builds, and some have much 
(than others. It is also true 
no more mooted point among 
3 than the use of various kinds 
- shoulder supports, pads, cush- 
orth. Some teachers advise one 
other and some none at all. It 
‘at the great majority of violin 
cate the use of a chin rest and 
, worn under the coat in the 
a and tied under the chin rest 
case of a woman. The chin rest 
1 enough, and the cushion thick 
ble the player to hold the violin 
| Very few teachers advise dis- 
the chin rest altogether, but 
w. Quite a number insist on a 
no eushion or pad. 
‘Ip you very much if you could 
onal advice of a good violin 
‘is subject. Te could help you 
it kind of a chin rest, and show 
old the violin. It is very dif- 
the correct position by looking 


mati. 

.—Sorry the Erupr cannot re- 
icle from your local paper de- 
upposed old Amati. Thousands 
neerning “finds” of old Stradi- 
(and other Cremona violins ap- 
es all over the United States. 
ty rarely happens that a genuine 


found, although it is not ab- 
ksible of course. Would advise 


‘ your violin to an expert if you 
‘in knowing if it is a real Amati. 


New Music Books Reviewed 


of Music. By Edward Dickin- 
vind; 218 pages. Published by 
1er’s Sons, at $2.00 per copy. 

wld mentally stroll through the 


of Fame” and converse with 
Pioneering minds which have 
‘irile thought in words that 


u, will do well to go leisurely 
age to the ultimate paragraph 
' The author, perhaps unwit- 
8 into the role of a banquet 
nd carries throughout the event 
| thread of thought that fills 
' minded with a more compre- 
t and more invigorating course 
a will come to them often in a 
' the charm of it is that he in- 
Is of celebrities into interpolat- 
aghts throughout his discourse 
' whole were but one long, an- 
sation. The student or profes- 
im heeding a mental stimulant 
almost any page of this unusual 


| 


ry 
i a 

Cantatas and Oratorios. By 
rd Terry. Book I. Oxford 
’ess (American Branch); 52 
-in cloth. Price, fifty cents. 
volume (Book I) represents a 
tive survey of the cantatas 
n Sebastian Bach, from 
Arnstadt through his can- 
sschule in Leipzig. Dr. 


German “Strad.” 

BE. G. O.—The fact that your violin has 
“Made in Germany” on the label is quite 
eertain evidence that it is only a German copy 
of a Strad. Its value depends on just how 
good a copy it is. If you are not familiar 
with violin values yourself, your only course 
is to get a good violin dealer to appraise it 
for you. 


Strads in Existence. 

O. O. Ti.—It is not definitely known how 
many Stradivarius violins are in existence at 
the present time. Different estimates have 
been made, but they are more in the nature 


of guesswork than anything else. Most 
authorities maintain that there are several 


hundred. 


Overtrained? 

E. L.—Without having an opportunity of 
hearing you play, anything I could say in 
regard to what the trouble is with your play- 
ing would be pure guesswork. However, 
have no doubt our difficulty comes from your 
late start, at 28 years of age. Looking back 
on a long life spent in violin teaching, I can- 
not recall a single pupil who accomplished 
any results worth while after starting over 
twenty years of age. It simply cannot be 
done. Read what Carl Flesch, the famous 
violinist, says in the April Erupr: ‘Violin 
technie is a peculiar thing, in that it is very 
quickly and easily acquired in the early years, 
while later in life no amount of study will 
make up for the years that have been missed.” 

It is possible that you have been over-trained, 
that is that you have been continually kept 
playing music too difficult for you. You have 
excellent violinists in the city where you 
live. Play for several of them and get their 
opinion as to where your trouble lies. 


Inaceurately Worded Label. 

M. L. B.—Impossible to estimate age or 
value of your supposed Amati without seeing 
it. The copy of the label you send is not an ae- 
curately worded Amati label, so the chances 
are that your violin is an imitation. 


Branded Imitation. 

F. H. M.—Stradivarius did not brand his 
violins on the back in the manner illustrated 
by the photographs of your violin which you 
send, so it is quite certain that your violin is 
only an imitation. Just how good an imita- 
tion it is I cannot say without seeing it. 


Supposed Strad. : 

O. L.—I am afraid there is hardly one 
chance in a million that your violin is a real 
Strad. 2—The Ervupnm does not buy violins 
of that description. 


Teaching Beginners, 

G. ¥. D.—As a first book for beginners you 
would find the Hasiest Hlementary Method 
for the Violin, Op. 88, by Wohlfahrt, pub- 
lished by the Theo. Presser Co., Phila., Pa., 
as good as any. 2—The following books will 
assist you in your teaching ;“The Violin and 
How to Master it’ by a Professional Player ; 
“Violin Teaching and Violin Study” by Eugene 
Gruenberg. 


Correspondence Lessons. 

V. M. Y.—Under the circumstances, as you 
have outlined them, I am quite sure that the 
only way you can accomplish anything in 
violin study in the right way is to go to a 
good conservatory or private teacher and take 
private lessons. After a term or two, your 
teacher can tell whether you have the requi- 
site talent to continue, and can advise you 
how far you can probably go in violin play- 
ing. A player starting over twenty can 


cantata 
with clarity and with economy of expression ; 
and he gives us a truly vivid picture of Bach’s 


Terry traces the beginnings of the 


fertility in this genre. The tabulated lists 
of the Bach cantatas are invaluable for study 
and reference. 


The Problem of Modern Music. Translated 
from the German of Prof. Adolf Weissmann. 
Bound in boards; 239 pages; illustrated. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York, at $2.50 per copy. 

This book of criticism, by the noted Berlin 
musicologist, is an alert and unprejudiced 
discussion of the manifold and knotty prob- 
lems which encompass the path of music in 
this twentiethtcentury. Prof. Weissmann has 
his finger on the very pulse of the matter, 


you feel; and his interpretations and _ esti- 
mates and prognostications appeal mightily 
for their good judgment and keen _ percep- 
tion. His style is lucid, though “packed’— 
highly readable. No one could peruse this 
book without a quickened sense of what a 


erisis we have now reached in the develop- 
ment of music. What is the result to be? 
Prof. Weissmann has hacked sturdily and not 
without effect at this Gordian knot. 

The introduction to “The Problems of 
Modern Music” is by Edward J. Dent, M. A., 
eckairman of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. It is a diffuse, but in 
teresting, introduction, and should not be 
skipped. 


hardly hope to build up a big technic, but 
can often accomplish enough to be the source 
of much enjoyment to himself and friends. 
2.—The trouble with correspondence lessons 
is that you have no one to tell you where you 
are wrong and correct your mistakes when 
you are playing over the lessous. 


"Cello Label. 

H. BE. W.—Labels in ’cellos mean nothing 
since anyone can buy any kind of a label and 
paste it in any kind of a ‘cello. It would be 
nothing short of a miracle for your ’cello to 
turn out to be a real Strad. You will have 
to show it to an expert. If you have no ex- 
perts in your city, arrange for an examina- 
tion by one of the dealers in old violins and 
string instruments who advertise in the 
ETUDE. 


Tracing Origin. 

W. MecS.—As there are no marks on your 
violin to indicate the maker, I am afraid it 
would be like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack to try and find its origin. The inscrip- 


tion on the violin throws no light on the 
identity of the maker. 
Tracing Garett Violin. 

Cc. BE. G.—Sorry I cannot trace the Isaae 


Garett, 1899, violin. Erupe 


reader can oblige. 


Possibly some 


Purchaser for Old Violin. 

N. A.—Matthais Netiner, Mittenwald, 1720- 
17938, made many excellent violins noted for 
their great volume of tone. If you cannot 
sell the violin in your home town, you might 
correspond with old violin dealers who ad- 
vertise in the Erupr, and they might find a 
purchaser for you. 


Trade-Mark Label. 

W. W. T.—There is not over one chance 
in a million that your friend's violin is a 
genuine Strad. There are millions of imita- 
tion Strads seattered all over the world, all 
duly labeled Stradivarius, with counterfeit 
labels. These labels are used more in the way 
of trade-marks, rather than with any inten- 
tion to deceive. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WORD) ANGLE MANUFACTURERS 


The AMPLITON 


Invented by August Martin Gemunder 
(Patents Pending in all Countries) 

An invention made of spruce wood, harmonious 
octave vibrators—attached inside of the violin to the 
lower pin block, with two brass screws. 

These Vibrators are always in sympathetic unison with 
the tones played by the violinist and does not require 
alterations to the violin whatever, it simply makes 
THE BEST TONE VIOLIN SOUND BETTER, AS WELL 
AS ALL OTHER VIOLINS. It puts the whole violin into 
action. Circular Sent Free, 

The Amplitone is made and installed personally by the 
inventor. Send your violin for examination, 

AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
125-127 W. 42nd St., New York 


FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Safely and Surely and Have 
a Beautiful Complexion With 


OTHINE 


(DOUBLE STRENGTH) 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD BY DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 


VIOLINS 


OLD VIOLINS ~ NEW VIOLINS 
CELLOS ~ BOWS ~ CASES 
FINEST ITALIAN STRINGS 


& 
GITTELSON & HowaRD 
33W.82ST. NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


VIOLIN ACCESSORIES 


SUMMY’S 


EXPERT REPAIRING 


CORNER 


Musical Literature 


Books on subjects pertinent to music culture and its develop- 


ment. 


{| Interesting reading for summer relaxation. 


{| Inspiring, 


enlarging the vision, giving the reader the advantage of the extenced 


ideas and aims of noted educators. 


TALKS WITH PIANO TEACHERS by Emma Wilkins-Gutmann - - - 
ANALYSIS OF MOZART’S PIANO SONATAS by Janet Salisbury - - 


LEGITIMATE USE OF THE IMAGINATION AND ITS VALUE TO 
THE MUSIC STUDENT by Mrs. Crosby Adams - - - - - - 


$1.00 
-5O 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING CHILDREN TO 


PLAY THE PIANO by Mrs. Crosby Adams - - - - - =a 


WHAT THE PIANO WRITINGS OF EDWARD MacDOWELL 


MEAN TO THE PIANO STUDENT by Mrs. Crosby Adams - - - 
THE NATURAL LAWS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION by Hans Schmitt 


(translated by Frances E, van Santford) - 


A COURSE OF FORTY LESSONS FOR THE PIANO by Allen Spencer = 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO TO THE CHILD BEGINNER by Louise Robyn 
LESSONS IN PIANO PLAYING by Walter Spry - - - - - - 


INTRODUCTION AND GUIDE TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS by A. B. Marx (translated by 


Fannie Louise Gwinner) - - 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


July, 1926 Special Offer 


Price 
Album of French Composers—Piano..... 35 
Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
SERGI hess rovatios oh ot ane ak = cele seen oe te .30 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
CP AMIM Eois e yates aces cee ee eee .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
BOgINNELS os is ee ee le een ee -25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxophone Parts ............ .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment ..... .45 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 
Pianofotte—Op. 7—Biéhl............ .50 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
IPIANO——W C1SS 5s di hata tess > eae eaeladen oy ae 05 


Five Little Tunes,for Five Little Fingers 


Left Hand Pieces—Adair.......... 125. 
How to Play the Piano—Hambourg..... .80 
How to Sing—Tetrazzini............... 1.00 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 

Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Hasy Four Hand Album............ .35 
New First and Third Position Album— 

Violinvand Piano moe. fo cee 50 
Penitent Pirates, The—Operetta—Bliss... .40 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 

Jonn Wi. Brigham. (2). syokes woe eile eels ie -40 
Standard Second Grade Recreations..... -35 
Storm, The—Piano Solo—Kohlmann..... .25 

The Same—Pipe Organ.............. 25 
Technic for Beginners—Risher ........ 35 
Three Dances for Piano—Four Hands— 

COLD Dieu sh te tes tere a uP eR ER mC, .00 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 

Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ....... .30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for th 

Pianoforte—Cramm . .. 2... css. ess c'es -30 


Summer Readings for the 
Folk Who Are Musical 


It is very gratifying to note the inter- 
est in musical literature works, due to the 
fact that many active music workers find 
time in the summer months to “read up” 
on things musical. There are many ex- 
cellent books published, some that will help 
and inspire pianists, others that give in- 
formation and inspiration to vocalists, and 
yet others that give interesting informa- 
tion, worth while storing up-in one’s mind, 
about celebrated composers and_ their 
works, and so on through the wealth of 
musical literature available, there are 
books sufficient to satisfy the varied musi- 
cal interests existing. On another page 
in this issue, the Theodore Presser Co. has 
given space to suggesting and giving brief 
descriptions of volumes that will ‘make 
profitable and entertaining reading for 
summer months. ° 

There is no joy like being fully con- 
versant with the art you love and there is 
no time like the present for adding to your 
store of musical knowledge and at the 
same time building up a worth-while mu- 
sical library. 


The Value of a 
Technical Rejuvenation 


Teachers and accomplished pianists are 
too prone, during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring months to neglect certain phases 
of their technical equipment in giving at- 
tention to their teaching work or their 
repertoire of those months. Some of the 
Summer moments that are free of other 
demands, are profitably devoted by many 
to regaining former skill in all branches of 
technic. 4 

The Theodore Presser Co. will be glad 
to send for examination, works that may 
be purchased for use in this way. There 
are such publications as, “Exercises for 
Developing Accuracy in Piano Playing,” 
by Gustav L. Becker; “Hand Culture,” 
by Anna Busch Flint; “The Art of the 


Piano,” by Theodore Lack; “Concentrated 
Technic,” by Alois Lejeal; “The New 
Gradus ad Parnassum,” by I. Philipp, of 
which there are eight volumes, each coy- 
ering some specific field of technic, and 
other works that are favorites for help- 
ful self-drill, as suggested above. 


Early Preparation for 
Next Season’s Teaching Work 


The Theodore Presser Co. has nothing 
to gain in the Early Order suggestion 
made to its teaching patrons, other than 
the opportunity of rendering more care- 
fui and more individual attention to selec- 
tion requests than is possible when many 
teachers are clamoring for immediate at- 
tention in the last minutes before the 
opening of the teaching season. The pru- 
dent teacher avoids the disappointment 
hazards of a last minute rush for ma- 
terials and by sending in at this time an 
outline of possible requirements for the 
beginning of next season, as well as in- 
structions as to the approximate date in 
July, August or September, by which the 
material should be delivered, secures not 
only ‘careful attention, but also as a ma- 
terial sign of appreciation for relieving 
the Theodore Presser Co. from last min- 
ute pressure, is given a saving of about 
one-half the transportation costs. This 
music does not have to be paid for any 
sooner, or returns made any sooner than 
if delivered at any other time in the next 
teaching season. 

If you do not use the Early Order Plan 
each. season, use it this season and its ad- 
vantages will be so apparent that future 
seasons will find you using it regularly. 


Album of Study Pieces 
In Thirds and Sixths 


We are pleased to announce a new vol- 
ume in the series of Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes. The volumes: in this 
series previously ‘published are dAlbwn 
of Trills, Album of Scales, Album of Ar- 
peggios and Album of Octaves. 'The fifth 
volume in the series now being announced 
for the first time is Album of Double 
Notes, Thirds and Sixths. In mod- 
ern piano playing the study of double 
notes becomes more and more necessary, 
and in this new volume will be found a 
splendid collection of pieces suitable for 
the purpose. This is an _ intermediate 
grade book, just as are the other albums. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Easy Four-Hand Album 


There is a steady demand for easy four- 
hand music. It has been some time since 
we have published any ‘collections of this 
nature, but we now have the pleasure of 
announcing a new compilation. In order 
to provide for the needs of beginners in 
four-hand playing, as well as for those a 
little further advanced, we are including 
first and second grade pieces in generous 
proportion. The pieces will be arranged 
as far as possible in progressive order, 
just touching the third grade. Only copy- 
right material will be used, and the best 
composers will be represented by their 
most tuneful numbers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Sesqui-Centennial Time 
in Philadelphia 


Although at this writing the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, commemorating the 
150 years of American Independence, is 
just about getting under way, there are 
thousands of visitors within the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The Theodore Presser Co. during the 
period of this remarkable exposition will 
maintain “open house” to its many out-of- 
town friends and patrons and every friend 
and patron visiting Philadelphia should 
take advantage of this. We are at your 
service and you can make this your head- 
quarters for resting or correspondence 
periods, and we will be glad to act as a 
post office if you desire to have your mail 
addressed in our care. 

Music is playing a prominent part in 
the Sesqui-Centennial program and there 
are many treats’ for music lovers who visit 
Philadelphia during the period of the ex- 
position. 

Come to our establishment at 1712 
Chestnut Street. Make yourself known 
and ask to be shown through the great 
storehouse of music publications main- 
tained by us. 


Some Self-Help Opportunities 
For Music Students 


Wherever possible those desiring to 
progress in music should seek the classes 
of a competent music teacher, but fre- 
quently summer months separate the 
teachers and ‘students of a community 
and then the next best substitute for the 
student who cannot afford to travel to 
classes elsewhere, is self study. 

Teachers would do well to encourage 
this because it results in the building of a 
greater interest in music, assuring the 
teacher of a pupil who will be ready to 
resume studies when classes are opened. 

It is not altogether advisable to suggest 
that a pupil do much self-study in technic, 
beyond keeping up practice in phases al- 
ready covered, but it is very desirable to 
turn attention to a study such as harmony, 
using for this purpose a book that is as 
clear and easily understood as the “Har- 
mony Book for Beginners,” by Preston 
Ware Orem, or a student who is beyond 
the rudiments of harmony, could well take 
up “Theory and Composition of Music,” 
by the same author. “Theory and Com- 
position of Music” is a book that leads one 
into the stages of actual composition and 
there are many teachers who could well 
afford to brush up their theoretical know]- 
edge with the use of this book. 

Another suggestion for self-study is the 
“Standard History of Music,” by James 
Francis Cooke. Everyone interested in 
music should know something of its origin 
and developments, as well as the influence 
exerted by various composers in different 
periods. This book not only gives infor- 
mation of this character, but gives it in 
such a way that it is really fascinating 
reading, instead of study. 


How to Play the Piano 
By Mark Hambourg 


Mark Hambourg has won a definite 
place in the hearts of the readers of 
Tus Erupr by his exceedingly practical, 
invariably helpful and always readable 
articles on the art of playing the piano. 

Some years ago in England he wrote a 
book which hade an immense vogue in that 
country, over fifty thousand copies having 
been sold, according to our understanding. 
By arrangements with the publishers, it 
now becomes possible for us to put this 
very clear and succinct volume in the 
hands of our readers at a very moderate 
price. When one realizes that a lesson 
of Mr. Hambourg in person would cost 
over twenty times the price of this book, 
the value of the volume can be appre- 
ciated, because it contains the essence of 
a great many lessons. 

The special introductory price as a new 
addition to the Presser catalog, is es- 
pecially low, because we are able to pur- 
chase from the former publisher a lim- 
ited number of bound copies. This intro- 
ductory price is 80 cents. 


Advertisement 


By Cyril Scott 


This is a recent Op 
English composer, Cyril 
Mr. Scott may be classed as | 
among composers, his y 
travagant and, best of if 
gets that no matter what 
there must always be de 
terest. These Three I 
nally for four hands, 
ensemble music for the 
three are in triple time 
ing. While not difficult 
dances, owing to the atr 
ter of the harmonies, w 
and finished playing. The 
about equal in difficulty, — 

The special introduc 
vance of publication is 3 
postpaid. 


By A. Biehl, Opus 7 


This volume will sho 
the Presser Collection. 
a part of the regular ¢ 
very many teachers and gs 
elementary exercises in 
may be taken up directly at 
of second grade work and the 
tight up to the begin 
grade. Almost every 
tional passage work is 
plified. Our new editio 
with the utmost care. _ 

The special introducto 
vance of publication is 3( 
postpaid. i 


New First and Thirc 
Album for Violin 


While the first position, o 
at the basis of all violin ple 
soon as this position has 
lished, the student should b 
to make the shift, so as to 
positions. The position 
is the third position, and tk 
remain for a considerable — 
first and third position, 
period our album of first 
tion pieces will be just r 
in this album is a gem we 
agreeable to the listener 
to practice. 

The special introductory : 
vance of publication is 50 ¢ 
postpaid. 


The new volume of St 
Grade Recreations for t 
similar in size and scoy 
First Pieces and Young 
both very successful worl 
enty pieces may be expec 
since it is one of the 
from the special large p 
resent the cream of all th 
pieces recently published 
ume will be ready very 

The special introduct 
vance of publication is 3 
postpaid. 


How to Sing . 
By Luisa Tetrazzini 
The Theodore Presser Cé 
the publishing rights of 
by Luisa Tetrazzini, pe 


cal history. Madame Tett 
very positive ideas upon 
this book she has expresse! 
clear and interesting mani 
ing a number of bound ¢ 
work from the former 
able to put this upon the 
ica for introduction pu 
short time at a surprisi 
Surely, no student o 
to take advantage of thi 
add to his library an ex 
tant and instructive b 
reference. The special in 
is $1.00. 


Twenty Little 
“a Essential Points ° 
Grade Piano Teaching, 
en L. Cramm, Op. 38 


it of study material for the 
sant bit of has completed, or is 
ig in, an elementary instruction 
ch as the Beginner's Book, by 
presser. The twenty-two little 
{ this Op. 38 of Miss Cramm em- 
ite a few essential points in the 
ent of little folks’ playing abil- 
. attractive and practical merits 
ntary piano works by Helen L. 
ire so well known to the teacher 
‘alive’ to what is good, that it 
-e redundancy to tell here that 
dies have those qualities. Suffice 
ere are works by Miss Cramm on 
cet that have passed the 50,000 
ree f blication price on 
ce of publi 
mF Twenty Little Studies” is 


a copy; postpaid. 


ta for Men 
nW. Brigham 


like to be amused and those who 
entertainment for audiences like 
\ yehicle for their talents that will 
hem successfully to amuse and 


ip of men or young men who can 
il find this operetta burlesque, 
and Juliet,’ by John W. Brig- 
ally suited for a delightful musi- 
tainment, wherein fun and laugh- 
mminate. 

; “Cleopatra,” a similar and most 
| work by the same writer already 
arket, presents chorus work that 
ve, but not difficult to sing, and 
< that amateurs can handle read- 
Yomeo and Juliet” presents these 
tures. 

‘chool and college glee clubs and 
1’s organizations should have both 
sa” and “Romeo and Juliet”. as 
in their repertoires and an op- 
is here presented to reserve in 
lof Publication, a copy of “Romeo 
t,” at the low Advance of Publi- 
sh price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


anist’s Daily Dozen 
les B. Macklin 


‘ars teachers have been seeking 
of developing strength in the 
rapidly and effectively and safely 
le. We have seen many systems 
|. Some of these systems are 
7 elaborate and require the stu- 
go through long and unprofit- 
cises. 
acklin, by making “The Daily 
qas accomplished some very un- 
ngs. This is not the kind of a 
‘the teacher to get and put away 
rary shelf. It is the kind of book 
hers will want to recommend to 
10 are really anxious to succeed. 
going to put it upon the market 
’ moderate price and, of course, 
al introductory price in advance 


ation is exceedingly low. This 
30 cents. 

arland of Flowers— 

'e Melodies in the 

osition for Violin > 


us Weiss, Op. 38 


popular set of piano pieces that 
been a favorite with teachers, as 
ent excellent material that is at- 
9 the young pupil who, has as yet 
‘red much technic, These little 
= all in first position, and having 
ccompaniment, the ambitious be- 
able to have the thrill of playing 
at a very early stage of his musi- 
1g. This edition of First Garland 
lited with the same care that has 
vn in all our other recent addi- 
he well-known Presser Collection. 

Special introductory cash price 
*e of publication of 35 cents per 
ee we anticipate a great de- 
popular work. 


The Storm for Piano Solo 
Or Pipe Organ 
By Clarence Kohlmann 


Many thousands annually attend the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium and hear Mr. 
Clarence Kohlmann’s rendition of The 
Storm. We now have this work in prep- 
aration, both as a piano salo and as an 
organ solo. It is one of the best storm 
pieces ever compiled. In addition to the 
actual storm portion and other original 
material of Mr. Kohlmann’s, it contains 
quotations from other composers; Grieg, 
Haydn, Tschaikowsky and others are rep- 
resented, and well-known hymns are intro- 
duced in chime effects, together with some 
others of the good old songs. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is as follows: For 
the piano solo, 25 cents per copy, postpaid; 
for the organ, 25 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Album of French Composers 
For the Pianoforte 


There is a distinctive charm and grace 
in the piano music of the .French com- 
posers, and their compositions find much 
favor. with pianists of discrimination. 
Some of the most delightful drawing-room 
pieces are found in the works of such 
composers as Saint-Saéns, Godard, Widor, 
Dubois, Debussy, Pierne, Wachs and Lack. 
We have included a generous number of 
these in this new compilation. None of 
these pieces will be beyond :the ability of 
the average good pianist. This album will 
be a most useful one to have in the per- 
former’s library when material is desired 
for a few moments’ diversion at the key- 
board, and pianists will also find in it some 
material for recital or concert programs. 
The special advance of publication cash 
price is 35 cents, postpaid, 


Penitent Pirates—Operetta 
By Paul Bliss 


Although Mr. Bliss has other successful 
Operettas and Cantatas to his credit, this 
is the first Operetta or Musical Playlet 
offering by Mr. Bliss engaging the par- 
ticipation of both sexes to be added to our 
catalog. 

We have sold thousands of copies of 
Ghosts of Hilo, an operetta for young 
ladies, and after examining the manu- 
script of Penitent Pirates for both young 
ladies and young men, we feel certain that 
its success will be even greater than the 
gratifying success of. Ghosts of Hilo. 

Penitent Pirates is nicely arranged in 
two acts, and the music surrounding the 
excellent plot is not at all difficult, even 
the majority of the choruses being in 
unison. 

Tunefulness and a feeling of freshness 
is ever present in all the musical work, and 
the staging can be handled easily, its 
elaborateness being governed by the facil- 
ities for making the. most of the oppor- 
tunities for picturesque staging. 

Those who are interested in works of 
this kind most certainly should have a 
copy, whether they plan to produce some- 
thing late in the fall of this year or at 
some later date in the future, and our Ad- 
vance of Publication offer herewith gives 
opportunity to secure a single copy at a 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty-Four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


Here is another very strong addition to 
our constantly increasing Presser Collec- 
tion—Twenty-four Caprices in the Form 
of Studies for Violin Solo in All the 
Twenty-four Keys, by P. Rode. This fine 
work is used after the Kreutzer Studies 
and, in fact, is considered one of the three 
indispensable works of advanced violin 
technic, viz.: Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo. 
This new edition will be edited by Mr. 
Otto Meyer, the personal representativa 
of ‘Sevcik in this country. Mr. Meyer has 
done the editing of a number of ‘other re- 
cent works in the Presser Collection, and 
we are sure that this new edition will meet 
with the approval of all teachers who de- 
mand the best in educational publications. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Beginning with the Pedals 
Of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


The announcement of the approaching » 


publication of this work has brought a 
most gratifying response from our music 
teacher patrons, many of them taking ad- 
vantage of the low advance of publication 
price to place orders for first. edition 
copies. This little work should prove very 
useful to piano teachers who have in 
charge the instruction of ambitious young 
students. The proper handling of the 
pedals is of such vital importance to good 
piano playing that the study  of,, them 
should begin as early in the student's 
course of study as possible. These attrac- 
tive little studies, by one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of juvenile,. educational 
material may be given to students in the 
second grade. While this work is being 
prepared for publication, we are booking 
orders for it at the special price of 30 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


A New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for all Occasions 


Wherever groups congregate for singing | 


this new collection will come in handy. 
It will prove useful alike for home, school, 
lodge and community gatherings. It con- 
sists of the best and most popular songs, 
both old and new. Most of the numbers 
are so arranged as to be sung by mixed 
voices in four-part harmony. Others are 
intended to be sung in unison to the usual 
piano accompaniment. Our aim has. been 
to make this the best and most compre- 
hensive community singing book ever pub- 
lished. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. . 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
In Scale and Chord Passages 
For the Pianoforte ms 
By C. W. Kern, Op. 560 


Mr. Kern is a very prolific writer and 
our catalog contains most of his success- 
ful piano compositions. He is a practical 
musician and many teachers use his piano 
pieces in their work, as they are almost 
always suitable for teaching purposes. 
This latest contribution of his is a set of 
piano studies in the form of study pieces, 
beginning in Grade 2 or 214 and: progress- 
ing into the Third Grade. Each of the 
studies has a title, and each is accom- 
panied by a note explaining the technical 
object to be attained. Teachers who wish 
to obtain these useful. studies may order 
a copy in advance of publication at the 
special price of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to Hanon or Pischna 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


This is the first book of regular daily 
finger exercises. It is intended to be used 
over a considerable period. Just as soon 
as the young student has attained the 
correct hand position and finger action, 
this work may be taken up. .The idea is 
to keep the entire work in practice after 
it has been first learned, a page at a time. 
It contains all the necessary two-finger 
exercises, five-finger exercises, crossing ex- 
ercises, scale work, and so forth. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. ' 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Students 


This is a very useful beginners’ book, 
and when it was published by Brehm Bros. 
it was used by many teachers who prefer 
the very first studies to be written in the 
treble clef for both hands. Having ac- 
quired the Brehm Bros. catalog, we are 
now going to publish this attractive book 
in a brand-new, revised edition, and we 
suggest that teachers who are familiar 
with the work, and those who desire to 
become acquainted with its merits, take 
advantage of the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 25 cents a copy, post- 
paid, to place their orders while this spe- 
cial offer is in force. 
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(Continued from Page 481) 


Franz Schalk will retire as director of 
the Vienna State Opera, after having been 
associated with this famous theatre for more 
than twenty-five years. 

With “H. M. S. Pinafore” enjoying a 
splendid and popular revival at the Century 
Theatre and “Jolanthe” filling the Plymouth 
of New York, Gilbert and Sullivan seem still to 
have a perennial hold on the taste of the great 
public. And the secret is that they possess 
art in their librettos and music, instead of 
presenting a mélange of machine-made mum- 
meries of. both. 

' Paganini’s remains, according to late 
have been removed from the Goione 
family vault near Padua, where they bad for- 
merly rested, to the churehbyard of Staglieno, 
in Genoa, which was his place of birth and 
where the Municipal Palace contains the Guar- 
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nerius violin which was the master’s fav- 
orite. 
Patty Stair, pianist, organist and com- 


poser, passed away at her home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 26. She was one of the two 
women organists of Ohio permitted to wear 
the honor robe of the American Guild of Or- 
She was 
also widely known as a teacher. 


The Oldest Opera known to musical his- 
torians has been discovered in lower Hgypt. 
It is a mime in the form of an opera and dates 
from the Graeco-Roman era (2 A. D). The 
action takes place on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, 

The St. Olaf Choir, which is making a 
tour of Europe, sang on April 20 before the 
King and Queen of Norway. The concert was 
in the aula of the University at Oslo, and the 
King and Queen, having expressed a desire to 
hear it, came fifteen minutes early to meet the 
members of the choir, who are children and 
grandchildien of men and women who years 
ago left Norway. 

The Pennsylvania State Chapter of 
the National Association of Organists met for 
its sixth anntial convention, at Lancaster, on 
May 25. A demonstration of “Seven Octave 
Ireatures and the Development of Synthetic 
Tone’ was one of the most interesting ele- 
ments of the meeting. 


Manuscript Musical Compositions of 
Sibelius, the great Finnish composer, and of 
other modern writers, have been given to Yale 
widow of the 
two hundred 
of orchestral 


patron of music. There are 
items, including forty volumes 
scores. b 

Unpublished Orchestral Works by 
American composers had their innings on 
April 23, when a program of them was in- 
terpreted by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the bat6n of Howard Hanson. 


This was the third of these coneerts which 
the Eastman School of Music sponsors, in 


order that composers may have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing their works adequately pre- 
sented and thus profit by their former writ- 
ings, to the production of more perfect art. 


The Six “Brandenburg Concertos” 
made the program of the last of the season’s 
concerts of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Lon- 
don), under Sir Henry Wood. Sir Henry has 
done much to popularize the works of the 
great Cantor. 

Opera in Milan during 1925 received 


five hundred and eighteen representations, of 
which four hundred and forty-five were of 


Italian works. Verdi's ‘Traviata’ led with 
forty-two performances, while Donizetti’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” Rossini’s “Barbiere 


di Siviglia” and Maseagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
ecana’’ ran second with thirty-five perform- 
ances each. Of foreign works Gounod's 
“Faust” led with fifteen hearings. 

Radio Broadcasting has made such in- 
roads on the sales of phonograph records that 
the royalties of such a popular composer as 
John Philip Sousa are reported to have fallen 
off sixty thousand dollars since 1909, leaving 
him for 1925 but a mere “pittance of twenty- 
nine thousand and five hundred dollars from 
this source.” 


The Washington Symphony Orches- 
tra of eighty-one players, under the direction 
of Kurt Hetzel, formerly a conductor at the 
Royal Opera of Munich, gave its inaugural 
concert at.Poli’s Theatre on the afternoon of 
April 20. : 


“The Bell’s First Note,’ or as 
some call it, ‘‘The Liberty Bell’s 
First Note,’’ used for the cover 
illustration of this issue of THE 
ETUDE Music Magazine, is by J. L. 
G. Ferris, whose paintings of in- 
cidents in early American History 
are world famous. ‘The Bell’s 
First Note’? is a scene in the 
foundry of Pass and Stowe, Phila- 
delphia, 1753. John Pass, one of 
the firm, stands at the right. The 
chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed to buy the bell for the 
State House was Isaac Norris. He 
is the gentleman in the gray coat 
talking to Benjamin Franklin. 
The young lady is a relative of 
Isaac Norris, and is about to strike 
the bell for its first note, which 
proved to be beautifully clear and 
resonant, 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL |{}] By Clay Smith 


Mr. Clay Smith is best known through 
his many successful songs and as the di- 
rector of a well-known concert organiza- 
tion. One® of his specialties is the saxo- 
phone. In this new volume now in prep- 
aration he has taken twelve of his most 
successful songs and arranged them for 
saxophone and piano. There is one volume 
of piano accompaniments which will do 
for all, but there are separate parts in 
solo or duet form for the C Melody Saxo- 
phone, the E-flat Alto Saxophone and the 
B-flat Tenor Saxophone, respectively. 

Either of the saxophone volumes may 
be ordered at the. advance of publication 
price of 30 cents, each, postpaid. The 
piano accompaniment may be ordered at 
the special low price of 45 cents, postpaid. 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mz. Robert H. Rabe 


Mr. Robert H. Rabe, who came 
to this company in 1916, is a highly 
qualified expert on the staff of the 
Publicity Department and covers the 
catalog division of this Department. 

The Theodore Presser Co. publi- 
eations number close to 30,000. 
Practically all of the detail attend- 
ing the compiling and keeping up to 
date the many classified catalogs 
necessary to so large a number of 
publications, has been under the 
supervision of Mr. Rabe. The eata- 
log section also keeps on hand ecata- 
logs and folders of other publishers 
that aid in serving our patrons. 

Mr. Rabe also oversees the Filing 
Department and frequently in the 
last checking of communications be- 
fore they are filed, he discovers that 
certain additional information can 
be given to our patrons, or that a 
search in certain channels will re- 
veal the correct publication desired, 
although the order gives incomplete 
or incorrect title. 

Starting in the musie business 
with a Middle Western house at a 
very early age, Mr. Rabe has to his 
eredit 25 years in the music busi- 
ness. His familiarity with the 
bibliography of music publications 
is amazing, and he also possesses 
personal musical accomplishments, 
which extend into the field of com- 
position. 

So, in introducing to our many 
friends and patrons Mr. Robert H. 
Rabe, we can sincerely say that here 
is a member of our staff who con- 
tributes much in seeing to it that 
music buyers know of the publica- 
tions that are most valuable to them, 
and also participates to a high 
degree in our efforts to have prompt 


Five Little Tunes for Five 
Little Fingers—Pieces for the 
Left Hand Alone 

By Mildred Adair 


Pieces for the left hand alone are very 
much in fashion. Young students are al- 
ways proud of being able to exhibit their 
technical proficiency in this manner and, 
besides, excellent practice is afforded the 
left hand. The new book of Five Little 
Pieces, by Mildred Adair, contains about 
the easiest numbers for the left hand that 
we have seen. We would grade them 
about one and one-half. This volume has 
a further advantage in the fact that the 
student, in addition to developing the left 
hand, gains also an elementary knowledge 
of the use of the pedal. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Beware of 
Fraud Agents 


The American public is too prone to 
trust people unknown to them. Daily re- 
ceipt of letters of complaint from our mu- 
sical friends. who have paid out good hard 
American dollars to swindlers with smooth 
tongues is the reason for this warning. 
Pay no gmoney to strangers no matter how 
plausible or heart-rending the story may 
be. Look out for so-called students trying 
to get votes for tuition in college. Look 
askance at the supposedly ex-service man. 
Do not let your sympathies run off with 
your pocketbooks. We cannot be respon- 
sible for the work of swindlers. If there 
is any question as to the responsibility of 
an agent, take his name and address, pay 
him no money. Send the address to us 
with your subscription and we will credit 
the agent with his commission. 


Three Splendid Summer 
Etudes for 35c. 


We will send the June, July and August 
issues of the Erupe Music MAGAzINE as a 
special introductory offer to new sub- 
scribers for the small sum of 85 cents. 
This gives everyone interested in music an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the’ world’s premier musical journal, the 
Ervupe Music Macazine. 


Changes of Address 


In giving us changes of address, always 
mention both your old and new addresses. 
Do not depend on a notice to the post- 
master when changing an address. Sec- 
ond class mail matter will not be for- 
warded and failure to advise us will cause 
subsequent numbers to go to the old ad- 
dress and be lost or destroyed. 


Splendid Combination of High Class Magazines 
with Etude at Substantial Reductions 


If you wish to take advantage of any of these bargains and your present subscrip- 
tion has not yet expired, send the order with the 
We will see that the new order does not take effect 


price and give us the expiration date 
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Mr. Guy McCoy 


The Theodore Presser Co, 
an endeavor to carry in sto 


existing song publications in 
music form, whether they ar 
lished here or abroad. | 

Mr. Guy McCoy is responsi| 
this department and  ¢a) 
checks orders before they go. 
the Vocal Department, makin 
tain that the order clerks hay 
rectly supplied the musie Teq 
by the customer. 

It would be a gigantie and ( 
sive task to catalog or index 
proof” information on all the 
publications we carry in stock, 
cially foreign songs that hay 
merous English translations, 
since we must depend upo! 
mysterious something that ma 
possible for the human mi 
retain information that eann 
recorded, it can be seen readil: 
important a task rests upol 
McCoy. 

Mr. McCoy was blessed in 
youth with parents who say 
value of a musical edueation 
having graduated from a Je 
musical conservatory, Mr. } 
has a musical background whic 
been very helpful to him since 
ing with the Theodore Presse: 
in 1913. Prior to this he was 
the music department of 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, fo1 
years. 

Mr. McCoy’s proficieney 
violinist thrusts many tea 
and concert engagements upon 

His musicianship and profic 
as a violinist and director, 
with his knowledge of our imr 
stock, enable him to efficiently 
patrons whose orders come t 
attention. 


MUSICAL 
MERCHANDI 
‘AND STRIN( 


PROMPT MAIL ORDER SER\ 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUN 


VV IOEIN strings, Violin bows, 
chin rests, rosin, pegs, 1 
bridges, Violin fingerboard charts, 
pipes, tuning forks, Mandolin 

Guitar picks, Ukulele picks, Saxo) 
reeds, Clarinet reeds, batons, k 
symphony instruments and many 
items of musical merchandise are 
ried in stock, making it possible tc 
immediate delivery on orders, 


Members of Leading Orchestra‘ 
Many Violin Teachers use : 


ETUDE BRAND VIOLIN STRI 


Three Length E Strings.. 15c } 
Two Length A Strings... 15¢ | 
Two Length D Strings... 15 
G Strings, each ... Ad 
30 Strings (1 bundle), E, 
Aj or /Dinsicengs 4.00 1 
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Billy (A Homily) 


By E. A. B. 


ow the easiest one in the world 
y little man? 

r teacher or Brother Tom, 

any old grocer named Dan. 


YOURSELF that you'll cheat, 
ll fool, 

t watch out, little man. 

‘actice ten minutes instead of 
ry 

udy your “piece,” 
o dour 

) all unplayed. ... 
her, you see, 

sy with tea, 

ow the difference. “Gee,” 
“what does it matter? 
‘ow I'll do better.” 


while the 


yw the easiest one in the world 
y little man? 

5ELF!! So beware, 

iks with care, 

ive a happy span. 


Letter Box 


. Erupy: 


yly seen one letter in the JuN1oR 
' our far away New Zealand, I 
I would send you one, so as to 
that there is someone, in a far 
t appreciates your Junior Col- 


is situated on the Waitemata, 
ht state is the Maori word for 
ters,” and has a large popula- 


ce of the harbor is dotted with 
» When coming in in the early 
aakes a very fine picture indeed. 
the place where I liye, is a sub- 
and, and is situated seven miles 
‘Manukau Harbor. Not far from 
/a place called Mangere, where 
our natives live. 

the Erupn for nearly a year 
delighted with the music, and the 
‘sons which are obtained within 
have been learning the piano for 
years, and have been going up 
ons at the Auckland University. 
im theory exams. for harmony 
) 


\_very fine orchestra here called 
in,” and also an Amateur Oper- 


* is a very good one and takes 
‘interest in me. 

take up Composition later, and 
re to record in music our Maori 
‘ar-eries or hakas, and the most 
all, the glorious poi dance songs, 
Pe maidens sing while twirling 


e is limited I will have to stop 

‘g 8o far away from large coun- 

| ee Some JUNIOR Hrupe friends 
— 

4“ your friend, 

ERMANN T. Simpert {Age 16), 

| 28 Victoria Street, 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Dancing Elves 


By Ethel V. Moyer 


TueEoporA had had a big shining gold 
star for three weeks in succession. She 
felt quite sure that she would get another 
one this week for she had practiced the 
whole of a new piece when her teacher had 
told her to take only the first page. 

Now she was returning from her lesson 
in a somewhat dejected mood for she had 


not received her gold star; and her 
teacher, Miss Bradley, had felt quite 
grieved with the performance of her 


“Dancing Elves.” 

“You know, Theodora,” Miss Bradley 
had said, “that I told you quite positively 
to practice only the first page. And don’t 
you remember how I said you should play 
the accompanying chords? So very lightly, 
like elves dancing on flower petals or on 
tiny blades of grass?” 

Theodora had answered, “yes,” and hung 
her head. 

Miss Bradley continued. “You believe 
in fairies, don’t you, Theodora?” “Oh 
yes,’ replied Theodora, with more en- 
thusiasm, 

“Then, you know that you must play 
fairy dances with lightness and delicacy, 
like a feather blowing in the wind, or like 
flower petals dropping from the blossoms.” 

“I saw the cherry blossoms blowing off 
as I came here,” replied Theodora, “and 
they looked like snowflakes.” 

“Just so, that is the way they must 
sound. But I am afraid the chords as you 
have played them would do for a bear 
dance better than that of a fairy.” 

So after Theodora had taken her music 
home she decided to go to the edge of the 
woods back of her house and gather flow- 
ers. There were just loads of spring 
beauties growing in great clumps by an old 
fallen tree. After she had gathered all 
she could carry she sat on the fallen tree 
to arrange the flowers in a nice bunch. 
The sunshine was very warm and in a few 


minutes she had fallen asleep. Presently 
she heard the sound of a tiny horn, very sil- 
very and musical. How beautiful it was! 
Then she heard more music that sounded 
like tiny violins. In just a moment the 
woods was filled with fairies. Some rode 
on the wings of the bumblebees and a 
whole troop on the wings of a dragon-fly ! 


| 
Mh 


Theodora looked with astonishment. For 
there they were, gathered on the spring 
beauty blossoms and dancing so merrily 
just where she had picked her flowers. 

The air was filled with their music, so 
beautiful but so faint! They danced so 
blithely and gracefully; so lightly that the 
blossoms did not even bend under the 
weight of a whole troop! 

Theodora rubbed her eyes and looked 
about her. Her blossoms had fallen to 
the ground in a dejected heap. “I must 
have been asleep,” she said, as she gathered 
up the spring beauties, “but now I know 
how the fairies dance. I never thought 
they were such little people. But I have 
seen real fairies, and I am sure I shall 
know how to play my “Dancing Elves.” 


lnc / 


Question Box 


Drar Junior ETUDE: ; F 
In a book of octave studies there is a pas- 
sage like this 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by 
high and low ?—G. K. (Age 13). 

A. This refers to the position of the wrist, 
which of course, must always be relaxed. 
Sometimes holding the wrist in a fixed posi- 
tion when playing octaves, is apt to produce 
a stiff condition, but by varying the position 
of the wrist, high and low, this condition is 
avoided and the player is enabled to give more 
rapidity and lightness to the octaves. 


DrarR JUNIOR Erupe: 
Will you please tell me the correct pronun- 
ciation of the word “Etude?” 
E. S. I. (Age 15), 
Connecticut. 
Ans. Pronounce “BE” to rnyme with Day; 
“tude” to rhyme with dude. 


Drar JuNIoR ETupE: 

There are no musical clubs or schools 
around here. Not many people know how to 
play an instrument in this town. There is 
no way of taking lessons. Does it do any 
harm to practice without a teacher? Could 
you tell me how to strengthen my fingers? 

From your friend, 
LILLIAN PALINUS (Age 11), 
Rhode Island. 

Ans. It is always a pity when those, who 
like musie and want to take lessons, have no 
opportunity of doing so. i 

If such a one knows what is meant by a 
good hand position, good finger, wrist and arm 
motion and good relaxation, one might be 
benefited by practicing without a teacher. 
But these things are almost impossible for 
children to acquire by themselves, and such 
practice might not only be useless but might 
be harmful to the muscles and nerves. How- 
ever, one can learn alone, with the help of a 
good book, how scales are built, how chords 
are put together, and how different a major 
chord sounds from a minor one. Perhaps 
you could find some one who could help you 
a little and more or less guide your work 
without giving you regular lessons, 
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Betty’s Scale-Song 


By Alice Hamlet 


When Betty practices the scales 
She starts ’way down at C 
And sings this jolly little song, 
As happy as can be: 


“Wrist out, thumb under, second up, 
Transfer—Oh, this is fun! 
The thumb goes under, second up, 
Third up, transfer—C’s done!” 


And then she plays the scale of G, 
And many others, too; 

All perfect, for the song just tells 
Her fingers what to do. 


Are You Monotonous ? 


You Know there are lots of words in 
the dictionary that mean nice things, and 
lots that mean tiresome things, and “mo- 
notony” is one of the tiresome ones, 

Lots of things are monotonous, and lots 
of people are monotonous, and things and 
people get to be that way when they are 
always too much the same, never any 
change or variety. 

You may have six favorite things to 
eat, but if you had to live on them and 
never get any thing else, you would grow 
tired of them. You must have variety. 

You may have six favorite books, but 
if you could never read anything else you 
would grow very tired of them; you would 
long for some variety. 

You may have a favorite piece of music, 
but if you were never permitted to play 
anything else, not only you, but everybody 
who heard you, would long for something 
else. 

And sometimes, even the way people play 
the piano is monotonous. You have prob- 
ably heard these people over and over 
again. Perhaps you are even guilty of 
being that kind of a person yourself. If 
so, why? 

These people start to play their piece 
fairly loud and fairly soft, yet neither one 
thing nor the other, and they continue in 
the same deadly monotonous way to the 
end. 

The loud is only half loud, so it sounds 
exactly like the soft, which is only half 
soft. The staccato is only half staccato, 
so it sounds exactly like the legato, which 
is only half legato. The light tones sound 
just like the heavy tones, because they are 
neither one; the retards sound just. like 
the accelerandos, because both are a minus 
quantity; the crescendos sound just like 
the diminuendos because they do not do 
either. 

And what is the remedy? 

A good, big bottle of exaggerated ex- 


tract of expression, taken daily during 
practice. Shake well before using, and 
never cork the bottle. 

Tate oti 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, - 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


” 


Opposite “‘a 


Any of the works named may be had for 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 5th 
ORGAN 


Interimezzots sack ota. meer cete Rogers 
ANTHEM 
(a) Ten Thousand Times Ten 
AMVGDEEING edkoena oreo 3 Shelley 
(b) When Streaming From 
the Eastern Skies...... Hosmer 
OFFERTORY 
The Wonderful Story (Solo 
alee ae, Wilaanie Gee Ate Rhys-Herbert 
ORGAN 
PPOCCallitiass cuzieeacveciethe tashebeecsta ee Rogers 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 5th 
ORGAN 


Shepherdiss ldylssen ce qecemae ete GCLOeL 
ANTHEM 
(a) Saviour, Again to Thy 
Dear Namie: -. atest S/LCLLGY) 
(b)iliesus tise Mines tasreemee oe Blount 
OFFERTORY 
Come, Gracious Spirit (Duet, S. 
aiid EO) BA eo petite crate Marks 
ORGAN 
March of the Noble....... --... Keats 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 12th 
ORGAN 


Serenade ................Mosgkowskt 
ANTHEM 
(a) Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
Ob GO: AE Ae ene Stainer 


(b) Lift up Your Heads. :.. Rockwell 
OFFERTORY 

Eternal Light (Solo, S.).Buzsi-Peccia 
ORGAN 


Procession March.......Scotsow Clark 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 12th 
ORGAN 


Gantilenauec. . sie ae anid Goltermann 
ANTHEM 
(a) God Shall Wipe Away All 
ING AIG. ewes 1s te aren paren a Fields 
(b) Christ, Beneath Thy Cross.Stair 
OFFERTORY 


There is a Green Hill Far 
Away (Duet, T. and B.)..Pike 
ORGAN, 
Spinit ol the Ou eetan cee ees Johnson 


are anthems of moderate difficulty, 


examination, 


Yopposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 19th 
ORGAN 


Antu Glotiyee waesecee aes Preston 
ANTHEM 

(a) Souls of the Righteous....Noble 

(b) Father, O Hear Us!.......Palmer 
OFFERTORY 

Be Thou Faithful Unto Death 

(Solon el) Pee oe Mendelssohn 

ORGAN 


March for a Church Festival...Dicks 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 19th 
ORGAN 


Twilight in Autumn. co. oss Felton 
ANTHEM 
(a) Great and Marvelous..... Farmer 
(b) Sing, my Soul, His Won- 
dros Wovesaw.nicin eee Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Then They that Feared the 
WordaCSolor Baye Hosmer 
ORGAN | 
Allegro.con Brio..+.... Waieitiee Roberts 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 26th 
ORGAN 


Canzonenerc ve eee ee . Faulkes 
ANTHEM 
(a) O Divine Redeemer!.....Gounod 
(b) I Will Lift Up Mine 
ECS) I Mar aes Pe ne Cre Roberts 
OFFERTORY ; 


Jesus, My Saviour (Solo, A.)..Beach 
ORGAN. 
Grand (Ghorusin hy blat.ces se Hosmer 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 26th 
ORGAN 


Conse lationien sree ae Mendelssohn 
ANTHEM 
(a) Blessing and Glory and 
WVikyalouaut eatin Bho or 6 ba coe Ohl 
(b) Safely Through Another 
Wheel Wenusoantn ae oteetee ls = Jones 


OFFERTORY ~~ 
GodiIs Love (Duet, S. and A.).Marks 
ORGAN 


Vesper Recessional...... Wane SIGHUEr, 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—SOUTHERN CONSER- 
VATORY OF MUSIC—HFEstablished 28 years, 
chartered by legislature. New, modern, two- 
story brick building accommodating 50 board- 
ers, equipped with furniture and 20 pianos. 
Crowded with students yearly, coming from as 
far as Iowa, Vermont and Texas. A large 
local patronage; 1S-acre campus a mile from 
best advertised city in America and home of 
Duke University. Climate unsurpassed. Great 
opportunity. Reputation extends to foreign 
countries. Only -reason for selling—director 
has been teaching continuously for over 40 
years and wishes to retire from further ac- 
tivity and responsibility. Gilmore Ward 
Bryant, Durham, N. Carolina. 


FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 


tation in Western educational centre. Box 
C. I. K., care of Erupn. 
FOR SALE—Gibson-Jr. Tenor Banjo, al- 


most new, $25.00. M. A. Cunningham, 211 
Grove Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CHORUS LEADER—The Settlement Music 
School of Philadelphia needs a trained leader 
for its Chorus Department. Artistic oppor- 
tunity for creative personality. Resident 
position, requiring executive ability, expe- 
rience and social vision: Apply, The Settle- 
ment Musie School, 416 Queen Street, South- 
wark Station, Philadelphia, Penna. 

WANTED—A used Tek—State condition 
and price. Mrs. Florence Doolittle, 1135 Oak 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 
WVIOLINS—Old or new, exchanged or sold 


on easy payments. ‘Trial allowed. Write to- 
day. Violin Exchange, Rosedale, Kansas. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY — Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MELODIES HARMONIZED—Song poems 
set to music. Manuscripts’ revised, rewritten 
and: prepared for publication. R. M. STu.ts, 
Composer and Arranger, author of over 500 
published compositions, Ridley Park. Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee | Aye., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PAPERS:: on musical subjects prepared 
for.club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE — In- 
59 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT'S AD- 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT—-Harold Sanford, associated for 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now 
conducting a~mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford; 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 
a gS oe I SAL a a te ee ak 


MOVING ‘PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Piec- 
tures,’’ a eomplete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


HARMONY 
struction, 
Cooper Ave., 


“BARTERED BRIDE”—Celebrated march 
from the’ famous opera ‘“Bartered Bride.” 


Piano, 40 cents. Emerick White, 16 Ford- 
ham Sta., New York, N. Y. 


Junior Etude Contest 


“Tue Junior Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. | 

Subject for story or essay this month—- 
“Patriotic Music.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuUNIorR ETUDE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of July. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for December. 

Put your name and age on upper left 


“hand corner of paper, and address on upper 


right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


THE MINUET 
(Prize Winner) 


The Minuet is a kind of slow graceful dance, 
or the musie for the dance. Though the min- 
uet is not danced now, except in plays or 
pageants, the music will live forever. ‘There 
is no musie that contains as much grace and 
charm as minuet music. Mocart was noted 
for his minuets. The one from his opera 
“Don Giovanni’ (or Don Juan, as,it is also 
ealled) is probably the most famous minuet 
ever written. He wrote many of his minuets 
when he was a young boy; and they are still 


played. Other fomous minuets are by Pader- 
ewski, Boecherini, Beethoven, Gluck and 
Handel, 

JACK COSTELLO (Age 14), 


California. 


THE MINUET 
(Prize Winner) 

The minuet—even at the mere mention of 
the word our minds wander back to the time 
of Washington, and we picture the people, 
both old and young, in their quaint and beauti- 
ful attire, gracefully bobbing up and down in 
the long hall. Whenever we hear a minuet 
played, the same transformation takes place 
in our minds; and our spirits, if troubled, are 
calmed, and we can feel ourselves sailing on 
the smooth sea of bliss, taking part in the 
minuet. Even in this day of wild and un- 
graceful dancing the minuet cannot be for- 
gotten. It has survived. What music makes 
us as Satisfied with every one and everything 
as the minuet? 

FREDA ROSNER (Age 14), 
Pennsylvania. 


THE MINUET 
(Prize Winner) 

There are two thoughts that come to our 
mind when we say minuet. ~The first is the 
dance. The dance is slow and graceful and 
consists of a coupée and a high step. It was 
first danced in Poitou in France, in the seven- 
teenth century. It is called minuet because 
of its short steps. The second thought is the 
music that is composed and regulated to the 
steps of, the dance. It is usually in three- 
four or three-eight time. The minuet was 
often used aS a movement in the old suites 
and later in the sonatas and symphonies. 

ELBANOR MAyTILA (Age 12), 
Minnesota. 


Honorable Mention for Minute essays in 
April: 

Ruth Corrine Taylor, Leona Keyser, Mary 
F. Higbee, Helene Juergens, Earl Lovell, Uriel 
M. Ittenberg, Doris M. Evans, Mary Morton, 
Elizabeth Evans, Jeanne Murlhy, Beatrice Ful- 
ler, Anna Bess Tipton, Miriam Gold, Esther 
Heiser, Mary Lucente, Eleanor Fowler, Mary 
Ellen Simpson, Claude Faust, Florence Skeels, 
Lucy Allen, Mary Jane Pearce, Constance S. 
Taylor, Margaret Sewell, Floy Stegall, Thelma 
(ot ae eines 

B. A great many contributers this time 
eelagnes looked up the word minuet in their 
encyclopedias, and copied out just what the 
book said, as several compositions came in 
from different parts of the United States, 
word for word alike, others with very slight 
changes. Naturally these compositions did 
not receive prizes, although they gave verv 
excellent definitions of the minuet. 


A frog can only croak you know, 
But when he does he croaks just so; 
Listen to his song a minute . 

And you'll find there’s music in it. 


Puzzle Corner 
Answer to puzzle in April, 
ScHubert 
MozaArt 
WagneR- 

SchuM aha 

MO Za tf 

C hvoaporaly ie 

dele Ne cli: a 


Prize Winners for April Pi 
Ruth Ott (Age 14), Ohio. ys 
Vivian Brouard (Age 9), Minne, 
Uriel M. Ittenberg (Age 12), Con 


Honor Mention for April P 


Myrtle Reed, George Storm, Rut 
Lillian Tahy, Esther Heiser, Mi 
Mary Morton, Elizabeth Evans, 
Kone: Beatrice Fuller, Ruth Ta: 
Estabrooks, Kenneth Dinsmore, } 
Bride, Catherine Hennessy, » Hon 
John Hamilton, Olive Diamond, 

lippe, Pierre Gendreau, Mary Meh: 
Isham, Mary Jane Bremmen, Rober 
Frances Donnelly, Sarah M. T 

Shiloff. 

N. B. —There was an error & the 
zle- Waener should, of course, 
Wagner, but most of the puzz 
seemed to find it out for ther 

great many mentioned it in 


Artists’ Square a 1 


Move one letter in any directi 
ten famous singers, instrument 
other musicians. 


MCAHEET 


CORR Tee 
PCUMACK 
ASOE Geen 
DERLWHI 
K CUREMO 
KRMELGA 
IER A Bae 
SLE C 1 aarp 
ICBONAM 


Club Corner 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I study the violin and Bive a 
teacher who takes lots of pains wit 

I have been thinking of getting 

club and I would like to have so 

Etupp readers write to me and te 
to #0 and what not to do. 

From your friend, 

Carrer GIBBS (Age 

208 Crane Avenue, Le 


Te 


Dear JuNIOR ETUDE: | 
I belong to the “B Netael Ch 
by our teacher, for piano pupils. 
once a month and entertain our pal 
helps us to play out when we ar 
we. have to play all of our pieces 
ory. We are now preparing for f 
which I am to play a solo aad : 
a quartette. 
From your friend, — 
ELIZABETH EVANS (Age eH) 


| 
| 


DrarR JUNIOR Hrupp: 
A number of us have formed a 
called ‘‘The Golden Hour Music | 
are all under thirteen years of 
meet every Saturday at my hot 
Moskowski died we studied abou 
my mother played some of his m 
This week we are studying Irish ] 
and next week we will start musi 
Some times we get ree at our: me 
older people. mi 
From your friend, é 
GRETCHEN May (Age » 


DpaR JUNIOR HTUDB: 
I am writing to tell you how } 
joy Tap Ervps, although too ol 
the contests. When I visit my a 
tain myself by reading her Hrupi 
years ago. Their appearance i 
from those of to-day; but they ¢ 
interesting to read. hod 
I play the piano and my | 
become a concert pianist and 4 
to do both well. 
From your friend, 
Horn Dunpass ( 


Letters have also been rec 

Edith scholl, Doris Jacomb. 
nett, Dorothy Arline Turpin, 
Dorothy Jayner, Myra 
Goodier, Rosemary Meyers, Vel 
tie Laws, Shirley Clark, Frances} 
Agusta Kulezyuski, Mary  Austi 
Rhodes, Anna Bess Tipton, Ju 
Jeffreys, Daisy Paine, Berg 
Ollah Waters. : 


pit. . oe 


ew ETUDE Music Magazine Subscriptions will 
ring to YOU any one or all of these valuable rewards 


__ WITHOUT ONE PENNY CASH OUTLAY 


gf 
Join the Happy Club 

) of ETUDE Premium Workers! 
YO DUES — NO FINES — ALL PLEASURE — ALL PROFIT 


EVER TRY SHOWING YOUR COPY OF THE 
ETUDE TO A MUSICAL FRIEND? NO? 
DO SO! THAT’S ALL! 


a Its Splendid Music — Its Educational Value — Its All Round Musical Interest and Appeal will 
Convince any Musical Friend that You Are Doing Him a Real Favor by Asking Him to Subscribe 


| ATTRACTIVE MANICURE SET 


Fine leather case with satine lining 
and seven ivory fittings, indispensable 
in the week-end bag; three new sub- 
scriptions. 


WIZARD GARMENT HANGER 


9 in. rack with four folding hangers, 
open |6 in., closed 9 in. Slip it into the 
hand bag and have “mussed-less” clothing 
on your vacation; only two new sub- 
scriptions. 


FLASH LIGHT 


Electric, a fine well~built lamp, will 
stand abuse, full nickel; only two new 
subscriptions. 


ICE WATER BOTTLE AND GLASS 


Just the thing for hot summer nights. 
Finely engraved glass and tumbler, 
bottle fitted in high class metal stand or 
frame, finished in ivory, blue or old rose 
enamel, indicate your choice; only three 
new subscriptions. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC CLOTHES 
BRUSH 


Ebony finish, 63 x 2! in., a really splen- 
did brush; only two new subscriptions. 


KEY PURSE 
Six hooks, solid cowhide, finished in black. 


You will never know the convenience until 
you own one; only one new subscription. 


SHOE HORN AND BUTTON HOOK 


Folded in a neat leather case, every travel- 
er needs one; only one new subscription. 


¥ PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC HAND BRUSH 


Size 41 x 2 in., just fits the hand, will last 
almost indefinitely; one new subscription. 


The above is only a sample list of the many premiums offered for new 


CAMERAS 
No. 2 CARTRIDGE HAWK-EYE, 
size of picture 2} x 31 in., roll film, sturdy 
metal construction; only four new sub- 
scriptions. 


No. 2A CARTRIDGE HAWK EYE, 
just the thing for vacation, size of pic- 
ture 21 x 41 in., roll film, Eastman shutter; 
only five new subscriptions. 


ELECTRIC CURLING IRON 


“Mechanically perfect; only two new 
subscriptions. 


CELLULOID TOOTHBRUSH | 
HOLDER 


Keeps brush clean, handy for week 
end; one new subscription, 


PLAYING CARDS WITH CASE 


Always handy to have around to 
brighten up a dull hour, case finished in 
black leaf with Egyptian decoration. 
Fine water proof cards; only two new 
subscriptions. 


TRAVELLERS’ NECESSITY 


Two metal shoe trees and one collap- 
sible garment hanger, all enclosed in sub- 
stantial leather case; only two new sub- 
scriptions. 


O’CEDAR MOP 


Every woman should have one and many 
a tidy bachelor, too; complete, only two 
new subscriptions. 


CIGARETTE CASE 
7x21 in. open, black pin grain leather, carries 
20 cigarettes and place for matches, too; only 
two new subscriptions. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC HAIR BRUSH 
Penetrator, 9 x 23 in. with 14 rows medium 
length black bristles; only two new sub- 
scriptions. 


ETUDE Music Magazine subscriptions. 


for complete illustrated catalogue. 
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Postage, 72c Foreign and 25c Canadian 
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PRICE 
$2.00 
A YEAR 


TWO 
YEARS 
$3.50. 
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Counts One 
Point Toward 
Premium 


Play the Compositions of Your 
Favorite Composer for Study 
and Diversion This Summer” 


Below we give but a few of the many albums we can supply. If your favorite 
composer is not here ask us for the one whose compositions you want in a 
collection and we shall be glad to tell you if such exists and quote price. 


BACH ALBUM 


WENTY-+ONE numbers that represent the 
most popular of the lighter pieces by J. 
S. Bach. Medium grade. 


Price, 75 Cents 


EASIER PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
By Ludwig van Beethoven 

CAREFULLY edited collection of Bee- 

thoven piano numbers in fourth and 


fifth grades. 
Price, 75 Cents 


SELECTIONS FROM PIANO WORKS 


By Ludwig van Beethoven 
LEVEN of shorter and best-known Bee- 
thoven compositions, For advanced 


players. 
Price, $1.00 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS 
By Carl Bohm ‘ 
WENTY-four favorites by one of the 
most popular composers of salon music. 
These numbers are in grades three and four, 
Several in grade five. 
Price, 75 Cents 


BRAHMS ALBUM OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
A SUPERB album for the advanced stu- 

dent or accomplished pianist, the whole 
compilation being carefully edited by Louis 


Oesterle 
Price, $2.50 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS 
By C. Chaminade 
DOZEN and one fine piano compositions 
by a celebrated woman composer. 
Chiefly in grades four and five. 
Price, $1.00 


ALBUM OF SELECTED WORKS 
By F. Chopin 

HIS volume of thirty-three numbers is 

preferred by many who teach Chopin’s 

works, because it has been edited by the 

world-famous authority, I. Philipp. No ad- 

vanced pianist’s library is complete without 


this volume. 
Price, $2.00 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS 


By H. Engelmann . 
OME of the most played piano numbers 
of medium grade are in this album of 


eighteen numbers. 
Price, $1.00 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS} 
By B. Godard 
MORE than a dozen drawing room num- 
bers of the highest calibre, by this 
well-known French composer, Chiefly grades 


four and five. 
Price, $1.00 


GRIEG ALBUM 
WENTY-THREE of Grieg’s most beauti- 
ful compositions. Most are in grades 
four, five and six. Several a little easier. 
Price, $1.25 


age 
te 


GURLITT ALBUM 
LOSE to thirty superior compositions in 
second and third grade by Gurlitt. 
Price, $1.00 


ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE PIECES 
By Carl Heins 
EVENTEEN exceedingly tuneful Heins 
compositions in easy and medium grades. 
Price, 75 Cents 


LISZT ALBUM 
(SC OOD pianists and advanced students will 
J appreciate this excellent compilation of 
original works and transcriptions by Franz 


Liszt. 
Price, $1.25 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS 
By M. Moszkowski 
7 VERY advanced pianist and _ student 
~ should have the Moszkowski numbers in 


this volume, 
Price, 75 Cents 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS 
By W. A. Mozart 


Mest of these splendid numbers 
Mozart do not go beyond grade 
Price, $1.00 


by 
five. 


ALBUM OF COMPOSITIONS 
By M. L. Preston 


FEW composers of recent years have 
achieved the popularity Mrs. Preston 
has gained with her compositions. This 
volume gives twenty-two of her popular 


medium grade numbers. 
Price, $1.00 


ALBUM OF COMPOSITIONS 


By S. Rachmaninoff 
ANYONE mastering the nine numbers in 
this volume has added to his repertoire 
some ‘of the greatest modern concert favor- 


ites. 
Price, 75 Cents 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 
Two dozen melody-filled numbers by 
Franz Schubert that the average good 
player will appreciate. 
Price, $1.00 


SCHUMANN SELECTED -WORKS 
OVER thirty little classics by Schumann. 
Chiefly in grades three and four. 
Price, $1.00 


ALBUM OF COMPOSITIONS 
By P. I. Tschaikowsky 
ALL students in grades four and five, and 
all pianists should know and have these 
favorite numbers by this. great Russian 


Master. 
{Price, $1.00 


PAUL WACHS ALBUM 


NINETEEN favorite and notable composi- 
tions in grades three to five by Wachs, 
Price, $1.00 
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THE JAZZO-MANIAC AND HER VICTIM 


Teachers, Are You Ready For the Firs 


Select from this miniature catalog of dependable music publications anything you may des: 
to examine in your quest for suitable material for the new term . 


(Our *‘On Sale’’ plan permits teachers to exam:ne any of these numbers in the convenience of the studio) 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL 


BILBRO, MATHILDE. Spelling Lessons in Time and 


Notateonis igs ctr het a pe ee ee $0.50 
BURROWES’ PIANOFORTE PRIMER............ .20 
CLARKE, H. A., Theory Explained to Piano Students .50 


-60 
-60 
-60 


CUMMINGS, W.H. Rudiments of Music......... 
EVANS, M.G. Primer of Facts About Music. .... . 
GIBBON’S CATECHISM of Music................ 


499 Questions and Answers. Notation, 
values, intervals, scales, keys, chords. 


GRANBERRY, G. F. Music Writing Book......... 
HAMILTON, A. H. Comprehensive Music Writing 

Book. A thorough course in notation........ 
JOUSSE’S MUSICAL CATECHISM............... 
LANDON, C. W. Writing Book for Music Pupils, 


Complete. o 52) hiss eae eas aca 
Same. Book I and Il, each.................. 


MARKS, E. F. Writing Book.......... Sees 
Staff ruling and ordinary lines for dictation. 
MORRIS, M.S. Writing Primer................. 
SUTOR, ADELE. Note Spelling Book............. 


This is one of the most successful devices for teach- 
ing notation to the young. 
VENTH, C. Musical Theory and Writing Book. 
Teaches theory through writing exercises. 


“ 


-60 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


BEYER, F. Elementary School of Piano Playing. .. . 
BILBRO’S FIRST GRADE BOOK............... 
By Mathilde Bilbro—for young beginners. 
“ KINDERGARTEN BOOK...... Bata aS 
By Mathilde Bilbro—for very first study. 
FIRST STEPS IN PIANO STUDY... 
A concise, practical and melodious introduction 
to pianoforte study. 
HAMILTON, A. H. First Piano Lessons at Home 


ss Writing Book No. 1 (to accompany above)..... 
“ First Piano Lessons at Home Bk. 2 
“Writing Book No. 2 (to accompany above) ..... 
BEGINNER’S BOOK. Theo. Presser : 
Intended for the youngest beginners and insures 
not only pleasant but rapid progress. 
Used more extensively than any other elementary 
instructor. 
STUDENT’S BOOK. Theo. Presser (School of the 
Pianoforte, Vol. II), 1.00 
Intended to follow Mr. Presser’s enormously popu- 
lar Beginner’s Book, but adapted to succeed any 
elementary instructor. 
PLAYER’S BOOK. Theo. Presser (School of the 
Rianoforte; VolslI) 2 ens. eee eee 
LANDON, C. W. Foundation Materials i 
Leads to solid musicanship through an easily 
graded, pleasant course of piano study. 
NEELY,H.G. Modern Piano Method............ 
The principles of relaxation and weight technic in- 
troduced in an elementary method. 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE. Music Scrap Book........ 


A kindergarten method for piano beginners. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN M. First Year at the Piano.... 1.00 


1.00 


60 


PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES 


ALBUM OF TRILLS—Study Pieces for Special 
Purposes)Vol! Ti: Sis. 20a a ee 


ALBUM OF SCALES—Study Pieces for Special 


15 


Purposes Vol) 2; 200; ve somite eee 75 
ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS—Study Pieces for Special 
Purposes Vol:'3 3.26.5). 5s a eee 15 
ALBUM OF OCTAVE PLAYING—Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes Vol. 4.................. wh 
BACH, J.S. Little Preludes and Fugues...........  .75 
“Inventions for the Pinao..................... 1.00 
“ First Study of Bach (Leefson)................ 60 
“© Well Tempered Clavichord Vol. 1............. 1.75 
BIEHL, A. Elements of Piano Playing, Op, 30...... .60 
BILBRO, MATHILDE. General Study Book....... 75 
“Melodies in Difficult Keys. Grades 3-4...._.. -70 
“25 Melodies for Ear, Eye & Hand Hand Training .75 
“Short Melody Etudes with Technical Points.... .75 
BUGBEE, L. A. First Grade Studies.............. 80 
“Second Grade of Melodic Studies............. 1.00 
Both books, melodious study pieces. 
CHORDS AND ARPEGGIOS (Orem)..... ... Roe 50 


Pupil in 


COOKE, J.F. Mastering the Scales.............. 1.50 
Many original features. An excellent work, 
CZERNY,C. One hundred Studies, Op. 139....... 1.00 
“100 Easy and Prog. Lessons.................. at 
bid do. (with words by F. L. Hudson)........... 75 


101 Short Exercises in Passage Playing,Op. 261. 1.00 
“School of Velocity, Op, 299 1.25 


“School of Velocity, Op, 299, 4 books, each... . 50 
*" 6:Octave:Studies;/Op,553... -...-05 sede. 50 
“First Pianoforte Instructor, Op, 599........... 75 
“Preliminary School of Dexterity, Op. 636...... Bi) 
“Art of Finger Development, Op. 740........... 2.00 
“Op. 740, 6 books, each...................... 56 
“Practical Finger Exercises, Op. 802........... 1.25 
GREENWALD, M. 20 Progressive Studies, Second 
Gradeta rhayrn ieee to meena ere 25 
“In All Keys (24 Melodious Study-Pieces)...... 3.00 
©) Rhythnrjand Technic, 5,4: 07s ee ee 1.00 
“ Short Study Pieces in the Second and Third 
Grades coo srt ee Ch Re -80 
HANON, C.L. Virtuoso Pianist Complete......... 1.75 
HEINZE, L.G. The Piano Beginner.............. 80 


“ 


The Progressing Piano Player 
Follows the Piano Beginner. 


KOELLING, CARL. Major and Minor........... 75 
Studies and study pieces in all keys for second and 

third grade pupils. 

KOHLER, L. First Studies, Op.50............... -60 
12 Lite Studies;Op157-c0 = ne 60 
“ 12 Preparatory Lessons, Op. 151.............. 60 
“Elementary Studies, Op. 163................. 60 
“Very Easiest Exercises, Op 190 LR Oe rn 60 
“Children’s Album, Op. 210................... AYA 
“Small School of Velocity, Op. 242............. 60 


KRENTZLIN, R. Op. 85. From My Youth........ 
12 characteristic sketches, grade two, for the 
cultivation of Technic, Style, and Rhythm. 


KROEGER, E. R. 15 Etudes for the cultivation of the 


left hand. Two bcoks,each................ 1.25 
MATHEWS, W. S.B. First Lessons in Phrasing... 1.50 
“Studies in Phrasing, Book I.................. 1.50 
“Studies in Phrasing, Book II..........,...... 1.50 


MORRISON, R. S. 10 Characteristic Studies in 
Rhythm and Expression. 2d Grade 
PHILIPP, I. Exercises in Extension. 
Strengthen and stretch the hand 
Finger Gymnastics, Op. 60 


2 
“The New Gradus ad Parnassum, in eight books: 
Book I, Left Hand Technic; Book II, Right 
Hand Technic; Book III, Hands Together; 
Book IV, Arpeggios; Book V, Double Notes; 
Book VI, Octaves and Chords; Book VII, The 
Trill; Book VIII, Various»Difficulties. Each.. 1.00 


PISCHNA, J. Sixty Progressive Exercises......... 1.50 
PRESSER, THEO. First Studies in Octave Playing. 


Grades 3-4 


“ 


“Selected Octave Studies. Equal development 
of both hands, flexibility, etc 


SARTORIO, A. 


SCHMOLL, A. Studies and Study Pieces, 3 vols. 
An abundance of material furnishing technical 
equipment as well as a sense of the beautiful. 


Each, so Orso iy) sd elle nt he 99 
SCHNECKER, P. A. Melodious Studies in Style and 
Mechanism. Grade 3..... Jats ee 1.00 


1.00 


WRIGHT, N. LOUISE. Pieces for the Development 
of Technic. Equal training of the fingers. 
Grade:2<3 ie kar ee ee 


the Fall ? 


1.25 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ ALBUM ............... 1.25 
odern compositions by we!l known Americans. . 
Medium Grade. 
BACH, J.S. Album of Favorite Pieces............ 15 
CHAMINADE, C. Favorite Compositions.......... 1.00 
CHOPIN, F. Complete Waltzes.................. 1.00 
FIRST: PARLOR PIECES 30-521 7 en eee 15 
FIRST-RECETAL PIECES 322) oo ee 1.00 
FIRST:SONATINAS £2 eee ee 75 
FIRST PIECES IN THE CLASSICS............... 1.00 
GEMS OF MELODY AND RHYTHM............. 1.00 
GRIEG, ED. First Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46........ 15 
HANDEL ALBUM (Presser)...................... 15 
HAYDN, 32 Sonatas Vol. [y).4-1 seine ee 1.25 
So Sonatas, Vol Hecate oe eee 1.25 
HEINS, CARL. Album of Pianoforte Pieces........ 15 
LISZT, F. Album of Celebrated Works............ 1.25 
“ ConcertvAlbunn.-4/2 50/9) ee pen as ates 1.00 


MATHEWS, W. S. B. Standard First and Second 
Grade Pieces: once ee 
“Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. . 
“Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces 


Each volume contains a selection from our cataiog 
of the best pieces of that grade which the volume 
covers. These books are among the best selling 
piano albums on the market. 


MENDELSSOHN, F. Songs Without Words....... 1.75 
MOSKOWSKI, M. Favorite Compositions......... PE) 
MOZART, W. A. Sonatas, 2 Vols., éach........... 1.50 
“<) Sonatas, (Complete: 2) eee ee eee 3.00 
“Album of Favorite Compositions.............. 1,00 
REVERIEVALBUM ent ore ee 1.00 


Pieces of the contemplative type and excellent for 
Sunday use. 


RACHMANINOFF, S. Album.................... 15 


SARTORIO, A. Left Hand Proficiency 
Medium grade for left hand alone. 


SCHUBERT ALBUM (Franz Schubert Pes.)........ 1.00 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
=e Eee 


BUGBEE, L. A. Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times. 


Vocal or Instrumental...................... 15 
CRAMM, H. L. New Tunes and Rhymes for Little 

Pianists (with words)....................... 75 
“Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers................ 15 

“ Pleasant Pastimes (with words).............. 75 
“Sunny Day Songs (with words)............... ac5. 

“ Woodsy Corner Tales and Tunes............. 75 
DE LEONE, F. Little Tunes for Little People...... 75 
GREENWALD, M. Children’s Songs and Games... .75 
4 Suvenile\Play;Songs.; tee oo. See 15 
#Melodies'of'the;Past (sna cup 8 15 
“Children’s Rhymes from Ato Z............._. 00 
“Twelve Well-Known Nursery Rhymes and ‘ 

Z Action Songs x0eorts Meta ee 15 
MANA-ZUCCA. 25 Melodies for Juveniles... ..... 75 
SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS. Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots.. .60 
Gives some idea of counterpoint. 
SPAULDING, GEO. L. Souvenirs of the Masters 

Introducing famous melodies............._._. 1.00 

“ Birthday Jewels (with words)................ 75 

“ Tunes and Rhymes (with words)..........._. ots 
“Youthful Diversion (with words).............. 15 
“Well-known Fables (with words)............. 15 
STANDARD ELEMENTARY ALBUM (82 pcs.)... .. ah 
STANDARD FIRST PIECES (72 pieces)........... 75 


Bend OO Sele somites $1.25 


| 


CHILDHOOD DAYS (Harthan)............. $ 


FOUR HAND ALBUMS 
—_— 
FOR LITTLE PIANIST 
eee 


SARTORIO, A. Instructive Four Hand Album. 20 | 
Melodious Duets for Teacher and Pupil, | 
Op. 996... 2. ......5 04.01 en 

Pleasant Hours, Eight Instructive Four 
Pieces, Op. 1042 


“ 


“Just We TWo. 0... ies 0 
Both parts easy. Text for singing ad lib. 
VERY FIRST DUET BOOK 


VIOLIN 


AIQOUNI, K. H. Practical Method for the Young 
Violinist... . 2.5.5 woe ee 1 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST POSITION PIECES. 
22 pieces... 0.2.55. 4 vue 1 


DE BERIOT, C. Method for Violin , Vol. I..... oes 
FRANKLIN, F. A. Operatic Selections............ 

“ Selected Classics. ....2... 3.254. sss 
HARTMANN, A. Album of Transcriptions....._.. 1 


“Five First Position Pieces..................., | 

‘s Little Suite for Two Violins.................. | 
KAYSER, H. E. Elementary and Progressive 

Studies, Op. 20: 3 Books each....... | 

“25 Selected Studies from Op. 20 with Second | 

Violin in Score (Levenson) : 

KREUTZER, R. 42 Etudes or Caprices....... toy 

LEHRER, O. J. Ensemble Method for Class Instruc- 

tion (Studies in 3 Part Harmonies)........... 1. 

“ Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes... _. 1 


LEVENSON, C. Fifty Selected Studies in the First 


Position. .... oo. cio ht ne ee Pe 1. 
“Selected Studies in 2d and 3d Positions... 1, 

“ «the 4th, Half, and 5th Positions 1. 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW. Indian Melodies... .- m1 


SEVCIK, O. Op. 2, School of Bowing, Vol. I 
“Op. 1, Part 1—School of Viclin Technic 


t 

“ Op. 7, Part 1—Preparatory Trill Studies... .. li 
STANDARD VIOLINIST, 32 pieces............... a 
STUDENT’S POPULAR ALBUM. 22 Pieces....... | § 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE........... ‘ji 
WATSON, MABEL M. Bel Canto Method......... ‘1 


The most elementary method published. 
WOHLFAHRT, F. Elementary Violin Method, Op. 38. 1.0 


MUSICAL THEORY, REFERENCI 


BOOKS, MUSICAL LITERATURE 
BROWER, HARRIETTE. What to Play 


Teach... ... 3... ye nege ee 
CHRISTIANI, A. F. Principles of Expression in 
Pianoforte Playing...................-- .. 2. 
CLARKE, H. A. Pronouncing Dictionary... .. 
“* Student’s Pocket Dictionary........... 
COOKE, J. F. Standard History of Music. ... 


40 story lessons in music lore. ' : 
Great Pianists on Pianoforte Playing........-. 
Personal conferences on technic, interpretation, 
style with distinguished virtuosi. ® | 
“Young Folks’ Picture History of Music........ 1.01 
An excellent book for all young music students 
with over 100 cut-out pictures. : 


HAMILTON, A. H. Musical Composition a 


“ 


Beginners. .......... 3... 254s .. 1.0 
HOFMANN, JOSEF. Piano Playing with Piano_ 
Questions Answered. .................. -- 2.0 
LHEVINNE, JOSEF. Basic Principles in Pianoforte 
laying... 2.2... 2. cantor Sc 0 
OREM, P. W. Harmony Book for Beginners....... 1.25 
The plainest and most elementary harmony ook 
ever issued. Adapted for private or class ae 
especially suited for self-instruction. 
“Theory and Composition of Music............ 1.29 
Follows the “Harmony Book for Beginners.” 
1.25 


SCHMITT, H. Pedals of the Piano. |...) aaa 


Complete Catalogs covering any class of music publications will be cheerfully sent upon request f 
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sin 
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zle copy, Price 25 cents. 
‘ANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
‘ney orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 


jtates ee stamps 
sent in le 
fe arrival. 


wish to miss an issue. 


ica”? a Grand j 
and Patriotic 
, employing fifteen 
participants, was 
by the Philadelphia 
gue, at the Munici- 
um, on June 24. 
the outstanding 
is a monster chorus 
usand voices under 
tion of Bruce A. 
‘ich, in spite of its 
| proportions and At Nas, ParpearcK W. Anvorr 
rwhelming volume 
sang with a fineness of attack, and 
even to the vanishing pianissimo, 
pected only from the small body of 
ices. A tournament of bands and 
ys ended in thrilling numbers by a 
indy of a thousand instruments, led 
N. Hoxie. Gorgeously costumed 
and ballets interpreted American 
rom “Columbus Before Isabella” 
ja leading in the “Dawn of World 
yhile attending these were stirring 
ifantry aud marine maneuvers. The 
was enjoyed by an audience of sixty- 
forty thousand of the sold-out ca- 
he Stadium remaining away because 
ened repetition of inclement weather 
| prevented the performance of the 
vening. This, the most massive and 
vageant ever presented in the East, 
to the initiative and organizing 
Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, director 
‘iladelphia Music League. Through 
esy of the Sesqui-Centennial and 
ague officials the programme was 
‘free” on the following Sunday even- 
an estimated hundred thousand were 
vay from the stiles. 


‘Hortter, a fifteen-year-old girl of 
| Massachussetts, won first honors in 
tational Musie Memory Contest con- 
| the National Federation of_ Music 
\tlantie City, New Jersey, on June 3. 
l prize was won by Imogene Young of 
, Kentucky, while third prize went 
» Street of Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


of the 16th, 17th and 18th Cen- 
'to be presented in a Festival to be 
aslemere, Surrey, England, from 
‘to 31, under the direction of Arnold 
, the eminent authority on the musi- 
‘of this period. 


Ves : 
Army Band is to become an indi- 
‘it, like an infantry company, in- 
| mere part of the headquarters ; and 
ors are to become commissioned offi- 
fa first or second lieutenancy as the 
‘ead of merely warrant officers as in 
these changes to be effected by a bill 
| passed the Senate at Washington. 


‘ravinsky is announced for a guest 
e at La Scala, Milan, when he will 
ne first performance in Italy of his 
gnol.” 

vwargest Theatre in the World” 
planned for Genoa, by a group of 


pitalist. It is to stand in the 
sliata, facing the sea. 
Boito’s “Nerone” had 


its South American premiére 
on the evening of May 22, 
| when it was presented at the 
Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires, 
With Claudio Muzio as As- 
teria and Aureliano Pertile 
as Nero, a réle he created at 
the world premiére of this 
work at La Scala, Milan. 
The original scenery also 
was shipped from La Scala, 
this opera having set new 
| standards in scenic demands 
hee pageantry,in Italian musical 
3 4 


mory Glee Club, of Emery Uni- 
corgia, is making a, tour of England, 
| Purpose being “to foster friendly 
tween British and American stu- 


2 


frauss, composer of ‘The Choco- 
‘TY’ and other popular light operas, 
‘ngaged for a four months’ tour of 
| tes, when he will lead the first 
production of his new operetta, 
well as the more familiar of 
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The World of Music 


Mildred Caroline Seeba, of Jacksonville, * 


Florida, and winner of the first Caruso Mem- 


orial Foundation Fellowship, has been con- 
eertizing in Italy and winning fine press 


opinions, 


An Encouraging Omen! Dame Report 
is telling her neighbors that managers of 
light opera and musical comedy are discover- 
ing a demand on the part of their audiences 
for “better voices and better singing.’’ 


A Verdi Festival, with Toscanini con- 
ducting, is to be held at Busseto in September, 
commemorating the twenty-fifth year of the 
composer’s death. 


The Musical Times, of London, issued 
in June its one thousandth number. Founded 
in 1844, it has the distinction of being the 
oldest living English musical periodical as 
well as one of the two or three oldest in the 


world. Our cordial felicitations! 
At the Nineteenth Alberta Musical 


Festival, which this year was held at Ed- 
monton, May 11 to 14, the first prize for choral 
singing went to the Male Chorus of Edmonton, 
while the first prize for soprano solo singing 
was won by Mrs. Gordon James, also of Ed- 
monton. 


No “War Songs” are known to the Tule 
Indians of Panama, according to a report on 
their music, made by Frances Densmore of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology. As this 
peace-loving tribe never has been at war, all 
their songs are intended for the curing of the 
sick, or are connected with the happiness of 
life. Differing from other North American 
tribes, they have no songs of gambling, the 
hunt or of appeal to the supernatural. 


The Broadcasting Company of Amer- 
iea—Station, WEAF, New York, announces 
the following operas to be on the air from 
10.00 to 11.00 P.M., Daylight Saving Time 
(9.00 to 10.00 P.M., Eastern Standard) on 
Monday evenings, as follows: August 2, 
“Barber of Seville ;’? August 9, “Samson and 
Delilah ;” August 16, “Martha ;”’ August 23, 
“Ballo in Maschera;” August 30, “Mignon ;” 
September 6, ‘“Ernani;’ September 13, 
“Manion.” 


A New Type of Horn for phonograph and 
radio, assuring improved sound reproduction 
at a reduced cost of manufacture, has been 
perfected by Dr A. L. Foley of the department 
of Physics of Indiana University. A new 
series of bends and folds according to scientifie 
principles of sound reflection, renders the im- 
provement. In his long research Dr. Foley 
has built more than one hundred different 
types of horns as well as to make a complete 
phonograph. 


The American Union of Swedish 
Singers held a festival in New York, from 
May 30 to June 1. At the second concert, in 


the Metropelitan pera House, the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden were 


present. Mmes. Julia Claussen and Marie Sun- 
delius of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Folke Anderson of the Stockholm Opexa, 
were soloists. Previous to the Festival the 
chorus of five hundred went on May 29, to 
Washington, to sing at the ceremonies of the 
unveiling of the monument to John Priecsson, 
inventor of the “Monitor” of Civil War Fame. 


The One-Thousand-Dollar Prize of 
the North Shore Festival Association has been 
awarded to Edward Collins, Chicago musician 
and composer, for his “Tragie’’ Overture. 
The composition is a symphonic overture, 
classie in character, and ending with a funeral 
march. It was first heard by the public as a 
feature of the opening program of the North 
Shore Festival on May 24, when it was inter- 
preted by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. 


An Exposition of Contemporary Ital- 
inn Musice is to be held at Milan at an early 
date. JIldebrando Pizzetti, Adriano Lualdi, 
Ettore Panizza and Retzo Bossi are among the 
eminent composers promoting the project 
which is for the purpose of showing the musi- 
eal productivity of Italy and to give the gen- 
eral publie a better acquaintance with it. 


Feodor Chaliapin made his Covent Gar- 
den début on the evening of May 25, achieving 
another triumph. He sang his famous title 
role in “Mephistofele ;”’ and among the nota- 
bles in the audience was Dame Nellie Melba, 
one of the most famous of Marguerites in Gou- 
nod’s operatic version of the same story. At 
the close of the performance she is reported 
to have congratulated the Russian basso with 
an enthusiastic, “You made a perfect devil.” 


A Gift of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars _ has 
been made from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to 
establish a course in Church 
Music at the Northwestern 
University School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois. Dean 
Peter C. Lutkin is to be at the 
head of the enterprise, and 
plans are in view to make 
this the beginning of a move- 
ment that should eventually 
raise our country nearer to 
the high position which England holds in 
church music and as a singing nation. 


Prrer C. Lurxin 


A Mozart Composition for Orchestra, 
written at ten years of age when at The 
Hague, for the “Galimathitas Musician,” and 
with a closing fugue on the folk-hymn, Wil- 
helmnus of Nassau, had its first hearing in 
Germany when recently revived by the orches- 
tra of the Mozartverein in Dresden. 


Virgin Islands celebrated Music Week 
under the leadership of Bandmaster Alton B. 
Adams, U. 8S. N., who also is supervisor of 
musie in the publie schools. <A public school 
festival, in which two thousand children par- 
ticipated, was accompanied by the United 
States Naval Band. Nothing provincial about 
our oceanic neighbors! 


The Northeastern Saengerbund of 
America met on June 20 with thirty-five 
hundred present in the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Philadelphia. For three days there 
was a festival contest of German song with 
Mae Ebrey Hotz, Elsa Alsen and Henri Scott 
as leading soloists. 


Michel Gustikoff, a native of New York 
City, born of a family musically prominent 
for two hundred years, educated mostly under 
the instruction of his father, of Mark M. 
Fonaroff and Franz Kneisel, and for the last 
nine years the concertmeister of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, has been elected to a 
similar position with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make each issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription, 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


The 
Arbor 
held in 


Thirty-third Ann 
May Festival was 
the Hill Anditorium 
from May 19 to 22. The 
opening performance by the 
Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Frederick Stock, 
with Mme. Louise Homer as 
soloist, was greeted by an 
enthusiastic audience of five 


theusand, Mme. Homer re- 

eeiving an ovation and nu- 

Howarp Hanson merous encores. The Choral 

° Union distinguished itself 

under the biton of Earl V. Moore. Men- 


delssohn’s “Elijah” filled the second evening ; 
Howard Hanson's ‘“‘The Lament of Beowolf,” 
with the composer conducting, was a feature 
of the third evening ; while a gala concert per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” with Florence Aus- 
tral, Richard Crooks, Augusta Lenska and 
Richard Bonelli as leading soloists, brought 
the Festival to a close. 

Five Hundred 


Fourteen Thousand, 


and Thirty-two Competitors, including 
soloists and members of vocal and instru- 
mental organizations, were entered in the 
Glasgow festival (Scotland) in May. These 


competition festivals have been the means of 
awakening interest and spreading musical cul- 
ture throughout the British Empire, as they 
have extended to practically all its dominions. 


Weber’s “Oberon” celebrated the cen- 
tenary of its premiére on June 4. It was 
first performed at Covent Garden Theater, 
London, and the composer, who had gone 


thither in a weakened condition, to superin- 
tend the preparation and production of his 
work, died there soon after its first hearing. 


The ‘“Violinista,’” an automatic violin- 
player, has been successfully demonstrated in 
Paris, by its inventors, M. Emile Aubry, of 
the Institute of Arts and Manufactures, and 
M. Gabriel Boreau, of the School of Physics 
and Chemistry. It is claimed to play 
a violinist, with the same purity of tone, vir- 
tuosity and variations.” 


John D. Spreckels, music patron of San 
Diego, California, recently passed away. He 
shared with his brother Rudolph in donating 
the splendid pipe organ to Balboa Park at the 
time of the Panama-California Exposition, 
and since that time he has contributed: the 
salary of Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the offi- 
cial organist of the almost daily free concerts. 


The Goldman Band Concerts return to 
the Mall in Central Park, New York, this 
Summer, having last year been removed from 
there by the Guggenheim family, sponsors 
of the concerts, because of political interfer- 
ence. 


“Victor Herbert Week,” 


beginning. on May 24, was 
observed in over three hun- 
dred theatres of the United 


States, 
operas, 


by featuring the 
overtures, instru- 
mental and vocal composi- 
tions of the popular com- 
poser, as a tribute to his 
memory. No composer in 
America has done more than 
did Mr. Herbert to raise musi- 
cal theatrical entertainment 
of a popular type to a position 
of real artistic worth, so that this recognition 
comes as a true appreciation of merit. 


A National Conference for Better 
Chureh Music will be held in connection 
with the Chautauqua Assembly at Chautauqua, 
New York, from July 22 to 25; and the Council 
of Fine Arts in Religion will convene at Con- 
erence Point, Lake Geneva from August 6 to 8. 
Among the speakers will be H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
President of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Albert Stoessel, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Chautauqua. 


Victor Hervert 


Miss Mary Venable. one of the leading 
piano teachers of Cincinnati, and for twenty- 
five years a member of the faculty of the Col- 
loge of Music of that city, passed away in that 
city on May 31. 


The Covent Garden “Grand” Opera 
Season, for the first time since the war is 
this year a success, hundreds are being turned 
from the doors at almost all performances, 
and musical London is correspondingly happy. 
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Address, Allem’s Foot=-Ease 


YOU can 


established teachers have done by taking our accredited extension courses. 


HE PROOF OF THE PUDDING! 


It is Different Now 

For the last 28 years I have written marches and other compositions. IL 
been played by the best professional musicians and I have had the pleasure of hearing 
them over the radio, but with that uncertain feeling—“I wonder what a first-class 


_ Advanced Composition Course 


your course the intricate mysteries of music have been very plainly unfolded 
-T have taken tunes, sometimes original, harmonized-them, juggled them about 
sus forms, with so much ease that it seemed almost unbelievable, thanks to your 
ion and instructors. In my work as orchestra leader and teacher of violin I 
work indispensable, and cannot recommend it too strongly' to both student and 
id musician—professional as well as amateur. 
Joun FrGueras, 65 East Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


es Certified Teacher 

e successfully passed the State Board Examination and am now an accredited 
‘in the State of Oregon. I owe this to your Normal Piano Course, for 
to pass the examination before, but was not proficient in the answers, and 
Then I saw your ad in Tue Erupe and determined to try this Course. It 
n successful, and I am very grateful. 
Mrs. Lutu E. Dreser, Seaside, Oregon. 


‘Chorus Won First Prize in Interscholastic League 


Conservatory has received considerable advertising through me, as my Junior Chorus recently 

They competed with seven schools—three of which 

I feel that much of my success is due to Mrs. Clark’s course in Public 
Mrs. Exsiz V. Post, Glen Flora, Texas. 


‘st prize in the Interscholastic League. 
ze independent schools. 
Music. 


School Music Graduate has Just Secured Life Certificate 


now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community High School Orchestra, having received my 
the recommendation of the State Board after presenting my 


te from our superintendent on 
‘received through my studies with your institution. 


. Pror, F. W. Reuter, Violinist, Dewey, Ill. 


1erwood Normal Course Systematic And Complete 


Sherwood Course has taught me many things I have never heard any of my 
teachers mention. The course has enabled me to increase the size of my 
id I can’t praise your methods too highly. I recommend them to all. 

a Mary Etten Fotey, Owosso, Michigan. 


fone—Result of Weldon Course 


Neldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the 

las greatly improved. My. breathing has also improved to a great extent, and 

: that the high tones are much easier for me than ever before. ; 
Pau Brogpr, 615 R. 124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


rin Convent Praises Courses 


graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses | 
say that I think your courses cannot be improved upon. While they are not 
Way a short road to success, they surely are a most safe one. | trust that this 
ll bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the 
3 much as I did. 
Sister M. Aenita, 60 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


5 Ready to Praise the School 


* people do not know that your school gives credits for the study. This should 
d in your ads. and you should give the names and addresses of your graduates 
‘who are doubtful. I am glad at any time to give a good word for you, as | 
‘ceived untold benefit by taking your courses, even though I had played pro- 
uly for 15 years. I am a member of the Teachers’ Association and know 
eat a need there is for teachers to take Normal Courses. Your courses have 
_ value to me. 

Lewis G. Hunter, 723 East 35th St. Tacoma, Wash. 
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LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
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arranger thinks of the arrangement.” 
criticism. 
ing | needed. 


secure that coveted Diploma or Degree right in your own home, as many other 


They have 


Now I can arrange a melody that will stand 
Your Harmony and Composition Course has given me that thorough train- 
I recommend yours as an outstanding school of music. 


Mr. Cuartes Fremuinc, Band & Orchestra Director, Buhl, Minn. 


Use Lists of Teachers 


The Normal Piano and Harmony Courses which I have taken are the best that could 


be procured. They are making me an authority, as for before I felt just half way sure 


of myself. 
your courses are. 


These teachers and thousands of others testify for the Courses we offer. 
experience should be the same as theirs. 
go away from home for an expensive summer term. 
you can get new ideas and inspiration for your classes by remaining at home. 


You should use lists of teachers in the various States and show them what 
Every teacher needs them. 


Mr. CLAupe C. Brant, 198 Butler Court, Akron, Ohio. 


Violin Teacher Increased Size of Class 
This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the com- 
mencement of my studies with you, I was a violin teacher with 
plenty of time on my hands. My class has grown to three times 
that size. I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 
SAMUEL GrirriTHs, New Bedford, Mass. 


Has Diploma Endorsed by Secretary of State 
Thank you for the diploma. It was immediately endorsed by 
the Secretary of the State of Illinois. I have taught for six years 
before studying with your school, but had not found a good sys- 
tematic course to follow. Your course has solved my problem. 
BreRTHA GUERRERO DE RAUDALES, 
38 S. Dearborn St., No. 1438, Chicago, Ill. 


; Your 
You do not have to give up your class and 
Through our Extension Courses, 
The 


cost is less and you benefit greatly. 


Don’t merely WISH for a larger class and for greater f 
today to make the moments count which so often go to waste. 
furnished teachers with preparation which enabled them to earn more. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


IN THREE VOLUMES BY THEO. PRESSER 


SCHOOL’ FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


ay 
THEO. PRESSER 
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BEGINNER'S BOOK 
A MIODERN ELEMENTARY WoRK . 
FOR YOUNG PIANO STUDENTS 
FROM THE DECINNING UP TOBUT 
NOT INCLUDING THE Scores. |l 


Volume One 
Volume Two BEGINNER’S. BOOK Volume Three 
STUDENT’S BOOK Price, $1.00 each PLAYER’S BOOK 


The Most Popular of All Modern Instruction Works for the Piano 


“Beginner’s Book” is a veritable “first reader” for the piano. Thousands of teachers enthusi- 
astically state that it is the best of elementary instruction books for young students. “Student’s 
Book” and “‘Player’s Book” are also very popular because of their value as educationa! works 
covering the stages following the ““Beginner’s Book.” Throughout this school the material is 
attractive and pleasing and the teacher is enabled to achieve speedy results in a thorough manner. 


A FEW “SUCCESSES” IN “SHEET”? MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


PIANO Gr. Pr. ! VOCAL Pr. 
Melody of Love, Engelmann 3.50] By the Waters of Minnetonka, 
Airy Fairies, Spaulding 1 .30 Lieurance (2keys) .69 
{n the Arena, March, Engelmann Sy st) ol Car’lina, James Francis Cooke -60 
No Surrender, March, Morrison 3 .40 Gipsy Trail, Tod Galloway (2keys) 60 


I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, 
Rathbun 

4 .59] Sweet Miss Mary, Neidlinger 

7.05] Jean, Burleigh 

8. 1.00 | Sleepy Hollow Tune, Kountz 


Keeping Step With the Union, March, 
OuUSa 

Dance of the Winds, Peabody 

American Indian Rhapsody, Orem” 


(2 keys) .40 
(2 keys) .60 
(3 keys) .60 
(2 keys)  .45 
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Music lovers are here supplied with interesting reading and the music 
student is supplied with forty story lessons in music lore. The illustrations 
alone are of a most interesting character and number over 150. All difficult 
words are “‘self-pronounced.” Bound in cloth, stamped in gold. 
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By W. S.B. Mathews _ Price, $1.00 


| Aln Unequaled Educational Work for Piano | 


This is a complete, progressive series of the indispens- 
able studies for the piano from the very beginning to the 
highest grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great 
advantage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can 
be started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, 
however, it is well to lead up to this course with the 
“Beginner’s Book.” 
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TOUCH AND TECHNIC—By Dr. Wm. Mason—In Four Parts = $1.00 ea. 
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MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS—By J. F. Cooke - Pr., $5.50 


Scale study from the beginning to the highest degree of proficiency. 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES—By Emil Liebling—In Three Volumes - $1.00 ea. 


Extensively used because these volumes give the pest ot Czerny’s wonderfully 
helpful studies arranged in progressive order. ~ The editing, fingering and anno- 
tating are masterly. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC—By I. Philipp s 2 


Excellent daily practice material. 


Pr., $2.00 


A compendium of modern technic. 


NOTE SPELLING BOOK—By Adele Sutor 3 2 - Pr., 50c 


An unusually successtul work. The young student is instructed in notation in 
an entertaining manner. 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES—By L. A. Bugbee = = - Pe oeao 


Exceptionally attractive material for use after the first few rudimentary lessons. 


ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK—By C.1. Norcross - - - Pr. $5.75 


These are “suggestive studies for music lovers.’’ An excellent manual for the 
intellectually matured piano student. 
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The Jazzomaniac and Her Victim 


“Wry have the words Jazz and Jagg the same meaning?” 
asks the humorist. 

“Because they are both an irregular, jerky movement 
from bar to bar,” chortles the joker. 

The world has been passing through a kind of musical 
jambouree. Jazz, with all its symptoms, was literally a species 
of musical intoxication. Starting in America, it spread over 
all the globe. Out of the mélée came a few minds which had 
been trained in the better schools of music. With great inge- 
nuity, Whiteman, Gershwin, Lopez, Lange, and others, modi- 
fied and beautified the Jazz orchestra until the results were 
often surprisingly interesting. Thus we believe that Jazz, 
like new wine, is purifying itself. 

That it will unquestionably have a bearing upon American 
music of the future is generally conceded. How could it be 
otherwise? The ears of our children have been filled to the brim 
with these inebriating rhythms, for years. When maturity and 
training of the right kind is given to these youngsters the 
“pep” of Jazz will still remain in their subconscious minds. 
Like the voice of an epoch it will appear in its proper way and 
in its proper place and at the proper time. 

The old Jazz of the screeching Jazzomaniac will not torture 
victims much longer. Our sympathies go out to the old gen- 
tleman on the cover of this month’s issue. He is merely one 
of the thousands of parents who have invested in a musical edu- 
cation for daughters only to hear as a result the abominations 
of Jazz. Now that the fashion for Jazz is passing and better 
music taking its place, we may look forward to a time when 
our aural tympani will not be shattered by a pandemonium of 
horrible noises. 


Why Some Teachers Get Ahead 


THE REASON why some music teachers get ahead and 
others do not is often a matter of business methods. 

Good methods never made a poor music teacher a good 
music teacher; but many a very fine music teacher has been a 
“failure” in the worldly sense, largely because of the neglect 
to observe certain very simple and necessary business customs. 

This is partly due to the attitude of the teacher in looking 
upon business with a kind of lofty disdain which seems to dis- 
regard the very obvious fact that if it were not for the nec- 
essary business machinery of the world art could not exist. This 
is an absurd and shameful pose which the great and sincere 
artists of the world are too broadminded to affect. 

It is also partly due to habits of irregularity which the 
nose-lofty musical poseur cultivates in order to enjoy a kind of 
indolence all too welcome. 

Business is promoted by diligence, system, attention to 
detail, and contact with the great world which needs the ser- 
vices or product of the worker, whether these services be black- 
ing shoes or playing fugues, or whether the product be pop-corn 
balls or nocturnes. 

In making this contact the music teacher must: 

1. Plan to get patrons by systematic effort. 
2. Keep accurate records of work accomplished. 
3. Effectively demonstrate ability. 

It makes little difference whether your canvass is by per- 
Sonal acquaintance or through printer’s ink, in order to divert 
music teaching patronage your way your advertising should 
be regular and systematic throughout the year. Every month 


__ your patrons should have an opportunity to become acquainted 


Just at this time of the year the teacher should “work like 
a Trojan” through circulars or correspondence in interesting 
patrons for the coming season. It is all very simple. The 
more people you keep legitimately interested in your ability to 
render a service to them—a service that will bring beautiful, 
necessary and interesting things to their lives—the more profit- 
able will be your coming year. 

Do not, however, let it go at that. 
system so that every week next year your patrons will be able 
to keep in touch with your work. Thousands of teachers have 
been removed from the worry of ‘‘a bad season” through atten- 
tion to this all-important matter. , 


e 


Strive to organize a 


Our Pioneers 

Ir THERE is one thing for which American musical educa- 
tion deserves distinction it is for the labors of our pioneers, 
the men who blazed the way far out on the prairies of the art 
in America. 

Starting with the ridiculous William Billings, and fol- 
lowed by Francis Hopkinson, Lowell Mason and others of their 
ilk in the last century, America produced men and women who 
at least were American enough to think for themselves in Yan- 
kee fashion rather than according to models set for them by 
European musicians who, however great, could never foresee 
the problems of the New World. 

Thus we find in the musical educational creations of Wil- 
liam Mason, Stephen Emery, William Sherwood, E. M. Bow- 
man and Theodore Presser, the real spirit of invention sired by 
experience and mothered by necessity. These men, and others 
of their kind, understood what was wanted in the New World, 
precisely as such writers and critics as Dwight, Krehbiel, Elson 
and Huneker knew what America ought to have in musical 
criticism, 

What is the new generation producing? In the field of 
writing for the musical press we often notice a pathetic lack 
of the pioneer spirit among the younger writers. They are 
only too ready to accept the paradigms of the European mas- 
ters and make little effort to do anything resembling original 
thinking. 

The field of pedagogy in the study of the piano is by no 
means fully explored. There are always new angles, new helps, 
new devices, which an active, well-trained mind can evolve. THE 
Erupe is hunting for such material and is always ready to en- 
courage young writers who have something in addition to mere 
words to sell. The great musical public, always eager to learn 
how to do things in a little better, little easier, more effective 
manner, 1s looking for real ideas, not mere adjectives. 


Keys 

Tue late Victor Herbert, whose wit was as truly Irish as 
was his delicious brogue, once said to the editor, in speaking 
of one of his English contemporary composers of light opera: 

“Oh, that’s the fellow who always writes in the key of G, 
and when he doesn’t write in the key of G it sounds like the 
key of G, anyhow.” 

Many composers have been very sensitive to keys. Ber- 
lioz had most positive ideas as to the effect of different tonal- 


ities. In his ‘*Treatise on Instrumentation and Orchestration,” 
he characterizes the timbre of the various keys as follows: 
MAJOR MINOR 

CG Grave, but dull and vague. Cc Gloomy; not very sonorous. 
Cz Less vague and more elegant. Ct Tragic, sonorous. elegant. 
Db Majestic. Db Serious; not very sonorous. 

4 Gay, noisy, and rather common- Ds Lugubrious; sonorous; some- 

place. what commonplace. 

Dt Dull. Dz Dull. 


with your progress. 


Eb Majestic; tolerably sonorous; Eh Very vague, and very mourn- 


soft, grave. ful. 
Es Brilliant, pompous, noble. Es Screamy, and slightly common- 
Fh (nil) place. 
Fy Energetic, vigorous. Fb (nil) 
Ft Brilliant, incisive. F4 Not very sonorous; gloomy; 


Gb Less brilliant, more tender. violent. 
G3 Rather gay, and slightly com- F# Tragic, sonorous, incisive. 


monplace. Gb (nil.) ; 
Gt Dull; but noble. Gs Melancholy; tolerably  sono- 
Ab Soft, veiled, very noble. rous; soft. 
A Brilliant, elegant, joyous. Gt Not very sonorous; mournful; 
At (nil.) elegant. 
Bb Noble, but without distinction. Ab Very dull and mournful, but 
Bz Noble, sonorous, radiant. noble. 
Cb Noble, but not very sonorous. As Tolerably sonorous; soft, 


mournful, rather noble 
Ax (nil). 
Bb Gloomy, dull, hoarse, but noble. 
Bs Very sonorous; wild, rough, 
z ominous, violent. 


Ch (nil.) 


The distinguished pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus, while on a 
visit to the home of the editor said that he had always been 
singularly attracted to the key of C-sharp minor. In fact, on 
his coming tour of Australia, he is to give a concert composed 
entirely of compositions in that key. While the key is con- 
sidered by many as an exceedingly difficult one to play, Mr. 
Bachaus points out that many of the most popular works have 
been written in that key, citing the famous Nocturne of Chopin, 
the Fantasie-Impromptu of Chopin, the Prelude of Rachman- 
inoff, the so-called “Moonlight Sonata’? of Beethoven, the 
Brahms Intermezzo, Opus 117, No. 3, and many others. He 
also points out that for some inexplicable reason a program of 
compositions in C-sharp minor does not seem to cloy as does a 
program of compositions written in any other one key. 


Individualism in Music Study 


Dr. Cuartes Exsor, who in the very heart of scholastic 
conservatism, Harvard University, became more iconoclastic 
than any of the “saner” university presidents of his day, ever- 
lastingly assailed the “lock-step” methods once so prevalent in 
education. 

Students of other days were promoted or demoted largely 
because of their ability or inability to march ahead in “lock- 
step” with their companions. Like the zebra-clad inmates of 
penal institutions, the students who did not keep precise step 
were accordingly punished. 

The result was of course that some of the weaker students 
were spurred on to the common level of achievement. The bril- 
hant students were accordingly held back to this form. The 
tendency was toward mediocrity. On the whole, “lock-step” 
systems seem to raise the general standard of the group as a 
whole and harass real talent and genius. 

Every music teacher knows that certain things can be 
accomplished in a quite remarkable way in classes, but only up 
to a certain point. 

There are certain music students who are born individual- 
ists. They are stifled by systems and class methods. Usually 
the great things, in art particularly, are accomplished by in- 
dividualists. _ The individualists are the precious chalices of in- 
itiative and originality. 

Dyed im the wool pedants are notoriously blind to the native 
abilities of the individualist. Chopin, Wagner, Moussorgsky, 
Verdi, Schumann, Stravinsky, all suffered in their time, from 
restrictions which the “lock-step” specialists would have placed 
upon them. 

The best conservatories and the best colleges are those 
directed by broad-gage men and women with the ability to 
identify the individualist and understandingly assist him to 
the development of his precious gifts. The importance of the 
private teacher lies in his care of the individualist. 

Question: How many royal talents have been exiled to the 
Siberia of oblivion by the old-fashioned “lock-step’’ methods of 
education? 


Marche Funebre | 
Kine Jazz is dying! His syncopating majesty, broth 
born, war-fattened, noise-drunk, is now in a stage of hectic 
cline. Like many of the great frauds of the centuries, he 
reigned long and not without some good end. 
King Jazz has brought a certain kind of dash and swing 
to American music and to the music of the world, that might F 
not have come in any other way. In itself, his potentiality w 
thoroughly temporal. Despite all the bang and smash, Jazz 
could never have the longevity of the most trivial rondos 
Haydn, for instance; because the music for the most part wa 
built upon an entirely artificial basis. The virile Marches of 
Sousa not only have lived for years, but many of them are also 
more popular to-day in all parts of the world than when th 
were first published. What Jazz pieces can you recount thai 
have dived more than a few months—two years at the most! 
Jazz is a perversion .of some of the remarkable syncopatin; 
rhythms to be found in the native music of many races. TT] 
negro race contributed some, but it is a libel upon our colore 
brethren to lay the musical crime of Jazz to them. © Ba 
The novelties introduced in Jazz orchestrations, on the 
other hand, have already contributed a vast number of inter- _ 
esting colors to the palettes of the serious composers. King 
Jazz in his death throes may be proud of this legacy to the art 
that he loved to desecrate. Pa 
His Majesty’s music. was one of unnatural noises, cat-calls, 
explosions, and often the vicious mangling of beautiful classics. — 
Small wonder that he already has abdicated in favor of better 
music composed by writers with at least some semblance of a 
real musical training. After all, the Bier Stube is not a con- 
servatory. . 
The dear old gentleman on the cover of Tue Ervpe will — 
not be obliged much longer to endure musical paralysis when — 
daughter plays the piano. 


Daughter has come to realize that 
Jazz is no longer “fashionable.” 

Here, then, is the Marche F unébre—Moan, ye Saxophones! © 
Blare Trumpets! Twang Banjos! Shriek Piccolos! Ban 
Cymbals !—the last steps in the cortege of King Jazz, emperor — 
of the lobster palaces and night clubs of gluttony, béat-leg- 
ging and whilom vice on the great white ways of the civiliza- 
tion that followed in the wake of the World War. P34 


—— 


The Music Mart 

THERE 1s a caustic school of would-be composers who loo 
down upon any kind of composition for which there happens 
be a commercial demand. 

If the great world at large were to be run in that wa 
life would certainly cease in a very short time. The only thin 
which nature produces, for which there is no demand, are pests 
the very existence of which is hard to explain. 

There is no demand for mosquitoes, for flies, for poison ivy 
for mad dogs, for befouled springs, but because they are n 
popular does not imply that they should be extolled as great — 
works of art. 

Many of the greatest pieces of music ever written are th 
most popular; and moreover they bring a high value in t 
music mart. Some day we propose to say something about som 
principles which seem to make certain kinds of music popula 
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n life he manifested extraordinary ability 
piano. His father planned to have lim 
>wlawyer, and preparations were made for 
reer. The young Stravinsky, however, met 
y-Korsakoff and became so interested in 
that he determined to abandon law. He 
| composition privately with the great Rus- 
aster for four years. During that time tt 
cported that Rimsky-Korsakoff said that 
ther of his pupils brought him such dis- 


¥ CONSIDERING the possibilities of the piano- 
forte as a musical instrument in connection with 
the. composition of my concerto, I was con- 
fronted with the fact that the treatment of the 
ent bythe composers of the nineteenth century 
o appeal to me whatever in the sense in which I 
to-employ it. The composer has a definite obli- 
to his art which is destroyed if he is fettered by 
ions. Consider for instance, the piano music of 
teenth century. Is it not a very different music 
yat of the earlier composers for the instrument? 
2 composers felt the necessity for reaching out to 
‘Ids, why should not the composers of to-day. If 
inn had held to the conventions of Scarlatti, there 
have been.no Schumann as we know him. 

its orchestral employment, the piano appears to 
a wonderful percussion instrument. The piano 
own individuality and its own significance. Like 
it is, subject to a chronological development. In 
t the piano has been treated at times as though 
an orchestra, at times as though it were a vocal 
rent—that is it was made to “sing,” in fact it 


lividual character as a percussion instrument. The 
1as its’ own melodies and its own harmonies. They 
illy different from those of the violin for instance. 
to imitate the violin, the flute, the ’cello, the bas- 
tt any other instrument on the piano, is an error 
for which it is high time to atone. 
s concept of the piano seemed to be developing 

ind for a long time like a great tree. During 
st year, it bore its fruit in my concerto. I have 
ored to restore the piano to its rightful place as a 
‘ion instrument. 

" Artistic Visions 
VERY composer must see and hear his artistic 
‘visions with his own eyes. Chopin, for instance, 
js piano in a totally different manner from that in 
‘I see it. Through the better part of his life he 
lmelodies for the piano which could be played by 
instruments and even sung by the voice with quite 
at facility. Yet Chopin is known pre-eminently 
‘composer for the piano. Please do not think that 
ot admire his works enthusiastically. It is merely 
e had other gods than mine. Aesthetically, he be- 
to another age. Chopin is not my musical god. 
» higher honor and admiration for the great Liszt, 
immense talent in composition is often underrated. 
do not go for my gods to Liszt, nor to the nine- 
century, but rather way back to John Sebastian 
whose universal mind and enormous grasp upon 
il art has never been transcended. One must go 
| door of Bach and knock if you would see my 
1 god. 
m sure that the native ear, that is the ear undis- 
musical convention, will find in the music that 
(Composing new auditory suggestions of my great 
f the master of Eisenach. Possibly a badly trained 
ght say that it is a caricature of Bach. Yet I am 
ced that in Bach the composers of future will find 
spiration, There is an organic character to 
and rich art that carries with it not only the 
immortality but also a kind of ever vernal 
Unlike the music of many of his contempo- 
an never grow old. 
Who see in my music a caricature of Bach are 


eated out of everything but its own very evident © 


IGOR FEDOROVITCH STRAVINSKY 


Biographical 


tinctive works. In 1908 Siloti produced his 
Scherzo Fantastique, which immediately attracted 
the attention of Sergei Diagilev, the director of 
the famous Russian Ballet, which startled Amer- 
ica with its freshness and beauty a few years ago. 
Diagilev gave the young Stravinsky a commis- 
sion to write the music for the ballet “L’Oisseau 
de Feu” (Bird of Fire). In Paris he was in- 
stantly identified as a genius. Many other ballets, 
orchestral compositions and operas followed. 
His music is so revolutionary that it is almost 
impossible to make any comparison with that of 


IGOR FEDOROVITCH STRAVINSKY 


this does not mean that I have sought to caricature the 
polyphonic writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But we must realize that the polyphony of 
to-day should be differently employed from that of the 
polyphony of other days. Consider the difference in 
the speech of the Elizabethan period in England or the 
France of Racine, from that of today. 

“Some critics have even gone so far as to ask, “What 
would Bach say if he heard your compositions?” I can 
only reply that Bach would unquestionably be aston- 
ished, he would be amazed. But it is only fair to ask 
at the same time what Bach would think and say if he 
were to be transported to a modern American city so 
utterly different from the quiet Thuringian village of 
Eisenach. What would he say to all that he saw and 
heard in the streets, the tall buildings, the electric cars, 
the subways, the radio. He would probably think that 
he had stepped out in an insane asylum filled with crazy 
people running hither and thither. 

“Therefore in my music, particularly in my concerto 
I have endeavored to catch the note of our marvelous 
present, not the remote past. We do not live in the 
past, we live in the present. We must realize the neces- 
sity for feeling the inspiration of the tremendous things 
that are going on about us all the time. I feel this 
modernity very deeply. More than this, I find in it musi- 
cal forms which interest me tremendously. America, 
with its gigantic growth,. inspires me. The American 
people expend enormous sums for music. However, it 
is not this about America that interests me most but 
rather the fact that there is no premium on laziness in 
America. Everybody works. The possession of huge 
wealth does not exempt the owner from work, if he de- 
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Chronological Progress in Musical Art 


An Interview Secured for THE ETUDE With the Noted Composer 


the works of other composers. Futuristic in the 
extreme, his orchestral scores have met, with 
unusual appreciation. One famous orchestral 
director of America has gone so far as to make 
the statement that Stravinsky is the foremost of 
all living composers. His concerto, which 1s now 
familiar to American pianists through the artist’s 
own interpretations, has attracted wide attention 
because of the composer's treatment of the piano 
as a percussion instrument. Stravinsky has 
brought a new flavor and zest to the whole art 
of musical composition of his day and generation. 


sires to retain the respect of the people. The tempo of 
America is greater than the rest of the world. It moves 
at a wonderfully swift pace It all appeals to me. 

“Tn my own musical training I had the advantage of 
studying with Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was a very re- 
markable teacher, exceedingly careful and particular. 
He was very wise and very witty. When he made a re- 
mark, it was made in such a way that it was hard to 
forget. One thing his pupils well remember and that is 
that he made no complimentary remarks.. The pupil who 
expected pats upon the back would have been disap- 
pointed with Rimsky-Korsakoff. On the contrary, he 
could be unrelentingly severe in his criticism I did not 
study with the master at the Conservatory, but privately; 
because the formal life of the conservatory would have 
been abhorrent to me. 

“As for my training in piano, I am largely self-taught. 
I was devoted to Bach and studied his piano works in- 
defatigably. I also worked very hard with the works 
of Czerny for whom I have very great admiration. He 
was a wonderful fellow and many of his compositions are 
invaluable in forming a good pianistic education. He had 
a great temperament and possibly did more for pianis- 
tic training than any other teacher of his time or since. 


The Supremacy of Bach 


66 HE WORKS of the early English writers for 

keyed instruments such as Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, 
Purcell, made an immense appeal to me because of their 
freshness and originality. Handel seemed exceedingly dull 
to me in comparison with Bach. Handel was a school- 
master. Bach, on the other hand, was a real creator 
in the same immortal sense that Rafael, Goethe and 
Brahms were creators. His resources seemed infinite. 
His art reached out in all directions. During the past 
year, I was in Switzerland and played my concerto in 
several different cities. While there a friend asked me 
if I had heard the famous guitarist, de Segovia. I re- 
plied in the negative. “You must hear him,,” he an- 
swered. “Segovia’s playing is a treat.’ He came and 
played part of what is known as the Sonata for violin 
solo. Schumann, as you probably recollect, wrote a dull 
accompaniment for these works. Much to my surprise, 
I learned from de Segovia that Bach wrote these sonatas 
originally for the guitar and not for the violin. I cite 
this largely to show the many ramifications of the art 
of Bach which seems to reach out in all directions. So 
great is this accomplishment of one man that it is im- 
possible to concede that one is well educated musically 
who has not studied Bach very thoroughly indeed. 


Studies in Interpreted Composition 

66 URING the past six years I have given very 

close attention to a phase of musical develop- 
ment which has interested me intensely. This is the 
making of records for the piano. Making records to me 
does not by any means refer merely to the. process of 
playing them. Of course the piano, which is the most 
generally used musical instrument, will always retain its 
position as a kind of door to musical education. It will 
continue to be played and studied indefinitely. However, 
the instrument has other possibilities than those confined 
to the fingers. These have been made accessible through 
the marvelous developments in the piano playing ma- 
chines, so that the composer can now take records and add 
all necessary additional ndtes that could not. possibly 
be played with ten fingers of any one player. More 
than this, he can so introduce these notes from the stand- 
point of rhythm, pedaling, touch and dynamics that he 
creates something quite new in musical art. In other 
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words, these wonderful mechanical inventions are merety 
carrying out the possibilities of the piano which, in itself, 
is really a music machine with a very great number of 
coordinated parts. The piano-playing machines enable 
me to ‘orchestrate’ for the piano. That is, I can take 
apart and study a work, not merely as the composer 
puts it down upon paper, but I can secure the nuances 
and the rhythms and the climaxes—everything, This 
is done by cutting the paper rolls. An infinite number 
of trials are made before the right artistic result is 
attained. Imagine what this means to the composer ! 
Heretofore he has been largely dependent upon the 
whims of this or that interpreter. This is fortunate, 
in some ways, because a variety of interpretations must 
add to the spice of life. Yet, what about the concep- 
tion of the work which was in the mind of the creator? 
Surely this deserves to be considered and preserved. 


Musical Etchings 

“There should be no thought that these machines are 
mechanical in the sense of being hard or angular. Quite 
the contrary is true. In making a record in the newer 
sense, which I have described, I feel that I have my 
soul in my hands. The result is not like a photograph, 
in which the camera makes a negative that may or may 
not be touched up by the photographer, but which is 
always a mechanical result as compared with an oil 
painting. The results I seek are those of the lithograph 
or fine etching, in which the artist has completed his 
work upon the original plate. It is the work of his 
own hands. Only the process of multiplication of the 
lithograph or etching is mechanical. 

“Most of the records I have made could not be played 
by hand. If it were not for this wonderful producing 
machine, this phase of my art would be lost. The ma- 
chine is a practical way of preserving this. It is a differ- 
ent art from that of the playing of other days. One 
cannot compare the art of the racing chauffeur to that 
of the art of driving a coach. They are two entirely 
separate and different things. Entirely too little impor- 
tance is laid upon the composer’s ideas in playing his 
works. I have refused to have my concerto played by 
others at the outstart, because I have been confident 
that no one would know just the artistic effects which 
I have sought. It is better not to have it played in 
public by others until the composer has been given an 
opportunity to make his own ideals and artistic aims 
known to the’ public.” 
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Self-Test Questions Upon Mtr. Stravinsky’s Conference 

1, What orchestral employment does Stravinsky make 
of the piano? : 

2. Is it desirable to try to imitate other instruments 
upon the piano? 

3. Tell something of the teaching of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

4. What did J. S. Bach write for the guitar? 


5. What is the real usefulness of piano playing 
machines ? 


Backing Up 


By Corona Remington 


Two things I have learned in my piano practice that 
have helped me very much. In mastering new daily 
exercises, such as Hanon and Czerny, I try to learn one 
new exercise a day, but formerly found that by the 
time I had played through all of the old ones and had 
come to the new one in its consecutive order, my mind 
and fingers were too fatigued to spend the required time 
and concentration in mastering it. Now I start with 
the new one and travel backwards through the book. 
In this way I am fresh and interested in the new exer- 
cise and often play it five or ten times before going on 
to the next one; whereas, before, I was tired and a little 
bored and only wanted to finish and get to my “pieces,” 
Thus the exercises grow easier and require less effort 
as I grow more fatigued. This may be “backing up,” 
but it certainly is effective, 

Another trick is studying exercises that contain diffi- 
culties similar to the ones in the composition I am work- 
ing on at the time. If it contains trills I work on trills 
exercises—octaves, sixths, thirds; what not. In this way 
I do not have to put such endless labor on the piece it- 
self and thereby avoid the danger of going stale on it 
or playing it to death in the hope of overcoming certain 
technical difficulties. 


“Music is not an entertainment, an accomplishment, 
a side-show. It is as necessary for the people to have 
music as they march toward their civic and nationcl 
goals as it is for an army to have bands or to chant 
folk-hymns on its way to battle,’ —CRANE. 


Beethoven’s Literary Education 


_ 


By A. Eaglefield Hull 


Was Beethoven possessed of good literary taste? 
Romain Rolland (“Life of Beethoven,” Kegan Paul, 1918) 
thinks it was remarkable that Beethoven’s taste in litera- 
ture was so sound, in view of his neglected education. By 
education, I suppose Rolland meant school attendance and 
private tuition. This was partly atoned for by his inter- 
course with Breuning family at Bonn (and later). Frau 
Breuning took a special interest in young Ludwig and 
watched his mental development as carefully as she did 
that of her own son and daughter. In the Breuning home, 
the principal reading was confined to Lessing, Burger, 
Wieland and Klopstock. The last named (the German 
Milton) was Beethoven’s constant companion in his 
country rambles. Later in life he loved chiefly Goethe, 
Homer, Plutarch and Shakespeare. Of Homer’s works, 
he preferred the “Odyssey” and the “Iliad.” He was con- 
tinually reading Shakespeare (in a German translation), 
and we know with what tragic grandeur he has set 
“Coriolanus” to music. He read Plutarch’s “Lives” 
frequently, as did all who favored the French Revolution. 
Brutus was his hero: he had a statuette of him in his bed- 
room. He loved Plato, and dreamt of establishing his 
Republic in the whole world. “Socrates and Jesus have 
been my models” he wrote in one of his notebooks 
(1819-20). 

Still, on the whole, I think Beethoven can hardly be 
added to the small list of composers who may be regarded 
as sound literary critics. The composer’s mentality is not, 
as a rule, of the order which can appreciate the fine 
niceties of language and poetic metre. Beethoven’s vague 
reply that the clue to the wayward D Minor Sonata (Op. 
62) could be found in Shakespeare’s “Tempest” is a case 
in point, This sonata is a tragedy; the “Tempest” is 
comedy. One might well say that all Beethoven’s thoughts 
on literature were musical and broad, loose and hazy. 
Certainly his random reading influenced his music; but he 
had only this use for it. Such a man could not possibly 
be a great writer of songs or even of vocal music. We 
cannot argue much from the fact that Goethe was his 
prime favorite: no one living at that period could possibly 
escape being caught in the floods of admiration which 
flowed round the great man of Weimar. Beethoven could 
no more ignore Goethe than an Engish composer could 
ignore Shakespeare. 

How did the two great men get on together? Beethoven 
admired the genius of Goethe deeply. “Goethe’s poems 
give me great happiness,” he wrote to Bettina Brentano on 
February 19th, 1811; and also “Goethe and Schiller are my 
fovorite poets, together with Ossian and Homer, whom, 
unfortunately, I can only read in translations.” He used 


to say that Goethe’s poems exercised a great sway over - 


him, not only by their meaning but by their rhythm also: 
their language urged him on to composition. But the com- 
poser’s character was too free and uncouth for the per- 
sonal liking of the poet, “bear” though he too was often 
called. Beethoven himself tells us of a walk they took 
together, when they met at a Bohemian spa, Toplitz. 
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“Kings and princes can easily make profess: 
privy councillors; they can bestow titles and deco 
but they cannot make great men or minds wh 
above the base turmoil of this world. ...When ¢. 
like Goethe and myself are together, these fine ge 
must be made to feel the difference between oursel 
them. Yesterday, as we were returning home ¢ 
we met the whole of the Imperial family, We sa 
approaching from a distance. Goethe let go my 
take his stand by the road-side with the crowd, It 
vain that I talked to him. Say what I would, | 
not get him to move a single step. I drew my ha 
upon my head, buttoned up my overcoat, and for 
way through the throng. Princes and courtier: 
aside. Duke Rudolph raised his hat to me, the E 
bowing first. The great people of the earth kn 
and recognize me. I amused myself in watching t 
cession pass by Goethe. He remained on the ro: 
bowing low, hat in hand. I took him to task for j 
severely and did not spare him at all” == 

Nor did Goethe forget the scene. Goethe said to 

“Beethoven is, unfortunately, possessed of a Wi 
couth disposition. Doubtless, he is not wrong in 
the world detestable; but that is not the way to r 
pleasant for himself or for others. We must exc 
pity him, for he is deaf.” ‘ae 

After that, Goethe did nothing against Beethoye 
did he do anything for him; he ignored him com; 
At the bottom, however, he admired Beethoyen’s 
and feared it also. He was afraid it would cause | 
lose that mental calm which he had gained throt 
much trouble. fe 

A letter of young Felix Mendelssohn, who 
through Weimar in 1830, gives us a very inte 
glimpse into the depths of Goethe’s storm-tossed p; 
ate soul, controlled as it was by a masterly and po 
intellect. Mendelssohn writes :— i a 

Ls And first he did not want to hear Beett 
name mentioned; but after a time he was ‘persua 
listen to the first movement of the symphony in C 
which moved him deeply. He would not show an 
outwardly, but merely remarked to me, ‘That de 
touch me; it only surprises me.’ After a time he sa 
is really grand, it is maddening; you would thi 
fouse was crumbling to Pieces.’ Afterwards, at « 
Goethe sat pensive and absorbed, until he began to qu 
me about Beethoven’s music. I saw quite clearly 
deep impression had been made on him.” : 

Even the whole-hearted admirer of Goethe, Bettis 
Arnim, who visited Beethoven in 1812, writes to ( 
about the composer :— = 

“When I saw him for the first time, the whole e 
world vanished from me. Beethoven made me fors 
world, and even you, O Goethe....I do not think 
wrong in saying this man is very far ahead of 
civilization.”—Musical Opinion (London), a 


“T Will” 


By Joseph L. Galton 


How much can you put behind those words, “I 
WILL?” 

That is one of the most serious questions of the music 
student, at the beginning of the season. 

Think what Beethoven, Wellington, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Benjamin Franklin, Wagner, Lincoln, Edison and 
Roosevelt put behind them. 

“I Will” is the engine which supplies the power for 
your success, whether your ambition be to play a “Men- 
delssohn “Song without Words” or to write a great sym- 
phony. 

The will is called the executive faculty of the soul. 

It is the “I Will” in you which determines 

—how hard you work at the keyboard 

—how long you work at the keyboard 

—how carefully you work at the keyboard. 

Make a little sign, “I Will,” and put it on your music 
rack. This sign has been the ticket which has carried 
thousands to success. The journey may be long and 
rough, but with that ticket in your hand you need not 
stop until’ you have everything you want in this world 
that your talents and work entitle you to have. 


The Series of Analytical Articles upon the Beethoven Sonatas, by 
Corder of the Royal Academy of Music of London, 


The writer once had a pupil who could play the 
Concerto with comparative ease, from memory. 
denly she commenced to stumble here and there. 
practiced even harder to make up for these irri 
lapses of memory. The condition grew worse. Sh 
instructed to let the concerto strictly alone for 
months and practice upon other works. This sh 
and at the end of three months she attempted to pl 
concerto again and went through it flawlessly, w 
any recourse, to the notes. a. 

Those who know the human mind best stand i 
ceasing awe over its complexities. These memory g 
however, have been valuable to the writer in 
study : . 


1. Don’t fuss about your memory. Work st 
and systematically with the idea of remembering w! 
effort or pressure. : a 

2. On the other hand, don’t be too indulgent. 
you cannot remember, rest a little and then try i 
until you are convinced that effort for the time bei 
fruitless. Pod 

3. Do a little memorizing every day. a, 


’ 


Professor Frede 
will be resumed in Septem 


7ORE proceeding with the consideration of the 
ka of elemental musical formations, I beg 
wave for a short but necessary explanation. 

Ag in life all forms, however complicated, are 
{ all these innumerable units again are united 
1 other and finally form the universe, so is it 
'and art. For instance, we cannot understand 
without physiology, biology, chemistry, physics, 
1; and again, within the realm of anatomy we 
derstand the function, for instance, of the mus- 
yut considering bones, ligaments, joints, tendons 
15, In order to understand the meaning of the 
formations of the body, we must dissect it; 
s far as possible divide it into its component 
the same procedure must be applied to a work 
ad the difficulty in both cases is just to know 
his separate contemplation of the elemental for- 
may proceed without regard to the effect of 
r-relations, that more or less affect and alter 
nal function and meaning. To give only one 
there is no melody without rhythm, and « dif- 
ythmization may change entirely the meaning 
a-succession, aS everyone may perceive at the 
' two phrases, 


te sostenuto ” Allegretto 


\f which suggests a plaintive 1onging, the second 
atured raillery; and if we change not only the 
ition, but the harmonization, again innumerable 
of meaning may result. 

; why it was mentioned in the first article that 
ent musical structures were selected rather at 
and, indeed, complicated harmonic formations 
ited there that should have been preceded by 
mentary ones of intervals, tone succession and 


Rhythm 


‘HM by no means belongs exclusively to music. 
3 a property of every art that reveals itself in 
£ poetry, dance, mimicry, as well as of music; 
in the latter it finds its richest development. 
‘in nature the beating of the pulse, rising and 
f the wave, of the sea in high and low tide, is 
the sequence of equally or almost equally 
homents of time, the contrast of pressing and 
force, expansion, mass. Accordingly in the 
‘ork, rhythm announces itself in both its ele- 
ccession of time (or motion) and stress. Both 
he measure that is apportioned to each single 
I tarry as long as the present moment arrests 
tion, or no other attracts it away from it; I 
wm one moment to the other if my interest 
ore lively or cursory after the next moment; 
he greater measure of force (stress, accentua- 
that moment which is more important to me. 
ase the rhythm is the expression of the will and 
of him who forms it; in it we perceive either 
ower of the artist or his judicious pleasure in a 
red and gracefully or significantly changing 
1. In both directions rhythm is a necessity for 
\lready in the regular vibrations of the tone it 
rere, secretly foreshadowed and intimated. 
in music, therefore, comprises the motion of a 
nposition as well as of its single tones and rests, 
in measures, and the accentuation of tones. 


Motion 


Y one knows the meaning of motion and is 
iainted with its different qualities: Fleetness, 
‘intermittence or stagnation, uniformity, inequal- 
© On, not only from music, but also from lan- 
‘tion, gesture and other human attributes. So 
ent “Tempi” in music correspond to the livelier 
jf emotion which the composition presupposes 
Ss to arouse. Since the emotions themselves, 
to their nature, have no entirely definite meas- 
lepend not only on their object but also on the 
/ and mood of the person seized by them, and 
‘44s external incalculable circumstances. One 
how natural it is that our designations of tempo 
ot at all indicate an absolute measure of time, 


By J. ARKO MENDELSOHN 


and that even the designations of the metronome can pass 
not as an absolute law, but only as a more exact indica- 
tion for the execution. 

However, if we want to render clear to ourselves the 
meaning of motion in detail, we must distinguish : 

(a) Motion by itself—the more fleeting or more mod- 
erate passing of a row of tones. Listening, for instance, 
to an aimless, cursory row of tones, 


we understand that here no single tone is essential, but 
that the hurried passing through all of them is the sense 
of the movement, or at least of its rhythmic formation. 

(b) Motion From Out a Fixed Point, as in the follow- 
ing example (from the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony), 


Ex.3 


Allegro con brio 


in which, as it were, the fluttering escaping tones hold 
on to the fixed one like fluttering colors to the flagstaff 
when the standard-bearers lead the men into battle, 

(c) Motion on to a Fixed Point, to an Aim, as in the 
following passage (from the finale of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony), 


Ex.4 
Allegro é re 


where the aim attracts and draws into itself the surging 
row of tones, like victory its exultant cheers. 

The sense of the last two forms of motion is condi- 
tioned by the force, with which one point holds or at- 
tracts them, by the force which we express at or in the 
motion, or by the steadiness of will with which we strive 
for the goal, either in an uninterrupted or in a hesitat- 
ing and halting manner. 

So we see at this swift motion towards a fixed goal, 


the force of the object tone which drags toward itself 
so many tones in so swift, uninterrupted succession. 
Again, a persistently equal and at the same time forceful 
rhythm lends firmness to a melody: 


Ex.6 


SSS SS 
- 


A combination of persistency and livelier progression im- 
parts to it animation, ardor, fire: 


= 


while a similar tone succession with a halting rhythm 


m 

— —aae —— | 
sShizaasSr=ss= 
—-) co 


Ex.8 


corresponds again to the sense that lies already in the 
denomination (halting, hesitating). A like effect is pro- 
duced in a slow tempo by syncopation, which effaces the 
impression of measure, 
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Ex.9 
Andante 


although in a livelier tempo syncopation appears to ex- 
press stubbornness or pertness, 


since it wilfully opposes the order of measure. A simi- 
lar sense of sauciness is the result of the conflict between 
rhythmical and tonical motive in the following passage 
of Beethoven’s Eroica 


Ex. AL 


Allegro vivace 


where motives of two tones are included in rhythms of 
three beats (the home-coming soldiers vent their care- 
free spirits in frivolous songs); while the motives of 
four tones in rhythms of six beats in the following exam- 
ple (taken from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1) 


Bx.12 
Allegro 


======—— =S 


seem to suggest agitation, induced by joyful expectation 
or remembrance. 

Legato and staccato also are rhythmical forms, the first 
being a more fluent, gentler way to represent connected 
tones, the second a looser and hence often more piquant 
manner to execute rows of tones. 


Accentuation 


LTHOUGH accentuation can be achieved in two 
ways, it has only one aim. What we accentuate we 
designate as the more important. We do this either by 
dwelling longer at it, or by imparting to it a greater 
mass of sound, stress, a stronger tone. Through longer 
duration and stops the tones E G C, in Example No. 8, 
are set off already before the others, even without any 
emphasis. Through emphasis, not only the accent of the 
stopping can be strengthened (as intimated in Ex. 5 by 
the fz’s), but an entirely different sense be given to one 
and the same tone succession. So, if we wished to accen- 


tuate in No. 2 after the above—or below designated 
way— 


or in a still different manner. 


From hence we conceive also the difference of the 
measures. The less accentuated notes a measure has, the 
more mobile and fluent it is. Therefore, tripartite meas- 
ures are lighter and smoother than bipartite, compound 
lighter than simple. Hence, it is not at all the same, if 
(for instance) a movement is written in 3/8 or 6/8 or 
12/8 measure. In the first case (at A) 


Ex.14 
* Allegro = 


4 > 5 > = 


¢ 
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we have four accentuated notes, where in the second 
(at B) there are only two, and in the third (at C) only 
one. The last way will thus be the most fluent, the first 
the most articulate and emphatic. 

Single measures of a composition combine to larger 
rhythmical masses which may follow each other symmet- 
rically or unsymmetrically. In these formations the 
same sense is manifest as in the measures, qnly in a freer 
and richer application. Each section is a whole for itself 
and, as such, a moment in the whole tone piece. The 
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shorter these moments, the lighter is the pace of the 
whole, the more easily and fleetly we hasten from one 
Thus here, 


to the other. 


in a little sentence, which consists of sections of one 
measure only. The more expanded and comprehensive 
these moments are, the more steady and satiating becomes 
the whole. This sentence of rhythms of two measures, 
formed after the last, 


miakes it perceptible at once. 

In these larger rhythmical formations a considerably 
different effect of the numbers two and three is notice- 
able. Rhythms of two measures, like their number (2) 
among the divisors, are the simplest and easiest. Those 
of four measures appear broader and more dignified; but 
they, too, are comprehensible and calmly flowing, because 
the number two is felt in them. Rhythms of three 
mieasures, on the contrary, seem at once more agitated 
or violent; their character is so decidedly different that 
Beethoven, for instance, in one of his greatest works, 
finds it worth while expressly to call attention to it. In 
the scherzo of his Ninth Symphony rhythms of four 
measures prevail— 


Ex. 17 
“Molto vivace 4 4 


and turn later into rhythms of three measures, 


Ex. 1s 3 


O18 papa 


which Beethoven indicates with “Ritmo a tre battute” 
(rhythm of three beats—namely, measures). 

Rhythms of five measures, finally, become broad, press- 
ing, if not dragging, and so forth. 

Again, equal or symmetrical sections give the whole 
a more uniform, comprehensible, calm tenor; changing 
or even irregular ones bring unrest or inconstancy and 
finally discomposure into the whole—which may be a 
mistake, soon striking expression of a passionate, un- 
steady frame of mind. 

The student should habitually practice to recognize the 
rhythmical order in actual compositions and to feel and 
perceive its sense, its effect on the whole. The composer 
should produce all classes of rhythm, in order to imprint 
into his feeling and consciousness their manifold expres- 
sion and to accustom himself to characteristic represen- 
tation. Both—fluent and sharply delineated delivery of 
the tone rows—must be familiar to him and serve him 
at the right time. One-sided education affords only the 
one or the other, the thoroughly educated artist—before 
all others Gliick and Beethoven—is master of both. 


“However little any individual may realize it, 
music, nevertheless, is the common heritage of 
al humanity, and, as such, it is one of the most 
potent possible forces for bringing human 
thought and feeling to a common plane.” 


—Oszourne G. McConatnry, 


The Bugaboo of Memorizing 


By Patricia Rayburn 


MEmMoRrIZING, that great bugaboo of the music student! 
Reams have been written on the subject—but here are 
a few suggestions that will prove helpful: 

1. Memorize thoroughly every piece you study. 
more you memorize, the easier it becomes. 

2. When you are ready to begin, go through the selec- 
tion and note its divisions into natural sections.. Every 
piece of music is made up of repetitions and variations 
of rarely more than three themes. If you will take care- 
ful note of this, your actual work may be cut down from 
three pages to less than one. 

3. Memorize a whole section at a time. Do not waste 
your energy in learning one small passage after another. 
Thus you will think of every movement in complete 
terms and will not be encumbered by a, conglomerate 
patch-work of individual measures and phrases. 

4. If memorizing happens to be easy for you, do not 
fall into that dangerous habit of memorizing through 
one sense only. Three senses should codperate—sound, 
touch and vision, That is, know you are playing cor- 
rectly by sound, by the positions of your fingers on the 
keys, and by the mental vision of the forms your fingers 
take on the keyboard. 

5. Once you have memorized a selection, never let it 
depart to the limbo of lost things. Dig it out, even if it 
has retreated to the inmost recesses of your mind, and 
polish it. Before many months you will find that you 
have gained a very worth while and complete selection 
of numbers. 


The 


The Enthusiastic and Popular Teacher 


By Dorothy Bushell 


A pupit should be treated as though he were the only 
member, for the time being, in the teacher’s circle. He 
should be welcomed with a cheery remark or comment 
on some local, current topic. Every moment of the lesson 
time should be spent in full concentration on his work. 
Praise should be given where praise is due in preference 
to discouraging censure for things undone. - Allowances 
should be made for nervousness and for the difference 
in touch between the teacher’s piano and that on which the 
pupil has been practicing. By eliminating “nagging” and 
indifference the music lesson can be made one of the best 
and pleasantest hours in the pupil’s week. 

A vital interest in the pupil’s practice and progress can 
be maintained by having him keep a note-book. As he 
plays his lesson for the week or repeats what theory he 
has learned, comment can be made in a note-book and the 
next steps briefly outlined, such as, “Study No. 3 needs 
more care in the last phrase. Practice slowly, separate 
hands,” and so forth. Underneath these instructions 
lines can be drawn for date, time and minutes of daily 
practice. The pupil will clearly realize that the book is 
for daily use, and will seldom fail to bring his book’ show- 
ing the directions carried out. Also, by referring to 
weeks gone by and comparing notes with later entries, he 
is more able to gage his own advancement and will try to 
make his note-book a visible record of steady progress. 


To Keep Up a Repertoire 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Pupits have come for lessons, giving as their reason for 
making a change, “My teacher never played for me.” 
Often examination has proven that their instruction has 
been excellent, but lack of confidence in the teacher’s abil- 
ity to play has caused them to make a change. 

The following points are of great service in aiding the 
instructor to keep up her repertoire: 

1. Assigning only compositions that she herself can per- 
form in a creditable manner. 

2. Playing for the pupil occasionally at the end of a 
lesson. This likewise is an incentive to further effort in 
the pupil. 

3. Studying “two piano” numbers with more advanced 
students. : 

4. Playing alternately arpeggios, scales, and five finger 
exercises with different pupils. 

5. Joining a music club and being willing and prepared 
to contribute to any musical programs given throughout 
the year. 


A cuizp usually looks upon everything 2 
cult, as there is so much for his untrained eyes tc 
There are the notes, more than likely in both ¢ 
time unit which must have its count, and the fig 
the placing of the fingers. Perhaps, if we could 
youngster’s mind we should find in it almost | 

Cheer the child with the thought that the 
done is really not so very difficult. In q 
books we find measures and phrases tha 
selves many times. 

Take, for instance, this little old melody 
merely by way of illustration: Ve 


Show the pupil that the bass has only tw 
harmony. Then have him compare simil 
the treble. Take the first measure of 
show him that it is made up of the simple 
He may not be able to grasp this info 
but before long he will begin to underst 
the phrases. Have him to point out the s 
differences. 


Competent Chopin Commentari 


“He is something which you have never s 
someone you will never forget.”—BeErtioz, To Li 
* Pee 


impressions and have the feeling for poetry. 

A Por 

* OK Ok 

“T have heard all the best and most celebrat 

of the musical firmament, but never one has left 

impression on my mind.” 4 

Grorce Russert Au 

k OK Ok a 

“There is something so thoroughly original a 

terly about his pianoforte playing that he may bh 

a truly perfect virtuoso.” MENDELSSOHN, q 
‘ x Ok OX 


“It is so perfectly beautiful that I could 
playing it over and over, all the more 
possibility could I have written it”? 

MENDELSSOHN (of one of 
Ok Ok 


“He was never known, even in mom 
familiarity, to make use of an ineleg: 
proper merriment or coarse jesting 
repulsive to him.”’—Liszr. 

36°) oR cihok 

“Chopin made great demands on the 
of the pupil. A holy artistic zeal bu 
word was an incentive and inspiration 
lessons often lasted literally for hours. 

‘ak Ok ke 

“After the hammer and tongs work on fi 
to which we have of late years 1 
the delicacy, of M. Chopin’s tone, and 
his passages are delicious to the ear.” 


* OK OK 


“He has neither the ponderosity nor 
of a Mendelssohn, a Thalberg, or a 


but- as a chamber pianist he stands unriy, 
Edinht 


* OK Ok 


can be placed by the side of his works 
nality, distinction and grace. Chopin is 
pianist who ought not to be compared with 


Music and Morocco 


A Fascinating Article on Oriental Music Life by the Eminent Russian Piano Virtuoso 


VE TRAVELED all over the 
ld in many lands, and I love go- 
far afield; for it stimulates the 
tion so much to see other coun- 
her forms of art, other religions, 
‘er points of view. Till this winter 
‘ever been in Morocco, but the un- 
4 and welcome offer of a short 
stay from a friend living in Tan- 
»w me thither. 
stout steamer sailed out bravely 
ie great port of London in a tre- 
s storm of wind and rain, and 
or what seemed endless hours in 
seas. At last the ship came into 
id I looked out eagerly, expecting 
‘he interesting faces of Abdel Krim 
Riff. Imagine my astonishment 
{i that greeted my gaze were the 
wn friendly features of the in- 
‘s of pleasant Southampton! 
is far as Hampshire after such a 
” JT murmured; “Truly England 
vast coast line!” However, after 
nore toiling amongst mountainous 
through which our gallant steamer 
with the greatest courage, we ap- 
d our destination. 
t make a note to the credit of that 
ot only did she ride the ocean with 
-a seat as possible under the cir- 
‘ces, but she also carried no band! 
| sea-sick pangs were undisturbed 
se by the ubiquitous jazz, and I 
practiced soundlessly on a dumb 
yhich accompanies me on all my 
The booming of the mighty 
jerefore, was all the music with 
ve were regaled on that voyage. 
‘ually we disembarked at a place 
‘at further off, after all, than the 
cast of England! On leaving the 
vas taken charge of by two amiable 
's or “Banditti,”’ as I called them, 
bted me through the dangers of the 
house with the utmost skill and 
» Asa matter of fact I find it the 
‘icy never to travel with anything 
able nature, and it made me laugh 
a this occasion the customs officer 
ed to open one particular piece of 
gage and my “Banditti’ expostu- 
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lated with him indignantly, saying: “You 
cannot do such a thing without first ask- 
ing the Sefior which of his bags he de- 
sires to have opened.” This I thought 
was absolutely the acme of politeness. 


Where Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Meet 

ROCEEDING on our journey we got 

into a very small steamer which tossed 
us across the warring tides of the straits 
where the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
meet. This little ship brought us into the 
bay in front of Tangier where we were 
met by a motorboat full of dignified 
Moors dressed in their long white djellabi, 
which appeared all the more strange to 
me on that turbulent water. It seems al- 
most incredible to realize that they were 
sailors, and some of them even soldiers, 
dressed as they were in garments which 
looked more like white bath dressing 
gowns than anything else. “Very unsuit- 
able apparel,” thought I, “for such pro- 
fessions.” But these Moors proved them- 
selves most efficient, and, in spite of the 
heaving billows which threw the boat about 
like a mere matchbox, we reached the pier 
in safety. 

On stepping ashore I felt immediately 
that I was in. a world transformed—the 
world of unchanging Islam, of Allah, of 
Kismet, of the Arabian Nights! Every- 
where the white-robed, stately Moors; the 
mysterious high-walled houses, with their 
flat roofs and absence of any windows; 
the crowds of mules, camels and donkeys, 
their panniers filled with every kind of 
merchandise; the water carriers bearing 
their goat-skins full of water. But the 
ultimate centre of attraction was the mar- 
ket place which teemed with every mani- 
festation of this strange vivid life. 


Music of the Market Place 
ERE WAS always music; weird Arab 
tunes, alternating harsh and plaintive. 
The beat of a kind of primitive drum; the 
discordant twang of an instrument that 
looked like a viol; and the continual piping 
of the native flute. In the wonderful 
Moorish city of Marrakesch, where I went 


MUSICIANS IN A STREET CAFE © 


later, the music I heard in the great market |: 


place of “El Fna” was quite extraordinary. 
Opposition bands of flutists, violists, and 
drummers played next door to each other 
regardless of their rival performances; 
singers sang in loud, harsh but gripping 
voices; teachers recited passages from the 
Koran in passionate tones; snake charmers 
charmed snakes with raucous incantations 
and strange notes from primitive clari- 
nets; the whole created a symphony of 
cacophonic sound which even the most 
modern of our composers could scarcely 
equal. 

I think the Moors are really fond of mu- 
sic—their own native variety, I mean. 
The great Pasha of the Atlas Mountains, 
Sid Glaoui, who is a patron of all the 
Arabic arts, sent to Egypt, where I be- 
lieve the finest exponents of Arab music 
are to be found, and imported the most 
expert performers to teach his wild moun- 
tain Berbers. The Arab singers, too, are 
greatly esteemed and.I was told some go 
from one great Kaid’s house to another, 
much in the manner of the old trouba- 
dours, and are greatly sought after for 
their talent as singers. Their singing is 
rather throaty and declamatory to Euro- 
pean ears, but it has a certain wild and 
melancholy beauty that renders it ar- 
resting, 


Playing for the Pasha 
NE OF THE distinguished Pashas I 


met was very anxious to hear me play, 
and when I told him that I could not play 
Arab music, he said that he did not care 
what I played so long as he might watch 
the agility of my fingers. Runs, trills, 
rapid passages delighted him, and when I 
had finished he said he must make me a 
present of a carpet made by his own weav- 
ers in the mountains, as he had so much 
enjoyed hearing me. He kept his promise 
and a large, vivid colored carpet arrived 
for me the same afternoon. 

Travelling in Morocco is not a bed of, 
roses when one is in a hurry. It is all 
right’ if you have plenty of leisure and 
can go your own pace. But I had fre- 
quently to start at four in the morning 
by motor in order to reach my destination 
in time for my concert in the evening, 
and I had often to travel ten or twelve 
hours, and then play the same night. (All 
passenger transport is done by motor in 
Morocco.) 

Of course, I did not intend to do con- 
cert work. I thought only of a holiday. 
But I was urged to play in various places, 
and so succumbed. One of the halls I 
played in had the high sounding name of 
“La Haute Ecole des Etudes Berbéres,” 
and here I gave my audience Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Ravel, in fact, just 
the same kind of program as in Europe, 
and found the public both understanding 
and enthusiastic. 

This, I must say, is due in a great meas- 
ure to the French, who have done wonders 
in Morocco in the short time they have 
been there. Marvellous roads have been 
made by them all over the country; ma- 
jestic hotels have been installed; and a 
generally high standard of living and edu- 
cation is maintained. All these merits are 
to be admired in the French Zone, and 
also their friendly relations’ with the Arab 
population. The French run excellent 
automobile services all over Morocco for 
the convenience of tourists and passengers 
generally, and these are comfortable, pro 
vided one takes the precaution of payin 
for one more seat than one actually re 
quires. 
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MUEZZIN, SINGING AT SUNRISE 


I was unaware of the advisability of 
doing this on my first long motor trip of 
eight hours, and found myself in conse- 
quence tightly wedged in between my wife 
and an enormously fat French woman. I 
am not of the slimmest myself, and I really 
do not know which of us suffered most: 
but the French lady was most voluble and 
complained bitterly after the first hour. 
She kept on protesting that though she 
had paid for her seat, she was outrageously 
squashed. At last she glared across at 
my wife, who is distinctly slight, and ex- 
claimed viciously: “Non, 
votre dame est énorme!” I 
as best I could by successfully proving to 
her that she had secured for herself an 
inch more room than we had got, and as it 
is truly said that the French are a logical 
nation, this obvious fact silenced her. 


mais comme 


soothed her 


Moorish Courtesy 
WAS GREATLY impressed by the 


stateliness of the Moors, by their ex- 
quisite manners, and princely bearing; by 
their regard for everything pertaining to 
the arts and for those who practice them. 
As an instance of their perfect courtesy 
I would like to tell of a man whom I 
met at Rabat, a most lovely and interest- 
ing town on the Atlantic Coast. This 
gentleman, exquisitely dressed in a long 
black cloak and spotless white embroidered 
vest, heard me asking our charming 
French hotel manageress what there was 
to be seen in the city. He noticed her 
directing me to the famous Moorish gar- 
dens overlooking the port, and he at once 
approached me with a graceful bow and 
asked me in halting French if he might 
place himself at my disposal tor show 
me round the gardens and museum. 

He proved a most charming guide and 
after having showed me all the beauties 
ot the place he made me another bow 
like a prince and said; “I regret that I 
must now leave you as I have to go to 
the Hammam and take a Turkish bath.” 
I must say, no one looked less in need of 
a bath than he; I never saw anyone more 


| 
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immaculately clean. I thought he must 
be at least some great Kaid by his lordly 
bearing, but, when I inquired at the hotel, 
I was told that he was just one of the 
shop-keepers of the bazaar, and sold car- 
pets. He never attempted to take me into 
his shop, or inveigle me to buy. It was 
just his pleasure to be the courteous 
friend to the stranger. 

If carpet-sellers in Morocco have the 
appearance and manners of princes, the 
princes themselves live in the utmost 
splendour and magnificence. Marble halls, 
with delicate mosaic pavements, beautiful 
pillared cloisters surrounding gardens 
filed with. exquisite orange and lemon 
trees, bubbling fountains and lovely cool 
lakes ; all vie with one another in impart- 
ing charm and romance to their dwellings. 
One modern palace that I saw had seven 
bathrooms. In each bathroom there were 
two large baths opposite each other, one 
being used for soaping, and the other for 
rinsing off the soap. The Moors think 
us uncleanly to rinse ourselves with the 
same water in which we have washed. 
Are they right, I wonder? 

While I was in Tangier I was most 
lavishly entertained by a noble Moorish 
Pasha in his magnificent mansion. He was 
a splendid man to look at, quite six feet in 
height and with a fine countenance. When 
he went out riding on his big white mule, 
sitting on one of the high peaked crimson 
Arab saddles, he looked absolutely marvel- 
lous. 

His dining room was a veritable ban- 
queting hall of noble proportions and the 
many rich and varied dishes which he had 
served to his guests showed a technic in 
the culinary art of a very high order in- 
deed. It was a little difficult to manage 
at first to eat gracefully with the fingers 
of the right hand only, as is the custom 
of the Moors, but they say that when you 
get used to eating in that way, it is far 
cleaner than having dirty crockery and 
cutlery to wash, and also saves endless 
labor. 

The Moors are tremendously hospitable, 
and always have one or two comfortable 
bedrooms in readiness for any of their 
friends who need accommodation for the 
night; and I was told that one is hardly 
ever obliged to go to a hotel for the night 
when travelling in Morocco if one is lucky 
enough to ave friends amongst the gen- 
erous inhabitants. I must say that I 
found the same charming characteristic 
prevailed among the European community 
in whose delightful houses I spent many 
happy days. 
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Cosmopolitan Audience in Tangier 
INVITED my friend, the Pasha, who 
entertained me in Tangier to come to my 

concert there, and he accepted. The 
audience on that occasion was one of the 
most cosmopolitan gatherings I think I 
have ever seen. Two ex-viziers of the 
late Sultan of Morocco, an ex-Russian 
Prime Minister, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Belgians, Spaniards, Italians, Berbers 
from the Riff countty—they were all 
present, drawn by the spell of the greatest 
musical classics of Europe. 

There was only one piano in the town 
of sufficient size to be fit for use in the 
concert hall, and this had to be carried 
there on the heads of eight Arabs, down 
a hill nearly as steep as the side of a 
house. I hope the piano got safely back 
again to its home on the top of the hill, 
but since I had to leave early the next 
morning, I still remain in ignorance of its 
fate. 

I found, on the whole, that simple 
melodies appeal to the Moors and _ that 
most of all the executive side of music 
interests them. This is not surprising 
when one considers that in their own 
native arts, both decorative and musical, 


the appeal lies in the intricacy and in- 
genuity of their patterns—that is to say, 
in their craftmanship—rather than in any 
kind of subject matter. In this way their 
artistic outlook approaches nearest to the 
ideas of our ultra-modern musicians who 
rely mainly on contrasts of rhythm and 
technical skill in the manipulation of new 
and striking effects, and not on the crea- 
tion and development of melody or ro- 
mantic sentiment as expressed by our 
classical works. 


Atmosphere One of Music 


CONFESS that I felt there was music 

around me in every Moroccan town I 
visited. Even the beggars ask for alms in 
a kind of musical sing-song; then as you 
walk along the narrow streets you sud- 
denly hear from out of the window of 
a concealed Mosque passages from the 
Koran being chanted in curious whole 
tone modes. In the picturesque “Souks,” 
as the Bazaars are called, and about the 
humming. market places the very eastern 
noise is weirdly musical. The native 
Arab instrument, the reed flute, is also 
always to be heard somewhere; at a win- 
dow above you; up a side street in the 
distance; or played by a merchant’s assist- 
ant sitting cross-legged on the floor of his 
open shop, or even by a beggar boy squat- 
ting in the gutter just under one’s feet. 

Talking of beggars, I noticed a touch- 
ing fact about the Moroccan ones, which 
is, that whilst the rich man riding on his 
mule gives alms to the poor, the poor man 
does his bit by giving to the poorer than 
himself, and so on right down the various 
stages of society unto the beggar in filthy 
rags, whom I saw stooping to give a 
farthing to a blind man even more ragged, 
if possible, than himself, 

I cannot quit my golden memories of 
Morocco without giving myself the satis- 
faction of specially praising again the 
boundless hospitality I received from my 
own countrymen. They showed me _ un- 
ending kindness, were one and all full 
of knowledge about the place and the 
people, and took great interest in my visit 
and my art. It was the greatest pleasure 
to meet them, and to be able to claim them 
as my compatriots by adoption. 


Self-Help Questions on Mr. Hambourg’s 
Article 

1. What phase of instrumental per- 
formance is of most interest to the Mo- 
roccan? 

2. How is the same preference shown 
im his native arts? 

3. What type of melodies appeal to the 
Moors? 

4. What musical sounds can be heard 
on the streets of a Moroccan town? 

5. What traits of the Moroccan’s 
character are particularly noticeable and 
praiseworthy ? 


Pupils’ Time-Wasters 


By Sarah A. Hanson 


WHEN you come late. 

When you have a lesson poorly learned. 

When you come with torn music that 
makes it hard to find things in your book. 

When you do not think and move as 
quickly as possible, utilizing every mo- 
ment of the lesson time. 

When by inattention you make tiresome 
repetitions necessary. 

When you leave some of your music at 
home. 

When you waste time fumbling for les- 
son money. 


- The Paris Grand Opera House 


By Victor Wynn 


Musicians are continually meeting 
references to the Paris “Grand Opéra,” 
but few save those who have seen this 
great edifice where so many noble works 
have had their first production have any 
idea what it looks like. Perhaps this de- 
scription from Paris, the Beautiful, by 
Lilian Whiting, will make the conception 
clearer. 

“The superb Opera House, designed by 
Charles Garnier, is approached by a series 
of broad steps, and the seven arches of the 
portico are embellished with groups of 
sculpture of ‘Lyric Poetry,’ ‘Music,’ ‘Song,’ 
‘Declamation,’ ‘Idyllic Poetry,’ ‘Drama,’ 
‘Dance,’ ‘Lyric Drama.’ There are medal- 
lions of Bach, Pergolesi, Haydn and Cima- 
resa. There are sculptured groups rep- 
resenting Music and Poetry attended by 
muses and goddesses. There are statues 
of Handel, Gluck, Lully, Rameau, and 
many others? The ‘Escalier d’Honneur’ 


Caruso’s Meeting With Puccini 


(Escalier means ‘ staircase’) is | 
beautiful creation of white marh, 
gerian onyx and rosso antico, an‘ 
monolithic marbles rise to the a 
(monolithic means made from A 
stone). The ceilings are richly d) 
with paintings of mythological | 
There are four tiers of boxes in tj 
torium. The grand foyer, lined w) 
rors and sumptuously decorate) 
paintings, statues and groups of sc} 
is a hundred and seventy-five ; 
length and some fifty feet in 1 


ae 


most state and splendid interior, 
opera house contains a fine ook 
a museum of manuscript scores, br. 


To these objects, e thea way, al 
added in recent years a number of 
graph records of great artists wt 
sung there, 


THE recent and much lamented death 
of Puccini gives particular point to the 
following account of Caruso’s first meeting 
with the composer of “La Bohéme;” for 
surely the names of the two musicians are 
inseparably linked by this, Puccini’s mas- 
terpiece. In his life of Caruso, Pierre V. 
Key tells how this work first brought 
them together. 

In 1897 Caruso was leading tenor at 
Livorno, and a project was on foot to 
stage “La Bohéme,” but an artist was 
needed for the rdle of Rodolfo. Caruso 
was promised it, provided he met with 
Puccini’s approval. Puccini happened to 
be staying near there at the time, and one 
Sunday Caruso was taken by a mutual 
friend, ostensibly for a day’s fishing and 
shooting, to Puccini’s house on the shores 
of Torre del Lago. At their host’s sugges- 
tion, all three went out upon the lake, and 
then returned to the picturesque little 
house. “Comfortably settled once more,” 
says Key, “Puccini turned to the singer and 
said: ‘Signor Caruso, people have told me 
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much about you, but never have | 
you sing. Do you know my “Boh 

“The answer came quickly, ‘Yes, 
tro; I can sing for you the Romar 
plese do not ask me to put on tl 
(Oy 

i ‘Perhaps you have not looked 
the score, reproved Puccini, ‘l| 
would have seen that the marking| 
the singer may, or may not, take th 
C, at his pleasin 

““Oh yes,’ agreed Caruso, 
the custom to put it in’ ¢. 

“‘Never mind; sing me well ¢ 
and I will not care for the high C 
erally the tenors sing all the music 
in order to save themselves for th 
note.’ a 

“Directly Caruso had finished 
the Che gelida manina Puccini tut 
the friend who had brought him | 
‘Tell Lisciarelli that I approve t 
pearance of Signor in my “Bohéme. 

Caruso was a beginner then. Tho 
heard him in his prime will be. amt 
his fear of the high C! . 


Bu 


Research 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Turs is the age of research, of explora- 
tions and delving into the world’s mys- 
teries. The music teacher who does a little 
research work before assigning a lesson 
will invariably find much information that 
will be of great help and stimulus to the 
pupil receiving the assignment. If a march 
is the required subject given for new ma- 
terial, it is well to see that the pupil under- 
stands what a march is. The march varies 
just as much as any other form of compo- 
sition. Edward Baxter Perry, in his de- 
lightful book, “Stories of Standard Teach- 
ing Pieces” thus explains at length: “The 
name march is derived from the French 
word, marcher, to step. The distinctive 
rhythm of the march had its origin in the 
steady, authoritative beat of drums, cym- 
bals or tom-toms accompanying and regu- 
lating the tread of moving bodies of foot 
soldiers, formerly spearmen and archers. 
* ok x 

“The practical use and importance of 
martial music, especially the march, in all 
military manoeuvres and on the field of bat- 
tle, have been fully recognized by all army 


experts in all ages. Its purpose is two- 
fold: 


“First, to stimulate courage, a 
enthusiasm in the troops. ae 

“Second, to secure and f. cilitat 
certed action * * * by keeping 
bodies of men in step with a uniforn 
manding rhythm, which spurs. oH 


or 


army manoeuvres. 

“There are three distinct types | 
march in general use among practice 
nations * * * First and 
mon, the ordinary parade mar 
dignified, yet stirring, adapte 
of seventy-five steps a min 
These are distinctively military m: 
* * * In addition to oie 
funeral march, slow, i impressive : 
ful, and the wedding march, br 
ful, and hopeful, with occasioi 
of tender sentiment.” 

Every composition has a his 
only is the history of the 
help to the pupil, but also som 
fact of the composer’s life wi 
in more intimate touch to the p 
lesson. 


NEXT stop was in Vienna, 
yere we remained for some days. 
he opera was “going” ; Materna 
great singers were singing. Ed- 
-auss was conducting his orches- 
ie Volksgarten. We went to the 
the Prater, and spent some time 
ture gallery. The last day I went 
ametery, to visit Beethoven’s and 
’s gtaves and picked some ivy 
yhich I still preserve. The next 
‘t Vienna and went to Berlin. My 
holiday was over. After a few 
he hotel, I found lodgings for the 


x the repetition of a paragraph in 
1 issue of the Erupr, page 265, 
the sake of sequence: Mr. Hecht 
had met in the English Lakes 
a letter of introduction to Joa- 
_ great violinist. After my arrival 
1 Joachim received me in a very 
way, he being naturally kind and 
Under his influence I began to 
th several teachers belonging to 
ity of the Hochschule (High 
My work with them was entirely 
Friedrich Grabau, with whom 1 
re piano, was a very musical per- 
ver of the best; not a great pian- 
even a great teacher: but he led 
e paths of musical righteousness. 
having studied with Grabau for a 
fell ill, and I was obliged to make 
. The change was in favor of 
aif with whom I continued to 
itil I left Berlin, June, 1884. 
s a “born” teacher from whom 
any valuable hints. My teacher 
terpoint and composition was 
Kiel who was a delightful old 
1 (1 should think something like 
aydn”). Kiel and all the members 
lochschule faculty were violently 
iszt and Wagner, who represented 
arn school, while the attitude 
fochschule was strictly classical. 
: said to me: “It is a sin for you 
hear a Wagner opera.” Think 

Joachim and the others being 
ives it was no wonder that I was 
the greatness of Liszt and Wag- 
‘an now see, “there were giants 
days.” Liszt and Wagner were 
slants. Other pianists and com- 
ve appeared since, but the “scent 
»ses will still hang round” Liszt 
ner. 


Daily Life 


E NOW say a word about my 
life. A friend in Boston gave me 
c introduction to Frau von Schack, 
1 lady of high degree, who had 
own” in the world. She was 
Blumenthal, niece of Field Mar- 
nenthal, and Hof Dame (Lady 
x) to Princess Frederick Charles. 
‘on Schack being “in waiting” to 
frederick Charles (“The Red 
Countess Blumenthal and Gen- 
Schack were married in the 
der the protection of Kaiser 
and Crown Prince Frederick. 
well for some time; but, unfortu- 
eneral von Schack desing forged 
d at cards, or something of the 
was disgraced and the result 
he fled to America and she with 
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This interesting series will be continued in later issues of “The Etude Music Magazine.” 


him. After two years of unhappiness in 
New York she left him and returned to 
Berlin, determining to support herself and 
her two daughters. The only means of sup- 
port seemed to be for her to open her house 
to three or four “paying guests.” 

On arriving in Berlin, and after a few 
days at the hotel, I went to Frau von 
Schack’s and stayed there for two years. 
My unprofessional friend of the bath tub 
in Nuremberg, and my Wordsworthian 
friend in the English Lakes, coming to 
study in Berlin, we three foregathered 
and spent that winter in the family of 
Frau von Schack, and Frau von Schack 
being a delightful person, we all became 
great friends. 

Music was my chief study, but I was 
also interested in German and French. 
My first teacher of German, was a student 
named “Gabriel” whom we called “Er- 
zengel” (Archangel). He was neither 
angel nor archangel only a stupid person. 
By way of making conversation I asked 
him about his family. He said he had 
three sisters, one was “verheirathet” 
(married) the other two were “noch zu 
haben” (still to be had!). 


Student Life 

yee GABRIEL took us to a “Com- 

mers” (a students’ social gathering) 
where the students sang songs and drank 
beer. Another student took us to the 
“Mensur” (the students duelling place) 
where we saw a number of duels, students 
nipping off their ears or noses, or slash- 
ing their faces. One had a gash on his 
cranium which caused him to flinch; that 
showed such a lack of pluck he was drop- 
ped from the corps. I was interested to 
go once, but never again. A few years 
later in Heidelberg I saw a lot of 
students who had been plastered over 
their wounds, parading themselves to show 
their bravery(?) ! The wounds were kept 
open by making the scars as broad and 
deep as possible. I was told that the 
irritation of the wound was increased, 
and made more decorative, by rubbing in 
salt and pepper. Many years afterward I 
saw a number of bull fights in Seville. I 
didn’t like student duels, nor did I like 
bull fights; but come to think of it, I 
don’t know which I disliked the more. 

To go back to my study of German, 
we soon dismissed the “Archangel” and 
in his place engaged Frau Dr. Hempel 
with whom I studied for two years, tak- 
ing lessons twice a week. Nobody ever 
had a better teacher. She was “a wonder.” 
She knew English as well as German, 
knowing Faust from cover to cover. 
Beginning at any line, she could go on at 
any length by heart. She was also a de- 
lightful person with a sense of humor. 
In the spring she used to take her pupils 
into the country (“Land partie’, a sort 
of picnic) where we ate and drank, and 
talked bad German. Nevertheless I still 
maintain that she was a marvelous teacher. 
I daresay some of the subscribers of the 
EtupE may remember her, as a number 
of her pupils were American students of 
music, as well as of German. 


Winter Pastimes 
URING THE WINTER we went to 
many concerts, also frequently to 
the theatre, for the sake of improving 


our German. The Berlin Picture Gal- 
lery was representative of the different 
schools. Every week, Thursday afternoon, 
we passed an hour or two studying the 
“Old Masters,” taking one room at a time, 
each week. We occasionally went to 
a lecture at the university. We were 
not matriculated but certain lectures were 
free to the public. Professor Grimm, 
belonging to the famous Grimm family, 
was a delightful lecturer. The weeks 
passed by pleasantly. We liked every- 
thing we did. I won’t say, we did every- 
thing we liked. In the course of time, 
Christmas came along. Christmas in 
Germany was a great event for young and 
old. Frau von Schack made Christmas 
merry. There was a Christmas tree, of 
course, and we all exchanged presents. 
The old Countesses and the young soldier 
cadets belonging to the family came, so 
we were not made homesick in a foreign 
land. 

After Christmas, the days being short 
and dull, we began to plan for a spring 
vacation. 
weeks’ trip to Italy, going as far as Naples. 
The pictures and architecture were a 
delight. In Rome I found some Roman- 
American friends who made life pleasant. 
Occasionally I went to a ball or went out 
to dine. I remember an interesting even- 
ing when Raphael’s Four Hundreth Anni- 
versary was celebrated when Sgambati 
played, and Prince Odescalchi spoke. The 
Prince’s voice and his Italian were so 
beautiful, I don’t know whether his per- 
formance, or Sgambati’s playing pleased 
me the more. 

Having made our stay in Florence on 
our way south, we went directly north 
from Rome to Venice. Venice was rather 
cold and windy. I like to think of Venice 
in the Summer, where I passed so many 
happy weeks subsequently. Leaving 
Venice and stopping in Vienna, we return- 
ed to Berlin, took up our studies and con- 
tinued them until July, when we went 
traveling again. 

Now if the agile reader will take a 
leap backward to the April number of 
the Erupr and read the whole article called 
“A Personal Recollection of Liszt,’ then 
we will continue my story in the following 
lines: 

In Switzerland 


yay my experience with Liszt in 


Weimar, with my “unprofessional 
companion,” we went to Switzerland, 
joining the friends with whom we 


had crossed the ocean in the Scythia the 
year before. In Geneva we found Phil- 
lips Brooks. Mr. Brooks knew the family 
with which we were traveling. We, there- 
fore, saw more or less of him. We were 
looking forward to hearing him preach 
Sunday morning, but, as the “Genevan 
Journal” the next day said: “Owing to the 
breadth of Mr. Brooks’ shoulders the con- 
gregation lost the pleasure of hearing the 
breadth of his opinions.” As a matter of 
fact, the resident clergyman had no sur- 
plice large enough to cover Mr. Brooks’ 
ample form, so we left Geneva without 
hearing him preach. 

Chamouni and Mont Blanc were our 
next objective point. We didn’t climb 
Mont Blanc, but we saw it in all its glory, 
contenting ourselves by going over to 


In March we set out for a six’ 
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Fascinating Journeys in Music Land 


Flégére, and back to Montanvert, from 
where we crossed the Mer de Glace. Our 
mule-back climb was another new expe- 
rience. If you have ever taken a mule-back- 
ride over a mountain pass, you will re- 
member how the mule prefers to walk 
along the outermost edge of the precipice. 
I don’t know why, but he does. From 
Chamouni, and over the Téte Noire, and 
over the Simplon Pass, we went down to 
the Italian Lakes. That Wonderland! 
There my unprofessional friend fell ill and 
we hurried on to Milan where he had 
diphtheria. As the doctor refused to let 
me see him, I had to put in the time as 
well as I could. I think I saw every church 
and every picture in Milan. 

At the end of my friend’s convales- 
cence, I ran up to Monte Generoso, north 
of Lake Como, to spend several days with 
Owen Wister. Monte Generoso was a 
lovely place looking over Lake Lugano. 
At the hotel we met some delightful Eng- 
lish people, with whom we made friends 
and with whom I dined, later on, in Lon- 
don. Returning to Milan, I picked up my 
invalid, and took him to Paris, where we 
remained for a week or two; then I went 
back to Berlin, alone. 

Arriving in Berlin, I found that Frau 
von Schack had made very differént 
plans for the Winter. An aunt had taken 
charge of the Pension, with Frau von 
Schack’s daughters, because Baron von 
Bleichr6der had made Frau von Schack 
‘a handsome financial offer to become 
the head of his house, and to take his 
daughter to ‘Court.’ Von Bleichréder 
was a widower millionaire, one of Bis- 
marck’s chief financial advisers. His place 
was in the Behrenstrasse, where Frau von 
Schack was given a suite of rooms in 
the palace, with a carriage and a coach- 
man, when she could go and come as she 
pleased. 


Dining with Ambassadors 
RAULEIN yon Bleichréder was not 
particularly attractive, nevertheless, her 

father did everything to bring her forward 
before the world. There were grand din- 
ners with ambassadors and diplomats from 
all nations, Frau von Schack, being the 
head of everything, she invited me to the 
dinners, and to the musical parties and 
dances. One I remember in particular, 
when Sarasate and other great musical 
lights played and sang. 

Frau von Schack still clinging to the 
remains of her former glory kept in 
touch with the Royal Family. On the 
birthday of Kaiser Wilhelm, she took me 
to the Kaiser’s palace and let me see 
the presents displayed in one of the family 
rooms. The only presents I remember 
were different Gromzes. On one of them 
was a card from the Crown Prince and the 
Grand Duchess of Baden (the Crown 
Prince’s sister) on which was written 
“Fur Papa, von Fritz und Louisa.” (To 
Papa from Fritz and Louisa.) On the 
card from the present ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
(he was then about 24), was written “Fiir 
Kaiser Wilhelm von Seiner Kénigliche, 
Kaiserliche Hoheit, Prinzen Wilhelm von 
Preussen”!! (For Kaiser William, from 
his Royal Imperial Highness, Prince 
William of Prussia.) 
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was adored by everybody. The pres- 
ent-day ex-Kaiser got his deserts owing 
to his acute egoism. On the evening 
of the birthday, there was a_ brilliant 
celebration in the “Weissem Saal” (White 
ball room):* of the old palace, where the 
world assembled to honor the old Kaiser. 
An act was given from an opera, a short 
play, and then a dance, Frau von Schack 
“tucked me in’ by special permission, 
where I took my place in the gallery where 
I could look over the whole scene. The 
costumes were brilliant. The Hungarians 
seemed, to me, to be the most splendid. 
The old Kaiser was there, of course, and 
the Crown Prince and Princess, Bismarck 
and Moltke, too, and many other great 
people. 

After two years of Frau yon Sct hack’s 
chaperonage in Baron yon Bleichréder’s 
palace, Fraulein von Bleichréder married 
an Austrian officer. Her father presented 
her with an estate in Silesia. The officer 
took his mistress on the wedding journey 
and placed her in a little house near the 
gate of the estate. Shortly after the 
marriage, they were divorced and finally 
she committed suicide. Frau von Schack 
returned to her simple life with her two 
daughters. I stayed with them for several 
days, passing the days together pleasantly, 
in 1888. My unprofessional friend, a few 
years later, went to Berlin to see them, 
on his travels; Frau von Schack had 
died and the two daughters lived to- 
gether very quietly in a remote quarter 
of Berlin. Since then, I have heard noth- 
ing of them. My intimacy with the family 
of von Schack made a marked impression 
on my life. 


The Real Chopin 


By S. A. Walsall 


A PARALLEL between the Chopin conceived 
by writers of romantically inclined and the 
Chopin of reality is well drawn by James 
Huneker, in “Overtones.” He observes: 
“That Chopin was a Pole, who went from 


Warsaw to Paris, there won fame, the 
love of George Sand, and a sad death are 
facts that even school girls lisp. The 


Pianist-composer belongs to the stock-fig- 
ures of musical fiction. He was slender, 
had consumption, slim, long fingers, played 
vaporous, moon-haunted music, and, after 
his desertion by Sand, coughed himself off 
the contemporary canvas in the most gen- 
teel and romantic manner * * * All this 
is Chopin romantically conventionalized by 
artist-biographers and associates. The real 
man—as nearly as we dare describe a real 
man—was of a gentle, eee acid temper, 
and of a refined nature, who had a talent 
for playing the piano that was without 
parallel, and a positive genius in composi- 
tion. His life was stupid, if compared 
with an actor’s or a sailor’s, and was de- 
void of public incident.’ We can see him 
giving a few piano lessons to prim, chaper- 
oned misses of the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main; in the afternoon making calls or 
studying; in the evening at the opera for 
an hour, later in the enchanted circle of 
countesses who listened to his weaving mu- 
sic, and afterward, witha space for breath- 
img, vatea faghionable cafe before retiring. 
Public appearances were rare; this aristo- 
crat loved not the larger world ae its demo- 
cratic criticisms. His was a temperament 
prone to self-coddling. Only to the fa- 
vored few did he reveal the richness of his 
inner life. That he suffered intensely from 
the petty annoyances before which the or- 
dinary man would hunch his shoulders was 
but the result of a hyperaesthetic delicacy. 
An Aeolian harp! you cry, and the simile 
is a happy one. But no wind harp has ever 
discoursed such music as Chopin’s piano.” 


Teaching the Sharps and Flats 


By Charles Knetzger 


CHILDREN are often confused when 
called upon to distinguish between sharps 
and flats and, strange to say, after one 
or two years’ lessons, are frequently un- 
able to locate them on the keyboard. Such 
pupils must first of all be impressed with 


the fact that sharps derive their name « 


from the key below, and flats from the 
key above; that is, the sharp of any key 
is the next key to the right, whether white 
or black, and the flat is the next key to the 


left. Children must be drilled in naming 
and locating these keys. Mere telling will 
not do. 


As a preliminary exercise they might 
play the C scale one octave ascending, then 
go over the scale again inserting the near- 
est key to the right of each one played, 
calling it the sharp of that key. Next 
have them play the same scale one octave 
descending, then insert the nearest key to 
the left of each one played, calling it the 
flat of that key. Put special emphasis on 
the fact that a sharp or flat is not neces- 
sarily a black key. It may take some time 
for them to realize that F is the sharp of 
E, and E is the flat of F: also, that C 
is the sharp of B and B is the flat of C. ‘ 

The natural sign is used to cancel ‘of 
take away a sharp or flat. The note thus 
marked is always played on a white key. 
Sharps, flats and naturals are signals di- 
recting the musician what note to play. 
He must obey them just as the traveler 
on the highway does the “Stop” and “Go” 
signs. 

Besides learning to recognize sharps and 
flats on the printed page, and being able 
to locate them correctly on the keyboard, 
pupils should also learn to write them on 
the staff, as in the following example: 


Ex.1 


Notice that the lines of the sharp signs 
cross directly in front of the note head. 
Also: 


Ex.2 


Here the head of the flat sign occupies 
a complete space. A very small head 
would appear grotesque. 

To show the necessity for sharps one 
flats a good plan is to play a familiar 
melody omitting the sharp or flat desig- 
nated by the signature. The pupil who is 
not absolutely tone deaf will detect the 
error and correct it at once. Children who 
do not detect glaring errors of this nature 
are much in need of ear training—an ex- 
ercise of far greater importance in music 
than training the eye. 


Your Teacher Enjoys 


By Sarah A. Hanson 


CLEAN hands with nails attended to. 

Your being neat and clean otherwise. 

Promptness at lessons. 

Your doing your best to learn. 

Your trying to be pleasant. 

Your treating her as you would like to 
be treated. 


Improving a Pupil’s Sense of 
Rhythm 


By Lucille Nancy Wagenfeldt 


“Brerore I came to my lesson to-day I 
clapped through both my ‘pieces, and 
Jimmy could guess what they were just 
by hearing me clap!” Such an announce- 
ment presages a good lesson. 

If a child claps insteads of plays the 
piece and at the same time counts aloud, 
the rhythm is separated from the melody, 
and he begins to get the “feel” of it. 
Next, the piece or etude is played with 
each hand alone, the instructor playing 
the same an octave higher. When the 
pupil is able to do this he goes through 
the piece, taking one hand while the 
teacher takes the other. By this time a 
good idea of the rhythm is grasped. 

Then the child may attempt to play 
both hands together. During all this time 
he is counting aloud, as this makes him 
concentrate. 

It will not be long before the pupil will 
be able to play in correct time without 
much help from the teacher. 


Geometric Gymnastics 


By Elizabeth McConkey 


SEvEN hundred dollars for a piano for 
the gymnasium: the whole amount to be 
raised by the school. children! So many 
canvasses; sO many steps; so many pen- 


nies: and. before the campaign ends—so 
many doubts and questions: “Why do we 
need a piano for marching? Why do we 


need music for dancing!” 

Many activities require concerted action. 
Rowers pull together: soldiers step to- 
gether. These movements recur at certain 
unvarying intervals, 

A melody is heard one sound after an- 
other. It is spread over time as a paint- 
ing is spread-over canvas. Being a time- 
art it takes minutes or even hours to be 
comprehended. 

But, being an art, it forms a whole 
from many parts. The parts of the desk 
ruler are inches, but that is something we 
see, a space unit. In music the units are 
parts, not of space, but of time—measured 
pulses. 

These recurring time-lengths form what 
we call rhythm. It is by this the rower 
measures the pull of the oars; the soldier 
the step forward; the dancer the recurring 
figure. 

Musical time-lengths tell not only when 
to step or pull or dance, but also how. 
This is done through the use of different 
atrangements among these units. There 
are three main types depending on the 


relation between the strong and weak 
pulses: 
4 
(strong) 
(weak) (weak) (weak) 
By ees a 
(strong) 
(weak) (weak) 
% 
(strong) 
(weak) 


The numbers above the fraction lines 
indicate the number of beats in a measure. 
The numbers below the lines show the unit 
of measutement, which in this case is a 


* 4th or quarter note( J) —just as one might 


call 3 inches %42 (of a foot). Soldiers 
march to 4%, dancers dance to 34, and sail- 
ors row to %4 times. 

We need a ruler to solve the complicated 
problems of geometry; still more do we 
need a piano to elucidate the intricate fig- 
ures of dances and gymnastics, 


mer months. Each pupil has 
which to plant the flowers he 
In the first plot he plants S 
second, Arpeggios; in the ird, 
in the fourth, Pieces; in the fifth 
Selections ; in the sixth, Orig 
The plots are pages of 
paper nine by ten inches. 
page is painted or pasted z 
pupil chooses to represent th 
the top of this page the *t 
the number of major and mi 
student has learned. Near { 
the page the staff is made 
and a scale written thereon, 
The Arpeggio page is done 
manner. The number of 5 
and their composer is writtén | 
page. The flowers are placed 
likes best. 
The number of pieces stud 
the next page. On the Me 


The flower used in this plot 
aptly be the Forget-me-not. — 
On the Original Page a y 
the pupil’s own invention is _ 
he cannot compose, prelim 
such as Tonic, Suuke ~dominant 
nant are written. 4 
On the cover of each book 
drawing teacher draws a harp. ‘ 
colors the harp as he likes, , w. 1 gi 
or yellow crayons, and the str 
shade. The teacher fastens | he pa 
gether with small, gold-colored clz 
No two books need be ali! 
originality may be shown in t 
ments of the colored flowers. 
turtiums, pansies and asters” 
attractive books, At recitals the 
may be put on exhibition fo 
and friends to see. 
These gardens are really ‘a a 
progress made during the 
Though they mean a little « 
for the teacher, this is well rep 
incentive they give the pupils 


By TEACHING the beginner 
self by reasonable and methodic: 
we give him the greatest and} 
help we can. 


pil is starting in on the Mat 
Course, for example, to 


each new piece of music: 
1. How are we going to count 
2. Tell me what kind of n 
in this piece and show sothe ¢ 
to me. ( 
3. Are there any rests? What 
any) ? : 
4. How many phrases are | 
piece? 
5. Name the notes ee the lef 
those of the right (even if bot! 
alike, an octave apart, as thi 
reading notes in different sta 
necessary part of the drill). Be 
6. Now play the left fi 
right hand part; then both 
always counting. 


hand part from the very 
always directing particular a 
left hand first and workin 
culties it will not cause 
usually does. 


ING the value of musical ar- 
ents in general, there has been 
‘9 small amount of controversy. To 
‘er we have no intention of contribut- 
‘o, our object in the prese:it paper 
o define our terms and distinguish 
1; them, also to support our defini- 
‘nd distinctions by typical instances 
nples. Perhaps the best definition 
‘arrangement, pure and simple, is 
yen in Stainer and Barrett's Dic- 
of Musical Terms, in which the 
ion is defined as one denoting “a 
n or adaptation of the parts of a 
ition to fit them for performance 
sr voices or instruments than those 
lly designed.” 
Jate Sir Hubert Parry declared the 
‘as of a musical arranger and those 
jterary translator to be more or 
alogous, requiring in both cases a 
correspondence of feeling with 
ginal author.” At any rate, it is 
ly agreed that any arrangement, to 
stically successful, must be faith- 
‘ts original, se‘ting forth the salient 
3 of the latter without the introduc- 
foreign material, and reproduc- 
nearly as possible the composer’s 
although altering his original dis- 
, of parts and subordinate rhythms. 
tter course is almost always a ne- 
in order to translate effectively the 
‘of one instrument into the cor- 
ling peculiarities of another. In 
is just at this point that the skill 
arranger comes in; just at this 
iat the arranger and the transcriber 
mpany. The latter, as Mr. J. A. 
Maitland says, “rarely, if ever, 
, add something of his own to the 
ne selects for treatment.” Indeed, 
Hubert Parry complains, many 
transcriptions destroy “the bal- 
i the original works by undue en- 
‘nt of particular parts.” On the 
iand much useful work is done by 
ibers who have, by “compression 
ondensation,” rendered long and 
te orchestral or choral works avail- 
yr performance upon, let us say, 
ng of instruments,’ the organ, or 
its more intimate and domestic 
, the modern pianoforte. 


Music Made Proper 

irious fact in the history of early 
arrangements is that the process 
anging was not then described by 
rm at present so widely used. 
o the end of the eighteenth century, 
qanges as were made in the works 
composer of the Elizabethan or 
‘storation periods, to fit them for 
nance under a different environ- 
or for expression upon a different 
1, were described as “brought to 

“framed,” “‘fitted,’ “figured,” 
proper,” or “newly set forth.” 
ly the first work to employ the 
‘arranged” was “The Beauties of 
a series of Handelian numbers 
th with pianoforte accompaniments, 
eph Corfe, (1790-1820), sometime 
t of Salisbury Cathedral. Of 
yements for the pianoforte” the 
>» be so described were those of 
’s choruses for pianoforte duet, 
appeared in 1795 as the work of 
Holder (1764-1832), a London and 
organist, who claimed descent from 
ul Wolsey. These arrangements 
a well-deserved popularity and 
the standard pieces of their kind 
my years, being frequently played 
) performers on one organ.” Al- 
it is difficult to say with certainty 
as the first professional arranger, 
dit, if so it may be called, probably 
_Giambattista Cimador (1756-1810), 
etian of noble descent, who ulti- 
settled in London as a singing 
. He heard that the orchestra of 
S Theatre, in tne Haymarket, 
ad refused to play Mozart’s 


Well-Known Transcriptions 
and Arrangements for Piano 
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ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 


“Symphonies” on account of their sup- 
posed difficulty. Whereupon, he arranged 
six of these same symphonies as sextets 
for strings and flute, the excellence of 
the work thus voluntarily undertaken not 
only achieving deserved popularity, but 
securing for Cimador permanent employ- 
ment, by London publishers, “on purpose 
to make arrangements of large works for 
the pianoforte or small bands.” Just 
about this time Salomon, the German vio- 
linist-conductor, who had prevailed upon 
Haydn to visit London, and produce there 
his “Twelve London Symphonies,” had 
also decided, as a result of the popularity 
of these works, to have them arranged 
for pianoforte solos. This decision was 
admirably carried out by J. S. C. Possin, 
(1755-1822), another German musician, “a 
man of very singular habits,” who settled 
and died in London; whose modesty was 
so great that he refused to allow his 
name to appear either on his arrange- 
ments of the Viennese master’s works, or 
on any other of his personal compositions 
or arrangements; and who, at death, left 
instructions that all his manuscripts be 
destroyed. Yet, Haydn considered him to 
have been one of the foremost theoretical 
musicians of his time. 


Hymn Tune Arrangements 

The mention of nameless and anonymous 
arrangements recalls to mind the hymn- 
tune arrangements, or rather derange- 
ments, which were made from classical 
sources at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Whether or not the modesty of 
the arrangers prevented the appearance of 
their names in connection with their own 


handiwork we cannot say, though the rea- 
son must have been a distrust of their 
own powers. At any rate, the workman- 
ship in most cases was so bad, that it is 
well for the workmen that their names 
have not been handed to posterity. This 
would have been to their lasting discredit. 

In a paper of the limited dimensions of 
the present essay it will be impossible to 
enumerate the many transcriptions and 
arrangements which the great masters 
have made of their own and other works. 
But mention should be made of Bach’s 
transcriptions, for clavier solo, and also 
for organ solo, and for four claviers and 
string quartet, and of the violin concertos 
of the celebrated Italian violinist, Vivaldi, 
who died at Venice in 1743. Bach also 
arranged his own Violin Sonata in G 
minor, as an organ fugue in D minor 
and adapted at least two of his violin 
concertos for performance upon the cla- 
vier. In fact, a pamphlet could easily be 
written concerning Bach’s arrangements 
from his own works only. 


Handel’s Arrangements 

Handel, as we know, not only freely 
borrowed from other composers, or is 
credited with having done so, but also 
arranged many string concertos as organ 
concertos, and transcribed some of his 
Italian chamber duets as material for the 
Messiah choruses; as For Unto Us, His 
Yoke Is Easy, and All We Like Sheep. 

Beethoven, in addition to approving of 
arrangements of his works made by other 
hands, especially those of the English 
musician, Mr. John Watts (1780-1854), 
made numerous arrangements of his own 
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works, for example, the Trio in C Minor, 
Op. 1. No. 3, as a Quintet for Strings; 
the Pianoforte Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 
1. being transcribed as a string quartet; 
the Septet, Op. 20, as a Trio; the Second 
Symphony as a pianoforte trio, and so on. 

Then Schubert arranged many of his 
instrumental movements, including his 
Overtures in the Italian style, for piano- 
forte duets; Mendelssohn, his Overture to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” for 
pianoforte solo; the Scherzo from his 
Octet for Strings, Op. 20, for full or- 
chestra, to replace the Minuet and Trio in 
his “C minor Symphony ;” Schumann some 
of his Overtures for pianoforte duet, 
Madame Schumann arranging his Ouintet, 
Op. 44, for two pianofortes; Brahms his 
Hungarian Dances, originally written for 
pianoforte duet, for full orchestra, and 
so on. 

On the other hand we have innumerable 
examples of arrangements and _ transcrip- 
tions made by hands other than those of 
the composer or those of his personally in- 
structed or supervised contemporaries or 
friends. Thus, for pianoforte, Liszt has 
made some wonderful transcriptions of 
Schubert’s songs: Busoni and others have 
arranged for pianoforte solo some of the 
principal organ compositions of J. S. Bach; 
while Liszt again is responsible for a fine 
pianoforte arrangement of the whole of 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies, and is also 
the perpetrator of a clever transcrip‘ion of 
Mendelssohn’s JVedding March. These 
are, however, buta few selected items from 
amongst the enormous number of arrange- 
ments for pianoforte solo with many of 
which our readers are probably quite fa- 
miliar, perhaps so familiar as to need no 
further mention of any of these works. 

When we pass on to arrangements for 
pianoforte solo, for pianoforte duet, or even 
for two pianos, four or eight hands, of 
overtures, symphonies, operas (entire, or 
in selection or fantasia form) the list be- 
comes of such overwhelming length that 
it would be impossible to enumerate here 
even a tenth of the works arranged, or of 
the musicians responsible for the arrange- 
ments. But it is only just to the arrangers, 
many of them musicians of no mean abil- 
ity, to say that most of them have per- 
formed their respective tasks with taste 
and skill. In this class may be mentioned 
the arrangements for pianoforte duet of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, and of his 
Sonatas for Pianeforte and Violin. 
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Arrangements for Orchestra 

On the opposite side of the picture, 
namely, pianoforte music arranged for the 
orchestra, we find amongst other things 
such important numbers as the orchestral 
transcriptions by Berlioz and by Wein- 
gartner, of Weber’s well-known pianoforte 
solo, L’Invitation a la Valse; also innumer- 
able smaller works, including Gounod’s 
hackneyed transcription (to which a so- 
prano melody is added) of the first Pre- 
lude from Bach’s immortal “Forty-eight.” 
But we must by no means forget to men- 
tion the wonderful organ arrangements 
and transcriptions of the late W. T. Best 
(1826-1897), the pioneer in this field, first 
organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and the greatest organ virtuoso of the last 
century. Best was, practically, the first to 
arrange effectively and artistically, the 
great classical instrumental and choral 
movements for performance upon “the 
king of instruments,” thereby opening up 
a path in which the best modern organists 
and organ writers have been only too 
proud and delighted to tread. 

A closing allusion to some transcrip- 
tions whose only claim to recognition is 
their utter inadequacy and impropriety 
would necessitate the mention of a de- 
rangement of the Hallelujah Chorus for 
two German flutes, published by Walker, 
of London, about 1800; another for two 
concertinas ; and a final distortion for harp 
and pianoforte with ad libitum accom- 
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paniments for flute and violoncello. But, 
when all is said, these are in no sense so 
buffoon, not to say blasphemous, as the 
operatic melodies torn from their connec- 
tions and used in many supposedly religious 
places and connections in the Western 
hemisphere and formerly, but happily no 
longer, in the Eastern hemisphere. The 
names of the perpetrators of these musical 
outrages, improprieties, impertinences, or 
irrelevancies, ate not generally displayed, 
and for this we are thankful! For thus we 
are spared the necessity of advertising any 
such an individual. We would rather say 
with Thomas Moore, 
“Oh, breathe not his name! let it sleep in 
the shade, 
Where cold and unhonoured his relics are 
laid.” 


“Give Me Little Classics ’”’ 


By Nellie B. Smart 


For thorough musical teaching the use of 
little classics is a necessity, though some 
contend that they do not appeal to the child 
mind. Without them he has no perception 
of the simple beauty of good music, and 
his taste, whether natural or imparted to 
him, remains untrained. 

In teaching it is not right to neglect those 
musical pictures of pure beauty which have 
been put into the child’s world by Gurlitt, 
Clementi, Heller, Haydn and many others, 
They are a guide to the greater works 
which, in later life, are likely to bring so 
much pleasure. 

Classics, some say, are too heavy for the 
child mind. There seems no sense in the 
word heavy, as applied to little classics ; 
and I feel as though I am the child pleading 
with his teacher to do him justice and to 
know that he is capable of loving those 
little beauties which were left to him by the 
great masters.- 

With some children it is hard to make 
them advance in good taste; but sometimes 
the home is a little to blame. In taste a 
teacher cannot do much if the home is 
against him. Praise a child persistently for 
playing trash and he will like trash; but if 
he is praised persistently for playing a 
child’s classic, his face will beam with a 
keener liking. " Great care should be taken 
not to give pieces in the classical style that 
are too difficult. Nothing turns the pupil so 
much against a piece as to find parts in it he 
cannot master. 

A pupil at the beginning can form no 
conception how. far he will go before he 
ends. Suppose he should take counterpoint, 
harmony, composition and musical form. 
How gratefully he will remember that 
teacher who gave him the little classics 
which he knows so well: where the melody 
is answered in treble or bass; where the 
harmonies are so simple ; where the sections 
and sentences are so well defined and the 
form so easily understood. 

It is perfectly clear to all who give 
thought to the subject that little classics are 
a positive necessity to good teaching. Do 
we ever go to the great’ teachers of the 
present day, who pride themselves on their 
thoroughness, and find these classics neg- 
lected? Never. They may give those 
which appeal to the emotions, Chopin, for 
instance, rather than those which appeal to 
the mind such as Bach, but they are classics 
all the same. How great would be the ad- 
vance if all children were honorably taught 
to know at least what good music is. We 
should not have the best thrown on one side, 
while our ears are worried by the din of 
sounds that are worse than any of nature’s 
music. 

“Give me little classics,” pleads the chiid 
ef mind. \ 


Anything that is tiresome is neither 
artistic nor theatrical—Giutio Garti- 
CASAzzA, 


Unique Report Cards 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


“T can hardly wait to get my report 
card because I expect good grades and I 
want to read the story on the back. 

“How do you know that you will find 
a story on the back? Miss Grey never 
sends out two report cards alike. This 
month, instead of white or colored cards, 
she may send out pretty folders decorated 
with musical symbols, pictures of com- 
posers or musical instruments, or perhaps 
verses about music and practicing. We 
may get biographies or descriptions of the 
different instruments, and then it is time 
to be prepared for a speech at the next 
class meeting. 

“One month she put three measures of 
music on each card and offered a prize 
to all those who found the name and com- 


poser of the piece. This was easy, pro- 
vided you had no bad grades that made 
you ashamed to show your card; because, 
as Miss Grey had taken three measures 
from one piece of each student, it was 
simply a matter of finding out the one 
who knew your three measures. Then she 
had a class meeting at which each one 
announced the name and author of the 
music on her card, and whoever was 
studying the piece had to play it. Those 
who had not been practicing faithfully 
certainly made resolutions not to be caught 
again with poorly prepared pieces. 

“This all sounds very interesting. 1 
am going to work carefully to be ready 
for anything I may be asked to do.” 


Daily Technical Practice 


By Fred J. Tighe 


Here is a schedule which makes the 
Practicing of scales, chords and arpeg- 
gios interesting. The twelve keys are di- 
vided among six days. For instance, on 
Monday practice the major scales of B 
and E, the minor scales of E and A, the 
chromatic scale beginning on C, the major 
chords of A and E-flat, the minor chords 
of D-sharp and F, and so on through the 
Monday column. 

The work of this chart happens to 
correspond to the requirements of the ex- 
amination for fourth year in one of the 
leading conservatories of music. The 
chart may be enlarged to include scales in 
contrary motion, and in thirds, sixths and 
tenths for more advanced pupils. 

The metronome marks are given, the 


‘chords, 


scales are to be played staccato in quarter 
and eighth notes. 

I have found that once the pupil has 
been through the twelve scales, taking all 
the movements in the same key, that this 
schedule can be introduced to great ad- 
vantage. Not only is the technical work 
made more interesting, but the pupil also 
attains an equal facility in all keys. 

At first 1 give them one column to pre- 
pare for each lesson; later the pupil is left 
to practice at home each day what the 
day’s column calls for. The teacher at 
the lesson just asks for different scales, 
and various technical exercises 
at random, to see that no faults are creep- 
ing in and due practice maintained. 


DAILY PRACTICE, TECHNICAL WORK 


CHORDS, solid and 
broken, 3-note and 
4-note 


Monday Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday Friday Saturday 
| ee patie a 
M. M. == 80) 
—gs 

SCALES, in quarter, 

eighth and sixteenth 

notes 

Mayor Be ok A Eb F G D Bb Ab Db CieEs 

Minor, both modes] E A | DEF | G D | BhGt | c#c | FEB 

CHROMATIC ( ct F Fe Eb Ab 


M. 


M. = 126 
eye 
ARPEGGIOS, in 
quarter, eighth and 
sixteenth notes 


Mayor and Mrwnor, 


with inversions G D Bb Ab 
DoMmINANT and D1- 

MINISHED, with- 

out inversions D Bb | Ab Db 


Major AWE F G D Bb Ab Db Ge Rt Bae 
Minor D# F G D Bb Gt C# C Fi B E A 
DoMINANT and Dr- 

MINISHED 1a: DP Bb) Aba PbiiG ls BeoE A Eb 


M. M. = 120) 
-~é- 

OCTAVES, in quar- 

ter and eighth notes 


Major Bb Ab | DbC 


Minor, both modes! Gt C# | C Ft 


CHROMATIC D F 


—_——————| um 


_..... By Ben Venuto 


Tus term, though in es 
mon use, is very unfortunately , 
as portamento properly means 4 ‘ 


’ from one tone to another in such a 


ner as to run through all the intern 
degrees of pitch—a thing Possibk 
with the human voice, the slide tro1 
and instruments of the violin fq 
perhaps we ought also to add, the 
guitar.” However it is not our 
object to discuss musical terms, bu 
ing them as we find them, to explai 
how this touch should be perform 
the piano. i 
What is the difference between 


a pupil asks. And the answer js 
rally and correctly, that the dots < 
modified by the slur that a lesser ; 
of separation is indicated. a 

In order to judge just how mu 
little the tones should be separate 
following method is helpful. Play 
notes with one and the same finge 
as smoothly as possible, and you will 
an excellent example of “portamento 
cato.” Now use your regular fins 
again, and try to imitate the effec 
produced with one finger alone. D 
use any special staccato touch, but n 
play the notes plainly, yet not quite 
nected. : 

Incidentally, it will not be out of 
to mention the fact that in violin 1 
the slur (in this combination of dot 
slur) is merely a sign that the note 
played in one bowing, and the stacca 
fect remains as decided as ever, exci 
song-like passages. Each instrumen 
its own usages and traditions. 


Reaching by Rotation 
By Ada Pilker : 


Tue inability to reach difficult ; 
vals with ease often proves to be a se 
inhibition to the fluent production of 
full tones. g 

Ease in reaching large interyals 
be quickly gained by the use of rot 
during practice periods. By rotatior 
hand approaches the key from above, 
eliminating the cause of the diffic 
which is tension in the palm of the ! 

To insure the regular approach ot 
hand from above, rotate the right arn 
ward the body in an ascending pa: 
and away from the body in a descen 
passage. Reverse the process for the 
hand. 

Difficult reaches yield readily to 
treatment. After a few repetition: 
rotary motion the interval may easih 
taken in the normal manner. 

Rotation may be practiced both forv 
and backward, as in the following 
ample: 


Rotate from 3D to 5B and back { 
5B to 3D. - 
Practiced in this manner, rotation | 
duces a marked improvement in the t 
and will do much toward freeing 
arm as it automatically produces wel 


“I BELIEVE that concerts will become 1 
intimate, smaller affairs; that a Te 
evening of the future will be an evel 
of music and interpretation, and that ¢ 
men of great talent will survive.”—Leo, 
Godowsky. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


d by THE ETUDE. 


~ How to Develop a School Band 


bo eke MADDY, 
Part II. 


‘erally thousands of letters have been received at the office of THE 
Music MaGazInE_ commenting upon the policy of expansion 
Our readers who are interested in the orchesira 


» band will be pleased to note the inauguration of a new department 
will contain articles relating to the band and orchestra instrument. 


| b> CLARINETS 


| ENGLISH HORN BASSOONS B® CLARINETS | 
‘a BASS CLARINETS ALL SAXOPHONES 


[Trommpais | ASS ORUM | @ SNARE DRUM j PICCOLOS 


*Tymponi ployer playing Saore Drumm 


ANETS, TRUMPETS aw) FLUEGEL HORNS | 


HORNS on ALTOS BARITONES + LEPTUBA 


TROMBONES ;  tOB*TUBAS 


| 
thing Diagrams for ModerneBands 
aing diagram shows approximate 
ment, which varies with instrumen- 
The plan followed always has the 
ies in front (so they won’t bump 
ides into those in front of them) 
1 by the larger brass, then the 

The drums are usually placed in 
ter with brass in front and reeds 
them, so the drums can be heard 
ae players. Oboe and bassoon play- 
uld be taught to play the snare 
is it is difficult to march and play 
aistruments and more snare drums 
advantage to a marching band. 


Where to Have Rehearsals 


‘is often a difficult question. The 
is, make the best use of what you 
No other teacher wants to teach 
iwhere the band can be heard re- 
x, The acoustics of the rehearsal 
re often poor. The stage of an 
um is an ideal place for band re- 
i. The space takes up the echoes 
kes the music clearer to the players 
2 leader. When the pupils play 
| public they are used to the place, 
important consideration. Small 
for band rehearsals are usually 
or there are usually many distract- 
oes and when these are present it is 
impossible to play in tune. 


Seating the Band 

chairs and music stands should be 
place before the band convenes. 
litor or some student appointed for 
‘pose should set them. To facili- 
s, the floor should be marked per- 
ly in some way so that there re- 
out to set a chair on every mark 
ertain kind and a music stand on 
ark of another kind, These marks 
painted on the floor in two colors, 
ll that they will be inconspicuous. 
*y wear off in time and when the 
ilarges or shrinks, they are difficult 
ge. Tacks of two kinds with con- 
8 heads are better, as they may be 
4s occasion demands. 


| 
! 


= Sectional Rehearsals 


sand should be divided into two sec- 
he reeds in one section and the brass 


} 


and percussion in another. These should 
meet from time to time in a sectional re- 
hearsal. The work at these rehearsals 
should be largely individual. 


Tryout Routine 

A selection is assigned by the director 
a week in advance and the players are 
given an opportunity to take the music 
home for practice, the players at each 
desk arranging for the use of the music 
on alternate days. When the rehearsal 
starts the conductor selects a phrase or 
passage of the assigned piece and the play- 
ers play the passage in unison and then in- 
dividually, beginning with the best or head 
player. This is, strictly, a contest and the 
members present are the judges. As soon 
as one player plays the passage better than 
the one preceding all hands go up and the 
players change seats immediately. In case 
of doubt the conductor decides. The con- 
ductor reserves the right of veto in case of 
prejudice, which often occurs among stu- 
dents. The same routine is followed 
throughout the other sections, after which 
the entire selection is played by the en- 
tire group. The rest of the period, if any, 
is taken up in rehearsing the music as at a 
regular rehearsal. 

The spirit of competition is the strongest 
incentive to which we can appeal and it will 
instil more ambition than any other device. 
The loss of a seat becomes a very seri- 
ous matter and pupils will do an amazing 
amount of hard work to regain it. 


Officers 


Every band should have some organiza- 
tion, with regularly elected officers, and 
these should be responsible for the func- 
tioning of their various departments. 
Each part should have its leader, to be 
determined by the “tryouts.” In addition, 
there should be a president or manager, a 
vice-president, or assistant manager, and 
most important of all, a librarian and one 
or two assistants. There should also be 
an assistant leader or two and a drum ma- 
jor. This plan of organization serves two 
purposes. First, it relieves the leader or 
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SEATING PLAN 


The following article is continued from an article in the June issue by 
Mr. Maddy, a well-known expert on School Bands. It is republished from 
an address made before the Music Supervisors’ National Conference by 


permission of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 


This 


part may be read independently of the first section. 


teacher, who has his hands full with the 
teaching. Secondly, pupils need training 
in responsibility and here is an excellent 
chance for it. 


Suggested List of Band Rules to 
be Emphasized 

1. Order is Heaven’s first law. 
plies especially to band practice. 

2. (a) Every member must be in his 
place when the five-minute bell rings. (b) 
Take places quietly. Warm up in perfect 
silence. 

3. (a) When the bell rings, the concert- 
master (solo clarinet) rises; takes B flat 
from the oboe. This is the signal for 
principals of each reed section to arise, 
take the B flat and tune their sections. 
Brass and percussion players arrange their 
music according to program on blackboard 
while reeds are tuning. All reeds tune at 
the same time and stop as soon as they 
are in tune and give the brasses a chance. 
(b) When reeds have tuned, concert-mas- 
ter signals, and the brasses tune. Reed 
players arrange their music while the 
brasses are being tuned. When concert- 
master sits, all tuning stops. The con- 
ductor rises and the rehearsal begins 
without a word. 

4. (a) Watch position of instruments 
while playing. (b) Sit with both feet on 
the floor, poising forward for correct 
breathing. (c) All players must have 
uniform resting position for instruments. 
It is the duty of the efficiency manager to 
report all cases of poor position and dis- 
orderly conduct. 

5. (a) Do not notice, mistakes of others 
in rehearsal or concert. (b) No visiting 
or practicing during rehearsal or concert. 
Reason: An ear that is not delicate enough 
to dislike other sounds during music will 
never make a first-class musician. 

6. Anyone wishing to speak during re- 
hearsal must rise and address the presiding 
officer or conductor. 

7. (a) All eyes on the conductor. (b) 
Stop playing instantly when you hear three 
taps or when the baton stops. (c) Instru- 
ments in position ready to play when you 


It ap- 
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hear two taps, or when the conductor 
raises his baton, or when he speaks. 

8. Between pieces: (a) Get next piece 
ready. (b) Tune quietly if fmecessary. 
(c) Be ready to start on signal. 

9. Failure to comply with the above rules 
will be punished by suspension from the 
band. Re-admission will be-granted only 
by written order from the principal. 

10. (a) Auditorium shall be closed to 
everyone except members of the band dur- 
ing sectional rehearsals. (b) Parents and 
teachers may visit sectional rehearsals by 
permission only. Listeners are admitted to 
all other rehearsals, provided they are per- 
fectly quiet. 

11. All members must take at least one 
lesson a week and practice approximately 
six hours weekly outside of class. 

12. Phrasing must be marked by the 
third day after the first reading. Members - 
of sections are held responsible for their 


sections in marking and conduct. (May 
be omitted.) 
13. Tryouts are held every week, at 


which time promotions are made in ac- 
cordance with ability shown. Players are 
admitted by examination only. 

14. All smaller instrument cases 
be under the chairs of players. 

Note. The band is organized with a 
president, secretary, librarian and assistant 
librarian, student leader, drum major, and 
efficiency manager. Assistant librarian 
places books and music before rehearsals. 
Efficiency officer is-appointed by the con- 
ductor. Attendance is taken by Secretary 
during rehearsal. Secretary collects ex- 
cuses and grants passes. 


must 


Discipline 

The best way to discipline a music en- 
semble of any sort is to give them so much 
to do that there is no time to do anything 
else. The lesson or rehearsal should be so 
organized, routined and programmed that 
no time is left for foolishness. The ma- 
terial used should be so profuse and inter- 
esting and the ideals of the band so high 
that no interference of any sort is toler- 
ated. The public opinion of the class on 
this point should be so strong in the right 
direction that none dare go against it. 

All noises not absolutely necessary 
should be banished from the rehearsal 
room, 

Leaders are very apt to be careless in 
selecting what they are to rehearse, and 
so, by meaningless repetition and aimless 
practicing, dissipate their energies and dis- 
courage their pupils. Of course, pupils 
like to play over the music they know and 
like, but there is a limit to their desire for 
this. They instinctively know whether 
they are going ahead or are simply mark- 
ing time. So, even in the playing of an 
old piece, the leader should be sure to 
bring out some new perfection in the 
playing or beauty in the music so plainly 
that every pupil in the ensemble will see 
that that particular playing was time well 
spent. 

(Continued on page 613) 
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What the Music Supervisor Can Do During Vacation 


T MUST BE remembered that long va- 
cations are not granted to business men 
and women. It is only in certain profes- 

sions that the practice of taking long vaca- 
tions obtains. The precedent has long been 
established in the schools by the fact that 
the labor of the boy and girl was needed 
during the late spring and summer in help- 
ing on the farm. When the big cities 
sprang up the policy was adopted and while 
there is a two-hundred-day school year re- 
quired in mest places, the rural communities 
have been very loath to fall in line in ac- 
cepting an adequate school year for the 
boy and girl. There is an exodus of school 
children of foreign parentage in the cities 
every spring. Whole families move to the 
country and work on truck farms and in 
the fields; naturally the teacher is relieved 
from duty when the schools close. 

Many communities have adopted a three- 
term school year and others have estab- 
lished summer schools. The three-term 
school year affords an opportunity for an 
increased income and the school teacher is 
honestly glad of the chance to continue at 
his post. The summer school of six weeks 
or more has been established for pupils who 
have failed in certain subjects and who wish 
to make up the work. The study of music 
does not function in the summer schools to 
any extent and the music teacher finds that 
the summer vacation enforces a period of 
idleness on him unless he takes advantage of 
the opportunity to seek employment as a 
professional musician either by playing or 
teaching. There are many ways of utiliz- 
ing one’s spare time which will give great 
satisfaction. I propose to outline some of 
the opportunities which present themselves 
to the music supervisors for study and ad- 
vancement in the vacation time. 


Outside Work 

HE AVERAGE school music super- 

visor maintains a class of music 
pupils throughout the season in voice, 
piano, violin, or other instruments, and the 
class can often be carried on throughout the 
summer, as parents are anxious for their 
children to be kept busy doing something 
worth while during the summer. The su- 
pervisor who has a high. standing can secure 
work in school music methods’ teaching at 
some summer school. Of course contracts 
must be made by the supervisors interested 
by first attending conferences and gaining 
recognition as prominent leaders in their 
field. 

No one is better equipped than the school 
music teacher to give normal courses in 
piano, violin and voice class teaching. This 
presupposes technical skill on the part of 
the supervisor and a tie-up with some of 
the societies or corporations which are de- 
veloping class instruction in music. Classes 
of children can be carried on in Piano, vio- 
lin and other instruments during the 
summer. 


Summer Camps and Vacation Schools 
HE SERVICES of the school music 
teacher are eagerly sought by the 

leaders of summer camps. Summer camp 
life calls for recreational activities in 
which music has an established place. Out- 
door life and music go hand-in-hand. 
Small orchestras, consisting of any and every 


instrument available are in great favor. 
The community-sing is a part of the daily 
program. Glee club work is very popular 
and talks on music appreciation, with the 
use of the phonograph, are indispensable 
for education and entertainment on long 
summer evenings. The kinder symphony 
offers everyone a chance to play. Harmon- 
ica clubs have the call for recreational 
activity in music. The boy and girl scouts 
are eager to learn the bugle calls; drum 
playing is also popular. What would the 
summer camp be without music? The 
possibilities of music work in conjunction 
with the summer camp are many. 

The vacation Bible school offers an op- 
portunity for the school music teacher to 
carry on all kinds: of musical activities 
and the music teacher has a broad field 
here. Operettas and pageants can be pre- 
pared and performed. The vacation Bible 
school depends very largely on the ethical 
value of teaching right principles of living 
through the medium of song. These 
schools are carried on by school teachers 
and the services of the school music teach- 
er are welcomed. 


Summer Engagements 


Gi Baars ARE many young supervisors 
who furnish groups of advanced 
public s¢hool pupils to play at summer 
places for entertainment and dancing. 
Many high school music teachers accept 
engagements for their orchestras and 
bands. This enables the supervisor to 
conduct .a company of pupils who have 
been playing together for several seasons, 
and the young people are extremely eager 
to accept opportunities of this kind. 

In one of our large cities a high school 
band furnishes music for the summer at 
a refined amusement park. The supervisor 
who takes advantage of opportunities of 
this kind finds that his orchestra or 
band class which is carried on during 
the school year is greatly strengthened 
and the pupils have an actual.demonstration 
of the possibilities of music work as a 
vocation. 


Other Opportunities 

HERE IS an opportunity for the 

supervisor who plays the piano to ac- 
company vocal and violin teachers and also 
to carry on ensemble classes. Two-piano 
work with four or eight hands js always 
popular. Nothing can take the place of 
four-hand playing for the development 
of piano sight-reading. Classes in vocal 
sight-reading can be organized. If the 
average choir or concert singer could be 
chown the value of a working knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of vocal 
sight-reading, many persons with fine voices 


would double their usefulness as choir 
and concert singers. The average grade 
teacher needs training in vocal sight-read- 
ing, and this group might form a nucleus 
for a class. The music supervisor has 
nearly an open field in vocal sight-reading 
teaching, as teachers of the voice often 
disregard this important side of vocal 
technic in favor of tone placement and song 
interpretation. Many-of the churches need 
deputy organists, pianists and singers for 
the summer months and an opportunity 
exists for substitute service of this kind. 
L HAVE dwelt upon the possibilities of 

securing professional work during the 
summer months. I have not dwelt upon 
the fact that many school teachers go into 
business enterprises in various lines in 
order to make money and get a change in 
type of work. Newton said that “a change 
of work is play.” 

An amazing number of supervisors go 
to summer schools of music and take 
various courses in school music method. 
One summer school in the East had over 
seven hundred public school music pupils 
registered last.summer and another had 
three hundred; and a school in the Middle 
West had over five hundred enrollments. 

Practically. every summer school of 
standing has courses in public school music. 
Music supervisors have been known to go 
back to certain summer schools to re- 
peat courses year after year. They enjoy 
keeping up with the trend of school music 
education. Acquaintanceships are made 
and retained, fresh inspiration js found, 
and enthusiasm is engendered for the com- 
ing season’s activities. The field of public 
school music has developed so broadly that 
an inspection of a summer school catalog 
of courses offered in school music is a 
revelation. Courses in sight reading from 
the elementary to the advanced grades, 
courses in ear training, courses in earlier 
and later elementary grade methods, Jun- 
ior High School and Senior High School 
methods, Band and Orchestra methods, 
Choral and Orchestra methods-and con- 
ducting courses in elementary theory, 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue and com- 
position, orchestration, courses in his- 
tory of music, literature of music, general 
appreciation, courses in folk dancing and 
others too numerous to mention. One 
university is offering sixty-nine separate 
courses in music for the summer session 
of 1926. 


How Business Helps 


The Teacher’s Degree 
DEGREE in public: school music is 
well worth having as the recipient 

has had a fine training in the many and 


In the summer months the good merchant, while customers 


are vacationing, 


orders for the busy season. The 


same thing—looking over new studies and 


uses his opportunity for taking stock and preparing 


Sood teacher will be doing the 
pieces for the coming 


season, thinking out new methods of adding interest to her work 


and storing up enthusiasm and vitality 


beauty of the summer mornings. 


by country walks in the 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


‘y e 
varied phases of the theory and p 
of school music teaching and also h 
to fulfill the requirements jn acader 
pedagogical subjects. % 

Every school music teacher who 
to advance in his chosen field shot 
cure a degree. Many supervisor 
pass cxaminations in certain elen 
courses and enter the advanced ¢ 
Credit can be obtained for proficie 
piano and vocal work. Some insti 
offer twenty-five semester hours of 
for these two subjects alone, _ 

The large cities insist that all can: 
for music positions must have high 
fications before they can be appoin 
teachers and supervisors. A compar 
small number of music superyiso 
meet these requirements and consec 
there are very few candidates for 
positions. The ambitious supervis: 
easily secure a better position by 
stock of his professional equipmer 
this is found to be inadequate he 
make up this deficiency by going to st 
school. The scientific budget for 
school man contains an item callir 
expenditures for higher training. 
it is a hardship for the small sé 
supervisor to spend his time and 
for this necessary training, yet it 
opens the way to future advancemer 
recognition, 


School and Summering : 


M‘*S Y summer music schools at 
uated in summering places ; 
combination of recreation and pleas 
study is thus afforded. The rate 
boarding and tuition are not high ar 
conditions are ideal for enthusiastic 
Many persons who may feel that th 
son’s work has tired them out rec 
these surroundings and turn in and 
with fresh enthusiasm throughow 
summer session. I know of a wome 
pervisor who traveled over a hu 
miles a day to attend classes at a su 
school, She did not need extra c 
credit as she was a post-graduate st 
She enjoyed the contact with the wor 
the school. The illness of her 
mother made it necessary for her t 
turn home every night. a 
Another peculiar reaction te sul 
school life is the desire to practice 
study more intensively than the co 
demand. Many supervisors who’ hax 
desire to practice piano at home, cl 
after the privilege to use the pr 
Pianos at summer school, and pay fo 
Privilege. Certain students _invar 
awaken the slumbers of the rest of 
student body by practicing on the s 
Pipe organ early in the morning. 1 
same students neglect opportu it 
good pipe organs for practice in 
home towns, : a 


New Inspiration 

We IS this renewed inspi 
enthusiasm that is engen 

the summer session for sch 
teachers? It is not easy to 


(Continued on page 607) 


JAT INTERPRETATION is to 
music what the soul:-is to the hu- 
man body may be accepted as a self- 
fact. No more is it to be ques- 
chan that the teaching of interpreta- 
suld be one of the main concerns of 
cher who sees in his calling more 
mere way of gaining a livelihood, 
ews his work as a means of deep- 
nd enriching the lives of those that 
nder his instruction. To what ex- 
owever, does the average teacher 
to act upon this perception? Does 
lly in any systematic, logical way 
is pupils in this all-important phase 
work, as he trains them in the de- 
‘technical performance for instance? 
not true that most of us teach the 
f interpretation in a scrappy, piece- 
vay? We direct the pupil, for in- 
to stress this note, to crescendo 
issage, to retard that one, and so 
confining ourselves to just the pas- 
, hand. We rarely, perhaps never, 
ma reason for the desired modifica- 
time or force; nor do we acquaint 
vith those broader principles of 
etation which he on his own initia- 
ight employ in future cases. If his 
instinct is strong enough, of course, 
ht be able after much chafing and 
wrestling, to co-ordinate these 
2d facts of interpretation, and to 
despite his teacher, a consistent ar- 
ryle of playing. The large majority 
endowed pupils, however, are con- 
{1 to flounder along painfully, con- 
themselves in the end that the more 
te aspects of their art are incom- 
ble, mysterious, wholly inaccessible 
lligence, thus weaving an extremely 
ient halo around the teacher’s head. 
2 might as well awake to the fact 
iulos, in our rationalistic world, are 
going out of style. 


Element of Mystery 


W IT is of course true that there 

an element of incommunciable 
y in any art, and particularly in the 
music. No one would be so fa‘uous 
end for instance that the finer spirit- 
alities of the really inspired artist’s 
; can be conveyed either by word 
printer's ink. But that merely em- 
s the necessity of conveying what 


conveyed with the utmost effective-_ 


of course we meet with the objec- 
at the systematized teaching of in- 
ation is impracticable, that the tal- 
lo not need it, while the untalented 
profit by it. But this objection is 
without force. For through proper 
tion, the former having already 
mind the broader aspects of gen- 
erpretative tendencies, will save him- 
ich aimless and time-consuming ex- 
ntation in the laboratory of his 
ractice; and the latter, having been 
t within reach of a finished and 
ent, if not genuinely artistic style 
ying, will go surprisingly far in 
of even the more recondite aspects 
sical interpretation. 

as groundless is the fear that the 
tion of concrete rules of expression 
encourage mental sloth on the play- 
rt, might indeed tend to turn an act 
itaneous self-expression into a mere 
istic performance. For with all 
\ the player may derive from such 
there are still enough of the finer 
of dynamic and rhythmic shading 
evolved within his own self to keep 


_ idling at his task, 
| 


By JEAN CORRODI MOOS 


A Practical Working Plan by an Experienced Teacher 


For one thing our system of notation 
is quite inadequate for recording the finer 
texture of the composer’s thought. Short 
notes, for instance, are often used in the 
bass and the accompaniment where sus- 
tained effects are evidently intended. Then 
the tempo indications are often very vague. 
An allegro, for instance, in an early classic 
composition, is taken far more slowly than 
the same tempo in our hectic age, and the 
same with an adagio. Bach, moreover, 
usually gives no tempo prescription at all, 
and within the body of a composition, too, 
there prevails the widest latitude as re- 
gards time and force variation. The earlier 
composers again gave no_ interpretative 
suggestions at all and the best edited com- 
positions today suggest no more than the 
broad ground colors of expression. 

A player may do all his copy demands 
and still arrive at no more than a dry, 
wooden performance. Of course, one might 
mentally add, he might also follow every 
rule ever invented and still play in the same 
fashion, But just as the modern composer 
or editor aids the student by giving in- 
terpretative signs, so rules of interpreta- 
tion extend this aid to those finer details 
where signs are inadequate. Best of all, 
they act as an incentive to self-expression. 

No performance can be truly artistic un- 
less the player resolves the composer’s 
musical thought in the crucible of his own 
mind and then sends it forth colored by 
the warmth of his own imagination. 
Where the imaginative fires burn low 
such rules will compel the student to weigh 
and analyze his reactions and reclaim his 
performance from the dreary morass of 
insipidity. 

Rhythm and Dynamics 
HE double aspect of musical inter- 
pretation involving on the one hand 
rhythm (modifications of time) and on the 


*the prevailing level of expression. 


other dynamics (modifications of force) 
is governed by two principles which indi- 
cate clearly the close relationship between 
these phases.’ The first might be called 
the principle of the Duality of Variations: 
when a change in time is demanded in a 
composition there is also a tendency to- 
wards a change of force. This is a rule 
that works both ways. An accelerando, 
for instance, usually invites a crescendo; 
a crescendo invites an accelerando, It 
needs must be well understood, however, 
that this principle covers only such broad, 
sweeping, well-sustained passages as show 
a pronounced development of mood. If 
it were carried into the minute, merely 
decorative details it might easily lead to 
caricature instead of sane artistic expres- 
sion. 

Of even greater practical import, be- 
cause more frequently sinned against, is 
the principle of the Relativity of Varia- 
tion: Every change, both of time and force, 
is conditioned ia amount and duration by 
This is 
especially true of dynamic changes. If 
the dynamic level is low, that is, if a com- 
position is prevailingly subdued, all changes 
are correspondingly attenuated, a cre- 
scendo calls for only a slight expression 
of tone, an accent requires but a gentle em- 
phasis, a forte indicates merely a moder- 
ate tone-volume. 

Conversely, in a spirited composition 
where the tone-level is higher, the dynamic 
changes are correspondingly more pro- 
nounced. This principle holds good, in a 
slightly different way, in time changes. 
The more marked the rhythm, especially 
in a fast tempo, the fewer and the slighter 
are the permissible time deviations. The 
less pronounced the rhythm, particularly 
in slow tempo, the more frequent and 
ample are the time variations. Co-ordina- 


tion of the means of expression is perhaps 


JEAN CORRODI MOOS 
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Making Your Playing Mean Something 


more often disregarded than any other 
artistic demand, though this disregard is 
the common cause of so much false senti- 
mentality, distortion and coarseness. 

With these two broad principles in mind 
we may now pass Gn to some of the more 
detailed rules of interpretation. First let 
us address ourselves to the element of 
time. Considerations of time enter into an 
interpretation under two aspecis, as tempo 
or permanent rate of speed on one hand 
and as temporary speed variations on the 
other. Little need be said regarding the 
former, since the metronome markings, 
now in almost universal use, make the 
composer’s intentions evident. Where no 
tempo indications are given, as in Bach, a 
warning against the prevailing mania for 
increasing the tempo to the point where 
the average hearer is swamped by a welter 
of sounds may not come amiss, Whether 
the performer is carried away by his de- 
sire to turn a polyphonic work into a mere 
means of exhibiting his executive prowess, 
or whether familiarity with its contents 
has rendered its comprehension easy to 
him, the result is the same to the average 
listener whose mind is unable to keep pace 
with what he hears. Much of Bach’s 
and other classic writers’ unpopularity 
would disappear if performers were to 
make.it a rule to play their works some- 
what slower than the tempo which would 
seem most natural, 


Diversity in Tempo 
S TO the ebb and flow of time with- 


in a composition, it is well to re- 
member that uniformity of time progres- 
sion is the fundamental fact in music, Yet 
in artistic music, when the emotional con- 
tent is preponderating, where the moods 
expressed have a wider range and are 
more finely diversified, uniformity of time 
is absolutely unbearable. A sensitive, deep- 
ly musical player, in fact, scarcely, ever 
plays even a single measure in mathemat- 
ically correct time. On the other hand, 
one can scarcely be too emphatic in de- 
nouncing the tempo distortions of, say, a 
Chopin performance, especially since it is 
well known that Chopin himself strongly 
discountenanced such spasmodic playing. 
Let us bear then in mind that liberty must 
be within the law, that the time rule, while 
it may be bent, may never be broken, and 
that the true artist is known by the re- 
finement of his coloring and not by his 
emotional outbursts. We may now enu- 
merate some of the more important con- 
ditions which demand tempo modification. 
Since abstract rules without exemplifi- 
cation bear but little weight, we shall use 
for the purpose of illustration two com- 
positions, of widely varying styles, so well 
known as to have become almost hackneyed 
compositions which combine with the ad- 
vantage of accessibility the advantage of 
being only moderately difficult. They are 
the first movement of the first Beethoven 


Sonata, Op. 2 No. 1, and the Chopin 
Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2. The 
numbers in the following specify the 


measures in which the illustrations may be 
found. B stands for Beethoven’s Sonata 
and C for Chopin’s Nocturne. Similar 
passages, as a rule, are mentioned but once. 

The tempo is accelerated : 

In ascending passages of melodic import: 
Bi2o-'C Aan6; 30-31. 

In running passages forming mere con- 
necting links: B 26-41; C9-12. 

Where passage work follows quiet mel- 
odic parts: B 26. 

At the end of passionate compositions: 
B 150. 
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The tempo is retarded: 

In descending passages of melodic im- 
port: B 7-8, 18-20; C2, 11, 28. 

At the close of song-like melodies : 
48; C12, 16, 24. 

In connecting links of melodic nature. 
B 18-19; C12. 

Before repetitions of important divisions : 
B 41-48, 99-100; C12 


B 47- 


The Climax 


N A crescendo leading to an extremely 

powerful climax: B 151-152; C31. 

At the end of long ornamentations : C 33. 

Before a pause: B 7-8; C 31-32; and be- 
fore the introduction of a strikingly new 
key: B80, 118, 541. 

In a contrasting song-like theme: 
48. j 

A specific refinement of these time re 
flections, employed with special frequency 
and charm in slow, melodic passages, 1s 
known as the Rubato. In modern music, 
especially since Chopin, it is all-pervading, 
though it is erroneous to attribute this style 
of playing exclusively to modern times, 
since C. P. E. Bach already describes it as 
“one hand appearing to play against time 
while the other strictly observes the beat.” 
This mode of time shading is usually re- 
Stricted to the smaller phrase members and 
is SO minute that, as suggested by the above 
quotations, it often does not involve the 
accompaniment. Essentially, it consists of 
a slight lingering on the important note of 
a phrase, followed, sometimes preceded, by 
a corresponding hurrying over the notes of 
less importance. It is a device so subtle 
that it can scarcely be subjected to rule, 
though like the just mentioned ritardando 
it also falls usually on the highest or long- 
est note of a. phrase, on a melodic turning 
point, a syncopation, a harmonic cue note, 
and so forth. Hence only a finely devel- 
oped rhythmical feeling can be relied upon 
to tell the player where to employ it effec- 
tively. Rightly employed it invests the 
playing with an elusive charm. Wrongly 
employed—as, alas, it all too often is—it 
divests the performance of all claim to 
beauty. 


B41- 


Dynamic Modifications 

UST as an artistic performance avoids 

uniformity of time progression so, and 
in still higher degree, must it avoid a uni- 
form dynamic level. In speaking of dyna- 
mic modifications, in fact, we touch upon 
the very essence of interpretation. For it 
is precisely the dynamic fluidity of music 
that makes it so pre-eminently the medium 
for carrying the constantly rising and fall- 
ing emotional currents from mind to mind. 
On the other hand this very potency warns 
us against exaggeration. For few students, 
few artists, even, seem to know the secret 
of the effectiveness of a low tone level, or, 
knowing it, possess the artistic stamina to 
withstand the lure of the sensuous fullness 
of the modern piano tone. There is, of 
course, room for heroic treatment, but 
none for heroics; and much of modern 
playing is little more.. Here again we 


FTER a great many misgivings as to the reason 
why my playing never seemed to be reliable when 
I attempted to play in public, I found, as though 


by inspiration, one of the reasons. 


The trouble was very largely in my left hand. 

When the blunder came, it was usually a left-hand 
My left hand simply did not play with the 
same confidence and assurance as my right hand. I 
sought to remedy this by practicing a great deal with 
I took the following studies and devoted 


blunder. 


my left hand. 
considerable time to them. 


School of Mechanism for the Left Hand, by J. B. 


Duvernoy. 


Fifteen Studies for Left Hand, by E. R. Kroeger. 


must insist upon moderation, refinement, 
subtlety in place of the tawdriness and 
crudeness so often encountered. 

Dynamic modifications may be viewed 
again under two aspects: the gradual 
change from one dynamic level to another 
(tone inflection ; crescendo diminuendo, and 
so forth) and the abrupt change from one 
degree of tone force to another (accent). 


Strictly speaking, there are few really 
abrupt explosive accents in expressive 
music. In the vast majority of cases the 


stress points rather represent the crest of 
a slight and gradually forming dynamic 
wave. Yet there is no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the minute dynamic 
approach towards and departure from the 
accent and the much more gradual and 
considerable increase and decrease of tone 
strength required in the crescendo and de- 
crescendo. 


Dynamic Inflections 
A] pele rules pertaining to dynamic inflec- 
tion are few, but all-important: 

Ascending passages are played crescendo; 
descending passages diminuendo: B 1-2, 1-7, 
26-32, 41-47, 7-8, 33-36. C2, 6, 30-32, 11, 
16,28, Only a few of innumerable illustra- 
tions of this rule can be given, for this per- 
haps the most comprehensive of all laws of 
interpretation, applicable alike to the shad- 
ing of a mere phrase or motive and the 
building up of a broad climax. So universal 
is its application, in fact, that exceptions 
are usually specifically indicated. In like 
manner accelerated passages are played cre- 
scendo, retarded passages decrescendo : B-26 
BY Fetch alilisn (O72. SESH S22, 1G) 

Melodic phrases are given on repetition 
with varying tone force: if the first be 
subdued the second is usually intensified ; if 
the first be emphatic, the second is calm: 
B 15-20, 41-47. C 9-10, 25-26, 29-30. 

Repetitions of single tones or short pat- 
tern figures must be shaded, usually made 
crescendo near the beginning and decre- 
scendo towards the end: C10, 32. The 
rule finds ‘especially frequent application 
in the treatment of the bass: B 2-6, 21-2, 
93-4, 

Accents naturally divide themselves into 
two classes, the regularly recurring meas- 
ure Or metric accent and the more or less 
irregularly appearing rhythmic accent. 
The former must always be at least felt, 
if not clearly marked, and is of practically 
uniform strength throughout a composi- 
tion, while the latter is not only irregular 
in recurrence but also variable in strength. 
Where the metric accent is obscured in the 
melody, by cross rhythms or by persistent 
syncopation, it must be at least suggested 
by the accompaniment: B 16-20, 73-80, C 
Si YP 

The rhythmic accent may or may not 
coincide with the metric accent. In case 
of coincidence the stress on the initial note 
of the measure is enhanced B 2, 7, 22, 47. 
In the Chopin Nocturne this coincidence 
on the third beat of the measure throughout 
the composition has induced Riemann to 


propose the shifting of the measure bar 
to what is now the middle of the measure. 
_ The highest note of a phrase, or of a 
passage, receives a rhythmic accent: B 2, 
Fi 36) Al Gul 3) 29 i Anmexceptionnte 
this rule, however, is frequently met with 
in Beethoven’s works, where often, after 
an ascending passage when a climactic ac- 
cent is expected, the composer expressly 
prescribes a sudden piano, a refinement em- 


ployed so frequently, especially in_.his 
maturer works, as to become almost a 
mannerism. 


The longest note of a phrase must be 
accentuated; B«Z, 7, 15) 22,47, Gil. 2 25; 
A melodic dissonance, especially if it forms 
a syncopation, must be stressed: B 20, 22. C 
6, 32. Harmonically important notes, espe- 
cially in the bass, if introducing a modula- 
tion, receive more weight: B 15, 27—32, 54, 
A, AG 

The initial note of a descending phrase, 
even if it falls on a weak beat, is slightly 
emphasized: B 20, 41, 83. C 6. The first 
note of a repeated passage figure is slightly 
accented as exemplified, for instance, 
throughout the first Cramer Study. Often 
the distinguishing of such pattern notes 
in the bass as well as in the upper parts, 
bring into relief an otherwise hidden 
melodic outline, and raises otherwise mean- 
ingless, empty passage-work above the level 
of mere ornamentation. 

To this brief survey of the rules of in- 
terpretation much more, of course, might 
be added. For instance, an expressive 
rendering often demands not only proper ac- 
centuaticn but the withholding of dynamic 
force, the case practically always at phrase 
endings. Also suggestions might be given as 


‘to the dynamic relations of the different 


parts. Enough, however, has been said to 
point the pupil in the right direction. At any 
rate no slavish following even of such rules 
as have here been offered is intended, but 
rather the free play of the individual imag- 
ination. There is no such thing as “the one 
and only interpretation” of a given composi- 
tion. It was Wagner who said, “If only 
one correct rendition were possible the ex- 
ecutive artist would be a monkey.” No 
two artists interpret the same work the 
same way, for an artistic performance is 
not a mere reproduction ; it is a re-creation. 

However, although initiative jmust be 
fostered in the pupil, so recondite a matter 
as artistic interpretation should not be left 
wholly to private devices. Unquestionably 
the inexperienced player needs to be 
launched in the right direction. Nor should 
this be long deferred. No senseless strum- 
ming, not even in the beginning, should be 
tolerated. Intelligent phrasing, accentua- 
tion, and some degree of dynamic shading 
can be taught simply as easily as the sec- 
ond grade. Then in the medium grades, 
the finer details can be explained. How 
that is to be done depends upon circum- 
stances. The pupil for instance, may be 
asked to recite in one lesson the rules of 
one division, those concerning tempo accel- 
eration, for example. For the next les- 


Watching the Left Hand 


By Amos Wright 


Philipp. 


are that way, you know, 


article, 


Ten Melodious Study Pieces, by A. Sartorio. 
Studies for Left Hand Alone, by A. Sartorio. 
Left Hand Technic (Gradus ad 


Left Hand Alone, by Berkedal-Barford. 


This did a great deal of good, I must confess, but 
yet my left hand still erred. Possibly this was due to 
some fault in my early training. Possibly it was due to 
the fact I was very strong right-handed. Some people 


However, the thing that actually cured me is so sim- 
ple that I am almost ashamed to incorporate it in an 
When I was playing a composition, I formed 


Parnassum), by I. 


son, using the less detailed P. 
he may write into the Beet 
ment here, employing the expr 
demanded by the illustrations 
Or, using the more fully noted 
Lebert Edition, he may be required’ 
plain the expression marks given | 
basis of these rules. Finally he m 
edit a piece he has well in hand, ; 
again in the light of these rules, tho: 
details which even the best ediftens | 
contain. The same procedure may | 
lowed with the remaining rules, 

The teacher, however, may also oy 
among his pupils a class or a musi 
ary club, where this and similar 1 
like phrasing, ornamentation, histor 
so forth, may be much more intere 
pursued than with individual pupi 
that case Klauwell’s remarkably cle 
concise On Musical Execution or 
tiani’s more ambitious The Princit 
Expression in Piano Playing may y 
made the basis of the work. 

In some consistent and systemati 
interpretation must be taught if the 1 
aims at genuinely fruitful work. 
study must not be a mere drill. Of 
we must perform the task of the m 
But, let us perform it with a forwarc 
ing mind. Let us aim at a real educ 
development where one step leads lo 
to another, where there is no lost 1 
where the pupil is directed fro 
tangible to less tangible aesthetic 
by sane, clear precepts. 


Test Questions on Mr. Moos’s Art 
1. What are the advantages 
gained by learning rules of expré 

2. What two rules have to dc 
the relation between rhythm and dyn 

3. Which tendencies are to be ov 
in time interpretations and which e 
aged? 

4. How can one distingule b 
“heroic treatment” and “heroics.” 
should, be avoided? 

5. In what ways do a thorough | 
edge of the rules of expression t 
increase initiative ? 


Substitute “music” for art. 
these words of Elbert Hubbard 
ring true. “Around every at. 
are found young men m velv 
who smoke countless cigarettes, 
off opinions about this great ma 
that, and prate prosaically in 
monotone of the Beautiful. Some 
these young persons give lectur 
‘Art As I Have Found It; but ¢ 
be deceived by this—the art tha 
is probably being produced by - 
shy, redheaded men who work 
top floor, and whom you can fin 
with the help of a search-qwar’ 
(Hubbard, himself, preferred to 
in the spotlight ; but—he worker 


bisid 


the habit of always watching my left hand and { 
no attention to my right hand, 
left hand played the notes correctly, the r 
would follow automatically. 


I then saw 


It was a great surprise to find how milan th 


hand part. 


of pupils; 


really helped me in correcting the mistakes in th 
Take any composition you know by. 
ory and play it through two or three times, 
eyes fixed on the left hand and not on the : 
and see how much your left hand gains in — 
After you have played it a number of times 
try playing the same composition with your 

I told this to my teacher, who tried it wi 
and he reports that results were « 


= CX = 


“This department is 
technical pro 


Whole-Tone Scale Cross Rhythms 


. Please give the notation for the 
jle-tone scale, also brief informa- 
; concerning its origin and use. 
t used in all keys, as our diatonic 


e is used? : 
How should the measures in 
“Dowell’s Scotch Poem be taught, 
vhich six notes are played against 
r? ss, a. 


‘+t would be difficult to discover who 
ad the whole-tone scale, although it 
y first appeared in Russia. Exten- 
> has been made of it by Debussy 
other French impressionists. Like 
omatic scale, it is indeterminate in 
, belonging to no particular dia- 
ale, and therefore employed in con- 
with all of them. 

notation depends upon the key in 
t is used. With C major, it would 
ted thus: 


SSS ee 


r scales, sharps and flats in the sig- 
will provide for their respective 


Practice these measures with the 
separately, as though they were 
in 4/4 time, and giving a strong 
to each beat. If this rhythm be 
‘mly in mind, there will be no diff- 
a putting the hands together, at first 
e accent of each beat still strongly 
|, as follows: 


_ Technical Points 
{. Should the second and fifth fin- 


's keep in a quiet position while 
» third and fourth fingers are ex- 
iting a trill? 

2. What technical studies should 
‘ive after a pupil is through with 
non and both Pishnas? 

3. 1 have been drilling on the 
‘omatie scale with some pupils for 
ir years, and their speed does not 
rease. They are practicing enough. 
vt is the reason ? WwW. f 


The second and third fingers should 
pt relaxed, but may follow the 
s of the hand as it rotates from 
side with the trill. 

he way, it is better to trill, when- 
»ssible, with alternate fingers, rather 
onsecutive ones: 1 and 3, 2 and 4, 
5; since this method secures more 
m in the finger motions. 

I advise you to select exercises that 
t the pupil’s need from Mastering 
ues and Arpeggios by James Francis 
and at the same time to apply these 
es by giving advanced studies, such 
se of Cramer and Clementi. 

I see no reason why the chromatic 
should lag behind other scales in 
unless your pupils are practicing it 
tiffness in the wrist. Have them 
e slowly, with constant attention to 
ston of the wrist muscles, and speed 
follow naturally in due course of 


> 


Questions Answered Department. 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 
designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not 


plems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Various Problems 


1. What shall I do with a pupil 
who has been studying about a half 
year, and who has been getting along 
well until recently? Though she 
knows the notes in the book and on 
the piano, she always strikes the 
wrong keys. Can this be attributed 
to carelessness? Slow practice doesn't 
seem to remedy the fault at all. 

2. What should I give a pupil who 
has just completed Beyer’s book and 
finds Burgmiiller, Op. 100, too dif- 
ficult ? 

3. What would you advise me to do 
with an adult pupil who, though 
playing the piano for three years, 
and practicing much, has fingers that 
are stiff? Miss J. 


(1) Insist upon the pupil’s playing 
everything with the hands separately for 
at least a week before the hands are put 
together. When the latter is done, teach 
her to criticise her own work. Have her 
watch for her own mistakes, and when she 
detects one, let her mark a circle around it 
with a blue pencil that is always kept 
handy for the purpose. Perhaps the most 
valuable thing which we can give our 
pupils is this very habit of self-criticism! 

(2) You might try-Engelmann’s Selected 
Primary Studies, Books 1 and 2, or Bil- 
bro’s Short Melody Etudes. 

(3) The difficulty probably lies more in 
her wrists than in her fingers; I should 
emphasize exercises for loosening the 
wrist muscles. Also, have her practice scales 
and arpeggios with the metronome, grad- 
ually increasing the speed as she gains in 
facility. If she does not respond to such 
treatment, you will do well to restrict her 
to pieces which do not require much rapid- 
ity of execution. 


Player Pianos 


I notice in The Teachers’ Round 
Table of November, 1925, that a 
teacher has referred to a player piano 
as a curse to one of her pupils, be- 
cause of its hard action. I use a 
player piano a great deal, and prefer 
it because of its unusually easy ac- 
tion, also because, in this case, it hap- 
pens to have an unusually good tone. 
It seems to me that the player ac- 
tion is more apt to “limber up the 
keys,”’ than to make the action hard. 
When I am oceasionally ‘‘musically 
hungry,” and craye music beyond my 
ability, I find great satisfaction in 
using the rolls. It is surprising 
what expression you can get with the 
rolls when you really try to listen for 
the parts that you wish to bring out. 
Musical skill may also be applied to 
the pedals and levers of the player 
part, as well as to the keys when 
playing by hand. There is of course 
danger that some less enthusiastie 
pupils may become lazy, and use the 
rolls too much; but an occasional 
performance of some difficult classic 
may be very helpful as well as enjoy- 
able. 

I am sure that all player pianos 
need not necessarily be a curse to a 
pupil RS Va 


Since there are many different makes of 
player pianos, there are all varieties of 
action, from easy to hard, from good to 
bad, according to maker and price. I 
heartily agree with the correspondent that 
the piano player may be an inestimable 
boon to music students, or, for that matter, 
to music lovers in general, by bringing 
them into close touch with music that 
would otherwise be inaccessible: sym- 
phonies, overtures, concertos, and the like. 
In my college classes I make constant use 
of player pianos for the reasons just 
stated. It would be an ideal condition, in- 
deed, if every piano teacher had in his 
studio a player of the higher type to em- 


ploy with the pupils for illustrations and 
examples. 
A Mature Student 


I started piano when thirteen 
years old, and studied, under a poor 


teacher, until I reached the fifth 
book of Mathews’ course. When I 
was twenty-five, I started again— 


teaching myself with the assistance 
of the Erupr. I have not been able 
to continue steadily until now, when 
I can give three or four hours a day 
to practice. Last January I started 
vocal lessons. 

This is the question which is con- 
suming much of my energy; all of 
my friends tell me that I am insane 
to attempt to make a pianist of my- 
self at my age, which is twenty-nine. 
Please, please tell me if this is so? 
I want to become proficient because 
I love it and cannot tolerate poorly 
played music. 

I am teaching my boy, nine years 
old, and of course must keep ahead 
of him. My ultimate aim is to be- 
come a piano teacher. Mrs. A. L, L. 


It is quite impossible for me to judge, 
without meeting a piano student and hear- 
ing her play, just what her capabilities 
are and how far she may progress, since 
such results depend on so many different 
factors—limberness of the playing muscles, 
size and condition of the fingers, facility 
in reading music, interpretative ability, 
amount of practice, and so forth. But 
from your description, I can see no earthly 
reason why you should not become a pro- 
ficient player and general musician, pro- 
vided you stick to the job, and keep up 
your enthusiasm. There are but two rea- 
sons why a mature pupil may not succeed: 
first, because her fingers may have lost 
some of their suppleness, and second, be- 
cause she is apt to chafe at the necessary 
burden of practice. Of these the latter 
réason is by far the most potent. 

But with your background of early 
study, and with your ardent desire to learn, 
both of these objections should vanish; 
and if you really work hard, I prophesy 
for you a successful musical career. You 
may not become a virtuoso, but you ought 
to become an excellent player and teacher. 
Also, do not confine yourself to piano or 
vocal practice. Study musical history, form, 
theory; and hear all the good music that 
comes your way. 


The Hand Touch 


Please tell me what to do for a 
pupil whose fingers, hands, wrists 
and arms are stiff? She is twelve 
years old, and has been studying 
musie for about five years. 

Another pupil, about the same age, 
insists that she connot play without 
holding her wrists high ; and the first 
joints of her fingers ‘‘break in.” 

Is wrist staccato played by lifting 
the hand quickly from the keys and 
throwing it back in the old-fashioned 
way, as though the wrist were a 
hinge? M. L. M. 


The answer to all your questions is re- 
laxation. Begin by having the pupil hang 
her arm down by her side, with the 
shoulder low, and all the arm muscles re- 
laxed. Now, grasp the pupil’s wrist and 
raise it slowly up to playing position, 
meanwhile sustaining the dead weight of 
the arm, with her hand hanging limply 
downward. 

Next, the pupil should practice the hand 
touch, Starting with fingers on the keys, 
iet her throw her hand loosely from the 
wrist so that each finger in turn sounds a 
key, while the wrist jumps wp an inch or 
two. At the beginning of each stroke the 
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wrist should be about level with the hand 
and forearm. 

Such exercises ought to cure the first 
pupil of stiffness, and the second of hold- 
ing her wrists too high. If, in the hand 
touch, the key is released at the exact in- 
stant that the tone is heard, the result is 
the hand staccato about which you 
Pulling the hand back from the wrist is 
seldom employed by modern pianists, since 
it is an unnecessary motion, involving a 
stiffness of the wrist. 


ask. 


Mozart’s Sonatas 

1. Please give the correct metro- 
nome markings for the different move- 
ments of Mozart’s Sonata in A-major. 

2. Is the pedal supposed to be used 
in all the sonatas? Ss. M. 

(1) First movement: 
Theme and first four variations, 


ah == 603 


ate Bete: \ 

Fifth variation, J — 88. 

Sixth variation, 5 Sau OSs 
Second movement : p| ==s120: 
Third movement : ’ == ky? 

(2) In Mozart’s works the pedal should 
be sparingly used, and never when the 
blurring of a melody or of harmonies that 
do not sound well together results. It may 
well be employed to help the rhythmic 
accentuation, or to increase the richness of 
the chords, as in this passage from the last 
movement of the Sonata in A-major: 


Ra: # 


“Beneath these flowers I dream a 
silent chord. I cannot wake my own 
strings to music; but under the hands 
of those who comprehend me, I be- 
come an eloquent friend. Wanderer, 
ere thou goest, try me. The more 
trouble thou takest with me, the more 
lovely will be the tones with which I 
shall reward thee.’ 

—Rosert SCHUMANN. 


“Tempo should be in the blood. If 
it is not you may be sure that the other 
intentions of the composer will be 
bungled.” —GRIEG. 
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BUI RE HAD EAGEN DALE 
CHOCOLATE 


MASsENET begins the foreword to his 
“Recollections” with this charming anec- 
dote—here somewhat abbreviated: 

“T have been often asked whether I put 
together the recollections of my life from 
notes jotted down from day to day. To 
tell the truth I did, and this is how I be- 
gan the habit of doing so regularly. 

“My mother—a model wife and mother, 
who taught me the difference between right 
and wrong—said to me on my tenth birth- 
day : : 

‘“Here is a diary. And every night be- 
fore you go to bed, you must write down 
what you have seen, said or done during 
the day. If you have said or done any- 
thing wrong, you must confess it in writ- 
ing in these pages. Perhaps it will make 
you hesitate to do wrong during the day.’ 

“Once when I was alone, in search of 
some distraction I amused myself by 
foraging in the cupboards where I found 
some squares of chocolate. I broke off a 
square and munched it. I have said some- 
where that I am greedy. I don’t deny it. 
Here’s another proof. 

“When evening came and I had to write 
the account of the day, I admit that J 
hesitated a moment about mentioning the 
delicious square of chocolate. But my con- 
science, put to the test in this way, con- 
quered, and I bravely recorded my derelic- 
tion in the diary. 

The thought that my mother would read 
about my misdeed made me rather shame- 
faced. She. came in at that very moment 
and saw my confusion; but directly she 
knew the cause she clasped me in her 
arms and said: 

“*You have acted like an honest man, 
and I forgive you. All the same, that is 
no reason why you snould ever again eat 
chocolate on the sly!’ 


“Later on, when I munched other and 
better chocolate, I always obtained per- 
mission,” 


There is no public for serious music 
performed indifferently or badly; and yet 
it is precisely for this non-existent section 
of the public ‘that nine concerts out of ten 
are designed.—APppLeBy MATTHEWS. 


FAINT, LADY, FAINT 


“Oscar Cometrant in Le Piano et les 
Pianistes, tells a story which seems im- 
probable but which he declares to be abso- 
lutely authentic,” says Mme. Landowska 
in a chapter on “Virtuosi” in her “Music 
of the Past.” 

“A certain great pianist, as admirable a 
performer as he was a skilful self-adver- 
tiser, conceived the idea of paying women 
twenty francs a concert: to pretend to faint 
from pleasure’in the midst of a fantaisie 
played so fast that it would have been 
humanly impossible to bring it to a con- 
clusion. Once, at Paris, one of the women 
paid to faint, missed her cue and fell into a 
deep sleep while the pianist played Weber’s 
Concerto. Counting upon this woman’s 
fainting-spell to interrupt the finale of that 
composition, he had taken it at an impos- 
sible tempo. What to do in this interest- 
ing case? Muddle it, like a vulgar pianist, 
or pretend to forget? No, he simply 
played the rdle which should have been 
filled by the fainter and fainted himself. 

“The crowd pressed about the pianist, 
doubly phenomenal because of his light- 
ning execution and of his sensitive organ- 


ization. He was carried into the foyer, 
the men applauding madly, the women 
waving their handkerchiefs; and the 


‘fainter’ waking up fainted—perhaps really 
this time—in despair at not having pre- 
tended to faint.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


THE GENEROSITY OF THEODORE THOMAS 


Grorce P. Upton, who knew Theodore 
Thomas very well, speaks highly of the 
great conductor’s character, in his Musical 
Memories. Thomas was conspicuously 
loyal to his friends. 

“An instance of loyalty to an old friend 
was shown in the last days of Carl Berg- 
mann,” says Upton. “He and Bergmann 
had been intimately associated in the 
Mason-Thomas chamber concerts. Each 
recognized the musical ability of the other. 
They were, in fact, the pioneers who pre- 
pared the way for others. They did the 
hard unprofitable work of breaking the 
ground from which others have reaped 
rich harvests. In time, however, 
mann grew jealous of Thomas. He was 
a splendid musician, but personally a weak 
man. He put many obstacles in Thomas’s 
way and greatly annoyed him; but when 


Berg- 


Thomas had an orchestra of his own their 
roads diverged. 

“Bergmann, meanwhile, was the victim 
of his own weaknesses. He alienated his 
friends and sank lower and lower. One 
evening Thomas went to a restaurant much 
frequented by musicians, and, upon enter- 
ing, found Bergmann in a wretched plight, 
with the crowd making sport of him. His 
temper blazed up at once as he thought of 
what Bergmann had been in his better 
days. He advanced and rebuked the crowd 
in an outburst of wrath, of which he was 
capable at times, and threatened to thrash 
the lot of them if they did not let their 
victim alone. ‘Respect the Bergmatn that 
was, if you have have no respect for the 
Bergmann that is,’ he thundered. The 
crowd slunk away, and Thomas then took 
Bergmann home, though he had long be- 
fore forfeited all claim upon his friend- 
ship. The incident shows the man.” 


CHOPIN'S BREAK WITH GEORGE SAND 


‘CHOPIN’s romantic relationship with 
George Sand came to an end in 1844, when 
the composer’s weak health had been fur- 
ther enfeebled by the death of his father. 
Alice M. Diehl in her Musical Memories, 
quoting Karasowski and Count Tarnowski, 
gives the following reason for the break: 

“George Sand wrote a novel, ‘Lucrezia 
Floriani,’ in which she was supposed to 
depict herself as the heroine, and Chopin 
as the selfish, sickly, and jealous Prince 
Karol, who repays the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the artist ‘la Floriana’ by so 
tormenting her that she dies. 

“Whether Chopin suspected the truth of 
the portraiture is not known. But it was 


stated by several of those who were likely 
to know and be truthful, that he was asked 
to assist in the correction of the proofs; 
and that the young Dudevants, her. chil- 
dren, said on one occasion: ‘Surely you 
know, Monsieur Chopin, that Prince Karol 
is Ne 

“Madame Sand and her friends denied 
that this was true, and cited traits in the 
Prince which no one could have attributed 
to Chopin. 

““So little. is Karol the portrait of a 
great artist,’ she said, ‘that Chopin, reading 
the manuscript day by day on my desk, 
never for one moment dreamt of such a 
thing—he, the most suspicious of beings.’ ” 


MUSIC FOR THE MOVIES 


Most first-class moving-picture theatres 
nowadays employ first-class musical di- 
rectors who, in addition to conducting the 
orchestra, frequently arrange and adapt the 
orchestral music incidental to the feature 
picture. 

It calls for intensive work, especially 
when the screen drama happens to be based 
on an opera, such as “La Bohéme.” Re- 
cently the writer sat beside Andrea Setaro, 
a fine musician formerly of Philadelphia 
and now musical director of the St. Fran- 
cis Theatre in San Francisco, and watched 
him at work over Puccini’s masterpiece. 

It was only a few days before the per- 
formance. We sat in a small projection 
room under the stage while the preview 
before us enrolled a “Bohéme” that had 
little or nothing to do with either Murger’s 
novel or Puccini’s opera. Setaro was in 
despair. “No Cafe Momus,” he groaned. 
“No chance to play Musetta’s Waltz! The 
public will be furious if we leave it out!” 


Nevertheless, he went on plugging at his 
curious task. 

With a stop-watch beside him, he was 
timing each bit of the, action, second by 
second, scribbling notes on each episode as 
it came, 

These notes he took to his sanctum sanct- 
torum and set to work on his score. A 
few days later it was finished. Out of 
fourteen separate editions of Boheme 
selections, he had pieced together a pastic- 
cio to fit the picture, working all day and 
all night long and conducting performances 
in the meanwhile. When he failed to find 
what music he needed in the printed selec- 
tions, he took bits from the original opera 
score and re-orchestrated them in manu- 
script. With amazing adroitness he had 
adopted Puccini’s music to screen needs 
that Puccini never anticipated. Even 
Musetta’s Waltz found a place! 

Not since the days of Handel have 
musicians been called upon to do work of 
this kind at such lightning speed. 


Criticism wears itself out to discover 
something always new in the classics 
(luckily the dead cannot speak) and some 


indispensable defects in the moderns (un- 
fortunately, the living talk too much) — 


Musica, News anp Heracp. 


_ walk out on the stage, look < 


THE FASCINATING D, 


HALtvy is remembered as 
of “La Juive’ and as the 
Paris Conservatoire of Bizet, Gc 
Saint-Saéns, among others, 
father-in- a of Bizet. He 
shone as a writer but for | 
music. The French critic, § 
has written of him: 4 

“Halévy had a natural talent 
which he cultivated and 
study, by a taste for readi 
always gratified in the inter 
in his ae in public a : 


midst of the various noises 
or the conversation of the 
if he had no part in it. He 
Poetry and prose, and he re 
turbable attention while peoph 
talked. 


mology, and had a_ perfect 
dictionaries. It was often diffiew 
to find a word; for on openi 
ary somewhere near the word 


some other, no matter what, é 
read that, then another and | ar 


altogether.” 


“The most important thing it 
your self-possession is to forg 
dience and play for yourselagt 


and walk straight over to it. 
find your friends in the hall. 


In a book of “Neate M 
crowded with good things, Geor 
tells us that, of the great pi 
came to Chicago during his 
“Rubinstein was master of #1 
comes back to me most vividl 
certs at Aiken’s Theatre in 
Wieniawsky, and with Louise 
Louise Liebhart, two mediocre 
He was the Jupiter Tonans_ 
board. x 

“His personal appearance w 
sive. He was athletic in mould 
was large, and his hair luxur 
dant and carelessly worn. — 
were rugged, reminding one 
the portraits of Beethoven who 
resembled in some of his traits 
acter. He was outwardly a 
man, with a face as rigid as 
almost utterly ignored audien 
more frantic the applause th 
was he to recognize it. It was 
he was disturbed ‘by the idk 
people that he recognized 
those recognized under suc 
were not likely to forget the n 

“He was a man of strong » 
in performance they were tem 
dominant artistic nature. He 
with tremendous power, som 
such vehemence as threatened 
the wires; and, on the othe 
melody-playing was charac 
delightful singing quality. F 
his energy, which someti 
ferocious, he still had great b 
When it is considered that he 
thing from memory, and that 
embraced hundreds of com, 
piano alone, as well as concer: 
he never practiced, only now a 
ing to the piano to run over a 
ures of a piece he had not pl 
long time, his great talent > 
appreciated.” 
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characteristic style. Play slowly and with exaggerated expression. Grade 2 
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One of the most popular of al) American drawing-room 
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WuRUIZER 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


_ Studio Grand 


se aac eT 


Sweet Breath 
and a 
Clean Mouth 


are immediate results of the regular 


use of WRIGLEY’S chewing sweets. 


And further results, that show later, 
ares cleaner, sounder teeth, better 
digestion, a general improvement in 


health! 


Particles of food that remain in the teeth are 
loosened and carried away. Then the mouth 


is cleansed delightfully by the antiseptic action 
Payments extended over : 
S fs ena of the flavoring extract. 


When you use Wrigley’s, the flavor lasts 


This exquisite little studio grand and the benefit lasts. 
is only four feet nine inches long, 
and fits in almost anywhere. Yet And best of all, the cost is small! 


it possesses the striking beauty 
and unexcelled tone that for 
more than 200 years have made MEA peat 
Wurlitzer the outstanding name in 

the musical field. 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO Co. + DeKalb, Lil. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


& 


Pew FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


It contains 10 beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Grands showing 
how wonderfully these instruments fit 
into small rooms. You should have it. 


This sanitary package brings Wrigley’s 
to you fresh, clean and full flavored 


tudio Peo his $295 and up. With playet action $445 and up. 
Wurlitzer Grands up to $5000. 


All prices f.0.b. factory nec 
- G56 { ) 
Please mention J} HE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Prize Contest 


Twenty-Five Prizes Open to All Etude Readers 7 
“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING 


What Can You Say on This Subject? 


OR years Ture Erupe Music Macazine has devoted a CONDITIONS 
(Op 4 S 1 1 i oO } 1Cz ; 
3 ee ea eOnes of ee = ease ey e musical The contest closes December 3ist, 1926. All manuscripts must be in 
training 1s of great value to the child in developing rapid Office ate nM miethae dale: a 


thinking, accuracy, self-discipline, memory, good taste, 
muscular, mental and nerve co-ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ attention the opinions 
of many of the greatest thinkers of the time, pointing to 
the fact that the training received in the study of the art, 
particularly in the study of an instrument (including the 
voice), has a very great significance in the fields of Relig- 
ion, Education, Sociology, preparation of the mind for 
higher accomplishments in Art, Science and Business, in 
Musical Therapeutics, and other inspirational themes. 
Now we should like to have an opportunity to print the 
boiled-down opinions of some of our readers upon the sub- 


Anyone may contribute. It is not,limited to subscribers to Tue Erune. 
The Essays must be between three and four hundred words in length. Be 


The Essays must be written on one side of the sheets of paper. Kir 
write as legibly as possible. When feasible have the Essay typewritten, — 


Address “Tuer Erupr Prize Essay Contest,” 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Erupe Music Mas: 


Be sure to put your name and address at the top of each page of manuser 


Essays accompanied by return postage will be returned. All others will 
destroyed within one month after the closing of the contest. ; 


When the opinion of the Judges is divided between the merits of 
approximately exeellent manuscripts, neatness of appearance, clearness 


ject at the head of this column. 


expression, and punctuation will be taken into consideration. 


PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE— A MUSICAL LIBRARY. Valued at One 
Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore 
Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute this prize. 


PIAN® 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. Perry.$2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward B. Perry. bode 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, Jas. F. Cooke 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, Josef Lhevinne. . *60 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing, A. F. 


CHES OMI 3. TiO ORES Leo Ch AER Ee 50 
Piano Playing and Piano» Questions Answered, Joscf 

EL OF PUGH as PR Ne he OR eo ee 00 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play them, Chas. 

VEE WH URS es ee 2.00 
Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah Brandt. 1.00 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. Bowman... 1.50 
The Embellishments of Music, L. A. Russell... o.....05. 1.25 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt............ E25: 
Pianoforte Study, Alex: McArthur. .....c..-cccsecceces 1.50 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg.............+. 1.50 
GENERAL 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians............ $20.00 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and Grotesques, Jas. 

ELSI CRCT Ree Ake Tames NE te 85 DEIR oe ee es A A a 50 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad, Louis C. 

ch ee ee A See LAL RU ERS Bhs Beta ae ye conn ae 1.00 
Phesbicst Violin verre otergil arc. eecier see eek. 1.50 
Music iand *Morals wee Hiagwauss.an a ae. eet. 2.25 
Music Study in Germany, Amy Fa,...-.22.2.0...5 sees 2.00 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music and Music Teach- 

rE cunMy Biot Tike Oe SHKGG) DAML aESRS OE NGERA Sumatera code anette Geto A 1.50 
Musie-and i Cultire, GarlsVilena. see. ee ne 2p 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, F. W."Wodell...........+ 2.00 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing, J. Cree Fisher. 2.00 
The Education of the Music Teacher, Thos. Tapper..... 1.75 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harriette Brower...... 2.00 
Business Manual for Music Teachers, Geo. C. Bender.... 1.25 


How to Understand Music, in 2 volumes, W..S. B. Mathews 4.00 
2 


Musical Progress, Henry T, Finckc.s on- ces oer ss = 2.00 
Musical Mosaics, WA BrawcisnG Gest: oa eee ee trys 2.00 
Indian Music ‘Lecture, Carlos Tiroqer:.....0. +--+ ->: .50 
HISTORICAL 

Standard History of Music, Jas. F. Cookc......++...-. $1.50 
Complete History of Music, W. J. Baltsell............. 2.25 
BIOGRAPHILCAI 

Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani..... $2.00 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians, WW, Francis Gates........ 2.00 
Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke........... 
Life Stories of Great Composers, R. A. Streatficld...... 225 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, 4. Ehrlich. 2.50 
Portrait Biographies : 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, 4. S. Garbett....  .75 
Gallery of Eminent Musicians, 4. S. Garbett......... 75 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities, A. S. Garbett......... 75 
Great Men and Famous Musicians on the Art of Music, 


Jas FCO ORE 2 aie itiag wine eae ee Ne eR aA 2.25 
THEORY 
Harmony Book for Beginners, Preston W. Orem........ $1.25 
Theory and Composition of Music, Preston W. Orem.... 1.25 
A Treatise on Instrumentation, EB. Prout................ 1.00 
MirsicalsBormsi Ernest Lateran: mci aoe eatin 1.00 
Ear Training, Arthur VGH ge ROLL FOR SMO MAG NPP meas ESO 1.00 
Primer of Facts:About Music, M@. G. Evans............. .60 
VOIGk 


Great Singers on the Art of Singing, Jas. F. Cooper..... $2.25 
What the Vocal Student Should Know, Nicholas Douty.. 1.00 
Howto Sing, Liisa teiracsuiy ae acess cen ene: 2.00: 


‘the opinion of the Judges deserve 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Musical Library va 
at. Fifty Dollars (350. 00) 


This library may be selected { 
the foregoing list to the total of ] 
Dollars. B 


THIRD PRIZE 
Twenty-five Dollars 


FOURTH PRIZE =_— 
Fifteen Dollars Cash. © 


FIFTH PRIZE 
Ten Dollars Cash. 

ADDITIONAL PRIZES 
For the next ten Essays whi 


ognition, a Cash Prize of Five Doll 
cacti will be awarded. 


Following this in order will 
more prizes, each consisting of 
scription to THe Etrupe, for one 


The Etude 
Music Magazir 
Theodore Presser Co. q 


Publishers 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT S$ 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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4actical Education Notes Upon The Etude Music 


in ‘his Issue 
Prepared by EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


| a. : i F : ; 
ormative biographical and musical comments in this department. | 


ore, by A. Buzzi-Peccia. 


This song is a very 
felicitous adaptation of 
Bach’s Fifteenth Prelude 
from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord. The melody 
is elevated in character, 
distinctly vocal, and en- 
tirely suited to Bach’s 
composition. Incidentally, 
it is not reminiscent of 
Gounod’s adaptation of 
the two Bach preludes. 
The singer will find 
its comfortable intervals 
very pleasant to sing. 
Nationally a song of this 
type calls for extreme 
P legato singing, a depart- 

ment of vocalism in which 
Y singers are woefully de- 
q der have difficulty in this direction, 


, 
‘= 


sider Tornato @ Amore as primarily a 
sercise in legato, and strive to make 
» curve as smooth-going and graceful 
ogress of the lovely swan which in- 
nille Saint-Saéns to compose his fa- 
‘ncello piece of that name. 
[talian text is used, special care will 
sounding the consonants. For 
ing. ‘ no, non pitt Martir ;’’ 
‘Ah No, NoN Pitii MaRTiR.” 
“aMoR” and “SouRiDe” and the 
ant words, expend the greatest care 
— Seale ae age a 
fasing a~ ngering of the piano edi- 
is prelua_ are included, so that the ac- 
nt may be used separately if desired. 
notice how carefully the phrasing is 


a expressed by the words of this song 
iat a joyful and even more or less 
eling be evinced by the singer; which 
‘course, be apparent upon the singer's 
‘ec. Do not, therefore, sing this song 


ymbre glance and facial play which 
1 or Chausson’s Les Morts or 


1 the Rain, by H. S. Stewart. 
f Singing in the Rain, is by Corey 

is a frequent contributer to many of 
‘g periodicals. In a truly poetic way 


nshine of happiness sequent to storm 
hee Unhappiness has fled, he says; the 
e parted, and now in their place come 
ad azure skies. So be glad. 
ewart has set these words admirably. 
ime is swinging and pleasant. As in 
us song, assume (if you haven't one 
1 expression of happiness and con- 


: 

' Were What the Rose Is, by 
P. Day. 
a splendid musical adaptation of Swin- 

l-known poem. Of easy tessitura, 
ly is ingratiating and reposeful and 
very smoothly and evenly. 
fence as a teacher, we learned 
ge student—whether from a Puri- 
less or from pure carelessness we 

le—nearly always neglected to give 
ve” its full measure of expression. 
this mistake. ‘‘Love’’ is a highly 
-d; according to some, the most im- 
any language next to “Divinity.” 
may be, you surely must not treat 
er or heedless manner. Also be 
mber the r in the word “rose.” 
f the most interesting, and slighted, 


~ 


- 


arles Swinburne’s poetry is, per- 
Any 
sic-lover who is unacquainted with 
would rejoice in the melody of 
len of Proserpine,” ‘Hertha,’ and 
} poems, 


Tien 


escribed the rapture of the flooding, © 


Scottish Blues, by R. S. Morrison. 


We are not just certain in what sense Mr. 
Morrison intended the word ‘“‘blues.” His piece 
is a jolly affair, of moderate difficulty, and 
should readily recommend itself to teacher and 
student. 

In the second section (in B-flat), there is some 
splendid work for the right hand. Practice this 
separately. 


Love Song, by Franz Drdla. 

Franz Drdla, himseM a violin virtuoso of the 
greatest renown, has long been known as one of 
the foremost writers fo- the violin. Kubelik, 
Elman, Zimbalist, and nearly every famous violin- 
ist, has used his pieces; and they are so melodi- 
ous and so musicianly in workmanship that their 
success is thoroughly deserved. Few composers 
who write for this instrument write so under- 
standingly and effectively for their medium. 

The “Love Song” is graceful and interesting. 
Make the second theme (in G Minor) differ in 
interpretation and tone quality from the first, 
and build up carefully to the climax. This 
latter caution we mentioned last month, but 
students are so regardless in this matter that we 
shall take the liberty of repeating the same 
caution “not seldom,” as they say in the Greek 
language. 

This number will scarcely show off to its best 
advantage if the performer is ignorant of the 
primary significance of a slur. In the first 
motif, where you find a half-note slurred to a 
quarter-note, be careful, therefore, to accent the 
half-note and not the quarter. 


Prayer and Cradle-Song, by Frederick 
Lacey. 


This composition, by the talented English com- 
poser, Frederick Lacey, is excellent material for 


recital or church purposes. Play. the prayer 
slowly, reverently, and molto legato. A fine 
way to commence this number wrongly is to 


make the left foot do all the pedal work of this 
introductory passage, the while the right is kept 
see-sawing back and forth on the poor over- 
worked Swell pedal. See that you do not fall 
guilty of this error! 

A prayer of this short extent is never uttered 


ie ta ; on the contrary, it is nearly all 


of the same volume, or at most only ——= >. 
Hence the Swell pedal is te be used sparingly. 

Mr. Lacey has registrated his Prayer and 
Cradle-Song effectively. 


Minuet, from String Trio in E-Flat, by 
L. van Beethoven. 


Beethoven’s writing for strings approaches the 
very limits of perfeetion; and since those same 
limits as well are scarcely fallen short of in 
the Beethovenian symphonies and piano sonatas, 
the world with one accord acclaims this composer 
next to the greatest, if not the greatest, that 
ever lived. 

On the desk before us as we write is a copy 
of the six Quartettes, Op. 18. How much we 
paid for this copy we have forgotten—probably 
a rather trifling sum; certainly trifling when the 
joy and fascination and instruction we have de- 
rived therefrom is considered. For each Quartette 
is a thrilling experience, a wondrous journey into 
a wondrous region reverberant with floods of 
pure melody and marvelously decked with_ har- 
monic web and contrapuntal tracery. The String 
Trio in E-Flat, of which we publish the Minuet, 
evinces these same qualities. Mr. Burmeister is 
to be congratulated upon such a happy arrange- 
ment of this Minuet. 

The themes of the Minuet are as lovely and 
as’ peaceful as the meadows near Baden where 
the master would sometimes roam of a summer’s 
day. Try to play them with a “singing tone;” 
and be watchful, almost meticulous, about your 
pedalling, 


Among the Flowers, by G. N. Benson. 


A study in triplet-groups and in flowing melody. 
Where the first note of the group is a quarter- 
note, do not accent the second and third notes 
equally with the first. The first note is melody, 
the other two, accempaniment. To say this may 
seem like “harping’’ on an old idea; but the 
offense is such a common one! One colonel at 
the head of a regiment looks nicely, but he be- 
comes very, very insignificant if you dress all 
his men up in garb identical to his. Think of the 
quarter-note, then, as the colonel. Or if you, are 
old enough to remember that stirring picturiza- 
tion of Alexander Dumas’s “Three Musketeers,” 
you can think of the first note as the immortal 
Fairbanks and the other notes as his less im- 
portant and less striking compeers. (We hope 
this is not free advertising for this little-known 
cinema actor!) 


Sailor’s Dance, by Ernest Newton. 


This is a typical dance of a happy “tar. 
One can almost visualize the scene. The theme 
is vigorous, and must not be played limply or 
with weak finger-action. Where, in the right- 
hand, the phrase markings run over the bar line, 
phrase very exactly. 


” 


The Bazaar, by Helen Dallam. 


Speaking of The Bazaar, Miss Dallam is a 
resident of Chicago, not a very bizarre place but 
at least a very fine place. 

This composition is decidedly eolorful, rhythmic, 
Eastern. Strange music, bannerets of flaming 
colors, the sound of gongs, and—finally—ali the 
ferial jostling and joviality which we associate 
with an Oriental bazaar are brought to mind. 
To the perfect fourths of the introductory meas- 
ures, picture to yourself a geisha girl (beautiful, 
of course!) dancing strange steps in a manner 
highly pleasing to a group of onlookers. 

This number demands a strong and even ac- 
cent. 


The Fading Rose, by Frederick Keats. 


As Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet, well 
knew, the loveliest rose is only born to. fade and 
die. And yet there is great beauty in even a 
fading rose for one who truly loves roses, This 
piece by Frederick Keats is delicate and lovely. 


Grande Valse Caprice, by H. Engel- 
mann. 


As everyone’ knows, 
Mr. Engelmann was ‘one 
of our most prominent 
and prolific pianoforte 
composers. Born in Ber- 
lin, Germany, in 1872, 
he came to America at 
the age of nineteen; and 
here, after hardship and 
struggles to become 
known, he gradually built 
his great reputation as 
composer and teacher. 

The Grande Valse Ca- 
price is an excellent four- 
hand piece. Make the 
various sections well-con- 
trasted as regards both 
rhythm and _ tone-color. 
The tempi are clearly indicated. 


Hans ENGELMANN 


Funeral March of the Dwarf King, by 
Vernon Eville. 


This is a gnomic dead-march, characteristic in 
its mock solemnity and resembling not at all the 
celebrated Funeral March of Chopin! The in- 
terchange of major and minor tonalities is well 
accomplished. Accent the right-hand part as 
marked; and for the last four measures, diminish 
the ton: in nice gradations so that the last 
chord is really pianissimo. 

G-Minor is not the most effective of the minor 
keys—it has something a trifle banale and com- 
mon-place about it—but is very acceptable in 
this instance. 


ands have written expressing their delight with the improvement and expansion of -THE ETupE 
more than our friends realize. It has inspired us to project a larger, finer, and more entertaining 
on. We know that every Eruve reader will be immensely pleased with “Tur GREATER ETUDE.” 
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or many years “Tue Etupe” presented monthly valuable educational notes on the music contained in each issue. These notes, which were 
appreciated, were prepared in person by Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Music Critic of “THE Etupe.” With the expansion of Mr. Orem's work 
directions it was found impossible for him to continue these notes. They will be prepared in the future by Mr. Barrell, who has recently joined 
staff of our publication. Mr. Barrell is an experienced teacher of piano and voice, and an organist as well as a composer. He is a graduate 
‘University; a pupil of Dr. Arthur de Guichard and John Hermann Loud. Our readers may look forward to profitable study suggestions 


Grande Polka de Coneert, by Homer N. 
Bartlett. 


Homer N. Bartlett is 
one of the composers who, 
though having consistent- 
ly written excellent and 
pleasing and musicianly 
music, yet owe much of 
their reputation to the 
success of a single com- 
position. Eduard Poldimi, 
for instance, conceived the 


“Poupée valsante,” and 

this immediately brought 

him universal fame. The 

Grande Polka, from _ its 

natal day, almost, has 

been the drawing-room 

piece par excellence of 

America, and it has Homer N. BARTLETT 
given am  ‘“‘imperishable 

lustre” to Mr. Bartlett’s name. 


Such success is not obtained without reason; 
and when we examine this composition closely, 
the fine, contrasting, very rhythmic themes make 
it at onee apparent why the Grande Polke has 
met with such wide-spread and undissenting ap- 
proval. It is a “corking’’ good piano-piece, and 
every serious student of the instrument should 
have it in his repertoire. It will tax your tech 
nical and interpretative powers, perhaps, but 
it is so worth-while and so pleasing that you 
will enjoy the process. 


Mirthful Moments, by W. M. Felton. 


Mr. Felton is one of the most gifted of Phila 
delphia’s young composers. He has a good un 
derstanding of the peculiar idiom of the piano, 
and he also has great melodic’ fertility. This 
number, in waltz tempe, is one of his most at- 
tractive pianoforte compositions. 


Long, Long Ago, by Albert Locke 
Norris. 


Last month, if you remember, we spoke of the 
great versatility of Francis Hopkinson; of the 
many lines of activity in which he was interested 
and capable. This month we could make re- 
marks of much the same tenor about Mr. Norris. 
Everyone has read his faseinating stories, but 
not everyone has had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with shis other capabilities, especially 
his musical talent. Long, Long Ago, his Opus 
49, No. 2. is a stately little selection, recalling to 
the mind ‘“‘other times; other ways.” There is 
an odor of sweet lavender faintly but surely 
pervading it. 

To do this composition justice, practice some 
very staccato number (like the ‘‘touch-piece’’ by 
Galuppi in last month’s Erupr), and then play 
Long, Long Ago in a manner diametrically op- 
posed to this, viz., employing a legato that is as 
smooth as_ possible. r 

In the middle seetion, which is in the sub- 
dominant key (A-flat Major) of the main tonality 
(E-flat Major), be careful not to bring the left 
hand part out so strongly that the right hand 
melody fails to ‘‘get across.” 


Danse Rococo, by Mari Paldi. 


_ This is, necessarily, an age of intense special- 
ization—and the vast increase of knowledge in 
all subjects forces one to narrow one’s field down, 
frequently, to one aspect of the whole. Miss 
Paldi has limited herself, in her composition, to 
writing piano pieces for children; and in these 
she has achieved notable success. ‘ 

Miss Paldi was born in Michigan, and_ has 
received her musical training mainly from Julia 
Lois Caruthers and Adolf Weidig. Her father 
was musical, and a pupil of the famous pedagogue, 
Stephen Heller. 

Danse Rococo is a fine teaching piece. If you 
will look up the word “rococo’’ in the dictionary, 
you will see that the strict meaning is “florid 
or “feebly pretentious.” That was the original 
meaning; but in present-day usage “rococo” is 
often taken to mean simply “old.” This com- 
position must be played with great relaxation of 
arm and wrist. The left-hand eighth-note pas- 
sages of the second section should be_ practiced 
separately, until the pupil can execute them even- 
ly and smoothly. This, of course, is the melody, 
the right-hand part being only an accompaniment 
and commentary, 


during the last two years. 


We ap- 
and more instructive ErupeE for the 
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THE PRESSER COLLECTION _ 
A RENAISSANCE 


pee Presser Collection of Musical Classics in 

many instances has been preferred in the past 
because of certain strong individual characteristics 
and original educational ideas incorporated in the 


Collection. 


1 is the ambition of the Theodore Presser Com- 


pany to make this Collection in 
all respects one of the highest possi- 
ble standard. For this purpose, edi- 
tors of wide practical experience and 
musicians of international standing 
have been engaged to revise and re- 
edit where necessary. 


Shae Theodore Presser Company 
has the honor to announce that 
the services of Mr. Walter Dorwin 
Teague, considered by many as the 
greatest of American designers, also 
have been engaged to provide cov- 
ers for special editions. On this 
page in advance of its use is pre- 
sented the new cover design for the 
Presser Collection, a real master- 
piece of the designer’s art. 


R. WALTER DORWIN 


Bel 


medal for Decorative Design two years. His work 
has an exquisite finish, proportion, grace and force 
that gives ita classical permanency. Thetitle design 
he has prepared for the Presser Collection, because 


of its distinctive artistic character, will bewelcomed 


Mr. Water Dorwin TEAGue 


LX 


as a mark of the best taste and beauty in the finest ; 
homes and educational institutions of the world, 


E has ranked in his field as 
such artists as Sargent, Ab- 
bey, Whistler and Pennell are. 
ranked in their respective fields. 


ee securing the services of Mr. — 
Teague, the Theodore Presser 
Company has followed the policy 
that ‘nothing is better than the 
best,’’ and the new and exquisitely 


beautiful cover of the Presser Col. 


lection establishes the standard for 
the manner in which every detail 
of this great edition of the musical 
classics will be maintained in the 
future. The cover stamps the stand- 
ard. Naturally, the work is one of 
very great dimensions and many 

years will be required tocom- 
<=) plete various details. Music 


TEAGUE was born at {Alp RE SS 


Decatur, Indiana, December 7 
the 18th, 1883. He was the 4 
son of a clergyman. He , 
studied art at the Art Stu- |G 
dents’ League of New York, ff 

under Mr. George Bridge- [Ie 
man and soon attained great [I 
distinction for his work. 


E has been President of 

the Artists’ Guild of 
New York; Vice-President "© 
of the Drama League; Hon- [EZ 
orary Vice-President of the [lg 
Authors’ League, and re- 5 
ceived the much coveted |X 


PAINS 


ERC 


Oe LEG saat 


THE OD ORE PRESS ER CoO 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ON| buyers, however, will wel- — 


i, come the rich appearance of 
the new and revised volumes, 
as they appear. 


) R. PRESTON WARE 
= OREM, manager of the 
Publishing Department of the 
Theodore Presser Company, 
S|} is surrounding himself with 
Sy] an increasing circle of experts 
{| in connection with this great 
Ji] work. As rapidly as the 
high artistic and educa- 
tional character of the work 
Sj] permits, the revised volumes 
el| and neweditions willappear. 


SWZ 
es PAIS 


Always ask for Presser Collection for the Standard Volumes of Bach, Beethoven, Bur'gmuller, Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, Duvernoy, Grieg, Gurlitt, 
Hanon, Heller, Koehler, Koelling, Kuhner, Kullak, Lemoine, Loeschhorn, Low, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Schumann, Streabbog, Etc., Ete. 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 


Exemplifying steadiness and evenness in li 


4 
2. 


ght finger work. Grade 3 
116 


Allegro moderato M.M. ¢ 
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MARI PALDI 


DANSE ROCOCO 


-hand leaps, in double-notes, and in left hand finger-work, Grade 3. 


, 


Allegretto MM. 


ffording practice in left 


pyright 19 
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MENUET 


from “STRING TRIO IN Ep” 


A beautiful transcription of one of the lesser 


known classics. Grade 5. 


RICHARD BURMEIS 


L. van BEETHOVEN, Op. 3 
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Music Students’ 
Loan Fund 
i 


$12,500 


To assist students lacking sufficient 
means for their study, the Alumni 
Association of the Sherwood Music 
~ School is providing a Music Stud- 

ents’ Loan Fund of $12,500; to be 

distributed in amounts averaging 

$500, and used to defray the 1926- 

27 tuition expenses of new students 

enteringthe Sherwood Music School, 

beginning with the 1926 Fall Term. 


These Loans are repayable over a 
period of six years, with very small 
payments during the first two years. 


No competition is involved in secur- 
ing the benefit of a loan from this 
Fund. The loans will be placed at 
the discretion of the officials of the 
Association, with students who can 
provide good character recommen- 
dations and who need financial 
assistance. 


Requests for particulars and application 
blanks are invited; address— 


Alumni Association 


— __—. of the ——_—_—_—_———————————— 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


300 FINE ARTS BUILDING 410 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ee a 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE, 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


61st Year 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


es 
FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the | 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS | 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 
fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge | 
to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 


college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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SEARCH for the secret of beauty 

of tonal quality in the correct 

singing as well as the correct 
speaking voice, leads one to discover how 
easily and spontaneously the great singers 
give the most difficult operatic arias. The 
conclusion is that after the preparatory 
work is finished, it is only a question of 
proper relaxation of the throat. 

However, proper relaxation of the 
throat depends entirely upon a _ re-build- 
ing of the human body. Ignorance of this 
fact accounts for the unpleasant quality 
of tone which seems to be inherent in the 
voices of many singers, students for years 
under celebrated vocal instructors (in 
reality, nothing more than vocal coaches) 
with little or no knowledge of the means 
of voice production. 

Beautiful tones are produced by great 
singers by a perfectly natural pressure, 
otherwise known as the “coup de glotte” 
(stroke of the glottis). The effective- 
ness of this vocal attack depends upon 
the air-column, and the manner in which 
it strikes the vocal cords. Beautiful tones 
are sometimes made by inferior singers, 
who are referred to as musically talented, 
but mentally lazy. They seem to be en- 
dowed with perfectly controlled throat and 
tongue muscles, governed by only the 
slightest breath pressure; but their voices 
are not usually of proper strength and 
durability, for the reason that they lack 
not only the proper musical knowledge, 
but also the body-vitality which is the 
chief requisite of all great singers. 

Any strong, healthy student can develop 
the voice of a real artist in two years’ 
time by training the abdominal muscles 
to sustain an unlimited breath pressure, 
but for a weak or sickly student to aspire 
to become a great singer is like reach- 
ing for the moon. No royal road to the 
heights of vocal efficiency will ever be 
discovered, and the training is now and 
ever shall be as rigid as that of the prize 
fighter. There is absolutely no question 
concerning the effectiveness of proper 
breathing in the elimination of all diseases 
of the respiratory organs. 

The most important factor in health 
culture is how much oxygen you breath, 
and the next important factor is how 
much reserve breath you keep while ex- 
haling. The immense chest expansion 
boasted of by the noted athletes is not 
to be emulated. Such unnatural expan- 
sion causes the lungs and heart to suffer 
from the unequal strain always present 
when there is very little reserve breath. 
If, however, the chest is developed to 
remain permanently expanded, and the 
diaphragm permitted to work to full capac- 
ity, the singer is proceeding upon the 
right principle. 

As a matter of fact, one who is able 
to stand and sit perfectly erect usually 
breaths correctly, but’ unfortunately for 
posterity, a large percentage of civilized 
humans are sadly in need of shoulder 
braces, and are being slowly starved to 
death for want of oxygen. 

The following exercises are for the 
acquirement of breath control and the 
development of diaphragm muscular relax- 
ation: 

Excercise No. 1. Stand with feet close 
together, arms hanging loosely at the sides. 
Empty the lungs as completely as possible. 
Inhale full breath through the nose, while 
lifting the arms above the head.. Clasp 
the hands and stretch upwards, as though 
trying to touch the ceiling. Remain in 
this position while mentally counting five 
at a slow tempo. Release the hands and 
bring them back to the sides slowly, while 
exhaling the breath as through an imag- 
inary pipe stem. 

Exercise No. 2. Place right foot 
slightly in advance of the left. Exhale 
all the breath possible. Bend upper part 
of body forward until you touch the finger 
tips. Straighten slowly to an erect posi- 
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Edited for August by Well-Known Specialists 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
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The Voice as Related to Health Culture 


By Stanley F. Widener 


tion, while. taking a full breath through 
the nose, the arms being raised above 
the head at the same time. Clasp the 


hands, turn to the left as far as possible, 
without moving the feet; then to the 
right, holding .the breath all the while. 
Turn to the front, release the hands, and 
bring. them .down to: the sides; exhale 
slowly during this last movement of the 
hands. 

Exercise No. 3. Feet close together, 
knees pressed firmly back, hands gently 
gripping the sides. Inhale deeply. Bend 
forward toward the floor, keeping the 
knees rigid: Rise to erect position, turn 
to the left, then to the right, then back- 
ward as far as possible without moving 
the feet. Resume erect position, and ex- 
hale slowly through the closed lips. 

Proper. breathing is a thorough cleans- 
ing process for the interior of the body. 
It cleanses the air that remains in the 
lungs after each respiration; it dispatches 
the blood through the whole body, which 
collects all poisonous gases and carries 
them back to the lungs to be emitted 
with expiration. By holding the breath, 
as directed in these exercises, we pro- 
long this process, and free the body of 
more impurities, while at the same time 
developing the muscles of the diaphragm. 

This article has no purpose in advocat- 
ing chest labor in singing. No one can 


control breath and turn it all into tone if 
the lungs are inflated to capacity. The 
diaphragm and the muscles of the lower 
ribs are the chief agents in breathing 
quietly and deeply, and under no circum- 
stances should there be any heaving of 
the upper chest or shoulders. 

Relaxation expresses a condition of 
absence of tightness, and must not be 
confused with looseness. The body should 
remain passive to the natural acts of in- 
haling and exhaling, in the act of singing, 
to obtain a perfect freedom of vocal ex- 
pression. The student should also remem- 
ber that retention of breath is not ac- 
complished properly, at least for the 
vocalist, by closing the vent in the larynx, 
but simply by the action of the diaphragm 
and rib muscles. The throat must be 
kept lax and open. 

In conclusion, there is ho objection to 
any plan for the development of a beauti- 
ful voice. If there had been only one 
way, it would have been discovered long 
ago, but the knowledge of vocal science 
seems to be ever broadening. Certainly, 
however, too little attention is given to 
body-building. Careful dieting is essen- 
tial, but sufficient oxygen developed 
through diaphragmatic breathing, exercises 
the stomach muscles, keeps the internal 
organs in place and gives virile tone to 
the entire system. 


The Vowel’s the Thing 


By Charles Tamme 


ALL SINGING is based on the word; and 
the singer’s notes are sustained on the 
vowels of the word sung. 

With this at the center of thought, as- 
suredly singers cannot give too much atten- 
tion to their vowels. Indeed, vowels should 
be cultivated with greater energy and per- 
sistence than any other phase in the me- 
chanics of singing. The singer who knows 
his vowels has gone a long way on the road 
to success. 

The study-of vowels is by no means with- 
out complications, for there are various 
points of view from which they must be 
understood. 

The vowel sounds are fifteen. A singer 
should train himself to recognize each of 
these, nd matter how it may appear from a 
graphic standpoint. The “o” in “hot,” for 
example, is really the vowel sound “ah” and 
never should be sung otherwise. 

The table of vowels would read: 
in grape 
in fat 
in father 
e as in sleet 
e as in fresh 
00 as in fool 
u as in fuss 
aw as in law 
o as in old 
ui as in fur (German) 


0 as in schén (German) 

an as in wander (anticipated n) 

on as in don’t (anticipated n) 

un as in bunch (anticipated n) 

an as in thanks (anticipated n) 

When the vocalist has mastered these 
sounds, that is, when he has learned to sing 
each purely, with clarity and resonance, 
and with the maximum freedom, he should 
apply this knowledge in all his singing. To 
this end, the old maestri of Italy composed 
a form of music known in the profession 
as the wocalise, which is a composition. to 
be sung on the vowel sounds. The maestri 
would propound various technical phases in 
the art of singing, which were then car- 
ried into execution by the singer in the 
various vocalises. In this way, unlimited 
attention was centered upon the vowel 
sound, the basis of all song. 

Every vowel in every syllable of every 
word, long or short, should be clear in 
the mind of the singer, with regard to 
its exact pronunciation, as well as to the 
correct method for obtaining this pronun- 
ciation. For the vowel cannot possibly 
ring clear and true to the hearer if the con- 
ception of it is not clear and true in the 
mind of the singer. 

When a note is sounded, the singer’s 
whole attention should be focused on the 
vowel. Is the vowel sound true, is it free, 


is it resonant? If not, the 
which prevents these condi 
studied and eliminated, | 

There should be no vague grop 
tone quality; tone quality will take | 
itself if the vowel is right. As. m. 
fact, it is the vowel which js colo: 
the tone, as is sometimes erroneous 
posed. 

When more than one note is 
singer should be sure that a 
vowel for each note, Pronounced ; 
fectly as he knows how. 

In scale work, arpeggios oad ru 
great secret of ean cut work lies 
simple formula of bestowing a 
vowel sound on each note, No 
how quick the scale, how epl 
the run, the art of singing requir 
detail of attention with regard to the 
sound. Without it, uneven, blurrec 
work is the result. 

Again, in the matter of pitch—c 
notes, especially—the vowel’s the 
For the pitch mechanism is entire] 
side the singer’s direct control, and 
tion to it too often produces unfo: 
results. But intelligent attention 
vowel on high notes is a valuable 
for singers to learn. Any note in thi 
range is easy to produce, once a 
learns to pronounce the vowel on whi 
sung with care and precision, _and to 
that knowledge. 

If the singer will but leap th 
vowel is the answer to many 
mechanical as well as technical diff 
in his art, he will have made a gre: 
forward. 


Some Fundamental Pri 
ples of Voice Productio 


By Dr. Floyd S. Muckey _ 
The American Society of Singing Te: 


From the Standpoint of the Listener 

I. Sounp is a sensation pri 
through the organ of hearing by 
of air waves. 

II. Pitch is that characlammine: 
sensation of sound which depends 
the rate at which the air-waves stri 
ear drum. 

III. Volume is that characteris 
the sensation of sound which depen 
on the extent of motion of the ear 

IV. Quality is that characteristic 
sensation of sound which depends 
the manner of motion of the ear di 


From the Standpoint of the Produc 

V. The voice is sound or air- 
Vocal Tone is always complex, 
composed of several simple tones (F 
mental and over- a) varying in 
and intensity. 

VI. Sound, air-wave, or yoice pi 
tion necessitates the use of a mech 
which has three essential elements: 

1. A vibrator, which is set in f 
by impact of breath again: 
vocal cords and_ establishe 
air-waves. 

2. A pitch mechanism to “dete 
the rate at which the air- 
are originated. 

3. A. resonance mechanism to 
force the air-waves establist 
the vibrator. 

VII. In the voice mechanisi the 
cords serve as vibrator; the cart 
and muscles of the larynx: ‘form the 
mechanism; and the cavities of 
pharynx, month and nose, the reso 
mechanism. >: 

VIII. Pitch of the voice is deter 
by the length, weight and tension c 
vibrating portion of the vocal cords 

IX. Volume of voice depends Pe 
extent of vibration of the ve 
which is caused by breath pres sstt : 
upon resonance. 


uality of voice depends upon the 
, of the vocal cords as a whole 
segments, and upon resonance. 
Vocal resonance, which is an im- 
factor in voice production, is due 
ympathetic vibration of the air in 
nance cavities. 

Correct voice production, or that 
f the mechanism which produces 
yocal tone, includes the free vibra- 
the vocal cords, the free motion 
cartilages and muscles of the 
and the full use of the resonance 
This action, under the influence 
roperly controlled breath, produces 
‘e for which Nature intended this 
qr mechanism. 

~ Any muscular contraction which 
, the free vibration of the vocal 
he free motion of the cartilages 
scles of the larynx, and the full 
the resonance space, is termed an 


ance. 


XIV. Every form of interference leaves 
its impress on the quality of the tone. 

XV. The vocal muscles are involuntary 
in their true action for voice production. 
The interfering muscles are subject to 
voluntary control, Correct action of the 
voice mechanism must be induced and not 
forced. Interference, being under control 


“of the will, can be eliminated. Every form 


of interference by undue tension of the 
false vocal cords, or soft palate, or mus- 
cles of chin and tongue, and so forth, 
leaves its impress on the quality of tone. 

XVI. The art of voice production is 
based upon the facts of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and physics. The facts apply to every 
voice mechanism with equal force and in 
precisely the same way, and are therefore 
impersonal. 

XVII. The art of singing is composed 
of four elements: Breathing, Tone Pro- 
duction, Diction and Interpretation. 


Singing Out of One’s Compass 


of the greatest dangers of the 
tudent is trying to sing out of his 
compass. A contralto tries to be- 
mezzo-soprano, a mezzo wants to 
a dramatic soprano, a baritone is 
itised with tenor roles. As a 
he larynx is strained, and the blood 
‘in the vocal cords -become dis- 
and congested. 

yurse, we all know that high tones 
iy times electrifying, that the 
rise to the “big top note,” and 
y we want them to rise; but, if 
obtained at the expense of singing 
one’s register, the life of the voice 
to be of short duration. 

teacher and student, therefore, 
pay strict attention to the middle 
for the importance of these funda- 
tones cannot be overestimated. 
re the foundation upon which the 
vocal structure is built, and the 
nf their proper use can be traced 


to the extreme registers. Trust to the 
true basic principles of voice production, 
that is, to automatic breath control and a 
passive throat, and allow your voice to 
grow naturally. If nature intended you 
for a soprano you will sing soprano, and 
never mind what you do, you will never 
be anything else. Santley, the most dis- 
tinguished English baritone of his day, 
tried to make himself a tenor, but was 
never given a consideration by the public. 
Finally, some teacher told him that he 
was a baritone, taught him in that tes- 
situra, and he became a world-renowned 
artist. 

I used to consider that all arias and 
songs should be sung in their original 
keys; and it took me some years to get 
that thought out of my mind, to realize 
that if one desired to deliver a message 
it must be sung within the compass of the 
singer, otherwise the message was never 
more than half delivered—Music. 


American Traditions 


*ARED with the Old World our 
toward culture are so young that 
i nation have fallen into something 
bit of thinking of ourselves with 
ag of inferiority in this particular 
Nevertheless, the following from a 
porary has a bit of the heartening 
ty 


“Massachusetts boasted an amateur 
Singing Society for years before the first 
choir of the kind came into existence in 
Europe (the Sing Akademie of Berlin) 
founded in 1791, and there were about 
six Societies in Germany when the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston was organ- 
ized in 1815.” 


“Faust History” 


{op, at the outset, received $2,000 
: publishing rights of his “Faust” 
and he stipulated for a fee of 
yr €very performance in Paris, a 
ich continues to be paid to his de- 
its. Reckoning the number of 
qances already given in France, 
»y run to thousands, and consider- 
€ amounts demanded in Great 
\ America, Italy, Germany and 
re, it is estimated that about 


$300,000 had been paid to the composer 
and his family, which may be regarded 
as quite a satisfactory return for what 
was hardly three years’ labor. Gounod 
visited London in 1863 for the produc- 
tion of “Faust,” which was first heard at 
Her Majesty’s Theater. Colonel Maple- 
son, the manager, thought so little of its 
possibilities that he insisted on a_sub- 
stantial contribution toward the stage 
expenses.—London Daily Mail. 


inger whose general education has 
eglected is in a most unfortunate 
And by general education is not 
my those academic studies that peo- 
wm am schools. The imagination 


must be stimulated, the heartfelt love for 
the poetical must be cultivated, and, above 
all things, the love for nature and mankind 
must be  developed?’—M™Mer. MARCELLA 
SEMBRICH, 


re  ————————————————— 


E ETUDE conducts a “Special Notice” 
‘ment to aid its friends and readers to 
he ETUDE audience of 215,000 when they 
so Secure a musical position, offer a musical 
n, or when they seek to sell or secure 
‘ing musical. Nothing in the nature of a busi- 
ture is enlilled to the very low word rate charged on 
Notices, 


See Page 554 this issue. 


Short Course. 
Self- 
Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Mffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cnfe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Six Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Kar Playing. 183 pages 


With or without music. 


By Note or Kar. 
No teacher required. 


Adult beginners twught by Mail. 
instruction Course for Advanced Pinunists. 


of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. 
special offer. 
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The Far-Reaching Influence 


of the 


KIMBALL 


URING the many years since the Kimball 
piano was first, manufactured, this instru- 
ment has steadily filled a larger and higher 

place in the estimation of discriminating people. 
The influence has spread from small beginnings, 


until to-day probably more than 400,0C0 Kimball 


pianos, 
in daily use. 


as well as other Kimball instruments, are 
In homes, schools and churches, a 


steadily increasing number of Kimballs stand as 
witnesses to abiding merit. 


There is a Kimball exactly suited to your home—a Grand, 
an Upright, a Reproducing Piano, a Player Piano, or a 


Phonograph. 


Catalogs and nearest dealer’s address sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MIXED UP? 
| : MUSIFILE 
IS THE ANSWER! 
The Musifile is the 


SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 


will “unscramble’’ your 
music. 


Send for free catalog and 
treatise 
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Walter B. Simon 
Manufacturer 
113 North 9th Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling orcanvassing. We tench you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITERER, Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-8, 8900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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Don't Try to Hide These Ugly Spots; 
Othine Will Remove Them Quickly 
and Safely 


This preparation is so successful in re- 
moving freckles and giving a clear, beauti- 
ful complexion that it is sold by all drug 
and department stores with a guarantee to 
refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste 
time on lemon juice or cucumbers; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the 
first few applications should show a _ won- 
derful improvement, some of the lighter 
freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength ; 
it is this that is sold on money-back guar- 
antee, 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estagtisHepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 
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41st Session Commences September 9, 1926 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, ete, 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 


PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio 
Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, 
Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. 
Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem, 
John T. Read, Carl Songer. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. 


ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van 
Dusen. 

MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Men- 
bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

and others of equal importance 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 
HARP—Enrico Tramonti, Clara L.- Thurston, 


DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 
Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 


DANCING—Louise Willhour. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Van Dusen. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1926—Delia Valeri, John C. Kendel 


Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 
Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. _ 

THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED aay 
EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT. 3 TO SEPT. 7. (APPLY FOR EXAMINATION BLANK) 


Free Advantages: 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free = Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


JOHN. J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Hentot Levy, Associate Directors 


Catalog mailed free on application - 
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OLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF MUS [IC 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 13th 
One of America’s Finest Institutions Devoted to Education in Music 
FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 
by authority of the State of Illinois 5 


Clare Osborne Reed 
Director 


A School for 


The Mature Musician The Public School Teacher 
The Young Artist The Ambitious Amateur 
The Teacher of Music The Talented Child 


Training in the following departments: 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, Normal Training, Public School 
Music, Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of Music, Ensemble, 
Orchestral, Professional Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments, Dramatic Expression, English and Psychology. 


Send for complete catalog 


Columbia School of Music 


Box E, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 5930 


PML. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. atalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 21 


Daily theory and nor- 
mal classes for music 
teachers. 


Please mention THE FTITNE when 


ley ae eve eee elec 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


Instruction throughout Entire Year 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Performa 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Training Courses for 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep 
the Director personally informed of your progress— 


Daily Supervision shows you how to work. 
complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer e: 
tional privilege of orchestra routine and acco! 
niment. 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. 


Pennsylvania Stan 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. . 


Located within a few blocks of the Sesqui-Centennial Buildings, the Combs Conservatory, with its fa 
Faculty and its unexcelled equipment, offers unequaled opportunities and advantages to combine co 
of instruction with the great musical events and festivals of the Sesqui-Centennial. 


Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories for Wo 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 
& 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, Dormitories and Stu 
Broad and Reed Streets 


MILLIKIN CCNSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


KROEGER | 
SCHOOL of MUSI 


(E. R. KROEGER, Director) 


St. Louis College of Music All Branches of Music Taught 


Modern Methods—Moderate Tuition 


Courses in all Branches of Music. 
Distinguished Faculty of 40 Artist Teachers, 
Certificates and Diplomas conferred. 
Catalog free upon request 
5225 CABANNE AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send for Catalog 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
Olive and Boyle Avenues — 


Special Low Rates for Beginners 


BEET H OV E N Send for hendsoune Cals ee BROS. EPST 
CONSERVATORY Soap the eldest ard eat Meue Schools in the United Stats 


addaracscing nur advarticana 


+ School Music Depart- 
| =. ment 
‘Continued from page 570) 


ties of human nature but the 
yains that the life at the summer 
reates an urge to study intensively. 
analyze a possible day at a sum- 
ic school. After breakfast, and a 
riod of recreation, a short chapel 
s held in which the whole student 
‘rticipates in singing devotional and 
songs. The first period may be 
to theory and harmony classes, or 
in choral conducting. The next 
ray be taken up with school music 
classes of all kinds. 
this intensive work a period may 
wherein the whole school comes 
for lectures in music apprecia- 
‘oted music educators may appear 
ssent their favorite topics. This 
, followed by various classes where 
teaching with the use of small 
‘of children is carried on. The 
| session may close with the school 
period, when the entire student 
sets some noted conductor for an 
‘onal study of the choral works 
nasters. During the time that all 
methods classes have been carried 
ain students have been studying 
d instrumental playing individually 
lasses with special teachers. These 
may be post-graduates or those 
urly interested in obtaining a tech- 
owledge of the instruments of the 
‘a, These are the so-called spe- 
dents. 


The Afternoon 


3R LUNCHEON and a period of 
reation, a period of general meth- 
resented to the entire student body. 
music educators may discuss im- 
developments in school music; and 
nbers of the faculty may present 
of their subjects. In this way all 
students get an insight or a cross- 
of the work carried on in all of the 
5 classes. The next period may be 
to sight singing in graded classes. 
rd afternoon period may be given 
‘educational psychology and special 
3. Then comes a period for or- 
ion, orchestra methods and class 
3 in presenting violin and piano 
‘The day’s work may end with the 
orchestra rehearsal. 
‘makes a full day, but we must re- 
+ that no student takes all of these 
Many students find time to rest 
ers enjoy the outdoor life afforded. 
social life of the session is empha- 
ly the fact that the entire student 
eets often during the day. As the 
te served in large community din- 
Is there is an opportunity for in- 
“stunt” and community singing. 
enings are given over to study, so- 
version and concerts. It is inter- 
to observe the reaction of certain 
souls who “find themselves” in 
surroundings. Experienced super- 
ind young students meet on a com- 
ycial level and much good comes 
ne discussions which arise and the 
onal contacts which are made. 
7 school superintendents visit these 
: schools in order to secure 
s to fill vacancies which have oc- 
in their teaching forces. The student 
‘willing and capable receives ready 
‘tion, and the teachers and officers 
school have many inquiries for the 
3 of the outstanding pupils in their 
School boards recognize the pe- 
value of attendance at these summer 
and often defray the entire expenses 
't teachers who elect to go to sum- 
hool. Further, certain communities 
he salaries of teachers who attend 


the summer schools. There are many in- 
centives beside these to attend. 

Beside the possibility of attending sum- 
mer school regularly, there is the need of 
considering the advancement of the avo- 
cational interests of the supervisor. Every 
one should have a “hobby.” For the 
music supervisor it should be some out- 
door pursuit. Getting back to nature is 
getiing close to the source of inspiration 
in art. I know of a number of music 
supervisors who are successful gardeners. 
Many are fond of “hikes” and camp life. 
The great out-of-doors should have a call 
for all of us. 

Travel enriches our background, and 
it is possible so to arrange an_ itin- 
erary of summer travel as to cover the 
visiting of musical points of interest. The 
summer music schools and music centers 
may be visited. By traveling in the sum- 
mer, an opportunity is afforded to hear 
opera and symphony orchestra concerts. 
Some of the large cities carry on a full 
summer season of out-door opera. Prac- 
tically all of the larger cities have sym- 
phony orchestras which present fine pro- 
grams daily. 

The supervisor naturally counts on the 
summer time as the time in which he can 
read articles on school music. A liberal 
education can be obtained by this method 
of self-help. Many issues of music maga- 
zines have accumulated during the regular 
school year, and it is imperative that these 
valuable contributions be read and ana- 
lyzed for future stock-in-trade. The edu- 
caticnal magazines should not be overlooked 
if one is to maintain contact with the place 
of school music in the trend of modern 
education. And then there are many 
works on music and general education 
whieh cannot be overlooked. To offset 
this (heavier reading) the supervisor 
should endeavor to keep pace with the best 
of fiction, 


Keep up Technic 

ESIDES THE reading of literature 

concerning his field, the supervisor 
turns with enthusiasm to technical prac- 
tice of his chosen instrument. This often 
proves to be a real diversion. The busy 
teacher does not have time to practice dur- 
ing the regular season, the sum total of 
actual playing is often small, and so there 
is real recreation in piano, organ, violin 
and vocal practice. Much material should 
be examined and read in order to make 
a suitable selection of music programs 
for the coming season. Orchestra music 
should be selected and studied. Certain 
instrumental parts may need revision or re- 
arrangement. Operettas should be read 
and selected. Time should be given to 
the examination of chorus and glee club 
material. 

The local phonograph shop will gladly 
turn over a library of records for the 
supervisor’s inspection. The piano store 
will welcome an inspection and hearing of 
the educational piano recordings. The 
need for a detailed planning of the 
courses in music appreciation is obvious; 
and this preparation should fill many en- 
joyable hours of the enthusiastic super- 
visor’s time. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that the supervisor’s summer should be 
filled up with hack-work of various 
kinds. Much of the reading and planning 
can be done while one is away on a vaca- 
tion. One of the greatest problems that 
faces the educational and social world to- 
day is the question of the proper use of 
leisure. A contented mind is a busy mind; 
and the satisfaction of looking back on a 
summer filled with quiet study, travel and 
recreation is well worth the time spent in 
its planning, 


Frantz Proschowsky 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


The Way to Sing 


(C. C. Brrcuarp & Co., Boston, PuBLisHERs) 


Dear Mr. PRoscHowsky— 

Let me express my appreciation of your 
thorough understanding of the True Art of 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your 
elucidations, through which I have been 
able to discover and use new beauties in my 
own voice. I commend to you those artists 
and students who seek the truth in singing 
—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 
Canto.” Gratefully yours, 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


My Dear ProscHowsky— 

IT am happy in expressing my admiration 
of your method of instruction. Having 
heard your pupils, I frankly state that be- 
sides the perfect placing of the voice their 
diction was clear. This secret is a sure 


success. TITO SCHIPA. 
OPENING OF 


NEW YORK STUDIO 
September Ist 


Gunn School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


August 2nd to 29th 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 


by CORRESPONDENCE 
Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 
AlsoHarmony Correspondence Course 
Small monthly payments, Send for Prospectus, 
State distinctly which course you desire. 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC, 
Suite A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFTALO, N. Y. 


- GRAND PIANOS | 


ECAUSE of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
B qualities, a host of cultured people—gifted 
musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 
earnest students, and discriminating music lov- 
ers—acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one 
of the really artistic instruments of America. 


WEAVER PIANO Co, 


Look Inside the. 


Wabash Sta., EM-1 


AUGUST 1926 


The Sign of the 
Plano for this Ubrlds Standard 
ThadeMark Piano Actign 


Quality Pianos Have 
This Famous Action! 


N seeking quality in a piano, you 
I first consider tone, touch and dur- 

ability. You should know that these 
three wital elements are largely con- 
trolled by the piano action. Insure 
your piano purchase, therefore, by in- 
sisting upon the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action—used by leading American 
piano makers for more than 50 years. 

Furthermore, the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action is the world’s highest- 
priced piano action. Its higher price 
is just another indication of its supreme 
quality. This famous product is built 
by the oldest, largest and leading makers 
of high-grade piano actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upri ht, Grand, 
Player or Reproduiciig Piano 


Gross Piano Action. 


Start Piano Tuning Business Yourself 


Build a permanent, clean, independent business any- 
where, with regular customers and steady income 
from $150 to $400 monthly. 
time earn $2 to $4 an hour. No capital needed. De- 
mand for good tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
We fit you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at home, 
at small cost. Send for particulars. 


MACK INSTITUTE 
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/nsist on the Vessell, Nickell & SS 


Or make your spare 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IF IT IS AN OBTAINABLE PUBLICATION YOU CAN GET IT PROMPT- 
LY FROM THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


An unequalled stock of music publications and a large corps of experienced clerks make possible the rendering of 


prompt, accurate service. 


teachers. Ask about them. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our edvertisers, 


Prices on any publication quoted cHeerfully. Special service features of interest to 
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Teaching 


Students preparing with us for 
teaching may take positions in 
our Extension Branches, of which 
there are more than one thousand 
located all over the country, or in 
our Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches, of which there are more 
than thirty, withothers in process 
of establishment. 

Those who come to us with 
previous training and experience 
can very quickly qualify to take 
positions in our Chicago Neigh- 
borhood Branches, thus gaining 
further experience and earning 
money for their own study. 


Theatre Organ 


Since the establishment of our 
Theatre Organ Department, we 
have trained and placed organists 
in positions with salaries starting 
from $85 to $100 a week. 
Students of piano and organ, 
who have developed instrumental 
technic and musicianship, can pre- 
pare to meet the requirements of 
theatre playing in a very short 
time. Good openings are assured. 


RE you interested in teaching music? 

In the concert field? In theatre organ 
playing? In Public School Music? These are 
a few of the professional fields for which we 
can prepare you. We assure you an open- 
ing in your chosen line as soon as qualified. 


Concertizing 
Chautauqua and Lyceum tours 
offer salaries of $40 to $100 week- 
ly. Concert engagements are usu- 
ally paid for by the single appear- 
ance, the fee being $25 to $50 and 
upward. 


Our extensive system of Branch- 
es enables us to provide ample 
openings for those we train for 
the concert field. 


“Public School Music 


Our two-year course leads to a 
Teacher's Certificate, entitling 
the possessor to the Illinois State 
Teacher's Certificate and per- 
mission to teach, without exami- 
nation. 


Annual salaries of $1,500 to 
$2,500 are available, with large 
outside earnings through private 
teaching, choral directing, etc. 


More openings than we can 
supply applicants for are referred 
to us every year from school au- 
thorities throughout the country. 


Our Fall Term begins in September. 
Write for Catalog mentioning The Etude, and telling us which phase 


of our service most interests you. 
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‘Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


“Geaching ‘Positions 


(4 & ~EACHING positions are available in our Thirty- 

9 two Chicago Neighborhood Branches for young. 
teachers of piano and violin who wish to teach, and 
at the same time advance themselves by study wh, 
our artist teachers; also for advanced students as soon” 
as they are qualified to teach. 


See Fall Announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
¢ Write forCatalog and Teaching Position Appli- 
cation Blank, mentioning The Etude and giving 
an account of your training and experience. 


Sheroed CDusic Shu 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Suerwoop 
Fine Arts Building .-. 410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


be 
DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 
nner nnn nn nn srr re 


of Improved Music St 
for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 1926. 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. : 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mes. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ] 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July and Au 
For further information write. : 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer Normals, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Cinci 
Conservatory of Music. September—Wichita, Kansas. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Holly, 
Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Fiorence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansinz, Mich. Dates for Normal Classes, June 28, | 
January 15, 1927. é 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Chicago, July Twenty First. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Sept., Little Rock, Ark. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Normal Classes held April and June. © 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106'Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mes. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOO 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seeki 


out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription 


Tue Erupe. Write Circulation Department as to how you can become an authoriz 
Erupe agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


Public School Mar She atre Orgar 


oursEs which meet : 
State requirements (peas for the best 
positions in a minimum 


cs See Je prenly ae of time, under Mildred 
UDG TARRY S Poets ane Fitzpatrick, widely known 
Openings assured as theatre. organist. Openings 
soon as qualified. assured as soon as qualified. 


See Fall Announcement elsewhere See Fall Announcement elsewhere 
in this issue and write for in this issue and write for 
Catalog, mentioning The Etude. Catalog, mentioning The Etude. 


Sherwood (Dusic School Sheruond (Dusic Schoo 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHERWOOD Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHERWOOD 


Fine Arts Building Fine Arts Building 
410 South Michigan Avenue 410 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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uld I Take Up Music Again ? 

penne Brupp Symposium on this 
I find that most of the prominent 
are of the opinion that they would 
would they wish their children to 
nusie, unless they bad such marked 
at they could rise far above the 


sure I humbly represent a great 
unknown worshippers at the shrine 
When I began teaching I had ambi- 
pected to make my mark; I expected 


wonderful players. I now smile 
past struggles in trying to bring 
the desired goal. Some have suc- 


spy well; some have even become 
teachers; and yet have I achieved 


I different from the school teacher ? 
f her pupils become presidents or 
nee in the Hall of Fame? And yet 
s not the world owe to the obscure 
ful teacher in the daily schools? — 

‘riea is to become a land of music, 
must become as common as that of 


r subject. Every child must have 
5 of training. The great artist- 
eannot reach all of these. The 


susie teacher has a niche, and a most 
one, to fill. 
yf us would like to have been great. 
‘§ may pass unheralded and unsung. 
ire a part of a great and glorious 
- We obseure musicians, if we be 
ful, in the end shall have played a 
‘Ole in the great Drama of ‘Making 
d Musical.” iver do eM. 
Iowa. 


arning about the Composer 


TUDE : E 
iany pupils can tell you anything 
' composers of the music they play ; 
many teachers take the trouble to 
s information? 
a young girl play beautifully Grieg’s 
w Piano, but after talking with her 
rised to learn that she had abso- 
idea who Grieg was. I am quite 
, had she known a little about his 
would have played his piano sonata 
ttle better. Studying the lives of 
3 is enjoyable to the student and 
stimulate interest in music. 
Paut C. DEGAVRE. 


Chopin at Nohant ? 


TUDE : 

call your attention to a mistake in 
athal’s delightful sketch ‘‘The Genius 
in,’ in February number of Tus 


e 105, “Chopin’s Sacrifice,’ he states 
however, he was located at Castle 
in Majorea fi 

is not in Majorea but in France, 
\Chitre, in Berri. Nohant was the 


New Books on Music—Reviewed 


Letters from Etude Friends 


country home of George Sand’s grandmother, 
Mme. Dupin de Franeneil, a fine example or 
representative of the ancien regime. 

Berri or Barry was the civitas or pagno 
Bituri censis of Gregory of Tours. Berri suf- 
fered during the hundred years war, and dur- 
ae the wars of religion in the sixteenth cen- 
ury. 

As early as 1360 it was made a duchy. The 
last to bear the title of “Duke of Berri’ was 
the ill-fated Charles Ferdinand, grandson and 
heir of Charles X., from whom George Sand 
claimed to have descended. 

George Sand describes 
known Vallee Noire. She loved the wild rustic 
life at Nohant, and in turning from her 
novels of revolt, she chose simple stories of 
rustic life, pastorals of great beauty. It is 
here that she shows her true originality and 
genius, although we think of her sarcastic pen, 
her brilliant characterizations. It was at 
Nohant that she spent her girlhood, and later 
on held her court, as it were, visited by Liszt, 
Chopin and others. : 


Berri as the un- 


JuLiIA BH. ScHpLLING. 


Finding the Right Music 
To THe Erupr: 

If you have ever been puzzled, when buy- 
ing music, in judging what is most suitable, 
desirable, necessary or popular, you may find 
help in the following suggestion. Haye on 
hand a large loose-leaf notebook, such as is 
used in school laboratories, and paste in it all 
clippings of musical programs or newspaper 
announcements of recitals, concerts and fes- 
tivals, in alphabetical order, according to 
name of teacher, artist, school or radio sta- 
tion. Always leave a space above each clip- 
ping for writing in the data when published. 

It would be well to reserve a whole page 
for each teacher, school or radio station, as 
many of them give several programs in a 
mouth or even in a week. Ga 


Counting Out Loud 
To Tun Erups: 

I am a music teacher of about fifteen years’ 
experience and also a theatre pianist and or- 
ganist of ten years’ experience. I am sorry 
that many of my pupils, subscribers to Tur 
ETUDE, may read the article in your Novem- 
ber number by J. G. Hinderer. His plan may 
be fine for a finished musician, but, for the 
first three years’ study, children and grown- 


ups need to count, and count out loud much. 


of the time. 
their work. 
Please excuse this explosion, but I would 
love to see Mr. Hinderer undertake to be a 
drum major for a high school band! He 
would find young people do not think or feel 
very much. When they are older it is differ- 
ent. A teacher who has lived with students 
many hours every day knows as only a teacher 
ean know. I will not teach a person who re- 
fuses or pretends he is unable to count out 
loud. Mrs. PHarRL STALKER-STUMP. 


It helps them to concentrate on 


3 in Modern Music, Second Serics. By 


H. Hadow. Cloth Bound; three 
and twelve pages; illustrated. Pub- 
y The Macmillan Company. Price, 


k that describes actual people, we 
ifully; one that tells us what they 
ie, we follow eagerly; but one that 
the motives for their actions, we 
ungrily. This volume does not leave 
an unspoken “Why? Besides pre- 
fwell authenticated and sympathetic 
ies of Chopin, Dvof¥dk and Brahms, 
es on the history of musical composi- 
'‘f—ancient, modern and ultra-modern 
ves clear explanations of fugue and 
tructure. 
3 been told of musical forms them- 
ve do not think of these composers 
ided seekers after will-o-the-wisps of 
learning, but as honest searchers 
honest thing—searchers whose lan- 
inspiration were bright enough to 
leir rays down to the present day. 


| The Passions. By Charles Sanford 
(From the Series, The Musical Pil- 
ted by Dr. Arthur Somerfell.) Books 
; St. John and St. Matthew Passions: 
be 56 and 80 pages. Paper bound. 
d by Oxford University Press. Price, 
each. 
earnest purpose and spiritual in- 
ke it possible reyerently to call these 
Klets the Prayer-books of all Bach 


Eeery notes, wherein an intimate 
S$ caught of the young organist en- 
Jon what was to prove his lifework as 
f St. Thomas Church, we reach the 
‘tion of each book, describing the 
; and interpolations made in_ its 
“e work. We realize before we have 
ir that even Bach did not give his 
‘s” to the world at one stroke of the 
_ patiently recast them time and time 


hird portion of each book is made up 
pts of the libretti and musical text. 
‘hor seeks through every example to 
pie the fact that the melody is not 
9oSed on the text like a capital on 


a marble column, but that it is made to fit 
the libretto as a brook’s course is shaped by 
its bed. The excitement of the mob, the an- 
guish of torture, the sight of death; all are 
given through union of word and tone. 


Beethoven. By Paul Bekker. Translated and 
adapted from the German by M. M. Bozman. 
Three hundred and ninety-one pages; bound 
in cloth. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Price, $4.00. 

A work on Beethoven, like one on Alex- 
ander the Great, inevitably stamps itself with 
the personality of the man himself, for, as 
the latter conquered the world of men, 80 
the former conquered the world of tones. 

The book relates one long and bitter strug- 
gle. First, biographical; Beethoven over- 
coming adverse conditions in the shape of 
his parents, his brothers, his adopted son, 
his deafness: second, psychological; Bee- 
thoven combating his personality, his stub- 
borness, his eccentricity, his egotism, his 
loneliness: third, scientific; Beethoven sub- 
duing rhythmical and tonal possibilities to 
his will in Pianoforte Works, Symphonies, 
Dramatie Works, Vocal Works and Chamber 
Music. 

As age increased and sounds became more 
closely locked in his thoughts, he required 
stronger and more complicated mediums of 
expression. Once (we are told), when 
brought to task on the difficulty of his com- 
positions for the violin, he exclaimed, “Do 
you for a moment believe that I think of a 
wretched fiddle when I am composing !” 

This book renews for us the tread of that 
mighty spirit resounding through the realms 
ot tonality, becoming at last a triumphal 
march down the ages. 


The Pianist’s Thumb. 
Seventy-three pages. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated. Publishers: Oliver Ditson Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

As a topic of general interest to pianists 
the thumb and its dexterity excels the 
weather or the next war. Here, then, are 
examples, taken from the greatest composers, 
of thumb passages in seales, arpeggios, chords 
and trills, with accompanying directions for 
gaining velocity, delicacy, smoothness, em- 
phasis and strength. 


By Howard Wells. 


AUGUST 1926 


JESSE FRENCH 


and SONS 


= las 
“A Name Well Known Since 1875” 


MUSIC MAKES THE 
HOME HAPPY! 


And a good piano is the most generally known and widely 
used musical instrument you can buy to bring music into 
your own home. 


Jesse French & Sons’ Pianos are recognized as being instru- 
ments based on “‘Quality First and First Quality;” yet large 
production permits of reasonable prices and terms. 


Write today and learn what 
‘ we can do for you 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PLANO FCO: 


J and 20th Streets New Castle, Indiana 
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LEARN 10 TUNE 


AT HOME 
DURING 


“1’d have started 
ten years sooner 
ona literary aw 


> 
= career haut 
Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY Pa 
EDITION of our book, “‘Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones “THERE was no Palmer Institute then,” 


and WHY our graduates head the profession in all part, 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and-easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


says Katharine Newlin Burt, author of ‘*The 
Red Lady,” ‘Q,’’ and a number of other 
best sellers. ‘‘Given a natural ability, 
some perseverance and the necessary power 
to understand instructions—any writer— 
would-bé or even experienced—would cer- 
tainly find help in your course. .. . 
The instruction ought to prevent a hundred 
false starts—which mean a delay of years, 
discouragement and failure.’’ 


In the Palmer 
“professional touch,” 
thing that makes the difference between 
rejection slips and checks—is actually 
taught. If you have imagination and want 
to write, you can learn it. Clip the coupon. 
No salesman will call upon you. 


Courses, the so-called 
that elusive some- 


Savlbeliizte 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
is wonderful charm, beauty 


ant. Add: 
: and expression to any face. Perfectly 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


2 . Used b; illions of lovely ¥ POET! “y 329. 
tare Solid form or water-proof lig- Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 389-H 
uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your CLAYTON HAMILTON - - = President 
dealer's or direct postpaid. | FREDERICK PatMER - - - Vice-President 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO Please send me, without any obligation, details about 


the course I have checked. 
0) Short Story Writing 
| Expression 


Oj English and Self- 
(J Photoplay Writing 
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Half-Stopped. Organ Pipes 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


HALF-STOPPED pipes are a hybrid be- 


tween open and stopped pipes. They may 


be divided into two kinds: 


(1) Those in which a small hole is* | 


burned down through the stopper. 

(2) Those in which the pipe tapers to 
the top until the opening is only one-third 
or one-fourth the size of the mouth. 

In the first class, 
relation to the stopped pipes, the hole 
through the stopper makes the pipe par- 
take of some of the brightness of open 
pipes. The tone, which is not as thick as 
that produced by pipes entirely stopped, 
has a peculiar color, due to the presence 
of overtones not found in the natural har- 
monic series. Stops belonging to this class 
are the treble- portion of the Lieblich Ge- 
deckt, the Clarinet Flute, the Rohrflote 
and the Flute a Cheminée. The Flutes 
a Cheminée, as the name implies, are built 
with a chimney which partially opens the 
pipe. The wider this chimney, the more 
like an open pipe the sound becomes, 

The second class, or half-stopped pipes, 
represented chiefly by the Gemshorn fam- 
ily, is most closely related to the open 
pipes, but the smallness of the opening at 
the top makes the tone assume some of 
the characteristics of stopped pipes. Stops 
of this family produce a clear, incisive 
tone which combines softness with as- 
sertiveness, and brightness with a mini- 
mum of power. 

The intelligent and effective use of half- 
stopped pipes will follow as a logical re- 
sult of the knowledge of their structure 
and quality. Inasmuch as they stand be- 
tween open and stopped pipes, they will 
be used: 

(1) Alone, when a brilliance midway be- 
tween open and stopped pipes is desired. 

(2) To add to stopped pipes some of the 
quality of open pipes, and to open pipes, 
some of the quality of stopped pipes. 

(3) In Combination with both open and 
stopped pipes, as a means of bringing the 
two together and unifying the tone. 


Our Salaries 


By R. Dunham 


None of us would object to an increase. 
Few of us are likely to get it. Before 
we say too much about it however, would 
it not be well to pause and consider the 
situation? Are we worth even what we 
get? Many of us feel the present propa- 
ganda for “better salaries to the organ- 
ist” to be ill-considered. It would be vastly 
more valuable and, incidentally, more 
profitable to make our slogan “better 
music to the churches.” 


Every organist knows whether he is 
trying to give the very .best that he can 
produce, or whether he is more concerned 
about his salary, Churches may some- 
times be unfair to their organists. Is 
it not true that just as frequently organ- 
ists are unfair to their churches? It 
behooves us therefore to examine our- 
selves before we complain too loudly about 
what we are being paid. We must make 
our church music so much better that 
every service will be a revelation of the 
very finest that sacred music has to offer. 
Then and not sooner, shall we have any 
moral right to force our churches to raise 
more money for our monthly checks.— 
American, Organist. 


“T am in favor of establishing a defi- 
nite and permanent place for music in our 
national activities.”’—PRESIDENT HARDING, 


which bears closest -* 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited by Well-Known Specialists 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An 


Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’’ 


Hymns and Chorals 


By Charles Knetzger 


A HYMN is a religious song belonging 
to the choral form. It is usually written 
for four voices which, when played or 
sung together, form chords which give the 
composition a dignified character and 
make it well adapted for divine service 
as an expression of prayerful adoration. 

Hymn and choral playing is of great 
importance to the student of music, for it 
develops his musical intelligence and sensi- 
bility in a remarkable manner, 

A good way to master hymn playing is 
to take each voice separately, beginning 
with the highest, practicing it until it can 
be played correctly and fluently. Then the 
parts may be played together, while the 
pupil endeavors to follow each voice in 
turn, either mentally or vocally, if possible. 
Parts which are too high or too low for 
the voice may be sung an octave higher 
or lower, as the case may be. 

Hymn and choral playing is well adapted 
to secure an agreeable, smooth singing 
tone; for the keys must be gently depressed 
and held their full value with a firm cling- 
ing touch, instead of striking them and re- 
leasing them instantly. For this reason it 
is necessary to make frequent changes of 
fingers upon the keys to insure a smooth 
legato effect. Thus, we often find two fig- 
ures written over a note, as for example 
45, This means that the note is to be 
played with the fourth finger, which holds 
the keys down until the fifth finger is sub- 
stituted in its place. This is usually done 
almost instantaneously. The fourth finger 
is then free to play the next note without 
breaking the legato. 

Choral playing also affords excellent 
opportunity for pedal practice; for the fre- 
quent changes of chords necessitates many 
changes of pedal, while the simplicity of 
structure enables the student to follow the 
modulations with ease. To keep the tones 
of one chord from mixing with those of 
another requires no little skill. The pedal 
should never be pressed down simultane- 
ously with the chord, but immediately 
after; and it should be released before the 
next chord is struck. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic, Book IV, 


has excellent exercises for the production 
of fine discrimination of tonal effects in 
chord playing. He advises directing the 
force of the touch to a particular voice of 
the chord by employing the legato touch, 
playing the other voices with a finger stac- 
cato. The following examples will make 
the meaning clear: 


An effective way of securing variety 
when playing hymns on the piano is to 
emphasize each voice in turn, first the so- 


prano, then the alto, tenor and bass. As 
the force of a stroke depends largely upon 
the speed with which it is struck the fingers 
which play the predominating voice should 
strike the keys with a speed somewhat 
greater than that of the other fingers. 
Beautiful effects can be obtained in this 
way. 


A Famous Hymn Composer 


By E. A. 


Tranah 


Tue Rev. John Bacchus Dykes, Doctor 
of Music, London, England, born in 1823 
and died in 1876, is to-day the favorite 
composer in the Christian world; and 
yet comparatively few people (even mu- 
sicians) know his name. This fact has 
been tested several times in social and 
church gatherings of many denominations 
(and it will stand the same test to- day), 
by first taking a vote as to whether sacred 
or. secular music is the more popular. 
Sacred music invariably gained the vote, 
with hymns as the preference in this class. 
Then by asking those present to name their 


~ favorite tunes, an average of four out of 


ten were for Dr. Dykes’ music; which 
easily places him in the foremost rank of 
all composers who ever lived. 

On looking over the Sunday papers it is 
a rare thing to find a church program, of 
any denomination, without at least one of 
his hymns on it. To mention a few of his 
writings will convince our readers that the 
foremost position was earned by this great, 
good man. He was beloved by every- 
body; and his funeral service at Durham 
Cathedral was one of the largest and most 
solemn ever held there. 

“Lead Kindly Light,” “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “O Je- 


‘your whole thought and sincer 


deemer,” “Hark! Hark! } 
Paradise,’ “Art Thou Wea 
the Voice of Jesus Say,” 
God, to. Thee,” > “Dayem 
Quickly Flying,” “Eternal 


Mourning,” “Hark the Sound 
Voices,” and over one hundred 
every Episcopal, Methodist . 
terian Hymnal published in | 
language, flowed from his cons 

Dr. Dykes was, for many y 
of St. Oswald’s Church, Durham 
lend, a small chapel under Durhar 
dral which was only used < 
we the ee students of 


Tyne, fou een miles ae " re 
be easily understood, under 3 
we had the reputation of havi ¢ 
boy choir in England, for hy 
His power of intensifying the 
solemnity and grandeur of the 
wonderful. His instructions: 


words, and the music will tal 
self ;” and this will be found : 
foundation and true key-n 
ing our grand hymns appe 
to the minds and hearts of 
listeners as well as singers; 
congregations home with the fee 
as Bishop McClaren of Chicag 
to me, with his hands on my sho 
that he “felt better after the ser 
the intense sincerity affected h 
he could preach better ;” where 
thoughtless, frivolous singing ; 
him that he could not collect hi: 
sufficiently to bring them out a 
and distinctly as he would wish. 


Music to Illustrate Wor 


I have heard Dr. Dykes say to. 
choir that, if they could not. imp 
the beautiful words with music, i 
be better to cut out the music, 
phrase was carefully studied, an 
derful work achieved by him wa 
sult of his sincerity with which 
spired those under his guidance 
writing music exactly fitting 
priate to the words. A good soul! 
ist can almost tell what his mus 
without any words. 


to be under this ede master 
for twelve years; and in my chur 
as soloist and choir master in 
have greatly benefited by follo: 


every word ae utter. More 
inspiring music can thus be pre 
in any other way; of course, n 


comes naturally when the hear 
are in the words. 


this article. First, that the name 
who stands so preéminently in 
rank should be remembered; 
that a study of his works ar 
may add to the piety, sincerity, 
grandeur of our church servic 

All the hymns enumerated in 


as of most of his others, of m 
I have his original manuscript 
at once received as gems and | 
of the highest order. 


Music is the fundamental that 
men in their common human 
Great music brings us very cl 
soul to soul, without regard to 
birth, station or other dividin 
Horace WHITEHOUSE. 


‘jintessernce of opprobrium, the ul- 
neentrate of scorn, the superlative 
ive hurled forth by the legitimate 
upon the head of his theatrical 
is “one-legged organist.” It 
tersely the feelings of one who 
yed Parnassus via Bach, Guilmant 
or toward a parvenu lately gradu- 
m the oes ranks of mere 
layers.” 
d with the scorn is a touch of 
0, for who will dery that the 
has many times gained fame and 
1, reward far in excess of that ac- 
'd by his more conservative 


hrase “one-legged organist” was 
‘ed especially for the theatrical 
For years teachers have been ac- 
| to apply the epithet to pupils 
too lazy to disengage the right 
im its comfortable place on the 
fal when duty called. The theatri- 
‘sr, however, brazenly flaunted his 
edness ir the face of a hostile 
‘id even gloried in his shame. 
did he get that way? It certainly 
asier to let one foot do the work 
There must be some other rea- 
the upper half of a theater organ’s 
‘etains its virgin varnish year in 
- out while the lower octave wears 
the contacts. 
y mind it is the radical change 
4 construction which is responsible 
one-legged style of playing. First, 
ric swell action enabled the player 
ice accents, thus giving a welcome 
‘to what had hitherto been a some- 
bre art. This new way of using 
“lls, plus a constant use of the 
3, seemed to please theater audi- 
‘nd so the organist’s right foot and 
i pedals becaine inseparable pals. 
advent of high wind pressures ena- 
voicers to produce stops of marked 
ality, in distinct contrast to the in- 
flutes, reeds and strings of yester- 
he theater organist soon found that 
ckest way to invoke the managerial 
was to play with his swells open. 
‘ complained that the music was 
ad” and that it “hurt their ears.” 
- words, keen strings, kinuras, tubas 


‘he One-Legged Organist: 


A Word on His Behalf 


By Edward Benedict 


and tibias could not be served undiluted to 
the cash customers without incurring their 
vehement displeasure. This state of af- 
fairs made it necessary to close the swells 
tight when two-foot pedal passages were 
played, a very unsatisfactory procedure. 

The fact that the “movie” organist played 
almost entirely from piano or orchestral 
music was another factor influencing him 
toward one-footism. The tendency was to 
let the pedals play the simple bass notes, 
all bass passages being taken care of on 
the manuals. With the sixteen-foot reeds 
or second touch any bass melody could be 
brought out quite satisfactorily with the 
left hand. 

It seems to me that the only logical way 
to play modern keen-voiced, high-pressure 
organs is with the one-foot pedal system. 
I have heard two of America’s foremost 
theater organists attempt “two-foot” pas- 
sages on mighty-voiced units and the re- 
sult, while spectacular on account of the 
elevated consoles, could hardly be classed 
as musical. 

Mind you, I hold no brief for the one- 
legged system.’ Accuracy is not always hu- 
manly possible and solo passages can be 
rerdered only in a jerky and disjointed 
manner.. A friend of mine who was pianist 
in a New York vaudeville theater per- 
suaded the management to install an organ. 
A few weeks’ practice at a convenient 
church and he was ready for his debut as 
a “movie” organist. The ambiguity of his 
foot work prompted me to inquire as to 
just what system of pedal technic he em- 
ployed. His reply was illuminating. “It’s 
very simple; Beredict. Any note I hap- 
pen to hit is the right one.” 

The one-legged theater organist is here 
to stay until the organ builders devise new 
means of operating the swells. Just what 
form this invention will take the future 
aloneswill tell, I favor a tilting back-rest 
to operate the swells while both feet are 
busy on the pedals. A double touch to work 
the shutters has also been suggested. 

Jumping to the coda, I would request 
you legitimates to temper your scorn with 
pity. Perhaps the one-legged organist is 
such through circumstarces and not en- 
tirely through inclination—From the Dia- 
pason. 


\NDANCE at the rehearsals of a vol- 
‘choir is such a live question that 
‘ution of it is always a source of 
, to such workers. A contest held 
| choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
| of Long Beach, California, met 
yronderful results. 

quote the following account from 
1g Beach Telegram: 

contest was exceedingly close, with 
ining team showing an average at- 
te record for the three months of 
itest of 84 per cent. and the losers 
'per cent. At the checkup it was 
red that the losing team had earned 
ints out of a possible 598, and the 
% team 512 points out of a possible 
four members on each side scored 
/- cent. attendance, during the entire 
| of the contest, while there were 
thers who entered after the contest 
|whose attendance was 100 per cent. 
‘the period of their membership. — 
ng into consideration the fact that 
ganization is a volunteer choir of 
bers, it is remarkable that the at- 
ce at rehearsals was almost perfect. 
following are the rules which were 
d for the contest: 


The Choir Attendance Contest 


“Rach attendance at each service Sun- 
days scores one. 


“Rehearsals not scored unless for tardi-- 


ness deduction. 

“Tardiness at rehearsals or services de- 
ducts one-half point from total score of 
each member. 

“Absence from rehearsals bars member 
from services the following Sunday. 

“Absences for two complete Sundays 
without meritorious excuses, will be con- 
sidered as resignation. 

“Resignations will be accepted as of date 
tendered. 

“Rehearsals to begin promptly at 7:45 
and continue till 9:15. 

“Judges ofthe contest shall be the choir- 
master, the organist and rector and the 
two team captains. 

“The contest terminates Easter Sunday 
night, April 20, and officially begins Sun- 
day morning,{ January 20. 

“The services to be held Good Friday 
evening score one just as a Sunday service. 

“The team scoring the most points shall 
‘e declared the winner. The other team 
will be required to present the winning 
team with an evening of entertainment.” 
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Homework 

on a HOHNER 
Is Fun! 


Music plays an important part 
in the education of the boy and 
girl; and to-day 
playing an important part in musi- 
cal education. 

Any child can quickly learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica with the 
aid of the Free Instruction Book 
available to music teachers and 
others through dealers or direct. 

There are no long hours of study 
and practice—just a few minutes a 
day, at home or in the school—and 
very soon the pupil will be playing 
popular, classical and operatic se- 
lections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun! 
It teaches accuracy, rhythm and 
expression—the basis of a musical 
education. If you are interested in 
knowing the possibilities of the har- 
monica as “a stepping-stone to seri- 
ous musicianship,’ write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


the harmonica is 


& HOHNER® 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includes six popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 
Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Dorothy Enderis, Aes’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 

Nellie C. Hudd, Principal Mozart 
School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 


School, 
Edward Randall Maguire, 

Junior High School 61, N. Y : 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 

munity Migh School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Principal 
ne 


r 5) 
[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St, Luke 
and Epiphany, St, Clement's, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 


pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 


any large theatre. 


OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


au CU 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E fiicient— Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
or Reed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive School for 
Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


ea) Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


|| Send for list of 

: most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


*| Faust School of Tuning 
i STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Axel Christensen’s Instruction Books 

for Piano. Book 1—How to ‘‘Jazz-Up” 

Any Tune, Chord Work, etc. Book 2— 

Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 

Breaks, Fills, etc. Either book sent for 

$2, or both for $3. Five new ‘‘Syncophonies for advanced 
planists,’’ $1, Also new Jazz Instractors for Saxophone or 
Banjo at $1 each, postpaid. TEACHERS W ANTED to 
open schools in cities where we are not already represented. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 44,20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


| [irdeto etek at De ee ee) 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing cur advertisers, 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G, O. 


Q. For the past several years I have been a 
student of the piano and am now playing 
fifth grade music. How long should one 
study the piano before taking up the pipe 
organ? Could you advise me as to what 
studies to take up in preparation for the pipe 
organ? Is typing harmful to one studying 
the piano? 


A. In addition to your pian@ studies, we 
would suggest that you take up the studies of 
harmony, counterpoint and fugue, theory, or- 
chestration, organ construction, specifications 
and so forth. 

Continue your piano studies until you have 
acquired a brilliant facile technic, which will 
be of great value in your organ work. 

The Editor is not prepared to say whether 
or not typing is always harmful to piano 
technic. It might depend on how much typ- 
ing is done and the kind of touch used on 
the typewriter. If a stiff finger touch is 
used it might induce “pounding” on the piano. 


Q. Being areader of THE ETUDE and an or- 
ganist in a local church I read your answers 
with great interest and benefit. I have a vol- 
unteer choir of twenty voices, eight sopranos, 
siz altos, four tenors, and two basses, all with 
vather strong voices. Having no choir leader, 
I must do the directing myself.- My question 
is, “What fundamental stops should I use when 
accompanying the full chorus, also when ac- 
companying solo voices?” JI realize there is 
no fired rule, and one must use one’s own 
judgment, but I would like to know what 
principal stops to use when accompanying. 
The following is the specification of our organ: 


GREAT ORGAN, 8 ft., Open Diapason; 8 ft., 
Gross Floete ; 8 ft., Dulciana ; 4 ft., Gemshorn; 
Harp. 

Sve ORGAN, 16 ft., Bourdon; 8 ft., Violin 
Diapason; 8 ft., Gamba; 8 ft., Salicional; 8 
ft., Aeoline; 8 ft., Stopped Diapason; 4 ft., 
Flute Harmonique; 2 ft., Flautino; 8 ft., 
Vox-Humana; Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 16 ft., Bourdon; 16 ft., Lie- 

‘blich Gedeckt. 

CouPpLers, Swell to Great Unison; Swell to 
Great 4 ft.; Swell to Great 16 ft.; Swell to 
Swell 4 ft.; Swell to Swell 16 ft.; Swell to 
Pedal; Great to Pedal. 


A. As you say there can be no fixed rule as to 
stops to be used, much depending on the 
amount of tone being produced by the singers, 
either as individuals or as a chorus, and the 
character of the accompaniment. For fortis- 
simo passages with your full choir, full Great, 
Swell and Pedal, with Swell to Great, Swell 
to Pedal and Great to Pedal couplers might 
not be too much organ to use, though, if your 
Gross Floete is unenclosed and very loud 
toned, it might be best to omit it, as it has 
a tendency to destroy the effectiveness of the 
metal Diapason quality. 

When the choir is singing with less tone 
than fortissimo reduce your registration ac- 
cordingly to obtain proper balance. For 
foundation stops in accompanying soloists we 
would suggest the Swell organ eight and four 
feet stops (omitting Vox-Humana, as a rule, 
though it is sometimes effective in coloring 
the tones of the other stops). If this com- 
bination proves to be too much you might 
omit Violin Diapason or Gamba, or both. 
Care should always be taken not to allow 
the organ to overpower the singers. 


Q. If the contents of this letter would help 
out the “Organ Question and Answer” depart- 
ment of THe Erupn musie magazine, I would 
be only too glad to have you use it, as tt 
might help someone else. I wanted to attend 
the Guilmant Organ School, but it was impos- 
sible for me to do so as it was so far away. 
I am enclosing one of their programs with 
the subjects marked in which I would like 
to become proficient. I desire to become pro- 
ficient in all the subjects under the three 
headings. 

1. Church Service Playing. 

2. Recital Playing. 

8. Subjects under “Lectures.” 

Since I am unable to attend the school, what 
would you advise me to do that I may become 
expert in these subjects and be the best kind 
of an organist it is possible for me to become? 
I am starting a “Music Library” and wish to 
include in it all the best organ music from 
the forerunners of J. S. Bach up to the most 
modern organ composers. I would like to in- 
clude also the best books on Musical Liter- 
ature and works pertaining to the pipe organ. 
Can you give me a list of the best and lead- 
ing publishers of organ music, from whom I 
may purchase the best editions for this organ 
library, also any Organ or Music Journals 
or Magazines which would keep me posted on 
new publications worthy of being included tn 
the library? 


A. You have set for yourself a difficult (per- 
haps not impossible) task in endeavoring to 
attain the proficiency you desire without a 
teacher. We would suggest the following 
works as a ginning for your studies and 
for the library, assuming of course that you 
have already acquired some organ technic, 
manual and pedal: 

For Praesent Stupy: Master, Studies for 
the Organ, Carl; Pedal Studies, Nilson ; Trios, 
Albrechtsberger,. 


For OrcGan Liprary: Forerunners of Bach, 
Bonnet; Organ Works, complete, Bach; Or- 
gan Concertos, Handel; Organ Sonatas, Rhein- 
berger; Organ Sonatas and Preludes and 
Fugues, Mendelssohn ; Organ Sonatas Original 
Edition, Guilmant ; Organ Symphonies, 
Widor; Organ Symphonies, Vierné; Organ 
Works, complete, César Franck; Organ Son- 
atas, Borowski; Organ Sonatas, Mark An- 
drews; Organ Suites, Rogers; Organ Sym- 
phonies, Barnes ; Organ Symphony, Dickinson; 
Organ Works, Karg-Elert; Organ Works, 
Max Reger; Arrangements for Organ, Best ; 
and many miscellaneous pieces by Bonnet, 
Dupre, Gigout, DuBois, Faulkes, Wolsten- 
holme, Hollins, Yon, Bossi, and many addi- 
tional works by American composers of which 
i leading publishers will gladly furnish you 
ist. 

WoRKS ON CHOIR TRAINING: Choir and 
Chorus Conducting, Wodell ; Choral Technique 
and Interpretation, Coward; Choir Training, 
Richardson ; Practical Hints on the Training 
of Choir Boys, Stubbs; The Essentials of 
Choir Boy Training, Hall; The Choir 
Trainer’s Art, Richardson. 

LITERARY WORKS PERTAINING TO ORGAN: 
The Organ and Its Masters, Lehee; The Or- 
gan in France, Goodrich; The Organ and Its 
Position in Musical Art, Statham; Organ 
Playing, Its Technique and Expression, Hull; 
The Organ of the Twentieth Century, 
Audsley; Organ Stops and Their Artistic 
Registration, Audsley; The Art of Organ 
Building, Audsley; The Temple of Tone, 
Audsley; The Art of Transcribing for the 
Organ, Ellingford; French Organ Music, Past 
and Present, Grace; Organ Works of Bach, 
Grace; A Primer of Registration, Nevin; 
Organ Accompaniment, Richards; Johann 
Sebastian Mach the Organist and His Works 
for the Organ, Pirro. 

‘GENERAL Musican Literature: Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians, Grove; History 
of Music, Stanford-Forsythe; Music and 
Musicians, Lavignac; Musical Ministries in 
the Church, Pratt; Musie in the History of 
the Western Church, Dickinson; English 
Hymns, Duffield ; The Story of the Hymns and 


Tunes, Butterworth; Standard History of 
Music, Cooke; Great Men and ‘Famous 
Musicians, Cooke; Music Masters Old and 


New, Cooke. 

MaGaziInges: The American Organist; The 
Diapason; THm Erupn; The New Music 
Review. 

A. G, O. EXAMINATIONS: Associate and Fel- 
lowship Examination Papers (Bound). 

PROGRAM MAKING: Bound eopies of pro- 
grams by Samuel A. Baldwin and Charles 
Heinroth. 

Large list of programs published in mag- 
azines named. Of course there are many 
other works, both literary and musical, which 
might be named, but the ones Suggested are 
among those well-known. The publishers of 
Tu Erupn can secure for you any or all of 
the works named. 


Q. Where is the largest organ in the 
world? Who built it? What is its total 
number of stops? Where may I obtain its 
specifications? 


A. The largest organ in the world is in 
the Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. The 
original instrument was designed and_ built 
by the Los Angeles Art Company and was 
intended for the Convention Hall in Kansas 
City. Previous to the time of its proposed 
installation it was exhibited in Festival Hall 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1905. After 
the close of the Exposition, the contract with 
the Kansas City authorities was found to be 
null and void, and for several years the 
instrument lay unused in a storage house in 
St. Louis. The late John Wanamaker sent 
for the organ, and thirteen freight cars were 
required for its transportation to Philadel- 
phia. The original organ was designed to 
contain 140 speaking stops, but its present 
owners have enlarged it and are continually 
improving it (having their own organ shop) 
until now it contains 247 speaking stops. It 
is played daily by Miss Mary Vogt and Miss 
Harriet Ridley. Charles H. Courboin and 
other noted players have appeared as guest 
organists, The specifications are not avail- 
able, but some facts in reference to the in- 
strument may be of interest. These facts 
are based on the time when the organ con- 
tained 232 stops, fifteen having been added 
Since their compilation. 

Weight of organ, over 375.000 pounds. 

More than 120,000 feet of lumber used in 
its construction. 

Twenty-five freight cars would be required 
to carry it. 

Total space oceupied by organ and blowers, 
118,602 cubic feet. 

The incandescent lights Strung along the 
organ chamber would light the streets of 
a small town. 


Pipes ito ls etic cee ate falwtove ersyete 17,954 
Percussion” tones 7s. een 192 
Ota Basa Ree airs tees Sa aCe -. 18,146 


The harp in this organ is a new invention, 
being a plucked string instead of a percus- 
Sion tone. 

There are eight swell boxes. 

Lengths of pipes range from three-fourths 
of an inch to 37 feet, 9 inches. 

A booklet containing information in refer- 
ence to the organ may be had by addressing 
the present owners of the instrument. 
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Department of Orchestras and Bands 
(Continued from page 569) 


ers who have a number of bands 
often forget just what pieces to 
st what they have been playing, 
n, and how many times, and what 
ave been perfected at each play- 
very leader should keep a book 
s him at a glance just when, how 
y every piece has been played. 
that the teacher can do will so 
ay the time put into it as this sort 
seeping. ) With its help lessons may 
ied so that every second of the re- 
‘may be used to advantage. The 
ill soon respond to this and their 
will increase tremendously as they 
1 the joy of progressive accom- 
it. Nothing kills a pupil’s interest 
uickly than vague and pointless 
1s. Nothing increases his inter- 
. than the increasing perfection of 
smble in a definite, recognizable 
sfying way. 
Temperament 

f the things that the leader has to 
with is the good player who thinks 
little too good to play for that par- 
sader or with that particular bunch. 
l require tact. The first thing that 
fer must do is to be sure that 
ers will never get the idea that he 
: want them, (they must be made 
elcome to this class than to any 
but on the other hand, for their 
ces as well as that of the leader, 
st never get the idea that they are 
sable. This is fatal to good dis- 
n any band. Many leaders put up 
kinds of trouble from some par- 
player because he plays well and 
er needs him. 

attitude is likely to crop up at any 
any ensemble and if after a heart 
: talk between the leader and the 
oupil, the pupil still thinks he can 
idescend to play, he should be sum- 
lismissed no matter how much of a 
e leaves behind. There are always 
‘coming on, and they will come on 
‘ the band is rid of trouble makers. 
brings to mind a leader who was 
ring to organize a chorus in a sub- 
own which had many fine soloists 
+ who were willing to sing in a 
' He said to the members at the 
a rather slenderly attended re- 
“Now, if you know of any fine 
who will come and sing in this 
ito help us out, just tell them that 
aot want them.” This is the atti- 
e band leader must take toward 
ists he will invariably find in his 
who will just condescend to help. 
aould be there to play as well as 
n and to be a part of the perma- 
rsonnel of the band. Any leader 
ses them in on any other basis is 
laying up trouble for himself, The 
ay not be as good for a while, but 
pay in the end to be very firm on 
nt. 


x’s Attitude Toward Good Players 


again, the leader may not be so 
ie and it may happen that some of 
t players merely tolerate his play- 
| little tact on the part of the leader 
ooth this over, but if it does not it 
be summarily dealt with. Of 
in a case of this kind, the leader 
better do a little studying himself, 
win the respect of the players. 
‘uation, however, is not entirely con- 
0 the school band. Professional 
ire very prone to the same trouble. 
ell for the leader to instil a keen 
f fair play into his players before 
xe up professional playing. 
leader, continually has to face the 
_ good players by graduation, leav- 
ool and other reasons. This should 
¥ all discouraging. On the contrary, 
‘3 should openly rejoice that he 


has been able to send fine players out into 
the world. He should look upon his or- 
chestra or band as a training school to 
help as many players as much as possible. 
Every ensemble has its ups and downs, 
but the wise leader has as many players 
as possible in training to keep the organi- 
zation full and up to standard. The more 
pressure from the bottom, the higher the 
band will go. The more competition to 
enter, the harder all will work. 

The leader should plan to have pupils 
like this play whenever possible, but with 
the good-natured understanding that pro- 
fessional playing comes first. The leader 
will gladly use what time the student has, 
and spend his energies on those who are 
coming on and need developing. The leader 
may often use these professional players to 
fine advantage by asking them to sit in 
their respective sections and help the poorer 
players in various ways. 

There are often good players who will 
not condescend to enter the band. They 
are either training for soloists, or their 
teachers do not want them to do ensemble 
work, or for various reasons they think 
that band playing is beneath them. The 
leader should interview the player, his 
parents and teacher, and frequently this 
false attitude on the part of the student 
can be changed. However, nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and the leader should 
never spend his time or energy teasing 
these into his band. Let him spend it in 
raising the standard of the ensemble, and 
when this has arisen to where it should be 
there will be no trouble in attracting and 
keeping these fine players. 

But these students should not be allowed 
to appear on the school programs, nor 
should they be given band credit unless 
they play in the school ensemble. 


Contests 

Band contests are most interesting and 
are of much value to the participants if 
properly conducted. 

Many such contests have been held in 
the past, both for school bands and for 
amateur community organizations, and an 
even greater development is expected in 
the future. They are becoming a particu- 
larly popular feature at county and other 
fairs. 

With the idea of bringing more uniform- 
ity into the school band events and mak- 
ing them more effective in raising the 
standard of school music and in securing 
better recognition for the importance of 
school music, the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference has been organizing 
high school and grammar school band con- 
tests on a State basis annually since 1924. 
In some cases the Committee has held the 
contests directly under its own auspices 
but in most cases it has co-operated with 
local agencies, usually state colleges or 
universities, the Committee assisting with 
prizes. The first national contest will be 
held by the Committee in the spring of 
1926, 

For further information concerning 
school band contests write to C. M. Tre- 
maine, Director, National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York, who is Secretary of 
the Committee. 


Bibliography 

For those who wish further information 
on the subject of teaching bands and of 
band instruments the following material is 
suggested : 

“Tnstrumental Technique,’ for Orches- 
tras and Bands, by J. E. Maddy and T. P. 
Giddings; “School Orchestras and Bands,” 
Glenn Woods; “Building the School Or- 
chestra,” R.-N. Carr; “Universal Teacher”’ 
for Orchestra and Band Instruments, J. E. 
Maddy and T. P. Giddings, 
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Joszr HorMann Cart FLescu 
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Pani io DEKOOaoern Moriz RosenTHAL RicHARD Harrzer ELIX OALMOND 
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ne Cee 
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uestion and Answer 


_ Department 
Conducted by 


RTHUR DE GUICHARD 


send your full name and address. No questions will be 


lected. 


answered when this has 


our initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


‘our question short and to the point. 


baa regarding particular pieces, mentronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of_interest 
eater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered.’ 
, 4 


ed Notes: Phrasing: Grace 
7 


‘Ss f ; 
When notes occur like this: 


ax: ul 


_ 


> all played together, are they not? 
» they writlen so—placing the notes 
ide? ii. Is the hand lifted at the end’ 
phrase? Do the slurs over the notes 
the phrasing? Can one “always” 
on the slurs for correct phrasing? 
Ahaminade’s “The Flatterer,’ near the 
’ the two small notes at the close of 
played with the note directly above? 
2s me, as small grace-notes are always 
‘hefore” the note above. iv. In the 
g, would you strike all the notes to- 
‘nd then begin the trill? 


| «Ex.2 
! = 

They are played together, the quar- 
octaves are given one beat each, with 

rest following; the two half-notes 
‘ed legato and sustained for two beats 
‘hey are so written for legible reading 
1 the running together of notes. ii. 
ad (or the fingers) is raised at the 
sach phrase. Phrases are usually in- 
by slurs; but printers will make mis- 
leven as you and I,” therefore, analyze 
struction of the piece and reason out 
eal phrasing for yourself: it is a most 
ming and instructive occupation. iii. 
sures seven and six from the end of 
xe, the initial notes of the trill are 
simultaneously with the treble, and 
cluding notes of the trill are played 
he last eighth-note. Grace-notes are 
ways’ played before the beat—some- 
mM some modern music they are so 
| but in nearly all classical composi- 
‘ey are played with the accompanying 
ord and beat. iv. Strike all the notes 
>and begin the trill at the instant of 


‘'s 


o Study a Song. 

Vhat-is the best way for me to study 
so that I may avoid that tiredness of 
that always supervenes when I study 
1g8?—Tpnor, Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
*re-occupation and anxiety to sing cor- 
oth words and music (perhaps also to 
® accompaniment) cause you to attack 
otes incorrectly. There is only one 
afe way to study new songs: Learn 
rds alone by heart, so that you may 
_ them without music, giving to each 
‘S proper yalue, and breathing at all 
rks of punctuation. Then sit at the 
ind play the melody of each phrase 
id again until the air is perfectly 
zed. You may then—but not before 
the words to the air, without any at- 
at self-accompaniment. In this man- 
‘eeper insight will be gained as to the 
§ and meaning of the composition and, 
onder, you will develop no symptoms of 
abel provided always that your 
be flawless. 


r-Tips or Finger-Nails? 
The teacher whom I have had for over 
‘ars has taught me to touch the keys 
y finger-nails, by which my fingers have 
ped or turned-in appearance of hooks. 
n0w gone to a more advanced teacher 
"lg me that this is all wrong, that the 
osition of my fingers should be curved, 
Fag the notes with the fleshy tips 
gers and without touching the keys 
le nails. 
pnee, R. I. 
The first method is altogether wrong; 
t instruction is correct. The cush- 
of the tips of the fingers should 
eys, not the slightest finger-nail 


Which is correct?—A. C. D., 


touch; from which you will gather that you 
mould do well to keep your nails relatively 
short. 


Changing the Key of a Song. 

Q. Does it do any harm to the interpre- 
tation of a@ song, as originally intended by the 
composer, to transpose it to another key? I 
have read somewhere that each key has its 
own special characteristic. If this be so, 
surely to change @ song from the key of B 
natural to that of B flat, for example, must 
alter the whole character of the song. What 
truth is there in this?—Tuppy G., Boston. 

This is a question about whieh much 
might be said, both for and against, but more 
the latter than the former. Jmprimis, the com- 
poser, when he wrote the song, had in mind 
the particular tessitura of the special voice 
for which he wrote, a soprano, for example. 
No other voice could impart to the musie and 
words the quality required ; the interpretation 
would suffer. Let a soprano sing The Lost 
Chord in A flat or A, and the result would be 
lamentable, wanting in dignity and religious 
sentiment. Let a bass sing the Ave Maria 
(Bach-Gounod) and the effect is both chaotic 
and comical, a growl for the voice and, in 
many places, a heavy rumble for the ae- 
companiment. Undoubtedly, there are songs, 
chiefly for the medium voice, which are in- 
tended by the composer to be sung in any 
key, adapted to any voice. In this case the 
idea of a special key being necessary to im- 
part a special mood or character is completely 
nullified. In the case cited, the key of E is 
said to be the ‘most brilliant key, expressive 
of joy.” By changing it to E flat, all gives 
way to “soft, serious solemnity,’ according to 
the qualities attributed to those keys. Finally 
there is the difference of pitch of pianos and 
orchestras, which also destroys the imaginary 
qualities of the keys. Of making of songs there 
is norend. There are so many thousands to 
choose from that there is no occasion to do 
violence to a composer and his composition 
by singing transposed versions. There are, 
however, exceptions to this as to every rule. 


Base or Bass. 

Q. In some of my reading, I have come 
across the word “base,” seemingly referring 
to music. As I am not sure of its meaning 
and application, will you please explain?—J. 
Fr. H., Camden, N. J. 

A. “Base” is the old English spelling for 
the word “bass,” or foundation upon which 
the harmony is constructed. The word “base” 
was also frequently used to designate the 
Bass-Viol (Double Bass) or Viol da Gamba. 
It is so mentioned in the English government 
expense accounts of the year 1629, when 
Charles I was king. 


Modulation and Transposition, 

i. Are not modulation and transposition 
the same thing, or nearly so? ti. How should 
I proceed to transpose a piece in the major 
key to its minor key?—B. B. G., FLiNt, Micu. 

A. They are not the same, by any means. 
Modulation is the passing from one key to 
another, without any violent shock to the ear, 
but by regular and very gradual steps, such 
as: from the key of C to G, or F, or A minor 
or E minor. Transposition is the putting the 
entire piece into another key, in which every 
step and interval and chord is the same, rela- 
tively, as the original key. Another form of 
transposition consists of changing a _ piece 
from the major to its tonic minor, or to its 


relative ‘minor (or, contrarily of minor to 
major), keeping the melodic and harmonic 
structure absolutely the same, but = con- 


structed on the minor scale instead of on the 
major. A very good example of transposition 
from the major to its tonic minor may be 
found in Chopin’s Valse brillante, Op. 34, 
No. 2. Measures fifty-three to sixty-nine in 
A major are followed by sixteen measures in 
the tonie minor, an absolute counterpart, 
note for note. It may be observed that all 
that is necessary to transpose from a major 
mode to its tonic minor is to make the third 
and the sixth of the key respectively a minor 
third and minor sixth by flatting these inter- 
vals. To transpose to the relative minor is some- 
what more difficult, since it necessitates put- 
ting the whole piece down a minor third (do 
to la) and making the seventh degree (sol 
of the major) sharp (that is si), 
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O MISTAKE is more frequently 


made by the violin pupil during: 


the first few years than commenc- 
ing a passage with the down-bow when it 
should be begun with the up-bow, and 
vice versa. The average pupil, when he 
plays the first phrase of a composition, or 
resumes playing after having stopped at 
some point in the piece, slaps his bow 
on the string without giving a thought 
to whether it should be a down- or up-bow. 
As a matter of fact the beginner usually 
commences everything with a down-bow, 
although a pupil is found occasionally with 
the up-bow habit. 

This seems a very simple matter, but in 
the early stages of violin playing it is of 
the utmost importance. The teacher should 
always ask the pupil whether the begin- 
ning stroke of a phrase is up or down and 
also ask the reason. If the pupil does not 
know he should be told. It is a good 
plan at first to have the pupil say “Up” 
or “Down,” as the case may be, before 
he starts a phrase at the beginning or at 
any point through a composition. If he 
is compelled to do this during the lesson, 
the habit of determining the direction of 
the first stroke will be firmly fixed in his 
mind, and he will observe it during his 
private practice. 

It will readily be seen that if the first 
stroke is wrong, each succeeding stroke 
will be wrong unless corrected. A bright 
pupil will often correct the bowing after 
having started it wrong, but too many will 
keep on tg the bitter end; down-up, down- 
up, where it should be up-down, up-down, 
and vice versa. 

Commencing wrong and_ continuing 
wrong is like the trick we used to play 
with dominoes when we were children. 
We placed a row of dominoes on end, 
half an inch apart. When the domino at 
the end was knocked over, it would fall 
against the next, and so’on down the line, 
until all were knocked over. In the same 
manner, if the first bow stroke is wrong, 
every stroke will be wrong to the end of 
the composition unless corrected. 

The following bars of a march by 
Meyerbeer illustrate what happens when 
the wrong bow is used at the start. In 
the first example the up-bow is used, as it 
should be: 


Correct V 


In the second example the down-bow is 
incorrectly used thus making each succeed- 
ing bow stroke wrong and spoiling the 
rhythm and swing of this stirring march: 


Ex.2 fucorrect 
f) 


The student should try both ways and. 


see how much better the first and correct 
method of bowing makes the composition 
sound. 

The third example is from a study by 
Mazas.- This must be begun with the 
down-bow in order to bring all the down- 
bows on the naturally accented parts of the 
measure: 


Let the student try the passage both 
ways, first commencing on the down-bow, 


and then on the up-bow. He will soon 
see how difficult it is to get the proper 
rhythm and accentuation when he com- 
mences on the up-bow. 

Nothing is more important in violin, 
study than to get the up and down bows in 
the right places. The down-bow, as every’ 
violin student soon learns, is naturally 
heavier, and gives a more vigorous sound 
than the up-bow. Consequently the down- 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
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Up or 


bow should be applied wherever possible 
to the notes which are placed on the nat- 
urally accented parts of a measure, or on 
notes to be specially accented as in the case 
of SFZ, FP effects. Of cotirse there are 
innumerable instances of accented notes be- 
ing taken with the up-bow, and many bow- 
ing exercises for teaching accents on the 
up-bow. But I am speaking of the funda- 
mental rule in violin playing that where- 
ever possible, the down-bow should come 
where the accents lie. 

In very rapid passages of sixteenths and 
thirty-seconds, when the first of each 
group is taken with the down-bow, the 
natural heaviness of the down-bow stroke 
is of great assistance in giving the passage 
its proper rhythm and effect. 

12 IS A very good plan for the teacher 

to obtain some solo or orchestra first 
violin parts in which the down- and up-bows 
are not marked, the notes are incorrectly 
slurred, and indications of length and kind 
of bowing are omitted. Some publishers 
can furnish books containing first violin 
parts and solo violin music, which are ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose. 

These parts should be given to the pupil 
to mark correctly, one or two each week. 
When they are brought to each lesson, the 
teacher should look them over and call the 
pupil’s attention to anything he has marked 
wrong. The up and down bows, the cor- 
rect numiber of notes to be played under 
each slur, the length of bow required, and 
the kind of bowing to be used, should all 
be designated. 

The constant corrections of the teacher 
and the careful thought the pupil is obliged 
to bring to bear on the various parts he 
is obliged to mark will in time give him 
an insight into the principles of violin 
bowing, which will be of the greatest pos- 
sible value in getting a correct idea of 
good violin playing. It is also valuable 
to him in that he will not be obliged to 


Using Unmarked Music 


Down 


depend on the teacher for every little 
thing, once he has learned the correct prin- 
ciples of the art of bowing and phrasing. 


Correct Bowing Develops Rhythm 


PROPER bowing is the life and soul 
of violin playing; and for this reason 
the location of the up and down bows 
is of enormous importance in giving 
the pupil the true ideas of rhythm. Only 
good editions which are marked by good 
violinists should be used by the student. 
Most editions of standard studies, such as 
those by Mazas, Kayser, Kreutzer, Fior- 
illo, and Rode, are well edited and prop- 
erly marked; but there is a vast amount 
of orchestra and solo violin music which 
is hardly marked at all. Much of it. is 
even marked wrong, as regards up and 
down bows, fingering, where certain kinds 
of bowing should be used, the proper num- 
ber of notes in a slur, and so forth. A 
great deal of violin music is marked by 
composers, arrangers, piano and wind in- 
strument players, and other musicians who 
have little practical knowledge of the 
violin, The violin student naturally sup- 
poses that such music is marked cor- 
rectly, and tries to play it as it is marked, 
which results disastrously in many cases. 
The violin student who, during the years 
of his violin study, plays from nothing but 
good editions, correctly marked, and has 
a good teacher who understands perfectly 
the correct principles of violin bowing, 
learns instinctively to apply the proper 
bowing, phrasing and fingering to any 
given passage. His playing will be ef- 
fective, because it is based on correct prin- 
ciples calculated to give the best effects 
in playing the composition. 

On the other hand, the student who 
plays from wrongly marked editions or 
those merely phrased and not marked in a 
characteristic manner for the violin, or 
who has an ignorant teacher, will never 
succeed in playing otherwise than in a weak 
and ineffective manner. 


A Consideration of the Spiccato, Détaché,. Martele 
and Staccato 


By William Kupper 


od 


In THE technic of the right arm there 
are four divisions which belong together 
in any discussion because each has some 
relation to the others. Each represents 
an obstacle whose surmounting means one 
long, and effective step to a fine technic, 
and its subsequent membership in the art- 
ist class. Nearly every great work has 
passages employing one of these four bow- 
ings, sO it is obvious that the violinist 
should study their aspects. 

The spiccato’s peculiar lightness, differ- 
ent from the more stolid, heavier bowings 
of the others, makes it stand apart. The 
drizzling rain of an autumn shower, a 
string of naive, almost pellucid pearls, al- 
ways suggest the perfect spiccato. The 
true virtuoso, rambling through the tricky, 
delicate lines of a spiccato-laden composi- 
tion like Gossec’s “Gavotte,” can fill an 
audience with a sense of lightness and 
grace, particularly charming to women. 


Just as in all things, its accomplishment 
is a difficult affair, given either to the born 
genius or the hard worker. 


Rapid Spiccato 

Spiccato is necessarily used when the 
tempo is fast. Accordingly, the fingers of 
the left hand must intone with precision 
and celerity. When a small section of the 
middle of the bow is used, a light up and 
down stroke, gradually increasing in speed 
will make the stick bounce. A_ perfect 
check over the caroming is the hardest 
task, but continual practice will give the 
desired control. Finally, effortless light- 
ness must be achieved. Again, practice 
and some artistic sense will bring the gift. 
Slurred spiccato can be practiced to ad- 
vantage by means of scales played with 
down-bow notes bowed, and a similar num- 
ber of up-bow notes bounced. A factor 
of some importance is the balance of the 


stick, but it is safe to say th 
can play a “Perpetuo Moto” 
with a mediocre bow. 
The détaché, next in light 
a sure bow arm and simult 
placing. It is never very loy 
the method of accomplishme 
beginner will find out, tone alway 
creases nearest the fingerboard, p, 
is played almost directly over the , 
part of the fingerboard, with long, st 
strokes. It is necessary to Wate} 
course of the bow, to correct any a 
tions. As the name suggests, the not 
detached, 


The Martele 
Since the martele, or 


) 


“hammer-st 
requires the forte, it is played near 


bridge. It is an intermediate varie 
type of bowing between the détach, 
the staccato. The martele is usually 
on a quarter note followed by two ; 
notes, at a juncture where an accent | 
to fall naturally. Like the détaché 
played with the most bow possible, 
The staccato is a cardinal asset of 
a great violinist. A certain “driy 
fire, found so often in a born player 
pre-requisite. It can be divided int 
gle note, diverse string changing, sta 
and slurred staccato, 
At the start of the staccato, the 
hair should be pressed to touch the 
and released gradually in a draw 
note. When this is done rapidly, the 
is a sententious or brisk note. It j 
particularly difficult when notes ar 
the same string; but it takes on th 
pect of an obstacle when a series of 
must be played alternately on dif 
strings. Here the “trick” is to ma 
change using the termination of the 
already played as the fulcrum of an it 
nary lever. In the transition no ; 
should be heard. * 


Slurred Staccato 

Slurred staccato is played contrat 
the “use-the-wrist” precept of violin 
ing, with a stiff, motionless wrist, 
pelled in short jerks by the whole arn 
will be found, however, that up-bow 
red staccato is more difficult than d 
bow staccato of the same variety. 
tyro need not worry about this, be 
most compositions either are arranged 
up-bow staccato, or can readily be chai 
A scratching, weak staccato is barre 
interest; a fiery, clean staccato proc 
confidence in the player’s abili n 
livens a passage. The Bach double 
certo is a noteworthy example of a 
position in which staccato with a 
vibration will produce an effect ¢ 


. 


lent to that produced by composition 
age 


more romantic nature. E 


a 
Aad 


Tue violin, while being played, 
be as intimate a part of the player 
the vocal cords of the singer. To a 
this end the instrument should t elk 
rectly in front of the player, 
fingers of the left hand in r 
drop on the strings. 
There should be no strained 
shoulder or head. Clamping the 
tween shoulder bone and jaw bot 
the sound, as does also padding 
violin. In short, no unnecessary 
ence whatever should exist in 


of the player, through his fingers an 
the violin. 


a 
“It is unnecessary to make a legend a 


—Eduard Remenyi. 
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The Violinist as a “Coach” 


in Ensemble Playing for Pianists 


By Ben Venuto 


Many violin teachers not only conduct 
classes in ensemble playing for their violin 
pupils, but also are in occasional request to 
teach pianists the art of accompaniment and 
ensemble-playing. These two things, by 
the way, though not synonymous, have much 
in common, as one can scarcely hope to be 
a good ensemble player unless first of all 
a good accompanist. 

We will assume that pupils of this sort 
are always reasonably well advanced in 
the art of piano playing, and if their piano 
teacher has given them frequent practice 
in duet “for four hands,” it will be all to 
the good; also, it is desirable that they 
should be reasonably rapid readers. 

Beginning with material which does not 
offer any special technical difficulty, the 
first thing to be taught is to take the cor- 
rect tempo at the start and stick to it (ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated by the com- 
poser) not slowing up in rapid passages 
nor hurrying over long notes. 

The next thing is to observe the nuances, 
such as rit., accel., the fermatas, and so on. 
While, of course, it is possible to exagger- 
ate these unduly, it is almost universally 
the case that amateurs take too little ac- 
count of them, and either do not observe 
them at all or do so in a timid and trifling 
manner. 

Following on this, the pupil should be 
led to distinguish between those passages 
in which the violin appears as solo instru- 
ment with piano accompaniment and those 
in which the relative importance of the in- 
struments is reversed. In the former case, 
the piano tone must be kept somewhat sub- 
dued; in the latter it must sound out (at 
least in its principal melody) above the 
violin. In Mozart’s sonatas there is a con- 
tinual interchange. Passages also occur, 
though not so frequently, in which the in- 
struments should both be equally loud or 


soft. The power to discern from the musi- 
cal content of a piece which of these three 
conditions exists at any given spot is one 
of the highest tests of musicianship. Where 
two themes of apparently equal importance 
are combined together, generally the one 
having the slower notes should be given 
slightly more prominence. 

All dynamic signs, such as f, ff, p, pp, sf2., 
the pupil must be taught to observe not 
only strictly but sufficiently; but it should 
be well explained that all these are rela- 
tive in their meaning, and a f in an accom- 
paniment passage may often be properly no 
louder than an mf would be in the principal 
melody. 

The best material for this sort of study 
is found in classical sonatas. Schubert’s 
three Sonatinas are the least difficult, though 
the second is more so than the first or third. 
They may be had in one yolume, at a modest 
price. After these, use Mozart’s’ His 
eighteen violin sonatas are published by 
two or three different American firms in a 
somewhat bulky and expensive volume, 
which it will pay the teacher to own, but if 
it is desired to get them singly for the 
pupil, they may be had separately and quite 
economically. These are among the most 
beneficial works possible for acquiring the 
art of ensemble. Coming to more modern 
times, Dvorak’s Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 100, is an interesting and melo- 
dious work, and not too difficult. 

The next grade may be represented by 
Beethoven. All of his ten violin sonatas 
are good, but the one in F (No. 5) is the 
greatest favorite, and may be had singly. 
(The great Kreutzer Sonata may also be 
had singly, but this is a work for only the 
most mature artists.) After these, we 
recommend Grieg’s violin sonatas in F, G 
and C minor. 


Hints on Re-Hairing the Bow 


A GREAT deal of misinformation is about 
in regard to re-hairing violin bows. Some 
people even believe that when the hair 
gets dirty and worn out and begins to be 
thinned out on account of broken hairs, it 
is the best policy to throw the bow away 
and get a new one. An ErupeE reader 
writes to inquire, “Is it best to have a 
violin bow re-haired or to buy a new one? 
Some say they are not good after being re- 
haired.” 

Here are the facts in the case. If the 
bow is one of good quality and the stick 
is not warped or has not lost its inward 
curve, it is always well worth re-hairing, 
always providing a competent repairer 
can be found to do the work. If the hair 
is not put in properly, with the hairs in 
straight lines (not crossed) and of even 
tension, the bow will not play properly 
although the stick is good. 


Perfect re-hairing is quite a difficult art,: 


and, as a rule, we rarely find a workman 
competent to do it, except in one of the 
larger cities, although we occasionally find 
a good man in a small town. Many 
violin students try to re-hair their own 
bows, but they make a mistake in so doing, 
as it is a tedious job at the best, and takes 
a large experience, 

One of the most difficult things in re- 
hairing is to fix the hair at exactly the 
right length. If too long, the hair cannot 
be screwed up to the proper tension for 
playing, and, if too short, the hair cannot 
be loosened after playing. 

The present cost of re-hairing runs 
from $1.00 to $2.00, according to the 


quality of the hair, the skill and reputation 
of the workman, and the size of the city 
where the work is done. In the smaller 
tawns where there is no one competent 
to re-hair bows, the violinist had best send 
them to a good workman in the nearest 
large city. 

Where a bow is of very poor quality, 
with the stick warped and without its 
original curve, and the frog and fittings 
in bad condition, it is often the best plan 
to get a new bow, as the old one would 
not be worth re-hairing. At present prices 
the minimum amount at which a bow can 
be bought, which will do even passably good 
service, is $5.00. The advanced student 
should have a bow costing from $20.00 to 
$30.00 at least, 
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INTERNATIONAL (ysis ALAND EDU- 
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Special Courses 
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TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 


Invaluable when travelling, or living in small rooms. 


Weight of touch 


New York City 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 

For Teachers, Players and Earnest 

Students of All’ Grades 

For all particulars address) THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. -K. VIRGIL, Director 


New York, N. Y. 
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PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
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Ithaca Conservato 
of Music 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 
THIS OLD ESTABLISHED SCHOOL, surrounded with the culture of a 


university and located in one of the most picturesque regions of the Bast 
private and class instruction leading to CERTIFICATES, DIPLO 
DEGREES. Its carefully planned courses resultant from thirty-five y 
educational experience, offer not only instruction from the GREAT] 
MASTERS, but include cultural subjects intended to develop the studer 
successfully meet MODERN CONDITIONS. SPLENDED DORMITC 
SYSTEMS equipped to meet every need. rs 


OTT PERSONALITY SYSTEM in use. 


DR. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER, eminent theorist, 
recently added to faculty. 


PRACTICAL NORMAL CLASSES with actual supervised teaching in 
departments by specialists. : 


ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC training under experts. — 
VALUABLE CONCERT EXPERIENCE available with and without orche: 


accompaniment. 


SPECIAL CHARTER from New York State Board of Regents, by Pron 


courses are approved. 


composer, and. histo 


EQUIPMENT: Twelve buildings, including dormitories, auditorium, gymnas 
sorority and fraternity buildings.. a 


FACULTY includes world -famed artists of proven pedagogical ability ; 
experience. 5 
FULL DETAILS, literature, and so forth, sent on request. 
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abel. : 

possible to give you any informa- 
your violin without seeing it 
millions of violins, with labels 
‘tly like the one in your violin. 
) nothing in a violin, since any- 
k any kind of a label in any kind 


action. 
your financial circumstances will 
best plan would be to take les- 
first class violin teacher. Noth- 
scouraging as trying to learn by 
t is a great waste of time, also, 
g which a teacher could show you 
‘utes would take you weeks try- 
y yourself, and you might end by 
yrong. 2—Get the little book Vio- 
7 and Study, by Gruenberg. This 
‘ize you with the problems to be 
‘n playing, and show you the cor- 
18. 


iolin. 
Antonio Morona was an Italian 
y who made violins in Isola, an 
o, in 1731, As he is not classed 
famous makers, details of his life 
He made some fair instruments, 
rarely met with in the United 
possible to value without seeing 


lar Instrament. 
t is astonishing that your friend, 
rofessional musician should make 
mt that the violin is ‘losing its 
’ As a matter of fact, the violin 
been as popular as it is to-day. 
dealer will tell you that he sells 
times as many violins now as he 
years ago. In some small dance 
and in jazz orchestras the sax- 
taken the place of the violin to 
> as a melody instrument, but this 
ten times over by the introduction 
nstruction in the publie schools. 
sry school in America has an 
sonsisting principally of violins. 
in violin playing in America dur- 
st few years has been almost un- 


| 


lele. 

I—The Ervpp of March 1925 con- 
extended interview with Leopold 
sreat violin teacher, together with 
in of his method of teaching. This 
t what your letter has reference 
twenty-five cents to the publisher 
_ According to your letter you have 
}a busy career, and are to be con- 
on your success. 


‘eription. 


ja the inseription inlaid in the top of 
| the wood of which the violin is 
pposed to speak, saying, “While I 
f the living tree, I was silent: but 
am dead, I can sing.’’ The inscrip- 
Latin. This inscription has been 
_by various violin makers in the 
, in Germany, in Italy and in other 
so it would be difficult to say just 
the violin unless it is trade-marked 


lin, 

—Johann Gottlieb Glier, 1732-1799, 
jin maker of Markneukirchen, and 
ly his violins belong to the Ger- 
1. While he cannot, of course, be 
‘h famous makers, he made violins 
able merit. 

ins would be dated somewhere be- 
dates given above. Your label 
would read, “Johann Gottlieb Glier 


Violin) in Neukirchen, near Adorf 
and.” 


i 
trad” Labels 
iMate. 8. B.:J.8.8.;C.7.F.: 
~It is impossible to tell you any- 
tS your violin without seeing it. 

millions of violins in existence 
ttradivarius, just like yours. Of 
_the smallest possible fraction are 
-t takes the opinion of an expert to 
matter. However, good imitation 
18 Violins are often valuable if made 
‘olin makers who follow closely in 
‘1 the work of the mighty Antonio. 


i Chin Rest. 

The pain you complain of when 
i Yiolln might easily come from the 
‘ou have in holding it, as you be- 
’ a higher chin rest, and also use 
your shoulder which you can make 
nd attach to the violin by ribbons 
tie passed around under the chin 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Age No Criterion. 

V. C.—Send twenty-five cents for back num- 
ber of Tur Erupe for August, 1922, in which 
you will find an extended article on Hopf 
(note spelling) violins. Just how good your 
violin is I could not tell without seeing it. 
2—Mere age in violins is of small importance, 
for age will not help a violin unless it is a 
good instrument in the beginning. 3.—The 
two letters marked inside the violin are prob- 
ably the initials of the maker’s or repairer’s 
name, 


Genuine Guarnerius. 

E. H. N.—The matter hinges entirely on 
whether your violin is a genuine Guarnerius, 
Write to some of the violin dealers whose 
address you will find in the advertising col- 
umns of the Erups. If genuine they could 
no doubt find a purchaser for you. 


L. Schwaicher Violin. 

A. A. D.—Extended details of the life of 
Leopold) Schwaicher, violin maker, Floris- 
dorf (near Vienna) 1768-1813, are lacking. 
They might possibly be found in some Euro- 
pean work on violin makers. These violins 
bear a good reputation among dealers in old 
violins. 


Imitation Strad. 

Cc. T.—From your description, I am quite 
sure that your violin is an imitation Strad, and 
not an original. The marks you speak of are 
put there to imitate the signs of age. I can- 
not estimate its value without seeing it. 


Music and High School Work. 

J. FF: H—While I cannnot say definitely 
how great your talent is without hearing 
you play, I consider your progress very good 
if you play the compositions you name really 
well. I am afraid you cannot reach the 
virtuoso stage, living in such a small town. 
Your best course would be to go to Chicago 
(which is near your home) and study in some 
college or conservatory of music. Your teach- 
ers there, even after a ten weeks’ term, could 
tell you whether you have sufficient talent 
to become a virtuoso. I always advise violin 
students studying for the profession, to go 
to the large cities because there they can get 


excellent instruction, and also have oppor- 
tunities of hearing symphony orchestras, 
grand opera, and famous violinists. As you 


are only fourteen you ought to keep up your 
school studies at least until you graduate 
from High School. 

2.—I do not see how you can practice eight 
hours a day and get your school lessons too. 
If you do three hours a day, it will be as much 
as you can do, and go to school too. If you 
ean afford it you would save time, by having 
a private tutor for your general education. 


Genuine Gagliano? 

C. D.—It is impossible to say from a written 
description, and a copy of label, whether a 
violin is genuine or not. The expert must have 
the instrument in his hands to decide. Send 
your Gagliano to one of the firms dealing in old 
violins who advertise in THm Erupp and they 
ean tell you. 


Valuable Imitation. 

P. M. C.—As the label in your violin con- 
tains the words, “Made in France,’’ it is quite 
certain that the violin is not a genuine Strad, 
as these violins were made in Cremona, Italy. 
The violin may be a good one, however, as 
some of the imitations made by good violin 
nakers.are valuable. It is no doubt worth 
repairing. 


Life of a String. 

M. E.—The word paysage in French means 
landscape. 2.—Your second question is not 
clear. Please re-state question. 38.—A finger 
mark above a cipher means that the note is 
to be played as a harmonic. Possibly the fin- 
ger mark and cipher you speak of are written 
over a chord of two notes, indicating that one 
of the notes of the chord is to be fingered 
and the other to be played on an open string. 
4.—All notes indicated to be played as har- 
monies should be played in that manner un- 
less the player decides that it would be more 
effective to play the notes with firm finger- 
ing. 5.—Constant use of the fingers in. piz- 
zicato will harden the tips. There is no oint- 
ment or other preparation which will help. 
6.—In justice to its advertisers Ton Ervpp 
cannot undertake to recommend any special 
makes of comparatively modern violins. T7T— 
No definite length of life for violin strings 
in use, can be set, since so much depends on 
the player. A strong player uses up strings 
faster, also a player whose hands perspire 
a great deal. You should remove strings 
when the bow hair has worn them flat, when 
they grow false, and when they become dirty, 
lifeless and ragged from use. Most people 
keep their strings on too long. 8.—Rosin your 
bow when it necds it, just as the barber strops 
his razor when it becomes dull. No exact 


rule car be laid down as to how much or how 
often you should rosin your bow. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violine, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists Kasy 
terms, if desired, Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo. 


Violins Sent on Approval 


Write for Catalog and Details 
MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO. 


83 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SHORT and EASY 
| _ CLASSICS 


FOR PIANO 
Compiled by JULES DEVAUX 


Preliminary and Elementary Grades 
Higher Elementary and Lower Intermediate Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


The Works of 


CLEMENTI 
BACH 
HUNTEN 
KUHLAU 
SCARLATTI 


HAYDN 
DUSSEK 
MENDELSSOHN 
HANDEL 
CHOPIN 


SCHUMANN 
DIABELLI 
BEETHOVEN 
MOZART 
SCHUBERT 


Ass 1onc as music is taught, the finest of the easier classics will be 
strongly demanded. For these lighter works of the old masters are 
as immortal in their way as the grandest symphonies. This idea was 
in our mind when we began the compilation of this series. The re- 
sult is that we are offering to American educators the most beautiful 
and authoritatively correct edition procurable anywhere. In the sum- 
mer time it is wise to choose early the material for the next season. 


May we not send you an "On Sale” assortment by arrangement 
with your regular dealer ~ Write to us 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen St. Boston 17, Massachusetts 
Sole distributors for Boston Violin Case Co. 


<THE GASH OF SOUALTT Y"* 
Details and ‘Prices on request 


A Free Trial will 
prove You Can 
Play A Conn _., 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- ‘ 
phone quickly; play popular tunesin ~ 
a few weeks; entertain yourself and 
your friends, Get the details of our 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment 
plan on any Conn instrument--chdice 
of the world’s great artists. Catalogs 
free ; no obligation. 


Ald C.G. CONN; Ltd. S¥ 
yl I 813 Conn Bldg. 
iJ * Elkhart, Ind. 
hry IY 
yi"! CONN 
° INSTRUMENTS 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Vives for educational purposes is constantly growing in vision and proportions. 

The contributions made to this field, by teachers who write from actual teaching expert- 
ence, are inspiring as well as practical and productive No one has written more successfully 
for vitalized teaching than has MRS. CRCSBY ADAMS. Because of their practicality and 
high educational purpose, MRS. ADAMS’ writings have earned for themselves universal rec- 
ognition and the demand for them remains constant. 

The following are among her most successful publications: 


AUGUST GEMUNDER x SONS 


Makers of the World Famous 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The sympathetic tone Violins. 
range from $200.00 upwards 


Descriptive List'on Request 
Also our Catalogue of Genuine Old Violins 


Prices 


We specialize in fitting Violins to each 
individual Violinist 
No trouble to answer questions 


125=127 West 42d Street, New York City 


Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR THE PIANO...........ccerceseeceeecerees $ .30 
THE VERY FIRST LESSONS AT THE PIANO...........ccccccncececsuces 90 
(Nearing its hundredth thousand) 

HOME STUDY BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS—Parts 1 and 2, each ...... 49 
MUSIC READING BOOK FOR PIANO BEGINNERS.............-..50++ 1.00 
THE MUSIC STUDENT’S SPELLING BOOK............... See cree te -60 
PRIMARY TONE PICTURES FOR BEGINNERS (S. E. No. 3) .........- .60 
WORK AND PLAY BOOK—A Help to Musicianship ...........--.-.0055 .75 
PEDAL STUDIES—(S. E. No. 79)...... FOO SCO IA UBOO OC OODT IDE IO Ta eo 1.00 
FOUR LITTLE WRIST STUDIES—(S. E. No. 1),.....-cseccsscscsnseuserece .40 
PIVE TONE SRETCHES—(S.iEig Ns 2)s teen tee rsctis se pabeiede crac Cite ope tic .50 
THIRTY IMPROVISATIONS IN ALL THE MAJOR AND 

MINOR KEYS—(S. E. No. 67) ....0.--eeecccceses Beit aatr ies Sheree Se ae 1.00 


(A Discount to Teachers) 


No Teacher's Library is complete without HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
by Adolf Wealdlig cies cause acacia see coin rilp stelsrorsie-ap slatecieaiuis ou natiy ee perais = Price, $3.00 plus postage 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


The TEACHER'S LOOSE-LEAF JOURNAL-LEDGER: the MUSIC STUDENT’S LESSON RECORD 
by Leola Arnold are indispensable ulilities for the music teacher. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


August, 1926 


Album of Frénch Composers—Piano..... 35 
Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
SISths, aca ker aN ee .30 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
——Crxramm' os eatin ote wa eee .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
IBEsiINNErS Ve wee. cece eaten te here 25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxophone Parts ............ .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment .. 45 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for 
Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl............ .30 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 


Piano——W6EISS scene se ke coarse ee 5) 
Five Little Tunes for Five Little Fingers 
—tLeft Hand Pieces—Adair.......... 5) 
Folderol—Oreretta—Stults ............ .40 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Hasy Four Hand Album............ 35 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin ‘and! (Pianoscicomae ke Oe ee .50 
Penitent Pirates, The—Operetta—Bliss... .40 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
John W., Brigham ef ocavaen <a ere oe -40 
Seven Last Words of Christ—Cantata— 
DUDOIS HR crores ceedone G cicas te eeluragnieperen: Ietens .50 
Standard Second Grade Recreations..... 35 
Storm, The—Piano Solo—Kohlmann..... .25 
The Same—Pipe Organ.............. -25 


Three Dances for Piano—Four Hands— 
SCOTS a ieee ross cote. hae ae fede .35 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ....... 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... 


The Service That Has Made 
Thousands of Friends 


The growth of any merchandising busi- 
ness enterprise depends primarily upon 
service, either as expressed in material 
products or in the manner in which these 
are made available to the public. Just 
so far as such an undertaking anticipates 
or responds to a definite need, so will it 
grow. Success and an established place 
in the business world may safely be taken, 
not merely as evidence, but as actual 
proof that a dependable service has been 
consistently performed. Such service has 
not only made the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany an outstanding institution in the 
world of music, but what is even more 
gratifying, it has created an endless chain 
of staunch and faithful friends whose 
number is beyond specific counting. These 
friends of the Company, valued as they 
are for that, still occupy a more signif- 
icant place in their friendship for and 
their unflagging interest in the art of 
music, itself. Mere business support is 
of less moment than the ever-deepening 
and widening musical activities of these 
friends of ours and it is a great satisfac- 
tion to us to feel that in serving our 
patrons well, we are also. serving the 
cause of music. 


Beginning With the Pedals 
Of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


This is a genuine beginner’s book for 
the study of the pedals. It will compare 
more than favorably with any similar 
book as yet published. We expect to 
have this work out in time for the fall 
season. The name of Helen L. Cramm 
is so well-known that its appearance upon 
the title page of any educational work 
is a guarantee of the excellence of such 
work. This volume may be taken up to 
good advantage in the early second grade. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Sesqui-Centennial Visitors / 
Cordially Invited To 
Call Upon Us 


The Sesqui-Centennial may have been 
slow in getting under way, but when one 
considers the remarkable exhibit that may 
be viewed at this time, he will marvel 
at what was accomplished in preparing 
so creditable a celebration of the 150 
years of American Independence. 

Every day finds the number of visitors 
to the Sesqui-Centennial growing greater 
and greater, and we are most happy in 
the fact that so many music lovers from 
all parts of the country are registering 
at our exhibit in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

We have a valuable souvenir that is 
sent to each registrant and we also will 
send it to any of our friends who cannot 
come to Philadelphia to register in person, 
but who care to send a postal request for 
this valuable musical souvenir. 

Our establishment at 1712 Chestnut 
Street is open to those who want to see 
the great stock of music publications with 
which we conduct our business. We are 
conveniently located near the center of 
the city and in one of our Chestnut 
Street buildings is the local office of the 
American Express Co. which can be of 
great service to those having travel prob- 
lems or who utilize the American Express 
Company’s Travellers’ Checks. 


The Seven Last Words of Christ 


A Sacred Cantata 
By Th. Dubois 


Dubois’ Seven Last Words has been 
forging rapidly to the fore as one of the 
finest and most effective Lenten or Peni- 
tential choral works. It is one of the 
finest settings of the “Seven Last Words.” 
It contains beautiful solos, a number of 
which are used separately, and splendidly 
dramatic chorus writing. It is not too 
difficult for performance by the average 
good mixed choir. We have in prepara- 
tion a new edition of this work, edited 
and revised by Nicholas Douty, who also 
has supplied the English adaptation of the 
text. Mr. Douty is a successful singer 
and musical educator who is perhaps best 
known by his artistic work year after 
year in connection with the Bach festi- 
vals at Bethlehem. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A Dozen Melodies for 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 

Mr. Clay Smith, the well-known lyceum 
entertainer, has certain attainments which 
serve to fit him admirably for the mak- 
ings of such a book as mentioned above. 
He is a most accomplished player of the 
saxophone, for one thing, and for an- 
other, he is a successful song-writer with 
a vein of appealing melody. This book 
contains twelve of his best songs arranged 
as solos or duets for saxophones and 
piano. The volume of piano accompani- 
ment will do for all but there are separate 
parts in solo or duet form for the C- 
melody saxophone, the E-flat alto sax- 
ophone and the B-flat tenor saxophone, 
respectively. 

Either of the saxophone volumes may 
be ordered at the advance of publication 
price of 30 cents each, postpaid. The 
piano accompaniment may be ordered at 
the special low price of 45 cents, postpaid. 


What Are You Doing To 
Insure Your Success In The 
New Teaching Season? 


A query like the above is not amiss 
with either the individual who has been 
in the teaching field for sOme years or 
the one who is entering the teaching pro- 
fession for the first time this coming fall. 
Anyone can sit back and wait for things 
to come to him. ‘To succeed one must not 
only take steps to bring about the desired 
things, but must also be prepared to handie 
the situation after he has made his achieve- 
ment. At this season of the year the 
music teacher should be planning ways and 
means for securing the patronage of those 
in his community who desire or who can be 
induced to study music. 

A study of local conditions will dis- 
close opportunities for posting and dis- 
tributing announcements of the teaching 
advantages one has to offer and a little 
initiative of this character is a good in- 
vestment. It is true that this need not 
be done until the early days of Septem- 
ber, but now is the time to prepare. 

Those who feel the need of suggestions 
should secure the Business Manual for 
Music Teachers by Bender, which sells 
for $1.25, or there is a little booklet, 
Progressive Ways of Securing New Pupils 
by Eastmann, which bears the nominal 
price of 10 cents. 

In addition to taking steps to insure 
a clientele, the individual who desires to 
achieve real success as a teacher plans 
well ahead on the teaching material to 
be used. The Theodore Presser Co. will 
gladly make suggestions for pupils of all 
grades and will cheerfully send material 
for examination. Helpful booklets, cata- 
logs or folders covering various classes of 
music publications may be had for the 
asking. In these the teacher will find 
new things brought to attention, any of 
which may be had for examination, ac- 
cording to our “On Sale” plan. A book- 
let that is in demand is the Guide to New 
Teachers on Teaching the Pianoforte. 
This booklet is free and in addition to 
various advice and suggestions, lists de- 
pendable material in pieces, collections 
and studies in all grades. 


Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Nothing is dearer to the heart of the 
college boy in his hours of recreation 
than the indulgence in musical and dra- 
matic production. For such purposes 
works must be prepared specially. Mr. 
John W. Brigham, the author of Romeo 
and Juliet, has already to his credit a 
similar and highly successful work enti- 
tiled Cleopatra. In Romeo and Juliet, as 
in Cleopatra, the classic plays are bur- 
lesqued broadly and brought up to date. 
The fun making is so wholesome and 
spontaneous, however, that no lover of 
Shakespeare’s works will be offended by 
these presentations. For any organiza- 
tion of high school or college students or 
men’s glee clubs, Romeo and Juliet will 
prove just right. Mr. Brigham’s operet- 
tas are so easy of production that they 
may be done right on the campus in an 
almost impromptu manner, or upon the 
stage with the usual accessories. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 


We hear much nowadays about the 
“daily dozen.” This term is usually ap- 
plied to various forms of physical exercises 
which are intended to be taken system- 
atically for the improvement of the health 
and strength of the individual. There 
is no reason why the idea should not be 
applied specifically to the improvement 
and development of the hands as used in 
piano playing. This is just what Mr. 
Macklin has done in his Pianist’s Daily 
Dozen. We feel sure that all who try 
these exercises will be pleased with the 
results. Anything which will tend to 
shorten and to lighten the daily drudgery 
of the pianist should prove most welcome. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


Folderol— - 
A Musical Farce Com 
By R.M. Stults 


This is another new op 
are now announcing for 
It may seem odd that 
three different operett, 
time, but each of these 
tinctive place, and all 
Folderol is for product 
intended to be used by 
dramatic organizations a 
entire work, words and m 
duction of Mr. Robert M 
well-known to the publi 
successful works. There a 
for soprano, alto, tenors 
there are choruses for 
and mixed voices. One 
tractive features is an 
first part, at the beginnin 
act. a 

The special introducto 
vance of publication is 
postpaid, \ 


Three Dances 
For Piano Four-Ha 
By Cyril Scott 
Mr. Cyril Scott is one 
contemporary composers. 
towards the modern atm 
his work is nevertheless 
out extravagance. He has the 
of melody. His most ree 
original four-hand group, 
These are well worth p 
will be welcomed by lovers 0 
music who are in  seare 
They are not beyond the - 
point of difficulty, but th 
careful interpretation and 
of performance. The thre 
published together in one 
The special introductor 
vance of publication is 3 
postpaid. ° : 


The Storm 
For Piano Solo or 
Pipe Organ Solo 
By Clarence Kohlma 


Thousands have been t 
spectacular as well as arti 
presentation of The Stor 
ented organist of the Oc 
torium, Mr. Clarence K 
number, as rendered by Mr. } 
feel should be available t 
as well as pianists who 
number for recital prograi 
up to the fury of The Sto 
picting conditions after 
abated, Mr. Kohlmann util 
‘from other composers; als 
known hymns are to be heat 
tion, some presented in ch 

There are portions of g 
and anthems from such 
Grieg, Haydn, Tschaikows! 
Every performer on the p 
of any ability will have gr 
number, whether they plan 
publicly or not. ; u 

It is now in preparation for 
ance in published form and the 
of publication orders fo 
cepted at 25 cents for th 
25 cents for the pipe orga 
the number is printed and 
those who did not order it 
publication will have to 
fair market price that wil 
each copy. 


Twelve Melodious St 
In Scale and Chord 
Yor the Pianoforte _ 
By C. W. Kern, Op. 
The many admirers of 
numerous and successful pia 
welcome this most useful ; 
set of intermediate grade s 
prove to be one of the bes 
to start third grade work, o 
the third grade after seco i 
has been completed. The 
most like little pieces, ea 
own title, but each one has 
and musical value. 
The special introductor 
vance of publication is 30 
postpaid. 
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tobert Smith 
only an ¥ 
Theodore Presser Co. to 


important mat- 


a large organization of 
van music clerks to fill the 
ids of orders received from 
teachers and music dealers, 


re also must be a well 
“aerical force to attend to 


jling and charging of the 
‘sent out on these orders. 
‘Department, that cares for 
important details | and pre- 
the proper shipping direc- 
vor the Shipping and Mail- 
partment, we refer to as the 
ig Department. Mr. Robert 
jis one of the senior members 
-department—not in age; but 
irs of service,—and many 
yeen the younger members 
Charging Department in the 
years he has been Ww ith us, 
aye been thankful for his 
rity with prices and proper 
its to teachers and_ dealers 
great variety of publications 
ne can not become familiar 
a a short time. Our huge 
embraces all American and 
1 Publishers’ Catalogs, and 
; considerable information for 
sarging Department force to 
. in billing our professional 
aler patronage for the music 
od of us. 


ae by his service since 
as aided in serving a great 
f music buyers everywhere 
jarticularly the important 
s in the educational field 
sic. Certainly such faithful 
icient service has been valu- 
) us as well as our patrons, 
e take pleasure in making 
lublic commendation of Mr. 
ss loyal co-operation. 
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: Pirates—Operetta 


Bliss 


{ Bliss has the knack of writ- 
al and successful operettas for 
ple. Added to a freshness of 
vention, he has a mastery of 
ry stagecraft. All of his oper- 
‘have found much favor. The 
Penitent Pirates, is a two-act 
for young men and young 
Jot, libretto and music are all 
|The work is not at all diffi- 
hearsal or production, and it 
se an excellent impression upon 
ice. 

vial introductory price in ad- 
ublication is 40 cents per copy, 
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st and Third Position 


for Violin and Piano 


2 not offered any violin and 
pilations for quite some time, 
who were among the many to 
dvance of publication order for 
n of Favorite First Position 
_ Violin and Piano will recall 
pleasure the excellent album 
yed for the very low advance 
‘ion price; in fact, so well were 
' publication subscribers pleased 
' else was necessary to insure 
s of this album when it ap- 
‘the market. It is now one of 
elling violin collections and in 
the New Album of First and 
ition Pieces we plan to make 
er album that will be a “top- 
vhen it appears on the market. 
vill find this an excellent album 
d most certainly they should 
icquaintance. The best way to 
‘to place an order now, at the 
ce of publication price in order 
ved of a copy when it appears. 

e will be 50 cents a copy, post- 
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Album of French Composers 
Yor the Pianoforte 


Since our first announcement that we 
intended publishing this volume we have 
been more thay gratified by the response 
of our patrons‘in sending advance orders. 
It proves that there is a general demand 
for compilations of this kind and presages 
the success of this particular volume. 
Pianists of taste and discrimination al- 
ways enjoy playing the compositions of 
the French writers as their works are 
characterized by a delicacy and refinement 
that appeal not only to the talented per- 
former but to the average audience as well. 
This volume will contain the choicest 
writings of the best French composers 
and will be restricted to works of a grade 
of difficulty in keeping with the ability 
of the average piano player. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Five Little Tunes For Five 
Little Fingers 

Left Hand Pieces 

By Mildred Adair 


These five little tunes are charming 
little piano pieces of about Grade 1% 
for the left hand alone. Professional 
pianists frequently display their techni- 
cal equipment in the left hand alone ex- 
hibition, and the emulation of such per- 
formances makes these little numbers 
extremely attractive to young students. 
In gratifying their personal pleasure in 
the matter they are gaining in their left 
hand teehnical proficiency. We do not 
know of any teaching system that would 
not permit the introduction of these num- 
bers for a few lessons, and most certainly 
the pupil would be benefited in making 
these numbers effective; also in their per- 
formance the student gains an elementary 
knowledge of the use of the pedal. Prior 
to this work appearing from the press 
we will be glad to register advance of 
publication orders at the price of 25 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Standard Second Grade 
Recreations for the 
Pianoforte 


It has been several years since we have 
published a book of easy pieces made up 
from the special large plates. Standard 
Second Grade Recreations is one of the 
best that we have ever compiled. It con- 
tains many pieces and they are all good, 
including many of our most successful 
issues. The book begins almost in grade 
one and then proceeds progressively 
through grades two and two and one-half. 
Among the composers represented are: 
Walter Rolfe, H. D. Hewitt, Rob Roy 
Peery, Wallace Johnson, Mildred Adair, 
Adam Geibel, N. Louise Wright, William 
Baines, George IL. Spaulding, Frederick 
A. Williams, C: .C. Crammond, Mari 
Paldi, and many others. The book is now 
on the press, to be ready shortly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Easy Four-Hand 
Album 


Practical musiciens are all very much 
alive to the necessity of cultivating en- 
semble playing as nearly as possible from 
the very beginning. For piano students, 
four-hand playing is the best medium. 
We have published a number of books 
for this purpose in the past and all have 
been very successful. We have now in 
preparation a new one made up of first 
and second grade four-hand pieces which 
have not appeared in any other compila- 
tion. Some of the most popular writers 
are represented by their very best pieces; 
in addition to the original duets that we 
have used, there are a number of effec- 
tive arrangements of some of our most 
popular solo pieces. The pieces are all 
very carefully graded from the beginning 
up to the early third grade. They are not 
teacher and pupil. duets, but they are 
adapted for two students of nearly equal 
attainments. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Students 

This is a very good little instruction 
book used by many teachers with suc- 
cess which may serve as an introduction 
to the Standard Graded Course, or any 
similar work. It is essentially adapted 
for teachers who prefer to begin with 
both hands in the Treble Clef. Our new 
edition of this book will be considerably 
augmented, all of the original material 
being retained however. The studies are 
short and practical, well graded and in- 
teresting to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Twenty-Four Caprices in 
The Form of Etudes For 
Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


Another evidence of our determination 
to make our violin catalog a real source 
of the best that can be obtained is found 
in the announcement of our intended pub- 
lication of this indispensable work. The 
Twenty-four Caprices in the Form of 
Studies for Violin Solo in all the twenty- 
four keys by P. Rode is one of the bul- 
warks of violin technic, without which no 
violinist can hope to “get by.” They are 
absolutely indispensable to a complete 
violin technic, being one of that famous 
trio—Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo. This 
new edition will be edited by Mr. Otto 
Meyer, the personal representative of 
Seycik in this country. Mr. Meyer has 
done the editing of a number of other 
recent works in the Presser Collection and 
we are sure that this new edition will 
meet with the approval of all teachers 
who desire the best only in educational 
publications. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 

In keeping with our policy of adding, 
from time to time, to the Presser Collec- 
tion the very best educational material, 
we will soon publish in this edition the 
well-known studies by A, Biehl, Opus 7. 
To those of our readers who may not be 
familiar with this work, we wish to state 
that it consists of elementary exercises in 
mechanism that may be taken up in con- 
nection with early second grade study 
and their use may be continued up to the 
beginning of third grade work. ‘To these 
and to the many teachers who are familiar 
with these studies we suggest the plac- 
ing of orders while copies may be ob- 
tained at the special advance of publica- 
tion price, 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers 
For Violin and Piano 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 

These are little violin pieces with piano 
accompaniment written in such a way 
that they are attractive to the young be- 
ginner and at the same time are really 
excellent material for teaching purposes. 
They are all in first position and can be 
used very early in the pupil’s training, 
thus: giving him almost at the beginning 
of his course, that pleasure which comes 
from playing a “solo”’—as well as real 
practice in ensemble work. Our edition 
of this work will show the same care that 
has been evidenced in our other works 
in the well-known Presser Collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Every Teacher Should Send a Posta! fer a Copy of Qur 


“GRADED THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS” 


Shows Portions of 225 Piano Compositions * 
There is no charge for it 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


aM 
Mrs. Fannie B. Hunter 


Little does the average individual 
realize how enormous is the scope 
of the mail order business which 
carries Theodore Presser Company 
publications almost to the four cov- 
ners of the earth. To maintain 
the service demanded by such a busi- 
ness, it is necessary to utilize thou- 
sands of deseriptive circulars and 
announcements in advising our 
many mail order patrons of new 
publications, or of those established 
ones which have some special appeal. 
Considerable mailing is also neces- 
sary for Tae Erups Subseription 
Department’s notices and circular- 
izing. 

The department which cares for 
the folding and mailing of the vast 
amount of publicity material, sent 
out by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, is under the supervision of 
Mrs. Fannie B. Hunter, who came 
with the company in the Fall of 1914. 
Fortified by her first two years of 

, experience in the ranks of this de- 
partment, in addition to her pre- 
vious experience with a well-known 
local binding and mailing concern, 
Mrs. Hunter soon gained sufficient 
recognition of her services to war- 
rant her being placed in entire 
charge of this department. 

No small importance can be at- 
tached to this responsible position, 
for upon the efficient functioning of 
the cirevlar mailing department 
depends the proper delivery at just 
the right time of suggestions to 
meet the needs of the moment or 
the near future. 

Mrs. Hunter’s suecess in her work 
ean be attributed directly to her 
industry, to her capable supervision 
over the members of her department 
and to her adherence to the high 
Presser standards and ideals. 
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Album of Study Pieces in 
Thirds and Sixths 


The ability to play double notes (thirds 
and sixths) accurately and smoothly is 
one of the distinguishing marks of the 
good pianist. The presentation by teachers 
of this phase of technic sometimes is de- 
layed until the student is pretty far 
advanced, although there is no real rea- 
son for this if the student can be inducted 
into this study by such an easy method 
as the giving of these attractive study 
pieces. Modern teachers find that by giv- 
ing melodious, musically interesting study 
material they can obtain just as satisfac- 
tory results, and obtain them more quickly. 
This is one of the prime reasons for the 
success of the series Albums of Study 
Pieces for Special Purposes of which this 
is the latest volume to be announced. The 
other volumes in the series are devoted 
respectively, to Trills, Arpeggios, Scales 
and Octaves. The retail price of each is 75 
cents. The special introductory price of 
Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
Sivths is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 
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A New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for all Occasions 


This is a most desirable collection of 
just the songs that are in demand for 
informal gatherings of a general nature. 


There are familiar melodies both old 
and new that everyone likes to sing. We 


have tried to gather together all of the 
favorites in this book. Many of them are 
so arranged as to be sung by mixed 
voices in four-part harmony, or, of course, 
in unison. Others are intended to be sung 
in unison only. There is the usual piano 
accompaniment for all. This is a real 
community book, suitable alike for homes 
schools, lodge and all public meetings. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

(Continued on page 622 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The advance of publication offers are 
withdrawm on the following works: 

How to Play the Piano—Hambourg. 

How to Sing—Tetrazzini. 

Technic for Beginners—Risher. 

Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Cramm. 

This withdrawal notice cancels the old 
advance of publication prices at which 
these works have been offered, and after 
August Ist, they are offered at prices that 
are reasonable to the buyer and fairly 
profitable to the publishers, 

The advance of publication prices are 
made low for the advertising value in 
introducing works in this manner and as 
thousands of our patrons know, all ad- 
vance of publication subscribers receive 
excellent value for their money. 


_ Technic for Beginners, by Anna Pris- 
cilla Risher, which is being withdrawn 
this month is now priced at 75 cents a 
copy. 

This is the first book of regular daily 
finger exercises and is a preparatory work 
to Hanon or Pischna. 

Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte, by Helen L. Cramm is pub- 
lished at 75 cents a copy. 

This new work embraces quite a few 
essential points in the development of the 
playing ability of young pianists. Teachers 
will find this a most helpful work in 
elementary instruction. 

How to Play the Piano, by Mark Ham- 
bourg is a volume well worth possessing 
if at all interested in being an accom- 
plished performer on the pianoforte. It 
would take many lessons to gain all of 
the advice given by this eminent pianist 
in this book which sells for $1.50 a copy. 

How to Sing, by Luisa Tetrazzini. 
Madam Tetrazzini gives in this book much 
of value to the teacher and student of 
singing. It mot only makes interesting 
and instructive reading, but it is valuable 
to have at hand for frequent reference. 
The price of this book is $2.00 a copy. 


YOUR LIBRARY 


Does it hold a group of musical literature 
books that you have benefited by reading? 

A good musical library is a valuable-asset 
and always convenient for ready reference. 

Let us send you our ‘‘Descriptive Catalog 
of Musical Literature and Theoretical Works.” 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Etude Premiums Given for > 
New Etude Music Magazine 
Subscriptions 


See advertisement on the inside back 
cover of this issue. The rewards offered 
represent merchandise manufactured by 
high class business houses and are well 
worth the small effort it takes to secure 
them. We pay all charges so that the 
only expenditure is asking you to obtain 
Ervpe subscriptions from music lovers 
and remitting for the subscription price 
as collected. Make your selection of the 
gift you desire and we will sce that it is 
promptly sent. 


Warning 
Swindlers are still active. Daily re- 
ceipt of complaints from music lovers 


throughout the country show that many 
people are still paying cash to strangers. 
We do not employ travelling agents. Our 
direct representatives are located in the 
towns in which they take orders for 
Ervupe. Unless you are convinced of the 
responsibility of the subscription agent, 
you pay money at your risk. We cannot 
be responsible for the work of so-called 
college students gathering votes for a 
tuition, ea-service men who were never 
near the front, nor impostors using other 
and apparently plausible stories. 


Three Splendid Etudes 
For Only 35c 


There is still time to give your friends 
a musical treat by subscribing for three 
splendid summer issues of Tue Erupe 
Music MaGazrye at only 35 cents. Cur- 
rency or stamps acceptable. This will 
give any music lover a splendid introduc- 
tion to Tum Exupe Music Macaztne and 
the small amount paid will be credited on 
a regular subscription of $2.00 provided 
the order is received promptly after the 
last introductory copy has been mailed. 


Change of Address 

If you have had your Ervunrs follow you 
to your summer home, be sure to advise 
us promptly when you return to the city 
in the fall. It is necessxry for us to nave 
both addresses to insure accurate atten- 


Advertisement 
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INCORPORATED 


(incinnati Conserv atory Music 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages—Dancing 
Catalogue will be sent on application 
Iprau Dormitories ON THE Campus FoR SruDENTS FROM A DISTANCE 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Obe Clebeland Tustitute 


nf (Dusic 
FALL TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th 


Four year course in voice, instrument or 
theory leads to teacher’s certificate or 
diploma. 


Orchestra course prepares for symphony 
positions. 


New Student Residence for out of town students. 


Send for catalogue outlining 
courses and fees 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ke, Pberlin Conservatory of Music. Oberlin, Ohio 


Highland and Burnet Aves., 
and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sy anced . do SpeCiaist teach: 
ers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course or equivalent required. Opens Sept. 21st. 


Do You Encourage Your Pupils to Add to Their 
Musicial Knowledge? Regular Reading of the 
Etude is a Great Help. 


DANA’S MUSICAL 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan 


Fall term opens Monday, September 6th, 1926. 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


INSTITUTE 


Special Music Supervisors Course 
Summer School opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 


| Master Teachers of Fall- 
FACULT 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 13 


ALEXANDER RAAB — 
EDWARD COLLINS — 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 
MAURICE ARONSON — 
DAVID GUION 
GUSTAV DUNKELBERGER 
HARRY DETWEILER — 
MAX KRAMM 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


FREE FELLOWSHIE 


The above named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free F 
ships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are fou 
possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Application blanks on requt 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in « 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make 


vations now. 


CHICAGO | 
MUSICAL 
COLLEC 
chiaso Musi) Chicas 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Pr 
CARL D. KINSEY, M 


60 East Van Buren St. 


The Leading and Largest College of 
Music and Dramatic Art in America. 


Established 1867 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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“Club Corner 


(oR HTUDE: 
ot, friends have formed a club 
we have organized a “Toy Sym- 
shestra.”’ We have arranged sev- 
; out of THp Prune for it. I take 
om a very fine teacher and intend 
a musician. 
‘rom your friend, 
i = DoLorps ARNADE, 
New Jersey. 


Junior Brupp about some 
musie club, so I thought I 
you about ours. We meet every 
ave dues of five cents. We 
rogram of piano solos and 
e program we have refresh- 


oa 


d 
hort 
fter t 

af 
‘rom your friend, 

Vivian ANDEHSON (Age 11), 

“ Michigan. 
tor ETUDE: 
e a little music chub which meets 


iday afternoon. We have some 
‘ic primers and from these we learn 
scial terms. Sometimes we have 


1 writing notes and we are awarded 
‘ing a picture of some composer and 


place. 
‘rom your friend, 
£ Bitty Heener (Age 11). 


ty 
How I Shall Play” 


play my chords so big, 
na "most can hear. 


play arpeggios, too, 

; geously along, 

xe crimson flying leaves, 
with the wind’s wild song. 


| play my scales so swift, 
1 neat with no mistake; 

le squirrels with envy turn, 
flying trips they make. 


play my finger work— 

e round and full and free— 
se and trill shall be, 

apples from the tree. 


| play some octaves rare, 

urely, clean and true, 

ranches, leaves, 

when the wind blows through. 


lay all studies, tao, 
eed and cleverness, 
ance; rival be 

S in gracefulness. 


y mny pieces new, 
the swaying grain, 


lay all my review, 

s Autumn haze; 

scious, ripe and rich: 
the Autumn days. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
A Trip Through Musicland 


By Constance McGlinchee 


Auto trips are, of course, enjoyed most 
in the summer time. Even then they 
mean real pleasure only if the car is in 
perfect condition, the roads good, and the 
weather fine. 

But there is one trip that can be ,en- 
joyed at any season of the year and in 
any kind of weather. Everybody does not 
know about it, but it is very popular 
with those who do! 

There is one thing necessary before 
starting, and that is that anybody who 
wants to come’ with us must love music 
with his whole heart, and soul and mind— 
more than anything else in the whole wide 
world! 

The necessary equipment for the trip 
is: ten good, strong, healthy fingers; two 
good feet—obedient to the ears (right foot 
not too heavy); one quick, intelligent 
mind; two keen, critical, and very dis- 
criminating ears; a good sense of color; 
a fine sense of proportion; not forgetting 
a lot of the sense known as “common’— 
which is, in reality, anything else !—and oh! 
we must be sure we have:plenty of Ambi- 
tion Gas. 

Now let’s start! We go first to Appli- 
cation Square. It is quite famous, so that 
if we should get lost, any policeman (and 
there are extra ones on this street) will 
gladly direct us. There is no danger, 
though, if we just follow Will Power 
Street straight. It is in the center of 


“the City of Talent, and very easily reached 


from any of the nearby suburbs—Much, 
Very Much, Quite-a-lot, Unusual, Little 
Talent, and Great Talent. 

From Application Square we take Staff 
Road, a very popular thoroughfare. It 
has a new kind of roadbed, to which we 
must become accustomed. Also, this road 


APPLICATION 


INSPIRATION 


Sauner 7 
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Map of Talent City, 


is marked differently from some; that is, 
by lines and spaces. This is confusing 
at first, but very easy, once mastered. If, 
in addition, we notice the clef guide-posts 
all along, and always make sure just 
where we are, we cannot get lost. 


What is that street on the left? Oh, 
“Notes and Rests Road.’ We'll go in 
there! What a beautiful road! And 


what lovely sounds are those that come 
to our ears? They must be the tone- 
birds up in the staff-trees! We shall see 
lots of them on our journey. 

Suddenly, as we drive along, we see a 
small parking space off to the side, and a 
big white sign over it reads—‘Rest.” 
There is an officer here who makes us 
stop, with some other cars. While we 
stop, cars coming from the other direction 
pass. Of course they have to “rest” 
sometimes, too. There is a beautiful view 
from here, and how still everything is! 
It IS “rest’-ful, isn’t it? The officer is 
motioning us to go on, now; you see, we 
cannot stop too long, or we should not 
be “in time.’ As we ‘Continue, we dis- 
cover that there are a number of these 
“rest” places on this road. 

The speed laws must be very carefully 
watched in this section. All through “The 
Waltzes,” it is 3/4; in Marchville, 4/4; 
some towns allow 6/8, others only 2/4. 
We must pay very strict attention to these, 
or we shall get a summons from the 
patrolling officer, Mr. Time. 

All this country that we have just been 
through, was the Beginning Hill Section. 
Now we must drive up the hill itself, 
which is very steep and quite rough. But 
we can make it all right if we just have 
on plenty of power. There have been 
serious accidents here—many caused by 
carelessness: We cannot go too carefully 
up this hill. If we take the necessary 
precautions here, all the rest of the trip 
will be easier. 

So far, we have been going through 
Natural country; but presently, we shall 
be in the section known as “The Keys’— 
famous for its beauty the year round; 
rich in color, with infinite variety in the 
shades of its shrubbery and flowers. We 
must stop here for some more Ambition, 


too. 
(To be Concluded Next Month) 


Question Box 


Dear JUNIOR Erupe: 


sign 6 ? Wee 
New Jersey. 
Ans. The sign © is called a “turn” in 
music. It is played as follows: 


Some editions of Paderewski’s Minuet @ 
this sign, 


Liantique make frequent use of 
while others write out the notes in detail. 


Will you please tell me the meaning of this 
R. V 


Dprar JUNIOR ETUDE: 
Will you please tell me the meaning of the 
following sign: 


els, 
Colorado. 
Ans. The sign is an abbreviation, mean- 
ing to divide the time alloted to the quarter 
note stem, into three notes, indicated by the 


three dots. It would be played as a triplet. 
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Finishing Touches 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


Lou finished with a magnificent flourish, 
the piece she had been playing for the 
family’s enjoyment, and hopped up from 
the piano bench. 

Mother glanced at her keenly. “I used 
to play that piece, years ago,” she re- 
marked, “and it seems to me you have lefit 
out a good many bass notes.” 

“Oh, I may have left out a few, but it 
really doesn’t make much difference,” said 
Lou, with a little pout. “It sounds just as 
pretty, and most people wouldn’t know 
anything had been left out at all.” ; 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Harry. “That’s like 
a civil engineer saying, ‘Never mind if I 
don’t make my calculations quite exact; 
the bridge will look just as pretty, and 


5 aie aS pee = 
PTITILT ke ty 


most people won’t know it hasn't a firm 
foundation. And perhaps some of them 
wouldn’t—only those poor souls who went 
dewn with it when it finally collapsed.” 

“Tt’s not the same thing,” declared Lou. 
“Making a bridge sound and safe is much 
more important. It’s a matter of life and 
death. Leaving out a few notes isn’t go- 
ing to endanger anyone’s life!” 

“Let's use this comparison, then,” sug- 
gested Ruth. “Suppose Mother made you 
a dress and, instead of finishing it off 
carefully, said, ‘I can’t be bothered with the 
finishing toughes. I will use pins instead 


‘of buttons, and pin up the hem instead of 


stitching it.’ When you wore the dress on 
the street, wouldn’t you look ridiculous? 
Especially if all the pins dropped out!” 

Mother and Harry laughed, and even 
Lou was forced to smile at this picture of 
herself. Then Mother said, soberly, “Per- 
haps it isn’t a matter of life and death, as 
you put it. But it is more serfous than 
you think, for this reason: If you allow 
yourself to become careless and slipshod 
in your playing, you certainly will beeome 
so in everything else you undertake. If 
you get into the habit of doing little tasks 
well, you will just as surely do the im- 
portant ones well. Don't you see?” 

“T see, Mother,” said Lou, thoughtfully. 


SHARP ON F 
AND SHARP ON C; 
THUMB GOES UNDER— 
SCALE OF D. 
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MASTER TEACHERS OF FALL-WINTER 


VOCAL 
FACULTY 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 13th 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER, MASTER VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, COACH, WRITER AND LECTURER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 
MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI 
ISAAC VAN GROVE 
VITTORIO ARIMONDI 
GRAHAM REED 
BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
DAVID W. GUION ) 

HELEN WOLVERTON 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


e 
The aboye named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open 


Competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Application blanks on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 
each room Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (Caio? Bane) Chicago, Ill. 


The Leading and Largest College of Music and HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
Dramatic Art in America. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


The 


Junior 


September. This 
will appear in October. 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupr: 

I have been one of your faithful readers 
for several years and have derived much en- 
joyment and help from your columns. 

My sister and I go to Minneapolis every 
summer to study music. I take violin and 
dramatic art and my sister takes piano and 
voice. : 

During the winter my sister teaches music 
in our home town and I go to high school 
and take piano lessons from her. 

I also give piano lessors to several small 
boys and girls. 

I’'rom your friend, 
IpA THOLLEBANG (Age 16), 
Wisconson, 


Dar JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I like to read the letters from boys and 
girls on THH JUNIOR Erupre page, so I am 
writing, too. 

I am very much interested in music. My 


father is director of a boys’ band, and 
teaches orchestra and band instruments. 
My mother is a piano teacher and gives 


about forty lessons a week at our home; so 


I do not get much chance to practice, but - 


am _ getting along fine. My mother organ- 
ized a_ club and we named it the “B Nat- 
ural Club.” I think it is a eute name. 
From your friend, 
ANNETTE BASTIEN (Age 13), 


Minnesota. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am one of the many musie students that 
delight in reading your splendid department. 
This year I am staying at home and practicing 
for a vacation! I like to practice very much 
in the early morning, when everything is cool 
and bright. I am studying the Liszt etude, 
“Broica,’’ and a song by Chopin-Liszt. A few 
weeks ago a man from New York came to the 
conservatory where I take my lessons and 
heard a few of us play, as he wanted to give 
the one who played the best a prize. I played 
-Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” and a Liszt 
concerto with my _ teacher. I wasn’t old 
enough to receive the prize, but three of our 
students won. I surely was glad. I have 
studied piano three years, and I hope some 
day to be on the concert stage. I have won- 
derful opportunities, as my music teacher is 
one of the best pedagogues in the world. My 
letter is very long, but I thought perhaps you 
would like to see what young students are 
doing with music. I have gotten several of 
my friends to subscribe to your splendid 
magazine. 

With best wishes, 

From your friend, 
EyELYN R. Twanper (Age 13), 
Iowa. 


DparR JUNIOR ErupE: 

I never knew of you until five days ago. 
Our Librarian, Mrs. Kimble, was kind enough 
to hunt up some back numbers for me. I take 
a great deal of interest in music, for I intend 
to teach music when I am older. I am thir- 
teen years of age and am in the eighth grade, 

There have been three music memory con- 
tests in my school. Miss Hunt picked out 
three from our school to send to the district 
contest. 

When I was in the fifth grade I went to 
Rushville, Indiana, with Kathryn Bishop and 
Percy Peters. We had one ‘“‘sub,’’ Josephine 
Brown. 

Then in the seventh grade I, my sister, 
Kathleen, and Perey Peters, went to Rush- 
ville with Miss Popper, fifth grade teacher 
and Miss Hunt. In 1924, Brookville came 
in second while Glenwood won. We three 
represented Franklin County. 

We have no piano now, but will have soon. 
I play mostly without music. Since I have 
been going to school I never have received 
anything except “A” on my report. 

I have started a music scrapbook and it 
is very interesting and hope some readers will 
try it. 

From your friend, 
Marcarprt Mary Cornpuivs, 
Indiana. 


Evolution of a Prima Donna 


MatzeNauer 
POnselle 
JeRitza 
GarDen - 
GallI-Curci 
SembriCh 
PAtti 


Etude contests will 
be discontinued during August and 
month's answers 


} ments of Indian melodies, of which ‘ 


f months among the Indians for th 
lecting these mélodies. 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupe: p 

My February issue of Tap 7 
this week and I cannot tel] 

have enjoyed ‘this number, 
on Chopin were very interes: 
was studying that master my fa 
some of the pieces I wag 
gramophone records, which h: 
a lot. 

I wrote to you, perhaps 
about 3 years ago, when I W: 
I have been learning piano ab 
and have always loved it. 

have been entering fop e 
lately. The one for which [1 ; 
now is Higher Local Grade, Trinj 
London. E 

Lately I have been practi 
thoven Sonatas and Schubert’ 
and Moments Musicaye. , 

When I am_older and hay ass 
of my exams., I wish to be a piano ti 

From your friend, x 
Doris BigErow (1 
Dunedin St., 


Dear JuNion Brupp: x 
I am writing to Tup Brup 
time. 
I have taken musie lessons { 
and am trying for the Interm 
the conservatory this year, 
I have to go to North Bay 
thirty miles from here, for 
have to stay there the whol 
urday; but I love musie so 
would do anything to have goo 
live in Northern Ontario and 4 
to tell some of the Junior 
Canada some time. 
From your friend, 
MARGARET MAURICE 
Sturgeon Falls, Box 

n 


a 


N. B. Tup Junior Ervupn is aly; 
to hear about students who real 
trouble and expense in order to tal 
lessons. How many other JUNIOR 
would be willing to give up their en 
urday every week on music lesson: 
yourself this question, and g 
answer yes. 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupr: _ 
I was very much encouraged to 


name in the honorable mention list 
essays. I shall keep on trying unt 
my essay published among the winne 

I don’t know what I would ever , 
out music. My ambition is to go t 
conservatory some time. I 1] 
hope some day to be a great 
pose there are a great many | 
with the same ambition, but “y 
a will, there’s a way.” 1 
that. 

My mother plays the piano a 
try your duets. We have 


Ways get clapped back. 

f everybody loved musie as 

I think it would be a very mer: i 
From your friend, a 

GuNzEVinye Rois! 


Mary had a little lamb 
It’s fleece was white as 

And everywhere that Mary u 
The lamb was sure to go, 


She took it to her lessoi 
And taught it how to si 
And now, instead of bleati 


Thurlow Lieurance is well known fo 


of Minnetonka” is best known. 


ttention! Music Lovers—Students—Teachers! 
SECURE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


> AND QUALIFY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 


The Happy Club 


YOU CAN THEN OBTAIN ANY ONE OF THESE SPLENDID REWARDS 


WITHOUT ONE PENNY CASH OUTLAY 


BURNS BREAD KNIFE 


Of fine steel, carefully tempered, ground and polished. Only one new subscription. 


UKULELES 
BANJO UKE 


All wood, stained mahogany, three new 
subscriptions. 


BANJO UKE 


Bird's-eye maple, four subscriptions. 


BANJO UKE 


Spruce and bird's-eye maple, 7” calfskin 
head, only five new subscriptions. 


SCISSORS SET 


Self-sharpening shears, buttonhole and em- 
broidery scissors, only three new subscriptions. 


ADJUST-O-LITE 


Brass finish, substantially made, fits any- 
where, six subscriptions. 


GARMENT HANGER 


Splendid to slip in the traveling bag, see 
illustration, only two subscriptions. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC HAND 
BRUSH 


Something everyone needs, one new sub- 
scription, 


SHOE HORN AND 
BUTTONHOOK 
Folds in neat leather case, one new sub- 
scription. 
KEY PURSE 


Six hooks bound in solid cowhide, protects 
the pocket, only one new subscription. 


The above rewards are offered 
with the understanding that 


PRICE 
$2.00 
A YEAR 


Counts One 
Point Toward 
Premium 


\ MMOS MSO I) 


to members of the Happy Club 
the subscription 
their own but must be intended for a new subscriber. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers 
1710-12-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Postage, 72c. Foreign and 25c. Canadian 


CAMERAS 


No. 2 CARTRIDGE 
HAWK-EYE 


Size of picture 214x314”, roll film, only 
four new subscriptions. 


No. 2A CARTRIDGE 
HAWK-EYE 
Size of picture 214x414”, roll film, East- 


man shutter, only five new subscriptions. 


BLUEBIRD REEL 
A real necessity in the kitchen, laundry, 
back porch or garage, substantial and prac- 
ticable, only one new subscription. 


PLAYING CARDS 


In beautiful black leaf case, only two new 
subscriptions. 


POWDER BOX AND 
COMPACT 


Only one new subscription. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


Only three new subscriptions. 


EVERSHARP PENCIL 


Heavily silver plated, two new subscriptions. 


NEEDLEBOOK 


Contains everything anyone might need for 
any kind of needlework, packed in neat 
leatherette case, only one new subscription. 


RUBBER APRON 


A dainty, durable, practical rubber apron, 
can be supplied in two shades, old rose or 
blue; something to slip on just before the 
afternoon tea, or serviceable enough for regu- 
lar dish washing. Everyone of the fair sex 
would be delighted with this useful article; 
one new subscription. 


sent is not 


TWO 
YEARS 
$3.50 


Premium 


Counts Two 
Points Toward 


| Thematic | 


Catalog 
of 
Pianoforte 
Compositions 


Easy and Medium 
Grades 


AW 


THEODORE PRESSER CO, 
11712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AU Mamba lo chia Coton Copyrihand by Theodore Primer Co. 


HERE are thematic cuts of 

well over 200 piano com- 
positions in this catalog and 
every teacher should have it at 
hand for convenience in secur- 
ing suitable teaching - pieces. 
60 or more of these composi- 
tions are in grades 1 and 114 
—over 70 in grade 2—50 are 
grade 3—nearly 30 are grade 
4, and the balance are grade 
5. 00:7. 


Thematic Excerpts 


of 
Excellent 


Sacred Songs 


"THE church and home singer 

will delight in going over 
the dozen sacred songs \and 
three sacred duets of which 
pages are given in this booklet 
of “Thematic Excerpts of Ex- 
cellent Sacred Songs and 
Duets.” “The complete text of 
each song is given, as well as 
the range of each key in which 
the songs are published. 


Theodore Presser Co. cat- 
alogs cover choir music, 
chorus music, organ music, 
violin music, methods, 
studies, musical literature 
works, musical plays—in 
fact, any class of music 
publications. Ask for those 
that interest you. 


“Samples” o Music Buyers 


G URELY the most satisfactory buying is when one 

enjoys the opportunity of testing “samples.” This 
page is devoted to the offering of valuable booklets that 
contain generous portions of some of the best songs 
and piano compositions, without charge, to any inter- 


ested in such music publications. 


Read the description 


of each of the six booklets illustrated on this page and 
send a postal for the ones that you believe will be help- 


ful to you. 


Teachers, particularly, should secure some of these 
helpful booklets for the help they would be in selecting 
numbers for teaching purposes. 


Local music dealers will supply these 
musical catalogs gratis, or write direct to 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Pyvblications 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


xs 


Krogmann 
Spaulding 
Bugbee 
Risher 
Rolfe 
Lawson 
Rowe 


Kern 
Bechter 
Gilbert 

Blake 

Strickland 
Hartmann 
Wright 
Anthony 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ry 


Contains Full-page Reproductions of 48 Piste 
Compositions that are in Great Favor With 
Piano Teachers and Pupils Everywhere. 


~ McDowall | 


a 

Thematic Excerpts |#% 
of 

The Very Best 


Teaching Pieces 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Above are named seme of the outstanding composers whose 
compositions are brought to attention in this booklet. These 
melodious numbers are chiefly in grades 1, 2 and 3, only a few 
going beyond these grades. 


“Excerpts SS ee 


from Excellent 
Songs” is one of 
the most popular 
catalogs ever is- 
sued. It contains 
portions of 
around 100 songs 
that are sufficient 
to supply songs 
for teaching pur- 
poses, concert 
songs, lighter 
songs for recitals 
and _— entertain- 
ments, encore 
songs, as well as 
giving a few 
suggestions in 
duets and sacred 
songs. ‘There are 
few of the better 
known song 


Excerpts from 
Excellent Songs 


A Catalog Showing Portions 
of a Generous Number of 
the Latest and Best Song 
Publications, 


Songs for Teaching Purposes, Concert 

Senge, Lshte ie: r Reck 
Nertainment Boone Gens, Bon 

the Batter Pople Ty Sacred 


Found in ae Helpful 


THE COMPASS af each song Is Indicated. The 
frat printed letter I the lowest note of 


THEO. PRESSER CO, 
Publishers and Deaterd 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
rm PHIA, PA 


AN Members In The Cataien Covrrlahted by Than Prasey Co 


“7 KP 


- Crosby 
Morrison 
Pendleton 
Hamer : 
Engelmann 
Andre 
Rogers 
Loeb-Evans 
Williams 
Koelling 
Cooke 
Burleigh © 
Friml 
Steinheimer 
Forman 


writers missing 
from. this  cat- 
alog, since one 
finds in it some 
of the best and 


most recent of- 


ferings of such 
writers as Am- 
brose, Baines, 
Mrs. Beach, Bar- 
rell, Brown, Buz- 
zi-Peccia, Cad- 
man,  Candlyn, 
Cooke, Dett, EI- 
lis, Foster, Gal- 
loway, Hadley, 
Hageman, Ham- 
mond, Kountz, 
Lieurance, Mana- 
Zucca, Marzo, 
Newton, O’Hara, 
Scott, Smith, 
Tate, Stults and 
others. 


Thematic Catalog 
of 
Pianoforte 
Compositions 


FOR ADVANCED PLAYERS 
Grades 4 to 10 


THEO. PRESSER 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


nearly 100 piano com 
tions through the portio 
them shown in this catalc 
give the proficient playe 
teacker of the pianoforte 
moments of pleasure at t 
board. A promise of the 
of its contents is in 
composers as Frim 

Hofmann, Huerter, — 
Schuett, and others rep! 


Thematic. Excerpts 
of 
Especially 
Attractive 
Songs and 
Ballads 


ed 


ULL-PAGE | repr a 
of fifteen successful 

as well as the complete 83 
each are given in this — 
Vocalists may have it 
asking, and theirs will be 
opportunity to judge in t 
manner the desirability of 
sessing the song in co 
form, . 


Never hesitate ions as. 
Theodore Presser Co. 
musical information. Giv 
helpful service to thos 
the music world i 
greatest pleasure. — 
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Pus MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


TUDE iiss 
MAGAZINE 


e 25 Cents SEPTEMBER 1926 $2.00 a Year 
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ic on the Other Side of the World, by Mischa LevitsKi m Howto Play Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
by Frederick Corder @ The Remarkable Art of Bizet, by Heinrich Kralik 
Interpreting Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony,’’ by Victor Biart 
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Piano Technical Works by I. Philipp, 
which have been used extensively by 
leading teachers everywhere. No 


special or proprietary course is re- 
quired to adapt them to daily teach- 


Sabbah taht ttt 
Outstanding Contributions to Piano Literatur 


M. Philipp is ranked as the foremost 
writer of Technical Works since 
Czerny and Tausig. He is Professor 


of Pianoforte Playing at the Paris 


ing. 


Preparatory School of 
‘Technic 


BY I. PHILIPP 


The Beginner’s Bock of Practical Exercises 


N excellent work that may be taken up 

in early grades of study and continued 
in whole or in part over several years as daily 
practice material. It contains all technical es- 
sentials, including splendid preparatory scale 
and arpeggio work that will give the student 
a substantial foundation for this important 
phase of Piano Study. It may be used to 
precede the author’s Complete School of 
Technic or in conjunction with any system 
or method of teaching. 


Price, $1.25 


Via 
I. PHILIPP 


Finger Gymnastics 
By I. PHILIPP Opus 60 


UPERB material for the completion of 

fingering work in extension—one of the 
most original works on technic to be found in 
the whole literature of piano materials. The 
contents are so arranged that they can be 
apportioned judiciously in daily practice, ac- 
cording to the weaknesses and particular 
needs in the student’s technic. 

Price, $1.50 


Exercises in Extension 


For the Fingers 
By I. PHILIPP Catalog No. 5649 


HE studies in this volume serve as an 
introduction to finger gymnastics for 
the earnest student, being designed to give 
the greatest flexibility to the fingers and to 
strengthen the hand and wrist. 
Price, 75c. 


ix 


Conservatoire. 


Complete School of 
Technic | 


BY I. PHILIPP 


A Compendium of Modern Teaching : 
N J ANY piano teachers consider this ou 


standing course of studies as an indi 
pensable adjunct to the student’s routine ¢ 
daily practice. It is an extraordinary ar 
valuable technical work for students of mox 
erate attainments, and is exhaustive in all d 
tails, including fingering exercises, scale 
chords and arpeggios, octaves, double note 
trills, tremolo, etc. The regular use of the: 
exercises will develop flexibility and ind 
pendence of the fingers and will give the stt 
dent a good mechanism. Such a work as th 
furnishes ideal daily practice material fc 
use throughout one’s entire career. 


ote Price, $1.25 


given a brief outline of each book. 


Book 1 Catalog No. 8690 


Left-Hand Technic 


Book 2 


The New Gradus ad Parnassum 
Academic Edition of Selected Studies for the Pianoforte 
Revised and Compiled by I. PHILIPP—In Eight Books 


The “New Gradus” volumes comprise an exhaustive treatment of the various departments of technic in separate books, and below 1s 
of each b The major portion of the studies used in these volumes fall in grades 5 to 7. This is the same ma- 
terial used by M. Philipp in his master classes at the Paris Conservatoire. 


Catalog No. 8691 Book 3 


Catalog No. 8692 


Book 4 Catalog No, 8693 
a 


A remarkable grouping of study 
material for bringing the left hand 
keyboard work up to a satisfying 
quality. M. Philipp has utilized 
compositions from the world’s 
greatest piano technicians in pre- 
senting advanced study material for 
this department of technic. 


Price, $1.00 


Catalog No. 8694 
Double Notes 


This book offers invaluable aid 
to piano students in handling the 
complicated double-note work in 
major and minor thirds and sixths 
that will confront them when at- 
tempting to render many of the 
favorite compositions for the piano. 
Copious fingering marks help the 
player in these studies. 


Price, $1.00 


°, 
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Right-Hand Technic 


In this volume studies are so ar- 
ranged that the player’s attention 
is concentrated upon the right hand, 
the left-hand accompaniment being 
made quite simple. They are in 
progressive order, and original ma- 
terial by M. Philipp is presented in 
addition to the best of appropriate 
studies by other world-famous 
piano authorities. 


Price, $1.00 


— 


Book 6 Catalog No. 8695 


Octaves and Chords 


There is always a need for oc- 
tave and chord work, and the ma- 
terial in this volume offers the best 
in this line of technic. Such studies 
as these should receive daily atten- 
tion from students sufficiently ad- 
vanced to profit by the use of them. 
M. Philipp has gone thoroughly in- 
to the literature of p:ano technical 
material in seeking these study 
gems. 

Price, $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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S 
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Hands Together 


“Hands Together,” stressing the 
important principles of contrary 
motion, is suitable for the student 
advancing to new heights in key- 
board proficiency. It is an excel- 
lent work for any pianist whose 
technical ability is above moderate 
attainments. A perfect mastery of 
these studies equips one for the un- 
dertaking of studies that progress 
into the virtuoso class. 


Price, $1.00 


Book 7 Catalog No. 8696 


The Trill 


The trill is an interesting techni- 
cal device and the piano student is 
given an excellent drill upon it in 
the studies in this volume. A vari- 
ety of forms are presented with 
work for the left hand as well as 
for the right hand, furnishing ex- 
ercises that will aid the advanced 
pupil in developing a clear, well- 
rounded trill. 


Price, $1.00 


Established 1883 a3 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
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Arpeggios 


A perfect handling of the arpeg- 
gio may be acquired through the 
use of the “New Gradus,” volume © 
four, which gives the arpeggio in 
a fine variety of forms. Some of 
the most satisfying effects in piano 
compositions are found in these 
gems which the compiler has drawn 
from classics and the works of | 
well-known pedagogic writers. 


Price, $1.00 


% 
Oo) 


Book 8 Catalog No. 8697 


Various Difficulties 


Twenty excellent studies that | 
make an’ exceptional grouping of 
study material for the student who 
is really developing into a proficient 
player. They will assist develop- 
ment in general, there being studies 
that cover the tremolo, two-hand 
trill in third, complicated chord 
rhythms, wide skip, glissando, an 
other technical difficulties. iE 


Price, $1.00 


1712-1714 Chestnut Stree 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Vusic Definitely Planned for Teaching 
Which Will Surely Interest Pupi!s 


MODEL a R 
Loomer \ EADING B 
PIECES ba PIECES FJ Sixty-Four Pleasing Rec: 
¥ Z reations for Progressive 
Little Pranistr - - + ar 


y / 
HANNAH Za 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY soe 
BOSTON MASS 


MODEL FIRST GRADE PIECES 


Thirty-one choice compositions carefully selected, phrased - 
and fingered to meet first grade requirements. P THE LITTLE PIANISTS READING-BOOK 


Price, 90 cents By Hannah Smith 


MODEL SECOND GRADE PIECES Designed to fix in the mind of little students BACH FOR BEGINNERS 


A simplification of beginners Twenty-four selected pieces, melodious, instructive and the idea of the staffasa whole. First exercises Edited by 
problems, illustrated in lan- unusually suited to second grade capabilities. range only between the G (treble) and the F Charles Vincent 
bt ey can easily under- Price, 90 cents (pass) clefs, middle C being played sometimes Booel (BoM. CovEd. Now04) 
A note-speller containing MODEL THIRD GRADE PIECES with the left hand and sometimes with the Price, 75 cents 
scales, triads, stories, etc. Twenty spendid compositions selected for their variety, ‘ight. Compass is gradually extended to in- Boox II (B. M. Co. Ed. No. 95) 
Price, 75 cents brilliance and value for salon or recital. Price, 90 cents clude ledger lines. Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 


Every Teacher Should Get Copies of These Three Books 


THE BEGINNERS 
BOOK WITH THE 
KEYBOARD CHART 


Correlating the keys of the piano 
and the notes of the grand staff. 


JOHN M.Witttams’ ||P 
; i 
[sec0x0 | ml 
GRADE ‘i t 


PIANO 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
Very First Piano BooK 


BOARD - CHART 


BOOK | 


LJ AAAS I 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO 
Bete Mars 


a MODERN znd happy-time preparatory book which may be 
gy A used to precede any method. Designed to simplify every 
problem of the beginner. Each subject taken up step by step from 


middle C ‘‘one note up, one note down’’; ‘‘two notes up, two notes Entire book is in five-finger A strictly modern and consistent 
” . i position. Each piece may therefore second grade book. 
down,’ one stem to a page 3 be easily transposed. Contains full IN PRESS. WILL BE READY 
Price, 75 cents four-octave keyboard chart. ABOUT OCTOBER ist. 
Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 
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NATIONAL GRADED 
FUND T COURSE THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY | 
AMENT AL 7 Volumes and SECOND SLs Abt sok 
_ BEGINNERS LESSONS By Norris Price, $1.00 Price, each, 50 cents By Bilbro Price,90cents By Bilbro Price, 90 cents AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE 
By Mathilde Bilbro By McIntyre 


et Ask Your Local Dealer to Show You These Books sie aes 


These Teaching Pieces are pleasingly melodious, correct and have definite teaching points 


MEEIRRE, TE. V. Buddies. ......2..cecccccccecs -35 SPEAR, JANE MUNN. Flowing Brooklet......... .30 JOANNES, MAUD V. Memories at Twilight..... -35 
MEINE YRE, EF. V. The Bugler.............e0e08 -35 SPEAR, JANE MUNN. Glimpses of Twilight..... .35 REPPER, CHARLES. Dixie Night.............-+- -50 
McINTYRE, E. V. Dancing Sunbeams.......... -50 SPEAR, JANE MUNN. In the Green Forest...... .30 PHILLIPS, GERALD. Mazurka Mignonne........ -50 
McINTYRE, E. V. PARAS PALAdG 0... «8 « a:0:05.6-08. a6 -35 SPEAR, JANE MUNN. Up and Over.............. .35 SOWERBY, LEO. Lonely Fiddle-Maker.......... -60 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “Best Music of Proven Merit” IS FREE. WRITE FOR IT 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO.  U82exeton cist 
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WILHELM BACHAUS 


A Master Lesson On 


BEETHOVEN’S 
SONATA PATHETIQUE 


Prepared Especially For 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


By the Eminent Virtuoso 


WILHELM BACHAUS 
Will Appear in THE ETUDE for October 


THs master lesson is one in the long series by the world’s most 

famous pianists. THE ETUDE has never represented that 
these lessons are equal to those given in person by great teachers. 
On the other hand they do represent many hours of the most careful 
and exacting preparation upon the part of the world’s foremost 
artists of the keyboard and are of vast significance and value to the 
student and to the teacher. Very few students could afford to 
pay Mr. Bachaus for the time he has spent in the preparation of this 
remarkable lesson. Mr. Bachaus is now playing in Australia with 
great success. 


In the November issue of THE ETUDE Mr. Mark Hambourg, 


distinguished Anglo-Russian Virtuoso, will present a lesson upon the 
Schubert Tausig Military March. In every instance carefully edited 
editions of the composition are printed in THE ETUDE Music 
Magazine with cross references to the lesson. 


During the course of several years some twenty of these 


Master Lessons have been presented in THE ETUDE. 


contain information of vital interest to 


Pages 698, 699, 700 and 701 of this issue 
all music lovers. Do not miss it. 


| Annual September Offer 


Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.25 
An Ideal Harmony Class Book 


Teachers N unequaled “‘success.’” The main es- The Best 
Achieve sentials of harmony are made under- and Most 
Sneed standable in a clear, concise manner Praca 
peedy and everything is presented simply, yet in 
Results an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- Work for 
With This ers will find this work lays a strong founda- Self-Study 
Harmony tion for future musicianship and music loy- in 
Book ers not conversant with the subject will be H 
00 greatly enlightened through the self-study armony 


that can be done with this book. 


And After the ‘“‘Harmony Book for Beginners’’ 
Theory and Composition of Music 


By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.25 
Soc anything available as a guide to the practical application of 
harmony to composition. May be taken up by anyone having an elementary 


knowledge of harmony. It teaches Melody Writing, Harmonizing Melodies, 
How to Writean Accompaniment, Modulation, Modern Harmony, Musical Forms. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. (710212251214 PHILADELPHIA, eg 


Helps To Teaching Young Pupils 


To Tun Erupn: 


I think we teachers often fail in giving pieces 
that are too difficult. If a piece has been hard 
and laborious, follow it with something easy 
and tuneful, in which all the details of ex- 
pression and phrasing may ,be brought out 
with freedom, thus allowing some individuality 
of the pupil to be developed. 

The most effectual method I have found in 
Cealing with a poor lesson is to tell the pupil 
that every mistake will be counted, wrong 
notes, wrong time, wrong fingering. Then the 
pupil’s pride comes to the rescue and he puts 
fourth an effort: This painstaking endeavor 
with proper relaxed muscular conditions is 
the only work that gets real results. 

When a new piece is to be memorized care 
should be taken to assign an amount that cor- 
responds to’the child’s mental ability. Per- 
haps only two or four measures is enough at 
first, but they must be played until perfect. 

Sometimes pupils, after practicing a piece 
a week, will come for a lesson not knowing the 
key in which it is written. Such carelessness 
should be censured sharply. Even beginners 
can be taught the tonic, sub-dominant and 
dominant in their pieces. In four-four time 
the eighth notes may be compared to words 
‘with two syllables, like “singing” or “laugh- 
ter,” and sixteenth notes with words like 
“beautifully’ and “expressively.” 

A system of marking mistakes with a red 
or blue pencil is also a stimulant to the child. 
The difficult passages may be enclosed in par- 
entheses for exercises to be practiced slowly to 
develop technical ability and correct fingering, 
then more quickly for ease and rhythm. 

N. B. INGALLS. 


Etude Letter Box ; 


The Road Game ‘ 


To Tur Erupr: | 
Although I expect the Studying | 
ing of music to be my life work, I 
find the necessary hours of pract 
tiresome, so I play a game as I) 
pieces. This is my game. 
I build a hard road with my ¢ 
sign a contract with my teacher, x; 
I will have my solo learned by a ce) 
The first thing toward the work ol 
is getting the land on which to 
road. This consists in getting a 
of the sharps and flats, changes i 
and difficult measures, which I re 
sight. I put special study on the 
may go ahead and not lose any { 
I start work on the hard road. 
when my hours of practice become 
count every measure and do not 
until I can play it perfectly, Whe 
to a tricky measure I put a small 
it; then before I reach that meas 
the sign and take particular eautio: 
to play it correctly. ' 
Nearly every piece has a few diffi 
and almost every strip of hard 


bridges. So I also construct bri¢ 
my road. By doing this I put sp 
on studying fingering, and pract 


places until I can play them with 
assurance. The bridge has served 
pose. It would be tiresome to 
never come to any town, so. eyer 
of key is a town. 7 
Then—my road is complete. My 
is fulfilled and my goal is reached. 
the satisfaction of playing my pi 
ease ; for I am as sure it is correct a 
saying it was fun to learn it. 
EVpLyn Karr (A; 


Musical 
Good Eats 


RecInALp De Koven, at his daughter’s 
wedding breakfast, in New York, praised 
the appetite of musicians: 

“Being fine, healthy fellows,” he said, 
“musicians always have good appetites. 
You know, perhaps, what Rossini once de- 
clared. 

““Tf Iam to dine on roast turkey, said 
Rossini, ‘there should be only two at table 
—myself and the turkey. If, however, it 
is a question of grilled chicken, then the 
company should number three—myself 
and two chickens.’ ’’ 


Scrambled Geography 


A VAUDEVILLE entertainer, who was look- 
ing for a song to feature, was observed 


Smiles 


shaking his head dubiously over so 
music. His partner, the other hal 
sketch, came along and wanted { 
what he had. 
“Another Dixie 
writer.” 
“Well, what’s wrong with it?” 
“Oh, nothing much. He's 
Suwanee River located in Califorr 


song by a 


Song Up-To-Date 
I yust passed by the ex-Kasier 
and heard him singing. 
What was he singing? 
Ain’t gonna reign no mo’!- 
Ranger. 


Did Beethoven Jazz? 


By E. L. 


Selwyn 


CONCERNING the origin of the “Merry- 
making of the Country Folk” in Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral Symphony,” Thayer 
quotes Schindler to the following effect: 
“There aré*facts to tell us of how par- 
ticular was the interest which Beethoven 
took in Austrian dance-music. Until his 
arrival in Vienna (1792), according to his 
own statement, he had not become ac- 
quainted with any folk-music save that 
of the mountains, with its strange and 
peculiar rhythms. How much attention 
he afterwards bestowed on dance-music 
is proved by the catalog of his works. 
He even made essays in Austrian dance- 
music, but the players refused to grant 
Austrian citizenship to these efforts. 
In the Tavern ‘To the Three Ravens’ in 
the Vordern Briihl near Médling there 
had played a band of seven men. This 
band was one of the first that gave this 
young musician. from the Rhine an op- 
portunity to hear the national tunes of 
his new home in an unadulterated form. 
Beethoven madé the acquaintance of the 
musicians and composed several sets of 
Laendler and other dances for them, In 


the year mentioned (1819), he ha 
complied with the wishes of the b 
was present when the new opt 
handed to the leader of the compan 
master in high good humor remark 
he had so arranged the dances tl 
mus:cian after another might put 
his instrument at intervals and take 
or éven a nap. After the leader he 
away full of joy because ‘of the p 
of the famous composer, Beethover 
me if I had observed how village 
cians often played in their sleep, 
sionally letting their instruments f 
remaining entirely quiet, then awa 
with a start, throwing a few vi 
blows or strokes at a venture, but 
ally in the right key, and then 
asleep again; he had tried to copy 
poor people in his ‘Pastoral Symp! 
Schindler then refers to the well- 
passages in the movement in questio 
ticularly the passage for the secon 
soon which comes in at the cadence 
what are apparently the only notes 
available—F, C, F, aa 


; 


“TS THE curse of the popular music of to- 
day rather its obsession by rhythm—the 
physical element in music—to the debase- 


ment of melody and harmony, the el 
which are the brain of musi¢?”—d, J 
don. a 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION OF THE AGE 
for SINGERS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS / 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL with whom many of the world’s greatest singers and teachers have coached, now makes 


9 available for general use his wonderful method of 


ARTICULATION IN SINGING 


A Manual for Student and Teacher With Practical Examples and Exercises 


The main reason why so many fine singers fall Many church and concert singers are really 
short of becoming great artists is due to the fact instrumentalists. They articulate so poorly that 
that their articulation is either faulty or incom- the listener does not “grasp’”’ the meaning of the 
plete. song—does not understand what they are sing- 


erase ing about. They fail to put the message across. 
Perfection in interpretation is only gained by 


a uniting of both vocalization and articulation. Here is a book replete with sage advice and 
To interpret a song properly—effectively—the minute instructions as to just what to do and 
singer or reader—should have the listener un- just what not to do in the proper and in the 
derstand clearly every word that is sung or said. effectual rendition of vocal music. 


A WORK OF GREAT VALUE TO EVERY TEACHER AND SINGER 


° e One C Only at Introduct Pri ° 
Introductory Price, Postpaid, $1.00 —rhis Special Offer Expires November 1st, 1926 Regular Price, $1.50 


[HE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY :: 318-320 West 46th Street :: NEW YORK 


Use Edition Wood 


( ° 
ast) Diano EASY PIANO LESSONS 


By STELLA MORSE _LIVSEY 
In two volumes. Price, each, 85 cents 


Published with beautiful multi-color title like the accompanying illustration 


N RESPONSE to the demand for a The elements of Harmony are touched upon in con- 
nection with chord construétion and the explanation of 


/ i : AG 


Pea X@ similar book of a little more advanced the fandamental chords. 
| (tela Morse sey” ; a grade to follow ‘Children’s Musical 
i Moments,” this work has been prepared. A sim- 

Vol. 1 Vol. 2 


ilar pleasant path is followed, and the same ideas 
: of thoroughly melodious and efficient progress Sher’ 
Price Siokat have been applied to this work. E 


Ni 


The pupil is expected to learn the why and wherefore Minor scales are carefully explained and are followed 
of things at this stage, to be able to read notes, andshould by little compositions in the minor keys. 
understand time values and count aloud. PEC ICY 


1 3 == 
Count 12 3 4 12 34 i 2) 33 #4 1234 


Ti 


lla 1 2 Wt 


H} 


4 


Teachers are left quite free to use their own particular 

The construction of scales is carefully explained, and system of technique, a limited number of footnotes being 

the pupil is then encouraged to form allthescalesonthis given for the benefit of young teachers who may not be 
formula. as ready as those with more experience. 

A table of key signatures, major, minor, and chromatic 


A : A scales, and a list of the important marks of expression 
rT diversity and uniform excellence — appear at the end of each volume. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Volume II naturally contains more material of recrea- 
Insist upon tional nature, but in each case the little composition is 


6ditfon Wood 


Simple transposition is encouraged, syncopated time is | devoted to some particular technical problem. 
introduced, the tie, staccato practice, triplets, slurs, phras- This new work is the most important since the appear- 
ing generally, made clear by means of the words. | ance of ‘Children’s Musical Moments.” 


Consult your dealer +m Ask for catalogues 


PUBLISHED BY THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY ss st. sTEPHEN ST. 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 


Use Gdition Wood 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Prize Contest 
Open to All Etude Readers 4 


“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINI 


Twenty-Five Prizes 


What Can You Say on This Subject? 


OR years THe Etupe Music Macaztne has devoted a 
great amount of space to indicating how a musical 
training 1s of great value to the child in developing rapid 
; self-discipline, memory, good taste, 


thinking, 
Se 


accuracy, 
mental and nerve co-ordination. 


We have brought to our readers’ attention the opinions 
of many of the greatest thinkers of the time, pointing to 
the fact that the training received in the study of the art, 
particularly in the study of an instrument (including the 
voice), has a very great significance in the fields of Relig- 
Sociology, preparation of the mind for 
higher accomplishments in Art, Science and Business, in 
and other inspirational themes. 
Now we should like to have an opportunity to print the 
boiled-down opinions of some of our readers upon the sub- 


ion, Education, 


Musical Therapeutics, 


ject at the head of this column. 


office at 5 P. M. on that date. 


Anyone may contribute. 


write as legibly as possible. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


approximately excellent manuscripts, 


CONDITIONS : 


The contest closes December 31st, 1926. All maniscieee must be in 


It is not limited to subscribers to Tur Ext 


The Essays must be between three and four hundred words in length, 


Address “Tue Erupe Prize Essay Contest,” 


The Essays must be written on one side of the sheets of paper. | Kin 
When feasible have the Essay typewritten, 


Tue Erupe Music Macaz 


‘a y 
, a 


Be sure to put your name and address at the top of each page of manuser 


Essays accompanied by return postage will be returned. All others will 
destroyed within one month after the closing of the contest. 


When the opinion of the Judges is divided between the merits” i 
neatness of appearance, clearness 


expression, and punctuation will be taken into consideration. 


PRIZES 


F IRST PRIZE—A MUSICAL LIBRARY. Valued at One 
Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore 
Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute this prize. 


PIANO 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. Perry.$2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, ‘Edward B. Perry.. Boe 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, HOStlOn G00 k Comitnpeces 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, Josef Lhevinne.. or 
Principles of Expression in, Pianoforte Playing, A. F. 
Christiam 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered. Josef 
Hofmann 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play them, Chas. 


VES VV URS OIE GER eae, SAO ee ee Lee eee 2.00 
Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah Brandt. 1.00 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. Bowman... 1.50 


The Embellishments of Music, L. A. Russell............. 1.25 


The Pedals of the -Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt RAGE OSE eC 125 
Pianotorte Study, jdler: McArthur: accent 1.50 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg............+.. 1.50 
GENERAL 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians............ $20.00 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and Grotesques, Jas. 

TUMOR Or ex SNA MR ne eal a RO Wh a nae eae ie A ae 50 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad, Louis C. 

Els Onn (abet Hee. dhl head ae, Woe eee 1.00 
‘Phesbirst sVitolin, Jee arher gills ameter tc anita eae ener 1.50 
Music and Morals, H. R. Haweis...........--. basen 2.25 
Music Study in Germany, Amy Fay........0-.00a0e0.- 0: 2.00 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music and Music Teach- 

Iie 7. Open CceELlS OMoREa Marans tien oar atcha ter eer anaes 1.50 
Musiciand .Gulture,)CarhiMergs.dinivapaedee ete DAS 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, BWW Odell \mctame east 2.00 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing, J. Cree Fisher. 2.00 
The Education of the-Music Teacher, Thos. Tapper..... 1E75 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harriette Brower... ..+. 2.00 
3usiness Manual for Music Teachers, Geo. C. Bender.... 1.25 


How to Understand Music, in 2 volumes, W..S.B. Mathews 4.00 


Musical Progress, Henry Th Futchins. ceaccew os es onsen. $2.00 
Musical Mosaics, W. Francis Gate@s...........eeeseeeeee 2.00 
Endian Music Lecture, Carlos Troyer.......-.secesesses 50 
HISTORICAL 
Standard History of Music, Jas. F. Cooke............- $1.50 
Complete History of Music, W. J. Baltgell........,.... 2.25 
BIOGRAPHICAL ; 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani..... $2,00 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians, W. Francis Gates........ 2.00 
Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke........... 1.25 
Life Stories of Great Composers, R, A. Streatfield...... 2.25 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, A. Ehrlich. 2.50 
Portrait Biographies : 

Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, 4. S. Garbett.. TS 

Gallery of Eminent Musicians, A. ie Garbett. . ane 

Gallery of Musical Celebrities, AS Ganbett aeeies: 75 

Great Men and Famous Musicians on the Art of Music, 

VES) FECOO REY Mis Sat Staaten apa ets iNnde each nA ara 2.25 

THEORY 
Harmony Book for Beginners, Preston W. Orem........ $1.25 
Theory and Composition of Music, Preston W. Orem.... 1.25 
A Treatise on Instrumentation, E. Prout..........+0-.0 1.00 
Musical Farms) Benesch. Pawerasnnecs teenie eee 1.00 
Bari Tramimng, 24arithwr By Hedcorim «Me heck cn we enines 1.00 
Primer of Facts About Music, M.°G. Evans.........00:. .60 
VOICE 
Great Singers on the Art of Singing, Jas. F. Cooke... .$2.25 
What the Vocal Student Should Know, Nicholas Douty.. 1,00 
How to Sing, Luisa Detrageini...0. 0.6.00) cea nee 2.00 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Musical Library valu 


at Fifty Dollars ($50. 00) 


This library may be selected fr 
the foregoing list to the total Da Fi 
Dollars. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Twenty-five Dollar 


FOURTH PRIZE 
Fifteen Dollars Cast 


FIFTH PRIZE 
Ten Dollars Cash. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


= 

a 
a 
oe 


For the next ten Essays wh 
the opinion of the Judges des 
ognition, a Cash Prize of Five 
each will be awarded. 


Following this in order wi 
more prizes, each consisting ¢ 
scription to Tur Erupe, for 


Publishers 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 


SCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
.d States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
1, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
ic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
agua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
ons in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
her countries, $2.72 per year. 
jingle copy, Price 25 cents. 


tEMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
.d States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
y sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
3 safe arrival. , EF we : 

JISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
acter of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
‘ot wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
ws are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
ths’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
yeriod. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
| themselves of this convenience of remitting 
- will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE. MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp Exiswortu Hipsuer 


ol. 3 SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Vol. XLIV. No. 9 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 
: Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. S. A. and Great Britain 


Printed in the United States of America 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on’ music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
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The World of Music 


a 4 A Glazounoft “Jubi- 
lee” has been celebrated by 
the Leningrad (St. Peters- 
burg) State Conservatory, 
commemorating twenty years 
of service by this master as 
its director. Sorn in the 
Russian capital in 1865, he 
was elected to his present po- 
sition in 1905, when the 
peace of the institution was 
disturbed by the protests of 
Giazovnorry Rimsky-Korsakoff, because 
Glazounoff made himself a 
iominal figure above his famous friend. 
the unique experience of haying been 
d under the Czarist régime, of .serv- 
yughout the revolution, and of main- 
the fayor of the Soviet government. 


International Society of Con- 
rary Music held its fourth annual 
at Zurich, from June 1Sth to 234d. 
ere five concerts and a theatrical pro- 
and American composers were repre- 


by a “String Quartet on Indian 
” by Frederick Jacobi. 
tappresentazione del Animo e 


po (Representation of Soul ‘and 
he first of oratorios, by Cavalieri, and 
vas first performed at the Oratory 
io) of St. Philip de Neri of Rome 
‘hich it received its name), was given 
‘t performance during the annual mu- 
: of the Musicians’ League of Frank- 
rmany, late in June. : 


ts of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
rench composer and musical historian, 
number of sixty-nine books and two 
and forty-two pamphlets, have been 
» the library of Princeton University, 
a purchase made by Dean Glauss, from 
te Buffanoir, the French critic. 


Birth-House of Gaetano Doni- 
vhere he first saw the light in 1797, 
imo, Italy, and which has long been a 
») Many musical tourists, has been ac- 
y the Italian Government and will be 
‘as a national monument to his genius. 
of a weaver who sought to make of 
eacher, the world owes some «of its 
rkling musie to the fact that Donizetti 
ntly ran away from this: home. 


> ROze, one of the most favored of 
mnas of the 1870's and ’80’s, died in 
ul near Paris in the last week of June. 
; one of the particular stars of the 
1 and Strakosch troupes and of the 
Sarl Rosa company, of England. She 
icularly successful in the leading roles 
nen,” ‘“Fidelio,”’ “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” 
yvanni,” and ‘The Magic Flute.” After 
rement she was for many years a 
it teacher of singing in Paris. . 


ona,” a romantic opera, by Alberto 
founded on an American Indian leg- 
| interpreting the spirit of the Red 
fe with much of the poetie fancy that 
e Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” so fasci- 
S now being prepared for production 
American .Grand Opera Company, of 
, Oregon. 


Clarence Eddy, “The 
Dean of American’ ‘Organ- 
ists,” celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on the 27th of 
June. <A distinguished com- 
pany gathered -at the pala- 

‘tial home df ‘Charles’ M. 
Hayes, ona bluff of Chicago's 
Sheridan Road, overlooking 
Lake Michigan, and’did honor 
to the oceasion. A message 
from- Vice-President Dawes 
and a tribute from William 
Chapman, whose mother had 

n in her-arms to hear’ Mr.: Kddy. at 

ennial in 1876, added interest to the 

‘he annals of “American organ-playing 

ably bear no name that has added 
er to this field of our national art: 


m Van Den Burg has been 
eading violoncellist 
hestra, 


ap- 
of the Philadel- 
By a strange coincidence he, 
h three immediate predecessors, Hans 
4s Kindler and Michel Penha, all hail 
l id. One might wonder by what 
» little kingdom of windmills be- 
lifie in tulips and ‘cellists? 


Louis Svecenski, yiolinist and viola 
player, died in New York, on June Sth. Born 
in Croatia, November 6th, 1862, he received 
his advanced musical training at the Vienna 
Conservatory as a classmate of Fritz Kreisler 
and Franz Kneisel. Wilhelm Gericke brought 
him to America in 1885, to become a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he remained until 1903. He was the 
faithful visla player of the famous Kneisel 
String Quartet throughout the entire thirty- 
two years of its existence. 


The Gramophone (Talking-machine) has 
been banned from the precincts of Cambridge 
University (England) because of the students’ 
over-indulgence in Jazz; and now a number 
of young friends of the classics have petitioned 
the Vice-Chancellor to allow the use of the me- 
eee reproducer for the music of the mas- 
ers. 


The “Pop” Coneerts in Boston Sym- 
phony Hall attract fifteen thousand people 
every week. About one hundred and _ fifty 


thousand are reported as the attendance for 
this season; and fully five million admissions 
have been paid since the inauguration of the 
series in 1885, 


Turkish Schools now employ only West- 
ern music in their methods of instruction ; and 
this notwithstanding that the Constantinople 
Conservatory has collected and preserved more 
than three thousand traditional Turkish airs. 
Though much richer in tones (employing ap- 
proximately two hundred) than occidental 
music, that of Turkey is barren of either poly- 
phony, harmony or counterpoint. 


Four Leading Military Bands of the 
World are this month playing and officially 
representing their respective nations at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia : 
The Band of the Coldstream Guards, of Lon- 
don: the Garde Republicaine Band, of France 
the Royal Carabinieri Band, of Italy, and the 
veued States Army Band, from Washington, 


The Brahms Chorus, with N. Lindsay 
Norden as conductor, is a new vocal organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia. With a membership of 
one hundred voices, its aim is the artistie in- 
terpretation of @ capella music, in which Mr. 
Norden has achieved surprising results both 
while formerly conductor’ of the Mendelssohn 
Club and as leader of one of the best choirs of 
Philadelphia. 


Alice Singer, American harpist, has been 
awarded the Reine Harp Prize, in a contest 
which closed in Paris on June 28. She is the 
first American to win this distinction. 


Six Student-Soloists, none of whom is 
more than seventeen years of age, have been 
chosen to appear at the concerts of the Stan- 
ley Music Club, of Philadelphia, which are 
given by one hundred members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under the baton of Artur 


Rodzinski. It is interesting to note that but 
two of these young people are native- 
born Americans, the other four coming from 
Russia. 


The London Bach Choir, organized for 
the performance of the “Mass in B Minor,” 
celebrated in June its fiftieth anniversary. Its 
first conductor was Otto Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind’s husband), and succeeding leaders have 
heen Sir Charles Villiers Stanford and Sir 
Walford Davies. 


Stephen Foster’s one hundredth anni- 
versary was celebrated on the Fourth of July 


by impressive programs at Pittsburgh and 
other places. Born at Lawrenceville, now a 


part of Pittsburgh, on July 4th, 1826, by bis 


simple, spontaneous, soul-songs he probably 
enriched Columbia’s musical heritage more 


than any other of her sons or daughters. Of 
his more than two hundred songs several un- 
doubtedly will remain classics wherever and 
so long as the English language is sung. 


Broadeast Programs have been kept 
this summer at the same high standard as pre- 
vails in the winter, by the Sears-Roebuck Sta- 
tion WLS, of Chicago. Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Glenn ,Drake, Marie Mor- 
rissey and the Little Symphony Orchestra of 
Chieago are among those contributing to the 
star programs planned for I'riday evenings, be- 
ginning at nine-thirty o’clock, Chicago day- 
light saving time. 


The Hart String Quartet was a wel- 
come visitor from Canada in August, when it 
gave a series of concerts in ‘The States,” tak- 
ing them as far West as Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The organization takes its name from Hart 
Mouse, the main building of the University of 
Toronto. When the Massey Foundation pre- 
sented this building to the University it also 
established and endowed the Quartet, thus 
ussuring a permanent association of these 
educational and cultural agencies. 


Dame Ethel Smyth has 
received from Oxford Uni- 
versity the much coveted 


honorary degree of Doctor of 


Musie. She is probably Brit- 
ain’s most distinguished of 


women composers. Her grand 
opera, “The Wreckers,’ has 
had many performances on 
the continent and in Great 
Britain ; and her lighter and 
more romantic, ‘The Boat- 
swain’s Mate,” has been very 
popular in the English opera 


Keystone View Co. 
Dame Erne. Suyrn 


houses. Dame Smyth's first 
opera, “The Forest,’ was produced at the 


under Heinrich 
toyal Opera 


Metropolitan of New York, 
Conried, after its premiére at the 
of Berlin. 


2 


Two Famous Viennese Theatres cele- 
brate interesting anniversaries this year. The 
3urgtheatre early in the year marked its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary and thus 
recalled the days of the Empire when it was 
Europe’s foremost stage. The theatre an der 
Wien, in June had its one hundred and twenty- 
fifth ‘birthday,’ and has special historie in- 
terest in that it was founded: by no other 
than Schikaneder, libretist of Mozart's “Magic 
Flute.” 

Works by Fellows of the American 
Academy in Rome recently made up a 
special program performed at that institution. 
A “Lento for Piano and Stringed Instru- 
ments,” by Walter Ileffler, songs of Robert 


Sanders, and a “Quintet for Piano and String 
Instruments,’ by Herbert Elwell, were the 
compositions heard. 

Raoul Laparra, composer of “La Ha- 


’ 


hanera,’” which was in the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company two years a/,0, 
has been awarded the Monbine Prize of Th -ee 
Thousand Franes, for his opera, ‘Le Joy eur 
de Viole (The Violin-Player)* which ree atly 
met with success in Paris. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians met in Salt Lake City, in the second 
week of May. Joseph N. Weber was unani- 
mously re-elected as president for his twenty- 
seventh term in this office. 


The Royal Conservatory of Liege has 
celebrated its first one hundred years of exist- 
ence. Méhul is probably the best known of 
its Directors ; while Ysaye, one of the greatest 
of modern violinists, received his early edu- 
cation there where his father was an _ in- 
structor of violin. César Franck and César 
Thomson are two other students who have 
reflected glory on the school. 


Sir Henry Wood, whom 
we would be tempted to eall 
“The Theodore Thomas of 
England,”’ were it not that he 
is so purely, genuinely and 
peculiarly just the “Sir 
Ilenry” who has done so 
much, and this so unobstru- 
Sively, to make England hon- 
ored musically, has been 
again a most welcome visitor 


among us. The noted con- _ ; 
ductor of the Queen's Hall St Hexry Woop 


Orchestra of London is here 
primarily to conduct his second series of con- 
certs at the Hollywood Bowl. 


Mrs. J. Powell Jones, organist of Ep- 
worth Memorial Church, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was recently elected dean of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
the second time that a woman has been raised 
to this office. 


The Centenary of the Birth of Karl 
Bechstein, founder of the House of Bech- 
stein, piano manufacturers of Berlin, was cele- 
brated by that institution on June 1st. Hans 
von Biilow was one of the first great pianists 
to use these instruments, which later was done 
by Liszt and other artists, till they largely 
supplanted the instruments of Erard and 
Broadwood, which had been the favorites of 
Europe. 


Negro Spirituals and Negro “Work 
Songs” are reported to be growing in popu 
larity in Berlin, where the leading critics are 
emphasizing the “spiritual” as America’s 
greatest contribution to musical art. 


Eugene Cowles, once so popular with 
that unusual organization, “The Bostonians,” 
is reported to be organizing a new light opera 
company in ‘The Hub,” to be known as ‘'The 
New Bostonians.” 


Alexander Gretchaninoff, the widely-re- 
puted Russian composer, is to make a visit to 
this country early in the fall. Best known in 
America by his compositions, he is familiar as 
well in his native land as a pianist and con- 
duetor. Born in Moscow on October 3d, 1864, 
he is recognized as the leading living disciple of 
the great Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky having 
missed this distinetion by following a star 
which led him into a path divergent from that 
of the great creator of “The Snow Maiden,” 
and “Le Cog d'Or.” 


Beethoven is to be the central figure of 
a silent drama soon to be produced by the 
German Fox Film Company. It is said that 
the picture will be staged on a large seale, em- 
ploying actual scenes associated with the com- 
poser and the creation of his works. 


Dame Nellie Melba, for 
thirty-eight years one of the 
most popular of concert and 
opera singers of the world, 
made her *‘farewell” appear 
ance in opera at Covent Gar- 
den, London, on June 7th. 
with demands for tickets on 
the outside and scenes of en- 
thusiasm within the theater 
that might well have stirred 

ie even one aceustomed to 

ee eR laudation. It was a thrilling 

climax to one of the most 
brilliant careers among the singers of a cen- 
tury. <A flawless art in technic, an unparal- 
leled evenness of voice from limit to limit, and 
a ravishingly silvery tone, made la Melba a 
coloratura singer unequalled in her day and 
perhaps never surpassed. 


(Continued on Page 702) 
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SHPTUMBER 


A : 
The Basis 
of Beauty! 


OR the busy housewife, the business 
B girl or professional woman—too en- 

grossed to give much time to the 
cultivation of beauty—Mme. Helena 
Rubinstein, leading beauty specialist, 
provides a wonderful cream that supplies 
all the most essential needs of every skin. 


A few moments of daily care with this 

most remarkable of preparations— 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM 

—will work wonders for your complexion. 


LENDING smoothly into the skin, 
B it gathers up even the finest particles 

of dust and soil—it revitalizes the 
cells and tissues—it “molds out’’ the tired 
look about the eyes and forehead. More- 
over not only does it protect and safe- 
guard the skin, creating a charming 
smoothness, but it is also an ideal make- 
up base. 


Judge for yourself—you will see a great 
improvement almost immediately, for no 
quicker or more effective aid to beauty 
has ever been created. 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM — 
4 0z. 1.00, 14 lb. 2.00, Ib. 3.50 (also in tins for the 
convenience of travellers). 
Perfect Valaze Cosmetics 
—flattering and protective 
VALAZE RED RASPBERRY ROUGE—smart, be- 
coming to every type. 1.00. 
VALAZE RED GERANIUM ROUGE — latest 
Paris shade. Perfect day shade for blondes, Eve- 
, ning shade for every woman. 1.00, 
VALAZE ROUGE-EN-CREME—for cheeks and 
lips. Red Raspberry, Red Geranium and Brunette. 
1,00, 2.00, 5,00. 
VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES ROUGE 
—a subtle tone for the conservative, 1,00, 
VALAZE LIPSTICKS—to match 
smart, adherent, 1.00, .50. 
VALAZE ROUGE-POWDER SIFTER or VAL- 
AZE DOUBLE COMPACT—Newest of vanities 
in stunning Chinese-Red, all the rage in Paris, con- 
veniently small yet containing as much powder and 
rouge as ordinary large compacts, Choice of shades, 


rouges—ultra- 


VALAZE MIDGET DOUBLE COMPACT— 
tiny as your wrist watch, Silvered—ideal for cve- 
ning—Chinese-Red for daytime use. 1.50. 


Ff unable to obtain Helena Rubinstein preparations 
locally, order direct. 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


Neknd kubirHein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


PARIS LONDON 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1719 Chestnut St, 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 

BOSTON TROIT 


DE 
234 Boylston St. 1540 Washington Blvd, 
NEWARK, N. J.. 951 Broad St. 


Fill out and mail this diagnosis chart today! FREE 


'iieteieieteteteteterteteteteietie ee 
MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN  E.9. 


r 


46 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full individual i mstructions for 
the correct daily care of my skin and facial 


contour, No charge or obligation involved, 


Check each of the items which applics to yourself 

) Dry Skin ( ) Puffy Eyes 

) Oily Skin ) Flabbiness 

) Wrinkles ) Tan, Freckles 
) Coarsened Skin 
) Pimples, Acne 


( 

( 
( ( 
( ) Sallowness ( 
( ) Sagging Cheek, 

( ) Blackheads ( 
( ( 
( ( 


) Enlarged Pores ) Hollows 

) Drooping Chin ) Dry or Red Hands 
NAMES tei ein ee Ci cea 5 te iad 
ADDRESS) 777 set ane Fe pion) Senet a ae ea 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


our advertisers, 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


61st Year 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


$5 
FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 
fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 


to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 


college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Music as a Means of All-Round Development 


To THE ETUDE: 

Of all the arts, music is the best means of 
giving all-round development of human pow- 
ers, this is education of soul, mind and body 
unitedly. Man struggling with the difficulties 
of his instrument might be compared to an 
army overcoming a strong enemy. The soul 
as general sends the eyes as scouts to instruct 
the mind as captain to command the ten 
fingers as soldiers. If all the necessary 
forces are on duty, entrancing strains of 
musie result—the battle is won; but if any 
one of them is wanting there is only partial 
defeat of the enemy. Can we conceive any 
other study that demands the same simul- 
taneous exertion of all one’s powers to their 
limit? Some one has truly written in TH 
Erupn, ‘Music as an art may be best ap- 
proached through the pianoforte Wr fey las 
There is nothing in the literature of music 
that cannot be explored through the piano. 
It is for this reason that I feel very strongly 
that every one who desires to study music, 
whether the design is professional or amateur, 
should, at first, strive to gain a certain pian- 
istic facility. The ability to play the piano, 
if merely for exploring purposes, is a valuable 
possession for anyone in these days, when 
there is such a world interest in music. Ex- 
cept drama, music is the only fine art which 
can be re-created wherever there is the right 
medium.’ Music is always increasing in 
favor with Americans, and becoming a ‘‘pos- 
session” and not an “importation.”’ I here- 
with venture to claim for it the enviable posi- 
tion of our best means of education. 

Mary M. PLEASANTS. 


Musicai Fairy Stories 


To THn DPrupE: 

Some people are quick to criticize teachers 
who seem to make play out of elementary 
musical education by telling fairy stories, 
playing games and in other ways appealing 
to the child nature. These fault-finding 
parents and friends of the pupils believe that, 
since the road to success in music is long, 
hard, and anything but a game, children 
should not be started off with the wrong con- 
ception of the task that is before them, and 
that in place of myth and fable, which are 
told merely to interest the child, stories from 
the lives of the musicians should be given. 

Musical biographies, which ean be made 
exceedingly interesting to children, form, a 
foundation for more advanced studies in his- 
tory and appreciation, but fairy stories have 
no educational value. These arguments are 
sounder in theory than in practice; because 
children live in a world of fancy which forms 


such a vital part of their youn 
nothing can supplant it. The fg 
the only world that the child h 
and it is therefore, the only w 
understandable to him. For the 
healthy progress of the young 
elves and sprites are almost in 


e 


Cheer for ‘‘Shut Ins’ 


To Tum EruDE: 

The late numbers of Tu 
usually welcome, as they arrived 
recovering from a sprained 

The article on “Developmen 
in Piano Playing” by E. A. Sey 
what I needed. It reminded 
stein’s almost deformed hand 
crushed beneath a wagon, and I eo 
feel thankful that my left wrist was 
dislocated. 

I gathered both information and 
tion from the wealth of Tur DBrupp’ 
The articles on “Music and Labor” 
June issue, were most encouraging 
have always believed in the need 0 
in all branches of life: : 

“How to Overcome Nervousness” py 
gave very helpful suggestions. 

One article seemed to me to lay t 
value on the discovery of talent by 
test. In working with young piano ; 
I have found that an untrained ear ¢ 
easily detect small variations in p 
in time duration and that intelligen 
ing often rapidly develops this ability 
individuals who have remarkable tr 
sensitive ears often lack other essen 
musicianship. Pupils sometimes rem 
parently hopeless for six months or m 
then develop faculties one would ni 
dreamed of being there. 

Tests of rhythm, to be within th 
of children, should be confined to dan 
marches. An interesting test which 
out the imaginative side of the char 
what might be called the “mood test 
this such pieces as a gay peasant da 
neral march, wedding march, noctur 
carolle, military march, and fantastic 
tive pieces are useful. The childr 
record briefly the impression made ¢ 
by each piece. 

Music should be a part of the child’ 
life, from the time he first steps into 
cergarten room. The singing, the « 
the marching, the skipping, and the « 
of hands outvalues all other means of 
ing a sense of rhythm and pitch. — 

With best wishes for your continued 

KATHHRIND Joy Pc 


THE LAUGHING CHORUS 


Ha ‘haha 


Adaptable 


Professor Fugue—When will it be con- 
venient for your daughter to take her mu- 
sic lesson? 

Dad—Any time when I’m not at home. 


A Good Excuse 


Little Bobbie would not sing in school. 
His teacher insisted that he do so or give 
a reasonable excuse. 

Bobbie (half-sobbing) : “I don’t want to 
sing, ‘cause mother says I sing just like 
Dad, and you ought to hear him.” 


A Cheerful Prospect 


Will. R. MacDonald, of Washington, 
once rented a farm a few miles outside of 
the city to escape the noise of town, but 
he soon tired of looking after the place. 

“I’m going to hire a manager, to look 
after this farm,” 
breakfast one morning. “Then I won't 
have any more trouble. He can oecupy a 
room on the top floor, and we will all have 
a quiet, easy time.” : 


MacDonald leaned back and smiled 


serenely in anticipation of the coming’ 


rest and peace. 


he told his family, at. » 


ha ha ha 


That night as the new manager 
through the hall, on his way t 
MacDonald stepped out and asked 
he cared to have the afternoon pal 

“No, thank you,” replied the { 
rest and quiet. “I have a flute on 
always practice two hours before 
to bed.” 


Speeding Up 
Farmer Oats, at a concert, dur 
performance of a duet, remarked 
friend: 3 
“D’ye ken, Tammas, now it’s got 
o'clock, they’re singing twa at a t 
as to get done sooner!” 


Say it with Music 
They had courted for fifteen ye 
yet neither of them would as ™ 


‘ name the happy day. So one evenil 


supper she began to play on the piat 
asked her to play something sw 
touching, so she played “Darling 
Growing Old.’ He took — 
proposed. 


.— 
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FARN ee © N M J | 
Or: = Tit 
\ YA Bachelor's DegreeLl \ I 


In Your Spare Time at Home — 


The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession, Are you getting 


din the music field? If not, what is the trouble? 


There are demands for teachers in schools and 


sges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


Get An Accredited Course 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Many of our graduates hold good positions, as a result of our Extension Courses, Read of the 
ress of these graduates. (Name and address furnished on request.) 


raduate writes: 


y diplomas from your Conservatory 
e been recognized by the State Uni- 
sity and a life certificate issued me. I 
e secured a position with an increase in 


ry of $50.00 a month.” 


'r one writes: 


haye just been selected as director of 
voice department in a Music College, 
i result of my lessons with you.” - 


r graduate writes: 


was elected assistant supervisor of the 
les and junior high. 


idying in New York City states: 


received full two-years’ credit for my 
k with you.” 


ther of one of our Violin graduates says: 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
‘Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leaving home 
to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the masters’ 
methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 


The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood, The Cornetist studies 
with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer ; Heft shows how to interpret the 
soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every phase of the 
study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; Frances E. 
Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjo- 
ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their 
methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation 
of Music by Glen Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; are advanced 
courses leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven. 


More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various branches 
of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages which were 
given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Fill in the coupon below—send it now for four lessons and our late catalog. We will give 
you full details of our offer to teachers and students, and the offer calls for samples from one of 
the courses. Get the catalog and lessons—then decide. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-57 


ce . . 

My son recently completed your course and he is playing first 
violin in a school orchestra and also in a 7-piece one led by 
his mother in Church and Community Entertainments. Ad- : 


vanced violin players are congratulating him on his ability as 
a violinist.” 


Wanted: Teachers in the different Cities for 


affiliation to take charge of our branch schools. 
If interested, mention in your inquiry. 


hiversity Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
. D-57 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 
CL] Piano, Normal 0) Cornet, Amateur 


Course for 1] Cornet, Profes- 
Teachers sional 


UO) Violin 
OC) Guitar 
CO) Ear Training and 


QO Piano, Course for [Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
Students LC Voice OC] Mandolin 

1 Public School CO) History of Music C) Adv. Composition 
Muic 0 Harmony 

Merrie tes see teat pitas nee nein on VN PARR epee 

Streetl Nomi. starter a NER re 

2 ee Ce ce ee mene ee Ao! el ee ae a 

REE aed ir ae ee ee eg ee 

How long have you taught Piano? .............. How many pupils have 

you now?..........Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.......... Have 

you studied Harmony?.......... Would you like to earn the Degree of 
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OF EXCELLENT TEACHING 


MATERIAL FOR PIANO 


PIANO TECHNIC FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Julia Lois Caruthers $2.50 
A well-known work on the subject of the first 


technical training practiced away from the piano. 


Includes all the accepted standards of ‘technical 
exercises used in ultimate artistic piano playing 


Each problem is illustrated and accompanied by 
songs and rhymes. Specially designed for class 


work. 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO TO 
THE CHILD BEGINNER 


procedure set forth in this work. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
A Series of Books. By Calvin B. Cady 
A book that has been out of print for some time 
This new issue now available differs from the original 
only in the absence of blank pages for teacher’s notes. 
This volume traats of the educational process >s 
wherzby music as a mode of thought can be devel- 
oped in the child’s consciousness and brought to 
expression. 
Volume 2—Teacher’s Material $1.80 
The specific purpose of this book is to illustrate the 
principle and processes of music as an education as 
sketched in Volume 1. 
Volume 3— First Home Studies for Ten 
Fingers 
Book 1, 75c.; Books 2 and 3, each, 50c. 
In these books the processes of music develop- 
ment are practically applied by the use of two and 
three tone melodies. They introduce also the Staff, 
realization of Rhythmic feeling and simple phrasing. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
By Phyllis Lucy Keyes 60c. 


The first study for the child of the Big Staff and the 
Keyboard. All one-line pieces, using the simpler 
keys and yet giving a very free use of the Keyboard. 
Words and pictures add to the interest and ample 
space is given for the printing of each piece. 


THE CHILD AT THE PIANO 
By Meda Zarbell Steele 75c. 


Four essential lines of fundamental elementary 
music development have been followed in this book : 
(1) Ear-training and Theory; (2) Study of the Staff 
and Keyboard; (3) Rhythm and (4) Technic. 


THE VERY FIRST LESSONS 
AT THE PIANO 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams 90c. 


A book that has served a great need and will 
continue to do so as long as there are teachers who 


wish to awaken the interest of the pupil in his music 
work from the beginning. Standard with thousands 
of successful teachers. 


GRADED STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 
Compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams 


7 Books for Two Hands, Grade 1 to 5, each, $1.00 
3 Books for Four Hands, Grade 1 to 3, each, $1.00 


Universally recognized as a superior series of graded piano 
work. Selected from a wide range of classic and modern 
material, they furnish every thing necessary for a complete 


musical development. 


By Louise Robyn $1.50 

A set of thirty-six lessons based upon scientific 
principles of child pedagogy. Miss Robyn’s wide 
experience and success as a teacher ably qualifies 
her as authority for the practicality of her method of 


Volume 1—An Outline $1.00 


TEN IDEAL LESSONS FOR 
CHILD TRAINING IN PIANO 
STUDY 
By Kathleen Air 50c. 

A creative plan of awakening and leading the child 


in music. Ideas successfully used by Miss Air in 
her work as head of the children’s department of the 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago. Provides the 
pupil with a true foundation—mentally, musically, 
rhythmically and physically. Suitable for class 
work or private instruction. 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams 75e¢. 

Dealing with the important study of Transposition 
in its elementary stages. A familiar Folk Sonz 
melody is given and space is provided for its trans- 
position into all the major keys. It invclves scale 
construction and triad building in both Major and 
Minor keys. A book that produces far-reaching 
results. 


THE PIANO 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams 30c. 

Systematic training in elementary preparation for 
piano playing. Yo establish an easy familiarity with 
the keyboard and grand staff in a series of simple 
exercises. Valuable lessons for the adult beginner 
to precede the “Graded Studies,” or for the child to 
precede “The Very First Lessons at the Piano.” 


FINGER SONGS FOR THE 
PIANO 


By Edna Densmore 60c. 

Brief tuneful melodies using large notes and in- 
tended for very first daily sight reading for the 
young student. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES 
by Florence A. Goodrich 
Vol. 1 (S. E. No. 11), 75c. 
Vols. 2 & 3 (S.E. Nos.12 & 13), each, $1.00 


A plan of intelligent memorizing. Shows the value 
of analyzing the harmonic structure of pieces to be 
learned. The plan is definite, presented authoritative- 
ly and forms a firm basis for future success in this 
part of musical development. The volumes follow 
one another in logical order. 


LESSONS IN RHYTHM 


By John Mokrejs 75c. 
To develop a feeling for and scientific und-r- 
standing of Rhythm. 


ALTHEA’S SAMPLER 
By John Mokrejs 60c. 


Some highly original ideas in teaching the first 
necessary steps in music. Woven into quaint storics, 
the fundamentals are presented as story characters. 
First problems are mastered with no apparent effort 
but give a satisfying permanence in the child’s 
mind. Color names are used in the training of 
Positive and Relative Pitch. 


The 
TEACHER’S LOOSE-LEAF 


JOURNAL LEDGER 
the MUSIC STUDENT’S 
LESSON RECORD 
by Leola Arnold 
are indispensable utilities 


for the music teacher. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS AND TERMS 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR 


By Adolf Weidig 


STUDIES IN SIGHT READING 
FOR THE PIANO 


By Mary Frances Frothingham 75¢. 


These studies are designed to train the eye to see 
keyboard and staff relations; to conceive quickly 
such details as signatures, ties, rests, time value of 
notes, etc., essential to smooth and accurate sight 


playing. 


THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE 
OF LINES AND SPACES 


A Note Spelling Book 
By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 60c. 


An ingenious way whereby the pupil becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the lines and spaces on the 
grand staff. Serious work presented interestingly. 
The book includes lessons in note values and 
notation, rests, also key signatures. 


LESSONS IN SIGHT READING 
AT THE PIANO 

By John Mokrejs 75¢, 
A simple and direct method of developing accuracy 

in sight reading. Explains in careful detail the 

fundamental principle of this method. The mental 

training resulting from study as prescribed in this 

work is exceedingly beneficial. 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring (S.E. No. 100) $1.00 


Elementary Technic for Beginners. A series of 
simple exercises designed to cover, step by step, the 
various elementary finger movements. The diatonic 
progression of the exercises eliminates all the drudg- 
ery usual in purely technical work. Patterned after 
and preparatory to the “Hanon Virtuoso Pianist.” 


PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER 
By Robert J. Ring 25c. 


Each page a chart for the construction by the pupil 
of all the Major and Minor scales. A plan that in- 
sures the understanding knowledge of the scales 
from all angles. Teaches the pupil to think, write 
and recite scales, as well as to play them. Widely 
used in class work and private instruction. 


PRELUDES FOR YOUNG 
; PIANISTS 
By Florence A. Goodrich 75¢ 


Attractive music that develops pianistic style, en- 
courages transposition, accustoms the pupil to chord 
building, introduces rules of simple harmony, stimu- 
lates interest in the mastering of early technical 
problems. 


HOME STUDY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Parts 1 and 2, each 40c. 


Teaches the pupil to use the tools of musical crafts- 
manship and write as well as play musical phrases 
and sentences. 


HARMONY FOR BEGINNERS AND 


ADVANCED STUDENTS 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY, By Emil Barth, 40c- 
PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN KEYBOARD 


HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


40c. 
KEYBOARD HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION 
Vols. 1 & 2, each, 40c. 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 
HARMONY AND ANALYSIS 
By Kenneth M. Bradley $2.00 
HARMONIE MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


$3.00, plus postage 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


429 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 


TWENTY-FOUR COMPOSITIONS 


BY FRANZ SCHUBERT—PRICE, $1.00 


[F you are familiar with the beautiful melodic qualities of Schubert’s compositions you will enjoy thoroughly 


having a volume of Schubert’s numbers for piano. 
melodies then this album holds a treat for you. 


If you have never made the acquaintance of many of Schubert's 
The good pianist not only will find these numbers interesting, 


but the average player also is able to enjoy playing them since they do not possess any forbidding keyboard work. 
The purchasing price is very reasonable, figuring only a little over four cents for each one of these delighting pieces. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when adéressing our cdvertisers, 


During Your Vis 
to the “Sesqui’ 


E. want you to make d 
store your headquarters 
receipt of mail, etc. Let. 
serve you in any way wh: 
may be helpful to you. | 


Remember, we will be glad 
welcome you either at 1j 
Chestnut St., or at our booth 
the Liberal Arts Building 
the Sesqui group. 


We have prepared a very attractive 
Sesqui souvenir of interest to all 
_ music lovers, which we will gladly 
forward to anyone upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER ( 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


SPECIAL NOTICI 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Violin business of go: 
tation in Western educational centr 
C. I. K., care of HTUDH. 3 


FOR SALE—38 copies ‘Song of 
giving,’ Maunder—12 copies “Seve 
Words of Christ,’’ Dubois, good as ne 
many Standard Anthems, Octayo, le 
half price. E. D. Keck, 21 Rich Ave. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Small Harp—beaut: 
tique model—date, 1730, Small 
(spinet-cymbal, 1770), etched mahogar 
dition perfect. Address, lL. Boseh jy 
Servette 36, Geneva, Switzerland. — 


WANTED—Used reed organ wit 
hoard and two manuals. Address, Con 
E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Indi 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word | 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY 
ple practical. Music composed, sen 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Aye., Buffa 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your word 
dies Harmonized—Manuseripts corre 
prepared for publication. R, M. Stul 
poser “Sweetest Story Eyer Told” : 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Comp 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony 
a Bode Jacobsen, 2323 N. Calif. Ave., 
Lo ee eee 

PAPERS on musical subjects | 
for club use. Programs arranged. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. a 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND 
TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, assoc 
18 years with the late Victor Herber' 
conducting a mail course in Harm 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius 
Send for descriptive cireular_ to Har 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New Yo 

“BARTERED BRIDE”—Celebrat 
from the famous opera “Bartered 
Piano, 40 cents. Emerick & White, 
ham Sta., New York, N. Y. 


START BUSINESS YOURSELF 
technician, $150 to $500 month, N 
needed. Demand for skilled men exe 
ply. We train you at home at sn 
Write, Mack Institute, Wabash Stati 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Start Fresh 


The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And sunshine follows rain ; 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again. 
Charles Kingsley. 


We are standing upon the threshold of a new season. Let 
us make it the most helpful, the most productive, the most sunny, 
the most prosperous season of our lives. We say “let us” be- 
cause we are joining in the resolution with you. 

Backed by renewed vigor, widened experience, great na- 
tional activity, the blessings of peace and good government, 
there is almost no limit to what we may do. 

One of the principal things is to be ready. We have been 
working. harder than ever before to get things ready to be of 
greater service to music lovers, teachers and students. Never 
in history was musical opportunity greater. Never in history 
has music been in position to be of such great service to humanity. 

Teachers, especially, should make prompt plans to have 
everything ready—circulars, cuts, study programs complete, 
all necessary supplies ordered and in the studio, as far in ad- 
vance of the teaching season as is possible. 

Above all, do not let past failures discourage you. Start 
fresh and build anew. If the cyclone blew down your house of 
dreams last year, worrying about it will never build a new one. 
Hazlitt used to say “Prosperity is a great teacher; adversity 
is a greater.” Every year we grow richer in life experience. 
Prosperity comes from cashing in on this experience. 


Standing Criticism 
“Onxty the Great can profit by criticism,’ 
French artist of other days. 
Criticism is the chisel of destiny. 
The music student who does not learn how to stand eriti- 
eism is not likely to get very far in the art. Standing criticism 
demands stamina and poise and understanding. 


> wrote a famous 


The constructive criticism of a real master is priceless. 
Destructive criticism well delivered is equally valuable. By 
destructive criticism we mean those observations intended to 
destroy bad habits and inconsequential effort. 

Unfortunately many critics in their effort to make their 
remarks felt have an idea that they must use a battle-axe or 
else the no less painful lance and scalpel. 

These critics talk mostly for their own entertainment, or 
for the purpose of surprising others with their smartness, their 
erudition, their omniscience. 

This kind of criticism is the hardest for the student to 
stand. 

“Your scales sound as smooth as a corduroy road!” 

“Your voice is beautiful, my dear, especially those two or 
‘three tones that are not in your nose or your throat.” 

“Your touch is wonderful. It sounds like a pneumatic 
hammer.” 

These and other similar serrated remarks are very easily 
uttered and are usually about as helpful to the pupil as would 
be the trick of boxing his ears to show how simple it is to hurt 
some defenseless individual. The European teachers of an- 
other day used to take pride in their sarcastic criticisms. The 
more sting, the more biting, the more cutting their remarks, 
Ss ere they supposed they were to higher pedagogical 
ideals. 


Although criticism today is upon a different plane, it is 
impossible for the student to go very far without receiving 
directly or indirectly some staggering critical blow. 

The student who is wounded by such critical blows is cer- 
tainly not the one who will triumph. He must learn how to keep 
on his feet and permit the “chisel of destiny” to carve out his 
artistic entity. Every criticism should be carefully and delib- 
erately weighed. It is hard to be impersonal when the subject 
under discussion is yourself. Is the critic right? Are the weak- 
nesses he points out things of great importance of which I have 
not been conscious? How can I find the right remedy? 

Sometimes students are pathetically damaged by criticism 
that is inconsequential. They form the habit of listening to all 
kinds of chance remarks and never cultivate stamina enough to 
hold their own ground. They are pushed from pole to pole by 
the observations of people who have never earned the right to 
criticise. 

Never be hurt by criticism. If you think that the critic 
knows what he is talking about, his criticisms may be priceless. 
If the critic has no right to criticise, why, pray, be concerned 
with his acerbities ? 

Most of all be your own severest critic ! 


Twenty-five Million Slogans 


Last FALL we wondered and wondered what we might do 
to help musical education in the most practical way. We wanted 
to do something that would help all teachers, all music lovers, 
all manufacturers, all students, all publishers, all schools. 

Finally we concluded that we could do our share best by 
crystallizing the great thought that music is of inestimable 
value to mankind, in as few words as was feasible and then 
giving that thought as wide a circulation as possible, This 
resulted in the creation of a slogan that you have already seen 
printed conspiciously in THe Erupe and elsewhere. 

“Music Study Exalts Life” 


Since the creation of this slogan we have had it printed 
some twenty-five million times. It has been displayed upon 
news stands from coast to coast. It has repeatedly been pub- 
lished in our advertisments in papers with an aggregate cir- 
culation of five million readers. During the coming year we 
shall give it equal if not greater currency. 

We suggest that our readers may do a great work for 
music by using this very terse but comprehensive slogan on all 
of their programs, printed matter or announcements of any 
kind. 

The power of a slogan in affecting the mental attitude 
of the public is enormous. Every mind you direct toward this 
thought will advance the interests of music. 


Putting Music in the School Bell 

Maxers of comic pictures of other days limned sketches 
all too graphic of the schoolboy trudging forth to school, his 
eyes turned painfully backward toward the ‘“swimmin-hole” 
and the baseball field. 

What of the present day and generation? Wonderful school 
buildings, trained teaching experts, gymnasiums, flowers, ex- 
cellent books, alluring: pictures, the cinematograph and always 
music, music, music, have turned the old-fashioned school from 
a kind of institution for juvenile penal servitude into one of the 
most fascinating things in child life. 

In some of our big cities children clamor to get back to 
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school. Unlike the country child, the summer to the city child 
becomes a dreary period indeed; and the naturally active, child 
mind longs eagerly to get to work. 

There is really no comparison with the work done in the 
schools of today and in our forefather’s days. The pupil of 
today is expected to accomplish far more in a shorter period. 
In most cases he does it and does it with a relish. 

A parallel condition exists in music teaching. Music teach- 
ing has become a great calling. Its representatives prosper in 
relation to their efficiency. The same may be said of musical 
publications. This has tended to make the work prepared for 
the pupil practical and entertaining—a thousand times more 
entertaining than it could have been a generation ago. 

Music has come into the school bell. Instead of being a hor- 
rible clanging sound which made children shudder, they now 
run joyously toward it. 


Sesqui Now in Full Swing 

We nave had the keen pleasure of shaking hands with great 
numbers of our friends who have come to see us from all parts 
of the United States and the world at large, while visiting the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 

The projectors of this immense exposition were urged to 
open it early in the season to accommodate many visiting con- 
ventions, though the work upon the huge enterprise was only 
partly completed. 

At this date, however, the exposition is in full swing; and 
a very astonishing and beautiful exhibition it is. The exhibits 
are reported to be ralued at some $300,000,000. Gorgeous in 
color, rich in educational significance, filled with human and 
patriotic interest, the vision of Mayor Freeland W. Kendrick 
is now triumphantly realized. The exposition is splendidly 
conducted by the director, Mr. E. L. Austin. 

When you come to Philadelphia be sure to call at our dis- 
play right at the main entrance of the Liberal Arts Building 
which is located at the entrance of the great exposition itself. 
We shall also be glad to welcome you at our main offices at 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street. Make this your headquarters. 
Direct your mail here if desired. Let us serve you in any pos- 
sible way. 

Tue Ervpr Music Macazine contribution to the celebra- 
tion of one hundred and fifty years of American independence 


is a beautiful souvenir book of sixty-eight pages with three-_ 


It is entitled: 
“Two Hundred Years of Musical Composition in America.” 
This souvenir is entirely free to readers of Tur Erupr 
who make requests forit. It contains over four hundred pictures 
of American composers and sixteen pieces of the best music. It 
is the kind of souvenir you will want to keep permanently in 
your library, as no such collection has heretofore been published. 


Orbits 

Every great piece of creative or interpretative art moves 
in an orbit divine. 

This thought is so vast that it is difficult to encompass it 
with words. 

Consider such a marvelous work as the “Fifth Symphony” 
of Beethoven. After hearing this masterpiece over and over, 
we at no time are left with a edine that at any point has the 
great composer “fallen short of ihe demands of a permanent 
work of art: and, what is really more important, never has he 
exaggerated his spiritual message. His Creation moves in an 
orbit, moves with the inflexibility of Fate, moves without ap- 
parent effort. Every moment it fills the human soul with satis- 
faction, with artistic contentment. By this very orbit do we-de- 
termine its eternal character. 

No less perfect are the orbits of Gray’s Elegy, Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or Henini s Thinker. 
They have so completely filled their artistic orbits that. millions 
of men and women have found unending gratification in them. 

Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Sihaabeuts Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, released. great works from their 


color cover. 


souls; and who would change a note to break the lines of the 
orbits? This cannot always be said. of all of the works of th 
masters. Handel often lapsed from his own ideals. 
duced under such conditions have properly disappeared just 
as did numerous compositions of Rossini,* Raff, Meyerbeer, 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn and others. Even Wagner could 
write a “Centennial March” hardly ever touching the orbit of 
his eternal gifts. 

As in musical creation, the interpretative artists are great 
or mediocre in so far as their performances move in orbits ap 
proximating human artistic perfection. Hear some of the re 
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cords of Caruso singing, Vesti la giubba from “Pagliacci.”  : 


Every note seems to follow an orbit as predestined as that of 
Saturn. Never is there a phrase delivered without the proper rela-_ 
tion to the whole. Never is the tempo distorted. Never are the 
climaxes too loud. Never do the tones falter. With all this there 
is no suggestion of mechanical perfection. Caruso has created an 
orbit .as ama and as wonderful as any of the firmament. 
Exact perfection 1 is mechanical. The interpretation of a great 
work must move in a human orbit. 

The alert teacher, the bright student will find a great 1 


son in considering interpretations in the future from this stand- 4 


point. Was the orbit described as though it followed some eter 
nal design? Was every note delivered in its proper place, 
the proper time, with the proper tone, accent and rhythm, so 
that at no moment was there any sense of shortcoming or exag- 
geration but instead a sensation of complete artistic satisfac-_ 
tion such as we expect at all times from Hofmann, Kreisler, Bat-— 
tistini, Casals, or Schumann-Heink ? . 


Sticking on the Job 


La donna alla finestra, la gatta alla minestra.” So runs — 
the old Tuscan adage—" While the housewife’s at the window, 
the cat gets into the soup.” 


We have always held that it was a very fine thing for the 


teacher to be broadly interested in community affairs. 


Yet 


we have known musicians who spent so much time running from 


club to club, and from meeting to meeting, that there was no 
time to attend to business. 


Music teaching is a calling which demands very close oe 


constant attention. It calls for the most painstaking atten- 
tion to the broad problems of pedagogy, the most careful con-_ 
sideration of the individual needs of the pupil, and, finally, in- 
cessant contact with the output of the publisher, so that the 
very latest thought and materials in the field of music teaching 
may become instantly accessible. 

Do your share in the development of the musical interes 
of the community. 
the neighborhood in which you live. 


Feel yourself a part of the larger life of — 
But in doing tae remem 


ber that your calling, like all others, has one main road to suc 
cess and this is paved with the hard stones of strict attention — 


to the real business of teaching. 2 
oe e 
An Editorial Joy 2 


Tuts month the editor of THe Erunpr celebrates his nine-_ 


teenth birthday in the sanctum. The privilege of editing THe 


Ervupve Music Macazne, while it has incurred great obliga- 4 


tions, incessant labor, and sometimes seemingly unavoidable try- i 
ing situations, has nevertheless been an ever-expanding joys 
ie i is largely due to the keen interest, friendship and remark- 
able appreciation of the readers ihenwelves who have been so” 


ready to express their feelings and, at the same time, to help — 
in extending the work of Tur Eruner in new fields with the on- _ 


coming gener 
We are now making extensive plans to make Tue Ervpe” 
larger, stronger, more entertaining and more practical i in the 
future than ever before. 
been so loyal, so fine in your support, that our only feeling is” 
that we cannot do enough for you. 
Erupe is imbued with this sense of warm gratitude for your 


ations. = 9 


You, the readers of Tur Erupr, have. . 


The entire staff of THE 


oF 


active and valuable coéperation. 


lightful adventure to us. We enjoy every moment of it. 


Editing Tire Erupke is a de- 


An Interview with the Noted Virtuoso Pianist 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Epitor’s Note:—Mr, Levitzki has just returned from his tour of 


rient, where he has met with extraordinary artistic success. 


One of 


gungest of the recognized great pianists, he is also one of the most 


* 1S VERY difficult for the casual 
musical player or the amateur to 
appreciate the extent of interest in 
ne-art throughout the world at the 
t time. We are all inclined to esti- 
musical values by our own sur- 
ngs and fail to vision the interest 
er peoples in other lands. It is my 
conviction that in the Orient the 
awakening which is attending trade, 
acture and other interests will be 
ed by enormous opportunities in the 
f music and these opportunities will 
> developed merely among those 
-s from Europe and America, who 
entured into the lands of the Rising 
nd established an Occidental civili- 
there, but they will exist in the 
and hearts of the natives, who are 
ow feeling the wonderful urge for 
i expansion. 
rip to the Orient is always a fasci- 
experience. To the touring artist, 
ment of adventure becomes contin- 
more and more fascinating, despite 
ny difficulties and often disagreeable 
its of travel. As one voyages over 
cific, thoughts naturally center upon 
ji. There is a saying that ‘God 
da little bit of Heaven on earth and 
it Hawaii. Surely when one en- 
ts the gorgeous tropical atmosphere 
: lovely island and realizes that after 
is an American island, governed by 
cans, it does seem like a little sec- 
‘Paradise. As far as the civilization 
e external conditions relating thereto 
mcerned, you would hardly realize 
ju are not playing in Los Angeles or, 
say, Miami. 
: still, there is something different 
life, even if one gets but a glance 
There is the great Japanese and 
ine population evident everywhere. 
perience in Hawaii seems like a de- 
il dream. 


Concerts Between Boats 


HE TIME of the concert was ar- 
ranged to suit the arrival of the 
yecause many artists stay there but 
ty, while the boat stops on its voy- 
- the Orient. The boat arrived at 
‘clock and the concert was arranged 


n. It was held in a fine, modern 


, accommodating some 1800 people. 
udience was very largely American, 
small native attendance. The stand- 
appreciation was exceptionally fine. 
vas whisked around town and over 
land before and after the concert 
ken to the famous beach at Waikiki, 
I went in swimming. There is prob- 
0 water in the world so wonderful 
at Waikiki. It is like liquid velvet. 
been in swimming at many different 
in America, in Europe and in the 
Ae the water at Waikiki is unfor- 
. In fact, when I reached the boat 
6 sail at four o'clock, after just 
hoes in Hawaii, including a large 
i, it was difficult to realize I had 
d : much in one day. 


Australia and New Zealand 


OURING in Australia and in New 
Zealand is one of the greatest ex- 
in an artist’s life. The big cities 
ia—Sidney, Melbourne, Brisbane 
d Perth—and those of New 
uckland, Wellington, Christ 


Church, and Dunedin—are very interesting. 
Of course, there are many smaller and de- 
lightful cities. It is a very great surprise 
for the American and European artist to 
find that the Australians are perhaps the 
most enthusiastic devotees of music in the 
world today. Their taste for the best is 
developed to the highest standpoint. They 
are very independent in their judgment. 
No matter how great the reputation of the 
visiting artist may be in other lands, and 
no matter how many overtures may have 
been made by glib press agents, the Aus- 
tralian and the New Zealander judge 
strictly for themselves. And they have re- 
markable judgment in all matters musical 
and theatrical. If the artist is not worthy 
of their appreciation, they do not hesitate 
to say so in no uncertain terms. 

“Australia, at the present time, is no 
place for second-class musical material, 
for such is doomed to failure. They are 
probably more careful in their considera- 
tion of musical points of excellence than in 
any other place in the world. They have 
excellent educational facilities. 

“While in Sidney, during my Australian 
tour in 1921, I, visited the Conservatory, 
then under the direction of the noted Bel- 
gian conductor, Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, 
who also conducted the orchestra, and I 
found conditions exceedingly fine. He took 
me through the excellent building of the 
institution and everything was kept up to a 
very high standard, I heard the playing of 
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“toured.” His travels have taken him to many far off places and with his 
brilliant and alert mind, he has made observations which are of the keenest 
character and of very great interest to musical readers everywhere.| 


many students. They were very musical 
and had a very high level of proficiency. 
Mr. Verbrugghen is now the conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
“In Australia, the expression of ap- 
preciation of the audiences, the wild en- 
thusiasm, is something far more like the 
Russians or the Italians, than any other 
concert-goers in the Western world. The 
country simply radiates healthfulness and 
life. The people are vigérous and lusty. 
This is truly the land of sunshine. The 
climate is divine. One is not crowded or 
jostled as everywhere in our large Ameri- 
can cities. The country is as big as the 
United States (without the territories) 
and there are only five or six million 
people. 
Climate and Concerts 
es bin MY MIND, concert-giving in 
Australia is on a different level 
from that in any other part of the world. 
The climate has a great deal to do with 
this, The artist feels so invigorated, so 
fine, that I am sure he must give his very 
best. The audiences are so responsive that 
ten encores are not at all unusual. When 
one reaches the door of the stage entrance, 
it is not unusual to see as many as one 
thousand people outside, some of whom 
have waited from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour to greet the artist. The 
Australians are so hospitable to art and 
to the artist that one feels a genuine sense 
of welcome everywhere. Real art and not 


Music 
is the 
Gate 

to 


Paradise 


Mischa Levitzki, in the traditional Japanese costume, 
a gift of Countess Watanabe, a member of the 
Japanese Royal Family 


social éclat is the thing that counts in this 
wonderful new world. 

“The cities are like the cities of Amer- 
ica and England; but the people will tell 
you there is more of a tendency to be like 
America than England. The talking ma- 
chine and the player-piano have been won- 
derful advance agents for American artists. 

“This year in Java I played thirteen 
concerts. It may be difficult for the read- 
ers to realize that it is possible to give 
thirteen well-attended concerts in a country 
like Java where the temperature ranges 
from 110 to 140 degrees in the day time. 
Even the names of the cities, Surabaya 
(which is the New York of Java), Batavia, 
Bandoeng, Samarang, Solo, Cheribon and 
Malang, must be very little known to 
many of the readers of THE Erupr, yet I 
gave four concerts in Surabaya and three 
concerts in Batavia. In Batavia there was 
a concert hall seating 1400 people. These 
concerts were all given under the direc- 
tion of the Kunst Kring or Art Circle, 
which supports an orchestra all its own. 


Musical Java 

6¢PN JAVA, which belongs to Holland, 

the population is about forty million 
Malays with around two hundred thousand 
whites, The white people are, of course, 
largely Dutch. They havea very highly de- 
veloped musical life and have chamber mu- 
sic organizations of every type. Practically 
none of the natives take-part in the con- 
certs, but a number of the half-casts are 
always found in the audience, for in Java, 
unlike other parts of the Orient, the mixed 
breeds enjoy complete social equality. The 
Dutch frequently intermarry with the 
native Malays and the offspring are never 
referred to as anything but Dutcn. They 
have an equal standing and are so re- 
ceived when any of them journey to Hol- 
land itself. They are often extremely 
fond of music and very devoted to it. The 
natives of Java are extremely fine and 
often very handsome people. Between the 
hours of ten in the morning and four in 
the afternoon, business-life virtually ceases. 
The climate is so extremely hot that only 
existence is possible. Therefore the con- 
certs start at 9.30 in the evening. Even 
then, the halls may be very hot and 
oppressive. For the touring artist, travel 
in Java is about as terrible as one can 
possibly imagine. No trains run in the 
cool night, for the reason that the engineers 
are natives and are evidently afraid that 
they might fall asleep at the switch. Con- 
sequently travel is done in the day-time, 
and Javanese railroads and railroad trains 
are about as terrible a torture machine as 
a civilized person could wish. If you leave 
your window open for any length of time 
your are black with soot. If you close 
your window, you are stifled. Thcrefore, 
a trip through this interesting tropical 
country with birds and monkeys in the 
trees, instead of being a very fascinating 
thing may become a very terrible experi- 
ence, 

“The Dutch have put perfect automobile 
roads through Java. In fact, some of the 
roads are as fine as those in California. 
The country is heavenly beautiful, with 
the cocoanut and bamboo trees and won- 
derful indigenous vegetation. Therefore 
it is a delightful place to visit if you go 
as a pleasure tourist with no work to do. 

“Civilization among the Dutch reaches 
a very high standard in domestic life, 
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Houses are very handsome. Labor costs 
next to nothing and a person in the middle 
class may have as many as ten to twenty 
setvants. However, one thing is obvious 
—the heat of the country and the sultry 
climate, has an unquestioned effect upon 
the human character. It is almost impos- 
sible to endure this without becoming irri- 
table, or, as we say in America, “edgeways.” 
When I made my tour of Java I was so 
worn out that I was obliged to cancel a 
number of other concerts before I could 
go on. In Java, I played very much the 
same kind of programs that I would play 
in New York, London, Berlin or Paris, 
and found a very splendid musical appre- 
ciation. 

“Tt is difficult to forget the humid cli- 
mate. It has an effect upon everything, in- 
cluding musical instruments. Even the 
violins are sometimes ruined by this humid- 
ity, as they often warp at the seams. 
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The Gamelong 


6679 EFORE leaving Java, one must 
comment upon their native musical 
instruments, the gamelong. This is the 


Javanese orchestra. It consists of thirty 
or forty different kinds of bells and is by 
far the most fascinating native music I 
have ever heard. The musicians, in their 
native costumes, have a fine feeling for 
art and play these bells with wonderful 
skill, producing tonal effects that are alto- 
gether fascinating and difficult to describe. 
They are master craftsmen in the manu- 
facture of the bells. It sometimes takes 
years to make one bell so that it is satis- 
factory to these players. 

“T understand that a rich American is 
bringing a large collection. of these bells 
to this country and that this collection is 
said to be worth something like one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. They will be quite 


useless without the fascinating players. 
Perhaps, America may, at some time in the 


future, hear a gamelong played by the 
Javanese. 
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Musical Japan 

al eee was my next field of action. 

Tokyo, where I gave six concerts at 
the Imperial Theater, which is as fine as 
any modern theater in the world and seats 
some two thousand. people, is an interest- 
ing place. There, the musical situation is 
reversed, The native patronage of the 
concert was about eighty-five per cent. Of 
course, there were many in the audience 
from the Embassy and the English-:peak- 
ing population in Tokyo, but the Japanese 
interest in music became instantly apparent 
and was delightful to witness. Don’t think 
for an instant that they are not acquainted 
with the character of Occidental musical 
art, because they are. 

“If one gets away from Tokyo to such 
a city as Osaka, which has outgrown 
Tokyo in population and now is a city of 
some two million and five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, with only one hundred 
foreign inhabitants, one notices that he is 
reaching into real Japan. 

“In Kobe, there are some three thousand 
Europeans and Americans. There I gave 
two concerts, also one concert in Kyoto. 
Kyoto is said to be the most artistic city 
in Japan. In Hakata I gave only one con- 
cert, and there one finds oneself in a city 
almost totally apart from Occidental civil- 
ization. There are only four foreigners in 
the city. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the University, in a hall which 
seated 1400 people, but it was different 
from any other concert I have ever given. 
The aisles down which the audience walked 
were elevated from the floor; and the 
auditors, instead of sitting upon chairs, 
sat cross-legged upon cushions upon the 
floor. 
able in every way. In 
Japan, there is an astonishing musical 
awakening. People are buying pianos and 
a new piano company there is said to be 
exceedingly successful. Phonographs are 
manufactured, as are violins, 

“In China, the interest in music seems to 
be totally different from that found in 


fact, all through 


The interest in the art was remark-. 


Japan, in that, for the most part, it is con- 
fined to the Europeans. I gave one con- 
cert in Pekin, two concerts in Tientsin, 
two concerts in Hongkong and four in 
Shanghai. 

“When one approaches the city of 
Shanghai, for instance, one is impressed 
that he is about to visit a splendid modern 
European or American city, perhaps as fine 
as anything we can boast of in the Occi- 
dent. The China of our imaginations and 
the China of history are obstructed by a 
scheme of European architecture that one 
would hardly expect to find in these lands 
on the other side of the world. The atten- 
dance at the concerts was almost exclu- 
sively European. Nevertheless, I feel there 
is an enormous musical opportunity in 
China, among the natives, who, as the 
world knows, are keenly intelligent and 
susceptible to the highest artistic develop- 
ment, but who have never been approached 
through native channels.. Conservative in 
the extreme, they hesitate to attend or-even 
affiliate themselves at times with Europeair 
festivals; but if concerts were to be given 
to them in their own theatres, as they are 
educated and developed, I am sure they 
would come to realize the fascinating form 
and beauty of the music of the Occident. 
It may require the labors of many enter- 
prising impresarios, combined with the 
sacrifices of idealistic artists for years be- 
fore this field is developed. : 


Musical Missionaries 


66 HERE ARE missionaries in art, as 
well as in religion and education 
and medicine. 

“There is really very little to induce the 
artist to visit the Orient, if he seeks 
merely monetary gains. In Australia and 
the United States, Argentine and in 
Europe, he may expect large and just re- 
wards for his talent and achievemen‘s. 
These countries have been developed for 
years, but China, the sleeping giant of the 
world, is just beginning to realize the 
wonders of music. Of course, there are 
some very fine Chinese musicians, but the 


great body of people ar 
great opportunities of the le 


* 
The Indian Fiel 
Jog he SAME may be sz 
India has never h 
exploited. Very few of the 
or ventures have met with 
disaster. But it is impossil 
that a great country like Inc 
leaven of Occidental cultur 
their own highly develop 
accomplishments, would n 
time in the future a field 
artists. Of course, the te 
at all times, be a disagreea 
insurmountably disagreeable, 
instance, at Singapore, in ft 
tlement, the temperature w 
as Java and it is only by 
will power and desire to e 
messages of the masters in 
sible way that one can appe 
audiences. 
“As one passes through 
into Egypt, he finds a rey 
in music in Cairo. One of 
formances of opera I have 
there. & 
“Unfortunately, I was un 
Jerusalem, because of lack of 
hope, however, to be there - 
tant future. Judging by so 
has reason to look for great 
country in the future. 
ability and talent, when combi t 
right facilities and high ideals 
sults well known to the world. 
stone of a fine new conservat 
has just been laid in Jerusalem 
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Self-Test Questions on Mr. Levi 


1. How does one “concert 

2. Describe musical or 
tralia, 

3. Describe nena dante 
Zealand. 

4. Contrast musical conditi 
and Japan. 

5. Describe musical 


1. Q. Where and when was Charles Francois Gounod 
born? 

A. Paris, France, June 17, 1818. 

2. Q. Who were his parents? 

A. His father was Louis Gounod, a distinguished 
painter who restored many of the great masterpieces to 
be found in the homes of the French monarchs at Ver- 
sailles, His mother was the daughter of a French magis- 
trate. She was a highly cultitred woman and musician, 
and taught music many years. 

3. Q. Was the family in affluent circumstances? 

A. No; they were in very moderate circumstances, 
and after the father’s death the mother worked early and 
late to provide means: for the education of her two sons. 

4. Q. Tell about Gounod’s first visit to an opera. 

A. Charles was a little boy when he and his mother 
and brother went to hear the opera “Otello.” He was 
so excited he could hardly cat his dinner. It was a bitter 
cold mght and for two hours they had to stand and wait, 
stamping their frozen tocs until the ticket window was 
opened. He said when they entered the great theater and 
saw the curtain and bright lights he felt as if he were 
im some temple and almost expected some heavenly vision 
to rise upon his sight. When he heard the voices and 
orchestra he almost beside himself with delight. 
He was wild to write an “Otello” himself. 

5. QO. Who were Gounod’s music teachers? 

A. His mother was his first teacher. Then he studied 
with Anton Reicha, who advised Madame Gounod to 
make a musician of her son. Afterwards he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire and studied with Halevy, Lesueur 
and Paer. 

6. Q. Did Gounod win any prize while in the conserva- 
tory? 

A. Yes; when he had been there one year, in 1837, 
he won the Second Prix de Rome with his cantata, 
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“Marie Stuart and Rizzio.” In 1839 he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome with his cantata “Fernand.” 

7. Q. What is the Prix de Rome? (pré-de-rém.) 

A. The Grand Prix de Rome (prize of Rome) is a 
prise given by the French government to a certain num- 
ber of painters, musicians, sculptors and engravers, after 
a rigid examination, by which they may continue their 
studies in Rome, Italy. The winner of the prise has four 
years at the Villa Medici the Académie de France a 
Rome, and an annual sum of 4,000 francs for his ex- 
penses, Every successful competitor is expected to send 
to the Conservatoire, if he is a musician, or to the Salon, 
if a student of the other arts, a ‘specimen of his work 
every year. 

8. Q. After finishing his studies in Rome and return- 
ing to Paris, to what kind of music did Gounod devote 
himself ? 

A. He was a devoted churchman, had even thought 
of entering the priesthood, and consequently wrote much 
music for the church services. 

9. Q. Name some of Gounod’s sacred music. 

“Solemn Mass” in G, “The Redemption,’ “Mors et 
Vita,’ “Le Sept Paroles di Jesus.” 

10. Q. Was Gounod a writer of operas? 

A. Yes; he wrote many operas, of which the best 
known are “Faust,” in 1859, “Philemon et Baucis,’ in 
1860; “Le Reine de Saba,” in 1862, and “Romeo et Juli- 
ette,’ am 1867. 

11. Q. Which of these was the most renowned and 
oftenest given? 

A. “Faust,” which has been given in the Paris Grand 
Opera House fifteen hundred times, and for which new 


scenery, costing no less than thirty thousand dollars, has - 


recently been made. 
12. Q. When and why did Gounod go to England to 
live? 


A. Upon the outbreak of the Franco- 
in 1871, Gounod sailed for England, with 
cause he detested war and thought it “barb 
to fight cach other.’ 

13. Q. What very popular sacred song: 
ye while living in England? i 

. “The King of Love My Shepheard Is 
a sak, Hill Far Away,’ “Nazareth,” and 

14. Q. Did Gounod write any symphonies 

A. Yes; but they were not of great imp 

15. Q. Was Gounod a pianist, and did he 
piano? 

A. No; he was not a great piano player, 
pieces for the piano. Gounod preferred th 
had a small organ in his home, upon which | 
played until late in the night. 

16. Q. What was Gounod’s last compositio 

A. A “Requiem.” He was going over | 
this work (which he hoped would be his g 
a pupil, when he suddenly fell over dead. 

17. Q. Did Paris honor Gounod after h 

A. Yes; the funeral procession was preceded 
pany of police and followed by cavalry, infa 
tillery. In the procession were many famou 
ters, science and art. Queen Victoria sent 
wreath to be placed upon his grave. 

18. Q. What two great French 
Gounod’s. friends ? 

A, Hector Berlioz and Camille Saint-Saéns. 

19. Q. What words did Gounod speak th 
couragement to every student whether his tale 
or small? 

A. “There is no necessity that every man’s 
be the same size. The great point is thot 
always be full to the brim.” i 
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Classifying Players 

EASY to classify the players in 
different groups. Two striking 
s are Basoni, with controlled 
and straight lines, and Carrefio 
‘e curves. Each of these players 
_ occasionally from the chosen 
Carrefio believed in, and taught, 
m—free curves. Yet some of her 

thought that she played best 

e combined or alternated the two 
The players of most color, of 
etry, change constantly from one 
another, as the composer’s thought 


traight line is more limited in its 
on than the controlled curve. 
layers think “straight line,’ when 
actually playing in curves so shal- 
so small an arc, that they do not 
he difference. If, however, we ex- 
laembvements carefully, we shall 
: a distinction better. 


Three Kinds of Playing 

VIOUS article, the writer 
sed three kinds of free playing: 
sing the arm (and wrist) up and 
ia described by the wrist) ; 2. 
he hand and arm upon the finger- 
a ‘movement (curves described 
ist) ; 3. flinging the fingers freely 
wn—especially down—in the 
‘combination with swing or roll 
(curves described by finger and 


kamine these from the arm’s 


on arpeggio, as 
or—b, d#, f#, b, d#, f# b. Play 
wly, leaning lightly on the finger 
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tips, with fingers in contact; that is, do 
not swing the fingers in the knuckle— 
merely place them. Swing the wrist high 
and forward. At the moment of swinging 
the thumb under, the elbow will swing 
loosely out, and there will be no holding 
back in wrist, elbow or shoulder. If this 
movement is executed correctly, there will 
be the maximum of relaxation, as much as 
is practicable. Every joint and muscle will 
be as loose as is practicable, with one ex- 
ception—the shoulder group. 

II. Next play the same notes in the 
same way, except tthat you now Ican 
heavily on the finger-tips, but without 
pressing. (The important distinction be- 
tween leaning and pressing has been pre- 
viously discussed.) In this exercise the 
shoulder group has “let go,” and thus it is 
added to the other groups of fully (prac- 
tically) relaxed muscles. But the weight 
is heavier on the fingers. Therefore the 
hand must be firmer to support it. There- 
fore the muscles of hand and finger have 
tightened a little. Thus you have again, 
about the same amount of full relaxation, 
but it appears in other groups of muscles. 

We have to speak of “practicable” re- 
laxation, because, if there is complete re- 
laxation, or even too much, the arm will 
fall from the keys, or will not move at all. 
And yet we use much more relaxation 
than was formerly considered right. The 
proof of this is that we use the arm more! 

III. Now play the same arpeggio in 
precisely the same way as in Ex. I, except 
that you play it much faster. At the first 
attempt you will probably swing off the 
keys, for you (if you have followed direc- 
tions) will have swung high. There is 
not time to swing so high in rapid playing. 

The wrist describes the curves. Now, 


your curves, instead of being somewhat 
like 


LLlus. [ 


Lragonal 


forward direction 


as in exercises I and II, are more like 


flus, 2, 


forward direction 


That is, you must be relaxed, ready to 
move in any direction. But you will move 
further in some directions than in others. 

IV. Play the same arpeggios again, as 
in Ex. II, but much faster. You must 
take care that the softness, the mobility 
remains in the joints, that the shoulder has 
“let go” and that the hand-and-finger 
group is firmer. But because you are play- 
ing faster your curve will be smaller. 

Here and in III the relaxation is less 
complete, because certain muscles prevent 
your moving far, even though the ability 
to move is present. The curve w-ll be 
similar to the curve of III. 

V. Play the same arpeggios, as rapidly 
as possible, and p or pp. Muscles and 
joints must be soft. . Fingers should pref- 
erably be in contact for this experiment. 
If the notes are not accurate at first, keep 
on, nevertheless! Make the arm swing 
and roll along very rapidly. It carries the 
hand with it. Allow the thumb to hang, 
and swing or roll with the hand. Make 


of Rudolph M. Breithaupt 


no effort to pass it under in this exercise. 
Allow the arm to find “its own way.” 

Experiment many times, making sure 
that the arm is moved freely from the 
shoulder. Observe your movements, and 
decide which is the chief one. If your 
movement is right, it will be chiefly rolling 
(rotary) in elbow and shoulder. 

But other important movements will be 
present, combined with rolling. 

Your curve will now be something like 


this: 
LThis. 3 


ae ae ee 
Slightly diagonal 


forward direction 


and your hand, instead of moving as far, 
diagonally, toward the back of the key- 
board, stays near the front, though it still 
has some diagonal direction. 

All these curves, though small, are free 
curves, because they have as much relax- 
ation as is possible in making the move- 
ment. You have “let go” as far as pos- 
sible. And that means that you have used 
those muscles only which are necessary to 
make the movement. Others could be 
added to “hold” more, to qualify the tone, 
‘or to press. But they have not been. 
Hand and fingers are “free,” and passive. 

Repeat all these exercises, and think 
closely about the tone quality. 

In Ex. I the tone should be 

pleasing 

smooth 

flowing 

not hard in 
the tone) 

not round in,attack, 

In quality, p, mp or mf. 

In Ex. II the tone should be 

pleasing 

smooth 

flowing 

move definite in attack. 

In quality mf to f, according to the 
hand and arm of the player. 

In Ex. III the tone should be ‘like that 
of Ex. I, but the connection (quasi-legato) 
is better and smoother, because the tones 
follow each other more quickly. 

In Ex. IV the tone will likewise be simi- 
lar to that of Ex. II. 

Repeat the same exercises, and add to 
each a free fling (not a high left of a 
curved finger) from each finger. You are 
now adding free finger curves to free arm 
(wrist and hand) curves. The faster you 
play, the smaller the finger curves must be 
because there is less and less time to lift 
the finger away from the keys. 

After experimenting thoroughly, play 
Ex. I with finger added and then without 
finger. Compose the tones. Play each 
exercise with finger added, and without 
finger. You will hear from the finger a 
“sparkle,” a definite roundness of attack, 
which is absent when the finger does not 
take part. 

The next exercise is much more difficult 
to work out because it requires more con- 
trol of the muscles. Even when the move- 
ment is learned, it always requires thought 
for execution, 

VI. The material is the scale B-major, 
one octave. Play it (without added finger 
like I and II, faster like II] and IV, very 
fast like V. 

Now place the second finger on F# 
keeping the wrist Jevel, but soft. Extend 
the elbow, and then draw it ‘back, using the 
fore-arm like a piston-rod thus pushing the 


“attack” (beginning of 
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finger and hand in and out, forward and 
back on the key, while the finger never 
leaves F#. Make this movement grad- 
ually faster and faster, as fast as possible 
Make the same movement with the third 
finger, and with the fourth and fifth. You 
are now. (presumably) accustomed to a 
rapid movement of the arm, forward and 
back, while the finger slides on the key. 

Now play the scale slowly, by pushing 
the piston-rod (the fore-arm) forward and 
back, the hand being pushed in and out on 
the keys thus: 


Lllus, & 
LAN 


foemooe 


The wrist does not now make curves, 
by rising and falling, or rolling. (At most 
any curves would be infinitesimal.) It re- 
mains level, 

The finger does not slide on the key. It 
is firm, and takes the weight of the arm, 
the moment it is pushed onto the key. 

Thus the up and down curves made by 
the wrist have disappeared; the sidewise 
curves made by the rolling or rotary move- 
ment have disappeared. 

There is left only a flat, scallop-like 
curve that is almost a zig-zag line. This 
curve is traced by the finger-ends as they 
are pushed back and forth, in and out. 

That is, muscles which formerly let go 
of the wrist, now hold it level. There has 
been a shifting of the relaxed and the 
not-relaxed conditions throughout the 
whole arm and hand. There is less relax- 
ation and more holding. The curves are 
now controlled. 

This movement should be practiced many 
times, in one octave, two, three, four, until 
it becomes so smooth, each part of it com- 
bining so perfectly with each other part, that 
you have the feeling of tracing one long, 
smooth line with an occasional wavering 
curve. 


Tustratior 35 


After obtaining control of this movement 
in slow tempo, increase the speed of the 
piston-rod, send the hand in and out, more 
rapidly—very rapidly. There you have one 
style of very rapid scale. 

Experiment, now, with the arm lightly 
leaning on the fingers, and with the arm 
heavily leaning on the fingers, keeping all 
the suppleness of elbow and shoulder, all 
the passive obedience of wrist, hand and 
fingers. Here, then, is one example of 
controlled eurves. There are other kinds 
also. 

You may have been listening to tone, 
while experimenting. You will like this 
tone, if your movement is right. It is 
pure, clear, fine, /egato in a most pleasing 
degree. What melody does it express most 
fitly? Dees it suit the E-flat Nocturne of 
Chopin (which is in danger of’ being played 
out of existence if played in the ordinary 
tone) or the theme of the Andante 
Spianato (Polonaise in E-flat) or the Ft 
Major Nocturne, or the Beethoven Sonata 
in C# Minor (Moonlight—so called) first 
movement ? : 

What passages does it express? Por- 
tions of a certain Rondo in A-Major, by 
Mozar+? Of a Beethoven Rondo in G? 
Yes. Chopin, Eutde on the Black Keys? 
No. The last movement of the C# Minor 
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Sonata (Beethoven)? No! Why? It has 
not enough brilliancy, enough sparkle in 
the attack, for the Etude. That is better 
played with less control, more swing and 
‘hrow and impulse. The Beethoven needs 
more power and articulation. We must 
add strong impulse and much _ pressure 
from the shoulders, if we are to play that 
3eethoven in controlled curves. Some 
players can accomplish this satisfactorily, 
but most of them would prefer the fuller 
tone of the small, free curves with an 
occasional large curve and many strong 
impulses. 

VII. After you save mastered the B 
scale in rapid tempo in this controlled move- 
ment, try to play the same thing with freer 
movement. Push the arm in and out 
rapidly. Let the wrist dip ever so lightly 


fore-arm roll, infinitesimally. Let the 
fingers fly like little drumsticks, but never 
very high. 

This tone will be similar to that in 
Ex. IV but there should be a stronger tone, 
with more articulation. In comparison 
with Ex. V, the movement itself will be 
more forward and back, with less rolling 
and more finger. 

Compare this tone quality with that of 
Ex. VI, and notice the d'fference in legato, 
and the difference in the attack (begin- 
ning) of the tone. 

Compare all the different movements, 
also, for quality of tone. 

These papers have attempted to describe 
only two or three kinds of tone-making for 
melodies and passages. There are other 
very important ones, built up on these fun- 


and of pressure are very important, and 
have to be worked out definitely. Octave 
playing is a subject by itself, and yet it 
is best worked out with the aid of the 
“piston-rod” movement. 

Now how are these movements to be 
learned and applied to playing? 

They cannot be learned in a moment. 
They must be systematically developed, be- 
ginning with simple figures of five notes. 
broken chords, scales, arpeggios. One 
simple figure or scale should be played in 
all the different ways—free and controlled. 
Close listening, close thinking are neces- 
sary. It is not so much a question of 
what you play as of how you play. The 
Thirty-two Variations of Beethoven are an 
epitome of technical problems. You may 
play each one five hundred times and never 
come nearer the solution. But if you play 


them with the right move 
right thinking you can hope, . 
approach such playing as the 
but recently from Paderey 
were no suggestions of techni lp 
for every Variation was a moo 
left us hushed before the Master 
creation and re-creation, 


Self-Test Questions on Miss L 
1. What is the difference 
“straight-line” and “free-curve? 4, 
2. Name three kinds of “free” p 
3. What a “practicable relacvatio: 
4. Name five compositions 0 
compositions suited to playi 
trolled curves. 
5. What type of compositio 
suited to playing with “free c 


as the thumb passes on. Let the hand and 


Tue following very interesting article is an extract 
from the life of Chopin by J. Cuthbert Hadden. Mr. 
Hadden secured the following account of Chopin as a 
teacher, from one of the master’s pupils. 

‘In compliance with your request that I should tell 
you something about Chopin as a teacher, I can only 
speak from my own experience, and after the lapse of 
fifty-seven years my memory is naturally rather hazy, 
though I can recall some incidents distinctly. 

“My first interview with Chopin took place at his rooms 
in Paris. Miss Jane Sterling had kindly arranged that 
my sister and I should go with her. I remember the 
bright fire in his elegant and comfortable salon. It was 
in this very month of March, 1846. In the center of 
the room stood two pianofortes—one grand, the other 
upright. Both were Pleyel’s, and the tone and touch 
most beautiful. 

“In a few moments Chopin entered from another room 
and received us with the courtesy and ease of a man 
accustomed-to the best society. His personal appear- 
ance, his extreme fragility and delicate health have 
been described again and again, and also the peculiar 
charm of his manner. Miss Sterling introduced me as 
her petite cousine who was desirous of the honor of 
studying with him. He was very polite, but did not give 
a decided assent at once. Finally he fixed a day and 
hour for my first lesson, requesting me to bring some- 
thing I was learning. I took Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat (Op. 26). I need hardly say J felt no slight trep- 
idation on taking my place at the grand piano, Chopin 
seated beside me. I had not played many bars before 
he said ‘Laissez tomber Ices mains. Hitherto I had been 
accustomed to hear ‘Put down your hands,’ or ‘Strike’ 
such a note. This letting fall was not mechanical only; 
it was ‘to me a new idea, and in a moment | felt the dif- 
ference. Chopin allowed me to finish the beautiful air, 


A Little Help on the C Scale Fingering + | 


THERE are several scales, some major and some minor, 
which use the same fingering as the scale of C major, 
either in one hand or.in both. And so it will pay to 
learn the fingering in a way which will be helpful for 
all these scales. The letter names certainly will not serve, 
for the right thumb plays F in the C scale and G in the 
G scale. But there is a real system, as we shall dis- 
cover, 


Thumbs 


Two things must be determined and learned: First, 
which notes the thumb of each hand plays; second, which 
finger turns. over the thumb. Let us study the right 
hand first. The right thumb plays C and F and then C 
again (if we play two or more octaves). If we call C 
the first note of the scale (which it is in the scales of 
C major and C minor, but nowhere else), F is the fourth 
note, the subdominant. In the scales of G major and G 
minor the first and fourth tones are G and C, and these 
are the ones marked for the thumb in your instruction 
books. And this would prove true also for the right 
hand of both the D scales, for both the A scales, both 
E scales, both B scales and Cb major. 


damental ideas. The questions of impulse 


A Lesson With Chopin 


and then took my place and played the entire Sonata. 


It was like a revelation. You are doubtless well ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Marche Funcbre which of late 
has so often been played on mournful occasions in public, 
in conjunction with Chopin’s own most beautiful and 
pathetic composition. He played that Marche Funcbre 
of Beethoven’s with a grand orchestral, powerfully 


dramatic effect, yet with a sort of restrained emotion 


which was indescribable. Lastly he rushed through the 
final movement with faultless precision and extraordi- 
nary delicacy—not a single note lost, and with marvellous 
phrasing and alternations of light and shade. We stood 
spellbound, never having heard the like. 

“My next lesson began with the Sonata. He called my 
attention to its structure, to the intentions of the com- 
poser throughout; showing me the great variety of touch 
and treatment demanded: many other points, too, which 
I cannot put into words. From the Sonata he passed to 
his own compositions. These I found fascinating in 
the highest degree, but very difficult. He would sit 
patiently while I tried to thread my way through mazes 
of intricate and unaccustomed modulations, which I could 
never have understood had he not invariably played to 
me each composition—Nocturne, Prelude, Impromptu, 
whatever it was—letting me hear the framework (if I 
may so express it) around which these beautiful and 
strange harmonies were grouped, and in addition showing 
me the special fingering, on which so much depended, and 
about which he was very strict. 

“He spoke very little during the lessons. If I was at 
a loss to understand a passage, he played it slowly to 
me. I often wondered at his patience, for it must have 
been torture to listen to my bungling, but he never uttered 
an impatient word. Sometimes he went to the other 
piano and murmured an exquisite impromptu accom- 
paniment. Once or twice he was obliged to withdraw 
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The left thumb plays C and G (dominant) in both. C 
scales; that it, it plays the first and fifth tones. It does 
this also in both the scales of G, in both D scales, both 
A, both E and both F scales. So we find that both 
thumbs play the keynote (tonic), but the right thumb 
plays the fourth scale-step (subdominant) while the left 
plays only the fifth scale-step (dominant). That is, both 
thumbs play together only on the keynote of the scales, 
while in the middle of the scale they play different notes. 


Which Finger to Turn Over the Thumb 


Of course the second finger always plays after the 
thumb, when the key is under it, but when we have to 
turn fingers over the thumb we must know whether to 
use the third or the fourth finger (and that does not 
mean the little finger). Is it not-queer that fiddlers do 
not know how to number their fingers? They call their 
little finger their fourth finger! Won't people laugh at 
them when the preacher says “Stick out the fourth finger 
of the left hand,” and they give him their little finger! 
Why! The fourth finger of the left hand is the most 
important finger any girl has, and these poor violinists 
don’t even know it by number! 


examples given? 


ae 


to the other end of the room when a seen 
coughing came on, but he made signs to me tc 
and take no notice. 2 

“On two occasions I arrived just at the Ss 
a lesson. A lady, young and very attractive, wa 
from the piano. She thanked Chopin gracefully 
pleasure he had given her. She was a Russian 
rank. On the other occasion a German la 
sional musician, and her husband were taking le 
were expressing their obligations. I heard her ; 
since receiving Chopin’s assistance, her studies 1 
longer a toil but a delight. | 

“In sending you these fragmentary recollection; 
it would be unfair to Chopin if they were to cot 
impression that he had a cut and dry ‘method 
majority of his pupils, I always understood, v 
ready excellent and even distinguished musicians 
they went to him. They required no elementary 
ing, whereas I was but a young amateur with 
great natural love for music and very littl 
training. Chopin questioned me as to this, 
him I had learned more from listening to singi 
anything else. He remarked: ‘That is right 
ought to be song. And truly in his hands th 
did sing, and in many tones. I watched, I lister 
can find no adequate description of that thrilling 
One never thought of ‘execution,’ though that w 
vellous. It seemed to come from the depths « i‘: 
and it struck to the hearts of listeners. Volum 
been written, yet I think no one who did noth 
could quite understand that magnetic power. It 
a deep, though somewhat mournful pleasure to 
open the pages marked with Chopin’s pencilings 
margins—egraceful little additions to the pried 


When the right hand turns over the thumb ¢ on 
note, C, it places the fourth on B, and the left p 
fourth over C to D. Do you see that whenev 
thumbs play together we always turn the fourtl 
over, in whichever hand we need to reach ove 
when the right thumb is on F we turn the thi 
and also when the left thumb is on G we turn t 
over. That is, when the thumbs do not play 1 
we always turn the third over. Be, 


Ga 
The Two Sets of Rules of C Scale Fingerin 


What we have to remember, then, is that both 
play together on the keynote, and when they 
always turn the fourth finger over. That “the 
do not play together in the middle of the scale | 
playing the dominant and the right the subdon 
and when the thumbs play at separate times we 
turn the third fingers over. ; 

There is one other point which is intere | 
should be helpful. The third and sixth tones 
scale (mediant and submediant ) are the ones W 
tinguish major from minor scales. In all : 
use the C fingering these notes are always” 
the third finger in both hands. 


F BEFORE the day on which 
died—June the third, 1875—oc- 
sd the memorable date of the first 
ince of* ‘Carmen”—March the third 
ume year. Dates, too, are figures 
k, even if at times in a mysterious 
, which, however, is not to be 
stood! General opinion—and the 
the people is well known to be 
e of God—does not doubt the 
nincidence of the two so closely 
‘ateful days and translates from 
ure. Janguage of the year’s dates 
-men” caused Bizet’s death. Could 
been merely a chance that the 
areer ended at the moment when 
- began its glorious ascent in the 
‘ame? Who then should not be- 
nysterious coincidences, in a fate- 
'n of circumstances; although it 
| too superficial, and all too easily 
onsible, how in this case the earth- 
ace was relieved by the higher life, 
art-work, how, through a stage 
's error of fate, which permitted 
e behind the scenes of the world- 
‘mysteries were exposed, and the 
yetween physical death and spirit- 
revealed to an extent much more 
children of men can otherwise 
er useful or bearable. And in 
ulity we perceive the poet’s pre- 
ts: “I shall die, so that I may 


” 


i 


The Diagnosis 

| MEDICAL diagnosis spoke of 
volism, of an affection of the heart, 
‘abscess in the throat, without quite 
che mystery of the sudden death. 
time the physical exhaustion was 
‘to the composing and rehearsing 
mmen;” then the blame was laid 
\ failure at its premiére and the 
itment and anger at the harsh 
3. And thus arose the legend that 
yet thirty-seven year old master 
broken heart, a legend which only 
uly touches the deeper underlying 
‘sure, the “Carmen” criticisms of 
re exasperatingly. obtuse, stupid 
itelligible; although Bizet had not 
from his contemporaries anything 
d not have been easily or quickly 
od. But in those days a bolder 
ear-harmony must have sufficed to 
» ears deaf, the eyes blind, and the 
uel. And that which could not be 
from the paradigms of Auber, 
Tr Boieldieu, was regarded at the 
omique as Wagnerian nonsense. 
as the “wild Wagnerian” who 
‘id to throw the young French 
ito “germanism,” and to endanger 
| chimerical dreams,” “poetical 
“purely symphonic elements” and 
dramatic theories of Richara 
| tie sacrosanct style of operatic 
et belongs,” said one of his 
to that new sect, whose doctrines 
f dissolving the musical idea into 
le instead of compressing it into 
ms. 'This school—M. Wagner is 
is made the motive unfashion- 
pensed with antiquated melody, 
he igned for the orchestra, is 
feeble echo. From such a 
‘seri only a confused work 


lus sees, the spirit of that 
ened by the elementary power 
Wagner, was incapable of 


Composer of ‘‘Carmen’’ 


By HEINRICH KRALIK 
(Translated by Jacques Mayer) 


men” music whose fundamental traits 
shine with the very virtues which the 
critics failed to discover—its precise and 
compact formula, its pure and dramatically 
rounded melody, its thrifty, transparent, 
helpful and unobtrusively colorful orches- 
tra. 
Bizet Reviewed 


UT ONLY ten years later, Bizet, the erst- 
while ‘‘wild Wagnerite,” had become 
the acclaimed hero of all anti-Wagnerian 
predilections. This time the movement 
came out of Germany, and its apostle was 
called Friedrich Nietzsche. One bade fare- 
well to Walhalla, to “the damp North, to 
all the vapory steam of the Wagner ideals,” 
and sought in a warmer zone redemption 
from the redeemer. One revelled in the 
dryness, the clearness of the air. Who- 
ever felt uncomfortable and oppressed in 
the cyclopean structure of the music drama, 
followed the great poet and thinker, “went 
over” to “Carmen” and rapturously threw 
himself into the arms of the hot-blooded 
Spanish gypsy. 
“Wagner merely belongs to my _ ail- 
ments,” said Nietzsche; and one hurried to 
experience with him, who had really been 


infected by Wagner, the Wagnerian neu- . 


roticism. 

.Wagner’s work, his poetry, his philos- 
ophy,. and above all, his music, was 
termed decadent; and from those execrable 
influences, one sought salvation in Bizet, in 
the joyousness of the “Carmen” school, 
which, according to Nietzsche, was neither 
French nor German, but African. 

The creator of “Carmen,” the last person 
in the world inclined to such a blunder, 
was thus compelled to bear aloft a banner 
and to perform a combative rdle. The as- 
sumption that a mission was to be under- 
taken, even were it only for the purpose of 
making music more tropical, more sun- 
burnt, “Carmen” could only possibly have 
carried out by her impudently ironic and 
mirthful tral lala (E minor). As a mat- 
ter of fact the meridional expounders of 
musical aesthetics would have nothing to 
do with and vigorously protested against 
the proposed burning of the Tetralogy at 
the altar of Georges Bizet. The all-too 
glorious. sacrifice, the “le trop gloricaux 
holocauste, as Camille Bellaigue put it, was 
tactfully declined. 


Turning Tides 


9 Biss DOUBLE misunderstanding, at 
first to be suspected as a partisan of 
Richard Wagner, and then to be proclaimed 
as his antipode, may have laid the founda- 
tion of that other legend which wished to 
designate Bizet as a combative pioneer. 
In reality Bizet had nothing whatever in 
common with the heroic artist type, or 
with the traits of a Prometheus. He never 
felt the least desire to rebel, to storm 
against traditions, or to break the aesthetic 
tablets of the law. His genius was cul- 
tivated with peaceful, one may say, bour- 


geoise mcthods; under the protectorate of 
the Conservatoire, and the Ministry of the 
Fine Arts. 


A Parallel 


IS CAREER resembles at distant in- 

tervals that of a favorite scholar who, 
with commendable ardor and to the de- 
light of the teachers and the higher of- 
ficials, takes part in all official competitions, 
always reasonably sure of winning distinc- 
tions. And later on, when the untiring 
student had become a young master, he 
always enjoyed the firm, undeviating favor 
of the superior powers, above all, that of 
the opera managers. 

Bizet was their declared favorite, over- 
whelmed with their commissions and orders. 
And neither open nor disguised failures 
could shake their confidence in his talent. 
The “Pearlfishers” disappeared after eight- 
een performances, the “Maid of Perth” 
only with difficulty attained to the same 
number; and the charming “Djamileh” had 
even to content itself with eleven repeti- 
tions. Less good fortune attended the 
stage-music to “L’Arlésienne,”’ from which 
the fascinating suite for concert purposes 
was arranged. The composer was never 
held responsible or blamed; on the contrary 
in his case the usually fearsome impresarios 
mdintained their faith in him, with astonish- 
ing tenacity. Bizet was and remained their 
favorite and, as his critical biographer, 
Henri Gauthier-Villars, once remarked, 
he enjoyed the paradoxical privilege of 
alluring the managers through his failures. 

“Carmen,” too, was written to the order 
of the Opera Comique; and for this 
masterpiece, in which the genius of the 
composer found its complete and glorious 
revelation, we have to thank, not an irre- 
sistible artistic impulse, but the rare ac- 
cident of a lucky commission. There is 
nothing to show that “Carmen” impressed 
Bizet more deeply than the other texts or 
libretti which he set to music. He wrote 
the score, just as he always wrote: Asa 
convinced adherent and admirer of the 
traditional Italian operatic forms, as an 
experienced master of his calling, as a scep- 
tical judge of the public, thoroughly under- 
standing how much he could venture and 
how much he could concede; and with only 
these aims in view—to compose good music 
and to be successful. Meanwhile, uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily there poured 
from the deepest and the most mysterious 
recesses of his being into the score, new 
wonders of melody, of harmony and of the 
highest musical and dramatic expression. 


A Musical Chasm 


N THE romantic world, the chasm be- 

tween the formalistic and the idealistic 
types of art is much less broad or deep than 
in our material precincts and many grace- 
ful passages bridge over the opposing shores 
of artistic viewpoints. The oricntation is 
not easy and often dwells upon the most 


Melody Eternal 


When all is said and done, the thing which compels immortality 


for the composer is, first and foremost, melody. 


The mighty Bach, 


the tremendous Brahms, are not great because of their craftsman- 


slip alone. 
ity. 
souls thane did Bizet. 


It ts their melodic gifts which bring them close to human- 
Few composers released more beautiful melodies from their 
Few finer melodies have been conceived. 


Though his production was small in quantity, the character of his 


luscious melodies is unequaled. 
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BIZET 


subtle impressions. Thus Henry Pruniers, 
the eloquent advocate of the youngest 
French ccmposers, delivered before the 
International Society of New Music a dis- 
course on the actual problems of his coun- 
try, in which, to the astonishment of the 
uninitiated, he drew a sharp line between 
Debussy and Ravel. (Our clouded view 
in this instance, only perceives the stylistic 
points of contact.) Pruniers’s convincing 
argument depicts Debussy as the purest 
artist of expression, whereas, he puts 
Ravel entircly into l'art pour l'art (art for 
art’s sake) category. The brilliant ob- 
server is certainly quite right, with this 
reservation, that, in the French climate, 
such classifications lose a great deal of 
their weight. Certainly Bizet, too, is 
entirely a formalist and in that sense almost 
reactionary ; but his art never and nowhere 
conceals the direct descent from its source. 
But one must not forget that we are con- 
cerned with French formalism, which so 
often subtly leads to the other shore, and 
with the French school which is the genuine 
child of the French spirit. 

In the history of music, we can find 
nothing more simple nor more explicable 
than the career of Bizet. And yet how 
much misunderstanding, exaggeraticn, 
confusion and partisanship clings to it! 
Now and always “Carmen” stands undis- 
turbed and unassailable upon the solid 
foundation of its tradition. But the see- 
sawing, ever-changing aesthetic appraisals 
merrily go on, even now, fifty years after 
the death of the master. At the present 
moment fashion and taste do not appear 
to be too gallantly disposed towards the 
seductive Spanish girl. At the aforemen- 
tioned “conference” of M. Pruniers, who 
sought to connect present-day music with 
that of the past, and to date the “move- 
ment” back to Berlioz, he casually men- 
tioned a stately array of French composers 
—the name of Bizet was not among them. 
Apparently he was not sufficiently a pro- 
gressist; there was too little of the revolu- 
tionist in his blood to entitle him to distinc- 
tion; he was theoretical, uninteresting. 
For all of which he will not find it difficult 
to console himself, and with the sceptical 
superiority that so wonderfully  distin- 
guished his art, quietly accept just as the 
contrary—the theoretical adulation, which 
to-day or to-morrow may again become 
the fashion. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Kralik’s Article 

1. How long did Bizet live after the 
premicre of “Carmen?” 

2. To what causes were Bizet’s death 
ascribed? 

3. What criticisms were at first di- 
rected at “Carmen?” 

4. Describe the renaissance of “Car- 
men.” 

5. Under what conditions was 
men”. written? 


“Car- 
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When the Wrong Note Is ‘‘It”’ 


By J. Laurence Scheer 


THE PUPIL often comes with his weekly 
Iesson well learned save for a few false 
notes which he seems unable to avoid. 
Usually he says such mistakes are beyond 
the power of correction. Yet, in some of 
the repetitions, he plays these parts per- 
fectly. 

The best way to conquer this habit is to 
have the pupil deliberately practice the 
phrase wrong. When he is told to play it 
thus, he fairly gasps. He seems to won- 
der if his teacher has lost his sanity. To 
explain the reason, have him imagine him- 
self in a game of tag, not knowing just 
who is “it.” In this case he is liable to be 
tagged by any boy in the game because, in 
his ignorance, he cannot know whom to 
avoid. 

In the piece he plays let him understand 
that the false note in question is “it.” Hs 
incorrect playing teaches him to observe 
and to remember to avoid the mistake. 

After he has played it purposely wrong 
a few times, have him play it correctly 
until he can render it either way at will. 
Thereafter if he plays it incorrectly he 
will have to do so deliberately. 


Teach Both Staffs from the 
Beginning 


By Mrs. W. B. Eailey 


Most of our noted standard instruction 
books teach the beginning pupil to read 
for several lessons in the treble staff be- 
fore he is taught anything about the bass 
staff. To overcome this obstacle it is well 
for the teacher to make her own exercises 
for a few lessons, at least cne to use for 
a part of each of the first lessons. 

Beginning with middle C teach the child 
to locate it on the piano. Use something 
like this example making the notes large 
and clear: 


Teach 


the very first lessons in notes, 
names and positions on paper and have 
the pupil play all above middle C with 
the right hand and all below with the left. 
Then have them play ‘all the way through, 
first with the right hand and then with 
the left. 

Simple little exercises can be made read- 
ily with these notes adding a few more 
as needed. 

After a few lessons let the pupil help 
compose his exercises for the next lesson. 
This will give him a doubly clear idea of 
staff degrees and their names and sounds 
as well as increase his interest in practi- 
cing, Naturally he will like better to learn 
to play what he feels he has helped to 
compose. 


Since the opera is really a union of 
drama with music, why have so few of 
the great poets written librettos for operas, 
or why are practically all lbrettos very 
poor dramatic literature? Why have the 
great painters and designers nearly always 
Ieft the scenery of opera to beginners or 
second-rate talents? Why is perfect his- 
trionic art rar-ly seen on the opera stage, 
but often seen in the drama without music? 
—Musical Quarterly. 


A Musical Bank Account 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


THE purpose of a musical bank account 
is to furnish an incentive for regular prac- 
tice. At the end of each practice period 
the pupil deposits a cardboard note in the 
bank, which is made by covering a small- 
sized cardboard box with colored paper, 
decorated with musical signs. A whole 
note is deposited for a whole hour, a half 
note for a half hour, and a quarter note 
for a quarter hour. At the end of a month 
a gold star or other reward is given to each 
child who has in the bank the equivalent 


of one whole note for each day, and at the 
end of the season a prize is presented to 
the pupil with the largest bank account. 
The musical bank account can be carried 
on in dollars and cents instead of whole, 
half and quarter notes, by crediting the 
pupil with a specified amount for each 
hour, and entering the amount in a small 
note-book. For each unpracticed hour the 
pupil fails not only to receive the amount 
for the day, but forfeits also an equal 
amount from the balance already earned. 


Honor to Louis C. Elson 


Louis C. Elson, noted teacher and critic of Boston, who died February 
I4, 1920, was long one of the most active and valued contributors to THE 


ETUDE, 


It is with pleasure that we note that the Elson Club, of the New 


England Conservatory, have recently crected this handsome memorial to their 


former friend and master. 


The memorial is by Henry Hudson Hitson., 


Mr. Elson taught at the conservatory for forty years. 


The Magic of Details 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


Or all the fine arts, playing an instru- 
ment requires the most spontaneous action 
of mind and body, if not of soul. Hence, 
it is of utmost importance to study the 
best means to accomplish finished per- 
formance. Many better means may exist, 
but experience as student and teacher has 
taught that observing details in the printed 
music simultaneously with details of the 
instrument in use forms the magic of suc- 
cessful rendition of music. Of course, the 
performer must have thastered details 
singly before attempting to unite them. 

Enumeration of these details may help 
some readers. With electric flash the 
mind, through the eyes, must grasp (1) 
Notes, (2) Key Signature, (3) Time Sig- 
nature, (4) Tempo Signs, (5) Fingering, 
(6) Rhythm, (7) Accent, (8) Expression 
Signs, and, to crown all. (9) good tone or 
touch. Without the last requisite, all the 


‘ 


others 
hearers. 

The quantity and difficulty of musical 
signs to be grasped by the mind form a 
harder task than the rendition of them. 
The two make the science and art of 
music. Someone has called the science or 
knowledge the parent to guide art ot the 
child to right action. So science may ex- 
ist without art, but art is dependent upon 
science for its existence. 

The successful performer on an instru- 
ment must possess three essential charac- 
teristics—interest, understanding and mem- 
ory—working unitedly to attain successful 
rendition of a piece. What is known as 
“stage fright” is doubtless the temporary 
loss of one of these musical graces. 

In conclusion, observing details in play- 
ing becomes to the student a veritable 
sesame to treasures of sound, more desir- 
able than the riches which greeted the eyes 
of a wondering Aladdin. 


will prove useless for pleasing 


“Wy not more colle. 
American families?” I ask 
the cornetist, while we w. 
gether at the Shorham. 

“Meaning?” he queried, — 

“Why not family orchest 
families where there is 
also a playing member. P; 
even a violinist. But I k 
ily whose various member 
orchestra and gather tog 
tainment and profit. What 

“Lack of incentive,” 
plied succinctly. “It tal 
cnly to begin and keep u 


tra. I know of one su 
mother, a pianist, came © 
Gaye -¥ 


““You see,’ she anno i 
piano, my husband has 
our oldest boy has been 
cons for two years, and 
other boys to learn the co 
teach them?’ 

“I was stunned almost 
reply. As cornetist in th 
Land, and with my positi 
bert-Belasco Theater, I 
Besides, I had taught befo 
irregular and careless 
for me. ; 

“‘T can promise regula 
ance and regular daily 
Mrs. G. 

“Therefore I  consentec 
pressed by the mother’s earne 
the twins of ten appeared - 
was frankly disappointed. Th 
children! However, we 
cut that they had been tau 
notes well and knew tit 
boys proved bright and ene 
long they completed Gold 
to Cornet Playing. One 
pleted Arban’s Method. Tt 
the difficult airs and variatio 
nor have I heard him com 
necessary hard work, 

“The boys were given a 
for the cornet. The fam 
chestra collection. In time | 
ve op into a very interes 
chestra, giving themsel 
pleasure. 

“Returning again to. ou 
was the initiative of the m 
responsible for this orchest 
trained her boys to regular 
regular practice—valuable « 
ter what they become ev 
has not been a missed lessor 
a half years. However, | 
weeks’ vacation has been al 

“Another case comes 
certain father inspired his 
the idea of forming a fife 
He induced a civil war veter 
boy) to teach them the dru 
4-4, 3-4, 6-8, double dra 
They used drumsticks w 
table, with the promise of 
the beats had been well 
now have their drums. T 
the fife. Occasionally they 
and bazaars, as well as for 
time. a 


two sons. 
als and often receive paying 

“Collective music in famili 
ant possibility,” the cornetist 

It is more than a possibilit 
student. It is an opportun 
about instruments other than 
is particularly an invitation 
piano better. 

Why not foster the fa 
idea r : 


DE 
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Each Article in this Series Is Independent of the Foregoing Articles 


_ SONATA XVII (Dramatic) 

Op. 31, No. 2, in D Minor 
METHING more serious you cer- 
tinly have here; the startling variety 
ad passionate power of the material 
« earned it the appropriate, if un- 
itic, name here given. The unex- 
changes of time recall those in the 
atic,” but are much bolder and 
unconyentional. As usual, the nota- 
aves much to be desired in the mat- 
> clearness. The opening measure, 
stance, loses half its power if played 


1ose who allow their eyes to guide 
go so far as to play F¥ instead of 
the turn in the sixth measure. They 
aware that until about 1830 a small 
-sharp or double-flat was never 
1 as an ornament; the engraver does 
pear to have possessed the tools. In 
‘esent case the single sharp is used 
old-fashioned sense of “sharpen the 
note.” The lower note being nor- 
F sharp, the # raises it to Fx. But 
sical person should not need more 
he plain a». F# is as impossible as 


‘spread chord at 7 is played like the 
ne, but I should make a trifle less of 
iole phrase. The eighth-note passage 
follows is exceedingly difficult. It 
of course, be played with a change of 
on each repeated note, and where a 
2 of hand can be managed it is a 
Telief. Klindworth adapted this de- 
w the 13th to 16th measure. It is so 


1in most modern editions, but I find 
llowing a great help for 9 to 12. 


duet” passage at 21, some players 
Wer, taking the treble voice with 
-hand; but I do not advise this— 
1 30—as it entails the use of the 
ustain the bass, and this blurs 
ly on a good piano. There is 


no difficulty in changing the triplet ac- 
companiment from one hand to the other. 
At 42 be sure you change fingers at the 
repeated eighth-notes, or all is ruined. At 
55 and 57 accustom yourself, 
swift the pace, to mentally count 


however 


two, three, four, one, two, three, four, 


Otherwise, in your haste you will clip the 
time. Also observe the very sudden 
changes of tone at 63, 69 and 75. The re- 
peat of this part is not usually played; it 
detracts from the dramatic character. 
Again, do not spoil the solemn measures 
of Largo by rushing at them. Each 1s 
played more slowly than the preceding, 
the arpeggio at 101 being taken very 
dreamily, with soft pedal. Do not forget 
to make a “breath-pause” after the pause 
in 102. Then start off suddenly and 
really ff. Here, of course, the left hand 
crosses the right each time. Be careful in 
this tremolo (as in that at 21) to accent 
slightly the second beat of the empty 
meagures, else the triplets will try to turn 
themselves into twos. Just mark a little 
stress in these places and it will keep you 


Should the change in the work of the 
left hand at 123 and 124 make you liable 
to miss the important bass notes, it can be 
facilitated thus: 


Observe the point at 134, where the two 
hands, having played a passage for 9 meas- 
ures in unison, now go back to back. At 
141 I should not play the small no‘es of 
the right hand too lightly. Give them 
about the value of a dotted half-note. 

The gloomy bass passage sounds much 
better if it continues its course by taking 
the octave lower at 145. This brings us to 
the lowest CZ of the piano (unavailable 
to Beethoven), which is added to the arpeg- 
gio of the Largo. At 149 there needs to 
be a complete pause before proceeding with 
what should have been marked “QOnast re- 
citativo” instead of with Beethoven's am- 
biguous words “With expression—simply.” 
These four measures need to be played in 
imitation of the manner in which an oper- 
atic artist would sing in a dramatic scena 
where the music is interrupted by a re- 
flection of this kind. 


Ex.7 


CN Quasi recit. 


My Jife is o- ver; ‘tis past en- 


Ive 


dur- ance Jost my Eu-ri - di- ce! 


For the proper delivery of this and the 
succeeding phrase it is almost necessary for 


the performer to have some such words in 
his head in order to feel the necessary free- 
dom of measure. 

In resuming the fempo at 163, see that 
you do résume it and do not make a wild 
skirmish. Players sometimes divide the 
arpeggios up between the hands, but this 
should be done with care, if at all. They 
lie quite easily for the right hand, and it 
is quite enough to play the Bb in the 
middle of 169 and 170 with the left. At 
178-9 take the G# in the right hand with 
the thumb; it is stronger to make it corre- 
spond with the previous phrase. Similarly, 
I should have advised you to do with the 
D# at 46-7-8. At 193 Beethoven was un- 
able to make the treble part go up to Bb 
and got out of the difficulty very ingen- 
iously, so much so that one hesitates to 
alter it. In many modern editions both 
versions are given. 


There is nothing further to comment 


GID 


upon until the cut-off crescendo at 
Make the most of this effect. The follow- 
ing left-hand broken chord is difficult to 
keep pp, the turn-under at the end of each 
measure being uncomfortable. Of course, 
the right-hand could assist, either by play- 
ing the last two eighth-notes of each meas- 
ure (you are holding down the pedal) or 
the first one (not so good); but it would 
have to be done very lightly and neatly, 
the pace being so great. Take a good 
breath before the final chords. 

The Adagio is so orchestral in character 
that Beethoven has troubled himself very 
little as to which hand is to play which 
notes, and wholesale alterations are advis- 
able. Be sure you count six in the opening 
measure (and also at 3), else you will clip 
the time. At 5, wait until you have counted 
the 5th eighth-note before you start the 
run up. The trill at 8 begins, of course, 
upon D, and you will find it better to let 
the left hand take the three lower notes 
as a spread chord; you will get a nicer 
trill, 


Accept the assistance of the left hand 
on the last beat of 9 and in all similar 


places. The turn in 10, being on a dotted 
note, comes as here indicated, and not later. 
So, of course, do those in 12 and 14. 

The three broken octave bass notes in 


17, would have explained themselves better 
they 


had been written as grace-notes. 


They .are in imitation of drum-rolls and 
should be played as light and swiftly as pos- 
sible, counting two to each main note. When 
we come to 23, broadly built persons will 
find the crossing over of the left hand diffi- 
cult, or even impossible. The easier way 
is to exchange the work of the hands 
(this alternative is given in some editions), 
being very careful to keep the harmonized 
melody smooth and unbroken. 


right hand played 


the 
exactly. like the notes in the left hand, 
whether there are two or three short notes. 

Be extra careful over the little scale at 
the end of 30, playing with a quick finger- 


The C’s in are 


staccato and a microscopic breath-pause 
where the crescendo is cut off; then it 
makes a very pretty effect. The middle 
notes of the right hand must be very sub- 
dued so as to allow the melody to stand 
out. At the end of 42 it seems only natural 
to make a slight rit., but let it be very 
slight, with a tiny breath-puase to enable 
you to start the return in comfort. 

The ornamentation to the subject, which 
now presents itcelf, has been written by 
Beethoven quite regardless of convenience 
to the player. There is more than one way 
of dividing it up between the hands, but 
the best is 


oe te 
53-54 go 


Measures the same, and in 

nearly the same, ven‘uring to dispense wi 
the repeated notes on the 2nd eighth-note 
in the left hand, which spoil the rhythm 
and were only written because Beethoven 
mistrusted the sustaining power of his 
pedal. 

There is nothing else to trouble® about, 
save the left-hand fingering of the broken 
chord arpeggios at 56-8. The thumb will 
have to go on Ff and other uncom fortable- 
nesses—anything to keep the 
smooth. In the Coda the octave-melody 
cannot be properly legato unless the left 
land gives some assistance, thus: 


55 
th 


passages 


I suppose it is superfluous to remind you 
that the trill in 100 begins on Eb, but that 
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in 101 begins on A to avoid anticipating 
the key-note. The last measure of all is 
quite odd and Beethovenish. 

The finale is marked Allegretto, but 
nearly always played Presto. I do not know 
whether Beethoven sprinkled in so many 
difficulties to prevent people from rushing 
it, or whether his heart misgave him for 
the formidable task he was setting. (See 
particularly 70, 71 and 298-9.) But the 
remarkably even flow of the movement 
certainly urges the player to lay it out on 
a grand scale. Anyhow, tiresome though 
the arpeggios may seem, if played “one- 
two-three,” they must be practiced thus at 
first. Keep before you the tendency of the 
right hand-hand thumb to emphasize his 
note, which is not on the beat. The middle A 
of the left hand, indicated to be sustained, 
was really thus written only in order to 
impress the player that the whole arpeggio 
is to be legato. Beethoven had not yet 
learned to trust to the pedal for this kind 
of thing. Make the most you can of the 
cresc. dim. at 10-15. 

Count three at 23 and 27 to keep your 
time steady, and do not be afraid to make 
a break for the huge skip at 30. The 
cross-accent passage at 43 needs a distinct 
accent on the first of every measure and 
the mordents must not fall into mere triplets. 


f) : Bes 
—-_- aaa) TS a ee Sa 
pe +4 


es a on | 
ra 


The three notes must be crushed to- 
gether and take the least possible time. 
This fingering “2, 4, 3,” and wiping action 
on the keys will bring it off. The left- 


THE immense progress of the twentieth century has 
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hand part, from about 57 to 90 is very try- 
ing, and the 5th finger must be occasionally 
assisted by the 4th and 3rd. 

a 


Ex.45 5 


cosa 


The most difficult part is 81 and 82, 
which is best fingered thus: 


Ex.16 
4 


Endeavor to keep the upper notes as 
smooth as though they were written with 
eighth-note tails. 

In the middle of 94 (the measure which 
ends the first part) there must be a per- 
ceptible “breath-pause” whether you are 
making the repeat or not. A slight accent 
on the third sixteenth-note of every four at 
99 to 100 will keep the left hand 
steady; and, of course, you will perceive 
that in 110 the left hand takes his turn 
at being the leader for eight-measures and 
must be rather prominent. This exchange 
of interest is made several times, until, with 
short cut-off ff the first subject reappears 
in Bb minor. At 159-168 is a long cre- 
scendo that wants to be nicely graded. 
Following this (169-173) are four meas- 
ures in which the treble goes A to Gf, 
G# to A. This can be made to sound as 
directed only if the fourth finger can play 
the G#. To play both notes with the fifth 
spoils the slur. At 199 the right-hand has 
sixteen measures all to itself. It is usual, 
however, to play the four notes marked sf 
with the left-hand; and I find that the 
effect of weakening and slackening of the 
passage can be materially assisted by hand- 
ing over measures 511-514% to the left 
hand. 


For example, . 


We then come to the real return, which 
runs as before until 233, where the curious 
diminished third interval fails to appear, 
and we take another turning, into Bb. The 
modulating passage takes us through F 
minor, C minor and G minor, to the domi- 
nan: of D minor, where we reach the 
second subject, the second half of which 
Becthoven was obliged to cut off the top. 


Ex.19 


There is no virtue here in preserving his 
mutilated version. Most editions give 
both. There is nothing further to draw 
attention to until 381, where the composer 


Musical Instruments of Yesteryear 


By Paul Stengel 


has put in a quite needless diffier 
surely a little thought would 
mounted. Instead of the anes 
skip of a tenth 


4 


or simply a third in the left han 

Finally, I believe that, had he had 
hearing, he would hate cancelled the ; 
den piano in the third measure from 
end, fond as he was of this effect, ] 
too late for it, and the movement want 
end “with a bounce” as the showmen | 
But the chromatic scale in 382-3 i ano 
strong reason for not turning 


into Presto. And don’t you forget it 


Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s Artal 


1. What gives. appropriateness. to. 
litle of this sonata? 

2. When did the double-sharp 2! 
double-flat come into use, and how y 
their places formerly filled? 

3. Why is the repeat of the “first grc 
of this sonata usually omitted? 

4. What is the general character of 
Adagio? 

5. What is the chief characteristic of 
last movement, and on what scale sh 
ils interpretation be planned? 


markedly influenced, if not revolutionized, the produc- 
tion and construction of musical instruments. To con- 
vince the uninitiated it is only necessary to compare a 
present day flute with its ancestor. The modern Concert 
Flute of the “Boehm” family, with its acoustically cor- 
rect ring-key system, relegates the simple scale flute, of 
the time of Frederick the Great, to the scrapheap. The 
same holds good in comparison with the old-fashioned, 
weak-toned Spinet, and the modern masterpiece of me- 
chanical genius, the Concert Grand Piano. 

Here we have an instrument which, at the touch of one 
finger, sets in motion fifty different mechanical parts, all 
working in unison, to produce instantly the desired tone. 
The mathematical conclusions are really staggering when 
we consider that the player of the piano uses not one, but 
all the fingers of both hands, most of the time, while 
playing. And how much greater is the difference in the 
evolution of the organ. .The concert organ of to-day, 
with its electro-pneumatic keyboards, cannot be compared 
even remotely with its forbears. The tonal combinations 
and orchestral possibilities of this modern instrument are 
hard to imagine. 

Now we come to the traditional exception that proves 
the rule—the violin. This instrument is the very soul and 
foundation of the orchestra. The instrument in its me- 
chanical application is the very same as has been handed 
down to us by such masters as Stradivari, Amati, Guar- 
nerius, Gasparo da Salo, and others. Its position stands 
unchanged, unchallenged, and it has withstood success- 
fully all attempts at “improvement.” 

However, there was (before the advent of jazz) a point 
in favor of the instruments of bygone days; that is, a 
ereat number of types in each family. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century a great change came in the world 


Elaborate plans are now being made to expand the interest and size of Tue Erupr during the coming months. 
interest to the musical home are being especially prepared for carly publication, by leading authorities in all parts of the musical world. 


of tonal ideals. Up to that time the tonality of orchestral 
instruments had been rather limited and weak. A de- 
mand came, not from the concert-going class alone, but 
from the performers as well, for a greater range and 
stronger tonal quality in musical instruments, and, as is 
always the case, where there is a demand, there is a sup- 
ply. Unfortunately, a number of beautiful though pecu- 
liar instruments faded slowly into oblivion. There is 
really nothing that can equal the simplicity and appeal- 
ing charm of the old fashioned Spinet, also known as 
Cembalo or Clavicymbel, or the almost extinct Viola da 
Gamba. Add to this the important role these instru- 
ments played in the musical and cultural art of their time, 
and their absolute essentialness for the true portraying 
of the scores as written in that time by the old masters, 
and you will find sufficient reasons to support and en- 
courage their resurrection and use. 

In the year 1709, Bartolommeo Cristofori of Padua, in- 
vented the Pianoforte, or Hammerclavier. A few decades 
later this instrument had superseded all its predecessors. 
It seems as if the construction of the amiable Paduan had 
sounded the death knell to the Clavicymbel and the Cem- 
balo. The Spinet managed to hold its own for some time, 
perhaps due to the preference of the old masters, who 
looked askance at the new intruder. The Cembalo and 
Spinet produced their tone by a mechanical plucking of 
the strings with quills or tungs of leather. The Clavi- 
chord required the touching of small brass-tangents upon 
its strings. 

The strong and far-carrying Pianoforte tone took the 
place of the thin and delicate clavichord tone. Haydn 
and Mozart finally wrote for the Pianoforte exclusively, 
while the Clavier works of Bach, Handel and the Scar- 
lattis were for and by the Clavicymbel. Owing to the 
exquisite taste and interpretative qualities of Madame 


ments and to enjoy their peculiar romana timbre. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth centiag 3 ‘V 


fore iy dint of sheer beauty oF tone and adage 
solo passages, it is to be regretted that at ie 
strument is almost unknown, save to the studet 
tiquity. 

_ Another string instrument, the Lira. da Gam’ 


former, fell into discard long before the adve 
Viola da Gamba. Another member of the Gam 
the Viola d’amore, held sway during the Rocaco 
Tt was a favorite solo and chamber instrument 
of its metallic strings ence the fingerboar 


in the hands of an are a powerful swayer 0 
emotions. Sweet and pathetic passages wef 
adapted to it. Its companion, the Viola di B 
which Haydn wrote 175 pieces, enjoyed the sal 
larity and later neglect. 

Entire families of brass instruments haven 
gone. The Key Horn, Serpent and Ophicleid 
man Sordunen, Rackette and Shalmeien, are 
ments of the past. The Oboe, English Horn 
are some which have stood the test of time. 
valve instruments of the latest make are impt 
over the old style rotary valves. Rotary valve 
used in Europe, especially in France and Germ 
Slide Trombone, like the Violin in its class, sta 
and alone. It has been handed down to us 
fundamentally, just as it was first used in th 
century, when it became popular. 


New and fresh features 0] 


E PEDAL is probably the least 
inderstood adjunct in the produc- 
ion of effects in piano playing, 
the same time the most interest- 
-é employed in securing variegated 
on. Its proper use makes a beauti- 
, more beautiful, a velvety tone 
Jvety and a sonorous tone more 
;. It aids in punctuatirg the read- 
a composition, in phrasing, in 
dynamic effects, in creating 
il nuances and in developing rhyth- 
ance. It makes legato passages, 
otherwise would sound semi-de- 
flox smoothly. It aids in sustain- 
ss for a longer period than would 
be possible. 
s life and body to a composition. 
bring out the intent of the com- 
id the individuality of the per- 
It gives power where added 
is necessary and yet retains the 
sonority. It adds the softness and 
wing roundness so much desired 
passages. In short the prop- 
he pedal makes a performance 
of beauty, while its improper use, 
th the same finger execution, pro- 
| performance of mediocrity, and 
aembered only as an example of 
t to emulate. 

‘y to the more or less accepted 
“he main purpose of the pedal 
to make tones sound louder. The 
at the pedal is known as the “loud 
and its employment results in a 
at increased volume of tone, has 
an erroneous impression of loud- 
However, considerable effort is be- 
‘se to correct this idea. Most 
on the subject decry the use of 
m “loud pedal” and favor in its 
he term “damper pedal” because it 
lates and regulates the mechanism 
sing and lowering of the dampers 
he strings. In a performance in 
the pedal is perfectly employed the 
ner produces even his ppp effects 
junction with the pedal; while his 
ssages have practically the same 
of loudness, with or without its 
ment. 


Augmentative Effect 
R IS IT the function of the pedal 
rx sonorous and velvety tones. 
uality of sonority is infused into 
uced tone by the manner in which 
mer strikes the string. It follows, 
an improperly struck string will 
tone of inferior quality which 
only intensifies by permitting all 
gs of the piano to vibrate in sym- 
with it. This error is then en- 
by the action of the sounding 
aking the inferiority more pro- 
he purpose of the pedal, then, is 
ate the sonority but to make the 
produced tone more sonorous, 
ety, more connected. Thus its 
ose is an augmentative one, that 
a greater degree of tonal ef- 
ble. 
of the power of this pedal to 
and enhance all effects, the pedal 
known as the magnifying pedal 
at way give the proper impression 
purpose. Calling it the “Loud 
akes one hesitate in employ ing 
passages where its employment 
essential to its use in fff pass- 
lling it the damper pedal brings 
| more erroneous idea of its pur- 
mind. This term with numerous 
results in a “dampening” effect 
@ tonal quality produced. Know- 
s the magnifying pedal, on the 
ad, explains its real purpose in 
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piano playing. It will remind the student 
to be extremely careful of his performance 
before he employs it, for his faults as 
well as his good points will be magnified. 

The most perfect pedaling will produce 
imperfect results if there should be lack- 
ing the necessary co-ordination with the 
upper part of the body in producing sono- 
rous tones, proper punctuation, phrasing, 
rhythm and so forth. 


Producing a Sonorous Tone 


E SHALL now take into considera- 

tion what constitutes a sonorous tone 

and how to produce it; what constitutes 

proper punctuation and how the magnify- 

ing pedal may infuse this superior quality 
into a performance. 

We all know that the pitch of a string 
is wholly dependent upon several very im- 
portant factors, such as the length and 
thickness of the string, the tension at 
which it is held in the piano and the nu- 
merical frequency of the vibrations caused 
by the striking of that string by a hammer. 
It is because the vibrations of a long string 
are proportionately less frequent than those 
of a short string that it produces a lower 
tone. In other words, a long string in 
vibration will produce a tone of a lower 
pitch than a shorter string in vibration 
under the same conditions. 

If a string were to vibrate as a whole 
and uniformly the produced tone would be 
known as a pure and simple tone. How- 
ever, a string never does vibrate as a 
whole, but in sections of different lengths. 
Though all sections vibrate simultaneously 
each section produces the tone peculiar to 
the numerical frequency of the vibrations 
of that section. 

If a string, for example C, is struck it 
will produce simultaneously numerous 
tones besides the tone proper to that string, 
which is called the “First Partial” “Prime,” 
or “Fundamental Tone.” The other and 
simultaneously sounding tones are called 
“Upper Partials” or “Overtones.” If 
the fundamental tone is C (as in sub- 
joined diagram) with a frequency ‘of 
sixty-four vibrations to the second, the 
second partial will sound an octave higher 
with one hundred and twenty-eight vibra- 
tions, and the third partial will be a fifth 
higher than the second with one hundred 
and ninety-two vibrations a second, and so 
on indefinitely. The frequency of the vi- 
brations of each succeeding upper partial 
is a multiple, in arithmetical progression 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, —, of the frequency of 
the first partial or fundamental tone. 

Example 1 gives a clear and definite 
idea of the upper partials which sound 
simultaneously with each fundamental tone 
together with the number of vibrations of 
the fundamental tone and cach of the 
upper partials. It also explains the com- 
plexity of the sounds produced by a single 
key depression. 


' 


7th | 


| 6th } 
448 } 
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All of the fifteen tones appear with a 
single depression of the lowest partial (C) 
in this diagram. By way of experiment 
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The Magnifying Pedal 


sound lightly the tone distinguished by the 
third or sixth partial until a good im- 
pression is made upon the ear, then after 
the sound has died away sound the low- 
est C and the G will again be heard with- 
in the tone C. 

It is the presence of these overtones in 
their proper proportions to the funda- 
mental tone which makes the tone one of 
sonority. You will notice that the lower 
partials bear a distinct harmonic relation 
to the fundamental tone. However, if the 
dissonant upper partials are excited to un- 
due proportions, that is, made unduly 
prominent, by an improper manner of key 
depression, the resultant tone is one of in- 
ferior quality. 


Proper Key Depression 


[2 US see what happens when the 
magnifying pedal is brought into 
play with a tone produced by an improper 
key depression. The dissonant upper 
partials, Nos. 7, 9, 14 and others, cause 
the strings in the piano which are in sym- 
pathy with those dissonant sounds to vi- 
brate more than they would ordinarily 
and so magnify the dissonance far beyond 
the desired proportions. 

Proper key depression is therefore of 
vital importance in producing a sonorous 
tone and in employing the magnifying 
pedal. To properly depress the keys the 
hand should maintain a natural position, 
in which the wrist is a trifle lower than 
the knuckles; the fingers should always be 
rounded and form the segment of a 
large circle and be held quite close to the 
keys. Each key should be depressed with 
a direct downward movement and ot with 
a squeezing or pressing movement. There 
must be in every finger action the all- 
essential quality of relaxation well bal- 
anced with firmness. Tones produced, in 
this manner will always contain all the 
overtones, consonant and dissonant, in 
their proper proportions, will therefore be 
sonorous, and with the use of the magnify- 
ing pedal, will be made still more beautiful. 


The Pedal and Punctuation 


EXT WE come to consider phras- 

ing and legato and staccato effects, 
all combined under the subject of punctua- 
tion. It is in this sphere that the magnify- 
ing pedal plays its most important role. 
To punctuate in music is to break up the 
composition into thought-groups. Most 
students carry the sound from one thought 
through to the next thought without the 
slightest cessation of sound between them, 
obviously an inferior interpretation. 

For instance, during his study of this 
article, at the conclusion of each thought 
or word group, the reader pauses. There 
is a period, be it for but a millionth part 
of a second, of absolute silence, the purpose 
of which is, first, to call attention to the 
fact that the end of one thought has been 
reached and, second, to give that thought a 
chance to sink in, as it were, before attack- 
ing the next. Let the reader try, for a 
test, repeating ‘any group of four or five 
sentences without the slightest pause be- 
tween them. He may get the idea con- 
tained in those sentences, but there will be 
something lacking in the reading. Carry- 
ing the sound of one thought or sound 
group into the next sound group in music, 
creates the same effect, an effect which, of 
course, must be avoided if the reading is 
to be superior. 

In separating thought or sound groups 
in piano playing perfect coordination of 
action from. both fingers and feet is de- 
manded. All the notes within the sound 
or thought group that make up a legato 
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passage must be so fingered that the pass- 
age will be executed with a perfectly 
smooth effect. The magnifying pedal is 
then employed in a manner that will main- 
tain the individuality and importance of 
each chord and yet augment and intensify 
the sonority and smoothness of the chord 
passage. Let us take for example the 
simple octave passage which follows, con- 
taining two sound groups. 


Ex.2 


Let us first employ a proper fingering which 
will enable us to execute the passage with 
a perfect finger-légato, there being at least 
three fingerings all of which are equally 
good. Next let us depress the keys, sound- 
ing the first octave which should be fol- 
lowed by an immediate depression of the 
magnifying pedal in a syncopated manner. 
Both keys and pedal should be depressed 
until only the fingers depress the second 
octave with a perfect finger-legato move- 
ment. At this juncture both octaves are 
heard for only a trifling part of a second, 
just the same as any other legato passage, 
when the pedal is again depressed in a 
syncopated manner after being permitted 
to rise for the shortest possible period of 
time. 

This rapid pedal release and depression, 
while the fingers still keep the keys of the 
second octave depressed, puts an end to 
the sound of the first octave and permits 
only the second octave to be heard and 
magnified by tie sympathetic vibrations of 
the other strings whose free vibratory 
powers have been restored by the raising 
of the dampers due to the second pedal 
depression. This procedure is followed 
with each succeeding octave to the end of 
the first slurred or sound group. Both 
bands and feet should be removed from the 
keys and pedal simultaneously just a trifle 
before the second slurred group is to be 
attacked. In attacking the second slurred, 
group, bring the hands down upon the keys 
and the foot down upon the pedal with a 
perfectly concerted movement. 

In an artistic employment of the magnify- 
ing pedal its use is closely connected with 
the manner of finger execution. Any treat- 
ment of the subject of pedaling which omits 
a careful discussion of the all-essential co- 
érdination of fingers and feet is lacking 
in thoroughness. In this article I have 
given only simple examples, which call for 
the same treatment as is given to even the 
most complicated problem. It is up to the 
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performer first, to separate his composi- 
tion into effective sound groups, and then 
introduce breathing spaces—opportunities 
for the listener to let the thoughts sink in 
—between all those thought or sound groups 
of tones. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Eisenberg’s 
__ Article 

1. What is the first consideration in 
the use of the Magnifying Pedal? 

2. What causes low or high pitch in 
a string? 

3. What are “overtones,’ and in what 
way may they cause an inferior quality of 
sound ? 

4. What is the position of the hand 
for proper key depression? 

5. Of what value is the pause in musi- 
a punctuation? 


On Always Progressing 


By Sid G. Hedges 


THERE is a real danger that every musi- 
Cian, particularly the teacher and the 
amateur, shall at some time arrive at a 
point in his musical development beyond 
which he does not, though he might, pro- 
gress. 

With the teacher’ this point is usually 
where music is adopted as a profession. 
Many young teachers assume that their 
education is completed when they first take 
pupils. The truth is that when they have 
reached the stage where they are qualified 
to teach others they have merely clambered 
on to the lowest rung of the professional 
ladder, and the whole of the varying grades 
of the teaching profession lie before and 
above them. 

The amateur is often satisfied when he 
can join some little orchestra, or accom- 
pany, or sing a song. He, similarly, has 
merely reached the lowest level at which 
it is permissible to perform in public. 

Every musician shoul@aim at being al- 
ways progressive. But there is an addi- 
tional and more serious reason why study 
and practice should never cease. 
are discontinued, the musician will retain 
not even the'standard he has reached; his 
ability will deteriorate. 

Rubinstein, the great pianist, once de- 
clared that if he ceased practicing for one 
day the bad effect would be noticeable to 
himself; if he ceased for two days his 
acquaintances would see a difference; and 
if three days passed without practice every- 
one would notice it. 

There is no age at which progress be- 
comes impossible, but it must be remem- 
bered that musical progress does not consist 
in increase of finger dexterity alone. It 
has many aspects; appreciation of music, 
theoretical knowledge, musical history, a 
knowledge of composers, compositions and 
particular instruments, and so on. 

Study should be planned as systemat- 
ically throughout one’s lifetime as in the 
earliest days. It is not:necessary to con- 
tinue regular lessons indefinitely when one 
has reached a really high standard of tech- 
nic. Some people, however, have occa- 
sional lessons ,throughout their life; and 
this seems a most sensible plan. Even 
fifteen minutes daily practice will be suf- 
ficient to keep one constantly progressing. 

It has been said that “sticking to a thing 
means success.” Therefore, no musician 
who keeps up his daily practice need as- 
sume that any piece of music will always 
remain outside his powers of performance. 


“There is a prevalent opinion that music 
is for women and effeminate men, that men 
lose their masculinity if they confess a 
love for music. I love music and I think 
I have held on pretty well to the mascu- 
line side of my nature.’—Cuarites M. 
SCHWAB. 
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free, 


If they _ 


Lessons Away from the Piano 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


THE CHIEF requisites of these lessons 
are an observant eye and an imagination, 
both of which can be instilled by a herent s 
patience and perseverance. 

When counting becomes jerky and un- 
even, even with a metronome, stop the 
pupil’s playing for an instant and have 
him listen to the clock tick. Let him 
understand that the metronome does for 
music practice what the clock does for the 
household. If the latter ticks too quickly 
or too slowly, if it ticks unevenly, the whole 
family suffers: meals are delayed; bed-time 
is put ahead; everything is out of order. 
The same disorder occurs in a piece of 
music when the time is not kept correctly. 


Watch the Hammock 


When stiff, unyielding arms and hands 
refuse to relax, the sight of a hammock 
hanging on the veranda swayed gently by 
the summer air and weighted in the mid- 
dle by a book will prove enlightening. 
Also, if the pupil’s sense of rhythm is un- 
developed, the hammock will again be use- 
ful, this time, however, with the book 
removed and the child placed in it. With- 
out touching the ground beneath with his 
feet, let him swing himself. It will not 
take long for him to feel and understand 
that the motion of the hammock is gen- 
erated by his own muscular impulse at 
definite intervals. This same impulse 
should guide and govern his fingers when 
he plays. 

When this is clearly understood, have 
him draw his feet up into the net and “let 
the old cat die.’ When the hammock 
swings by itself with the momentum he 
has given it, explain to him that this is the 
unconscious manner in which the 
fingers should perform the rhythm of 
music when it has been completely mastered 
by the mind and muscles which lie behind 
those fingers. 

One day some small fingers remained 
glued to the keys. Like the soft coal 
smoke on a foggy morning they seemed 
unable to rise. In a moment of despair 
an obliging daddy-long-legs walked slowly 
across the piano lifting his legs high in the 
air at every step. No more words of 
remonstrance or explanation on raising 
fingers were needed that day. 


Listening to Echoes 
If a child’s mind and ears seem closed 


to every kind of tone-color, instead of try-- 


ing to illustrate the point on the piano, take 
him for a walk. Lead him to a spot where 
there is an echo and let him hear his own 
voice repeated slowly, faintly and far away. 
Then take him to a brook or running 
stream. Let him listen to the water ripple 
over the small stones in the manner of 
scales well performed. Then lead him to 
the spot where the pool is deep and quiet 
and still, and remind him of soft, slow, 
deliberate chords. 

There is a whole fabric of harmony in 
the trees and growing things. The lower 
tones are the roots buried in the bass, as 
in the ground; the middle voices of ac- 
companiment are like leaves and twigs with 
a beauty of their own; and, finally, the 
melody, is the fruit or flower, the consum- 
mation of music. 

Another comparison can be made by 
sounding a fifth on the piano and showing 
the child an empty vase, then sounding 
the same fifth with a third added and simul- 
taneously putting a rose in the vase. 

The keen association of ideas is one of 
the rare attributes of a child’s mind. The 
teacher cannot begin too early to associate 
tangible things with the idea.of music. 


Striking Wrong Notes 


By T. L. Krebs 


Ir you accidentally strike a wrong key, 
especially when playing from memory, do 
not let this minor slip distress you to the 
extent that your mind dwells upon this mis- 
hap. In the first place, use your utmost 
endeavor to avoid such accidents; but when 
the slip has once been made put it behind 
you, so that you can concentrate your 
thoughts on what is still before you. 

If you are a pupil playing before other 
pupils, remember that, while you have 
studied this composition for weeks, per- 
haps even months, and therefore are in- 
stantly conscious of the slip when a wrong 
note is struck, those of your fellow-pupils 
who have not studied the same composition 
as intensively as you have studied it will 
scarcely notice a wrong note here and there. 
If they are keen enough and attentive 
enough to hear these slight blunders, they 
will have musical insight enough to know 
how easily even the most conscientious 
player may make a slip. They will surely 
make allowances accordingly. 

Do not get the notion that the great 
artists, before the largest and most critical 
audiences, never play wrong notes. I doubt 
whether any of them, from Paderewski 
down through the entire line, ever finishes 
an evening’s recital without some wrong 
notes pricking their musical consciences, 
when in the privacy of their own chamber 
they review the happenings of the day. 

It is said of Rubinstein, one of the great- 
est of the great pianists of modern times, 
that he remarked on one occasion, when 
someone complimented him on the excel- 
lence of his performance of that evening: 
“If I could have taken all the wrong notes 
I played and strung them together, I would 
have had almost enough notes for another 
recital.” 

We should never condone or look lightly 
upon the playing of wrong notes, nor on 
any kind of carelessness in our musical 
work. We should always strive for clear- 
ness and cleanness in our playing. But ifa 
slip occurs in a public or private recital we 
should not brood over. the mishap, and 


through such brooding and fretting over ~ 


what has happened run the risk of falling 
into much more serious blunders. Here the 
trite saying may well be applied: ‘“‘There’s 
no use crying over spilt milk.” But be care- 
ful in the first place not to spill the milk. 


Bach at the Organ 


MakrncG allowance for the fact that the 
following was written evidently before, the 
advent of the modern electric keyboard with 
its extreme delicacy of touch, we get an 
interesting picture of Bach at the organ 
keyboard from A. Pirro’s “Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, Organist.” 

“As to the character of organ touch, no 
change has taken place in the last two cen- 
turies. Possibly at the time of Bach the 
keys of the pedals were slightly different 
from those of our day; undoubtedly in his 
youth he made much less use of the heel 
than of the toe, since the pedal-keys were 
extremely short. But he soon recognized 
the necessity of perfecting the bass key- 
board of the organ both by extending its 
compass and by lengthening the pedal-keys 
to their present dimensions. 

“He played with the body inclined 
slightly forward, and motionless; with an 
admirable sense of rhythm, with an abso- 
lutely perfect polyphonic ensemble, with 
extraordinary clearness, avoiding extremely 
rapid tempi; in short, master of himself, 
and, so to speak, of the beat, producing an 
effect of incomparable grandeur. 

“His contemporaries speak enthusias- 
tically of his exquisite taste in the com- 
bination of registers, and of his manner of 
treating them, at once so uiexpected and 
original.” 


Ir 1s essential that the voice 
comfortable in a song to. } 


= 
In any case he is apt to devak yr 
ness in anticipating a note b 
power. Yet there will be no 
no strain if he will but give att 
the proper key. a 

When a singer is obliged to 
own accompaniments he shoul 
lower key, for the sitting postt 
give the singer as full an op 
breathe as the standing position, e 
other considerations of the key 
to sing should be given ee 
the student very early in his « Care 


co 


The Man from Mars on} 


By Andrew Schramm 


Tue MiInp 

Is like a machine 
Grinding out 

A 

Useful 

Product: 

And music is = 
The il 
Oil 
Which makes the machine 
Run 

Well 

And Be 
Wear ’ i 
Long. — 
Some machines ode 
Have 
Dull ai 
Blades, 

Others grind out 
Useless 

Articles. 

But all machines require 
Oil if A 
Or they will not last ae 
Their a 
Allotted a 
Period 

Of 

Time. 

A poor grade of 
Oil 

Is better than no oil. 
There is a 


New 

Oil 

Called = 
Jazz. im 
This oil has not yet eee 
Established y 
A > 
Satisfactory _ 
Reputation ; Ps 
But od 
It 
Is is 
Oil. - 
The finest oil is 

Classical 

Oil. 


Some kind of oil 
Is necessary 

To every 
Machine; 

And some kind of 
Music 

Is necessary 

To every 

Mind. 


In art, there is no news; @ 
were news, there could never be dt 
for the substance of art is lifes 
Grew. ; 


I$ DOES Fate knock at the 
or.” With this phrase, attrib- 
red to Beethoven by Schindler, 
terizd the stentorian motive 
ns the corner-stone of the mighty 
of the grandest monuments 
ain of symphonic music. A\I- 
truth of Schindler’s statement 
questioned, the reputed utter- 
Axed itself to this symphony in 
as well as lay circles so 
give rise to the not infrequent 
of the master work as “The 
hony.” At all events its com- 
the character of the work and 
$0) lly with the life experience of 
aster, himself so familiar with the 
ess raps of Fate, that it is generally 
ed as being in unison with the key- 
f the symphony. 
; work i is not an example of program 
: it is not based upon a synopsis or 
‘the characterization of subjects. 
wt of interpretation has today out- 
the stage in which every great work 
; kind must have its “hero.” Yet, it 
mated by such tremendous Udy 
mal intensity and activity as to point 
ae deeper and more tangible signifi- 
ha the abstract character of abso- 
The convulsive throbs, the dra- 
accents, the tremendous forcefulness 
titanic strains, all bespeak the inten- 
eeles of Man with Fate. It is 
from life with life’s outward 
d inward conflicts. 
hoven sympathized deeply with man’s 
ne for freedom—political, re- 
; and, particularly, expressional. The 
. element in this symphony, with its 
; from life, is the point of contact 
on this music and the hearer, and ex- 
"alley its hold on the musical pub- 
yr the Fifth is nowadays the most 
tly performed of Beethoven’s sym- 


| pe 
les 


Romantic Elements. 
E EXPRESSIONAL status of the 
vork places it in the realm of roman- 
sic, Its fundamental spirit overhangs 
ork as a whole. This does not ex- 
the variety demanded by every work 
of ‘such dimensions as the symphony ; 
contrasts are kept within the 
of an all-prevading unity. 


place of the Scherzo, as it has 
designated, although not called 
composer. 

of resignation of the Andante, 
a recuperative spell after the 
st movement, the jubilant emer- 
the Finale from the mysterious 
third movement, signalizing the 
Man over Fate as well as the 
of the brief passage from the 
ent in the midst of the Finale: 
eatures are symptoms of the 
of spirit that prevades the 
The appearance of the 


ovement in certain parts of 
ny further betokens this fun- 


th Symphony” was completed 
in the early part of 1803, 
Mminated: in the master’s nd 
ave years. It was first per- 
jenna on December 22, 1808. 


BEETHOVEN COMPOSING THE “FIFTH SYMPHONY” 
From a Sculpture by Francesco Jerace 


Analysis 

IKE A BOLT of tremendous power 
the motive (of Example 1), is flashed 
by all strings and both clarinets, the 
latter in unison with all violins. This 
is the fundamental motive of the first 
theme of the first movement and is 
often designated as the Fate Motive, a 
designation which will be employed in 
this analysis, though without program- 
matic intent. It is singular in its brevity, 
consisting of but four notes. But what 
immense force is concentrated in it! Of 
elemental strength is the harmonic bare- 
ness of the massive unisons with the 
intensity of the great body of strings, 
requiring no reinforcements by the brass. 
How imperious the long hold on the E 
flat! The repetition of the motive a 
tone lower in measure 3 releases the 
motive in measure 6, where it passes 
softly from second violins to violas, 
thence to’ first violins. A derivative of 
the Fate Motive arising from this ani- 

mated conversation is the following: 


Ex.2 


Inversion 


which suddenly leads to a momentary 
stand of the whole orchestra on the dom- 
inant in measure 21. 

A stentorian call of the Fate Motive 
ff by nearly full orchestra, in the follow- 
ing three measures, on A-Flat and F, is im- 


peiled downwards through the strings 
soon joined by wood-wind. This leads 
to a sudden rise to a great height of ex- 
pressional power. In this passage the 
strong rhythmic impulse develops new 
melodic formations : 


Rising steadily in a great crescendo 
with those vehement and hammering ac- 
cents so typical of Beethoven, this pas- 
sage culminates in the magnificent climax 


of the first theme, the first violins 
precipitating the Fate Motive down the 
harmony sustained by the wind instru- 


ments. 
pz° M THE glorious heights of this 
magnificent climax, involving the 
whole orchestra, both horns in unison 
sound the Fate Motive, now in E-flat 
major (measure 59), like a great pre- 
emptory summons. In response the first 
violins intone the gentle melody of the 
second theme, reiterated successively by 
clarinet and flute. 


Second Theme 


Sua bassa 
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By VICTOR BIART 
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Throughout its brief course this theme 
is shadowed by an altered version in the 
bass strings of the Fate Motive, which, 
however, retains its characteristic rhythm. 
This motive pursues the melody of the 
second theme in its upward trend until 
it reaches the Codctta group, beginning 
with measure 94, with which the Exposi- 
tion reaches its final climax. The clos- 
ing phrases in E-flat, with the Fate 
Motive bounding down the intervals of 
the tonic harmony in the wind _ instru- 
ments, and the repeated cadences (dom- 


inant-tonic) complete the Exposition. 
The frequent presence of the Fate 
Motive, if only in its rhythmic form, 


establishes a basis of unity for the entire 
Exposition, and thus for the whole move- 
ment. 


Development or ‘‘Working Out’’ 


N THE WORKING-OUT - section 

the clarinets and horns in unison, 
fortissimo, announce the Fate Motive as 
the subject for discussion. It is eagerly 
seized upon by all strings in unison, then 
passed from one of their respective 
groups to the other, the clarinet taking 
part in the discussion. The variant 
shown in Ex. 2, with its inversion and 
other melodic transformations, is also 
subjected to extensive treatment. 

The familiar long chords (each oc- 
cupying an entire measure) passing back 
and forth between the wind and stringed 
instruments effect a lull after the pound- 


ing of the Fate Motive, which ‘also 
appears in the form which it assumes 
in introducing the second theme. To 


some writers this quiet passage is a mo- 
ment of panting exhaustion in the great 
conflict. 

After this respite the Fate Motive is 
resumed with renewed ‘strength and 
rising to a towering height of power, 
crashes into the Recapitulation. 


Recapitulation 


ERE THE whole orchestra takes 

part in hurling forth the Fate 
Motive (measure 248). During the halt on 
the Dominant of C-minor in measure. 268 
the oboe, standing out alone, utters a 
poignant plaint. The course of the theme 
is thereupon resumed in traditional man- 
ner, the second theme accordingly appear- 
ing in C-major. 

Nowdays the call which ushers in this 
theme, though written for bassoons, is 
played by the horns which are far more 
suitable for it but which, in Beethoven’s 
day, were impracticable at this point. 

The triumphant Closing-Group is fol- 
lowed by a most dramatic coda (beginning 
in measure 374) which Beethoven had so 
extended and to which he had given such 
prominence in the ‘“Eroica.” In the be- 
ginning of this Coda the Fate Motive— 
at least in its rhythmic form—is alternately 
thundered back and forth between the wind 
and strings. It rises to a tremendous 
height of all dominating power in measures 
479 and 481. Its gigantic force is felt 
even in this day of the “heavy artillery” 
orchestra. 

Two soft phrases ending with a weak 
cry from the oboe follow to be crushed 
by the whole orchestra hammering out the 


motive, now in cadential capacity, with 
ruthless power. Fate now stands as the 
conqueror. 

Andante 


N THIS movement the master reaches 
those heights of sublimity so typical 
of him. The spirit of resignation uns 
derlying the first theme seems to be a nate 
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ural sequel to the emotional storm of the 
first movement. We do not have to turn 
to the brilliant palette of the modern com- 
poser for beauty and variety of orchestra- 
tion, for this master work abounds in both. 
How aptly are the celli and violas chosen 
for the richness and gripping intensity of 
the stream of tone that they are to draw 
out in the wondrous and noble melody of 
the first theme, with its proud, striking 
rhythm! 

The movement consists of two themes 
and variations and is in four sections and 


a coda. The first theme begins as fol- 
lows: 
Bx.5 

Andante 


Violas and Celli 
. Loe 


po dolee. 


Of a sorrowful touch is the conclusive 
phrase that follows in the wood-wind, re- 
peated in modified form by the strings. 


Ex.6 


of this 
by the 


Corroborations of the ending 


phrase by wood-wind and then 
strings, round off the theme. 

The hymn-like second theme is hopeful 
in‘ character and begins as follows: 


Ex.7 


Andante con moto 
Clarinets and Violins 


The rhythmical identity of the opening 
motives of both themes will not escape 
notice. This feature pervades the second 
theme and concludes it. It is a bond of 
unity between both themes. 

The jubilant outburst of full orchestra 
in C-major foreshadows the spirit of 
the Finale. This episode (measures 29- 
38) is followed by a profoundly earnest 
passage with a suggestion of inquiry, of 
mystery, from which issues the second 
section. 

The second section extends from meas- 
ure 50 to measure 98. The melody of 
the first theme, still retained by violas and 
celli, is varied—also rhythmically—now 
flowing in smooth, even sixteenth-notes. 
All violins now join in the accompaniment, 
while the clarinet draws a line in its beauti- 
ful, warm color above the whole texture. 
The variation of the melody includes the 
corroboratory repetition of the cadence. 

The second theme returns with the same 
orchestration as in the first section, the 
only variation being furnished by the 
thirty-second notes in strings. The third 
section begins with measure 99 and extends 
to measure 185. It is, therefore, the 
longest section of the movement. The first 
theme here appears three times, first pre- 
senting the melody in meandering thirty- 
second notes in violas and celli below sus- 
tained E-flats in bassoon, clarinet and flute; 
the second time in first violins, to more 
active accompaniment; the heavy double- 
basses joining the celli in its third ap- 
pearance, beneath an animated &ccompani- 
ment by the entire orchestra. After the 
halt on the Dominant (E-flat) in measure 
123 follows the oft mentioned conversation — 
in the wood-wind, the opening motive of 
the first theme being uttered by the clari- 
net and answered by the bassoon. The 
well-known passage in thirds gliding in 

* contrary motion with flutes and oboes 
paired against clarinets, in which the 
strings evince a momentary interest, leads 
to the second theme now jubilantly pro- 
claimed by full orchestra. 

Noteworthy is the rhythmic transfor- 
mation of the initial figure of the themes 
in the following phrase: 


First Violins 


pin p 
which leads to a short development in 
wood-wind of the opening motive of the 
first theme, in solemn, funereal movement 
in A-flat minor. 

A brief “bridge” passage connects with 
the fourth section (beginning with meas- 
ure 185), in which the first theme passes 
by in magnificent stature, fortissimo, in- 
volving the whole orchestra. The coda 
begins at piu mosso (measure. 206), where 
the basson soliloquizes briefly on the open- 
ing of the first theme. Measures 225-226 


rise to exalted emotional expression: 


Ex.9 


S—~S 


after which clarinets and bassoons seize 
the first motive, to be joined by all strings, 
the entire orchestra now bringing the 
movement to its magnificent close with the 
ending of the first theme. 


Allegro 


HE THIRD movement takes the 
place of the scherzo which Beethoven 


introduced into the symphony—although 
Haydn had’ foreshadowed it. ~ Scherzo’ 
means “jest.” It is, therefore, the scene of 


merriment in sonata and symphony. But 
merriment would not comport with the 
profound earnestness that is the fundamen- 
tal mood of this symphony; it would con- 
flict with that spiritual unity that under- 
lies the master’s expressional scheme. 

Yet the composer would not omit this 
movement and deprive the symphony of 
this important member of its quaternary 
architecture. He, therefore, retains the 
movement that corresponds to the scherzo, 
with its characteristic features; the short 
measure (3-4), the more or less rapid 
tempo and the animated, vigorous, char- 
acter. An important element in this char- 
acter is the staccato notes. In the Princi- 
pal Subject, that in C-minor, there is a 
predominance of legato notes which gen- 
erally betoken less bounding activity than 
the detached ones. While the movement 
is, then, assigned to its place, the com- 
poser omits the designation scherzo and 
merely indicates it allegro. 

The subject is present, but adapted to 
its surroundings. The earnestness of the 
fundamental mood of the symphony ac- 
cordingly overcasts its opening phrases in 
the first of which the celli and double- 
basses enter stealthily under cover of the 
sombreness of the bass register. 


Ex. 10 
Allegro m.m, d= 96 


PP Celli; Double-basses an octave lower. 
String and Wood 
Dae ana at ae 


After the inquiring halt in measure 18 
the Fate Motive suddenly reveals itself 
in the horns in strongly pulsating triple 
metre. 


Ex.14 


a 


It then dominates practically the whole 
orchestra, leading it resolutely through 
the key of E-flat minor in which it ends 
in a semi-cadence. From the general or- 


chestral silence emerge the cell1 ana ineir 
double-bass consorts with the opening 


phrases of the first theme in their stealthy 
pianissimo, soon to gravitate back to the 
fundamental key. After a brief excursicn 
into F-minor, fortissimo, the theme leads 
to a new episode, with first violins in a 
carefree, vein. 


light, 


The climax in C-minor is suddenly and 


peremptorily silenced by the closing phrase, . 


piano. 
Trio 

HE NECESSARY contrast of the 

middle section, called the -trio, is 
effected by the bright key of C-major. 
Momentary relief from the all-prevading 
earnestness is provided by the running fig- 
ures of this contrapuntal section. The 
theme in the ponderous double-basses, 
paired with the celli, suggested to Berlioz 
“the gambols of elephants.” 


Bx. 13 


J Double-basses an octave lower 


The student of thematic treatment will 
appreciate the manner in which the master 
leads the Trio back into the Principal 
Subject. 

The latter now flits by in light staccato 
notes in the impressive stillness of a se- 
cretive pianissimo. All climax is avoided, 
which, if anything, heightens the won- 
drous mystery of the long passage begin- 
ning with the deceptive cadence on the A- 
flat in bass strings and leading directly 
into the Finale. Significant of the “poetic 
idea” underlying the whole are the soft 
raps on the kettle-drum, in the metre of 
the Fate Motive, which seem to conjure 
up the opening phrase of the present 
movement in the first violins. This mel- 
ody now dances its way right into the light 
of solution, though at first oblivious .to 
it. With the E-natural of C-major in the 
eighteenth measure from the end of the 
movement the first flicker of the light of 
solution appears. The abrupt crescendo 
with which the passage, and with it, the 
movement, culminates, leads mto the Fi- 
nale. 

Finale 


HIS MOVEMENT is an overwhelm- 


ing outburst of jubilation. It is like 
a spontaneous release of the pent-up 
emotions of joy and of triumph. Its joy- 


ful tones convince us that, in spite of all, 
Beethoven was at heart an optimist. His 
employment of the key of C-major in such 
instances always bespeaks this fact. This 
Finale, therefore, comes as an uplifting 
relief from the oppressive suffering of life. 
It furnishes a most refreshing climax to 
the work. 

Here the trombones make their very first 
appearance in the symphony. Their sten- 
torian tones add to the force and power 
of this great utterance of rejoicing. The 
double-bassoon and piccolo are also em- 
ployed for the first time in Beethoven’s 
symphonies, 

The latter further adds to the brilliancy 
of the glorious first theme, which opens 


_ as follows: 


Ex.14 
Allegro M.M.d=84 


A .  * 
weet oe ee es 


lempereur ! !” Brimming with thu. 
is also this subsidiary theme or 
clarinets, bassoons and horns, 


Ex.15 


The spirit of the movement is p 
along to the second theme, Which 
aphestse 


Ex.17 


which brings the Exposition to is to: 

The Development, or “working 
treats of the second theme. The str 
feature of this movement is th 
appearance of the passage from. fhe 
gro (third movement), beginning wit 
Fate Motive in its. triple-measure ; 
at the end of the Development and for 
its climax. It is soon banished, how 
by the exultant outbreak of “the ] 
pitulation. 

An instance of the extraordinary p 
inence of the Coda which begins w 
contracted form of the subsidiary tt 

Ex.18 


Bassoons, repeated by Hoawalll 


IS 


is the great acceleration, wher all b 
away from the tempo to rush inte 
Presto, in which the theme of the Cc 
and the first phrase of the first then 
the Finale in a precipitate S tretto brin 
work to its triumphant close. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Biart’s Ar 


1. Explain the sigue fies of; the ' 
Motive.” 

2. What striking figure describe: 
close of the first movement? 

3. What spirit pervades the first 1 
of the Andante? The Second theme? 

4. Why did not Beethoven “_ 
movement the Scherzo? 

5. What passages seem to Si 
the moment of panting exhausti 
first flicker of the light of solutu 


Enriching Perfect Tec 
With Understand 


By A. Lane Allan 


“Wat does it mean to you 
suddenly. 

The youngster who was strugs 
something to her obviously meat 
looked blank. ; 

Correct as to technic, very near 
as to time, but absolutely lackin 
she played for me a compos 
very title should bring out all the 
of which the human heart is capé 

The old but effective illus: 
nature—first the flash of light 
rumble of thunder, then the 
winter with its cold blasts, fo 
the gentle rains of spring and 
of colorful flowers—this served 
out the contrast that is required 
as much as in nature. Thereaft 
rather than the letter of perfecti 
her aim and reflected itself in he 
The joy of expression is perc 
listener as well as to pupil and 
well and quickly that it is ast 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


2 THE enlightenment of the many 
hho are not acquainted with this 
sgutiful instrument we would say 
e oboe—known in French as Haut- 
3a constituent of that branch of the 
ra termed the “wood-winds.” 
a member of the double-reed family 
tradistinction to that of the single 
of which the clarinet is the typical 
ntative, its tone being produced by a 
sisting of one leaf of wood, while 
e % the oboe, the reed consists of 
ooden leaves vibrating in contact 
ich other. 
oboe is a musical instrument of the 
antiquity, and evidences exist of its 
been in use in all parts of the 
from the earliest times. It is, in 
ie shawm mentioned in the Psalms. 
oboe in its then primitive form—the 
—was originally derived from a 
ubular reed with holes on the side 
when covered or uncovered by the 
—of course at the same time the 
being blown into it—made the 
of different pitch, a peculiar scale 
ir own, constituting the music of 
ne and greatly different from that 
;. The mouthpiece at the end was 
‘udely formed and consisted of two 
of thin reed lying near each other, 
vich, when blown through, by their 
ms produced the characteristic tone 
milar to that of to-day, but of a much 
quality. These pieces are tech- 
called the reed, and they exercise 
‘important function in the playing 
instrument. 


A Primitive Form 


¢ FIRST FORM of the oboe of 
ay musical value consisted of a 
* conical tube of wood with six 
nd the same number of keys, thus 
ing the full compass of the chro- 
cale. However, on this instrument 
ited musical results were possible to 
which early orchestration demon- 
by the simplicity of the parts that 
mitten-for the oboe found even in 
sic of the great composers. 

oboe as a real musical instrument 
ts origin to the French to whom 
attributed nearly all improvements 
instrument in bringing it from its 
tudity to its present state of per- 
Even in its playing it seems to re- 
French mouth to reach a perfec- 
tone quality: the failure to acquire 
the despair of those of us who 
‘ied, and without success, to reach 
a excellence. . 


A Popular Instrument 


BOE was employed as an or- 
1 instrument about 1720, and 
ime has been represented in all 
of the great masters, in which 
“most important and prominent 
JInfortunately, the lesser lights of 
he present day do not show this 
often omitting entirely the 
heir works, to their great ar- 


€ven the early playable forms of 
many changes have taken place, 
ditions and improvements have 
in the instrument. 

st of which the writer was 
was an instrument with a key 
newhat after the Meyer flute; 
vith characteristics of its own. 


The Oboe 


By DR. PERRY DICKIE 


Later on, for several years, we played on 
a style termed a military model, but for 
what reason we cannot quite understana, 
as the only difference was in some minor 
forms of a key or two. Later on, as- 
piring still higher, we became the owner 
of a conservatory model of the best French 
make, the excellence of which is recog- 
nized by all. This with its many keys and 
other additions enables the execution of 
technical work with comparative ease, 
which hitherto with the old system of fin- 
gering was executed only with the greatest 
difficulty, and was about impossible for one 
not having exceptional technical ability. 
With this instrument one can satisfy the 
vagaries of the modern composer in the 
very ugly and unmusical emanations that 
are served up to the public, which are as 
dry as dust and also difficult to execute, 
which makes the burden still greater, both 
to the player and to those who have to 
listen to him. 


Modern Neglect of Oboe 


URELY, we are not indebted to too. 


many of our modern composers for 
melodious or even interesting oboe parts 
in their works. One must look to the older 
French and Italian masters for ideal parts 
for the instrument that delight the ears of 
the player as well as the listener. In the old 
Italian operas, the oboe has parts to play 
that have not been even equaled by our mod- 
ern composers for showing off the instru- 
ment to its best advantage. As an example 
of the high esteem in which the oboe was 
held by Rossini, it is said that, when on 
his visit to England in 1823 to conduct his 
operas, he brought his own oboist with him 
to play the parts in his works. Thus was 
the oboe in the zenith of popularity for 
many years. 

Later on, indeed, it began to be neglected, 
that is, except in opera or _ large 
symphony orchestras. Here it was an 
absolute necessity for the effective render- 
ing of the orchestral ensemble and for 
it no substitute was available. Never- 
theless, although it has always been a com- 
ponent of the complete opera orchestra, still 
we remember in a prominent opera com- 


pany of some years’ past, which, by 
the way, gave New York the best operatic 
music it has ever had, the two oboes 


were placed in such a position under the 
stage, that not a sound could be heard from 
them, even when prominence was called 
for in the score. While—mark the differ- 
ence—on a recent visit to the opera in 
Paris, we noticed the oboe players seated 
by the side of the first violins, nearest the 
audience, from which the instruments were 
most plainly heard. 

The tone quality of the oboe is char- 
acteristically its own, indescribably sweet 
and reedy, penetrating and prominent, hav- 
ing a most delightful wail which is most 
plaintive when produced by a_ virtuoso, 
but which is not possible to the amateur. 


Unfamiliar Instrument 
O A VERY great number of the 
laity, the oboe js an unknown quan- 
tity, in fact, a sort of musical mystery, 
while there are not a few, even in the 
musical profession, whose ideas of the in- 


‘strument are decidedly hazy, to say the 


least. There are some very ridiculous 
ideas prevailing among musicians as to 
the supposed hazards that would ensue on 
attempting to play the oboe, almost as 


great as was attributed by the ancients to 
the terrors expected to be experienced by 
one who ventured beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules into the open sea, which was be- 
lieved to be infested by hideous monsters 
who destroyed all who ventured therein, 

As an example of the ideas held by some 
regarding the oboe; we were asked by a 
musician if playing the instrument did not 
make the hair fall out. Why he should 
have gotten such an impression as this, we 
cannot conceive, as we have not observed 
any greater amount of baldness among oboe 
players than among those of other instru- 
ments. There is also a popular impres- 
sion that playing the oboe has a disastrous 
effect upon the brain, and therefore en- 
dangers one’s sanity. This question we 
have been asked frequently, and to this 
we have always answered that it is our 
opinion that such a result would be only 
likely in the case of one with any tendency 
to a rush of blood to the head in using a 
reed that required a forcible blowing to 
obtain a tone, thus causing an excess of 
blood sent to the head, which would cer- 
tainly aggravate such a condition. 


Appearance of Oboe 
O THE CASUAL observer the oboe 


in its appearance is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the clarinet which, however, 
on close examination does not bear out 
the, at first, seeming resemblance. Some 
less discriminating, seem to associate it 
with the flute which, however, it resembles 
still less, while in our own experience, we 
have had our instrument characterized as 
a horn, which shows what a lack of dis- 
cernment is possessed by some. 

The most noticeable difference between 
the oboe and the clarinet, which is 
most marked when one is not close enough 
to distinguish the key system, occurs in 
the mouthpiece of the two instruments. 
That of the clarinet is quite thick as to 
the body of the instrument, and the end 
of the mouthpiece is beveled off; while 
in the case of the oboe, that which is 
held in the mouth is very thin, of about 
the thickness of a pipe stem. While there 
are many other points of difference be- 
tween the two instruments, still these two 
would be the most noticeable to the 
ordinary observer who wished to distin- 
guish them, and will therefore suffice for 
all purposes. 


Fingering the Oboe 


[* THE matter of fingering the- oboe, 
the older and simpler forms of the 
instrument resemble somewhat that of the 
old-time keyed flute and clarinet, though 
this has some characteristic features of 
its own. From this system there have 
been a continual advance and evolution 
until it now has developed into its high- 
est form, the conservatory model, after 
ideas advanced by the French oboists. The 
oboe now stands as an instrument en- 
tirely characteristic, individual and en- 
tirely different in the highest type of 
musical art. 

A physical difficulty attributed to its 
playing, which may be so to some but not 
by any means to all, can be easily over- 
come. It is due to the smallness of the 
aperture between the leaves of the reeds 
which compels a holding back of the 
breath. Hence, frequent rests in the 
music are necessary to give the lips a 


chance to recuperate, and also to relieve 
the breathing, thus insuring the obtaining 
of the best results in playing. Not- 
withstanding this, still it is a fact that 
in some music, long continued stretches 
of playing are exacted from the oboe, 
even in some cases throughout the whole 
length of a piece. This is a great draw- 
hack to who are unacquainted 
with the resources of the instrument, or 
to whom the value of a beautiful tone 
is of no importance owing to a lack of 
artistic taste. 

In this age of orchestral noise, the 
neglect of the oboe and its absence in 
small and medium-sized combinations is 
doubtless accounted for by its inability 
to blare out into an agonizing prom- 
inence like some of the other instru- 
ments that are more capable of quantity 
than quality of tone. This tendency 
is too often encouraged by orchestral 
conductors whose ideas of music con- 
sist of the greatest amount of noise 
that can be made, regardless of the ear 
drums of their listeners. We have in 
mind in this connection, a certain movie 
theater orchestra in this city. When the 
strings, woodwind and (French) horns 
play alone or in combination, the effects 
are positively delightful, but when we 
see the trumpets and trombones brought 
up to the lips of their players we hold 
our breath in suspense, and after the 
vociferous din made by the drums, of 
which the snare is the chief offender seem- 
ing to be trying to drown alJ else, we are 
in almost a state of nervous shock. 


those 


The Oboe Submerged 
URELY, THEREFORE, to attempt 


to contend with such conditions as 
these, the oboe is of no earthly use in 
the orchestra for any musical purpose, 
except possibly to make the ensemble ap- 
pear complete, in which case a dummy 
would do as well. However, in an or- 
chestra where the aim of the conductor 
is for accomplishment of musical and 
artistic results, the oboe is a veritable 
musical treasure, and an acquisition of 
such value that it cannot be dispensed 
with under any circumstance whatever. 
From the earliest times, the oboe has been 
a favorite with the great masters in music 
and used by them in the classics as fre- 
quently as is now the blaring trumpet or 
cornet in modern music, or the howling 
saxophone in our not delectable jazz, 
which some tell us is the forerunner of 
an American school of music, but of 
which we say, “Heaven deliver us from 
such a future.” 

That the oboe is so often conspicuous 
by its absence from so many of the 
modern orchestral combinations, we feel, 
should. rather be regarded as a compliment 
than otherwise, to this beautiful instru- 
ment. Nevertheless, such is an irrepara- 
ble artistic loss, for surely there is no 
instrument of the orchestra that is more 
capable of imparting tone color to the 
ensemble than the oboe in the hands of 
an artist, when it is permitted by the 
conductor to be in a prominent place. 
As for this latter complaint, it is un- 
fortunately of too common an occurrence 
that the oboe tone when it should be 
prominent, is either subdued too much or 
even entirely smothered out of existence 

(Continued on page 703) 
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Planning a Music Program for the School Year 


66 AVE A PLAN” was the slogan of 

one of the world’s greatest mer- 
chant princes. Not only “have a 
plan” but follow it doggedly to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. The music supervisor 
faces many problems in looking forward 
to the year’s work; and a campaign of 
action must be carefully outlined which 
will suit the conditions and meet the needs 
of the particular community in which he 
works. Great care must be exercised in 
deciding on all policies of action with 
regard to the plan of methods and selec- 
tion of materials for the elementary and 
junior and senior high school music work. 
High ideals and great achievements cannot 
be gained in a single season. Know what 
is good and sound and then work quietly 
and consistently toward your goal. Con- 
sider the times in which we live and meet 
the present issues in education and life 
with a music program that answers the 
question of the needs of the child. 

It is unwise, however, to force any pet 
“hobby” of method on a community. Ac- 
cept the findings of the leaders in the 
field of public school music, adopt standard 
methods, use proven materials and you 
will be in a position to defend your course 
of study. Many supervisors are con- 
stantly experimenting with the music 
course of the various grades under their 
supervision, sometimes successfully but 
quite often such laboratory experimenta- 
tion gets nowhere and the supervisors go 
elsewhere. The Music Supervisor’s Na- 
tional Conference has met the needs of 
school music “at large by organizing com- 
mittees which have studied many phases 
of school music and submitted reports 
which have resulted in the adoption of 
standard courses of study. Much still 
remains to be done but the courses have 
been accepted by the majority of wide- 
awake supervisors and great good has 
been accomplished. 


The Standard Course of Study for the 
Elementary Grades 

HE STANDARD course, adopted by 

the Music Supervisor’s National Con- 
ference, for the first six years of the 
elementary school has been widely ac- 
cepted and all of the modern school-music 
publications are based on this course. The 
majority of the courses in elementary 
music-methods, adopted by the more pro- 
gressive communities, educationally, state 
that the course is built on the standard 
course of study. This is an age of stand- 
atdization rather than an age of experi- 
mentation. In making a survey of the 
elementary schemes used in the leading 
cities of he United States, we find that 
two-thirds of the country are using 
schemes based on the standard course of 
study with modifications made necessary 
by the typé of song material used. The 
strength of the music work in any place 
rests on the strength of the elementary 
course. Here the foundations are laid 
and no amount of show work in the high 
school will counter-balance a lack of en- 
thusiasm and development in the grades. 


Specializing in Music Teaching 
REAT CARE should be exercised in 


supervising the teaching of music in 
the elementary grades. If special teachers 


of music are not provided, then the reg- 
ular grade teachers must present the 
music work. The modern elementary 
teacher is fairly well trained in that she 
can sight-read music material of hymn 
tune difficulty and has some knowledge of 
the piano keyboard. This ability is use- 
ful in presenting the mechanics of music 
study but a love for music as an art 
must be fostered in the teacher. This is 
the duty of; the supervisor. Teachers’ 
help meeting should be held and time 
given individually to the weaker.and newer 
teachers. 


Substituting Teachers 


F A TEACHER cannot present music 

fairly well, an arrangement should 
be made for another teacher to take the 
class and the unmusical one should pre- 
sent some other lesson to the musical 
teacher’s class. Many teachers find dif- 
ficulty, at times, in singing the rote songs 
for the children. A clever teacher whom 
I knew, had a good ear and a great love 
for music but she could not sing. Strange 
as it may seem the music work in her 
class was quite strong. This teacher gave 
books to talented children in the class, 
and they took the books and learned the 
new songs with help at home. This group 
was dignified as the class choir and each 
pupil acted as a check on the other, and 
in this way the song was sung correctly 
by this small group for the rest of the 
class. The teacher knew when the song 
was sung correctly but she could not sing 
herself. Teachers should be encouraged 
to prepare the music lessons with the same 
care that they prepare any other. 
Teachers’ choruses may be organized and 
great co-operation and enthusiasm aroused 
in a social way which will react in the 
right kind of teaching in the classroom. 
Music makes a direct appeal to the emo- 
tions, and so it must be presented in an 
emotional way and a direct appeal made 
to the finer sensibility of the pupils. 

Much assiduous research has been de- 
voted to the study of music apprecia- 
tion. It is high time that the great value 
of presenting listening lessons in the de- 
velopment of music understanding is ap- 
preciated. The modern supervisor cannot 
afford to neglect this means of presenting 
musical experience greater than the vocal 
ability of the teachersandchildren. Courses 
have been prepared and standards grad- 
ually approached and several good texts 
are available. There’ is greater need for 
lessons in music appreciation in the unmus- 
ical community than elsewhere. A good 
preparation for the introduction of a 
course, if music appreciation is easily 
established by the introduction of a music 
memory contest. The local phonograph 
dealer will gladly co-operate and support 
the movement. A wholesome contact with 
the school and home will be made through 
the music memory contest, 


Violin and Piano Classes 
IN-GEEING has appealed more to the 


tax-payer than the provision for 
class lessons in piano and violin. An op- 
portunity is thus afforded to capable 
young professional teachers of the com- 
munity to handle classes in and after 


school hours in this work. Remarkable 
results have been attained and much 
young talent discovered by this movement. 
The pupils should pay a small fee and 
the classes should not be large. Every 
child can have a chance to develop any 
musical potentiality that he may possess. 
The first and second years of musical 
progress may be covered in this way and 
then the talented child will find the way 
open to study privately. This movement 
has greatly aided the private teachers in 
that a larger group of children than ever 
before have been given opportunities for 
instrumental study. These children later 
take private lessons. The class instru- 
mental study helps the music in the class- 
room and elementary orchestra can be 
easily developed, 


Musical Projects 


HE SUPERVISOR should not over- 

look the possibility of presenting 
general musical projects in which the 
whole school system can participate. This 
may mean the preparation of an operetta 
or cantata. A music festival may be 
planned. Music week should not be over- 
looked. Special assembly programs should 
be provided and local or visiting artists 
invited to present programs. General pro- 
grams of music appreciation are being 
broadcast from radio stations, and advan- 
tage can be taken of this for the study 
of general appreciation. Music clubs can 
be invited to present programs to the 
schools and thus lectures, concerts and 
recitals may be presented. Pageants and 
masques can be prepared in conjunction 
with the English, History and Physical 
Education Departments. 


Elementary Music Clubs 


HE SO-CALLED extra-curricular 

activities should not be overlooked. 
It is quite possible to organize elementary 
school orchestras and glee clubs. In the 
larger communities an all-elementary or- 
chestra may be organized with individual 
orchestras in the various schools used to 
furnish picked players. Every school 
should have a glee club and it is not dif- 
ficult to make a fair showing with a picked 
group of singers. The glee clubs can 
stage operettas and concerts and the or- 
chestras can help out. Funds can be raised 
for school projects by selling tickets and 
an audience is always assured when chil- 
dren in good numbers are in the production. 


Junior and Senior High. School 

HE SUPERVISOR often oversees 

the teaching of music in the ele- 
mentary grades and teaches in the junior 
and senior high schools. This practice 
obtains in fairly large communities and 
adds greatly to the burden of the super- 
visor. The music electives in the high 
schools cannot thrive under this arrange- 
ment and it is obvious that special teachers 
must be provided in order io afford op- 
portunity for a full program of music 
electives or courses to develop. 

If the high school is small, it is well 
to present chorus work to every student 
for one period weekly, and in addition, 
to offer a special elective of chorus or 
vocal ensemble for four periods weekly. 


_ singing of high school pup 


All of the chorus work she 
credit toward Sraduation on 
basis, that is, one-half semest 
credit given for each period 
work. The chorus work is | 
of the high school music 
be given to every pupil even 
high schools. Choruses of 
hundred can be safely handl 
ing is more inspiring than 


should be exercised in cho 
music for high school use. 


Study Musical Ta 


ME the taste of pw 
with selections that < 
but melodious and 
trying to force the chorus 
ficult part music. Much r 
vided to-day which is melodi 
voice part and the parts ca 
directly with words. Unis 
numbers, and three part numb 
ing of soprano, contralto ar 
should be presented. Some wi 
appreciation should be outli 
sented during a few minut 
choral period. Exercises f 
ibility, shading and tonal balan 
ing can be presented. Great 
evinced in this type of work b 
of the valuable period shou 
devoted to it. A few min 
suffice. : 

In handling large single ch 
several teachers should be 
proctor the group. The teach 
assigned should be on the b 
to each one hundred pupils an 
of these teachers are to take a 
see that each and every pupil | 
ing, that books and music ar 
and to help by  participatin: 
possible in the singing, and © 
co-operation to the director® 0: 
at all times. A good accompa 
absolute necessity. It is fa 
the teacher of music to play 
from the piano when a cap 
panist is not available. Th 
glee club may be provided by 
ization of a mixed vocal 
special chorus. Where this i 
the glee club should be orga 
extra-curricular basis. The 
one of the high school’s gre 
and pupils of high school a 
duce anything from “Pinafor 
opera. 


The High School Orch 
i 


NSTRUMENTAL work is 
all grades of school but it | 
most effective in the high 
orchestra and band give the bi 
est chance in music. This- 
the musical life of the boy 
importance and surprising rest 
achieved by high school orch 
much cannot be said of the > 
pupil’s participation in well 
strumental groups of this 
organized campaign will pr 
in playing the so-called u 
ments of the orchestra. No 
(Continued on page ¢ 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


_ This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not 


technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


Questions Answered Department. 


—= 


Scales and Arpeggios 


) L have two girl pupils in the fifth grade who 
zood in major scales and arpeggios. What other 

ss should they have, and what book can I use in 
aing them? They are both using Mathews’ Fifth 

ic Book, with music from the Erupr for supple- 

tary work. Should they haye had other books 
‘ales before the fifth grade? ; 

) T also have a second grade pupil, advanced 
sars, Who memorizes readily, but . poor at sight- 

i How may this be remedied? 

"i y Mrs. M. H. 8. 

‘he minor scales should of course be taught, as 
the chromatic scale. After the plain scales and 
s have been presented, there are many ways in 
ese may be emphasized, such as practicing them 
wry motion, in canon form (one hand preceding 
-), in varied rhythms, and so forth. The scales 
> be given in thirds, sixths and tenths. For a 
ium of such devices, I refer you to the book 


g the Scales and Appeggios, by James Francis 


example of an interesting combination of par- 
contrary motions in scale practice, let the pupil 
cale at the bottom of the keyboard, play up one 
ith the hands together, separate the hands one 
id meet again, play up another octave in parallel 
nd so on till she arrives at the top of the fourth 
hen she should descend to the beginning without 
Jere is a diagram of the entire performance: 


Ling 
‘ 


End> 
ewe 
ion represents one octave. There are three sep- 

fore the top of the scale is reached. 

yend a part of each lesson period in playing sim- 
with your pupil, without stopping for minor 

Also assign her a weekly stunt in reading 

sight. 


Co-ordinating the Hands 


ave a pupil, ten years of age, who knows the 
in treble and base clefs perfectly, can play 
each hand separately in correct tempo, but 
putting the hands together is very slow in 
‘ing all the notes. I fear that it is a lack of 
ination, How can I remedy the wale 


ly your pupil has learned to read horizontally, 
vertically. Accordingly, she should be given 
n which the vertical reading predominates, and 
try out a scheme for mastering the notes up- 
tead of across the page. 

er study, therefore, something composed almost 
y Of chords—such as the Soldicrs’ March and 
tom Schumann’s Op. 68, or any simple hymn- 
nd let her practice each chord systematically 
‘first the bass note, and then each note above it 
ion, afterwards playing the whole chord to- 


IS 3 


¥ 
Dees should be continued, with the preliminary 
ened, until she can sound each chord imme- 
it previous analysis. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


The same principle may be then applied to all kinds 
of music, by studying each chord or interval from the 
lowest note up, until the right method of “vertical” read- 
ing has been established. 


High and Low Touch 


What are high and low touches? 
Who originated them? 
Do you. teach them? 


Nh 


B.S. 


Probably by high and low touches, you refer to those 
more commonly called hand and arm-weight touches, 
taught by most modern teachers. In the former, when 
a key is sounded the hand is thrown downward from the 
wrist, so that as the finger strikes the key the wrist tends 
to jump upwards. In the arm-weight touch, when the 
key is sounded, the weight of the arm is released, so 
that the wrist falls. 

Of the two, the hand touch, which is the oné most in 
use, is well adapted to brilliant, fluent, or staccato play- 
ing; while the arm-weight touch is used chiefly for cling- 
ing or sonorous. effects. The efficiency of these two 
touches is illustrated in the following exercise, where 
the first of each pair of notes is played with the arm- 
weight touch (D=wrist down), and the second is played 
by the hand touch (U=wrist up) : 


Ex.i 


DEUS Dit Dee sD ah D- 


This exercise may be practiced with the hands sep- 
arately and then together, playing with the left hand 
two octaves below the notes as written. 

As to the origin of these touches, it thay be said that 
they have grown naturally, from the development of 
piano playing and from the teachings of clear headed 
and progressive instructors. 


Indistinct Arpeggio 


I have a pupil about 23 years of age, who has 
nearly completed the third grade of Mathews’ 
Standard Graded Course. She is a willing worker, 
and tries to play everything just as I tell her, but 
it seems impossible for her to play arpeggios prop- 
erly. She misses some of the notes, while others 
are indistinct. She has been playing “ragtime,” but 
now cares nothing for it. Has that injured her 
playing? Vie Eee 


If the pupil has played ragtime in the customary slap- 
dash manner, no doubt it has brought on the careless 
habits. Such habits can, of course, be remedied only by 
a rigid diet of slow practice. Begin by having her prac- 
tice broken chords in the octave compass, playing the 
notes very slowly, and with a distinct, even touch. Such 
figures as the following may be used: 


In extending this compass, let her play the chord tones 
successively through one octave, giving one note to a 
beat, then through two octaves, with two notes to a beat, 
three octaves with three notes to a beat, and finally four 
octaves with four notes to a beat. 

This exercise may be applied to all keys and to dif- 
ferent chords and their positions. It is also desirable 


to practice with the metronome, beginning at 5 =88, 


and working up toward ’ =144, 


as. 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Fingering of Scales and Arpeggios 


I notice that several teachers of good standing 
in a neighboring city are teaching their pupils to 
play all scales and arpeggios with the same finger- 
ing that is used for the key of C. -I have always 
taught the old standardized fingering. What do 
they gain in so doing? Do they change the finger- 
ing in studies and pieces accordingly, or adhere to 
the ordinary fingering marks? Would you advise 
me to change my method? By. at P; 


The uniform fingering which you describe is advocated 
by some on the ground that it facilitates transposition 
from one key to another. As an exercise in the use of 
the fingers under all circumstances of position, too, it 
has its advantages, and may be employed, at least to a 
certain extent. 

But on the whole, such fingering is often so clumsy 
that, in my opinion, it is apt to impair clear and fluent 
execution. I believe, therefore, that it is dangerous to 
teach it, at least before the standard fingering has been 
well mastered. Certainly, such a forced system of finger- 
ing cannot well be applied to all kinds of passage work, 
especially in cases where the short fingers (the thumb 
and fifth finger) would come continually on the black 
keys, while the long ones would come on the white keys. 

We may conclude that our forefathers were not alto- 
gether wrong in restricting the use of the thumb on the 
black keys. Do not be easily misled, and do not hesitate 
to continue the use of a standard fingering which has 
stood well the test of time. 


Third Grade Materials 


1. I have a pupil in grade 3 who is doing very 
nice work. In addition to scales and arpeggios in 
octayes and various rhythms, I. have her study the 
C. K. Hanon Virtuoso Bxercises and the Czerny- 
Liebling Selected Studies, Book 1. Would you advise 
the use of the above material, or am I neglecting 
some phase? 

2. I use Mathews’ Books 1 
stage, I feel that a pupil needs greater variety and 
is much more interested in a book of technical 
studies and an occasional piece of sheet music, which 
makes a great appeal. Am I correct in my opinion, 
or is this material insuflicient ? N. M. N. 


and 2. After this 


Any course, however carefully prepared, must be 
adapted to the needs of the individual pupil. Also, it is 
better for both teacher and pupil to vary materials from 
time to time. So I think that you are quite wise to give 
special work when it seems desirable. 

The studies that you mention are all good. I suggest, 
however, that you duly emphasize the element of inter- 
pretation, by the use of such studies as Bilbro’s Short 
Melody Etudes (Grade 2), Burgmiiller’s Op. 100 (Grades 
2-3), Heller’s Op. 47 (Grades 3-4) and Op. 46 (Grades 
4-5). Remember that musical expression is the real end 
of all your teaching, and that technic and everything 
else should be subordinate to it! 


Thousands of pleased subscribers have used 
this very practical department, conducted by an 
authority of national reputation. We ask our 
subscribers to place their questions on a sheet Sep- 
arate from their regular correspondence and never 
to fail to add the full name and address. Ques- 
tions not suitable for this department will be an- 
swered by personal letter from Tur Erupe Edu- 
cational Service Department, when practicable. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MUSICAL CHILD 


Tur “Life of Fred- 
erick Delius,” by Philip 
Heseltine, contains some 
delightfully naive auto- 
biographical material by 


this femous composer 
who, though born in 
England, of German 


parents, and long resi- 
dent in Florida as a 
youth, now ranks as a 
leading English musi- 
cian. 

“As a little boy,” says Delius, “I used 
to take sudden violent dislikes to people, 
and developed a strange habit of going to 
visit quite unknown people to whom I had 

taken a fancy. One of my great likes was 
a sailor lad who sometimes came to Brad- 
ford. He belonged to a big merchant-ves- 
sel and I loved to hear him talk about, his 
travels in strange lands and seas. His de- 
parture on a fresh voyage always filled me 
with envious sadness. 

“T cannot remember the first time when 
I began to play the piano; it must have 
been very early in my life. I played by 
ear, and I used to be brought down in a 
little velvet suit after dinner to play for 
the company. My mother would say: ‘Now 
make up something,’ and then I impro- 
vised. When I was six or seven I began 
taking violin lessons from Mr. Bauerkel- 
ler, of the Hallé Orchestra, who came over 
from Manchester especially to teach me, 
Later on, I had another teacher, Mr. Had- 
dock, from Leeds. My first great musical 
experience was hearing the posthumous 
Valse of Chopin, which a friend of my 
father’s played for me when I was ten 
years old. It made a most extraordinary 
impression upon me. Until then I had 
heard only Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and it was as if an entirely new world had 
been opened up to me. I remember that 
after hearing it twice I could play the 
whole piece through from memory.” 


FrepEericK DELIUS 


Music is an art—not a science. Four 
hundred ang twenty years ago a group of 
who termed themselves the 


composers, 
“Netherland School,’ failed im their en- 
deavor to construct music in which the 


science of so-called part writing and the 
mathematical devices of canon and fugue 
were substituted for the art of Stirring 
the emotions—Datias NEws. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TENOR 


A CHARMING book is Shakespearean Mu- 
sic in the Plays and Early Operas, by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, long organist of West- 
minster Abbey. He gives us some inter- 
esting facts and introduces us to various 
personalities, among them a learned Doc- 
tor John Wilson, later profecscr of music 
at Oxford, but at one time identified with 
the “Jacke Wilson” who may have sung 
tenor for Shakespeare himself, and cer- 
tainly the collector of many Shakespearean 
songs. Concerning him Sir Frederick 
says: 

“T have stated that he lies in the Clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, and in course 
of time the inscription on his gravestone 
became much worn by the feet of the many 
visitors to the. Abbey. At the suggestion 
of a musical enthusiast the Dean and Chap- 
ter ordered the stone to be re-cut, and 
while the workman was Carrying out his 
task, the gentleman who had got it done 
stood by and explained what a distin- 
guished man lay beneath the stone: 
“Shakespeare’s Tenor, Professor of Music 
at Oxford, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
and a great composer.” The workman lis- 
tened with interest, and then, pausing for 
a moment, exclaimed, ‘Ah! I wish I had 
know’d that when we took that there drain- 


” 


pipe through him! 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


“YOU WILL NEVER BE A MUSICIAN” 


“Most despicable among men is a titled 
adventurer,” says Nathan Haskell Dole, 
speaking of the father of Carl Maria von 


“Weber in his book of Famous Composers. 


Those who believe that difficulties during 
childhood will prevent a man of genius 
from making his way, may well study the 
early biography of the composer of Der 
Freischiits, though the child was a “baron” 
by birth. 

“His father, like Beethoven’s father, 
had been dazzled by the success of young 
Mozart, and had vainly hoped that each 
of his children would turn out an infant 
prodigy. ‘The glamour was all the greater 
now because his niece, Constance, had 
married Mozart,’ says Dole. 

“The poor little baron was a feeble child, 
suffering from a disease of the hip-bone, 
which made him lame for life. He was 
not able to walk at all until he was four; 
before he used his legs he was taught 
to sing and his hands were wonted to 
the keys of the clavier. He showed no 
special bent for music, and his step- 
brother, who tried to teach him, is said to 


have flung down his 
violin-bow in despair, 
exclaiming, ‘Carl, 
whatever you may 
be, you will never be- 
come a musician.’ 

“During his ‘early 
years he had no 
settled home. His 
father was traveling 
about as director of. 
a dramatic troupe 
composed chiefly of 
his own family. 
They were in Wei- 
mar in 1794, where the mother appeared in 
the theater, under Goethe’s direction, as 
Constance in Mozart’s Die Entfithrung aus 
dem Scrail (Elopement from the Harem). 

“When he was twelve, his gentle, 
unhappy mother died of consumption, 
and he was left to the care of his father’s 
sister Adelheid.” 

Weber began to compose very early, 
and his second published work, Sir Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme, were litho- 
graphed and engraved by the composer. 


C. M. von WezER 


EARLY VENETIAN OPERA 


“THE first commercial opera-house was 
opened in 1637 in Venice,’ says R. A. 
Streatfeild in his book, The Opera. 
“Opera became so popular therein that, 
before the century was out, Venice pos- 
sessed eleven theaters devoted to opera 
alone. This enterprise naturally brought 
with it a certain standardization in all 
the parts which make up an opera—in the 
scenery, in the orchestra, in the plots of 
the plays and in the style of the music 
itself. Plots became less mythological and 
more human, the style less literary and 
more popular. 

“Cavalli, a pupil of Monteverdi, who was 
the chief Venetian opera composer, had 
considerable feeling for descriptive music 
to accompany these scenes, but he also 
gave way to popular taste in introducing 
songs. Monteverdi would give musical 


unity to a long declamatory passage such as 
Ariadne’s lament, by the recurrence of 
a short refrain. Cavalli makes more of 
the ‘refrain’ and less of the declamation, 
so that what we very soon get is dialogue 
carried on in very conventional recitative, 
with a number of little songs. Most of 
these songs consist -of a pleasing little 
tune followed by a more emotional and 
less melodious section, after which the 
first tune is repeated, generally with im- 
promptu variations on the part of the 
singer. This da capo, which has a great 
importance in the history of musical form, 
and lasted in Italian opera right up to the 
end of the eighteenth century, was a great 
hindrance to the dramatic effect and in 
process of time degraded opera to the 
level of a concert.” 


FOOUMUECH = VV Ate 


Too GREAT a fondness 
for applause is as bad 
for nations as for in- 
dividuals, according to 
Sir Hubert Parry. In 
“The Evolution of the 
Art of Music” he has 
something interesting to 
say on the “eagerness of 
composers for sympa- 
thetic response,” and 
what it has done to 

. handicap the Italians. 
“The Italians appear to have been the 
most spontancously gifted with artistic 
capabilities of any nation in Europe. In 
painting they occupy almost the whole field 
of the greatest and most perfect art; espe- 
cially of the art produced in the times when 
simple beauty of form and cclor was 
the main object of artists. In music, too, 
they started every form of modern art. 
Opera, oratorio, cantata, symphony, organ 
music, violin music, all sprang into life un- 
der their auspices. But in every branch 


Cys Berar, 


they stopped half way, when the possibili- 
ties of art were but half explored, and 
left it to other nations to gather the fruit 
of the tree which they had planted: 
“Numbers of causes combine to make 
this invariable result. One of the most 
prominent is curiously illustrated by the 
history of opera. The Italians are gen- 
erally reputed to be, on the average, very 
receptive and quickly excitable. The eager- 
ness of composers for sympathetic response 
is found in the same quarters as quick re- 
ceptiveness of audiences to the music that 
suits them. The impressions that are 
quickly produced do not always spring 
from the most artistic qualities. But the 
Italian composer cannot take note of that; 
he is passionately eager: for sympathy and 
applause, and is impelled to use all the most 
obvious incitements to obtain them, without 
consideration of their fitness. The way in 
which Italian composers resort to the most 
direct means to excite their audiences is 
a commonplace of everyday observation.” 


‘DO YOU SMO 

In unis later years, Robe 
was curiously reserved, 
Niecks relates some odd jn, 
new book on Schumann, ine 
“Among the various ne 
brought to a first hearing 
Schumann’s overture to M 
performance, however, ga 
agreements between the (on 


The question was: What 
intended by the composer? — 
debated points, Carl Witting, 
preparing to go to Germai 
missioned to visit Diisse 
name of the Société Saini 
the matter before the con 
Witting arrived at Diisseld 
Schumann, was received 
plained to him the object o 
“When he had ended, a 
forward to an answer that 
doubt at rest, Schumann, 
ing a cigar, said: ‘Do you 
was Herr Witting’s reply 
poser had already hecome, 
again become—oblivious to _ 
he neither offered him a 
him an answer to his q 
waiting for some time, 
made another attempt to | 
information, but with ex 
result—the words ‘Do you 
lowed by silence. A third 
as little result as the two ~ 
and Herr Witting took his 
composer just as wise as W 
him on entering.” 


“How strange is life— 
tunes of which one knows 
they are conceived 1 im maj 


‘composin 
from Jo n 
1837), the 
What m 


—————— 
Joun Frertp 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral a 
the dwelling of Tom Moore 
where Oliver Goldsmith hi 
years before. Field’s father 
at a Dublin theatre, his st 
organist.” 

After his initial training 
Petersburg as an: assistan 
“His first three years in 
says Westerby, “where he a 
were spent in drudgery. Se 
his visits to Field, when in 

“Often in the evenings,’ 
companied Ciementi to his p 
house, where Field had to 
to show off the pianos to 
have in my remembrance a_ 
the tall, pale youth who app 
grown out of his clothes—a 
and awkward figure. As soo 
his soul-stirring playing bega 
else was forgotten and we be 

“At this time Field had b 
eyes, fair complexion and pl 
Later he became easy-goin 
personal appearance and 
spendthrift; while, as a man 
described as indolent, heavy 
out and vulgar in appearan 
temperate habits. He was 
somewhat cynical, good-natu 
in manner, but uneducated. 
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John Keats 


“Oh ye! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired: 
Feast them on the wideness of the sea. 

Oh ye! whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 
Until ye start as if the sea nymphs quired” 


Or fed too much with cloying melody: 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth and brood 


TUDE 


£. 


anged for four hands in response to 


js most successful number has been 
merous requests. 
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TURKEY IN THE STRAW 


Edited by Robert Braine AMERICAN DANCE 


ul 


The “Turkey in the Straw” is America’s most popular dance tune. Some of our country fiddlers bow the -$-4 Sant og 

If we are not careful it will become our national air. It has increased syncopated measures as follows:— @5-——g—@*-F Fs 

in popularity enormously on account of the wave of interest in the coun- b : Taey ee aaa 

uy fiddler and his favorite tunes, which has swept over the United The firet uate ofeetn acre ae withe aan. 
tates in the past year. marked, and the player must i aa 
In answer to many requests, the #tude presents this universally : e player must be carefulto give this note a yipg 


accent, if he would bring out the true “country fiddler” swing t 
sprightly composition. The fourth finger must be used where ma 
and the slurs where indicated, as this makes for 4 smooth and | 
execution, which is necessary. The tempo is very fast | 


known dance tune, with the bowing best calculated to givethe maxi- 
mum of vigor and clean - cut rhythm. In the Syncopated measures a 
bowing sign has been placed above each. note. 
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GOLDENROD 


From a new set entitled Six Garden Sketches. Grade 2. 
Moderato M.M. 6 = 144 
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- 


O CHALIAPIN, world-famous 
operatic genius, the Baldwin 
is more than an instrument 
of music. It is a versatile 


- companion in the interpretation of 
@ his art. 


The Baldwin brevet of distinction 
is surpassing purity and resonance 
Of tone, responsive alike to the ex 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Soe sey O U Rrra NO lA Se hH ER ARES LS = DO 


Aso UG GESTION 


Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. 
The book, ‘‘How Artists Choose Their 
Pianos,” will help you in selecting the in- 
strument for your home. We will gladly 
send you a copy free. Address 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SEPTEMBER 1926 


Woke iN GhrALTAPIN'SINGS 
the piano is always 


acting demands of the aceompani- 
ment and the solo. 


In any Baldwin you will find a new 
revelation of your musical dreams. 
Visit the Baldwin dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up; 
Grands, $1400 and up; Reproducing 
Models, $1850 and up. Convenient 
payments if desired. 
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_/Most Marvelous Musical 
in World’s History 


~The BRUNSWICK 
PANATROPE 


utilizes newly discovered electrical processes to bring 


HE PANATLRORE wis 
the joint achievement of 
four of the most widely- 
known institutions in the 
% fields of electricity and acoustics: 
! Radio Corporation of America, 

General Electric Company, West- 

inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 


cAmaczes critics 


Although perfected less than a year ago, this 
new reproducing musical instrument has been 
heard by more than four million persons. 
When first demonstrated, it was given front- 
page space by the great metropolitan news- 
papers as the most important musical devel- 
opment of the age. Critics were no less 
enthusiastic. Nothing in the whole world of 
music ever created such profound interest and 
attention. 

The Brunswick Panatrope may be had 
either alone or in combination with the 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Thus it puts at 
your finger-tips all recorded music and the 
rhythmic, newsy programs of radio as well. 
Operates entirely from the light socket; no 
batteries or outside wires needed. 


cAnother triumph 


Brunswick has also developed another musical instru- 
ment, as yet unnamed,* for bringing owt the music 


you music and radio of a beauty hitherto unknown 


of the new records. In tone quality and its ability 
to reproduce the entire musical scale, this instrument 
represents a very great advance over anything in 
existence, save the Panatrope. It does not utilize the 
electrical equipment of the Panatrope, and its prices 
are lower, ranging from only $115 to $300 (slightly 
higher west of Rockies). 


Certainly you must hear these wonder instruments. 
Your musical judgment will confirm the verdict of 
the critics that there is nothing in the field of music 
reproduction equal to them. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that before buying any 
musical instrument or radio, you hear 
the Brunswick Panatrope, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola 
and the new Brunswick 
musical instrument as yet 
unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will 
gladly demonstrate these 
instruments. If there is 
no Brunswick store near 
you, write us. 


*$5,000 for a name 


To find a suitable name 
for the new Brunswick 
instrument described 
above, we offer 3 prizes 
totaling $5,000 for the best 
name submitted with 
slogan not exceeding 10 
words describing its mu- 
sic. Write for free booklet 
giving all details. Address 
Dept. P-107, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHIC. 


- 
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GREAT ARTISTS 
of the 
NEW HALL OF FAME 


—those whom the present-day public 
selects as supreme—these artists find 
in Brunswick’s “Light-Ray” electrical 
recording (musical photography) re- 
produced on the Brunswick Panatrope 
the perfect medium for their art. 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
says: 

“T marvel at the precision and deli- 
cacy with which every tone is pre- 
served by your new method of record- 
ing and translated into sound again on 
your musical instruments.” 


The Brunswick Panatrope, Model 10. Finished in highly fig- 
_ ured walnut: Price $650. (Slightly higher west of Rockies) 


Latest Brunswick Records 
are now on sale every Thursday 


} PANATROPES - RADIOLAS + RECORDS 


SWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Health and Happiness 


The hunger for sweets, common 
to all the human race, is satisfied 


by WRIGLEY’S Chewing Sweets. 


And Wrigley’s does not harm 
the stomach—on the contrary, it 
is extremely beneficial to teeth, 
appetite and digestion. 


Its lasting flavors appeal to the 
taste, its soothing refreshment 
relieves fatigue and its antiseptic 
effect on mouth and throat guards 
against ills. 


Wrigley’s clears the breath of the odors 
of eating. 


Your friends prefer a sweet breath. 


So the use of Wrigley’s shows a consider- 
ation for those about you, which is one of 
the evidences of refinement. 


Made clean, kept clean, 
sealed air-tight in its 
wax-wrapped package. 


Comes to you with all 
its original goodness 
and flavor. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers. By 
Caroline Crawford, with music by Elizabeth 
Rose Fogg. Cloth bound; one hundred and 
three pages. Published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Price, $3.00. 

It is well to take off, now and then, the 
straight-jacket of Art which has come to 
torture man in the shape of set types and 
forms without rhythmical meaning, and to 
view the dance again as something we do 
for the fun of it. The gay twirl before the 
mirror when the young girl has got just the 
right twist to her hair; the blithe run to 
the street-car in the early morning through 
empty streets and frosty air; the quickening 
of the step to match that of the passing 
parade; these are the very root and sub- 
stance of dance forms. 

The thirty-seven “Choice Rhythms” given 
herein are built on this conception. They 
are written for children whose emphatic, 
naive movements make special types of the 
Processional, Schottische, Polka, Galop and 
Whirl, feasible and necessary. 


Alice in  Orchestralia. By Ernest La 
Prade. Cloth bound: charmingly illustrated. 
One hundred and seventy-one pages. Pub- 
ae by Doubleday, Page and Co. Price, 


A 
rar 


Here is a new Alice who wanders into 
“Orchestralia’’ where instruments put away 
their players carefully between performances, 
where disagreements and quarrels are settled 
by a general “tuning up,” and where standing 
in society is based on the tones of one’s voice! 

Most marvelous of all—this tale is no 
dream! MYirst-hand facts are given concern- 
ing the mechanism of the four types of or- 
chestral instruments. Would we like to 
know what makes over-tones, what deter- 
mines pitch, why saxophones are counted 
members of neither the wood-wind nor brass- 
wind group, why trombones are the most 
dignified of wind instruments and _ kettle- 
drums the most useful of percussion instru- 
ments. 

Then let us take this tour with Alice by 
way of the “Tuba Tunnel.” It is every 
bit as easy as the trips we have taken with 
the other Alice down the rabbit-hole and 
through the looking-glass. Besides, this 
journey leaves us much the wiser! 


The Appreciation of Music. By Perey A. 
Scholes. Cloth bound; one hundred and 
twenty-nine pages. Illustrated with por- 
traits, diagrams and notations. Published by 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book is best read as it rests on the 
piano rack, our fingers on the keys. 

In words and notations the Appassionata 
Sonata and many another classic composition 
are fully described in their forms of Varia- 


Hit! 


Introducing “O ward Christian Soldiers” 


OHN’PHILIP SOUSA 
J 


m 92) PUNE B83 
mt % 21 


Prpindelpina 
—FRorins Prgers 
TN? Gest 


Sousa 


. Creates Another 
Great March - 


Introducing “Onward, Christian Sold 


Here is a truly remarkable March for Schools, Fi 
Organizations, Parades and Church Even 


The best of it is that it makes a very playable, “grateful” 
expressive piano piece. * 


Cat. No. 19209, Piano Solo ___....... 
Cat. No. 19210, Piano Duet.......7 - 
Cat. No. 19211, Full Band 
Cat. No. 19212, Full Orchestra... 


THEODORE PRESSE 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


tion, Fugue, Sonata, Rondo 
uet. But, lest the gifts be withont 
composers are also introduced in ¢ 
lights. “How the Harmo a 
happens to be so named” and «“", 
dote of the Coins in the Herring.’ 
are stories that cause us to aE 
Fate. 2 
The book is far too shor 
(and all have becom a 
reached), but, 
page is really just the 
there that our ears begin 


_ The English Madrigal. — 
pike dace Cloth bound; : 
eleven pages; illustrated with 
Published by the Oxford Tn} 
Price, $1.40. * oe 
In those “ultra-modernist 
when people sang without — 
signatures, Madrigals (mother-gon) 
discovered in Italy. But soon th 
adopted by the English and ma 
part of their native life as 
dance on the green. It was 
proper expression of Merrie 
she did not have to pocket 
called ‘‘merrie.” 
Of the atmosphere in whie 
throve, of the composers who » 
the printers who “hum 


How to Compose a Song. B 
ton. Cloth bound; one hund 
six pages; illustrated with mus 
Published by E, P. Dutto: 
Price, $2.00. j 

The musician who plays a 
tions of the great and less 
who knows how composing i 


the folds of modesty rather th 
melodies that come to him—sy 
better not read this book. 
It tells, first, what a son 
distinguish it from musi 
words; second, how to give 
ting of harmony and meaningful 
ment; third, what the Introduce 
Finale should express and whai th 
leave unsaid; fourth, how t ak 
singable through homely pr 
with actual transcribing. — 
The student need not thi 
an end of the work by re 
An hour later he wil 
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MONTAGUE EWING 
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A GRACEFUL DANCE 


SILVER DREAMS 


Allegretto con zearis — 126 


judy in swift and light finger action 
jn pungency of rhythm. Grade 3. 
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Sw. St. & Reeds 8ft. FESTIVAL MARCH 


Gt. Full to 4ft. 
Bed. Full without Reed CARL WILHELM KERN 


Gt. to Ped. Sw. to Gt. 
A brilliant number for Postiwde or recital use, adapted for processional purposes in “picture playing”. 
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A charming derceuse, for muted violin. 
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twi- light gath - ers, 
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the moon - lit 
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ten- der and true; —— 
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want your pres - ence, The touch of your hand, 
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Dear - est I’m wait - ing midst the fra-grance of the gar-den, While the ros- es call, dear, to you. 
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Nelle Richmond Eberhart 


Andante molto espressivo 
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e Dance, by Frederick A. Wil- 
ns. 


the days of Grieg, and even before, the 
has been a popular insect among com- 
‘Before you practice Mr. Williams’ con- 
go out into a meadow and watch care- 
fluttering dainty flight of one of these 
of the Maker’s creations; then try to 
ar music wheel and float and flutter in 
- manner. It will require good concen- 
ad a very deft touch. 


econ moto (5th Symphony), by 
van Beethoven. 


mpo of this famous movement must be 
ibserved. Taking it too slow or too fast 
arly destructive to its placid loveliness. 
correct phrasing would be an absolute 
on. Regard all markings, and take par- 
ains to make staccato all notes so desig- 


Diminished Sevenths,”’ so characteristic 
oven’s style, exist aplenty in this short 


‘the episode in C major, a modulation 
A flat is effected. This modulation is 
lly beautiful. Our readers will find a 
analysis of this movement in Mr, Biart’s 
) this issue. 


ywn, by James H. Rogers. 


Mr. Rogers, the re- 
nowned Cleveland com- 
poser and teacher, seems 
equally ‘‘at home” in 
whatever type of compo- 
sition he attempts. His 
organ writings are mark- 
ed by a dignity and vir- 
ility and an exemplifica- 
tion of true “organ 
style;” his songs are 
graceful and highly vocal; 
and his pianoforte pieces 
are gems of humor, orig- 
inality, musicianliness. 

Chinatown is a charac- 
teristic mumber, present- 
ing no real difficulties, but 
demanding that the left 
kept extremely 


‘H. Rocers 
| wrist be 
‘o play the stwccato notes. 


du Soir, by Felix Borowski. 


Borowski was born in 1872, at Burton 
reland), England. After studying in 
‘and, later, at the Cologne Conserva- 
4e went to Scotland, where he taught in 
‘school in Aberdeen. His compositions 
attract wide attention, and in 1894 Mr. 
returned to London, and began to 
timself with larger works, In 1897 he 
ted to come to Chicago as professor of 
‘on at the Chicago Musical College. In 
became the president of the college, a 
ch he held until July, 1925, when he 
in order to devote himself to private 
‘and composition. In addition to his 
as a composer and teacher, Mr. Borow- 
accomplished considerable literary work 
\usical field. 
readth of melodic line which has made 
ic so pleasing is exemplified in this 
Song.’ The left hand must be sufh- 
pressed to permit the melody to stand 
fy & - 
composition is in three-part” form 
' Make the middle section really agitato. 
Yoda of this composition is thoroughly 
1. Mr. Borowski’s use of triplets is 


tdens, by James Francis Cooke. 


omposition, originally written as a piano 
receiving a most cordial reception from 
ts all over the world; teachers are using 
‘immense success and it is now being 
by Sousa and his band. 

elody of Sea Gardens, so excellent and 
ting,’ is highly exceptional. It will, we 
endear itself to thousands and thousands 
ts for many years to come. 

nal analysis of this piece is as follows: 
jon A (A-flat’ Major). 

ge section (A Major). 

‘on B (F-sharp Minor, molto dramatico). 
-lude (employing the “whole-tone scale”’). 
jon A (A-flat Major). 

ast mention, in passing, the fine poem by 
ats, one stanza of which Mr. Cooke has 
to this composition. The poem is a 
(fourteen lines), and is so lovely that 
_it here in its entirety. 


Sonnet on the Sea 


‘eternal whisperings around 

‘shores, and with its mighty swell 

ice ten thousand Caverns, ‘til the spell 
te leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
4 in such gentle temper found, 

E y will the very smallest shell 

1 for days from where it sometime fell, 
st the winds of Heaven were unbound. 


who have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 
tm upon the wildness of the Sea; 

se ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
20 much with cloying melody— 
#ar some old Cavern’s Mouth, and brood 
‘start, as if the sea-nymphs quir’d. 


by the way, is the old spelling of 


x ucational Study Notes on Music in This Etude 


By Edgar. Alden Barrell 


The composition comes arranged for solo, for 
organ, for orchestra, for bands and for two-part 
chorus. 


Pleading, by George F. Hamer. 


_An expressive, plaintive theme, well rounded. 
For the middle section, Mr. Hamer chose the rela- 
tive minor. As you all know, every major scale 


of the major. Or, if you will, the sixth tone of 
the major. 


Marine Corps 
Geibel. 


Dr. Geibel has here a spirited march, with well- 
contrasted themes, and a real band atmosphere. 


Reserves, by Adam 


Goldenrod, by A. Louis Scarmolin. 


The wide intervals of the theme may suggest 
the fine dignified height of this striking plant. 

Goldenrod calls for strong accentuation, and 
relaxed arm and wrist. 

Mr. Scarmolin is a resident of Hoboken, N. J. 


Turkey in the Straw (Violin). 


Everyone knows and has whistled this tune, 
and some have even been fortunate enough to 
hear Melly Dunham or other virtuoso perform it, 

Turkey in the Straw must be played vivace, 
and with strong and sure attack. 


Silver Dreams, by Montague Ewing. 


A very original composition. Watch out—or a 
heavy touch will swiftly bear these dreams back 
to earth! 


Valse in A, by Sergei Rachmaninoff. 


If you will look up, in the dictionary, the 
derivation of the word “‘vital,’’ you will find that 
it comes from the Latin word ‘‘vita,” meaning 
“life.” And so, when I say that the main theme 
of this Valse in A is exceedingly and _ gloriously 
“vital,” we mean that it has a lot of life. In 
fact, it is so alive that it appears to have pro- 
ceeded upon its own course, impelled by its own 
momentum, without the advice or consent of its 
creator. Note the clever syncopational effects. 

The subsidiary theme, in F-sharp minor, works 
back to the first theme, which now has a counter- 
point against it (in dotted half-notes, descending 
the scale). This stepwise counterpoint is a 
favorite trick of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s. 

In the D-flat middle section, the melody is in 
the inner voice, you will perceive. The dotted 
halves, ascending, are a reminiscence of the 
counterpoint to the first theme. Notice the accen- 
tuation in the left hand. This middle section is 
to be taken as marked, alleqro-modcrato! 

The last section, utilizing previous material, is 
especially brilliant. 


Chanson d’Amour, by Frank H. Grey. 


Which means, ““A Love Song.’’ This is a fine 
cantabile melody, supported by an accompaniment 
which is varied enough to avoid monotony. In 
this piece there is a fine chance for gradations 
of tone and tone-color. 

The composer was born in Philadelphia in 
1883; attended Harvard University 1903-1907, 
where he studied under John Knowles Paine and 
Walter R. Spaulding; he now resides in New York 
City. 


Cradle.Song, by Buryl Retting (Violin). 


This is a lulling graceful number, easy techni- 
cally, but not so easy of interpretation. Keep the 
rhythm even and swaying. 


Festival March, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 


The first theme of this march is clear-cut and 
vigorous, and is carefully conducted through vari- 
ous tonalities. Notice the pedal octave intervals; 
they are not difficult to execute and are highly 
effective. The section is in KF Major, the Sub- 
Dominant. Make the sixteenth notes almost 
thirty seconds, to convey the intended effect to 
your audience. 


Roses are Calling, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. 


Mr. Nevin has won great renown, both as a 
composer and as an organist. He was born in 
Eastcn, Pa., of musical, parents, his father being 
the very well-known composer George B. Nevin. 
He received most of his training under J. War- 
ren Andrews and Dr. J. Frederick Wolle. Mr. 
Nevin has given over one hundred and fifty organ 
recitals in Eastern cities, and is at present located 
in Johnstown, Pa., where he is the organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church. His compositions 
are many and notable, and he is also the author 
of several books on musical subjects. 

The title of the present song recalls to mind 
the famous slogan, ‘Say it with Flowers!” and, 
as we all realize, flowers are truly and wonder- 
fully eloquent. 

On the word “gathers,” accent the first 
syllable more than the second, although the second 
has an equal note-value. This is a point regard- 
ing which one must be ceaselessly watchful. 

ing this mumber very smoothly; and for 
“fonely” and “longing,” put all the expression 
you can command into your singing. 

The syncopations in this song are good, and 
are not so frequent as to be detrimental to the 
main rhythm. 


(Continued on page 703) 
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A MINIATURE 
CONCERT GRAND 


This delightful piano might with justice be called 
a miniature concert grand, for musically it embodies 
the advantages of the larger grands, and possesses a 
tone volume and range of expression surprisingly 


broad. 


In no detail has quality been sacrificed for size, 
Ivers &§ Pond standards being rigidly maintained. 
Musicians quickly recognize the characteristic Ivers 
& Pond tone in the ‘‘Princess’’—a tone half a cen- 
tury in developing, and easily apparent in every 
Ivers & Pond. 


The best traditions of old-time Boston piano 
building and the most advanced ideas of today are 
combined in Ivers & Pond pianos. Built, as from 
the first, in but one quality—the best—by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals, they are used 
in 600 educational institutions and 75,000 homes. 
Write for the new catalog now. 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from our 
factory as safely and as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We 
make expert selection and guarantee the piano to please, or it 
returns at our expense jor freight. Liberal allowance for old 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For 
catalog, prices, and full information, write us today. 
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141 Boylston Street 
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IIEN ABOUT TO study an oper- 
atic role, the first thing for you 


to do is to read the libretto cate- 
fully, not only to become acquainted with 
the plot and general movement of the 
play, but also with the dramatic situations 
and the types of character represented by 
the various personalities. In doing this, 
if gifted with imagination you will in- 
stinetively be dramatizing it mentally, will 
be picturing the carriage and general bear- 
ing of the principal characters; in other 
words, you will be acting the play sub- 
jectively ! 

Now it will be time to give attention 
particularly to the characteristics of the 
person to be represented, to picture to 
yourself how you would feel and act if 
placed in similar circumstances, and then, 
how you would have felt had your nature, 
surroundings and lot in life been the same. 
You must endeavor to get under his or 
her skin, so to speak. 

Up to this point the aim has been to 
grasp and impress on yourself the dra- 
matic situations and all that they entail. 
But now the time has come to tackle the 
musical score. If enough of a musician to 
play over your part on the piano until 
you are familiar with it, it is just so much 
in your favor; but if not, get your accom- 
panist to play it over and over again while 
you follow with your eyes the vocal part, 
but do not attempt to sing it however 
strongly tempted to do so! You have now 
possessed yourself mentally of both the 
dramatic values and their musical settings, 
and the time has now come to study your 
part in a different way. From now for- 
ward concentrate on the musical medium 
through which you are to interpret the 
feelings and emoticons of your assumed 
character, the declamatory values, the 
modulations of tone, the delicate nuances 
that wilf render eloquent your expression. 
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Picturing Ideals 


F YOU HAVE the gift of musical in- 

terpretation and a right conception of 
all the infinite shades of color that rightly 
belong to the human voice, all of this will 
come intuitively-you will not have to 
think it out déliberately! You will simply 
picture your ideal conception of your part 
according to your highest musical and 
dramatic possibilities. You have been, in 
common parlance, making tip your mind 
just how you want to hear yourself sing 
your part; and this making up your mind 
is actually the whole crux of the thing if 
you will only believe it! It is the one 
compelling force which dominates the 
whole action of your vocal processes; it 
is the one thing which enables you to 
achieve your ideal expression in utter un- 
consciousness of the ways and means by 
which it is accomplished. 

You can experience an ecstatic exalta- 
tion in mentally hearing yourself sing, 
which is unequaled in any other way. In 
this ecstasy you may indulge yourself to 
the full! Imagine yourself singing your 
part with all your heart and soul—with 
all that is in you of vital energy, till the 
whole of your being responds to the joy 
of it; but resist the temptation of actually 
voicing it. 

You may be wondering why I am so 
insistent on your work being purely 
mental; therefore, without entering into 
the psychological processes which lie back 
of it all, here are some of the obvious rea- 
sons for the advice given: If when under- 
taking the study of a new role, you obey 
the natural impulse to sing at it at once 
after a fashion—as the majority of young 
students are apt to do—you will hear it 
done with all the imperfections of tone 
and expression incidental to a tentative 
effort, which must necessarily be faulty, 
because you have as yet formed no idea 
as to how it should sound, Consequently, 
immature and faulty singing is the first 
impression you receive—an impression 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited for September 
By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 


Formerly Widely Known on the Operatic Stage as Clara Doria 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


How to Study an Operatic Role 


which interferes fatally with any ideal 
conception you might otherwise form. 
Our first fresh conception of a musical 
composition is always the best, because it 
is independent of our medium—hecause it 
is unhampered by the flesh and reigns su- 
preme in our consciorsness. 


The Unsatisfying Phrase 


LL ARTISTS have at some time in 

the course of their studies realized 
that when a vocal phrase failed to satisfy 
them, on repeating it again and again it 
grew worse instead of better, and that 
soon they had lost all idea of how they 
originally wanted it to sound. The expla- 
nation of this is that the faulty sounds 
kept impressing themselves on the sub- 
consciousness which, acting on the vocal 
processes, gave them back the fruits of 
the bad impression received. 

I hope it has been made clear that to 
sing your, songs or recitatives before hay- 
ing determined how they should sound— 
what effect you intend to produce—is the 
worst thing that can be done; that you 
must first form an ideal of the effect you 
would produce untainted by physical in- 
adequency ; otherwise your best conception 
will become blurred and you may lose 
confidence in it altogether ! 

To put it in another way, any unsatis- 
factory tones, uttered in your struggle to 
master unfamiliar musical phrases, will be 
subconsciously received and registered in 
all their imperfection, and those imperfect 
tones will be duly reproduced by sub- 
conscious control of the mechanical 
actions of voice. 

In corroboration of the soundness, as a 
working principle, of the above directions, 
I will tell you something of my own 
experience as an opera singer, as there is 
nothing so convincing.as a proof obtained 
by a personal experiment which has been 
successful. In the early days of my oper- 
atic career I had, for the purpose of en- 
larging my repertoire, accepted an engage- 
ment in a small town of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants in Southern Italy, 
where the only place of entertainment was 


the opera house, and where each week a. 
change of opera was required by an ex-! 


ceedingly exacting public who had Fol 
other resources for their diversion. 


Singing Steadily 

N OUR COMPANY there were two 
* prime donne and two tenors, each pair 
having their separate repertoire! As it 
happened that the second company did not 
draw, it fell to my lot to be called on to 
sing nearly every night instead of the four 
‘performances originally expected of me. 
This was too hard work for so young an 
‘artist (I was not yet twenty years of age 
at the time!) including, as it did, the 
studying and rehearsing a new opera each 
‘week. The consequence was that after a 
couple of months of this severe régime I 
had to stop singing for a whole week as 
‘an attack of laryngitis made it impossible 
\for me to utter a sound. Meanwhile, 
‘there was a new opera to be memorized; 
‘(It was, I remember, Crispino e la 
,Comare), and, as singing was an utter im- 
{possibility, I was forced into familiarizing 
myself with it mentally. I imagined my- 
self singing it, score in hand, until I could 
ido it entirely by memory. As I was 
‘warned that I must give my vocal cords 
a complete rest, not even permitting my- 
self to speak but in a whisper, I refrained 
from any attempt to sing audibly, even 
when after five or six days I began to 
feel that my voice had come back. Thus 
jit happened that I had never heard the 
sound of my voice in that part until the 
‘dress rehearsal, I only knew how J wanted 
it to sound. But when I started to let my 
iv oice out in the first number, I was 
simply amazed at the ease_and security 
with which I sang, and this same security 
prevailed throughout the opera. Never 
before had I felt satisfied that I was giv- 
ing all that I had it in me to express! All 
the acclamations and praise showered on 
me at the end of the performance were 
as nothing compared to the elation of 
realizing that I had actually sung my part 
as I had ideally conceived it! 

It was this experience which started in 
me the habit of silent study. I never could 
have gone successfully through that stren- 
uous season of four months, during which 
the bulk of the work rested on my shoul- 
ders, had I not discovered so effectual a 
‘way of sparing my voice and keeping it 
fresh, besides avoiding the still greater 


‘danger of losing my first fresh conception 
fof the effect I meant to produce through 
hearing myself struggle with tentative and 


mortal, a fascinating “Friar’s 


One who has followed successfully this fugitive light here 
comes before the curtain and, in an interesting “Epilogue,” 
with her listeners of the Pictured Ideals, the Obstinate Phrase, 
the Inevitable Repertoire, which must be made reality, and with 


these turns a sheaf of sidelights on the preparation for that 


The lure of the Operatic Stage has been, from time imme- 


Lantern” to the aspiring singer. 


magic world behind the footlights. 


chats 


blundering efforts until my 
was blurred if not altogethe 

After all that has been sa 
‘ject, although it may see 
fluous, I think you should 
the method of studying an 
above indicated will not p 
unless, by previous training, yc 
dered your vocal organs ¢ 
sponding to whatever demz 
made on them in dramatie s 
of course, involves the 
practice of vocal exercises 
and maintain in a pliable co 
parts that are brought into 
In other words, you first 
tered the technic of vocal 
not a silent process, but i 
tone must be heard and 
on until it satisfies you. 


To Master Techni 


HE MOST EFFECT 
master the technic o 
practice separately all the di 
esses involved. First of all, 
self to vocalizing and go ni 
you have satisfied yourself 
sing every vowel on every ton 
within your compass with 
dom and at the same time 
‘altered sound of every vow 
ing in mind that although the 
ings in the throat vary in 
themselves to the different pit 
their sounds must always 
tered. 
It is necessary to emphasiz: 
it is so common a fault to j 
legitimate sounds of vowels | 
impression that it is difficult 
good tone on certain ones suc 
(as in and), e (as in end), ] 
me). That, however, is a 
for equally good tone can | 
every vowel, provided you kn 
about it! Your teacher, if he 
understanding of vowel form: 
throat (not in the mouth) sho 
that every vowel adapts itself 
the pitch of tone on which it i 
have only to think each yow 
tone before giving voice to it. 
of vocalizing the scale should 
up daily until the automatic ; 
each vowel to each pitch of tone h 
matter of course; until, fr 
practice, it becomes instinct 
nature. 


Articulation 


HEN THIS IS acco 
attention to the distinc 
of all the different consonants. 
volves acquainting yourself 
act points of contact betwe 
teeth, tongue, hard and soft 
manded by the different con 
also a knowledge of the diffe 
of consonants, as each cl 
special treatment. As soon 
acquainted yourself with the 
treatment of these, it is for y 
very nimble, through daily 
the parts involved in articulé 
these inevitable interruptions 
tones may be as brief as p 
this way you will have acc 
great feat in the art of singin 
lamation, namely, the  abilt 
words as distinctly as though 
independent of voiced sound 
voice sounds as free and clea 
unhampered by words. 
Think what a splendid sp 
utterance is thus achieved; thin 
stantaneously the pictured 
state of mind thus finds | 
dramatic singing! 
In the limited space allot 
article, of course it is impo 
more than indicate the gener 
study to be pursued in acqui 
nic which is, in reality, nothir 
less than a perfect instrumentali 


UDE 


) much importance is attached 
yining of the ear, and properly so, 
sy should understand why. It is 
‘9 argue that the car is not part 
ycal organ, nor of the brain which 
; sound; therefore, some explana- 
he relation of the ear to the brain 
g should be given. 
r is the receiver and the arbiter of 
t takes note of and analyzes the 
qualities of sound. It receives 
a pleasing or an unpleasant im- 
put it is not the ear that conceives 
lthough it does dominate its con- 
What the ear does is to com- 
to the brain, through the auditory 


x 
a. The True Function of the Ear 


nerve, the impression received; and that 
impression stimulates the brain to conceive 
and the will to produce sound. If the 
impression produced is beautiful, the tone 
conception and production will also be 
beautiful; if it is either disagreeable or 
indefinite, the tone conceived and produced 
will also be either disagreeable or un- 
certain. You can only conceive tone as 
well as you are able to perceive it. 

The ear, therefore, is the sense to be 
relied on as the first cause of sound, because 
without the functioning of the ear there 
would be no stimulus to produce it. The 
living proof of this is the deaf mute. 


Sensations Are Effects, Not Causes 


AYSICAL sensations which accom- 
zing are of some value as associated 
‘ain pitches and qualities of tone; 
re of regarding these sensations as 
> of the tones you hear; because 
merely the automatic response to 
yus vocal tones and not intended 
ler your control. In seeking to re- 
the sensations you would be inter- 
ith the natural processes acting in 
or. Direct your thoughts simply 
one itself; in so doing you will 
re ground. 

ite the “listening ear”. In doing 
r will also become analytical, and 
| not have to depend on your 
perceptions. Until you yourself 
2 difference between the true tone 
‘spurious sound which the indis- 
ng ear accepts, your’ practice at 
1 avail you but little. 

sound is often confused with nasal 


resonance, though the effect of the 
one is quite different from the other. 
Nasal sound is caused by raising the 
tongue at the back and lowering the 
soft palate so that the two parts come 
into contact. Nasal resonance, on the con- 
trary, is obtained by keeping the entire 
pharyngeal passage open and free from 
any obstructing movement of the tongue, 
because the upper or naso pharynx, which 
is above and behind the soft palate, is the 
passage to the most effective chambers of 
resonance. You can easily observe in a 
mirror the physical action of nasal sound 
by voicing (ng) as in sing. Note the 
pinched and disagreeable sound which re- 
sults. 

If Americans, in their student days, had 
their attention called to this distinction, 
that frequent and much deplored “Ameri- 
can twang” in speaking would be elim- 
inated. 


Dangerous Advice 


dangerous adyice has been given 
its by certain gifted singers who 
hieved celebrity. In describing 
n sensations they have failed to 
‘that they are not describing the 
is that either could or should be 
others who are formed in a dif- 
old. It is with.our throats much 
with our faces—eyes, nose and 
secupy approximately the same 
, yet how differently related they 
ch other! How different in form, 
nd in sensitiveness! Would it not 


be absurd to assume that we all must 
look alike, because we possess the same 
set of features? In point of fact, no two 
people’s throats are alike! Have we not 
here one more good reason for teaching 
young singers in what good tone consists; 
in letting them hear it and in leaving them 
to find out for themselves what their own 
sensations are when they feel satisfied with 
the sound of their voices, rather than to 
seek after the sensations of some other 
singer ? 


The Value of a Sense of Beauty 


SE of beauty back of volition is the 
| source of voice that is beautiful. 
nger is without either an inherent 
Itivated sense of beauty all the 
in the world, employed by teach- 
useless ! 

normally constructed vocal and 
tgans which have been, once for 
ered pliable by practice, the sing- 
speaker’s conception of sound is 
responsible for the quailty of his 


The pliability of the parts, which must 
yield their co-ordinated response to the will 
of the singer, is obtained by the steady 
and intelligent practice of technical exer- 
cises familiar to every teacher and singer. 
But the practicing of such exercises, di- 
vorced from an unfailing demand for a 
quality of sound throughout, that is beau- 
tiful, will not result in a perfect mecha- 
nism, that is, a mechanism which is the 
automatic response to the singer’s sense 
of beauty. 


Some ‘“‘Messiah’’ Statistics 


Messtan” had its first perform- 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1742, at which 
adel visited Ireland at the invita- 
he Lord Lieutenant, bringing with 
€w composition which proved to 
watorio which now has become 
ous, musically speaking, with the 
f America first heard the 


work in 1771, when it was performed in 
Philadelphia as an a capella composition, 
This was a year before its first perform- 
ance in Germany. The New York Oratorio 
Society gave it for the first time in New 
York on Christmas night, 1874, in the old 
Steinway Hall. - 
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The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


Glow I wish Shad learned 


to play the plano" 


OU have probably said that to yourself 
time and time again. Most people have. 


Childhood is the time to begin a mastery of 
music. And fortunate is the child who, in early 
life, is taught to play and to understand beauti- 


ful music. 


Music teachers endorse the Brambach Baby 
Grand as a most valuable aid in developing a 
true love for music. Its rich, full tones thrill and 
inspire the child with their sweet resonances. 


The Brambach is used by the best teachers be- 
cause it is a beautifully-proportioned instru- 
ment, of wonderful responsiveness and tonal 


7 4 
Gasy, to own one 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. 0. b. New York City 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


Z 
ED 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


*050 


excellence. And on account of 
its convenient size it is the 
ideal piano for the modern 
home or apartment. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful 
Baby Grand. The pattern will be 


mailed with our compliments, 


BRAMBACH 


and up 


fob.NY 


Name 
«Mdress 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W.51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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opera and teaching positions. 


41st Session Commences September 9, 1926 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 


Diplomas, 


Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio 
Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, 
Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. 
Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem, 
John T. Read, Carl Songer. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. 


Among these might be mentioned 


ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van 
Dusen. 

MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Menm- 
bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

and others of equal importance 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 
HARP—Enrico Tramonti, Clara L. Thurston. 


DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 
Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 


‘DANCING—Louise Willhour. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Van Dusen. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1926—Delia Valeri, John C.*Kendel 


Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 


Free Advantages ¢ Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. , 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT. 3 TO SEPT. 7. (APPLY FOR EXAMINATION BLANK) 
Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free - Moderate Tuition Rates’ 


571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


EEE Ee ES epee eesese) 


Catalog mailed free on application - 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
yale we elo ele ele elo aloe opel eepecy 


School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists and Teachers 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 43TH 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen provided by the College in its:studios. New two, three and 
four manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the College. 


COURSE OF StTupDY 
A two-year course. Varied to suit the individual student. 


First YRAR . \ for important situations, dramatic musie such as misteriosos, furiosos, ete. 

First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular ballads, semi- Actual dramatization of all kinds of films, meeting actual conditions: of the 
classic ballads. Themes for feature films. theatre, improvisation including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, melody work. 
Second Term: Preparation for news reel playing, arrangement of piano numbers Third Term: All scenic effects such as storms, falls, thunder, trains, ete. 
for the organ, waltzes and marches. Characteristic numbers arranged. Constant practice before screen. f 


Third Ter m:; First studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies 


in jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides. Comedy film. 

Fourth Term: First actual screen work, the news reel, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, ecuing short and long feature film, thorough 
preparation in adapting music. 

SECOND YEAR 

Tirst Term: Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral 
overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film, scenics, 
eartoons, travelogues, ete. 


Fourth Term: Devoted entirely to screen work by those who have followed 
the complete course, and opportunity will be given to play before invited audience, 
so that practical experience may be gained fitting the organist for public work. 

LENGTH OF COURSE 

The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 
to a large extent upon the ability as organists “of those who take it. Students 
who never have studied organ previously will require two full years to finish 
the course. Experienced organists may cover it in one year. 


Note—Church and coneert organists of experience are eligible to enter the 
Advanced Course. 


Second Term: Modulation and improyisation for all types of films, memorizing 
Mr. Demorest and Mr. Parks have each consented to award Free Fellowship 
of two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the students who, after a! 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for play 


F R E, E F E L L 0 , : S H IP ing theatre organ. Free Fellowship application blanks on request. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE | 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Presiden 
CARL D. KINSEY, Mar 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1857 


60 East Van Buren Street (Gi Bulg) Chicago, Ill. 


ilding 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


a first violin desk who can- 
some other instruments, 
ss-viol, melophone or some 
went such as viola or one 


_ A Big Job 
2OPER development of a good 
tra and band is a big enough 
require the entire time of the 
aer. When we consider the 
different instruments involved 
umentation of the average or- 
band, we can readily under- 
little else can be accomplished 
cher who handles this work 
The over-burdened music 
not hope to assemble an or- 
symphony proportions but he 
et the good players available 
ie number down to a suitable 
instrumental parts. Have an 
y all means, but stick to the 
quality rather than quantity. 
‘ra is considered as an extra- 
etivity but it should be carried 
mental ensemble, meeting four 
eek for credit on a laboratory 


3h Music Appreciation 


onsidering the vocal and in- 
ntal music in the high school, 
irse in importance is the course 
the development of an appre- 
iusic. Four periods weekly on 
it basis should be devoted to 
ubject. The course will have 
organized and suitable texts 
vent provided such as repro- 
hines, rolls and records. Sev- 
d texts are available and the 
3 been standardized with suit- 
ngs listed for use in present- 
ons. What we need to-day is 
the art of listening and under- 
‘the deep, true beauty of good 
> whole trend of the ethical 
‘life of a school can be ordered 
er presentation of the material 
3e in the courses in music ap- 


‘le of the effect of great music 
a in the high schools which 
‘ed in many ways to buy pipe- 
nsider an assembly of all ot 
listening intently to the mag- 
es of a fine organ played by 
performer. The majesty and 
he beautiful music will create 
2re which will spiritualize the 
school and change it in a 
iterious way into a temple of 
ung and the reaction on the 
student body will be incalcu- 
course in music appreciation 
mly develop a deep love for 
, but must also furnish a 
for an understanding of the 


Principles of music as an 
ta 


| Theory Courses 


2XT in order of importance 
2 courses in theory and har- 
ly high schools present  ele- 
ory work in conjunction with 
ses. While this is helpful in 
ay, yet it is not wise to force 
school pupil to take theory 
better to establish an elective 
ory and practice and to give 
to the pupils who are par- 
terested in elementary theory 
f . and ear training. A 
» be supplied on terminology 
ny and material provided for 
K in the practice of sight 
ear training. Scale and 
ng, key relationships and 
work for the study of har- 


‘with private teachers. 


Department of Public School Music 
(Continued from page 648) 


mony should be provided. This course 
should be given to all of the students pre- 
paring for a course in elementary teacher 
training. 


darmony 


ECENTLY suitable texts for the 
presentation of harmony have been 
prepared and the high school teacher need 
not fear to present a course in harmony 
to high school students. A good text is 
essential and the time has passed when the 
boast of the school music ‘teacher that “we 
have our own course, we do not use any 
text” is not accepted but is considered a 
sign of weakness. 


Applied Music Study 


ROVISION should be made for grant- 

ing credit for instrumental study taken 
Credit for this 
applied music study should be considered 
on the basis of one thirty-minute music 
lesson taken weekly with five hours of 
practice for two or more semester hours 
of credit or one thirty-minute lesson with 
ten hours of practice for four or five 
semester hours of credit. Forms must be 
prepared and supplied to cover all of the 
reports necessary, and provision should be 
made for individual examinations. 

{ have outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram for most of the music activities 
which the modern supervisor should con- 
sider. All of these activities can be 
adequately cared for if the supervisor will 
work out a plan and take advantage of the 
many standard courses and texts which 
are now available. 


Saint-Saens’ Anonymous 
Symphony 


By S. A. Walsall 


Ir 1s hard nowadays to realize the pre- 
judice against young composers which ex- 
isted in France in the fifties of the last 
century, and was probably heightened in 
the case of .Camille Saint-Saéns by virtue 
of his Jewish blood. In the life of Saint- 
Saéns, by Watson Lyle, we discover that 
he was obliged to resort to deceptive meth- 
ods to get his first symphony played. We 
learn of the ‘composer’s start in life as 
follows: “In December, 1852, Saint- 
Saéns was appointed to his first profes- 
sionu: post. This engagement, as organist 
in the Church of St. Méry, he held for 
five years. 

“The following year his symphony. in 
E flat, not published until 1855, was pro- 
duced by the Société de Saint Cécile, 
anonymously, under Seghers. Prejudices 
against the performance of works by un- 
known composers (as if everybody has not 
been at one time ‘unknown’) was even 
greater then than now, and Seghers knew 
very well that if the symphony was put 
before the committee as signed by his 
young friend it would be contemptuously 
tossed aside. He therefore said that it 
had been sent to him anonymously from 
Germany. - 

“The symphony was enthusiastically 
praised. At the rehearsal, the youth of 
eighteen, all trembling for the success of 
the year-old child of his brain, listened to 
a conversation regarding it between Ber- 
lioz and Gounod, who were already inter- 
ested in him, but were unaware that he 
was the author of the work they had just 
heard. They freely discussed the good 
and bad points of the composition and 
were naturally greatly astonished when 
they learned, after the public performance, 
that the young man, whose ideas they had 
sought to improve by the discussion of the 
new symphony, was actually its com- 
poser.” 
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OVER 200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


WuRUIIZER > 


REG. Y.5.RAT. OFF. 


Studio ‘Player 


i 3 


Discover the joy of playing 
a piano yourself 


le oi eS 
HAT a delightful relaxation it 
is to pause at eventide and ex- | 
WurullzeER press your moods, or exult in the day’s | 
PIANOS accomplishments at aWurlitzer Player | 
$295 to $475 Piano! And how easy the action, and 
PLAYERS. responsive the touch—such perfection 
$445 to $650 of mechanism and tonal. beauty as | 
acne, oan never before attained in any Player. | 
INTERPRETIVE Then, too, the Wurlitzer Player is 
Done arog small enough to fit nicely into, the 
Sane smallest room, alcove or hallway, and 
CM Al the price 1s so exceedingly low for a 
$675 to $5,500 high quality piano that no home 
should be without one. | 


\. (Lecin! OST oe pa, heals ie 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. COMPANY 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


445 


f. o. b. factory 


Payments extended over 
a period of 242 years 


Now sold on the easiest 
kind of easy terms 


Mail this Coupon for Free Beautitul Portfolio 


é « ia eet 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Nfe. Co. Worth Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Without obligation, send me your brochure containing photos, fully 
iMustrating and describing the Wurlitzer Studio Player Piano, 


cAddress 


Nare——$ $$ 
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SSSSSUS SESE EERE 


THE CurtTIs 
INSTITUTE of Music 


Enpowep by Mary Louise Curtis Box 


Third Year Begins Friday, October 1, 1926 


The endowment of The Curtis Institute of Music has enabled it to assemble a faculty which com- 
prises many of the greatest artists of our time, and the opportunities offered to study under their 
guidance and instruction are unique. 


ALLE BLES 


Violin 
Car FLescu 
FRANK GITTELSON 
RicHARD HARTZER 
SASCHA JACOBINOFF 
EMANUEL ZETLIN 


Piano 


Voice 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
MapaAME CHARLES CAHIER 
Horatio ConneELL. 
EmiLio DE GoGoRZzA 
Harriet VAN EMDEN 
MAabDELEINE WALTHER 


Viola 


Lours BAILLy 


JosErF HorMANN 
Benno MolsEIvITSCH 
Moriz RosENTHAL 
Davip SAPERTON 
IsABELLE VENGEROVA 


Harp 


CARLOS SALZEDO 
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Orchestra 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Violoncello 
Fetix SALMOND 


Students not only pursue their major subjects under distinguished artists but in all their supple 
mentary studies they have most unusual advantages. Thus, students of singing may have instruction 
in repertoire and interpretation from Richard Hageman; diction from a number of eminent specialists; 
and in the theoretical department receive such instruction in solfége and harmony as is necessary for 
their general musicianship. The students in piano may be coached in accompanying by Richard 
Hageman; may work in ensemble with Louis Bailly or Felix Salmond; take Wanda Landowska’s 
lectures on Ancient Music; and, if qualified, may study composition with Reginald O. Morris or 
Rosario Scalero. For students of the violin, viola and violoncello, there are the ensemble classes 
of Mr. Bailly and Mr. Salmond, practical work in the orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, special 
orchestra classes under Marcel Tabuteau, as well as the usual theoretical work, and composition 
if they are qualified. Similar opportunities await those that study harp or one of the many orchestral 
instruments. 

Moreover there are rich opportunities to secure a sound background of general culture through 
the classes and lectures of distinguished educators, authorities and critics, and to hear in recital and 
concert the artists who make the faculty. . oat 

The sole qualification for entrance is the possession of native musical talent worthy of being 
taught by these great masters. For those who can pay, the tuition is very moderate. To those of 
exceptional talent who cannot pay financial exemption is granted. 
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For Catalogue and other information address Witu1AM E. Wa ter, Executive Director 


Tue Curtis Institute of Music 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Musical 


Pointers 
for 


Musical 
Parents 


Conducted by 
MARGARET 
WHEELER ROSS 


» Etude” takes pleasure in announcing a new column in which pithy paragraphs 
ar periodically from the pen of Mrs. Ross, who has had wide experience in 


' 


Address all inquiries to Educational Service Department (attention of 


Department), “The Etude Music Magazine,” 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


Pennsylvania, 


@ questions on a separate piece of paper bearing the above address and give 


n name and address in full. 
© the inquirer. 
2 all questions brief. 


Answers will be published under only the 


questions except those of general interest to the greater body of “Etude” 


nll be answered in this department. 


1Gs and good wishes to THE 
unily of interested parents. In 
corner, all by ourselves, I shall 
we may work out to a satis- 
mnclusion the points that perplex 
our children’s musical progress, 
jer, that we may become real 
hrough our mutual interest in 
te most delightful and fascinat- 
3 in life—music and children. 

- I have been both a mother and 
teacher I feel that I can be of 
p to the musically untrained 
f the multitude of children en- 
the study of music, in whose 
te Erupe is a regular visitor. 

le study of music advisedly; for 
tat it should be from its earliest 
3. Unfortunately, too often the 
are merely “taking music les- 


trained Parents, Victims 


ly untrained parents must  ac- 
blind faith the instruction in 
t their children receive. As in 
specialized subject, unless they 
some training themselves they 
ble of judging the qualifications 
vho teach their children, In all 
ubjects the parent is protected 
te school laws, and the children 
nably safe. In music and pic- 
, however, they have no legal 
3; and when the time comes to 
instructor the parents must 
on the popularity of the teacher, 
> of friends, perhaps no better 
than they to judge, or the en- 
Mf their childrens’ playmates for 
ticularly favored teacher: and 
l€se sources is absolutely reliable 
lesired. 
ast parents believe their children 
zal talent, which in the majority 
iS likely to be true, there is a 
fount of time and money spent 
Suit of music than in any other 
rt. 
teachers were always carefully 
then the excess would need. not 
dred; but so long as we have no 
dardization for music teaching, 
Ys protecting the public therein, 
tity of the subject and the easy 
be made thereby is going to 
‘Profession overcrowded to the 
" 


detriment both of the art and of the 
teacher who spends the time and money 
for the necessary preparation. 


Music Advances 

But happily, music in America nas 
made tremendous strides within the past 
few years; the general public is fast be- 
coming musically educated; and we have 
a noble army of experienced teachers 
devoting their best efforts and unlimited 
energy to the musical advancement of our 
children—and I might add, in the main, 
an army as yet unappreciated, and shame- 
fully underpaid. We must educate the 
parents to a realization of the necessity 
of scientific pedagogy in the study of 
music. They must be made to understand 
its fundamental economic value. We 
must hammer continuously upon the fact 
that the beginning lessons are the most 
important, and that the best teacher 
obtainable is the one to have at that stage. 

Because Tur Erupe comes into your 
home it is but natural to conclude that 
you are interested in music, or that it 
is there upon the recommendation of the 
teacher of your children. In either case 
then, we can safely assume that you 
have selected a. wise and intelligent teach- 
er, and that your problems are going to 
be only those of keeping the children 
interested in the subject of directing the 
practice habits, that the best results may 
be obtained from the time put into it or, 
perhaps, the clearing up of some points 
relating to methods or materials. 


Let Us Help 

But, whatever they may be, I hope you 
will bring them to this department. that 
we may work them out, not only for 
yourself, but also for the benefit of other 
parents similarly perplexed. After all, 
most of the problems. pertaining to any 
subject in life are common to every one 
of us and need only thought, and per- 
haps some specialized training, for a ready 
solution. Indeed, just getting the view- 
point of somebody else will often clear 
up a very complicated matter that we 
have looked at too long from one. angle. 

Let me again assure you of my’ in- 
terest and cooperation, and. welcome you 
into what I hope may become a happy 
family of Erupr parents—the fathers, as 
well as the mothers. 
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Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt! 


The glory and splendor of the music of all these at your command, and played 
as it should be played, by such artists as Paderewski, Pugno, Nickisch, Grunfeld, 
All this, and more, at the touch of a button, if you possess a 


(Welte 
Licensee) 


Cesare, Carreno. 


Jesse French & Sons’ 


: 2 f pe auee 
As an artist on your own account you will also possess a grand piano with “a 
name well known since 1875,” as well as a reputation for “Quality First and 
Write for interesting free catalogs. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


First Quality.” 


J and 20th Streets 


i 
n Hi 
Gate| | 
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Reproducing Grand 


New Castle, Indiana 


Homework 
on a HOHNER 
Is Fun! 


Music plays an important part 
in the education of the boy and 
girl; and to-day the harmonica is 
playing an important part in musi- 
cal education. 

Any child can quickly learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica with the 
aid of the Free Instruction Book 
available to teachers and 
others through dealers or direct. 

There are no long hours of study 
and practice—just a few minutes a 
day, at home or in the school—and 
very soon the pupil will be playing 
popular, ‘classical and operatic se- 
lections. 


music 


Homework on a Hohner is fun! 
It teaches accuracy, rhythm and 
expression—the basis of a musical 
education. If you are interested in 
knowing the possibilities of the har- 
monica as “a stepping-stone to seri- 
ous musicianship,” write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includes six popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for  hatmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


. 
Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 


Columbia University, New York. ; 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt.,  Mil- 
waukeé Schools. 

. A: Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 
Nellie CC. Hudd, Principal Mozart 


School, Chicago. : 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y. C. 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 
BC. 


a 
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HE DIFFICULTY of finding some- 
one to blow when there is no me- 
chanical blower, the distance of the 

church from one’s home where there is one, 
the expense in both cases and the fact, in 
some instances, of a church being open for 
private prayer?all day, these and other fac- 
tors dangerously reduce the amount of 
practice which an organist can get on his 
own instrument. Faced with a Bach 
fugue, a Rheinberger sonata, or a W idor 
symphony, to be mastered, perhaps, at short 
notice, the case at times seems desperate. 

Moreover the difficulty is often a deter- 
rent to pupils. To so balance oneself on 
the stool that one can play high notes on 
the uppermost of three or four manuals 
with both hands, while playing low notes 
on the pedals with both feet, and at the 
same time to feel no misgivings about the 
rest of one’s anatomy in relation to the 
bench—this at first seems impossible with 
practice, let alone without it! Add the 
manipulation of stacks of stops at each 
side of the manuals, thumb-pistons between 
them, and two or three sets of composition 
and coupler pedals, a swell pedal or ped- 
als, and possibly a tremolo pedal under- 
neath them, and two books to read from, 
one music, the other printed words, and— 
well, no wonder an English cathedral or-= 
ganist estimated the organ pupils of the 
general practitioner as about one per cent. 
of those for voice and piano! 

To the average organist the position 
would be hopeless were it not that a great 
deal of organ music can be practiced on 
the piano; and most of that which cannot 
be played exactly as written can be adapted 
to the lesser instrument. Indeed, those 
who have not made the experiment will be 
amazed at the amount of ground they can 
cover in an hour at the organ if they have 
first done everything which was possible 
away from it. 


Passage Without Pedal-Part 


iee? STUDENT whose opportunities 
for practice are limited should study 
and finish on the piano all passages for 
manuals only. The whole of the sec- 
ond movement of Bach’s St. Anne Fugue 
is a case in point. The difference in touch 
need be no bar to this. It is possible to 
play just as legato on the piano as on the 
organ. Not only so, but all piano playing 
should be Jegato, unless the contrary be 
specified. The co-relative of this is equally 
true. The staccato touch is just as practi- 
cable on the organ as on the piano, and in 
modern playing is nearly as frequently 
called for. (I say in modern playing, 
rather than in modern music, from a con- 
viction that the older composers used far 
more varieties of touch and tone-colors 
than it has been customary to adopt in 
playing their works which were for long 
rendered in a studiously “stodgy” man- 
ner! Expression marks are of compara- 
tively recent introduction; not so expres- 
sion itself!) 


Manuals Simultaneously 


pa eee THE ONLY difficulty likely 
to be encountered in playing organ 
manual parts on the piano is when two 
manuals are in use simultaneously, and the 
hands cross. Even then the crossing may 
be so extreme as to be. practicable on the 
piano by crossing the hands on the one 
keyboard. The last page of the famous 
Toccata %in F, which concludes Widor’s 
“Fifth Organ Symphony,” is a striking in- 
stance of this. The left hand has chords 
an octave higher than the broken-chord 
passage in the right hand! When the 
hands are nearer together the difficulty is 
often greater. But it can generally be 
overcome by simply playing the right-hand 
part an octave higher, or the left-hand an 
octave lower, or, in extreme cases, both. 
Fyven the possession of a pedal-piano or 
practice-organ, if it have only one manual, 
will not always obviate the necessity for 


~The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for September 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


Eminent Organist and Choirmaster of Adelaide, South Australia 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An 
Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself”’ 


Getting Organ Practice on the Piano 


Part I. 


resorting to this device, as the following 
extract from Bach’s Trio in C Minor will 
show: 


Ex.1 


Manual I 


Manual II 


Pedal 


By breaking ties this passage can be played 
at the pitch written on one manual; but 
the resulting effect is very unsatisfactory. 
Far the better plan is to play one hand an 
octave higher than written. Either hand 
may be so treated, but the best effect is 
obtained by raising the left hand. The 
pedal part can be represented by playing 
the whole-notes as quarter-notes with the 
left hand and using the sustaining pedal. 


Changing Manuals 


HEN TWO manuals are alternated, 

both hands moving simultaneously 
from one to the other, as in producing 
echo effects, the difficulty of getting effect- 
ive practice of the passage on the piano is 
quite apparent—the reason being, of course, 
that no skip is involved. For this reason 
it will often be advantageous from an 
executive standpoint to play the second 
manual part an octave higher than as 
written though it is not necessary to do so. 


A favorite modern device is to play on 
two manuals simultaneously with one 
hand—generally the right hand, but some- 
times both hands. Almost invariably such 
passages can be played on one keyboard, 
the only objection being, as in the pre- 
vious case, that doing so is much easier 
than playing them as written. Care must 
be taken to adopt the fingering necessary 
when two manuals are used and not that 
which might be better if the ultimate ob- 
ject was to play them on one. Very fre- 
quently one part consists of a long sus- 
tained note which the other part crosses. 
This need not deter the student from 
obtaining useful practice on the piano. In 
all such cases the continuity of the sus- 
tained note should be sacrificed, not the 
iteration of the shorter one of the same 
pitch. (Similar passages often occur in 
music composed expressly for the piano 
—a crossing of parts which cannot pos- 
sibly be played exactly as written, and the 
same rule applies.) A very isimple extract 
from a Widor symphony will be sufficient 
to illustrate this principle: as written, two 
manuals: 


‘Ex.2 

Swell 
Right 
Hard 

Choir 


as practiced, one manual: - 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


Ex.5 
eS mn ae) Be eee 
ve 7 Re ES 
Dl. WAR ES RED LEIS 
aN <2 GE 
Piano 


Of course, the staccato to 
maintained on the third note, 
lower part unless a second } 
tie, plus the introduction 09 
note, is made in the upper 


Passage with Pedal 


HE CRUX of the whol 

in the fact that the har 

a composition being, as its n 
the foundation, can never be 
tain principles—not arbitrar 
natural laws—apply to it whi 
cable to no other part. (The harm 
in music must not be confi : 
vocal bass. The lowest of ar 
more simultaneous sounds is. 
bass, however high they are, 
soever means they may he p 
where there is a pedal part in 
it always forms the harmoni 
in the course of a pedal point.) 


5 


quently to omit the bass wo 
vitiate the student’s ear, and | 
to all within earshot of his p 
room that he was devoid of t 
mental musical sensibility! Y 


part is the most difficult to mas 
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piano has no pedal-clavier. So 
student to do? % 


(Part H ill fella 


be 


: 
a 
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Congregational Hymn . 


By Edward Gould 


Just As music is one of 
features of the church service 


hymn singing. No matter 
ive and pleasing the singi 


it is the singing of hymn 
congregation that constitut 
essence of the service. Ye 
mains that in the preparation 


gregation is not familiar w 
the ensemble singing can not 
pressive, even though the 
hearsed the hymn tunes \ 
with much assurance. If tir 
say, at the weekly prayer m 
tice on the hymn tunes fi 
Sunday, drill could be giv: 
arate parts and proper Pp 
to bring out the true meal 
verses. 

Many churches have poorly 
books in which the verses 
are printed underneath the t 
or, what is far worse, on 
posite the music. In eith 
the notes is made difficult 
singer. Moreover many al 
hymn books which are eit 
their texts or musically it 
church should provide its 
possible with  well-edited 
“Hymns of the Christian Lit 
of the Living Age.” 2 


TUDE 


aister and the organist can each 
are in helping to improve con- 
| singing. The minister can call 
: the merits of the hymn itself, 
x its author, and reading one or 
ye verses. The organist, in play- 
elude to a given hymn, can sug- 
pecial character by the use of 
ops, afterward enlarging the reg- 
n playing for the congregation. 
, mecessary for the organist to 
mgregation in singing (especially 


if no singing leader is present), and in 
so doing, maintain a perfect rhythm and 
steady tempo. If the congregation is large 
or if it shows the stightest tendency to 
drag or flatten in pitch, playing the upper 
three voices as detached chords, while keep- 
ing the bass part legato is very effective. 

No form of music is more inspirational 
than hearty congregational singing of good 
hymn tunes. Why should not this be de- 
veloped as much as possible? 


Pedal 


Points 


By E. 


A.. B. 


1 one of those brave, brave or- 
10 use both feet when they play 
? If so, let me first congratu- 
and then inquire whether you 
ch foot to use when. Of course, 
ion is quite a poser, and is the 
cult in that it belongs to that 
»f questions which can never be 
yery accurately, at best. 

one way, though, that you can 
approximately when to use the 
re right foot: Sitting on the 
ch, cross your legs—‘aking care 
ght is placed over the /eft. With 
still crossed and resting on the 


pedals, extend each foot (in the opposite 
direction to the other) as far as possible. 
You will find that the right foot reaches 
about to Bb, the left about to F#. Now in 
general, the notes below that Bb are the 
domain of the left foot, whereas those 
above the F# belong to the right. And be- 
tween the Bb and the F#, the feet can be 
used nearly interchangeably. 

Of course, as we all know, there are 
miany occasions when one foot enters the 
other’s precincts; but the rule that we have 
laid down is true 99 and 44/100 per cent. 
of the time. 


Mixtures 


MINATE mixtures from the mod- 
is to deprive it of. its chief life 
incy. 

was a strange theory presented 
. years ago by a visiting organ 
at mixtures were an unnecessary 
$ new s‘ring pipes were so full 
ones’ that they more than com- 
for the lack of mixtures. The 
ccepted by many of the American 
id organists, and one by one they 
cut out the mixtures. Possibly 
eason was to save money on their 
itracts—hence maybe, when such 
> specified they resorted to what 
dulciana mixtures, which are so 


soft and insignificant that it is difficult to 
distinguish whether they are in tune or not. 

“Without properly and brilliantly voiced 
swell and great mixtures (I do not allude 
to a selected combination of overtones on 
a choir dulciana mixture) there is a lack 
of harmonics, which abound in orchestral 
instruments. To overcome this deficiency 
in an organ, the old builders introduced 
mixtures, or ‘filling up’ stops. To go 
into the history of mixtures is not within 
the province of this article. All that need 
be said is that in large instruments they are 
of as great importance as an independently 
voiced pedal department.’—Epwin  H. 
LeMareE in Diapason. 


Organ Schools Compared 


_ By Herbert Westerby 


‘CENT Romantic movement has 
n penetrated pianoforte, or- 
hamber and choral music, and to 
nt British songs. But it still 
tside the realm of church music, 
hat is quite unique in itself, and 
‘tanding composers for the organ. 
is ahead of Britain in the Ro- 


mantic manifestation in organ music; its 
characteristic and impressionistic school of 
organ composition is already well founded, 
and it remains for British composers to 
follow their lead and instil the spirit of 
Romanticism into that as well as other 
branches of British musical art. 


Double Pedaling In Hymns 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


atment of hymns may be varied 
; both the bass and the tenor on 

This requires careful practice, 
py, unrestful effect will be the 
‘ach foot should be practiced 
the attention should be directed 
liminating unnecessary motions 
ng the necessary motions as 
possible. On the piano, if the 
the hand and arm is carried 
note to another, a simulated 
btained even when the hand must 
f one section of the keyboard to 
Che same principle should be em- 
h the feet. If you wish to make 
vf a fifth, for example, do not 
foot up and hunt around in the 
e€ next note. But before leaving 
iote, turn the foot in the direc- 
2 note to which the skip is to be 
m a mental impression of the 
will be necessary to slide, and 


then glide noiselessly over the tops of the 
keys, always keeping the foot in contact 
with the pedal-board. 

After practicing each foot separately, 
put them together, taking pains to bring 
both feet down at exactly the same time. 
Nothing is more inartistic than to have the 
parts coming in one after another. 

When the two pedal notes do not lie 
over a third apart, it will sometimes facil- 
itate a connection to play the two parts 
with the same foot. To do this, turn the 
foot sideways, at right angles with the 
pedalboard, and hold the arch high. 

Double pedaling should be used in the 
church service only when it can be done 
smoothly and when the character of the 
hymn is suited to this kind of treatment ; 
but as an exercise it may be applied to any 
hymn and will be of value in improving 
pedal technic, 
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Premier Aristocrat 
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rele ZA AING 


Small Grand Model 


5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


Wie: tle resumption of school and college activities, this artistic 
Baby Grand Piano is again proving a most valuable aid to the 


music teacher. 


The Premier Aristocrat Model has a remarkable history of achieve- 
ment and is ccnstent-y demonstrating its artistic worth in studios and 


conservatories from coast to coast. 


See and hear this instrument at your dealer. 


If you cannot obtain 


it locally, let us know. We shall tell you the name of our nearest 


representative. 


New edition ‘Magic of Music”—most convincing literature—mailed 
upon request, also paper pattern, showing floor space requirements. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-580 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Manually Played Smal] Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproduc'ng 
Grands and Reproducing Grards (Welte-Mignon License) 


y| 
PROS aetoll 


[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St, Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement’s, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN Co.) 


165 Wood!and St. Hartford, Conn. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


’ Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as 


prevail in 
any large theatre. 

OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 

' ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


te YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ae- 
Knowledzment of “ORGOBLO™ 
superiority, Recent Improve- 
ments have made the 


SUFER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 


Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
mM ORGCOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
hishest award in every exposi- 
tien entered, 

Speelal “ORGOBLO JUNTOR” 
or Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


* 


A Distinctive School for 
Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


LEARN J 0 TUNE PIANOS 
SPARE alii 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all part, 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. I.ow 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Choral Conductors and 
Choirmasters! 


Send us 10 cents in stamps with name and address for 
sample copies of any group checked below. Two 
groups, 20 cents, etc. Check 


4 Best Choruses—3-pt. Women [_] 
4 Best Choruses—2-pt. Women 
4 Best Choruses—Men’s fe 


4 Best Choruses—Mixed 
4 Best Anthems—2 pt. Women _ [ | 


4 Best Anthems—Mixed LJ 
4 Best Anthems—Men’s 
4 Best Anthems—3 pt. Women [| 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Ine. 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Fall Term Opens September 13, 1926 


Unrivaled Free Advantages 


Piano—Francis L. York, M.A.; Elizabeth John- 
son, Georgia Richardson Baskerville, Alle D. 
Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Helen Andrus Merrill, 
Minor E. White, Henry Lichtwardt, Oleane 
Doty, Wilhelmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. 
Bac.; Ethel Littell, and 40 additional instruc- 


tors. 


Organ—Francis L. York, M. A.; Alle D. Zui- 


dema, Mus. Doc.; Wm. Sch enk. 
Cello—Jules L. Klein, 
Harp—Winifred Carter. 


Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zui- 
dema— Post Graduate work in this depart- 


ment. Francis L. York, M. A. 


SEPTEMBER 1926 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers— 


Band Instramenteiics. B. Weaver. 
School of Expression— 


LAWRENCE 
CONSERVATORY OF Music 


(A Department of Lawrence College) 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN — 
53rd ! . | : “| 


Finest Conservatory in the West “Ya 


Francis L. York, M.A., President; Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President. Offers toearneststu- 
dents courses ofstudy based upon the most moderneducational principles. Renowned fac- 
ulty of 80. Students’ orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 


Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations 


ay 
aia. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES LEADING TO DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Three-Year Courses Leading to Certificate and Diploma 


Departments: 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, CELLO, ORGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL Mus 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, THEORY, COMPOSITION, MUSIC 
HISTORY, APPRECIATION AND ART. SUPERIOR — 
NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Francis L. York, 


Mrs. Ethlyn Briggs Mann. 


Dancing—Mrs. Ethlyn Briggs Mann. 
Singing— Archibald C. Jackson, Marshall Pease, 


22 Instructors, Excellent Equipment, 


500 Students, Dormito 
Orchestral and Choral! Training, Recitals, Music Festival ; 


Mrs. Chas. H. Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Bennett, Fred H. Protheroe, Carl Mann, Mrs. 
Leslie G. Lamborn, Mrs. A. W. Davis, Mrs, 
Jessie Collins. 


Violin — Earl W. Morse, E. N. Bilbie, Walter 


Braun, Paul Bukantis, Max Rogucki, Chas. 


Cina: Min 'Retncid Bows 'Revnost ff | FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 19; 


Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary 


5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7, Detroit, Mich. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


announces the establishment of a 
Department of 


CHURCH and 
CHORAL MUSIC 


on a scale not hitherto attempted in this country. 
Fall term begins September 20, 1926. Open to 
either full course or special students. 


Special Lecturers 


Reverenp Canon WINFRED Douctas. 

Watpo SEeLpEN Pratt, Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

H. C. Fricker, Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto. 

F. Metius CurisTIAnseEn, St. Olaf College. 

H. Aucustine Situ, Boston University. 


Bulletin sent on request. Address 
Dean P. C. LUTKIN 
1822 Sherman Avenue Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: University 1900 


Cincinnati Gonserbatory Music| | 


Ohe Olebeland Tnstitute 
of ([)usic 


FALL TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th . 


Four year course in voice, instrument or 
theory leads to teacher’s certificate or 
diploma. 


Orchestra course prepares for symphony 
positions. 


New Student Residence for out of town students. 


Send for catalogue outlining 
courses and fees 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for Free Catalog. Address: a 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Appleton, Wisconsin 


_ALPARAIS 
UNIVERSI 


Pounded 1873 
»VALPARAISO, INDI 


SCHOOL OF MUS 
““Better Than Ever” 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin,” 
and Public School Music. Students may at 
Music School and also take the regular wor! 
University. 

FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER | 

Controlled by Lutheran University Ass 
since Sept., 1925. Onen to all. For special 
address office of the President, Dept. K. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Valpara 2 


INCORPORATED 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments 
Public School Music (accredited) —-Opera—Drama—Languages— Dancing 


Catalogue will be sent on application 
Iprat Dormirories ON THE CAMPUS FOR STUDENTS FROM A DISTANCE 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Highland and Burnet Aves., 


and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World - 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan 
Fali term opens Monday, September 6th, 1926. 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. 


DUNNING SYSTEM “ass 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


DENVE Ee 
COLLEGE of MUSIC, 


The Largest in the West 
An. Endowed Institution—Not for Profi 
Nationally Recognixed—Diplomas and Deg 


Fall Term: Opens Sept. 1 


Inspirational surroundings in a glorious cour 


Excellent Faculty and Educational Facilit 
Courses in Voice, Instruments, Public School 
Theory, Ete. 


Special Music Supervisors Course 
Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 | 


Desk E. 


Write for Catalogue E for full information 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B.. P. cL 
1¢th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Col 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Mes. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. September—Wichita, Kansas. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


KROEGER — | 
SCHOOL of MUS 


(E. R. KROEGER, Director) | 


Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 


ASASASGATA Eee 


NFA eNsel aah never n= 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mes. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram oe Dallas, Texas. 


Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave. New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
saldent Chapter of the A. G. 0. 


is it I do not find the theater 
they are described? I am prac- 
1 two-manual theater organ. There 
uplers, but duplication is possible 
manual, I have examined half-a- 
ans and find them-all this way. 
v practice is necessary to play for 
ctures, and what pedal studies are 
commended for beginners? Also, 
, good substitute for the Vow Ce- 


having a “description” of the or- 
mention, nor the actual specifica- 
is difficult to state why they are 
seribed. The instruments you have 
yndoubtedly built on the Unit and 
stem by which a smaller number of 
ets of pipes serve to do duty for a 
aber of stops—that is, one long set 
; used for two, three or more stops 
me manual, of the same quality of 
at different pitches, 16 feet, 8 feet, 
dso forth. These same stops are 
on the second manual. If all the 
unified and duplicated, no manual 
re necessary. If all are not unified 
xed some effects are lost by the 
* manual couplers. Unless all the 
sar in the Pedal department, some 
» also lost to the Pedal Organ if 
pedal couplers are missing. 

npossible to state the amount of 
acessary to play for pictures—much 
on the requirements of the _ par- 
eater, and on the ability of the 
idapt his work to accompanying the 


uld recommend Nilson’s ‘Pedal 
‘or the acquiring of Pedal Technic. 
3 no satisfactory substitute for the 
Vox Celeste stop. The nearest ap- 
probably Salicional or Viol d’Or- 
ith tremulant, the former for Vox 
id the latter for Viole Celeste. If 
' these stops appear in the organ 
y stop of string quality may be 
tremulant. 


the 1926 examination for Associ- 
_ the American Guild of Organists 
ing questions were included: 

ven did Pergolesi live? Name two 
1t works. if he 
ho was the father of modern violin 


, kindly give some information that 
ite the answers to these questions? 


Giovanni Battista Pergolesi was 
1710 at Jesi near Ancona. The 
place of his birth were given 
yy many historians until the Mar- 
illarosa finally settled the question 
ice to the register of his baptism, 
2 of which is given by HE. Faustini- 
his life of Pergolesi (Gazzetta Musi- 
ilano, Aug. 31, 1899; published in 
. by Ricordi, 1900). ‘The original 
the family appears to have been 
it in accordance with local custom 
mbers of it who settled at Jesi 
yn as Pergolese or Pergolesi, from 
town in the Marche, of which they 
ves. Among Pergolesi’s well-known 
ms are “Stabat Mater,’’ “Salve Re- 
opera “La Serva Padrone’’ and a 
ra “Olimpiade.”’ 

veangelo Corelli, who has a double 
a prominent place in the history 
| art, that of a great violinist who 
m foundation for all future devel- 
technic, and pure style of playing 
of a composer who materially ad- 
@ progress of composition. 
nformation in reference to Pergo- 
Corelli may be found in Grove’s 
'y of Music and Musicians.” 


' church is contemplating the pur- 
second-hand pipe organ. Would you 
‘e me an expert opinion as to the 
' The organ is a ——————_.._ It is 
‘ty years old, has been in a well- 
position and in use for only about 
nutes a day all this time. It was a 
\dred-dollar organ at the time of its 
and an organ of the size would to- 
wr much more, I suppose. I think it 
jive or siz hundred pipes. An organ 
saw it some time ago named two 
nd twenty-five dollars as his fee for 
it. He said the damages were due 
y roof. It has not becn repaired. 
sourse, you do not know just how 
age could be done by leaks, but you 
ve-on general principles whether a 
tion organ, in moderate use for 
rs, ought still to be a good, service- 
or not. It would be impossible for 
hurch to purchase a new pipe organ. 
be expensive to keep the organ in 
ir church is a frame building. Would 
wtion organ be sufficiently protected 
timate in this, or would it continu- 
ving trouble? 


omit a very important item in your 
+, What it would cost you to secure 
in addition to the amount necessary 
+ organ in repair. If you are cor- 
rmed as to the amount of use the 
t has had, barring the damage due 
roof, the instrument should be good 
onal service and might be a good 
can secure it for a very reasonable 
Tf the organ is in good condition 
damage resulting from leak, and 
ge is thoroughly repaired, it should 
y expensive to maintain. Ordinarily 
not advise the purchase of an organ 
£e, but the comparatively small 
“use it has had may be in its favor. 
= 


2 


It might be well for you to have the interior 
of the organ thoroughly examined, for even 
though the organ may have had comparatively 
little use, the pipes and other parts may have 
received abuse trom careless or incompetent 


tuncrs. The editor would recommend careful 
investigation before purchasing the instru- 
ment. 


If your church building is free from excess- 
ive dampness you should not have any extraor- 
dinary trouble. Where there is dampness the 
sliders are apt to swell and stick. 


Q. Indicate on the staff the actual pitch 
produced when the lowest “C” on the manuals 
is played on the “Harmonic Flute,’ “Stopped 
Diapason,’ “Piccolo,” “Open Diapason,’ 
“Flute.” 

A. An important part of the above ques- 
tion is missing, i. e., the pitch of the stops. 
We will supply the pitch in the answer, 
which can not be definitely correct unless this 
is indicated. The pitch of the note sounding 
is not affected by the quality of the pipe but 
by the pitch at which the stop appears; there- 
fore, to specify a ‘‘flute’’? without designation 
of pitch is vague. 

Harmonie Flue (8 ft.), Stopped Diapason 
(S ft.), and Open Diapason (S8 ft.). 


——_ 


Flute (4 ft.), 
Flute (4ft.) 


Da = 


Piccolo (2 ft.), 


2 


—— 


Q. What was the original meaning of Posi- 
tif Organ? Name some other types of early 
organs. 

A. “Positive Organ” (French ‘‘Positif’’) 
was originally a stationary organ as oOp- 
posed to a ‘“‘portative” or portable instrument 
used in processions. Hence the term ‘“Posi- 
tive’ came to signify a ‘‘chamber organ” ; and, 
later still, when, in a church instrument, a 
separate manual was set aside for the accom- 
paniment of the choir, this was also called a 
“nositive’ owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
it usually had much the same delicate voicing 
as a chamber organ and contained about the 
same number and disposition of stops. The 
Positif of our present-day church organ is 
known as the Choir Organ. 

Other types of early organs included : 

Pan’s Pipes or Syrinx 

Cheng or Chinese Organ 

Magrephah (Hebrew Instrument). 


Q. What influences the “timbre” of organ 
pipes? 

A. Difference in timbre is produced by 
variation in the upper-partial tones or har- 
monics which accompany the foundation tone 
of a note or sound. In Lavignac’s “Music and 
Musicians” we read ‘‘The material of the pipe 
has no influence upon the vibrations; its di- 
mensions are everything, for the pipe itself 
has no share in the production of the sound.” 
This statement probably does not meet with 
agreement on the part of organ builders of to- 
day, when we have advocates of pure tin pipes 
for string tones, spotted metal for certain 
other stops, and so forth, which would indi- 
cate material had some effect on the tone qual- 
ity. The editor recalls, however, at one time 
hearing William E. Haskell, well known for 
lis experiments in production of tone from 
pipes, say ‘‘that for money he would produce 
just as keen a tone from a piece of lead pipe.” 
Wood pipes would scarcely be said to produce 
in every case exactly the same tone as that 
produced by metal pipes, which is another 
indication in the mind of the editor that ma- 
terial does affect the result. Tone quality of 
pipes is also influenced by the height and 
width of the mouth of the pipe; by variation 
in the nicking or notching of the beveled edge 
of the languid and by the placing of ‘‘beards”’ 
near the mouth of the pipe. Beards are gen- 
erally of dowel-rod shape and are made of 
wood or brass. 


Q. Name the orchestral instrument which 
has the fewest overtones. 


A. The flute. Helmholtz appears to have 
considered that the octave and twelfth were 
the only upper partials heard, but the writer 
of the article on ‘Flute’ in  Grove's 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians” found 
that when d’ on the flute was sounded the 
seventh partial was discernible, but with a’ 
no partial higher than the fifth was detected. 


Q. What is the purpose of the Bustachian 
Tube? 


A. The Bustachian Tube is! sort of a coni- 


eal duct connecting the middle ear with 
the pharynx. At each movement of swallow- 
ing this tube opens, and in this way enables 


the air contained in the middle ear to remain 
in equilibrium of pressure with the externel 
air; without this perfect and constant equi- 
librium the tympanic membrane would not be 
in good condition to receive vibrations. 
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The Weaver Tone 
... undimmed by 
age but steadfast 
through the years. 


REATED for those who have a 
desire for the finer things of life 
and the judgment to select wisely. 


The unqualified approval of world- 
famous musicians and the thou- 
sands of Weaver owners is proof, 
beyond cavil, of its supremacy. 


WEAVER PIANO Co., INC. - - York, Pa. 


Musical Composers, Attention! 


We offer the following twelve prizes: 

One Ist prize of $150.00 for the most attractive unpublished anthem 
submitted. 

Two 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most attractive unpub- 
lished anthems submitted. 


$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than 
February 1, 1927. 

Send for our special announcement folder outlining all con- 
ditions and rules of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 6th Anthem Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our method of dis- 
tribution, these anthems are sung by not less than 20,000, in some cases, by 
as many as 35,000 singers within about two months of publication. The 
demand for so many new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity 
for anthem writers, and this anthem contest is our earnest invitation to them 
to embrace it. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 


Chicago (218 So. Wabash Ave.) 
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Music Students’ 


Loan F und 


$12.500 


To assist students lacking sufficient 
means for their study, the Alumni 
Association of the Sherwood Music 
School is providing a Music Stud- 
ents’ Loan Fund of $12,500; to be 
distributed in amounts averaging 
$500, and used to defray the 1926- 
27 tuition expenses of new students 
entering the Sherwood Music School, 
beginning with the 1926 Fall Term. 


‘These Loans are repayable over a 
period of six years, with very small 
payments during the first two years. 


No competition is involved in secur- 
ing the benefit of a loan from this 
Fund. The loans will be placed at 
the discretion of the officials of the 
Association, with students who can 
provide good character recommen- 
dations and who need financial 
assistance. 


Requests for particulars and application 
blanks are invited; address— 


Alumni Association 
air ge a a ae 3775 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


300 FINE ARTS BUILDING 410 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BEETHOVEN 
CONSERVATORY 
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SCHOOL OF 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 13th 


OLUMBIA == 


MUS 


One of America’s Finest Institutions Devoted to Education in Music 


FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 
by authority of the State of Illinois. 


A School for 


The Mature Musician 
The Young Artist 
The Teacher of Music 


The Public School Teacher 
The Ambitious Amateur — 
The Talented Child 


Training in the following departments: ; * 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, Normal Training, Publie teh, 
Music, Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of Music, Ensemb 
Orchestral, Professional Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass ar 
Wood Wind Instruments, Dramatic Expression, English and Psycholog 


Send for complete catalog 


Columbia School of Musi 


Box E, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 5930 


‘THEGUNN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


ANDDRAMATICART 
CHICAGO 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
President 


DIRECTORS 


Fiano 
Lee Pattison 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Arthur Granquist 
Theodore Militzer 


Voice 
Percy Rector Stephens 
Frantz Proschowsky 
Albert Borroff 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe 
Burton Thatcher 
Stuart Barker 
Violin 
Amy Neill 
Guy Herbert Woodard 


Theory 


Dr. Felix Borowski 
Leo Sowerby 


Courses leading to the granting of 
certificates and degrees. Scholar- 


ships donated by Schipa, Galli- 


Curci, Melius, Raisa and other 


great artists. 


Fine Arts Building | CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


Special Low Rates for Begin 
Send for hands-me C:talog to the BROS. E 
Odeon Building, Grand and Finney, St. Lou 
One cf the oldest and best Music Schools in the U 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL OR GC 
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interest them in a subscription to THE Erupr. Write Circulation Department as to how you can €a 


Che Starrett School 
CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC 


Franklin Stead, Director 

RENOWNED FacuLTy—Concerts, Recrra: 
Dirtomas anp DEGREES CONFERRED— 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES ! 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Th 
Harmony, Composition, Cello, Opera Stu 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Art and P 
School Music. Special Dept. for Childre 
All athletics. Horseback riding. Fireproof bu 
with ample grounds. Two beautiful dormito 
campus. 43rd year. Fallterm begins Septem 
For catalogue address the Director, 
| The Starrett School Conservatory of ] 
Box FE, 4515 Drexel Blyd., Cntcaco 


COSMOPOLIT! 
SCHOOL MUSI C« DRAM! 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Presiden 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Muste Ceu 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal traini 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Le 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Mi 
Theory. Composition, Violincello, Or 
tral Instruments, Public School \ 

Dramatic Art, etc. Be 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars add-ess—Edwin L. Stephen, 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MU 
Box I, 15th Floor Kimball Hall Bldz., Ch 


MILLIKIN CCNSERVATCRY CF MU 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS — 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses lead 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and C 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Me! 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, 


1712-11 Chestnut St. 


{OOL-OF: MUSIC, Inc. 


’s Foremost Biind*and Orchestra School 


cach Cracun, A:B.;:Mus.B.. President» 


RUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES 

PIANO—VOICE—THEORY 
NG AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 
AN—DANCING—DRAMATIC ART 
-ENSEMBLE—CONDUCTING 
Cragun School of Music maintains 
tient faculty in every department 
tudents are brought to high degrees 
ficiency as rapidly as is consistent 
thorough, intelligent and artistic 


~ An Unequalled 


‘D WIND INSTRUMENT DEPT. 
\PHONE CLARINET 
Cragun Sax- Symphony, a remarkable 
one orchestra of 80 players and a Clarinet 
£35 players bespeak the success of this 
ment. Saxophone playing developed on 
rtistic standards. 
yme a Band or Orchestra Conductor 
ertified Teacher of Cragun Method 
xophone, Clarinet, Cornet, etc. 


tte for Faculty Booklet and Information 


N VIOLIN scttoo. 


AMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


ECIALIZING SCHOOL 


| Double Bass Counterpoint 
illo Harmony Composition 
is of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Reci- 
3ymphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
tudents may enter at any time. 


umber of free scholarships awarded. Free 
on upon application. 


0 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Nabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
HICAGO 


‘iano Tuning Business Y ourself 


srmanent, clean, independent business any- 
ith regular customers and steady income 
)to $400 monthly. Or make your spare 
$2 to $4 an hour. No capital needed. De- 
tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
1 for both, thoroughly and rapidly at home, 
cost. Send for particulars. 
MACK INSTITUTE 
Sta., EM-2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Music Clubs, 


ENTION $ Schools, Teachers 


A Plan of Study with Musical Program 

1 Autobiographical Sketches, Folk Music (Europe): 
peras: Snanewis, Mme. Butterfly, and Miguon- 
Modern Irench Opera, Sketches of compose s. 
and authors. Music suggested and portrai 8 in- 


seful for guest and teachers’ programs. 

descriptive vircular of other books in tl @ series. 
MRS, F, 8. WARDWELL 

STAMFORD, CONN, 


) TERRACE 


Convenient and Practical 


CHROMATIC 
PIT CH PIPE 
“The Record’”’ 


SE WHO HAVE NEED FOR A 
{OMATIC PITCH PIPE WILL BE 
IGHTED WITH THIS LITTLE 
INSTRUMENT. 
he Record” Chromatic Pitch Pipe is 
ype and is about 2 !4 inches in diameter. 
duter edge of the disc forms the mouth- 
and around it are the openings thrcugh 
1to blow. There are no movable parts 
\othing to go wrong. It starts at F and 
esses by half tones to the F one octave 
t. Comes in a neat box convenient for 
ocket. 
__ Price, $1.00 Each 
ecial Price on Quantities of 12 or more 
[EODORE PRESSER CO. 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


To “Wind” or to “wind,” that is the 
Question. 


Q. I have been taught to pronounce “wind” 
to rhyme with “mind,’ “find,” and so forth, 
wherever it appeared. Some schools are teach- 
ing the short i, as in “in.’ Please let me 
know the correct manner, as our choir is of 
divided opinion. “Windy (long i) Tempest” 
does not appeal to me.—M. O., STELLARTON, 
N. 8. 


A. In singing, as in poetry, the single 
syllable ‘‘wind’’ should be pronounced to 
rhyme with ‘‘mind,” with a long ‘I’ sound, as 
“ai” in “aisle.’’ This pronunciation is much 
to be preferred in singing, on account of the 
“ah” vowel sound in the long “i’ more 
musical than the short one. However, similar 
to so many other words, when the word is 
lengthened by the addition of other syllables 
the “i becomes short, as: windlass, wind- 


pipe, windrow, Windsor, windy, and sO forth. 


The Chord of the 6/4. 
Q. What is the chord of the 6/4?—J. F. M. 


A. The chord of the 6/4 is the second in- 
version of the common chord, these figures 
referring to the intervals from the bass which 
for the chord. 


6 
3 4 


The first is in the original position of a 
note (C) with its 3rd and 5th; no number 
needed. The second is inverted or turned up- 
side-down, by placing the bass, or low note, at 
the top. The intervals from the bass note. 
which is now BE, are a 3rd and a 6th (called 
the chord of the sixth, or first inversion). 
The third chord, obtained by inverting the 
chord of the sixth, shows intervals, from the 
low note G, of a 4th and a 6th: whence the 
name. 


Length of Time Required for Vocal 
Studies for Operatic Excellence. 


Q. How long docs one have to study to be- 
come an operatic singer? Is not the possession 
of a good voice all that is required? ti. Have 
there not been many operatic singers who 
“debuted” very young ?—M. T. T., MILTON. 


A. Anything from five to eight years, and 
even longer. It all depends upon the postulant’s 
natural endowments, education, intellectual 
training and acquirements, powers of assimila- 
tion, of observation, of critical acumen, of ar- 
tistie insight and of careful unremitting study 
of technic, characterization and interpretation. 
All this? Yes, and more. Voice, for an 
operatic singer, is a very necessary factor ; 
but it, alone, will not command success ; sev- 
eral years’ study in order to acquire correct 
attack, good resonance, an even scale, pure 
legato, steady sostenuto, to which must be 
added perfect technic in breath and voice 
management, these are all essential elements, 
before the would-be artist can begin to inter- 
pret. Interpretation requires both musical 
and literary knowledge and study. sy “‘lit- 
erary”’ knowledge, let it be understood that 
diction (popularly so called) is included, as 
well as the language of the opera to be inter- 
preted. A girl, who begins her vocal studies 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, might be 
ready to enter the operatie field when she is 
twenty-three or four ; and a man, who begins at 
eighteen or nineteen, could qualify at twenty- 
five or six: in very rare cases, some are ready 
after five years’ study. As a general rule, sing- 
ers who enter upon an operatic career prema- 
turely, after a too brief period of preparation, 
usually lose their voices in a relatively short 
time. ii. Thank you for that word “debuted” 
—it is a new light to me! Adelina Patti, the 
most -celebrated coloratura, made her debut 
at the age of sixteen, but was promptly with- 
drawn for further study; she made her real 
and suecessful debut some two years later, 
in London. Jenny Lind, called “the Swedish 
Nightingale,” was eighteen when she first 
appeared, but at the age of twenty-one she 
gave up her public appearances in order to 
study in Paris and Berlin during three years. 
After five years of opera, she renounced the 
operatic stage and appeared only in concert. 


Minnie Hauk was sixteen at her debut in New 
York as a lyrie soprano: she sang in the 
chief European opera houses for about twenty- 
eight years. Lilli Lehman, a remarkable 
soprano, made her debut when she was twenty- 
two; Schumann-Heink appeared at the Royal 
Opera of Dresden when seventeen ; Emma Calvé 
made her first operatic debut, in Brussels, at 
the age of eighteen; Etelka Gerster, an ex- 
cellent high soprano, was twenty-one when she 
sang the role of Gilda (Rigoletto), at Venice: 
and Marcella Sembrich, who made her debut 
when nineteen, sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, in 1883, again from 
1898 to 1900, and from 1901 to 1909 when 
she withdrew from opera. The foregoing are 
some of the very rare cases referred to. 


Seale-Practice for Advanced Players. 


_t. What is the meaning of “centripetal’ 
and “centrifugal?” 


ii. In the December, 1925 Erupp occurs the 
following answer in regard to fingering the 
scales: “You should practice all scales with 
the same fingering as the scale of C, both up 
and down.” This is contrary ta all my teach- 
ing and to the authorities I have consulted. 
Perhaps I do not clearly understand just what 


was meant. Would you kindly exrplain?— 
H. W. CAMERON, TEXAS. 
A. i. “Centripetal’” (from Latin centri—, 


from centrum, a center, and petere, to seek, fly 
to), tending to a center. “Centrifugal (from 
Latin: centri—, from centrum, a center, and 
fugere, to fiy from), flying from a center. 


ii. The practice proposed is only for 
those players who have already attained a 
certain excellence of finger dexterity. It would 
be dangerous for those students who cannot 
piay Cramer or Czerny, for instance, with a cer- 
tain degree of facility. They, however, who can 
play without difficulty Czerny’s “School of Ve- 
locity” and “School of Virtuosity,’”’ would do 
well to undertake more advanced problems. 
When they are quite conversant with all the 
major and minor scales and with their finger- 
ing it would be very much to their advantage 
to: practice the scales of all the keys, with the 
same fingering as for the scale of C (1, 2, 3) 
1,2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 1, and so forth), placing the 
thumb on the black keys in the usual order 
of C. This is but a preliminary exercise to 
other combinations. If you find the study, 
helps you, I shall gladly give you other scale- 
fingerings. This practice is particularly use- 
ful in the compositions of Chopin, Liszt, Dé- 
bussy, Ravel and the more recent composers, 


Octave Playing: From the Wrist, or 


from the Arm? 


Q. Which do you recommend me to use, 
in playing octaves: wrist or arm_ motion? 
Should my wrist and arm be held high or low? 
I ask your advice because I find my fore-arin 
speedily becomes very tired and stiff. How 
can this be avoided? Is it because I have a 
wrong position at the instrument?—A. C. D., 
New York. 


A. Primarily, it all depends upon the kind! 


of playing required. For light, rapid execu- 
tion wrist action is necessary, 
stronger, heavier playing arm motion is needed. 
Your feeling of fatigue comes, most probably, 
from a certain amount of tension and stiffness 
of wrist, aS well as from a bad position of 
the hand and arm. For rapid octaves use 
wrist motion entirely, with a low position of 
the hand; for heavier octaves use arm motion, 
with a high position of the hand. The fatigue 
of which you complain may _ be overcome by 
changing your hand position from low to high, 
and so on. But, above all, let there be no 
wrist tension; it is this which causes the pain 
in your fore-arm. Also, do not have ~vour 
piano seat too low. 


Gregorian Music. 

Q. What is meant by Gregorian Music? 
I know it is some kind of church music, 
chiefly Roman Catholic, but why “Gregorian?” 
—Mary B., Arlington, Mass. 


A. Pope Gregory I, called “the Great,” 
590-604, is said to have added four Plagal 
modes (or scales) to the four Authentic modes 
already introduced by St. Ambrose. Gregory 
also reformed the whole musical service of 
the Roman church. Gregorian music, there- 
fore, means music founded upon those eight 
modes, 


whereas for. 
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HOUSANDS of young violinists 
i and violin students all over the 
country are interested in making 
a start as violin teachers. 
make it a permanent profession; 


Some wish to 

some 

wish to use it as a side line to make a lit- 

tle spending money; while others hope to 

earn enough by teaching to pay for their 
own lessons and musical education. 

Tue Erupe receives many letters simi- 
lar to the following from a young violin 
student in New York City, who writes: 
“I would like you to give me some advice 
on the teaching profession and tell me if 
I am capable of teaching. J am a student 
eighteen years of age, and am studying 
with a reliable teacher. I am fairly ad- 
vanced, having gone through Kreutzer, 
Rode, and other studies, and concertos by 
well known composers, such as Kreutzer, 
Viotti, Rode, and DeBeriot. I have just 
started to teach and am trying my utmost 
to get pupils, but I have not one pupil yet. 
As an Ertupe subscriber, and as one of 
your readers I hope you will give me your 
best advice on what to do to get a start 
in the teaching profession.” 


The Beginners 

If this young man has a genuine talent 
for the violin, has studied the works he 
names with a good teacher, and can play 
them in an artistic manner, there:is no 
doubt that, theoretically, he has sufficient 
knowledge to teach beginners and pupils 
in the medium grades of violin playing. 
His success will depend on whether he has 
the knack of imparting to others what he 
knows himself. 

Violin teaching is a gift. Some people 
are natural born teachers; some learn to 
teach well only after long years of ex- 
perience; while some never learn it. I 
have known many excellent violinists, 
splendid artists, who could play the great 
concertos in public, yet who were utterly 
incapable of producing good pupils. They 
could play these great works themselves, 
but how to lead students up the long and 
arduous path to this proficiency was com- 
pletely beyond their comprehension. Some 
violinists dislike teaching. They lack 
patience, and the continual mistakes made 
by their students irritate them, and make 
them realize their inability to teach. Very 
often we find teachers, some of whom 
have considerable ability as players, who 
simply confess defeat when it comes to 
teaching. They walk around the room, 
look out the window, eat apples, read let- 
ters, and pay very little attention to what 
the pupil is doing. It goes without saying 
that teachers of this class never produce 
good pupils. 


Problems of the Teacher 

Violin teaching is one of the most diffi- 
cult and arduous of all professions. The 
ideal violin teacher must not only have 
studied his profession thoroughly, but he 
must also have an artistic nature and a 
boundless stock of patience, which must 
be exercised with even the dullest pupil. 
Great experience is necessary, for every 
pupil is a law unto himself, and no two 
can be handled exactly alike. Above all, 
the ideal teacher must love to teach. He 
must take the greatest possible interest 
and pleasure in watching the development 
of his young violin students, budding and 
flowering like plants in a nursery. If he 
dislikes teaching and lacks the necessary 
patience, he may as well stop right there, 
for he will never succeed in turning out 
even mediocre pupils. 

This dislike of teaching is why we find 
so many violinists, excellent as players, 
who cannot turn out good pupils. On the 
contrary, we find many good teachers in 
the ranks of violinists who are indifferent 
players themselves, utterly incapable of 
playing a solo in public. Such teachers 
know how the violin should be played, and 
owing to their stock of patience, and by 
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dint of taking infinite pains, and by their 
love of teaching, turn out excellent pupils. 

Then we have the really good violin 
teacher who is indeed a fine artist, but who 
combines with this ability as a player ex- 
perience, patience, and love of teaching. 
Such a teacher will naturally turn out pu- 
pils of high atttainments. 

Just what class of teacher our young 
correspondent will become a member of is 
hard to say. Time alone will tell the 
story. I should want to know him per- 
sonally to make any predictions. 

The reason why this young man finds 
se much difficulty in getting pupils is prob- 
ably owing to his youth. Eighteen is 
very young for a music teacher, for people 
usually look for teachers older and more 
experienced to whom to trust the musical 
education of their children. In like man- 
ner the boyish doctor finds it up-hill work 
to get patients, and the juvenile lawyer to 
get clients. 


Age to Begin 

However, youth is not as great a bar to 
getting a start in the violin teaching pro- 
fession as it is in other professions. The 
young teacher usually charges much less 
than the older and more experienced one, 
and this with many people outweighs his 
youth and lack of experience. However, 
in the present instance eighteen is very 
young, and our corressondent who hopes 
to make money from violin playing might 
find it better to play in an ozchestra for 
a few years before starting to teach. It 
all depends on the individual and how he 
impresses people. If he can gain their 
confidence and convince them that he can 
do the work, he can no doubt build up a 
satisfactory teaching business in time. 

As to the chances of gaining a good 
sized class in a short time, the size of the 
city has a great deal to do with it. This 
young man lives in New York City, where 


it is exceedingly difficult to get a start as. 


a violin teacher unless one has remarkable 
ability and a very large circle of friends. 
I have known violinists to spend years in 
trying to build up a business in violin 
teaching in New York City only to fail in 
the end. Teachers of very great ability, 
who are well known in the musical profes- 
sion, do not have any trouble, of course. 
They simply let it be known that they can 
take a certain number of pupils, and pupils 
flock to them, no matter where they lo- 
cate. This is especially the case as regards 
teachers who haye produced pupils who 
have become eminent in the violin pro- 
fession. 

In a large city like New York, the fol- 
lowing suggestions in getting a teaching 
business might help: First, send an- 
nouncements to all your friends that you 
have opened a studio, or that you are pre- 
pared to give lessons at the residence of 
your pupils. Second, have cards printed 
to distribute to friends and acquaintances 
and to leave at music stores, or with friends 
who will help distribute them and recom- 
mend you. Third, if you are a good pub- 
lic soloist, play on every occasion you can, 
making as many friends and musical ac- 
quaintances as possible, and letting it be 
known everywhere that you are looking 
for pupils. Fourth, advertise in the musi- 
cal papers, if you can afford it. 

Fifth, when you begin getting a few 
pupils, give pupils’ recitals, for this is the 
one best method of gaining new business. 
Even if you have only a single good pupil, 
prepare him as soon as possible for a re- 
cital which he can give by- himself, possi- 
bly assisted by a pianist or vocalist whom 
you might ask to help. Sixth, try and get 
a position as assistant to an established 
violin teacher who will turn over the be- 
ginners and the lower-priced teaching to 
you. Hundreds of music teachers in large 
cities have gained success by this course, 
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Environment Tell 
Seventh, if you open a stt 
establish it in a good residen 
a room on the first floor, w 
have your sign. on the front of th 
You will get many transient pyp 
manner. Eighth, make an ar 
possible, with pianists, vocalis 
ers of various instruments, 
teach the violin, to recommen 
violin teacher to their acquaintane 
can return the favor by recom 


to your own friends and pupi 
In smaller cities the getti 
is much simplified. The prospec 
soon becomes well known if he 
in public, and makes as mar 
ances among the musical p 
town as he can. He must, 
a certain amount of advert 
cards printed, and let people know 
is teaching. Personal solicita 
a good plan for securing p 
young teacher can get prospects 
pupils and from his friend 
quaintances. Getting new pupil 
is a matter of hard work and 
ability, and the young teacher wl 
his hands and expects business to 
him without solicitation is ofter 
pointed. a. 


Playing the Violin in Ch 


- 
By Berta Hart Nanay, 


. 

“BRING your violin and help” u 
choir.” How often the budding 
hears such an invitation from som 
minister or church worker. 
the violinist disdains to pla 
except for an occasional solo. ~ 
he learn, he thinks, from pla 
songs in the first position? ‘Hi 
ment would scarcely be heard, any’ 
a mater of fact, however, whe 


Dy 


of Seta information as well 
tunity for growth and service. _ 
The first requirement of success 
work, as indeed in all religi 
to take it seriously. The voice of 
lifted in some soul-stirring hymn, 
used of God as effectively as the 
a minister. Also, the violinist sh 
member at all times that this 
tunity to assist in the church s 
not an opportunity to exhibit his « 
He will therefore strive to ¢ 
as inconspicuous as possible. — 
early, get his tuning done, h 
case disposed of, and his mu 
before many people come. 
He sits, when possible, at th 
of the organ or piano. His 
the other members of the c 
to say, should be pleasant, 
ue should insist upon, even to 


in which to deaw his bow. 
sweep is nowhere more neede 
work he is going to do. 
His work is more exactin 
first apparent. His attempt t 
notes of his instrument with 
of the singers will soon sho 
that he did not know he h 
note or a slight contact of 
a string other than the one 
is instantly apparent. Steadi 
ing the time is important, for | 
a leading instrument, and, i 
will hold back the singers. 
best results, the violinist sho 
words of each verse of the 
plays it, and not merely play ' 
a certain number of times. 
His work is capable of 
variety. He may lead the sop 
altos. In some songs it is” 
render both soprano and alto pé 
by playing chords on two st 


y-school is sweeping along on a 
r, the violin on the next verse 
an octave higher, which usually 
ying the tune in the third posi- 
“an occasional stretch into the 
Needless to say, the intonation 
awless. The violin soars, flute- 
a particularly pleasing effect. 
pe done with good results in 
hool, though it is usually too 
church use. It is also needless 
t it requires considerable prac- 
yate, as both notes and fingering 
ad. 
ial days in the church and Sun- 
the violinist may make his con- 
o the program, playing an obbli- 
e offertory, or a solo of his own. 
should be selected with taste 
There are some pieces of music 
to lift the soul to a nobler 
» These are the solos for 
» The violinist will strive to 
music, and to avoid using the 
3 over and over. Such well- 
eces as Schubert’s Serenade, 
Humoresque, and Mendelssohn’s 
ng have been fairly played to 
jolin solos. The following list 


of pieces which range from difficult to 
very easy are less widely-known solos 
that contain the spiritual quality which the 
violinist seeks for church use: Souvenir, 
Drdla; Cradle Song, Hauser; Andante, 
Gluck; Nachtstiicke, Schumann; Melody 
in D, T. D. Williams; By the Brook, René 
de Boisdeffre; To a Wood Violet, M. W. 
Felton ; Nocturne, Op. 2, Alfred Karpasch; 
Hungarian Love Song, Helen Ware ;Cava- 
tina, Raff. 
Practical Benefits 


Nothing so tends to the growth of any 
gift as its serious use, and the church 
violinist will find his musicianship grow- 
ing. His continual effort to make the 
violin sing out will work wonders in tone. 
If the choir rehearses under a good leader 
he will gain in phrasing and expression. 
Occasionally the church may have special 
services in which some professional choir 
leader trains the choir. Here is a golden 
opportunity. 

Why should not the violin be more uced 
in our smaller churches? The pastors are 
willing; the people welcome it. That it 
is not more used is the fault of the violin- 
ists themselves who overlook this oppor- 
tunity for growth and service. 


The Last 


st pupil stood before his teacher, 
yaster of the violin, who had 
rd and faithfully for years to 
the true principles of the violin 
pupil had studied with the hope 
yg a concert violinist, and this 
ast lesson at the conservatory 
graduation on the morrow. 

ing man took his violin down 
chatting for a few minutes with 
_ about his future career. 

yeed another teacher, now that 
aduated under you,” he asked, 
ou taught me all that I have to 
it violin playing to become a 
‘concert violinist?” 

it teacher paused for a moment, 
d absorbed in thought. ‘Yes, 
ie more teacher you need,” he 
1e of the very greatest, a teacher 
npart things to you which none 
her teachers has ever succeeded 


yo is that?” asked the student 
| interest. “Tell me the name 
3 of this great teacher.” 

ne is Prof. Audience,” said the 
1a smile; “and he is the teacher 
every violin student must study 
‘final polish and finish necessary 
im a successful concert artist. 
this that you must have much 
in playing for audiences before 
2velop the best that is in you. 
ice will inspire you and teach 
in expression, that no amount 
instruction and studio work can 


yw the Audience Helps 


ychological effect of audience 
i very great, and the bond which 
ed between player and hearers 
2 of inspiration to the player 
an get in no other manner. The 
els with and sympathizes with 
“im such a way that he is in- 
buoyed up-to bring out the 
. Passion and inner meaning of 
sition in a manner which he 
lream of doing when practicing 
drab atmosphere of the studio 
som. 
eh public playing as you can, 


been teaching young violinists 
ears now. I find that the pres- 
Yion of students has a bad in- 
slur over its work, It wishes 


Teacher 


Play for audiences of all kinds. Try to 
feel with them, and establish a common 
bond of sympathy with them, thus making 
a mutual inspiration between player and 
audience. The sympathy of the audience 
will nerve you to attain climaxes and sub- 
tleties of expression which you have never 
imagined in your private practice. Prob- 
lems in interpretation and expression, 
which you have never understood, will 
become clear to you in the excitement you 
will feel when playing before audiences. 
“Then the applause of the audience will 
be a great incentive. The first applause 
the young artist gets when he plays at a 
great concert fairly lifts him out of him- 
self. He is a different being. Passages 
in his concerto, which have seemed more 
or less commonplace, take on a new mean- 
ing. Under the heat and excitement of 
public performance, they seem trumpet- 
tongued like the voices of angels. 


Effects of Applause 

“The effect of applause and sympathy 
on the part of the audience was strikingly 
exemplified when a company of foreign 
actors toured the United States a few 
years ago. One of the audiences they 
played to was so cold and lacking in sym- 
pathy and applause that it literally froze 
the actors’ blood, and they found it im- 
possible to give a good performance. One 
of the actors decided to take the bull by 
the horns and let the audience into the 
secret of getting a good performance 
Going before the curtain he said, ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’ you do not applaud. May- 
be it is our fault. However, with a little 
encouragement we could do better.’ 

“The audience took the hint, applauded 
liberally the balance of the evening with 
the result of getting a magnificent per- 
formance. 

“The violinist who does much public 
solo playing, plays very differently from 
the one who does not, for he has been in- 
structed by his audiences. 

“Yes indeed my young friend, there is 
another teacher. Prof. Audience is the 
greatest of all—the supreme teacher, the 
last word in matters of interpretation and 
expression. He will teach you things 
which no other teacher can do.” 


te accomplish what requires a body and 
a soul and a lifetime all in.a few years 
and with partial application.”—CESAR 
THOMPSON, 
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PLEASURE 


They Secure 


sa @ SCHOOL 
OF... 


Sent on Selection to Responsible 


F 
«<u THE 
¥ 
Teachers. THEMATIC CATALOG OF 2s 
50 Pieces, Graves I To VI. 


Virgil Piano Conservatory 


New Appress: ae 


J. J. Shubert 
Marguerite Clark 


137-139 West 72nd St., New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE. when addressing our advertisers, 


COMBS CONSERVATO! 


PHILADELPHIA Forty-Second. 


BECAUSE of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, indiy 
ual instruction, high ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combine! 

with efficient management, the Combs Conservatory affords unequalled opportun, 

ties for a musical education. : 


FORTY YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENTS | 


During the past forty years A TOTAL OF 63,907 STUDENT. 
HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN THE COMBS CONSERVATORY 


Their activities have been distributed as follows: 


19,314 ENTERED THE PROFESSION in various 
fields, including Vocat anp INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT SoLorsts, ORGANISTS, COMPOSERS, 
OrcHESTRA ConpbDuUCTORS, OPERATIC CoNnpDuUC- 
TORS, ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS (36 in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, others in the Boston Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Victor, and other leading orchestras), 


Leavers AND Concert Metsrers $f th 
most moving picture orchestras in al 
of the country. : 

8,307 ENTERED THE TEACHING Prof 
991 being connected with Universitie 
leges, Normal Schools, High Schools ar 
servatories, : 

39 are DrRecToRS OF CONSERVATOR' 


Every State in the Union, as weil as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Franc, 
Italy, Germany, Sweden, Russia, Canada, and South America have been represente 
in our student body and our graduates and pupils are filling important positions ; 
every civilized country in the world. a 


Our Itiustratep CataLoc, Wuica Wii BE SEenT FREE, CONTAINS DETAILED AND Co 


INFORMATION AND WiLL OPEN THE Door OF OPporTUNITY TO You, — 
SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS DORMITORIES FOR ¥ 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success . 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director a 


Offices, Dormitories and § 
Broad and Reed Stree 
i: 


NEW YORK SCHOOL. 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterne: 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this in sti 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, | 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. f 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. i : 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETIT 


Dormitories in School Building? A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday nigh 
Piano, Violin and 2!) Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Inte 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


[THACA (CONSERVATORY ~— College of Fine A 
O 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. 
School of Opera, Andreas MUSIC 
Dippel, director. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book sent on request. 
Two, three and four year courses. 

Fall term begins Sept. 23. 

No. 1 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y- 


Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITEC 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRU 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
position, Public School M 
leading to the Bachelor’s deg 
Unexcelled advantages for the study: 
Special students may enter at any time. 


tory with 42 practice pianos rese | fc 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


MUSICAL AN 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AN 
MRS. BABCOCK ~ 
OFFERS Teaching Position: 


leges, Conservatories, 5 
Also Church and Concert Engags 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW ‘YO! 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
Founded 1885 by Jeannette M. Thurber 
Only Conservatory chartered by Congress 
42nd Season opens Oct. 4. Enroll Oct. 1, 2. 
ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT 
Ad. Sec’y, 53 West 74th St., N. Y. City. 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students - 
Invaluable when travelling, or living in small rooms. 


Excellent for perfecting the fingers. Weight of touch 


variable, from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd Street New York City 


REGULAR READING OF THE ETUDE IS A GREAT HELP. 


PLE UNIVERSITY 


a 


School of Music 
UST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Jeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean 

* Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 


SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
© College Course of Music. 


CHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary 
hest Grades—Private Lessons. 
‘STINGUISHED FACULTY— 
nstruments taught principally by members 
ladelphia Orchestra 

RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TRAL PRACTICE. 

N THEORY—Lectures on History and Ap- 
of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus.Doz, 
y Enter at Any Time During the Year. 
JDENT DORMITORIES 
chools ke ’ Write for Catalog 


- ZECKWER-HAHN 


: 


alphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 
Jards of musical instruction.. Faculty in- 
sor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
sor Pianist,*and other -distinguished musi- 
eason. Registration Sept. 2nd-4tn. Classes 
8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
‘ector, 1617 Spruce Street. Philadelphia. 


FALL TERM 
SEPTEMBER 7 


Special training 
050 for teachers 


RGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
| PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
3 


‘J 


othe 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


af) Will keep your music orderly, 
| protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 


find it. 


| | Send for list of 

2 most popular styles 
= _W TINDALE CABINET CO 
~ Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


i [0] 
‘olin 2 Piano 
| Collections 


ums counted among the best 
table collections for violin 
wano. A descriptive catalog 
alin collections and methods 
ve had upon request. 


oum of Favorite First 
' Position Pieces 


nty-two melodious and interesting 
ts that are ideal for instructive 


es. 
Price, $1.00 


rite Old-Time Tunes 


excellent collection for those who 
‘light in the old familiar melodies. 


Price, $1.00 


um of Transcriptions 
, ARTHUR HARTMANN 


® are over a score of transcrip- 
uf excellent songs and piano num- 
nade available for violinists. 


Price, $1.00 


Iperatic Selections 
R. BY F. A. FRANKLIN 


ung is more interesting and en- 
Violinists than operatic se- 
h as these. 


Price, 90 cents 


Standard Violinist 


"the best collections of violin 
usic ever compiled, contain- 
‘two numbers in all styles. 


Price, 75 cents 


LODORE PRESSER CO. 
12-1714 Chestnut Street 

_ PHILADELPHIA 
a  ) 


THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers, 
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“Tl Benito Fiddle” 


By Delphine C. Delu 


So MANY men prominent in every walk 
of life have been musicians that people 
will hardly be surprised to hear that 
Benito Mussolini is a violinist and the 
fortunate possessor of a genuine Strad- 
ivarius. 

Below is a_ translation 
called ‘Mussolini's Violin” 
one of the Italian papers: 

“Music is his: real rest. Every day, no 
matter how overcharged with work he 
may be, he finds time to play his violin. 
Sometimes one has laughed at this. But, 
pray, why should not a politician be a 
musician? Mazzini played his guitar dur- 
ing the siege of Rome. 

“His favorite composers are Wagner 
and Beethoven, and above all the old 
Italian composers Scarlatti and Vivaldi, 


article 
from 


of an 
taken 


“Music in itself is never immoral. It 
can be made immoral only by the asso- 
ciation of improper words with it. 

What is wrong with many of the popular 
jazz selections is not that they are ethically 


whose music has such a melodic and Latin 
strain to it. 

“Sometimes in the past summer he would 
go away over Saturday and Sunday. He 
would go to Nettuno on the seashore, to 
an old castle which has been restored, a 
castle whose ponderous bastions have re- 
sisted time, and whose high scalloped ter- 
race dominates the waves; and there, ac- 
companied by an excellent pianist, he 
would play for hours. 

“Just as in the past, after having lunched 
on a cup of milk, he would for an instant 
forget the sharpness of the fight, inter- 
preting the divine pages of Beéthoven. 
Without doubt to-day he forgets the 
troubles of being a celebrity. Only his 
cheap violin of the past has given way to 
an authentic ‘Stradivarius.’” 


bad but that they are musically bad.- They 
are stupid, dull. Even the young .men 
think of them as something to dance by— 
not something to remember,.as music.” 
—Joun Puitip Sousa. 


Violin Questions Answered 


Heymann Violin. 

J. W.—dJosef Heymann, Amsterdam, be- 
longed to the Dutch school of violin mak- 
ing and made some excellent instruments. 
His label reads: ‘Josef Heymann, fecit, Am- 
sterdam, 18—.’’ The name is spelled ‘‘Hey- 
mann,” not “Hyman.” If you have the Hill 
(London) guarantee with your violin, the 
chances are that it is genuine. 


Teacher Should Advise. 

A. G. S.—The age of twenty-four is too 
late to begin, if one hopes to become a really 
finished violinist capable of playing difficult 
violin pieces. However, if you have talent 
you can learn to play easy and medium-grade 
pieces well enough to get a great deal of 
pleasure out of it. Your teacher who hears 
you play at every lesson would be _ better 
qualified to advise you as to what you may 
hope to accomplish. I fear that you are try- 
ing to advance too fast. You ought to study 
in the first position at least six months be- 


fore starting on the higher positions. Violin 
playing is a plant of very slow growth. You 
eannot foree it. However, I cannot advise 


you definitely without hearing you play. 


The Vibratory Motion. 

A. H.—Neither of the methods you name 
will produce the true vibrato. In executing 
it correctly, the’.tip of the finger is held 
firmly on the string at the point where the 
required tone is to be produced. The hand 
is then moved rapidly with a to-and-fro mo- 
tion (from the wrist) with the result that 
the tone is alternately raised and lowered 
to a very slight degree, imitating the trem- 
bling of the human voice under the influence of 
emotion. 2.—No exact rule can be laid down 
for the speed with which the vibrato should 
be executed. Sometimes it is more effective 


played slowly and sometimes more rapidly. 
3.—TuHp Etupe for November 1922, had an 


extended article on how to execute the vibrato. 


Branded Violin. 

A. J. S—Sorry I cannot trace the violin 
branded C. G. Hamm, 1780. There are thou- 
sands of violin makers quite unknown to fame, 
some of whom have made very creditable 
violins. I am afraid this maker could not 
have been of very high class since he burned 


his name into the wood on the inside. A 
high class maker usually places his name, 


the date and place, on paper labels pasted in- 
side the violin. 


Labeled Imitation. 

J. J. K.—The violin cannot be a genuine 
Stradivarius because the label distinctly 
states that Fried, Aug. Glass “made this violin 
in imitation of Stradivarius.” The first part 
of the label is in German and the second 
in Latin. I am afraid this violin is only a 
German factory fiddle of no great value but 
eould not say definitely without seeing it. 
2.—The spelling is “Stradivarius.” 


Stainer Imitation. 

Mrs. W. O. A.—It is probable that your 
yiolin is an imitation Stainer. If genuine it 
would be valuable, but there is probably not 
more than one chance out of a hundred thou- 
sand that it is. You will have to send your 
violin to a good dealer in old violins as no 
one can tell anything about it without see- 
ing it. 


By MR. BRAINE 


Where Doctors Disagree. 
H. M. F.—There is much difference of opin- 


ion among authorities as to just how the 
violin should be held in playing; what part, 
if any, the shoulder should play in holding 
it, whether pads should be used, and so forth. 
Tue Ervpe has published recently an article 
on this subject. It is a case of “doctors 
disagreeing.” 2.—It is better to-do the 
vibrato with the hand alone, from the -wrist, 
although we often see violinists using the 
forearm to a greater or less extent. Send 
for a back copy of THr Ervpn for November 
1922, in which the matter is discussed. 


as, 


A Modern Miracle. t 
H. C. F.—It is hard enough for a teacher 
to attempt to forecast the future of one of 
his own pupils as regards the possibility of 
his becoming a virtuoso. How, then can I, 
a perfect stranger, who have never heard you 
play, form any idea of what the’ftture holds 
in store for you? You seem to be bright 
and intelligent, and your enthusiasm for 
musie will carry you a long way. Five hours 
a day is quite long enough to practice ;. it 


shows you are in earnest, in that you are 
willing to work so hard. I can form no 
idea of your talent or how you have _ pro- 
gressed without hearing you play. Your 
teacher is the one who should advise you. 
2—As to whether you have had too late a 
start, you can draw your own @onclusions 


from the fact that almost without exception 
all the great virtuoso violinists have com- 
menced at from five to eight years of age. 


Many of them have been professional con- 
eert artists as early as twelve to fifteen 


years of age. 3.—If possible you ought to 
study in New York, Chicago, in Philadelphia 
or in Europe where you would be in a musical 


atmosphere and have an opportunity of hear-’ 


ing great violinists play the great musical 
compositions. 4.—To attempt to be a Fritz 
Kreisler, which you say is your ambition, is 
attempting to be one picked out of a hundred 
millions. It would be nothing less than a 
miracle if you could achieve it. 


Starting at Twenty-four 

Fr. W. S.—At twenty-four you are starting 
the study of the violin very late, that is, if 
you hope to learn violin technie thoroughly 
and do really artisti¢ work. You can hardly 
hope to do the higher grades of professional 
violin work. However, the fact that you are 
a mandolin player will help with the work 
of the left hand since the fingering of the 
two instruments is similar. It is the bow- 
ing which you will find difficult. I am glad 
you have a good teacher and that he says 
you have talent. He is better fitted to advise 
you concerning just what you ean accomplish 
than I who have not heard you play. You 
may progress rapidly on the violin and even 
hope to be able to do the easier grades of 
professional work. 


Selling a Factory Vielin. 

W. E. N.—If your violin is a valuable old 
instrument made by a well-known maker, 
especially if it is an old Italian specimen, 
almost any dealer in old violins would pur- 
chase it or find a purchaser for you; but if 
it is a factory-made fiddle with tn old date 
pasted inside, it would be well to try to sell it 
in the town where you live. You will first have 
to have it appraised by a violin expert to 
find out what it is worth. It may be worth 
little or nothing and again it may be valuable. 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 

THE GREATEST REVELATION ON 

Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Vill-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., us used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


THIS SUBJECT 


JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Nmbellishments, ete, Is 


worth bundreds of dollars to any pianist, . 

amateur or professional ae Price, $1 .00 
JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piano Playing. 

This book teaches you the various styles of Jazz 


Bass necessary in professionnl work . 
iu all keys and chords......cccsssceces Price, $1.00 
—The simplest and most 


KEYBOARD HARMON 
the subject of 


condensed method ever published on 
Price, $1.00 


Keybroad Harmony. So simple a child 
cau understand it 
COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 
From your dealer or delivered C. O. D. by mail, if 
desired. Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


825 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


= (Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
ZZ ) Will Teach You 


3 JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
. ‘ae IN 20 LESSONS 


j His wonderful system has made thousands of 
= successful pianists since 1903. 

7 There is a ‘‘CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 

=< —- every city—see your phone book for local address—or 

lessons given bymail. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

GET AXEL’S COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 

to ‘‘Jazz Up’’ any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass and chord work, 
from your iocal teacher or sent postpaid for $2. 


PIANO TEACHERS: If there is no ‘Christensen Schvol’’ is 


% * your town, this is your golden opportu- 
nity—write quick for lucrative proposition. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHCOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FRECKLES 


Don't Try to Hide These Ugly Spots; 
Othine Will Remove Them Quickly 
and Safely 


This preparation is so successful .in re- 
moving freckles and giving a clear, beauti- 
ful complexion that it is sold by all drug 
and department stores with a guarantee to 
refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste 
time on lemon juice or cucumbers; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the 
first few applications should show a_ won- 
derful improvement, some of the lighter 
freckles vanishing entirely. 

3e sure to ask for Othine—double strength; 
it is this that is sold on money-back guar- 
antee. 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. selling orcs assing. We tench you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREER. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Violin Bow Technic 


By Henry Hoaré Price, $1.50 


A work of prime importance to every teacher 
and student of the violin. 


A series of studies covering every fundamen- 
tal principle essen.ial to the technic of violin 
bowing. Musically interesting, technically simple 
and all written for first position. Can be used 
by beginners and advanced pupils alike. 


Among the important features are the careful 
and intelligent explanation of the “firm  stac- 
cato;” the explicit instructions that precede 
each lesson; the metronomic markings indicated 
for each bowing problem and the illustrative 
division of the bow best suited for the various 
bowings. 


Clearly a more connective and modern course 
of the art of violin bowing than has ever before 
been presented. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course, 


AlsoHarmony Correspondence Course 


Small monthly payments, Send for Prospectus, 
State distinctly which course you desire, 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suite A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressinz 
our advertisers. 
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G R A | N G E R and the Meese (Austr 


HEADLINES: HEADLINES: 
GRAINGER’s Way. Jubilation sings in the veins of Percy Grainger VARIETY AND VIRTUOSITY. 
JUBILANT AND SUNSHINY. as he plays, and over our souls he unfurls a ban- ; GorcEous AND PropiGcious. 
Wins TrIuMPH. Sun News-Pictorial * ner of optimism. He is a latterday Siegfried, in Sun N 
REMARKABLE VERSATILITY. The Herald spiritual tune with the resonant forests and the BricHt Moons-—GRraIincER Loves 
MaGNIFICENT ProGRAMME. The Argus fresh hill torrents, and where Siegfried failed with Sun Ne 
A UNIQUE PLEASURE. his reed Grainger wins with his grand piano. A FRESH AND VITAL PIANIST, 
AUDIENCE DELIGHTED. The Argus Sun News-Pictorial. 


Deticacy AND Power. Sun News-Pictorial 


Not only have concerts themselves as a rule, in the past, been well balanced and consistently interesting. The large audience 
too formal, but the music performed has almost always been too in the Auditorium was enthusiastic in_ its demand for many 
uniformly dignified. Who could live happily with a person who extras. The rendering of the Bach Partita in B-flat Major 
never unbent, whose dignity was always in evidence? Who for was marked by crystal clarity, delicacy, and a charm that cements 
that matter, cotld live contentedly with a person of the opposite affection: Then came the chief work of the evening, Brahm’s 
kind, with anyone, that is, who was perpetually full of animal F-minor Sonata, which fully showed the artist’s compelling gifts 
spirits, who never took anything seriously? Into the needlessly of interpretation, his sense of architectonics, and his strong 
firm atmosphere of the concert hall comes Percy Grainger with musicianship. He made the sonata glow with life. The andante 
his. “Jubas” and his “Country Gardens,’ his “Sea Shanties” and was pure poetry, while the majesty of the first movement, the 
his propriety-flouting ditty from Texas, everything done with gentle reflective mood of the Intermezzo, and the bold contrasts 
amazing and quite irresistible verve. of the Finals were finely revealed—The Herald, June 9, 1926. 
Yes: but that is not the whole story. Schumann’s Symphonic Studies showed the recitalist ready and 
This world famous musician, this same person, begins his pro- able to follow every mood and fancy of this romantic composer. 
gram, as it were, on the mountain tops with an organ fugue of The music abounds in difficulties. Grainger, unconscious of these, 
Bach and a noble sonata by Chopin. The clarity of the execution pressed his mind to the demands of the theme and its embellish- 
in the fugue was a thing to marvel at; every note told, and the ment. For all who could register his impressions there opened a 
phrasing throughout was quite perfect. Never, perhaps, hasan world of astonishment and delight.—The Age, June 11, 1026. 
audience shown more reluctance to leave the hall. They drifted 
out in a tentative way, ready at any moment to sit down again Grainger is, of course, the accredited prophet and spokesman 
if the pianist could be persuaded to reappear, looking as they of the great Norwegian tone-poet. Grieg himself sent him forth 
drifted oddly like groups of people playing “‘musical chairs.’’ The with full authority. A program which in addition to all this, 
effect might be amusing; the tribute was a very real one and contained a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, and Grainger’s own 
richly deserved.—The Argus, June 7, 1926. arrangement of the Brahm’s Wiegenlied, all played in a per- 
fectly masterly style, must have roused in all the listeners a 
The variety of Percy Grainger’s programs is as marked as his feeling of profound gratitude and admiration and_ satisfaction. 
versatility as an artist. Beginning last night with Bach and —The Argus, June 11, 1926, 
3rahms, he passed into the modern French and Spanish schools, 
and then gave a number of compositions hy English-speaking com- When a man can make you love Bach the more, as Percy 
posers, ranging from the beautiful De Profundis Prelude by Grainger certainly did last night with his extremity of delicacy 
Balfour Gardiner to one of Gr&inger’s exhilarating Morris Dance in the first Partita, and yet whisk you along at a later stage to 
arrangements and David Guion’s gravely comical ‘Sheep and an enjoyment of the sheer two-steppy positiveness of David Guion’s 
Goat Walking to the Pasture,’ in which a light brisk step moves “Sheep and Goat Walking to the Pasture,” he is a magician— 
beside a heavy one. But despite its variety, the program was The Sun News-Pictorial, June 9, 1926. sae 
Pyioro ny Mous 
° s x B: 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 
‘ p 
COLUMBIA RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART ROI 


Master Teachers of Fall-Winter 


PIANO FACULTY 


Fall Session Opens September 13th 


ALEXANDER RAAB MAURICE ARONSON GUSTAV DUNKELBERGE 
EDWARD COLLINS C. GORDON WEDERTZ HARRY DETWEILER 4 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI DAVID GUION MAX KRAMM 3 


-_ 
The above named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free Fe 
RE | P S ships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are fo 


possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Application blanks on r 


STUDENT DORMITORIES Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in colle 


building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLE 


, } The Leading and Largest College of HERBERT WITHERSPOO! 
Chicago Musical ° : 5 ; 
60 East Van Buren St. (cies? suites) Chicago, Ill. Mabe Sad capable toes CORD 
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publications are to be sold to 


cher who has not used the con- 
m Sale” system or who has not 
ie help of receiving the monthly 
of new music “On Sale,’ during 
1g Season, should write for par- 


ies For New 
ubscriptions 

the time to plant peonies for 
Ysflowers. We are offering three 
eonies, red, pink, and white 
subscriptions or your choice 
> subscription. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


A Musical Souvenir of the 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Sesqui-Centennial 


At this writing thousands of requests 
are reaching us daily for a free copy of 
the souvenir booklet “Two Centuries of 
American Musical Composition” that we 
have issued as a musical souvenir of the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

We have made a tremendously large 
edition of this valuable booklet, but it is 
impossible to estimate just how long we 
will have copies to furnish in response to 
requests. Because of this we would sug- 
gest that our friends and readers who 
have not asked for a copy of this souvenir 
and who would be interested in having 
this booklet with its portrait gallery of 
4382 American composers and among other 
features, a dozen and one complete musical 
compositions, make their request imme- 
diately. 

There is no charge for this souvenir and 
we are glad to have it well circulated 
among the active music workers of 
America, as our part in seeing that there is 
more or less of a permanent record of 
American musical achievement made in 
connection with the Sesqui-Centennial ex- 
hibition, that has given music so great a 
part in its programs. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 
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Richard P. Bender 


A valued member of our Retail 
Department. Of course we render 
Retail service to music buyers every- 
where, but that which we designate 
as our Retail Department serves the 
hundreds who daily come in person 
to our salesroom, at 1712-1714 
Chestnut Street. Few of these real- 
ize that the clerk waiting upon them 
must have a knowledge and experl- 
ance enabling him to know just 
where to find that for which they 
have asked in our immense stock of 
over 25,000,000 music publications. 

Library experts, catalog experts 
or other systematizers would be 
stumped in trying to arrange a lo- 
cating system to equal the speed 
with which the well informed music 


elerk’s mind directs him to get 
Lieurance’s “By The Waters of 
Minnetonka,” when the customer 


asks for “Moon Dear,’’ or perhaps 
they only remember “that it was a 
pretty little second grade piece witb 
the melody in the left hand,’’ when 
they want “Rose Petals,’ by Law- 
son. 

It takes more than months to as- 
similate the needed information that 
makes it possible to care for the re- 
quests of our Retail patrons prompt- 
ly and Mr. Bender, except for about 
one year serving our country in the 
World War, has been in the music 
business since 1909, when he started 
with us, and his store of knowledge 
is one of our assets. 

The Theodore Presser Co. en- 
deavors to make the members of its 
organization bappy in their duties, 
so that there will be years of experi- 
ence, such as held by Mr. Bender, 
available to those music buyers de- 
pending upon this house for prompt 
and accurate service. 


Iris Planted Now Will 
Develop Strong Roots For 
Beautiful Flowers Next Spring 
We are offering six beautiful plants 
bearing blue, purple, white, yellow, lav- 
ender and pink flowers. Iris will grow 
under almost any condition or climate. 
We will send you your choice of two for 
one new subscription or all six for three 
new subscriptions. 
This is your opportunity to beautify 
your garden without one penny cash outlay. 


Save Money On 
Magazine Combinations 


Note the display ad. on the inside back 
cover of this Erupe. The opportunity to 
obtain your Winter’s reading at a substan- 
tial reduction by ordering two or more 
magazines is yours. These prices are not 
guaranteed and many will change during 
the season so order early and obtain the 
benefit of the reduction. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


— 


Henry G. Houghton 


This is an introduction to many 
of our readers, but to hundreds of 
musie buyers in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia it is but a renewal 
of acquaintance, since Mr. Henry G. 
Houghton has served in our Phila- 
delphia Retail Department since 
1921, and has had connections with 
the G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
store from 1902 to 1912, and the 
Boston Music Co. from 1912 to 
1921, and therefore has a wide ac- 
quaintance with music buyers in 
the East. Even prior to these dates 
he has around ten more years in the 
musie business to his credit, these 
years having been spent in the New 
England Conservatory Music Store. 

At the New England Conserva- 
tory during his youth he obtained a 
thorough musical education and he 
enjoys a proficiency in both piano 
and organ playing above the usual. 

Mr. Houghton, during bis more 
than 35 years in the music busi- 
ness, has seen thousands of new 
music publications come on the 
market, has seen musical tastes 
change with the times, has seen 
hundreds of compositions achieve 
great popularity and thousands 
more sink into oblivion. Then again 
in these years, there have been 
countless publications achieve what 
might be termed a standard sale 
and to retain a working knowledge 
of all these small, moderate and 
great “sellers,” Mr. Houghton has 
trained his mind beyond the aver- 
age in the retention of correct ti- 
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tles, sub-titles, composers, pub- 
lishers, ete. 
Expert knowledge with Presser 


Co.’s unequalled stock and liberal 
policies make a perfect combination 
for perfect service. 


LSI4Se == 


Look Out For 
Swindlers 

Fall magazine buying is now coming with 
a rush and fake magazine subscription 
agents are active. Pay no money to 
a stranger unless you are convinced of his 
responsibility. If there is any doubt, take 
his name and address, send the subscription 
price direct to Tue Erupr together with 
the name and address of the agent and we 
will credit him with his commission, if any. 

Every day we receive complaints from 
the unsuspecting public who have paid good 
money to so-called ex-service men, men 
claiming to be working their way through 
college or getting votes in a popularity 
contest. Tse Erupe employs no schemes 
nor “sob-sister stories” to secure subscrip- 
tions. We cannot be responsible for cash 
paid to swindlers, 
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OM recess 
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them daily. 
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Frank M. Merz 


Walking into our Retail store the 
observant person will note in the 
excellent corps of experienced clerks 
there to serve, a neat, gentlemanly 
individual who at twenty feet might 
pass for a young man not too far 
in the twenties, but after closer ob- 
servation and seeing the despatch, 
assurance and courtesy with which 
he furnishes requested music publi- 
eations, it is soon apparent that 
here is experience and knowledge 
that belies the appearance of not 
having given twenty-five years of 
his life to the music business. 

Such an individual is our Mr. 
rank M. Merz, who is Assistant 
Manager of the Retail Department. 
He is well-known to many music 
buyers, having sold considerable mu- 
sic over retail store counters for 
nine years before joining the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. Retail staff in the 
year 1911. So great has been the 
development of our Retail store bus- 
iness that its Manager, Mr. John Y. 
Blaetz, long has been handicapped 
by the tremendous demands made 
upon him and early this year it was 
found necessary to create the posi- 
tion of Assistant Manager, and Mr. 
Merz was selected immediately for 
this position of responsibility. 

We could write much extolling 
Mr. Merz personally, since he has 
been with us so many years and is 
one of our World War Honor Roll 
men, having served overseas, and 
like most of our men, is a good hus- 
band and a proud father, but since 
space is limited we have to be con- 
tent with telling of his business at- 
tributes and these entitle him to a 
high standing among the best in 
the musie business. 
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Change of 
Address 


If your Erupre has been going to your 
Summer address be careful to notify us 
immediately of your change of address to 
your home town, giving both the old and 
new addresses when changes are made. 
Notifying the postmaster will not cause a 
magazine to follow you as second class 
mail is not forwarded. Help us to give 
you good service by following the above 
suggestion. 
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FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS YOU CAN ADD 
TO YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 


ANY ONE OF THESE ALBUMS 
YOUNG PLAYER’S ALBUM 


70 melodious second and third grade piano 
pieces. 
POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 


46 excellent numbers for the average pianist. 


POPULAR RECITAL PLAYER 


31 pieces that will delight the family good 
player. 


STANDARD. BRILLIANT ALBUM 


27 showy piano pieces, yet none very difficult. 


EXHIBITION PIECES 


22 brilliant solos for accomplished pianists. 


OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 


22 excellent piano duets or operatic airs. 


THE STANDARD ORGANIST 


43 good pipe organ compositions. 


VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE 


29 melodious violin and piano numbers. 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


48 recital, concert, classic and sacred songs. 


Ask for our little catalog that lists the 
contents of the above and other 
albums that sell for 75c. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


Failure to Make Selections from These Pages Now May Mean a Loss-of Money Saving Opportunities 


Piano Study Material 


TECHNIC FOR BEGINNERS 
By Anna Priscilla Risher Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 1—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


IntrRopuctory Price Witt Be WitHprRawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
1B eee little book of preparatory exercises for beginners paves the way 

for the future study of the more elaborate studies of Philipp, Pischna, 
Hanon and others. Each finger is developed gradually until there is a 
proper amount of strength to be able to attempt more strenuous tasks. 
It is intended that the exercises be played in all keys and that they be 
used as daily studies in conjunction with the regular work of an instruc- 
tion book as soon as the beginner has mastered the rudiments. Teachers 
will find this a work of great help in early developing independent finger 
action as well as increasing the strength of each finger. 

6 See SSS 
TWO AND TWENTY LITTLE STUDIES 


On Essential. Points in First Grade 


Piano Teaching 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 2—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


IntTropuctrory Price Witt Be WitrHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
Tk young student whose teacher uses this book as a refreshing period 
after the pupil has been confined to a method or instruction book to 
its completion or almost so, is indeed fortunate. There are little solos 
and duets that help the pupil to review pleasantly or to become ac- 
quainted with contrary scales, parallel scales, crossing hands, playing 
melodies with the right hand, playing repeated notes, etc. “These’ studies 
are real teaching gems that help the teacher to encourage the young 
student to continued progress in playing ability. a 
rei Ne - 
MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES ABOVE 


AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons Price, 75 cents 
A little book for the Juvenile Beginner in the Study of Piano Playing 


Offer No. 3—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 
Aye first instructor for introducing the notes by the names they 
take for the line or space they occupy. Both clefs are entered from 
the start and after a note or two have been introduced in a lesson there 
is space provided for the pupil to write them a number of times and 
place their names beneath. Then there is a little piece to exemplify 
each step in notation and give keyboard location of staff knowledge 
gained. There are words to all these pieces to aid in counting and 
feeling the rhythm. Altogether this is a charming book for the 
beginner. 
re |] erg 
BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams Price, $1.00 
An Instruction Book for Adult Beginners in the Art of Piano Playing 


Offer No. 4—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitrHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


HE works of Mr. Williams seem to need no introduction, because 

his teaching ideas have been found so préctical by so many teachers 
that they eagerly seek any new publication bearing his name. This book 
gives the rapid progress to pieces that older beginners want and yet it 
covers the ground work in a satisfactory and quite thorough manner. 
Teachers will find this just the instruction book for those of more mature 
minds than the average beginner. 


0 tO or 
TWELVE MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES 
For the Pianoforte with Text ad lib. 

By W. Berwald Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 5—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WirHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
Jae tee familiar with' the compositions of W. Berwald hearing of 

this little volume of easy second grade teaching pieces for the first 
time could not help having a curiosity aroused as to how this accom- 
plished and gifted writer would handle the familiar Mother Goose 
Rhymes in utilizing them as a basis for little piano compositions. As 
one might well imagine he has~ produced little gems that reflect the 
finish and harmonic interest of his more serious works. The texts are 
given in full and may be sung if desired. Large notes used in engraving 
the plates of these pieces make their reading easy for the little players. 


+° Bill il) 
EASY STUDIES IN EARLY GRADE 
Price, 75 cents 


By Mathilde Bilbro 
Offer No. 6—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Br WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


HEN one sees the name of Bilbro there is a promise of something 

individual, practical and attractive for use in elementary piano 
instruction. Here is Miss Bilbro’s latest work. It gives a valuable 
beginning in technical work and is of a quality that cares for the 
musical side likewise. These studies are not very beginning studies, 
being rather for the advanced first for early second grade. They start 
in the simplest keys and quieter hand positions and progress gradually. 
Arm work and those things that lay at the foundation of modern technic 
are covered. 

Wg>ee 
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Only One Copy to an Individual 
of Any Offer at These Prices 


SECOND YEAR STUDY BOOK 


By Arnoldo Sartorio Price, 75 cents 
Offer No. 7—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 


Inrropuctory Prick Witt Be WirHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


Ave of eight interesting study pieces of 2, 3 and 4 pages in 
length. Each piece is of real service to the teacher and of great 
value to the pupil well advanced in the second grade and ready to take 
up the interesting technical phases that abound in third grade work. 
The characteristic qualities of these study pieces will tend to hold the 
pupil’s interest while the study of them is developing ability to master 
fingering, sight reading and time problems. Careful attention has been 
given to the editing of these studies for fingering and phrasing. 


++ Sil We 
MINIATURE FUGUES 
By Russell Snively Gilbert Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 8—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


tf discussing educational works we frequently have stated that the very 

foundation of real musicianship is found in polyphonic playing and as 
this is true, too much attention cannot be given it. The difficulty has 
been in securing suitable works to lead up to the study of polyphonic 
playing. These little two part fugues will help the student to possess a 


‘ clearer idea as well as a freer technique for the simpler works of Bach. 


The teacher has here a logical step between the Kunz Canons and 
Leefson’s First Study of Bach. 


6 iey,, 
BACH ALBUM OF FAVORITE 


COMPOSITIONS 
Arranged and Edited by Sara Heinze Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 9—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


InrRopuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


HE Sara Heinze Bach Album is a well-known compilation of what 
might be termed the favorite moderately easy compositions of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, but this final introductory price is on a new and care- 
fully revised edition of this valuable teaching collection in the Presser 


Collection. The 21 numbers making this volume are chiefly from the 
Suites and Partitas. 
re |] IRD e+ 


SIX PICTURESQUE STUDIES 
By Paul du Val Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 10—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrozer 15, 1926 


NE finds a wealth of attractive study material in the earlier grades, 

and yet there is every bit as much reason for seeing that students 
of the fourth grade are supplied with studies as engaging as those fur- 
nished to hold their interest in the earlier grades. Each one of these 
studies by du Val has a decided technical value in its exemplification 
of some special departments in modern mechanism. “Their musical quali- 
ties are excellent and altogether these studies are a tasteful and original 
group with which teachers should be acquainted. 


+9 Hill 
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A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


FOR EVERY DAY 3 
By Gilmore Ward Bryant Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 11—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


InrRopuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


A TECHNICAL piece is presented first in the key of C. It carries 
one into a finger passage, changeable rhythm, octaves, trills, turns, 
scale passages, arpeggios, chords and other technical difficulties, making in 
all seventeen natural technical divisions that are lettered for individual 
use if desired. This same material is presented in six other keys and 
provision made for its playing in four more. Pupils from the third all 
the way to the sixth grade might well use these studies in daily practice 
as the perfect mastery of them means a technical acquirement capable 
of real achievement in pianoforte playing. 


9 ere 


ALBUM OF OCTAVES 
Study Pieces for Special Purposes, Vol. 4 Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 12—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


"THE scale of this series of albums of study pieces for special purposes 

has been so remarkable from the start that we had to check up our- 
selves to make certain that we were right in making a final introductory 
offer on this volume as a publication of less than one year on the 
market. The 26 pieces in this album have been so generously built 
around octaves that they make the most attractive kind of study material 
for developing accurate spanning and playing of octaves in the various 
keys and rhythms. Pupils as early as the third grade would be helped 
by this volume. ; 


60 oe 


No Returns or Exchanges Allowable on Purchases 
at These Special Low Prices 


oll 
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Everything in Music Publications 


"THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_tepresented in this volume as one glances down the co 


uence On Ole Collection 
FROM THE DALLES TO MIN 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
- Five Impressions for the Pianofort 


Offer No. 13—Introductory Cash r 
IntTRopuctory Price Witt Be WITHDRAWN Oc: 


A BEAUTIFUL offering for the accomplished pian) 
for concert use, personal enjoyment or friendly en 
a pianist will find these five numbers a real satisfyin 
These numbers, of course, could not help but be idea 

the fifth grade. One of the gems in this group is a 
transcription of that ever captivating Indian love soni 


tw 


Be 


of Minnetonka,”’ 
ore] 
STANDARD SECOND G 


RECREATIONS 
83 Pieces for the Pianoforte 


Offer No. 14—Introductory Cash 


InrRropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Oerte 


Tie teacher who has any doubts about holding the 
just in the second grade should see to it that a cc 
is in that pupil’s hands for home keyboard recreation, TI 
wealth of interesting material for the student who has 
equipment as yet and there are so many excellent teach: 
numbers in this album that teachers will find it helpfi 
study work also. Just figure how little the introductory. 
each piece cost and then decide if this is an advantag 


er: 
CELEBRATED LIGHT OVE 


Piano Solo Edition 


Offer No. 15—Introductory Cash fic 


Inrropuctory Paice Witt Be WitrHpRawNn Ocrosrr 


THs nearly 100 page volume gives the pianist the 

overtures; Bohemian Girl, Festival Overture (Lew 
Luvspiel (Keler-Bela), If I Were King, Jubilee Overtur 
Marriage of Figaro, Mignon, Orpheus and Pique Dame. ‘ 
description is necessary and what more is needed to assure o 
album should be in his library particularly when it can be 1 
so reasonable a price? These same overtures come i 
volume.and enthusiasts of the keyboard can have their « 
valuing, duets with the other or two piano—six hand pei 
oth. : 


And_ Variations 
a Price, $1.00 


3: Famous Melodies, Sacred and Secular, for thi 


Offer No. 16—Introductory Cash P. 
. Iyrropuctory Price Witt Br Wituprawn Octo 


FE VERYTHING from Hawaiian, Spanish, Russian, Sc 
‘Italian airs to Foster melodies and Sacred favori 


these «transcriptions are brilliant, but the avera 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


“‘fillers’’ appearing. 


+0 Chil 
Piano Four Hands 


CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTU 
Four Hand Edition 


Offer No. 17—Introductory Cash P; 
Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Oct 


EXCEPT for the fact that this handsome volume is o 

‘is deserving of the same description as its compan 
Light Overtures—Piano Solo Edition.’’ This will be 
Piano Solo Albums. Certainly for those who play pia 
sheer love of them or for sight reading practice or for 
tainment this volume is ideal. k 


+= Dill 


SUITE FOR TWO PIANO 
By A. Arensky, Op. 115 et 


Offer No. 18—Introductory Cash F 


Inrropucrory Price Wirt Be Witnprawn Oc 
THs modern classic is in such great demand by pian 

of moderately advanced students that we felt insp 
new and carefully edited edition of it in the Presser | 
second piano part is bound separately; therefore, but 
sary for the rendition of the Romance, Valse and 
suite. This is a final introductory offer on our 
edition. 
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Organ Collections 


MINIATURE SUITE 


. For the Organ 
4. Rogers Price, 75 cents 


o. 19—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
rory Paice Witt Be WitHprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


ing group of four numbers for any organist. They possess 
value for the organ teacher since they are of such a char- 
yan students who have done the first year’s work on the 
> given these numbers that make it possible for them to 
ig to show for their practice. 


| 

ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 

sd and Compiled by Oxlando A. Mansfield 
Price, $1.25 


‘0. 20—Introductory Cash Price, 80c. 


rory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


erg 


's this volume by thinking it presents nothing but hymn 
‘era melodies or strains from the old masters that are heard 
Mr. Mansfeld has selected out of the large Presser Catalog 
g@ piano compositions and has transcribed these for prac- 
the 24 numbers in this substantial collection for the pipe 
ied requirements. 
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Violin Studies 


SALE STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 
raly | Price, $1.00 


lo. 2i—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


tory Price Witt Be WitHprawNn Octoser 15, 1926 


these studies will be standard with violin teachers as long 
as the violin is taught we added them to the Presser 
[his final introductory offer presents an opportunity to be- 
ted with this excellent new edition. These studies begin 
sasiest form in the first position and take the student over 
yge of the fingerboard through all the scales and arpeggios. 


IRD + 


FIEEN STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 


With Second Violin in Score 
; Dancla, Op. 68 Price, 60 cents 


lo. 22—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 


tory Price Wirt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


sveral recognized favorite studies for the violin that were 
in superb new editions during the last twelve months for 
Dollection was this set of Dancla Studies. They give the 
great opportunities to add so much to the technical equip- 
student that there is little wonder that they have become 
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ETUDES FOR THE VIOLIN 
itt, Op. 32, Book. 1 Price, 75 cents 


Jo. 23—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
tory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocrtoper 15, 1926 


pleasing and helpful studies in the first position that make 
early to familiarize the student with the various essential 
jolin playing. In adding this book to the Presser Collection 
s taken to have it thoroughly and correctly edited. 


a 

ARATORY TRILL STUDIES FOR 
THE VIOLIN 

cik, Op. 7, Part 1 Price, $1.50 


lo. 24—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 
ory Price Witt Be WitHpraAwN Ocroser 15, 1926 


3YER, the recognized Sevcik authority in this country, 
hese trill studies for their new appearance in the Presser 
Almost every violin teacher knows how acceptable are these 
in the first position, so no further introduction is necessary, 
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RHYTHMICAL A B C’S 
For Violin Beginners 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 
_ Violin Part, Price, 35 cents 
iano Accompaniment, Price, 40 cents 
BE Sure To Speciry Part DEsIRED 


No. 25—Introductory Cash Price, 
lin Part, 20c.; Piano Part, 25c. 
ory Paice Witt Be Wirnprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


ie best of all recent new publications in the entire violin 
t introduces the very elements and carries the student 
‘the rendition of attractive, yet simple little numbers. that 
ing and a perfect sense of correct time. Ideal for indi- 
ction and superb for use by the teacher conducting classes 


ginners. 
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Vocal 


POPULAR PIANOLOGUES 
From the Repertoire of Coyla May Spring 


Written and Compiled by Clay Smith Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 26—Introductory Cash Price, 65c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


S OME TIME ago Clay Smith was induced to present in a volume some 
of the musical readings from Coyla May Spring’s rich repertoire and 
because of the great favor with which this volume of **Favorite Musical 
Readings’? was accepted and because of the demand for more from the 
same source this second volume ‘‘Popular Pianologues’’ was compiled. 
The nine numbers in this album will delight those who use pianologues 
or who do musical readings with piano accompaniment. Also because 
of their suitability for use as encore songs the singer will find them 
werthy of possession. 
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Orchestra Collection 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
For School and Conservatory Use 


Compiled by Wm. H. Mackie 


Piano Accompaniment, Price, 65 cents 
Instrumental Parts, Price, 35 cents 


BE SuRE TO SPECIFY PARTS DESIRED 


Offer No. 27—Introductory Cash Price, 
Piano Accomp., 40c.; Instrumental Parts, 20c. 
InNtropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


OW if there is a proficient amateur orchestra anywhere in need of 

good things to play we predict that this collection will prove the 
most satisfactory of all that might be considered. A dozen and one of 
the numbers are published for the first time as orchestra numbers in 
their appearance in this collection, and then excellent, playable, but not 
dificult arrangements of *‘Poet and Peasant,’’ ‘‘William Tell,’’ ‘*Hun- 
garian Lustspiel’’ by Keler-Bela, Mendelssohn’s **Priests’ March’? and 
““Hero’s March’’ are included. The published parts are First Violin, 
Violin Obbligato—A, Violin Obbligato—B, Solo Violin, Second Violin, 
Viola, Cello (or Bassoon), Bass (or E flat Bass), Flute, First Clarinet 
in B flat, Second Clarinet in B flat, E flat Alto Saxophone, C Melody 
Saxophone (or Oboe), B flat Tenor Saxophone, First Cornet in B flat, 
Second Cornet in B flat, Third Cornet in B flat, Trombone (Bass Clef), 
B flat Trombone (or Baritone) in Treble Clef, Horns in F (or E flat 
Altos) Drums and Piano Accompaniment. 
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Sacred Cantatas 


KING OF THE AGES 
A Choral Cantata for Easter 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 28—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn OcrToser 15, 1926 


"THE parable of the ten virgins and their lamps should keep the 
prudent choirmaster from being the victim of an _ unsatisfactory 
Easter service through late selection of material and the resulting lack 
of thought upon the rendition and rehearsing. Here is an opportunity 
to give very early thought to next Easter’s service. “‘King of the 
Ages’ is melodious and is effective but not difficult. Satisfying solos 
are allotted each voice. The time of performance is about 35 minutes. 
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BELSHAZZAR 
A Sacred Choral Cantata 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 29—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


IntrrRopuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn OcrToser 15, 1926 


Price, 60 cents 


HIS is a Cantata for mixed voices that is excellent for use at any 

time in the Church Calendar. There are Soprano, Tenor, Baritone 
and Bass solos but in the depicting of the gripping events surrounding 
Belshazzar’s lavish feast the composer has satisfactorily elected to place 
the prominent parts with the Bass and Baritone. The choruses are of 
more than ordinary interest and the organ introduction and interludes 
provide the necessary atmosphere demanded by the text. ™ 
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There is Something Additional to be Gained 
on Large Orders—See Page 700 
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Cantata—Mixed Voices 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Text by Edward Stockton Music by Richard Kountz 
Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 30—Introductory Cash Price, 50c. 


IntRopuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


WONDERFUL narrative in musical form of Abraham Lincoln. It 

is for four part chorus and its rendition would be a credit to any 
high school chorus or community choral organization. The season of 
Lincoln's birthday is ideal for choral concerts and this cantata offers an 
opportunity to make the feature a timely one. With its calm and 
peaceful passages, its dramatic moments, with the pathos and yearning 
of the slaves’ spirituals and its rise to majestic, swelling tribute, this 
cantata is full of marvelous possibilities in the effects obtainable. 
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Children’s Operettas 


IN THE CANDY SHOP 
By Mildred Adair Price, 50 cents 


Offer No. 31—Introductory Cash Price, 25c. 
IntRopuctory Price Witt Be WitnHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


NOVEL entertainment in which the customers find the candy store 
man has candies that speak (or sing) for themselves. The children 
participants may be as small as it is practical to use and all but the 
shopkeeper should be girls, although this is not absolutely necessary. 
Piano teachers might well use this as a novelty for pupils’ recitals since 
it is required that one little performer play a piano solo and that two 
others play a charming little piano duet. Takes about 20 minutes. 
a as en) oft 


THE LOST LOCKET 
Words by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 32—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
IntRopuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


GROUP of Boy Scouts camping out in celebration of Washington's 

Birthday are met by a group of Campfire Girls. The girls’ Captain 
has a colonial heirloom locket and unknowingly drops it. After the 
scouts and girls have left the scene a pantomime ensues in which the 
little colonial lady of the locket and her husband lead a group of 
colonial maids and colonial officers in a minuet. George Washington 
also appears. This is a very nice little patriotic sketch. 
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THE MADCAPS 
An Operetta for Children or Adults 
Words and Music by William Baines Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 33—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
(CHILDREN could present this just as readily as older performers 


could utilize it for a most artistic musical divertisement. The story 
deals with the trial of Boreas, Old Sol, Master Painter, and Jack Frost 
for alleged cruelties perpetrated upon Mortals during the four seasons. 
With the Spirits of the different Seasons, Flowers, Snowdrops and other 
nature characters having a part in the performance, one can imagine 
readily the beautiful stage pictures that can be presented. There is a 
moral in the Mortals learning to have a better appreciation of Nature’s 
goodness and blessings. All chorus work is unison. 
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Musical Plays 


HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Lyrics and Book by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 34—Introductory Cash Price, 65c. 
IntTRopuctTory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocrtoper 15, 1926 


AVES having seen immensely enthusiastic audiences enjoying this 
musical comedy it is hard to keep from starting a complete descrip- 
tion that cannot be accommodated in the space allotted. It is not difficult 
for the singers and any group of intelligent young people from 16 to —, 
well on up to when they cease to be sprightly, with proper direction 
can duplicate the eye, ear and mental enjoyment that was presented in 
the performances mentioned above. The Stage Manager's Guide which 
sells for $1.00 gives full directions for actions for song numbers, com- 
plete stage business, a diagram of the stage and dance steps that may 
be used. The plot with interlocked love matches is good and humorous. 
(EO eo = a a ee ere mares 


NEARLY A HONEYMOON 


A Musical Play in One Scene 
Book and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 


Music by Geo. L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 35—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


A SHORT play so constructed that it can be used as a closing number 
of a program of miscellaneous specialties or it will be found suite 
able as a curtain raiser to any play or operetta. It is easily staged and 
there is humor in the text and fresh melodic attraction in the music. 
There are seven leading characters, four of these being male. 
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Annual Fall Bargain 


These Offers Annually Create an Immense Festival of Music Buying Because of Un or 


Read Below of the Bonus Given on Large Orders of Offers Nos. 1 to 81 - - These Bonuses Are Popular with Many q 


Musical Literature 


MEN AND FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
ON THE ART OF MUSIC 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Offer No. 36—Introductory Cash Price, $1.60 


Intrropucrory Price Witt Be WitHprRawn Ocroser 15, 1926 
[= is marvelous how many of the great folks of today and of past 

years and centuries can be counted among those that might be classed 
as accomplished musicians, and it is wonderful how much inspiration 
and practical help the music student can obtain in reading what these 
individuals have to say about music. Such men as Dr. Crane, Thomas 
Edison, Charles Schwab, Owen Wister, Rupert Hughes, Ralph Modjeski, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke and others have given interesting and inspirational 
interviews to James Francis Cooke and their interviews along with a 
number of practical and helpful interviews with famous composers, 
singers, and pianists are in this book. Here is real pleasurable and 
profitable reading for music lovers. 
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LITTLE LIFE STORIES OF THE GREAT 
COMPOSERS 
In Questions and Answers for Juvenile Clubs 
and Young Musicians 
By Mary M. Schmitz Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 37—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


IntTRopucTory Pricer Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 
Ae one has gone through this little book he will have quickly 

gleaned many of the most important facts about 18 of the truly 
great composers, their birthplaces, where they lived, their parents, 
their important works, their influences and when and where they died. 
The title and sub-title tell much of just what this book gives and how 
it is given. 

06 rr 
WHAT TO TEACH AT THE VERY 
FIRST LESSONS 


By John M. Williams Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 38—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
"THE day is past when someone with a fair piano education may just 
decide to become a piano teacher and with no further teaching 
preparation become successful even in a small measure. This day and 
age is too intelligent for half-way methods and there are too many other 
attractions that make it dificult to hold the pupils’ interest if the teacher 
has not studied the psychology of the situation and has not learned how 
to prescribe individually for each pupil. Every teacher will get many 
times the value of this book in the value of the advice and suggestions 
that will be obtained from it. 
| cea ae eee cease mnStecnaete ns an eater remanent nal] <I 
ELEMENTARY PIANO PEDAGOGY 


By Chas. B. Macklin Price, $1.50 
Offer No. 39—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


IntrRopucTory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 

IANO teachers, particularly young teachers, cannot give too much 

consideration to the information upon teaching made available to 
them through the published writings of those who have devoted years 
to the study of what makes for results in the field of musical education. 
There are chapters in this thoroughly practical book telling what to do in 
teaching Notation, Rhythm, Theory, and Technique. Others tell how to 
practice and the proper considerations in giving assignments, etc. This 
book will pilot the young teacher through the shoals of getting pupils 
started right. 
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HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO 
By Mark Hambourg Price, $1.50 


Offer No. 40—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


INTRODUCTORY Price Witt Be WitHprRawn OcrToser 15, 1926 
LTHOUGH the great virtuoso who wrote this book has not visited 
America since 1914, he is recognized by thousands in the country 
as one of the master piano pedagogs. This book clears the way for the 
beginner and it is simple, admirably clear and accompanied by practical 
illustrations, diagrams and an abridged compendium of exercises daily 
practiced by himself. : 
66 Cire, 
HOW 10 SUCCEED IN SINGING 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 
Offer No. 41—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


IntrRopuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 

PRACTICAL guide for singers desiring to enter the profession and 

a straight-forward discussion of good and bad things in the vocal 
art that will make teachers think and improve their effectiveness. The 
writer is a Master Teacher of the singing art and knows the shams and 
artificialities practiced by teachers and singers here and abroad and is 
frank to make mention of them in this very helpful book for all inter- 
ested in voice study. 

0————————————— i, 
HOW TO SING 


By Luisa Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 
Offer No. 42—Introductory Cash Price, $1.25 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 
SOME of the 30 chapter heads of this excellent book for the teacher of 

singing or the professional or ambitious amateur singer are ‘‘Don’t 
Wait to Be Found,’’ ‘‘Qualities Needed,’’ ‘‘Placing the Voice,” 
““Coloratura Singing,’ ‘““How I Sing an Aria,’’ ‘‘Registers,’’ ‘‘Style 
and Interpretation’’ and “Health, Diet, etc... A book full of basic 
truth and commonsense. 
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Values Offered 


CPUPOVCLS POOP IIO LOG 


FIVE FIRST-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 43—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


ALTAIN CPEAV AG Cote eee By MILDRED ADAIR 
BRIGH LHAS"AUBUSETON ioe tenes By WALTER ROLFE 
DOLLIBM WALTZ. rr trtaclonirce ae By J. M. BaLpwin 
OBEATOSIHE SEAR ee eee ...By MILDRED ADAIR 


QUEEN OF THE May, WaLtTz...By WALTER ROLFE 
0 liver 
FIVE 


SECOND-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.40 


Offer No. 44—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


PLOWER SDAN GH omicrcs te emeie By Wm. JoHN HALL 
SKIPPING ROPE......... By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 
GRASSHOPPERS........... By A. Louis SCARMOLIN 
RUSTIC L DANGER et is CR ete Bic ....By W. BERWALD 


MOONLIGHT ON THE Prairie, By RICHARD J. PITCHER 
= —<— eae eee 
FOUR MEDIUM-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.40 
Offer No. 45—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


SUNSET en wise ecto ate ieten eaters By A. O. T. AsTENIUS 
QUIPS AND QUIRKS.......... By ALLENE K. Bixsy 
BURGLARS hater ticeete ny. i theie I DY ON Ge SATS 
MARCH OF THE NOBLE....... By FREDERICK KEATS 


6 ss 
THREE DIFFICULT PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 


Offer No. 46—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


SATANELIA sis seantetetele ......-By Cart SCHMEIDLER 
POLONAISE MILITAIRE...... By J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
VALSE ETINGELANTE. «66 ook By Aucust NogELcK 


ie 
THREE SONGS FOR HIGH VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 

Offer No. 47—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 
TINKING OR OUnmL teri te By RIcHARD KountTz 
SHE STANDS THERE SMILING, 

By THURLOW LIEURANCE 
THROUGH DREAMLAND’s GOLDEN Hours, 

By R. S$. StouGHTON 


ecial Offers on Sheet Music Publicatio 


No More Than One Set of Any to an Individual - - No Examination Privileges Extended at T 


THREE SONGS FOR LOW Vo 
Total Retail Price, $1.15 


Offer No. 48—Introductory Cash P. 


THE PIRATES DELIGHT...... } 
THE SROVERS2 bao eee By RIcHARD 


THREE SACRED SONGS Fi 
j HIGH VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 49—Introductory Cash Price, 
Dear Lord AND MASTER MINE....By W. | . 


THr Heavens DecLare THE GLory oF Gop, 
By Oscar J. 
WHILE SHINING STARS........By GC, W 
cre) : r 
FOUR SACRED SONGS FO 
LOW VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 ; 
Offer No. 50—Introductory Cash Pri 
I'm Nor Weary YeT.....ARR. By ELIZABE’ 
Just Bie A WEE......... 
WALKING WITH THEE........ By ALFRED \ 
O Jesus THou Art Sranpinc. .By C. W.} 
re] f 
THREE VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Total Retail Price, $1.20 


Offer No. 51—Introductory Cash P 


DTREPHON.. Skank ste . -By A. Louis Sc 
MARCH OF THE YEOMEN........ByY Gayn 
SOARING BUTTERFLIES.........BY HELEN 
re] = 
THREE PIPE ORGAN NUMB 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 ™ 


Offer No. 52—Introductory Cash Price 


ALLEGRO Con Brio........ 
CHANSON PASTORALE 
INUWPTIAL MARCHE nee 
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Be Sure to Name Your Choice and State That It Is the Bonus You Are Selecting 
You Will Receive the Bonus to Which You Are Entitled Without Any Additional Cost 


Any One of These With a $2.50 Order 


Young Folks’ Piano Folio. (34 numbers. ) 
Clarke's Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Standard Lesson Record. (An excellent teacher help.) 


Your Choice of These Free With a $3.00 Order 


Standard Song Treasury. (48 songs of medium range.) 
Popular Home Collection. (46 pieces for average players.) 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire. (29 violin and piano pieces.) 


A $5.00 Order Entitles You To One of These Volumes 


Album of: Favorite First’ Position Pieces for Violin and Piano. 
Oratorio Repertoire. (Specify voice desired.) 

Forgotten Trails. (Four songs.) By Thurlow Lieurance. 
Sunday Piano Music. (Melodious, dignified numbers.) 

First Pieces in the Classics for the Piano. 


If Your Order Totals $7.50 Ask for Any One of These 


Master Pieces for the Piano. 
Original Four Hand Pieces. 
Artistic Vocal Album. 
Organ Melodies. 


(From the great composers.) 
(Excellent piano duets.) 

(State whether high or low is wanted.) 
(47 pieces for pipe organ.) 


Bonuses Given, of Course, Are Not Exchangeable or Returnable in Any Way. 


al 


A $10.00 Purchase Gives You One of 


Harmony Book for Beginners, by P. W. Orem. 
Organist’s Offering for Church, Recital or Theatre 
Eight Songs from Green Timber, by Thurlow Lieur 


$15.00 Purchasers May Select One of T. 


Standard History of Music, by J. F. Cooke. 
Wedding and Funeral Music for Pipe Organ. (41 
Chopin Album of Selected Works. : 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music. (Elson.) 
Brahms’ Album for the Piano. (QOesterle.) 
Music Talks with Children, by Thomas Tapper. 


$25.00 Purchasers May Have One of T 


Great Pianists on Piano Playing, by J. F. Cooke. 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, by E. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, by E. B. P 
Selected Sonatas. (14 favorites.) By Beethoyen. 
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_ Advance of Publication Offers 


y Ordering These Works Prior to Publication--Delivery will be Made as Soon as Published 


_ These May Be Included with Any of the Introductory Offers Nos. 1 to 52 to Gain the Bonus - - See Page 700 


Piano Study Material 


™ LITTLE TUNES FOR FIVE 
- LITTLE FINGERS 

Yieces for the Left Hand Alone 

| By Mildred Adair 


No. 53—Advance Offer Price, 25c. 


e pieces will not only help little students, but they also 
ae. They are about grade 144 and are written in both 
ielp the pupil to develop facility in left hand work and 
e a little training in the elementary use of the pedal. It 
ppreciated how pleasing the young students will find it to 
10 and perform effectively, numbers with one hand alone. 
slmost ready for delivery, so those ordering in Advance of 
w will receive their copies quickly. 


~ me 
TELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 


uring Scale and Chord Formations 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern 


No. 54—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


admirable group of studies for the student beginning the 
». Teachers will appreciate the notes at the beginning of 
rich keep before the pupil things to be observed in the 
th piece. These studies have the same technical and musi- 
t have made this composer’s many compositions successful. 
tudies will be priced at 90 cents when placed on the 
delivery will be made on this set of studies. 


. eno 
INNING WITH THE PEDALS 
OF THE PIANO 
By Helen L. Cramm 


No. 55—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


to the finger proficiency that is developed in young pupils, 
natic attention should be given to the proper use of the 
r to acquaint ambitious little pianists with the effects and 
n be developed in their playing through learning when and 
e pedal. These studies are certain to aid along these lines 
| the latter part of grade 1 or beginning grade 2. 


ero 
TWELVE PIANO ETUDES 
For Young Students 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


No. 56—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


admirers of the teaching pieces and studies by Mathilde 
welcome the announcement of this new work. It is a set 
€ studies which may be graded as One and One-Half and 
vould be suitable to use at the completion of First Grade 
>ing right into the Second Grade. While each study has a 
2 of its own, all of the studies are tuneful and of musical 
iality, they do not-go beyond One Sharp and One Flat. 
‘rhythms are exemplified and each study has a title of its 
a little piece. 


Des 

1 OF STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 
AND SIXTHS 

No. 57—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


nediate grade study book develops an important requisite 

iano playing, which is ability to play double notes. 
viding studies written purposely for the development of this 
tique, this album provides a number of attractive piano 
n which thirds and sixths predominate. We have issued 
ames in this series of study pieces for special purposes and 
market have received a most enthusiastic reception. 
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¢ EASY MELODIOUS STUDIES 
By A. Biehl, Opus 7 

No. 58—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


ientary exercises in mechanism suitable for the beginning 
grade work, present almost every variety of conventional 
The merit of these studies is attested by the favor they 
ith many teachers and schools and our new edition is 
y prepared to take its place in the excellent Presser 
standard studies and classical collections. 


5 QD +» 
IM’S FIRST STEPS FOR PIAN 

-_ BEGINNERS 
No. 59—Advance Offer Price, 25c. 


2 took over the publications of Brehm Brothers, we did 
on the market all of the works in this excellent catalog 
favor that this beginners’ book has found with many 
re convinced, after a careful examination of it, that it has 
@ of its continuance upon the market despite the other 
iets’ books in our catalog. Our new edition of it will be 
ide and every study passage will be carefully edited. This 
with both hands in the treble clef. 
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Offers Nos. 53 to 81 Good Only on 
ers Received Prior to Publication 
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Piano Solo Album 


ALBUM OF FRENCH COMPOSERS 
Offer No. 60—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


ISCRIMINATING pianists obtain real joy in an attractive music 

library and knowing the way in which worth while compilations 
are received by these pianists, we are issuing this volume of charming 
and graceful numbers by such composers as Saint-Saens, Godard, Widor, 
Dubois, Debussy, Pierne, Wachs and Lack. All of these numbers can 
be rendered by the average good pianist. 
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Piano Four Hands 


NEW EASY FOUR HAND ALBUM 
Offer No. 61—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


GENEROUS number of second grade piano duets will be given in 

this album, along with some in the first grade and a few just 
touching the third grade. These will be tuneful numbers arranged some- 
what in progressive order and it is apparent how valuable a collection of 
this kind will be to beginners in four hand playing. 


Pre |] eto 
THREE DANCES FOR FOUR HANDS 
By Cyril Scott 
Offer No. 62—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


"THESE novelties for piano duet playing are about fourth grade and 
they are graceful flowing numbers that all pianists will enjoy playing 
in public or private. The harmonies are of somewhat modern qualities 
and careful and well interpreted renditions of these numbers will be 
most effective. 
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Violin Works 


NEW FIRST AND THIRD POSITION 
ALBUM . 
A Collection for Violin and Piano 


Offer No. 63—Advance Offer Price, 50c. 


HIS will be an unusually good collection of violin pieces in every 

way and they will spur the student to further achievements in per- 
forming ability. When we announced an Album of Favorite First 
Position Pieces some time ago, the number of advance of publication 
orders was beyond our best expectations and since that album has been 
on the market it has enjoyed popularity far beyond that anticipated. 
Every effort is being made in this compilation to attain the same satis- 
factory results enjoyed by the Album of Favorite First Position Pizces. 
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VIOLIN METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
By Ann Hathaway 


Offer No. 64—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing a new elementary violin 
book. Mme. Ann Hathaway, a well-known violinist and teacher, 
is American born, bred and educated. She was a pupil of the famous 
violinist and composer, Mr. Felix Borowski. This new book is strictly 
a First Position Method. It starts directly in the key of G, the natural 
key of-the violin, and moves consistently and in the most practical man- 
ner from one step to the next. It is a complete instruction book, giving 
all the rudiments, together with diagrams for* position, finger placing, 
bowing, etc. 
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FIRST GARLAND OF FLOWERS 


Favorite Melodies in the First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


Offer No. 65—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 
VV E have been making every effort to have the Presser Collection as 


complete as possible in its standard study works for the violin. 
It has been very gratifying to note the manner in which our carefully 
edited and revised editions of various standard violin works have been 
received and violin instructors may confidently turn to this new edition 
of the First Garland for their future needs. These little study pieces 
with a piano accompaniment of simplicity are most pleasing and helpful 
to pupils who do not have much technical equipment as yet. 
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TWENTY-FOUR: CAPRICES 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


Offer No. 66—Advance Offer Price, 45c. 


HIS is to be an excellently prepared publication of the celebrated 

Caprices that are in the form of studies for violin solos in all the 
24 keys. These are indispensable studies for the advance violin student 
and we are sure of the reliability of our new edition after observing 
the fine work done upon it by Mr. Otto Meyer. 
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Violoncello 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES IN 
VIOLONCELLO TECHNIC 
By G. F. Schwartz 


Ofter No. 67—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


E are now announcing for the first time the publication of a new 

and important work for the Cello. While not precisely a Begin- 
ner’s Method, it is a work which can be taken up immediately after the 
student has acquired the rudiments. As a rule, those who take up Cello 
have either studied some other instrument or have some knowledge of 
the theory of music. Such students will be prepared to take up this book 
with enthusiasm. It gives practically and in detail just what is specified 
in its title, The Fundamental Principles of Cello Technic. The idea is 
to form at the outset correct technical habits rather than the mere 
playing through of study after study. The technical exercises given in 
this book are just such as the player needs, and as a reference book the 
student will return to it again and again evan after he has passed on to 
other studies. The author is a very well-known and successful player 
and teacher. 
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Saxophone 


DOZEN SONGS FOR SAXOPHONES 
By Clay Smith 
Offer No. 68—Advance Offer Price, 45c. 


HIS is a real offering for those who play or teach the Saxophone. 

These dozen numbers for the Saxophone are to be published in a 
volume giving a solo and second part for the C Melody Saxophone. 
Another volume will cover solo and second E Flat Alto Saxophone parts 
and there will be a solo and second part in the volume for the B Flat 
Tenor Saxophone. With these volumes available, new solos may be 
secured for any of the various saxophones or duets for any two members 
of the Saxophone family. The piano accompaniment volume supplies the 
proper background in the solo or duet Saxophone work. 
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BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE 
SAXOPHONE 


Offer No. 69—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


Tie Saxophone today is one of the most popular of all orchestral 
instruments. Students and those who are contemplating studying this 
instrument, will welcome the announcement of the preparation of a new 
instructor prepared by a well-known saxophonist. This new’ method gets 
right down to the beginning of things, giving all the necessary rudiments, 
and starts the student off in the correct manner from the very outset. 
The book contains a splendid collection of studies and exercises, together 


_with original and standard melodies. 
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Vocal Collections 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Compiled and Arranged by Clarence Cameron White 
Offer No. 70—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


HERE are Negro Spirituals and Negro Spirituals. Some are 

authentic and others are more or less imitations. Only the true 
spirituals have permanent art value and in the selection and arrange- 
ment of such, no one is better qualified than the well-known violinist 
and composer, Mr. Clarence Cameron White. We have in preparation 
a new volume of Spirituals which will contain only the best and most 
deserving of attention, including of course all the old favorites. These 
will be arranged for solo or unison singing with piano accompaniment. 
We feel confident that this will prove to be the best collection of its 
kind ever published. 


re |] erg 
NEW COLLECTION OF FAVORITE SONGS 
AND CHORUSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Offer No. 71—Advance Offer Price, 10c. 


HIS book in addition to having a generous number of well known 

songs—favorites such as are effective for home circle, school use or 
community singing—will have some feature numbers individual to it. 
Here is an exceptionally interesting offering for those having anything 
to do with school or group singing. The compilers and editors are 
making a careful analysis of many numbers available and the result will 
be a well-balanced compilation with a wide appeal to singing groups of 
all ages. The prices will be very low both for single copies and 
quantities. 
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The ‘‘Advance of Publication Offers,’ presented by the Theodore Presser 
Co. each month, give the teacher and the active music worker oppor- 
tunities to secure first copies of important new publications at prices 
considerably lower than any at which the works are offered at any 
time after publication, The ‘‘Advance Offers’’ are described every 
month in Tue Erupr, under the ‘‘Publisher’s Notes.” 
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See Additional Advance of Publication 
Offers on the Following Page 
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Vocal Methods and Studies 


THE BEGINNER’S VOICE BOOK 
By Frantz Proschowsky 


Offer No. 72—Advance Offer Price, 60c. 


lie ee at last is something genuine in the line of a Voice Book for 
Beginners. It aims to do for the beginner in singing, just what 
Presser’s Beginner's Book does for the piano student. The author of this 
book, Frantz Proschowski, is one of the most successful of all vocal 
teachers. It is sufficient to state that he is the teacher of the famous 
artists, Madame Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa. This book begins at the 
very beginning, just like any instruction book, giving all the funda- 
mentals, elements of notation, etc., including intervals and the struc- 
ture of the scale. Then, it goes right into the elements of practical 
voice work with all the necessary exercises for breathing, tone produc- 
tion and vowel formation, together with copious explanatory annotations, 
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MASTER VOCAL EXERCISES 
By Horatio Connell 


Offer No. 73—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


HIS is a compilation of vocal study material selected from the 

exercises created by the greatest Masters of singing in the history of 
the art, from the old Italian School to the present and arranged for 
universal employment with the best methods of skilled voice teachers. 
Mr. Horatio Connell is one of America’s foremost Baritones, was 
for a number of years the pupil of the great Julius Stockhausen, one of 
the greatest exponents of the *‘Old Italian School.’’ It is believed that 
these exercises embody the.traditional spirit and material of the foremost 
school of singing in history. Mr. Connell has made careful introductory 
comments with complete directions for practice with instructions in deep 
breathing, relaxation, articulation and tone production. 
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Operettds 


FOLDEROL 
A Musical Farce Comedy in Two Acts 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 74—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


UST as individuals who are prospects for an audience will be keenly 

interested in what ‘‘Folderol’’ is all about, so audiences witnessing a 
performance of this new operetta that we are to publish will be keenly 
delighted with its amusing developments and its melodious musical 
numbers. While advanced high school students or college students are 
sure to take up this musical play for some of their amateur theatrical 
activities, it also has qualities that make it suitable for use by any 
musical club, dramatic organization or any other group having the 
initiative to undertake performances of something of this character for 
pleasure or profit. Early delivery on advance orders is assured. 


Operettas--Continued 


PENITENT PIRATES 
A Two Act Operetta for Young Men and 


Young Ladies 
By Paul Bliss 


Offer No. 75—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


T is always a pleasure to go over the manuscripts of this popular 

writer, nor is this pleasure missing in later going over the same 
material in the engraver’s proofs and if anything it is multiplied when 
reviewing the actual printed publication. This is due to those satisfying 
qualities that are ever present in the writings of Paul Bliss, along with 
clever individual points that give a freshness. Although this operetta 
is for young people, it is made particularly easy, of performance, with- 
out lessening the effectiveness in the fact that the. choruses are chiefly in 
unison. There is a clever plot and excellent possibilities for picturesque 
staging. This operetta will be ready for delivery soon and advance of 
publication orders should be entered immediately. 
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H. M. S. PINAFORE 


Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


Offer No. 76—Advance Offer Price, 50c. 


\\ J E have in preparation a new edition of this famous success. The 

collaboration of the great dramatist, W. S. Gilbert and the com- 
poser, Arthur Sullivan, resulted in some genuine art works, some of 
the most admirable light operas ever written. H. M Pinafore, 
which heads the list, when first produced in 1878, ran in London for 
700 consecutive nights. This work is still produced on the professional 
stage with success and it is one of the best possible works of its kind 
for amateur production. Its delicious humor and its tuneful solos and 
choruses, have a perennial appeal. Our new edition which will be 
printed from engraved plates, has been prepared with the utmost care. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Offer No. 77—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


Be high school students or college men having an opportunity to 
engage in a performance of this burlesque operetta will sit down in 
their old age and relish recollections of it. It is full of fun for both 
performers and the audience, and so little is required for its production 
that even an impromptu stage or hall arrangement will not detract from 
the entertaining qualities of this forgivable burlesque on Shakespeare’s 
classic, Romeo and Juliet. Lodges or any other men’s organization can 
also use this to excellent advantage. 


Sacred Works 


SEVEN LAST WORDS OF € 
By Theodore Dubois 


Offer No. 78—Advance Offer 


HIS is one of the finest and most effective Lente: 

we are preparing a fine new edition of it with a 
English adaptation being done by the well known | 
artist singer and vocal expert, Nicholas Douty. 
should have this sacred cantata in his or her personal 
be thoroughly acquainted with its beautiful solos and 
choruses. This new edition will be published in ample tj 
quantities being secured for proper rehearsals for the 1 


«il — 
NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
for Sunday Schools ; 


By F. A. Clark a 
Offer No. 79—Advance Offer Pric« 
Me: F. A. CLARK has to his credit some of the mo 
Christmas Services ever written. He has a vein of 
original melody that invariably proves appealing to young | 
texts also are effective and theologically sound. The yari 


are well contrasted and each one is a gem in itself [ 
Scriptural readings, recitations and tableaux, all appropriat 
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MASS No. 14. IN HONOR OF St. 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 203 


Offer No. 80—Advance Offer Price 


HE Chevalier, Eduardo Marzo, has made in his long ar 

time many substantial additions to the literature of Cl 
His Masses have attained enormous popularity. We no 
pleasure of announcing the publication of his latest Mass. 
to many requests, this is a Mass for Two Voices. This rer 
able for Convent and School use and also in many Parishes 
not possible to sing always in four-part harmony. Many wh 
this Mass played from the manuscript regard it as one 
poser’s best. It is smooth and melodious throughout and y 
sing, it has a certain dramatic force, a very apt musical ch: 
of the text. It is chiefly in C Major, with no extensive d 
the compass of the voices. os 
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Music Literature 3S ; 


THE PIANIST’S DAILY DOZE 
By Charles B. Macklin 
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«Call 


All Works Offered in Advance of Publication 
(Offers Nos. 53 to 81) are in Course of Prep. 
Delivery Made when Published. 


aration. 


Isaac Van Grove’s “The Music Robber,” 
an opera founded on the attempt of Count 
Von Walsegg to palm off Mozart’s Requiem as 
his own composition (Mozart is the central 
figure of the opera) had its world premiére as 
a complete work at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens on July 4th. The first act had been 
performed at Chicago and at the St. Louis 
summer opera about a year ago. The score is 
said to be a combination of the jazz idiom and 
of Mozartian themes. 


The Bach Choir made one of its all too 
rare pilgrimages from Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, when it appeared in the Auditorium of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Hxposition, at Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of July Sth. Eleven 
movements of -the great “‘B Minor Mass” 
formed the major part of the program. In 
this Nicholas Douty, of Philadelphia, who holds 
the enviable distinction of having been soloist 
at every Bach Festival at Bethlehem, was the 
tenor soloist, with Emily Stokes Hagar as so- 
prano. The last part of the program was 
given over to @ capella performances of Bach 
“Chorales.” 


_ Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, is reported to be about 
to build, on Fifty-fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Highth Avenue, a sixteen-story 
building, including a modern opera house and 
theatre, at a cost of two million dollars. 


“The Monk of Toledo,” a serious opera 
by E: Bruce Knowlton, had its premiére on 
any stage, in June, by the American Grand 
Opera Company of Portland, Oregon. This 
organization was formed with the primary 
purpose of allowing American composers to see 
their works performed and thus to promote the 
development of a national school of opera, A 
most worthy cause and aim! 
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Everything in Music Publications 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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World of Music— (Continuca from Page 627) 


Miss Adelaide M. Lee, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been awarded the Estey Scholarship 
for pipe organ study at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music in France. This is the second 
time in three years that this distinction has 
been captured by a woman. 


Herman Bellistedt, one of the galaxy of 
cornetists that shone in the second and third 
decades lately gone, died suddenly at San Fran- 
cisco, on June 9th. A native of Germany, he was 
for some years soloist of the Gilmore and 
Sousa bands, and later was for some time at 
the head of a successful organization of his 
own. 


‘Rigoletto.” and “Falstaff” are to be 
the operas performed, with Toscanini conduct- 
ing, at a short season of September perform- 
ances in the theatre of Busseto, birthplace of 
Verdi, when the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the master’s death will be commemorated. 


Erratum—In the “World of Music” for 
August, it was announced that, in the recent 
Alberta Musical Festival, the first prize for 
sopranos went to Mrs,.Gordon James, of Wd- 
monton. Ilowever, later reports give this 
honor to Miss Ivy Snape, of Guelph, Ontario. 


CONTESTS 

A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the fe- 
male singer with a voice of the most outstand- 
ing quality, to be determined in the contest of 
1927, conducted by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mr. B. UH. 
Wailea National Contest Chairman, Iowa City, 
owa. 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of 
five thousand, three thousand, and two thou- 
sand dollars each, are offered by the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, for the best 
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chamber musie compositions for three to six 
instruments. The contest closes December 
31st, 1927; and particulars may be obtained 
by addressing the Musical Funds Society, 407 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Prize of Three Thousand Dollars 
is offered by Musical America, for the best 
symphonic work by an American composer. 
The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
particulars may be had by addressing _Musi- 


cal America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
Anthems, are offered by the Lorenz Publish- 
ing Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
details may be had on application. 


Three Prizes of Fifty Dollars Each 
are offered for the best musical setting of each 
of three hymns which were awarded prizes by 
the Homiletic Review. Copies of the hymn- 
poems and conditions of the contest, which 
closes September 30th, 1926, may be had from 
The Contest Editor, Homiletic Review, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A “National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American writers and composers, 
and full particulars may be had from Miss 
Beatrice S. Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces that, in the contest for a 
Prize of Five Hundred Dollars for the best 
Three-part Chorus for Women’s Voices, the 
time for closing has been extended from Au- 
gust Ist to October 1st. 


Offer No. 81—Advance Offer P 


oe is just the work for teachers to recommend to 
truly ambitious to accomplish something in piano playing. 
provides a practical system for daily attention to the devel 


improvement of the hands for the necessary requirements m 
in piano playing. : 


in the First Pos 


Very helpful material for 
being in the form of teache: 
duets. These little pieces ilh 
Open Strings, String Crossi 
Finger Exercises, the Trill and ” 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, a 
“‘Teacher’s Part,’ DoubleS' 
the Arpeggio. This is ex 
esting ‘material that the 
violin teacher will appreciate. 


Price, 80c 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712 - 1714 Chestnut 


Mr. Cadman has indeed 
a secret, and one which is 
not easily learned—the se- 
eret of how to write songs 
which shall consistently be 
delightful and worth while. 
A new Cadman song _ is, 
therefore, an event. J Have 


a Secret is entirely charm- 
ing; a very lovely and 
sympathetic setting of a 
lovely lyric. The composer 
is to be complimented on 
having the continued co- 
operation of such a gifted 
poet as Mrs. Eberhart, 
whose verses are quite su- 
per-abundant in imagery 
and poetic le Marie 

isheartening business, 
ees ti Mr. Cad- 


DMAN 


ies” is a 
wri ot so fortunate 
ee ond often, in complete despair, 
He own words, or else turns, with 
the shoulders, to instrumental compo- 


stcet of this song, be extremely care- 
i alee portamento on the words 
“summer.” The portamento 1s excel- 
ingly used, but most singers abuse it 

In the present instance, do not 
ir voice from note to note, but move 


Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from page 679) 3 


directly and cleanly, so that none of the inter- 
vening notes are heard. 

The consonant D is of frequent occurrence in 
this song. If it is omitted in phrases like ‘fas of 
old;’’ “‘croons a mother bird;” and (above all) 
“midnight and moonlight; the result will be 
poor indeed. 

The second stanza is to be sung with even 
gteater expression than the first; and the climax 
“for you, for you”? must be uttered with the 
joy bred of the possession of a regular one hun- 
dred per cent. gilt-edge secret which you are 
about to divulge to a worthy confidant. 


Lead Thou Me On, by R. M. Stults. 


This is a fine sacred song, with a strong textual 
basis. It is in the so-called “two-part” form; 
that is, in two identical halves. (A-A). Or, if 
you desire, you can regard the 6/8 section 
separately, in which case the pattern would be 
A-B-A-B. Take this 6/8 section at a slightly 


increased tempo. : q 

_ Mr. Stults is a resident of Philadelphia. Born 
in Hightstown, N. J., he later removed to Long 
Branch, L. I., N. Y., where he was a member 
of the faculty of the Long Branch High School. 
His studies were pursued mainly under the guid- 
ance of the famous teacher Frederick Brandeis, 
in New York City. In 1886, Mr. -Stults ‘went 
to Baltimore to live, and in 1898 he finally settled 
in Philadelphia. His ballads and comic operettas 
are well-liked, his song ‘The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told” having enjoyed enormous sales. 


ment of Orchestras 
and Bands. 


ontinued from page 647) 


+tistic conductors who do not 
salize that orchestration is writ- 
heard, and that such orchestral 
make music beautiful. They 
insist on that which we would 
fost monotonous homogenity of 
h well could be replaced by a 
n at much less expense. 


Let It Be Heard 


‘T GLARING example of such. 


‘e was in the case of the oboe solo 
yerture to William Tell that 
1 recently when the accompani- 
ts were played so loudly that 
th the greatest difficulty that we 
all make out the solo, although 
played it frequently and know 
e of it. Evidently there must 
14 some criticism on this per- 
_ for a short time afterwards, 
the same repeated by this or- 
ad the solo came out as it should. 
rt played by the oboe in the 
is chiefly melodic, either as solo 
ato, also doubling other parts, 
ing to its great wealth in over- 
most effective in enriching the 
* the ensemble. It is also, but 
ed extent, used harmonically in 
fects as fully characteristic as 
the ’cello. In large orchestras, 
ays been the prescribed right of 
to give the “a” from which 
Tuments tune. 
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Compass 


SOMPASS of the oboe is two 

half octaves; from b-flat below 
0 the second “g” above the staff, 
considered the extreme note on 
ament. Two semitones *above 
possible under favorable condi- 
‘not practicable for use. In fact, 
low the “g” are not advisable to 
ited in anything but solo work 

Player is in full control and 
to any restrictions as in orches- 


octaves. The extreme upper 
ot advisable for rapid execu- 
ne of these are made by special 
mhat are termed “cross finger- 


ing,’ an awkward condition which prevents 
quickness: of execution. Also this brings 
about an impossibility of perfect slurring 
or connecting notes without breaks be- 
tween them in tone. 

The student is advised not to attempt 
sight-reading in ensemble work until he 
is advanced in the use of. the various 
fingerings, of which there are in some 
cases several for the same note. By this 
means, it makes slurrings of certain pas- 
sages possible, and also often betters the in- 
tonation which in some combinations may 
be faulty. 

Examples of the use of the oboe are 
so frequent in the classics that it is diff- 
cult to select from such a number. A 
most excellent example, demonstrating the 
singing quality of the instrument, is the 
andante in Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, where it starts off with an oboe 
solo of considerable length. Another, a 
very frequently quoted example, is the 


oboe in the andante con moto. in Schu- |p 


bert’s Unfinished Symphony,. which is a 
most beautiful composition for’ the instru- 
ment. The oboe solo in the Symphony 
in C, by the same composer, although 
frequently quoted as an example, does not 
seem to us to be a happy composition to 
show off the instrument to the best ad- 
vantage. 

These are but a few examples taken 
from many. . However, there will be no 
difficulty in finding more, as the music of 
the higher class composer abounds in 
them, which although not always the best 
to show off the capabilities of the instru- 
ment to advantage, are at least, capable 
of giving an intelligent idea of its beauty 
of tone. 


Paderewski’s Hands 


* ‘By Hope Stoddard 


Somesopy has suggested that a slow 
“movie” be taken of Paderewski’s hands at 
the piano.» Think what it would mean to 
follow every microscopic change of muscle, 
every intimation of controlled impulse, 
every preparation for the final assault; 
all suggesting the psychological processes 
themselves. 

Then, too, graceful as waving grain and 
as mighty as the toiling sea would be the 
sweep of those hands. A picture to be 
handed down to posterity as a worthy com- 
panion to records of his music! 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


THE RIGHT THING TO DO 
HAS HAPPENED 


The music publishers in general have reconsidered their attitude toward 
the teacher of music; they have decided to price their music on a basis that will 
permit a reasonable discount to the teacher. 


Misinformation, a wrong conception of conditions prevailing in our line 
of business, and an unfair attitude toward the teacher, all conspired to establish 


the impractical and impossible. 


The whole matter was conceived in error. 
not succeed, hence our stand against it. 


We felt certain that it could 


The result of the contention left conditions virtually where they were, 
except that the order is that music shall not be marked at a price higher than 
it is intended to be sold for at retail. This we deem to be an entirely reason- 
able request, and is a condition that could just as well have been arranged for 


by mutual consent. 
fied as a retail purchaser. 


The teacher is not, never has been, and cannot be classi- 


The outcome will be a gradual, if not an immediate re-adjustment of 
prices and discounts; a re-adjustment that will be satisfactory to all that are 
open to fairness and reason, and which will have a tendency to stabilize the 
business; something that was sadly needed. 


Slaubetiirze 


*. DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
. EYELASHES and BROWS 


? aid: BLACK. or BROWN, 75c at your i 
: dealer's or direct postpaid. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


; Liquid 
? “Form { 


ow 
School Bands 


OW.you can have the advice of one of 
the most conspicuously successful or- 
ganizers of school bands in the United States 


—absolutely free. The House of York has 
sponsored a method, developed and perfected 
by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, that 
has proved to be amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country. ~~ 


P——=~ FREE BOOK 


[ SANDS ; Shows New, Easy Way 
| 2RoAune “School Bands—How To 
Trem. a Organize and Train Them,” 


is a book which will be sent free to all teachers. 
If you are now making plans to create or 
enlarge a school band or orchestra, this book 
offers many helpful suggestions on how to 
stimulate the interest of pupils, parents and 
school officials. No ob'igation. Simply mail 
this coupon. Act quickly while the edition is 
still available. 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1026-I Division Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
=-=—-—-—-MAIL THIS TODAY --<-—<- 


= = 
1 { 
1 Yorx Banp InsTRUMENT Co. 1 
' 1026-I Division Ave., Granp Rapips, Micu. 1 
1 Yes, send me free a copy of “School Bands—How ! 
t to Organize and Train Them,” without obligation. 
' 

y Name.. 

1 Address 


Very respectfully, 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


je Weddings ~ 


Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of 
engraved samples of 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 


12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workman- 
ship. Reasonable prices. Direct from Nation's Capital, 
With Portfolio, will send FREE valuable book, ‘Wedding 
Etiquette.’’ Teils all about correct procedure to avoid 
embarrassment. Zstablished 20 years. 


HAUSLER & CO. 

Dept. J-9, Washington, D. ©. 
Please send sample Portfolio for inspection. I understand 
the Portfolio is loaned, so will return it as soon as it has 
answered my purpose. 


Send For Sample Portfolio 
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Encourage Him 


Ifa Boy shows signs ofinterestin music, 
promote that interest. Encourage him. 
For music will keep him in good com- 
pany and aid his mental development. 
We urge starting witha Buescher Saxo- 
phone because it is so easy to learn. Les- 
sons given free with each new instru- 
ment. Six days’ trial. Easy terms. Write 
for catalog. Leading musicians play the 


BUESCH: J 
True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1800 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. as7 | 
| 1800 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 
{ Nera I am interested in instrument checked 
elow: 
[| Saxophone Q Cornet Q Trombone O Trumpet 0 
J Mention any other.........--+eeresceecserenepaeede | 
] Name........sceeeeececeee sence eeee cence ee eeees | 
| Street Address. ii. veceect sisececcvecws Be poate see ae | 
‘ete SPT Ce ee State...) sivas 044 { 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. : . 


4 | Competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. 


#| each room. Prices reasonable, 
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MASTER TEACHERS OF FALL-WINTER 


VOCAL 
FACULTY 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 13th 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER, MASTER VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, COACH, WRITER AND LECTURER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 
MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI 
ISAAC VAN GROVE 
VITTORIO ARIMONDI 
GRAHAM REED 
BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
DAVID W. GUION 
HELEN WOLVERTON 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


y | The above named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open 


Application blanks on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 


Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


COLLEGE 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (Cole? Buliing 
The Leading and Largest College of Music and 
Established 1867 


Chicago, III. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY? Manager 


Dramatic Art in America. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Mus; 
An Institution Pledged to High Artistic Ideals | 


GEORG LINDNER, DIRECTOR 
LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, Assoc. Director | 
| 


Staff Includes Artists of International Reputation 
Complete and Accredited Courses in all Musical Subjects a 
Dramatic Art | 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER SIXTH 
For Illustrated Year Book 
Address the Secretary, $4 North Bro-d Street, Atlanta, Geo 


Manch 


In the BreautiruL SHENANDOAH 
VaLLey. Full Courses in all 


Frederic A. Cowles, Director 


COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


An Accredited School conferring De- 
grees. Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, q 
Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral i 
Instruments and Theoretical Subjects t, 
Cultural work accredited by Univer 
Student and faculty recitals, Three 
orchestras. Piano Normal Course, Tw 
Three Year Public School Music Courses 


branche 1 
: s of the musical ote ing to Certificate and Diploma, Py 
Classical dancing, physical train- Teaching in Public Schools. Graduat 


cepted by State Boards of Education, DB 
tcries. 


Catalog, suggestions, and information from 
JOHN L. GRUBER, Manager 
218 West Broadway, Louisville, Kent 


Louisville Conservatory 0 


ing, expression, languages, art 
and 


SPECIAL COURSES 
OFFERED IN ACADEMICS 


New $150,000 buildings and dormito- 
ries, extensive campus. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, golf and horseback riding. 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGE 
Piano 

JOSEPH D. DeNARD 

Harmony, Composition 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH GARC 


Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14. Write for special form. 


14th Session Opens Sept. 9th 
Address: 


Educational Announcements In Th 
May be found on Pages 630, 682, 684, 688, 


Ma EGE i 
Mancu Cotrece or Muste, 694, 695, 696 and 702. Unequalled amma 


presented on these pages to those contem 
musical course during the coming season. 


Co.tece Park, Box E, Staunton, Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Conservat 


PEABODY 3 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Announces 
—ITS— 


REOLanc OCTOBER 1 


and the completion of the extended building improyements, which make it pi 
to offer culture in all grades ard branches, and to maintain a staff of eminent Eu 
and American masters, including: 


Frank Bibb 
Charles H. Bochau 


- C. Bornschein 


Gustay Strube 
Pasquale Tallarico 
Howard R. Thatcher 
Bart Wirtz 

Eliza McC. Woods 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Frank Gittelson 
Pietro Minetti 
Alfredo Oswald 

A. Papalardo 

Louis Robert 
Margaret C. Rabold 
Alexander Sklarevski 


George C. Castelle 
Austin Conradi 
Charles Cooper 
Edmund Ender 


Arrangemznts for classes now being made Circulars on 


Scholarships, diplomas, teachers’ certificates 


15: 


AT LAST—FOR ONLY $ 


The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard 


With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTI 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano touch. A portable silent | 
board with handle for carrying and a folding music rack inside the ¢ 
About the size of a violin case; finely finished; weight, 7 Ibs. A real atc 
class teaching and the lowest-priced high-quality keyboard available for PI 


tice work. 
SENT ON APPROVAL; GUARANTEED FOR FIVE (5) YEARS ie é 


FORSE MEG. CO., 700 Long Street, Anderson, India 
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Through Musicland 


Constance McGlinchee 


inued from August Etude) 
the prettiest roads in through 
y—and there are so many—is 
Avenue. Let’s take it! The 
. flat country, which the sun’s 
almost without an obstruc- 
| get some shadows here, of 
that in places the colors are 
1 in others; but the general 
is flat. Its shrubbery, grass 
we of the lighter shades of 
e find many graceful birch 
'ragged-robin flowers, yellow 
golden-rod. In the Double 
are hardly any hills. The 
vavelly and so narrow in many 
the shrubbery is so thick on 
of us that it seems almost as 
cutting our own path through 
auties. 
| an abrupt turn brings us 
r and better road, where the 
acter of the landscape seems 
nly changed—so quickly, in- 


ve notice only that everything 
} 


fer. This, then, must be the 
‘ty, The colors here are all 
richer. Our road _ leads 


rat stretches of pine forest, 
ful deep blue lakes whose 
great, sharp, graceful curves. 
the sky is, and how unusually 
sunshine and flowers in the 
tps! This road goes over a 
ite steep hills which make the 
er difficult, but we will swing 
2re soon. 


the next right turn which 
‘o Fingering Brook Reserva- 
nt you heard of it? It is 
s for the brook. Fingering 
ne of the longest and most 
‘ams in the country. It flows 
¢ River, which empties into 
Ocean. This reservation is 
Let us wander around in 
while.. The directions in the 
are all by numbers. Some of 
quite intricate; but if we do 
them with care we shall get 
ed up; and our car won’t run 


or us, either. This seems 
at every time we get a 
%, Something bumps. Shall we 


"Took at the brook? It is so 
, ued on page 706) 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
The Right Thing to Do 


By Anna M. Taylor 


Miss Atcotr was a lady who taught 
boys and girls how to play on the piano. 
She was going to give a musicale, but when 
she wanted to put Loretta Dean’s name 
on the program, because she thought she 
was one of her best pupils, that little girl 
burst into tears sobbing, “I can’t, I can’t 
play with so many people looking at me.” 

Miss Talcott’s face showed her disap- 
pointment, but, putting her arm around 
Loretta she tried to persuade her to change 
her mind. Nothing she said or did could 
make Loretta forget the horror of being 
“looked at.” : 

Feeling it was useless to try to gain her 
consent, her teacher told her to dry here 
eyes and she would take her name from 
the list, although she knew how grieved 
her mother and father would be not to 
see their daughter's name among the 
performers. 

Loretta smiled gratefully, and, wiping 
away her tears on the corner of her apron, 
because she had left her handkerchief 
on the piano, she put on her coat and hat 
and, tucking her music roll under her 
arm, said ‘‘good-bye,” hurried out of the 
door and skipped down the street with- 
out a thought of what her refusal to 
play had meant to her teacher. 

She had not gone very far before she 
saw a crowd of people looking at some- 
thing in which they were very much in- 
terested. 

Loretta edged her way until she was in 
front of the crowd. What she saw was 
a boy who had fallen off his bicycle and 
cut his head. He was very white and 
Loretta thought he was going to faint, 
like her brother Joe did when he fell 
cown stairs. Nobody tried to do anything 
until a young girl not very much older than 
Loretta stepped forward and, taking a clean 
pocket handkerchief out of her bag, bound 
it carefully over the wound after cooling 
his temples with water. The boy thanked 
her and said, “Gee, that makes me feel 
a whole lot better.” 

As she turned to go away, Loretta heard 
somebody say, “How could you do it with 
all those people looking at you?” 

“T wasn’t thinking about the people,” 
replied the girl, “It was the right thing 
to do, and I did it the best that I could.” 

Loretta was ten years old and large 
for her age, but when she thought of what 
she had heard the young girl say, and 
remembered how foolishly she had behaved 


over people looking at her at the musicale, 
she felt as small as her baby brother, who 
was not big enough to reach the piano 
keys without being lifted on to the stool. 

The more she thought of her selfish- 
ness and ingratitude, the more ashamed she 
felt, until, before she had finished her 
lunch she said, “Mother, please excuse 
me; I can’t wait to eat any dessert because 
I've got to tell Miss Talcott something 
I ought to have told her before.” 

She ran so fast, it was almost a breath- 
less little girl who stood tugging at Miss 
Talcott’s front-door bell; and it was a 
very happy music teacher, who, when she 
opened the door was greeted with the news 
that her pupil did not want her name, 
“scratched off the program.” 


No 1 


Helen Smith 
No 2 Jack Smith. 


No 3 Dorothy Jones. 
No 4 Betty Hill 
Mo 5.-Thomas Hart 
No 6 Ted Johnson 
The day of the musicale came. The hall 
was decorated with bunting; for Miss 


Talcott had done everything to make 
the occasion a happy one. The friends 
and relatives of those taking part in 


the recital filled every seat, while the 
girls and boys having a part in the pro- 
gram were seated on the platform, in 
their prettiest dresses and best clothes. 

When Loretta’s turn came, she smiled 
and bowed to the audience, and seating 
herself at the piano played with such 
ease and precision that she was applauded 
until she was obliged to play her selection 
again. 

Miss Talcott kissed her and thanked 
her for doing so well. 

“Tt was the right thing to do and I did 
the best I could,” replied Loretta, wishing 
that the young lady could know how-much 
her words had helped her. 


Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 


I dreamed a dream 
One summer night, 
That I had learned 
My scales just right. 


I’m trying now 

To make it true; 
I really wish 

It were, don’t you? 
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Club Corner 


Dear JuNIOR Erupr: 

Our musie teacher has a music club which 
meets every month. We have on our pro- 
gram: Telling musical stories, reciting mu- 
sical poems, playing solos, duets and trios. 
We enjoy it very much. When we play we 
have to tell who was the composer and some- 
thing about him or her. Then in every 
June and December our teacher has a recital, 
to which she invites our mothers. 

Our mothers see how we are getting along 
in our music. 

We have a splendid teacher and she makes 
music interesting for us. 

We hope we will see 
JUNIOR ETUDE. 

From your friends, 
DoRIS AND FRANCES LEDBETTER, 
(Ages 11 and 12). 


our letter in THp 


DparR JUNIOR Erupe: 

Two years ago this past November, the 
Junior Music Club of Montrose Colorado was 
started with eight girls, under the supervision 
of Mrs. H. J. Braund. 

The officers of the club are president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. 

The club now has a membership of about 
twenty-five. 

This club meets every two weeks at the 
homes of the different members. We have 
volunteers’ programs and sometimes one cer- 
tain child has the program alone. We study 
different composers and have a program by 
some one composer. 

We often give public programs. 

One afternoon a Benefit Program was given 
for a little girl who is in the hospital. 

The club belongs to the National Federa- 
tion, and we expect them to help us in our 
programs. 

Yours truly, 
MAURINE HITCHCOCK, 
(Chairman of Committee) 
GENELL PENCE, 
Nota NEUSON. 


Question Box 


DrarR JUNIOR EtupDEe: 

I am eleven years old and I have only taken 
music lessons since March of last year, I ean 
read well, but I cannot memorize. If you could 
tell me a remedy I would be glad. It takes me 
nearly a week to memorize. I am the youngest 
going to school here. 

M. M. (Age 11), Texas. 

Answer—There is no really easy way to 
memorize; but to some students it comes: 
much more easily than to others. As you say 
you are a good reader, you probably like to 
read more than to memorize, and conse- 
quently you develop your reading more than 
your memorizing. One of the great secrets 
in memorizing is to pay strict attention to 
what you are doing, to ‘‘concentrate.’’ An- 
other is to memorize only a few measures at 
a time, intead of a whole piece and the last 
is to have a great deal of patience and ‘‘stick- 
to-itiveness.”’ 


A Rondeau 


By Lynne Roche 


To play a note is lots of fun 

If once the trick is well begun; 
Just raise the finger, ‘bout so high, 
Hold it awhile, then let it fly 
Quick to the key; and all is done. 


But, should an o’er-ambitious son 

Attempt a lively scale to run 

Too soon; a fight ’twill be to try 
To play a note. 


Beware, my child, and widely shun 

A goal by no due effort won; 

Take time to test each tone; and vie 

That each outsing the last; then nigh 

Will be the time ’twill vex you none 
To play a note. 
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A Trip Through Musicland 
(Continued from page 705) 


clear that we can see the little pebbles 
on the bottom—and it ripples along in 
such a graceful, easy, carefree way. 

Here we are, coming out at the other 
end of the reservation. Which way shall 
we go now? The road to the’ right is 
Lazy Street. A few cars go down there; 
but what does the other sign say? ‘To 
Technic River Speedway.” We'll go to 
the left. There is just a little short 
street before we enter the Speedway; but 
I think we had better stop at this filling- 
station and get some more Ambition. 

All right, now we are off again. 

Oh, there is the river! Isn’t it won- 
derful? And just look what a strong, 
swift current it has! The Speedway is 
quite long, but very lovely. 

Wouldn’t you like to go a little far- 
ther and see Imagination Ocean? I knew 
you would. Then we must go inland for 
a while through the towns of Good 
Memory, Courage, Poise, Dramatic High- 
lands, and Expression-by-Emotion. Each 
of these towns is so interesting that we 
enjoy the ride immensely. Do you see 
that hill ahead? It is called ‘““Never-Stop- 
Trying-Hill.” We drive up it—and what 
a view greets us! That hill miles back 
is Beginning Hill; and do you see the 
Technic River? I do. And _ look! 
Straight down that street is Imagination 
Ocean! 

Everybody’s curiosity is aroused, so we 
drive down. We find ourselves, on Inspi- 
ration Beach on the Ocean of Imagination. 
Let us go in bathing! All plunge in! 
This is the only beach in the world 
where the water and sand can inspire you 
this way and make you dream such won- 
derful dreams. 

When we come out of the water, we get 
some “keep-it-ups,” a special kind of con- 
fection sold only here. We have so much 
fun! And then—well—nobody wants to 
go back. 

So we take a cottage in the “Colony 
of Workers,” and stay—always doing our 
very best to give to the world something 
of all the wonderful Beauty we have seen 
and known! 


Letter Box 


DrarR JUNIOR BTupE: 

I am organist in our church. It is just a 
small chureh, but the playing is not so easy. 
I have to prepare four different pieces each 
Sunday. It is rather difficult to select pieces 
that will be suitable. The offertories must be 
somewhat soft and slow. 

I began playing when I was eleven. 

I am going to write again soon to tell you 
about our annual Pisteddfod. 

From your friend, 
CATHERINE Danpo (Age 138), 
Ohio 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: . 

I have not seen many letters from Okla- 
homa, so I thought I would write. 

I am only twelve years old, but am teach- 
ing music. I have studied piano seven years. 
I won a track meet when I was eight years 
old. Next summer I hope to study piano 
with a good teacher in Oklahoma University. 

From your friend, 
s DorotHy Kirk (Age 12), 
. Oklahoma. 


Evolution of an Orchestra 


Viola 
Triangle 
BassOon 
FLute 
Oboe 
HorN 
Celeste 
TrumpEt 
VioLin 
CLarinet 
PiccOlo 


JUNIOR ELUDE “Gonumucds: 


The JuNIor EtuveE contests which 
have been discontinued during Au- 
gust and September will be resumed 
next month. The answers to the May 
contest will appear in October. 


Dear JUNIOR HTUDE: 


I hope I will see my letter in print. 
“Harmonia Mozart 


I am 


the secretary of the I , 
Club.” Our motto is, “I can if I try.” At 
our last meeting we decided to renew the 


subscription to THrn Erupp for. our library, 
as there is such'a demand for it. We all en- 
joy our club very much. 
From your friend, 
MarGARET BH. Zecuipt (Age 10), 
Indiana. 


DraR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

After reading the Junior letters, I feel that 
I would like to have a part in them. 

I'am fifteen years of age, and a sophomore 
in high school. I live in California, in a very 
small place; and, not having any teacher 
here for the piano, I have to go to San José, 
twenty-five miles away, making fifty miles 
round trip, once a week, for my lesson. 

My folks being poor and my lessons expen- 
sive, I am making my expenses by teaching 
piano to ten boys and girls, with the guidance 
of my teacher. I hope to start a musie club 
soon. for I know it keeps interest aroused 
among the pupils. 

My teacher has such a large elass that she 
has to have five recitals, and they are divided 
into different groups. I played in the college 
group. 

I live five miles from school, so I have to 
start early in the morning, and I get home 
late in the afternoon, which leaves only a 
short time to practice. 

From your friend, 
Eva WINirRED Hau (Age 15), 


California. 
N. B. Here is another music student who 
loves music and is willing to undergo all 


kinds of inconveniences and trouble in order 
to take lessons. Do not such letters make 
some people feel a little bit ashamed' of things, 
onee in a while? 


DrarR JUNIOR HTUDE: 

I have enjoyed your page since last Jan- 
uary, when I started to take THe BTupp. 

I saw so many interesting letters in this 
month’s Junior Erupe that I decided I would 
write, too. 

I am very much interested in music, espe- 
cially that of the piano. I take piano les- 
sons from the Ursuline Sisters at St. Patrick's 
Academy. I do not take lessons during the 
summer months and THe Brupp helps me 
greatly to keep in practice. 

I will enter high school next fall, and I 
intend to take up chorus work. 

We have quite a list of musical talent in 
our little city. The opera “Fra 
was staged not long ago, and, within the last 
two school-years, the ‘‘Mikado,”’ “Pirates of 
Penzance,’ and ‘Pinafore’ have been given 
by the high school. 

I am afraid my letter is getting-too long. 

From your friend, 


HeLen C. DORAN, 


Nebraska. 


Edward Hagerup Grieg 


Noted Norwegian Composeer, born 1843 
died 1907 


Composed many works for piano, violin, voice, 
orchestra. His compositions show marked Scan- 


dinavian characteristics. Perhaps“you play his 
“Butterflies” or “To Spring.” : 
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~~~ The Choir Maste . 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a Lis 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning 
Services Throughout the Year. a 

Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 7th 


Our retail prices a 


SUNDAY MORNING, } 


ORGAN ORGAN 
antomning Preludemnscnnaes Cummings cee Calm . 
(a) O- Come Let Us Sing (a) Gloria in Excelsi 
Unto the Iord:. 7... Rockwell (b) Far from My 
(b) saad As Thou Pe Me Io teeta 
fs ds paatnode. custoter eae reine Z ‘ 7 
OFFERTORY Wolcott ~"TLead On, O Kane 
O ee Redeemer! (Duet, ORGAN (Solo, Tae 
Pn eae and Aa) cece ones Allegro Con BROm 
Festal March ey annus ni ake foiula strates: Strang SUNDAY EVENING - 
ORGAN be 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 7th Pree Pipes iy 
Aeese SAF Wee hea aig ahaa .. Barrell (a) Shephe Ae 
: enderes 
(a) Praise the Lord, O My (b) God that Madest 
Soul eR reagite War ut ees A Jones and Heaven .. 
Ch) eGodiis Woversa want ee Marks OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY At Eve it Shall b 
Is It for Me? (Solo, S.).:... Stults (Duet, S. and 
ORGAN © ORGAN 
Alleluia!  Alleluia!...... . Armstrong Festival March . 
SUNDAY MORNING, November 14th SQRaan ONG 
meee: GelesteS aac mene rer cr Strang PR Siem 
(1) God Be Merciful Unto Us. 100d (c) Prepare aa 
onrEnToRy eo eee La he ie oncom the, Earth is the = 
ORGAN ares =<(S010, RAG) om ances Nicholas More Pove to- Theil i 
srand Chorus in A Minor. Cummings hae : 
- Postlude in (Gyeunae 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 14th suND ee EVENING, N 
@anzoneee< feet Aer AOR. Faulkes At Evening ... ae 
ANTHEM ANTHEM a 
(a) O Lord, Thou Hast (a) Harken Unto Me 
Ascended Wiarait ce eae Roberts People: 7.238 
se Oe some la pies eer Schnecker oneers eae a Great 
it Y o 
Blessed Is the Man (Duet, T. Search Me, O God ( 
Beye ATIGAGE: ) werciet Reo TOMe ee Hosmer sneak and .B.) am 
‘Mirtuetiomin, Gascment seein Galbraith Postlude in F..... 
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THE ETUDE—THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, Phil 


THE SIMPLEST AND YET THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE WORK UPON FE 
STRONGLY ENDORSED BY GABRILLOWITSCH, ROSENTHAL, BACHAUS ; 


Mastering the Scale 
and Arpeggios 


TENTH EDITION 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE _ 
: PRICE $1.25 A 
ORIGINAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN NO OT 


Preparatory Section. Gives full description for the formation of all scales, maj 
employing writing exercises and ingenious scale checkers which any teacher may 
without expense. : 

Tonality Exercises. A new, practical, thoroughly tested series of simple keybi 
enabling the pupil to become as familiar with all that can be known about thi 
weeks, making the subsequent scale practice far more efficient. ar 


Radiating Exercises. A system of introducing scale study+based upon ur v' rsall 
pedagogical principles, makes the study of fingering very simple. J 
Velocity Exercises. A system of developing the great possible velocity in scale stu 
rate of 1000 notes a minute. ' f 
The Story of the Scale. Complete history of the development of scales enterté 


Complete Arpeggios. All chords explained. Special exercises-for expanding the hand V 


This work contains all the standard scale and arpegg! o 
demanded for leading conservatory examinations. Can be 
any system. , i 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. a 
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1712 Chestnut Street Philadelr 
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YOUTHS’ COMPANION .............. 2.00 > $4.70 FASHIONABLE DRESS................ 3.00 ¢4 95 
Regular price............------. 5.80} Sare tin Regular price.................... $5.00 00 Siva 75c 
SIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 
CALS ein ata See pee : -00 All ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. $2. 00 Both 
MODERN PRISCILLA................. 2.00 $4.05 COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY.... 2.00 $3.50 
Regular price. ......:.05..000000 $5.00. Save 95c Regular price ................... $4. $4.00 Save 50c 


Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 


tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


C.U Vers ViAah rE 


INE, manly fellows, these chaps who 

play in the band! They like fun, and 

get a lot more of it than most others. 
They go places and see things, as few others 
can. For the band is in the spotlight 
wherever big things are happening. 


Parents, to insure your boy’s future, let him 
join a band. Big menin American business, 
statecraft and professions played in the band 
in their youth. Many earned their educa- 
tion with their talent. They know the fun, 
and the value of it. In any career, music 
helps the young man to success. 


You iellows, who are out to make some- 
thing of yourselves, start now with a Conn 


C.G. CONN, LTD., 913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send literature checked and details of free trial offer on 


(Instrument) 
Name. 
St. or R. F. D. 
City 
State, County 


Oo ‘Success in Music and How to Win It” 
O “‘An Easier Way to Earn a College Education.” 
O Am interested in organizing a band or O orchestra 


YOUR 


New York, Strand Theater Bldg., 

Broadway at 47th 
Detroit, .. . 1431 Broadway Ave. 
New Orleans, 125 Carondolet St. 


Chicago, ~ 


Portland, . . 


. 62 E. VanBuren St. 
Seattle, . . . 1613 Third Ave. 
lith & Alder Sts. 


CONN NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 62 East Van Buren Street. Chicago 


The 
Right Gang 


to Join 


instrument. You'll learn to play it 
_ ly.Easy-playing qualities, exclusive fe 
speed your progress ; practice is f 
Famous professionals prefer Conn: 
have the same instruments at no grea’ 


Conn will help organize a band 
school, legion post, lodge, scout 0 
tion of community. Write for full 
now, no obligation is involved. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on at 
instrument. In over 50 years’ ex 
building high grade instruments C 


Send the coupon’ now for free 
and details of free trial offer, — 


BA 
INSTRU 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


My tUinS; Cian SB OM MEP hier? Wi1sTH A CON N*1 NGS 
Factory Branch Stores 
Atlanta, . . . 62N.Broad St. San Francisco, . 47 Kearney St. pelamorey we ah adv 
Mobile, . . . 5 St. Emanuel St. Oakland,. . . . . 531 16thSt. Vancouver, Bae 
Boston, . . . 488 Boylston St. Kansas City,. . 1011 McGee St.  3ome stings S 


MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


VU D MUSIC. 
MAGAZIN E” 


OCTOBER 1926 $2.00 a,Year 4 1s; 
OF Uh 


BEETHOVEN DISCOVERING HIS DEAFNESS 


al Enlarged Issue @ A Remarkable Master Lesson on Beethoven’s ‘“‘Sonata Pathetique”’ by 
reat Pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus 2 Don’ts for Artists by Cyril Scott o Marvels of the Human 
by Oscar Saenger @ How to be a Drum Major by J. B. Cragun @ Queer Notation by F. Berger. 
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Christmas Music Sungestions 


To Help in the Early Selection for Church Services and Other Festiv 


Adeste Fidelis (O, Come All Ye Faithful) 


ANTHEMS 


Send Out the Glad Tidings.......... “S 


5 20400 Glory to God, ‘‘Messiah’’....... G F. Handel  .06 20235 d 
said Reading $0.12 6079 Glory LONGO tne ctetetest: eo) ena Aa seer ene Rotoli .20 10352 Shepherds O’er.Their Flocks...... 
15678 Adore and Be Still (Violin ad lib.) Gounod 12 10756 Glory to Godieeriatas:cctstieye ee erties Stults _ .12 10449 Shout the Glad Tidings -vieetnees 
10528 And Thou Bethlehem................ Chaffin .10 20111 Hail Messiah King........... Pearsall-Nevin .12 10463 Shout the Glad Tidings...... 
15570 “Angelic “Message... 2.32 ace a nes) ee Stults  .12 10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.......... Stults 15 10099 Shout the Glad Tidings...... i 
15681 Angels from the Realms of Glory....Stults  .12 20682 Hark! A Burst of Heavenly Music....Stults .12 10720 Silent Night (Men’s Voices).... 
15624 Arise, Shine ..... hs SEE nite 97 gich aker ,08 20112 Hark the Herald Angels............. Stults  .12 15557 Sing, Heavens 
10672 Arise, Shine ..... ER RR MR Ay, 5 Roberts 12 10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices — 10146 Sing, O Heavens 
10964 As with Gladness Men of Old (Women’s Neidlinger .15 10304 Sing, O Heavens 

MiSICes ites sess Gilg aly Wane oP e Berwald 12 10196. He Shall Be Great........-.03.... Lansing .15 15729 Sing, O Heavens ... 
15668.- Behold, I Bring You!:’............ Sheppard .08 20103): HevShally Bel Great ie) sel arene Stultsame take. 6208 Sing, O Heavens 
20658 Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings..... Goss  .08 10470" Holy: Nightieineeee oe ais Goa to ous Mueller .10 15568 Sing, O Heavens 
15783 Behold the Days Come........... Woodward 08 10468 Holy Night (Women’s Voices).Adam-Warhurst  .05 Sing, O Heavens se 
10075." Bethlehem ss Morrison ,12 15564 In Bethlehem a King is Born....... erwald .12 15796 Sing, O Sing this Blessed Morn 
20618i= Bethlehem Stars o...s eee Ambrose _.12 20248 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear...Baines .12 Christmas Tree ...........5 G 
10581 Break Forth Into Joy............... Harris .12 10354 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..Berwald .06 15680 Sleep, Little Babe ahs Rey o> 
6012 Break Forth Into Jcy:).....5.5.00. Berridge .16 15677 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. .McGrath 08 15571 Song of the Angels, The...... ....Mor 
10581 Break Forth Into Joy.. ............ Harris .12 10600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born.......:. arzo 15 15704 Song of the Angels, The......... ahs 
6278) SBrisht- andiigoyful 2 seen nee Williams .15 10909- Joy tothe! World'ta.2 22 eo Stilts w.12 20422 Sleep of the Child, Jesus, The..F. A. G 
10588 Brightest and Best................... Little .10 10228 _Joy-tothe aw orld son eee Berwald  .15 10364. Stars All Bright. -secnon eee “onde 
10512 Calm on the Listening............... Bridge .12 20423 Joyful Christmas Song, A..... F. A. Gevaert .12 ‘oha 
15741 Calm ‘on the Listening .............. Stultspanle 20424 Legend, “Child Jesus Made a Garden” 
LOIS Christ) the) Land itera amma Dressler 15 Tschaikowsky-Bliss .08 
20472 Christians, Awake............ Norwood Dale _ .12 10365; (Light: off Liteyenes aes «.. Brackett 15 
Res Ces) wees ; Suth aaoe cotear ae or ae ee Lo, How a nore eta tels sia ate ...M. Praetorius ne 

ristians; A wakes) seen) = 5 eae Stults/™ 20387 Ai Lord: Said,« DnOrq)ros ie). een ee 12 fs A Beatie 
20246 Christmas Carol ............... --.-Halter .08 | 10187 Message of Christmas 15 | 20358 We Have Seen His Star in the East (M 
20869) (Christmas = Niphty tee Adam .06 10197 Message of the Bells 15 Voices) + * 20/9 8.oie\e «sale sieiabananat Simper- 
5981 Come and Worship................. Dressler .15 20882 > MortalsvAwakes ene ye) eee Bi 15 20495 We Worship Him : 
15740 Come Hither, Ye Faithful ........ orrison 12 20282) 7 Nazarethee ne eracee eee +...Gounod 12 
10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful ........... Stults 12 10374 Nazareth (Women’s Voices).Gounod-Warhurst 10 
10462 Coming of the Kings They aici oleeeme Stults 15 10747 New-Born King, The..........+.... Morrison 15 23 While Shepherds: . 3.22) -seeeeee 
20251 Constant Christmas (Carol Anthem).:.Beach .15 10965 O Little Town of Bethlehem......... Stults  .12 10507 While Shepherds ...2!:. 2. 
10673 Dawn zofy Propet eee See Shelley 15 1095220); Thou Thatalellestienen nim ates Pierce 15 6064 “While*Shepherds ~.. 3)... ae 
201053) /Emmanuel: pes, Si le me pe es eel gray | Daler ere 10748" Of ‘the hather su Loveys aoe Dale .15: 10577 While Shepherds ..... PEM as. ince 
5985 First Christmas Morn.............. Newton ,12 20321 Old French Christmas Carol (Men’s Voices) 10856 While Shepherds ....:.. .....,90y5 1 
5980 For Unto You........... ... Trowbridge 15 Gevaert-Smith  .08 10656 While Shepherds ................ _. Per 
10805)" Glory itoGodatt tt) eae Eastham .05 20104 O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings.Morrison .12 10872 Wondrous Story, The........... teers StU 

Excellent Christ Cantat 

mhe-Awakeningyn sn. taceenen rete William Baines .60 King of Kings and Lord of All........ R. M. Stults 60 The Greatest Gift..... Broth Pern! Ni, 


Christmas Cantata for treble voices (Two Part). Very 
desirable for churches where men singers are not available, 
The music is excellent and the text well selected. Junior 
choirs can use this cantata. Requires a little over a half 
hour. 


her Promised, (Childe) ano. ieee cee R. M. Stults .60 


A Choral Cantata for Christmas for Mixed Choir and 
Solo Voices. A melodious cantata that a choir will enjoy 
singing. Each solo voice has grateful work and there is 
a special number for women’s quartet or chorus, and also 
one for men’s quartet. An effective 35 or 40-minute 
cantata. Words only. $2.00. a hundred. 


Carols 


Three Slovak Christmas Carols. For mixed voices. By 

Richard Kountz. 

The melodies are authentic Slovak carol-tunes, 
from the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 
No. 20255. Price, 10 cents, 

Christmas Praise. Six Carols, by H. M. Staton. 

A fine set of carols, bright and festive, yet churchly and 
dignifed; original musical settings to some well-known 
standard and traditional texts. Good for either the church 
or Sunday School. Price, 6 cents, $5.00 a hundred. 
Standard Christmas Carols No. 1. 

Standard Christmas Carols, No. 2. 
Standard Christmas Carols—Two Parts, Treble Voices 
Standard Christmas Carols—Men’s Voices. 


The very best and most popular Christmas carols. 
10 cents a copy. $6.00 a hundred. 


dating 
Catalog 


Price, 


OUR STOCK OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC IS NOT LIMITED TO THE NUMBERS NAMED ON THIS PAGE AND ANY DESIRED CHRISTMAS MUSIC, NO MATT 
BY WHOM PUBLISHED, CAN BE FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


Fine Entertainment 
OPERETTAS 


The Crosspatch Fairies 

By Norwood Dale Price, 60c 

A Christmas play with music for little folks, giving a 
brand-new treatment of the holiday spirit. It may be 
used in Sunday School or Day School. The Mother Goose 
and Fairyland characters appear, and Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus, of course. The story is exceedingly interesting and 
the music tuneful, sprightly and safely within the range of 
children’s voices. 


In Santa Claus Land 
By G. M. Rohrer Price, 60c 
A little Christmas play in one act, admirably adapted 
for use with Sunday School or day classes. An excellent 
performance may be given with very little preparation. 
Contains nine musical numbers, all tuneful and catchy. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


A new Christmas cantata with a pleasing variety of solos 
and choruses; not too difficult. 


The Herald -Augcelsnc a einece eee R. M. Stults .60 


A new and very attractive cantata based on the part taken 
by the angels before and at the time of the birth of Christ. 
pees rendition may be given by an average church 
choir. 


DhesvWondrous Licht see ses eee eee R. M. Stults .60 

Adapted for the average choir. Solos and choruses well 
assorted. Telling the Christmas story in tuneful and well- 
written numbers. Brilliant and effective. 


The Holy Nicht=. ose eee Lucien G. Chaffin .60 
A short but very attractive cantata, suitable for a choir of 
any size, and effective even with a quartet. 


Services for 


Christmas Night! Holy Night! A well-planned service. 
Singable Christmas Hymns, Responsive Readings and 
impressive little recitations. 

The Christmas Story. The Sweetest Story Ever Told. 

A very interesting and melodious service that will please 

Sunday School members, 

ae Tidings. Words and music by R. M. Stults and 
others. 

_ A successful service, delightful in every particular and 

in great demand. 

Joy of Christmas, 
and others. 
Joyous music set to bright and appropriate texts, tuneful 

and catchy, echoing the true Christmas spirit and sure 

to please. 

Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas service for Sunday 


Schools. Contains all recitations, etc., necessary for an 
entire Service. 


Words and music by R. M. Stults 


Material for the Christmas Festivities of the Young 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 
Happy Children By Wallace Johnson 


Catalog No. 19571 Price, 25c 


A joyful little number that may be played or sung by 
a young performer. 


Babies’ Night By M. Greenwald 


Catalog No. 11796 Price, 25c 


This is an easy little piano number with three verses of 
text that may be sung to the melody. The text is sacred 
in character. 


Little Skeptic By G. Spaulding 


Catalog No. 11949 Price, 25c 


This is one of Spaulding’s melodious little piano solos 
with cunning text that may be sung by a little boy. 


Sunday School 


Music Dealers and Publishers: 


The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic and 
throughout, without being at all difficult. 


A Christmas Oratorio...... acheter W. W. Gilch 
An impressive work, for any choral society < 


chorus choir. The music is dramatic and m 
tendency. ‘a 
The King Cometh::........:.2 asavee ole Mano Ee 


The work is divided into three parts: “A 
Promised.” ‘‘The Incarnation,” and “The Kin 
Suited for the average chorus or volunteer choi 


The Morning Star.............. John Spencer 


A charming Christmas cantata. This work wi if 
splendid novelty for a special musical service. 


With Joyful Song, 
day Schools. 
others. 


A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. C 
twelve tuneful carols, interspersed with novel 
priate exercises, recitations and readings. 


Complete Christmas service 
Words and music by R. E. D 


Price of any of the above services: Single copy, 
dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, $3.25; 100 copies, $i 
all postpaid : 


Alleluia. Christmas Service of Praise. Words 
trude Knox Willis. Music by Mrs. R. R. Fo: 


Will appeal to, all those who are looking for a s 
ice to be used in connection with other addresses and | 
for a Christmas program for the young. Price, 20 ¢ 
a copy. ; 


TOY SYMPHONIES 


— ee : 
Christmas Toy Symphony ~ 

By H. D. Hewitt z 

Price, Piano Four Hands and All Parts, $1.50 

Piano, Four Hands alone, 75c > ae 

Can be given with almost any number of ins 
Easy to rehearse and very ‘brilliant. The perfor 
enjoy it as much as the audience. ; 


Christmas Bells 

By Arthur Seidel Pri 
Does not require many performers, as it is for 
and three glasses, bells or metal bars and two © 
players are sufficient. 


Toy Symphony 
By J. Haydn 


Arranged for Two-Part Treble Voices to be used 1 
instrumental arrangement : 


+ 


1712-1714 Chestnut Sti 
PHILADELPHIA 


0000 


he Schirmer Catalogs 


ay of the following material will be 
nt free to any address upon request 


COMPLETE CATALOG 


M Vocal Music: Songs with Piano, Songs 
Piano and other Instruments, etc., 144 pp. 


1, Vocal Music: Choral Collections, Octavo 
ions, Masses, Oratorios, etc., 149 pp. 


;. Piano Music: Piano Solos, Methods, 
fies and Exercises, Piano Four-Hands, etc., 


4, Organ Music for Pipe Organ and Har- 
jum; Methods and Studies, etc., 16 pp. 


j, Orchestra and Military Band Music, 
iding full and small orchestra, and symphony 
vestra, 44 pp. 

5. Music for Wind and String Instru- 
ats, 32 pp 

. Theoretical Works, Musical Literature, 
auscript Music Paper, etc., 12 pp. 


SPECIAL CATALOGS 


ilic Church Music, 12 pp. 

1s Conductor’s Guide, 201 pp. 

tian Science. A List of Songs, 12 pp. 
itional Dance Music Collections, 12 pp. 
Jew Choirmaster’s Guide, 136 pp. 

iist’s Guide, 75 pp. 

*iano Teacher’s Guide, 202 pp 

ner’s Library of Musical Classics, 88 pp. 
ner’s Scholastic Series, 18 pp. 

1g Teacher’s Guide, 202 pp. 


w Series for the Young, for Piano, in 12 
mes, edited by Edwin Hughes, 20 pp. 


visor’s Handbook of School Music, 52 pp. 


IN ADDITION 


addition to the main catalogs and ad- 
jing matter listed above, we publish 
nation about all of our important 
tations. Anybody seeking the details 
tany Schirmer publication may have 
ptand thorough informative service 
request. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
By J. Lawrence Erb 


“More important even than making 
music understood is making it enjoyed.’’ 
This spirit animates and pervades this 
remarkable new book. It is entertaining 
without being superficial; informative with- 
out being pedantic or dogmatic. American 
music and musicians are at last given the 
impartial consideration and representation 
which they deserve. ........... net $2.50 

Descriptive Folder on request 


The DILLER and QUAILE 
BOOKS 


By Angela Diller and 
Elizabeth Ouaile 


This very popular Series has two objects: 

To provide, in the earliest stages of the 
child’s piano study, material of permanent 
value, which shall serve as a basis for the 
development of his taste. This material 
consists of folk-tunes and classic composi- 
tions. To provide a plentiful selection of 
pieces of real musical interest so carefully 
graded, both musically and technically, 
that the child is stimulated, but not 


ZEPHYRS FROM 
MELODYLAND 
By Cc. W. Krogmann 


A new edition of this very popular set of 
twelve easy and tuneful little pieces, in a 
variety of keys and tempos; exemplifying 
many fundamental elements of touch and 
technique. Each number bears an appro- 
priate stanza, which, in many instances, can 
be sung to the music. An exceptionally 
interesting and varied collection of first- 
grade pieces, so well and favorably known 
that detailed descriptions are unnecessary. 

Each, net .35 except No. XII, net .50 

The twelve compositions, as described 

above ,complete in one volume. ..net $1.00 


THE 
GERANIUM SEWING CLUB 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


A musical play for little girls 
net, .50 


SECOND CHORUS BOOK 
FOR BOYS 


Compiled by Ella M. Probst 
and J. Victor Bergquist 


overtaxed. This second book, like the first, is espe- 
First Solo Book........... +++ 60 net —jally designed for boys of junior high school 
Second Solo Book...... tenes 75 net age, where some of the voices are changed 
Third Solo Book. ............ 75 net and where the unchanged voices are limited 
Fourth Solo Book....... : 7S net in range. It contains a great variety of 
Firgt)Duet Bookoi2. sai sere 90 net material, arranged for four parts. Every 
Second Duet Book........... 110 net selection has proved very popular with 
Third Duet Book............ 1,10 net boys’ clubs and classes, and with the 

(Send for Complete Booklet) PUB USS Sata treiele hs Cal sie wae net $1.00 


THE FIRST ENSEMBLE 


TWELVE PIECES 


By Franz Bornschein 


Foundation material for the violin groups 
of school orchestras. Suitable for one or 
more ist violins with piano; 1st and 2nd 
violins with or without piano; 1st, 2nd and 
3rd violins with or without piano; Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th violins with or without piano. 

Score (including Piano Parts)...met  .75 

1st, 2nd, 3rd or 4th Violin Parts (singly 
or in quantity) each............ net .25 


HAZEL GERTRUDE 
KINSCELLA’S WORKS 


The great success of the Kinscella books 
and pieces is due to their undoubted practi- 
cality. Allofthe principles they embody are 
the result of careful experimentation in the 
composer’s own activities. These works are 
recommended by supervisors in the public 
schools. 

First Steps for the Young Pianist 

(S. S. S., Volume 63)... «se: -75 net 


Second Steps for the Young Pianist 
(S. S. S., Volume 84) -90 net 


Third Steps for the Zonae Pianist 
(S. S. S., Volume 110).. = -90 net 


Fourth Steps for the wanton Pianist 
GS. SaS.5 Valume 145 )c.. wares 1.10 net 


Fifth Steps for the ceuns Pianist 
(S. S. S., Volume 173).. wren kee met 


Sixth Steps for the Spo Pianist 
(SiaSUS. 2Volumed7 One 05. Te 2anet 


Essentials of Piano Technic 
(S..S. S., Volume 100)... 1.25 net 


My Own Little Music Book... —_.75 net 


Velocity Studies for the Young Pianist 
CSS anas st MOLUME TES acca talaitete .60 net 


Many Little Separate Solos and Duet 


MASTER SERIES FOR THE YOUNG (susic) MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


In 12 Volumes. 


the master composers for the piano. 
diano music. 
nusic. 
sion was written especially for the piano. 


-o each volume. 


BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, WEBER, MENDELSSOHN, SCHUMANN, CHOPIN, GRIEG, 


['SCHAIKOWSKY. 


Complete Descriptive Booklet on request 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 


_ The world-famous American Edition of 
he great Masterworks of Music. Edited 
%y eminent musicians; the piano numbers 
sarefully and authoritatively fingered; en- 
faved, printed and bound in the best 
sossible manner. The 1500 volumes 
ready published cover the whole field of 
Jocal and Instrumental Music. 


LATEST ADDITION 


1503. Bach. Sonata No. 1 in B-minor, for 
Mer end Piano. 6... 6.65. 0s ecw ry | 


Complete Descriptive Catalog 
on request 


SCHIRMER’S | 
SCHOLASTIC SERIES 


_ A new series of copyrighted material for 
Tocal and Instrumental Study—from the 
fery easiest to the most difficult. In order 
0 make this Series as comprehensive as 
sossible, the codperation of eminent ped- 
gogues of all countries has been enlisted 
9 contribute new works to it. 


LATEST ADDITION 


91. Bilbro, Mathilde. Daily studies for 
_ young students (Piano) 075 


Complete Descriptivé Catalog 
on request 


If not in Stock at Local Dealer’s, 


Selected and 
Edited by EDWIN HUGHES 


_ This unique Series gives the young pianist an assortment of fine material from 
It fills a long-felt want in educational 
It is virtually a miniature Schirmer’s Library of classical piano 
Each volume is a simple, reliable and progressive introduction to the 
ndividuality and characteristic style of the master in question. 
All are here given in their original 
form. Carl Engel has written a delightful biographical and esthetic introduction 
The masters represented are: BacH, HANDEL, Haypn, Mozart, 


Every composi- 


In 12 Suites. 


At last! 
combination of instruments. 


Saxophone Parts are included. 


are: SCHUMANN, 


each suite is a veritable text-book on orchestration. 
Bacu, GRIEG, WEBER, HANDEL, MENDELSSOHN, BEETHOVEN, 
SCHUBERT, Haypn, Mozart, TSCHAIKOWSKY, and in the Suite of Classic Dances, 
—COoupeERIN, KreBS, GLUCK, GRETRY, MATTHESON, RAMEAU. 


Selected and Edited 


by VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 


Worthwhile music that young orchestras can play, adapted to any 
An extensive system of cues and cross-cues insures 
effective rendition by small and unconv entional combinations of instruments. 
The full orchestra seore which accompanies 


The masters represented 
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THEORETICAL WORKS 
By George A. Wedge 
Ear-Training and Sight-Singing 
Applied to elementary musical theory. 

net $2.50 
Advanced Ear-Training and 
Sight-Singing 
Applied to the study of harmony. A 
continuation of the above..... net $2.50 
Keyboard Harmony 


A practical application of music theory. 
net $2.50 


Complete Descriptive Booklet 
on request 


LES NOCES D’OR 
(The Golden Wedding) 


By Auguste Maurage 
Piano Score, net $2.50 


A colorful, melodious opera, splendidly 
adapted to community performance and 
the more ambitious amateur organizations. 

Lyric Idylin one act and three scenes for 
soprano, baritone, and bass, Parts for 
either full or chamber orchestra can be 


rented. 
SINGING 
By Herbert Witherspoon 


Atreatise for teachers and students. A 
new text-book of extraordinary importance. 
Endorsed and recommended by -huntreds 
of eminent teachers.......... net $2.00 


Descriptive Folder on request 


THE GOLDEN CAGE 
By Arthar Whiting 


A Dance Pageant arranged from the Poems of 
William Blake by Catharine C. Smith, 
net $2.00 
The instrumental Prelude is followed by 
seven pantomimic and choreographic Epi- 
sodes, introduced and interspersed by the 
delivery of Blake’s poems in monologue and 
dialogue form. Can be given with piano 
accompaniment or string orchestra of 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Violin, Violoncello, Contrabass, 
Flute, Triangle and Cymbals. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
Scenario by Ruth St. Denis 
Music by R. §. Stoughton 


Piano Score, net $1.00 


A beautiful ballet for schools to give as a 

welcome change from the customary oper- 
etta. The choreographic pantomime pic- 
tures the adventures of the Fisher-boy with 
his alluring little play-fellows, the Sand 
Nymphs; and finally with the fascinating 
Spirit of the Sea, herself. 


“THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY” 


75c. a copy; $3.00 a year 


Published in 
January, April, July and October 


“We look forward with pleasure and 
anticipation for each number. It is the 
most valuable magazine coming into the 
house.”’"—C. W. Berryman, Omaha, Ned. 


order direct 


——-3 East 43d G. ‘Serene Tce News Your 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Write for Complete Descriptive Pamphlet, Prices 
and Special Subscription Offer 
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To the Teacher of Music 


We prefer to distribute our materials 
through the local dealer. It so happens, 
however, that some teachers are located 
in territories which do not have the ser- 
vices of a music dealer immediately 
available. Also there are some dealers 
whose stocks are inadequate properly to 
accord the teacher ‘‘On Selection”’ privi- 
leges. To those teachers we offer to send 
direct such classifications of materials as 
they may specify, most carefully selected 
by specially trained clerks, in that branch 
of music in which the inquirer is interested. 

If the teacher so interested prefers to 
advise us the name and place of busi- 
ness of his or her local dealer, we will, if 
that dealer be in proper standing with us, 
charge and send the “On Selection’ 
material to that dealer, properly identified 
so that it will be brought promptly to the 
attention of the teacher. If the teacher 
chooses, he or she may make lists from the 
“On Selection” music sent by us and 
order same from the local dealer. 

Our intention is not to solicit teacher- 
patronage from the legitimate dealer to 
whom it rightfully belongs, but rather 
to enable us to bring more intensively to 
the attention of those interested, the large 
quantity of new, interesting and improved 
materials which we are publishing con- 
tinually and which otherwise may escape 
the teacher’s notice. 


Cordially yours, 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
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Page for Progressive Teachers 


(Rover twenty years the aim of The Boston Music Co. has the firm has consistently kept its ‘‘ears to the ground”’ in antici- 
pen to keep its publications abreast of the very best educa- pation of giving the teachers exactly what they want in the 
11 tendencies in the musical world. To materialize this manner and form in which they prefer it. The music offered 
se, new works have been regularly secured from the most on this page is worthy of the consideration of any teacher, and 
(ssful educator-composers, and every skilful artifice known if it can not be examined by means of your dealer’s ‘‘On Sale”’ 
sisical editing employed in their presentation. Moreover, facilities, write direct to the publishers. 


Successful Works By 


| e e 
teautiful New John M. Williams 
Violin Solos 


Still The Best 
Graded Course 


re eee 
2 


THE BEGINNERS 
BOOK WITH THE 


b 


= KEYBOARD CHART #£g {I \iggRRRERDoRESS 5) 

JOHN M.WILLIAMS’ Correlating the keys of the piano ae eal 

Ve Fi t Pi Book and the notes of the grand staff. PrN | 
ery First Piano Ph 

=e WP 


BOARD -CHART 


JM Wilhaow Very Firvt Prano Book) 


S NATIONAL 
THE BOSTON MUSIG.COMEAN YT Si gl uaa MM [bara GRADED COURSE 
5D The Course was already 
‘national’ on the day of its 
-40 publication because it repre- 
- P i ted tk best instructi 
50 i MODERN and happy-time preparatory book which may be thought ri virtuatie: Set vant 
“i, Zé 4 eae: used to precede any method. Designed to simplify every leading American educators. 
ENADE otersie; +s Bridge .50 problem of the beginner. Each subject taken up step by step from arouse such prise ee 
}IMBER MOON Stewart .40 middle C ‘‘one note up, one note down”; “‘two notes up, two notes the | eed of all graded courses. 
ee, down,”’ one item fo a page, Teachers and pupils always 
JANSONETTE..... Bass .40 : Price, 75 cents succeed with it. 
} Published in 7 vols. and 
).TIG LULLABY.Beard .40 Special Supplementary Pri- 
I mary Grade. 


} Price, each, $1.00 


“| 


- Piano Four-Hands 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
——— JOHN M.WILLIAMS’ 


ons 


Piano Book 


THE BOSTON. MUSIC COL 
Wotan, Mame 


Graham, Very First Lessons 
on the Violin 

Expressly designed for beginner’s need, 

these pieces combine attractiveness and 


‘nah Smith’s ‘‘Dance Carnival’’ 


island duets with a very easy bass-part, to Entire book is in  five-finger A strictly modern and consistent usefulness in a grade (1) where the secret 
irize early grade pupils with the bass-clef. position. Each piece may therefore Second grade book. of success lies. Contains 12 pieces on the 
Tie is nat difficult and may be played be easily transposed. Contains full IN PRESS. WILL BE READY open strings using the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
& 1 wpe the parent or any slightly four-octave keyboard chart. ABOUT OCTOBER Ist. , fingers. 
\ Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 Price, 75 cents 
= 
Selected Easy Piano Collections From THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY EDITION 

ING eerie. A Crystal Stream of 369 CRAMM. Finger Songs for Little 335 RISHER. From Grandmother's Gar- , 4 ROGERS. The Golden Age, Op. 32. 
‘olk-lore. abc -60 Hands, Op. 24. 1c, 2ab aS den. Five Easy Pieces. 2abe_ -75 Six Instructive and Entertaining 
RE ZUCCA. Five Pieces in the (Fourleen very ay pieces with accom- 306 ys Six Pastels. Easy Pieces. A Pieces. 2bc, 3a Ay f) 
irst Grade. labc f 75 panying rhymes P 2ahc ; : ss of 14 ZILCHER. Sketchbook for the Young. 
‘MITT [SUSAN]. A Child's Gar- 385 TERRY [FRANCES]. The Camp in 340 eS : Fats pele: Op. 29. Six 75 Six Easy and Instructive Pieces. 2be, 

en of Melodies. Book I, 6 pieces. the Pines. Five Miniatures for Young Bat OY ROCCE et Cue “ Te 3a 7S 
abe, 2ab vis Pianists. 2a 75 317 Six Woodland Sketches, Op. 24. 2be, , 45 MAnSOMAtALORPKE I 
‘OGMANN. Ten Bagatelles for Be- ayaa 5 ter ; 3a ahs 1. Six Li eee et Moods 
inners, Op. 105.  1be 75 333 SCHMITT [SUSAN]. A Child’s Gar- 401 BILBRO. Fireside Tales. Eight Easy land. Six Little Pieces for the Study 

All within 5-key span, both hands) i den of Melodies. Eighteen Easy - Pieces. 2be “75 of Expression. 2bc, Sab 18 

TER. A Bagful of Goodies. Ten Teaching Pieces, progressively ordered .75 386 ORTH [JOHN]. Ha-Ha! Tem Jolly 40 FIRST STEPS IN BACH. Nineteen 

tasy Pieces. 1bc, 2ab 1.00 45 KROGMANN. Moods and Melodies, Pieces. 2be ‘ys 1.00 Easy Original Pieces. (The Clavecin 
IKXIM. -Album of Selected Pieces Op. 106. Ten Easy and Instructive 323 PARLOW. Happy Hours. Eight Easy Book for Anna Magdalena Bach.) 


— Young Pianist. 1bc,2ab  .75 Pieces, 2ab ars Pieces. 2be SE: 2be, 3abe Shs 
Send for Complete Catalog THe Boston Music Company EDITION 


Grading 1-7 subdivided by A, B, C (Easy, Medium an] Difficult) 


‘ 


HE BOSTON MUSIC CO. ‘33gpekeacee 
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(Twenty-fifth Year) 


- 5 a 
If you were fortunate enough to attend a Summer Master School at a large music center this y¢ 
you gained much inspiration and many valuable ideas. Teachers from all over the country com 


Chicago during vacation time to further their music studies. 


They are anxious to crowd as much s 


as possible in a short summer term. Whether or not you have spent part of your vacation in impre 


your own ideas so you may get better results in your teaching for the coming Fall, you real 
importance of constant study. You can continue your work throughout the entire year. : 


Get An Accredited Course F 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high scholastic standing. Our Diplo 


Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Hlinois. 


Extension Courses Growing 
in Popularity Each Month 


The greatest Universities in the Country 
—more than seventy-five colleges and 200 
schools—have departments for correspondence 
instruction. The total mail-study enrollment in 
the United States is estimated at between four 
and five million students, which is nearly five 
times the whole enrollment in all our universi- 
ties and colleges, great and small. Somebody 
in every fifth family in the United States is 


“taking a mail course” of some sort. 


The method of teaching by mail is not new. 
Some of the ancient Romans left series of in- 
struction letters that are virtually mail lessons. 
In England and Germany, more than a cen- 
tury ago, correspondence instruction was given 
in ethics, morals and politics. In Germany and 


France, many years ago, languages were taught 


this way; and in the United States the Chautauqua movement had ulready 


created a demand for mail instruction. 


Wanted: Teachers in the different Cities for 


affiliation to take charge of. our branch schools. 
If interested, mention in your inquiry. 


University Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 4list STREET 


DEPT. D-63 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country | 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and sample lessons. Sent: 
any obligation and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses without having to gi 
from home for an expensive course. ; Sie 

We have been offering our courses through the Erupr ads since 1908. If you haver 
for literature before, do it now. Check on the coupon below what particular course you wis 
have back of you the organized experience of the largest music training institution in the wo 
authoritative findings of able specialists, the actual procedure of the most successful teachers. 


The Piano Course is by William H. Sherwood; the Harmony Course by Rosenbeck 
Protheroe; History, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Dillard Gun 
vanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. 
Director of Music, University of Illinois; Public School Music by Frances E. Clark; Chor: 
ducting by Daniel Protheroe; Violin by Dr. Heft; Cornet by Weldon; Banjo by Frederick J. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel and Guitar by Wm. Foden. i 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


If you are a teacher of music, take the time to tell us something about yourself. It 1 
us in selecting lessons for you—lessons which will show you how to get better results and sa 
and make more money. as 


: q a) i 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Devt. D-63 
Langley Avenue and 4ist Street, Chicago, Illinois. ae 


; 5 
_ Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information f 
Course I have marked with an X below. oi 


O) Piano, Normal [1] Cornet, Amateur 


| 
z 
| 
Course for O Cornet, Profes- C Guitar 
| Teachers sional 1 Ear ; Tr: 
C) Piano, Course for [11 Organ (Reed) Sig 
| Students 1 Voice OX Mando! 
\ DO Public School 1] History of Music O Adv. C 
; Music CO Harmony : 
Narita ose ise a eodcayat be ore 250 aves daaaneearele & Seve QDeI aot oe koh ar Age : 
| Street Nos “licic slic dude tase @ oe Shes Orn © ible ie diene eerste ea tee 
| Or iat RR Auer sean nome naits A 3a vee beeen eee eee ce en eae sate 
| State ics coe Wikia bale’ «aad Piecesdinlel Maret Bed arene oe a 
; How Jonoshave you stauphts Pianos puet essen How many pur 
SR VOU MIG WP en oh asia chee Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?...-- Fae, 
| 
| 
| 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Please menticn THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


2IPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
rates and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
ru , Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
g Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sin North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
ru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
her countries, $2.72 per year. 

gle copy, Price 25 cents. 


ITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
ney orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
States postage stamps are always reccived for cash. 

sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 

safe arrival. 
SCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
cter of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
t wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
3 are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
hs’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
riod. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
themselves of this convenience of remitting 
will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


THE 

MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
[edited by James [Rancts Cooke 

Assistant Editor, Epwarp E.iswortn HipsHer 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THES MU_LICIAN, 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, atthe P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. §. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
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} Two American Compo- _Irenée Bergé, composer, conductor and The Committee of the “Old Vic” Ottorino Respighi, a 
sitions—Howard Hanson's pianist, diced at Jersey City, N. J., July 30. Theater is sponsoring a scheme for a joint leader among the famous 
new orchestral work, “Pan Born in Paris in 1867, he graduated at the theater, The Sadler's Wells, where they Italian composers, according 
and the Priest,” and Henry Conservatoire where he was a pupil of Mas- aspire to establish “a permanent opera com- to late reports will be with 
Hadley’s symphonic poem, senet, later became assistant conductor at pany where young aspirants may gain an us again in the coming sea- 
“The Ocean’—are to appear Covent Garden, and in 1900 came to New York operatic training and where some of those son. His new symphonic 
as novelties on the programs as a member of the faculty of the National English artists who are at present obliged to poem, based on the life of 
of the series of “prom” con- Conservatory organized by Jeannette Thurber. adopt foreign names and sell their talents to Nero, is to have its first hear- 
certs, which began August Jn 1923 he won the $500 Prize of the National foreign capitals will be included.’ America, ing in this country when it 
14, in Queen’s Hall, London, Federation of Musie Clubs , with his song, take notice! is played by the New York 
under Sir Henry Wood. Few “Spring in Sicily.” i Re : Philharmonie Orchestra dur- 
musical institutions of the The Thr eae ae Bie E “Venus and Adonis,” a Seventeenth Cen- j ing Signor ~Toscanini’s sea- 

Youy world have done so much to e Three Choirs Festival of Worces- tury masque, by Dr. John Blow, teacher of OrronixoRusrienr SON. Of the modern Italian 


encourage the new composer 
velop a popular appreciation of good 
have these “Prom” concerts. 


rick Sechallc has become a center 
sturbed conditions which invslve the 
tate Opera (or United States Thea- 
bined). Called from his post of 
t, the resignation of the Minister of 
1, under whose department of the 
at the administration of the state 
falls, as well as involved financial 
* recent seasons, have created a 
| Charybdis for the one who attempts 
te the troubled waters of those oper- 


ixth Annual Ashville Musical 
| was held at Ashville, N. C., from 

to 14. Nine performances were 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 


rpheus Male Choir of Cleveland, 
, on August 7, the first prize at the 
tional Wisteddfod held at Swansea. 
organization, under the leadership of 
’. Dawes, finished the difficult test 
+ audience rose spontaneously and 


20,” by Monteverde (1568-1643), 
dely regarded as the founder of the 
harmonic style of composition, was 
performances by the combined talent 
ford University Opera Club and the 


lege of Music of London at the thea- 
latter school on June 8d. 


1yreuth Festival Opera-house 
d fifty years ago, on August 13, with 
ance of “Das Rheingold,’ to attend 
peror William I, then almost an oc- 
, made the journey to Bayreuth. 


nerican Society of Composers, 
and Publishers has been decided 
guilty of violating the anti-trust 
‘ding to an announcement of Colonel 
Donovan, Assistant to the Attorney 
* the United States Department of 
it eame after two years of investiga- 
omplaints by theater owners, res- 
and broadcasters. 


iiladelphia Grand Opera Asse- 
ias been incorporated with Mrs. Jo- 
y as the leading spirit; Leopold 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
sits honorary musical director, and 
ilgenzio Guerrieri as conductor of its 
iption performances which will be 
{from October 28 to April 19 next. 
meed object of the organization is 
ntation of grand opera of the high- 
© standards, at a price which can 
all classes of music lovers.’’ 


Memorials to Horatio 
Parker and Victor Her- 
bert are late accomplish- 
ments. A bronze tablet has 
been placed on the birthplace 
of Parker, at Auburndale, 
Mass., by the American 
School of Normal Methods 
and was dedicated on July 
26. A bronze bust of Her- 
bert is to be placed at the 
southwest corner of the con- 
cert grounds of Central Park, 
| New York, making him the 
jean composer to be thus honored 
leasure grounds. 


francisco Musie Festival is to 
<t April, with Alfred Hertz and Dr. 
Ke aS conductors. A performance 
St. Matthew Passion Music” is to 
feature; also there will be a series 
Meerts with eminent soloists. 


ter, England, was held from September 5th to 
10th. It opened with Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 
included Elgar's “The Aposiles,’ and “The 
Kingdom,” Berlioz’s “Te Deum,” Ethel 
Smyth's ‘A Canticle to Spring,” Beethoven's 
“Mass in D,” and closed with the ‘‘Messiah.” 
The London Symphony Orchestra supported 
the great Festival Chorus, under th® baton of 
Sir Ivor Atkins. This is the festival which 
first gave prestige to our Horatio Parker by 
the performance of his “‘Hora Novissima.” 


Alessandro Searlatti’s Birthplace, 
which has been disputed by Trapani and Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, seems to have been authenticated 
by a recent discovery in the Marriage Register 
of Naples which designates Scarlatti as “civi- 
tas Panormi.”’ As Panormus was the ancient 
name of Palermo, this evidence seems to be 
conclusive. 


Louis Fleury, one of the greatest flutists 
of our time, died recently in Paris, at the age 
of forty-eight. He founded in 1906 the So- 
cieté Moderne d’Instruments 4 Vent (Modern 
Society of Wind Instruments), and since that 
year has been director of the Secieté des Con- 
certs dAuterfois (Society of Ancient Con- 
certs). 


The Conneaut Lake Park Musie Fes- 
tival was-held from July 17 to 25. Perform- 
ances of Hlaydn’s “Creation” and Handel’s 
“Messiah,”’ by a chorus of one thousand voices, 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra and 
well known soloists, under the directior of 
Guy Fraser Harrison, were the outstanaing 
choral events. An ‘American Ode,” by Rich- 
ard Kountz, written especially for this event, 
was another item of interest. Following this 
festival she Rochester Opera Company gave in 
August a season of two weeks of grand opera 
in English. 


The Terecentenary of Dr. William 
Heather, the Tudor music-lover who founded 
the professorship of music in Oxford Uni- 
versity, was recently celebrated at Oxford 
and by a special service in Westminster Abbey 
where he was a lay clerk. 


Sir Edward Elgar has achieved the un- 
precedented by conducting a program of his 
own compositions for both the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. From the latter organization, with 
a past unexcelled in the world, he received the 
Gold Medal of the Society on the occasion of 
their concert. 


Reginald Heber, author of “From Green- 
land’s Iey Mountains,” and Bishop of Calcutta, 
recently had a tablet unveiled to his memory, 
at Wrexham, England. 


“Snowbird,” an opera by Theodore 
Stearns, an American composer, and with its 
libretto on an original story of New England 
life, by_an American writer, is to be produced 
in the Dresden Opera House early in the com- 
ing season, with Fritz Busch conducting. 


Pureell, for whom he made way as organist 
of Westminster Abbey in 1680, and then again 
resumed the post on the death of the younger 
musician in 1695, was recently revived at the 
New Scala Theater of London by the Students 
of the School of Opera of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 


The Milwaukee Liederkranz, under 
the direction of D. C. Luening, its seventy- 


eight-years-old choirmaster, has returned late- 
ly from a tour of forty concerts in Germany 
and Switzerland. Another series is planned for 
1928, when it will go to particIpate in a song 
festival at Vienna. At Dresden representa- 
tives of thirty-three organizations, each carry- 
ing its own flag, greeted the singers. 


Havana, Cuba, heard Beethoven's ‘‘Ero- 
ica’’ Symphony for the first time when it was 
played at a concert in the National Theater on 
the morning of July 18 by the Havana Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership of the 
brilliant young conductor, Gonzalo Roig. 
Maseagni will arrive in 
America early in September 
to conduet a series of per- 
formances of his works, by the 
San Carlo Opera Company, in 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Of particular inter- 
est will be his conducting of 
the American premiére of his 
latest opera, Sik + Piccola 
Marat (the little Marat).” 
This had its first performance 
on any stage in Rome in 1921 
and has been described as ‘the 
composer’s greatest success sinee “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The composer’s first and only 
other visit to this country was in 1902. 


PreTrRo MascaGni 


The Grand Prix de Rome has been 
awarded to René Guillou, a native of Rennes, 
twenty-three years of age, who was a student 
at the Conservatoire from 1910 to 1917, when 
he won prizes in harmony, fugue, composition, 
piano, accompanying and history of musie. 


“Turandot,’? Puccini's posthumous opera, 
has been preduced in Dresden with great suc- 
cess. Its oriental atmosphere, its spirit of 
romance, its wealth of pageantry, with the 
genius of the music, seem to have created 
another opera with a prospect of longevity. 


The National Association of Or- 
ganists met at PhiladeMwhia from August 31 
to September 38, with Hlenry 8S. Fry presiding. 
Discussions relative to the interests of the 
profession were led by prominent speakers; 
and ‘there were recitals on the great Wana- 
maker organ, on the Atlantie City High School 
organ, and one by Firmin Swinnen while the 
convention attendants were the guests of 
Pierre S. du Pont at his sumptuous residence 
at Longwood, Delaware. On August 31st the 
organists were entertained at the Presser 
Ifome for Retired Musie Teachers. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 


dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


composers Respighi has been 
an especial leader in creating in the larger 
forms. 


The Historie Costanzi Theater of 
Rome has been purchased by the municipality 
at a reported price of 16,000 lire. It will 
have a new facade erected, commensurate with 
its dignity of position, and it is rumored that 
Mascagni may become its artistic director. 


The Geography of “Summer Opera” 


is interesting, the Middle States seeming to 
furnish its most congenial soil. At Ravinia 


Park, Chicago; at the Zoological Gardens, Cin- 
cinnati, and at Forest Park, St. Louis, grand 
and lighter opera of a distinctly artistic type 
thrives each summer for a long season. Other 
cities might do worse than investigate these 
methods a little. 


Two Hundred Opera Singers, five 
hundred actors and actresses, six music com- 
posers and other artists applied for and got 
the unemployment dole in the Schoenberg dis- 
trict of Berlin in the month of June. The 
popularity of jazz is credited with much of the 
ill fortune of ‘legitimate’? music and mu- 
sicians. 


Ralph Lyford, 
zealous activity in 


after twelve years of 
Cincinnati, is taking a 
year for residence in Europe. Though he will 
make guest appearances in several musical 
centers, he will reside most of the time quietly 
in Paris for the purpose of devoting his time 
to the completion of several important scores 
Which have had to await a time when ‘his 
leisure would be sufficient for this purpose. 


Sesqui-Centennial Music Souvenirs 
have found favor with the host of Sesqui visit- 


ers, and the free distribution of the Theo- 
dore Presser booklet, “Two Centuries in 


American Musical Compositions,” has about 
exhausted the printings originally ordered. 
Subsequent editions will be distributed at the 
nominal less-than-manufacturing and mailing 
cost of ten cents per copy. John Friedrich & 
Sons, makers of high-grade violins, are among 
other musical exhibitors at the Sesqui and are 
distributing upon request a handsome souvenir 
brochure, containing handsome illustrations 
of fine instruments. 


W. T. Best, the eminent 
British organist of the last 
generation, who founded the 
strictly secular organ recital, 
who was practically the orig- 
inator of the popular organ- 
transcription, and who did 
more than ‘any other man in 
Britain to make organ music 
popular with the masses, was 
born August 13, 1826, and 
his centenary has been lately 
observed in England. 


Best 


The London String Quartet will visit 
the States again this winter, beginning its 
season with a concert at Hartford, Conn., on 
January 4, for which it will come from a tour 
of South America. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski, is announced 
for a season of eighteen concerts in European 
musie centers next summer. 


Permanent Opera Comique in New York 
is to be furnished by the Schuberts who have 
organized a company for a forty-weeks’ season 
at the Century Theater. There will be re- 
vivals of the classic onerettas of Sullivan, 
Suppé, Planquette, DeKoven, Herbert and 
others, each work to have a season of four 
weeks. 

(Continued on Page 780) 
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OWING TO THE IMMENSE DEMAND 


The First Printings of the 


~ “TWO CENTURIES IN AMERICAN MUSICAL HISTORY” 


Are Now Entirely Exhausted 


w 


This handsome SIXTY-EIGHT | 
PAGE. book was originally issued | 
by THE ETUDE Music Magazine | 
as a souvenir of the Sesqui-Cen- | ° 
leva 
contains over FOUR HUNDRED | 
PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN | 


tennial for free distribution. 


COMPOSERS from Francis Hop- 
kinson to the present day. 


as 


wy 


No other book in print has any- 
thing approaching this remarkable 
collection,—(not even books costing 


$3.00 or $4.00.) In addition to 


| this it has SIXTEEN COMPLETE 


PIECES OF MUSIC in small size. 
COVER IN THREE COLORS 


is 


[HE enormous demand and the very great cost of manufacture makes it 
impossible for us to distribute any more copies without asking our 
friends to share with us the cost of production. 


The book is invaluable to teachers who desire this rare collection for their 
It is a monument to American musical achievement. 


EVERY PUPIL IN AMERICA OUGHT TO HAVE ONE 
EVERY CLUB MEMBER SHOULD HAVE ONE 


work with their pupils. 


Thérefore we have extended our printings and shall be glad to send 
copies to all who desire them in any quantity for 


ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR $1.00 


10 CENTS A COPY 


ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR $8.00 


The prices quoted are less than the actual cost of manufacture 


ORDER PROMPTLY. WHEN THIS EDITION IS EXHAUSTED NO MORE WILL BE PRINTED 


Publishers of THE ETUDE 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


The Book cost thousands of dollars to publish 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e. & 


THE ETUDE 


OCTOBER, 1926 


Single Copies 25 Cents 


VOL. XLIV, No. 10 


What Makes Mastery? 


RecenTLy we played over a collection of pieces by the late 
Carl Bohm. They were pieces that have sold by the hundreds of 
thousands and will still continue to give delight to many 
generations. 

_ Bohm was a very prolific writer. He was exceptionally 
gifted as a tune maker. His music is always correct from the 
standpoint of musical grammar and musical form. Yet few 
would proclaim Carl Bohm as a master. 

There is something very strange about this because Bohm 
had in his soul the making of a real master. He proved it with 
his wonderful song Still as the Night. If Schumann or Franz 
Schubert had written that song, either might well have been very 
proud of it. Bohm wrote other works of high character, but 
for the most part his best known works are just good enough to 
escape the curse of absolute banality. On the other hand they 
often make excellent teaching material for the kind of pupil 
whose mentality has not yet been sufficiently developed to enjoy 
work of a fine degree of musical development. 

Works of this kind often contain melodic material superior 
to that to be found in some symphonies. Many of the great 
masters could have taken some of the Bohm themes and so 
developed them and expanded them as to make works of large 
dimensions and real musical worth. 

This does not mean elaboration by any means. Bohm often 
elaborated to a tiresome degree. What he did in Still Wie Dic 
Nacht, however, was to take a fine theme and develop it organ- 
ically until it made a beautiful whole, with all of the parts 
subordinate to the central thought. This is what really con- 
stitutes mastery. We would, however, advise our readers to 
secure the Album collection of Bohm’s works, which may be 

_ purchased at very slight expense, and note just how remarkable 
was this writer’s melodic fecundity, 


Music and Fairyland 
Can you soar back over the years to your fairy days? Can 
| you walk-again with Aladdin, Cinderella, Little Red Riding 
| Hood, as you did when these dream children of juvenile romance 
seemed so real and so dear? If you can you are a better teacher 
| than the average, because you can place yourself nearer to the 
child soul. 

All children love fairies. Once they are convinced that 
music is the plaything of elves and gnomes and sprites, it seems 
to mean so much more to them. Years ago an exceedingly con- 
ventional little waltz by Streabbog (Gobbaerts) was called 
“The Little Fairy Waltz.”” We remember it particularly be- 
cause it was our own first little piece. Goodness, how we loved 
it! Incidentally, it was one of the most extensively sold com- 
positions ever printed. Hundreds of thousands of little fingers 
have danced it out on the keyboard. There was very little of 
anything fairy-like about it but the name. That, however, was 
enough 


A Schubert Issue 


Next month Tue Erupe Music Macazine will present its 
readers with another special issue, this time devoted to the 
works of Franz Schubert. There will be splendid biographical 

articles including a character study of Schubert by the well- 
known composer, Felix Borowski. The great Schubert-Tausig 
Marche Militaire will be the subject of a master lesson by the 
noted Russian pianist, Mark Hambourg, whose previous lessons 
in Tue Ervpr have attracted wide comment, 


* 
et 


Are We at War? 


Tere are more armored motor cars traveling the streets 
of America today than were on all the battlefields of Europe. 

This is the report given personally to us by a representa- 
tive of a bankers’ detective agency. 

America is apparently at war against brigades of guer- 
rillas who are organized in a way that makes the robber barons 
of the Middle Ages seem like toy soldiers. 

The armored cars are a present necessity. 

But do we want to have their number multiplied many hun- 
dredfold in the future? 

The only way to prevent this is to reduce the number of 
bandits and anti-Americans; and the only way to reduce these 
is to extinguish them or to breed fewer of them. 

The truth is that America is now at war and does not realize 
it. The enemy is far more dangerous, far more strongly en- 
trenched, than that which our ancestors encountered at Lex- 
ington and Valley Forge. If we are to perpetuate those ideals 
for which our ancestors gave their lives, the conflict can begin 
none too soon. 

On the firing line are the teachers of America. The police, 
the judiciary and the penal institutions are wholly incapable 
of stemming the tide. Multiply them as we will, the army of 
the enemy is increasing far faster. Small wonder that at the 
great convention of the National Educational Association in 
Philadelphia last June, the conspicuous topic was “Moral Educa- 
tion ;” and at the same time more attention was given to music 
than at any N. E. A. convention for fifty years. The main ad- 
dress of the convention, delivered by Dr. A. E. Winship, was 
a powerful oration devoted to “Music in Our Schools.” 

The public is beginning to realize that character educa- 
tion in the home, the pulpit, and in the schools, is the only 
solution of the great problem of fertifying the minds and souls 
of our youth to resist dishonesty, immorality and anarchy 
Our educational systems have been remarkable in providing for 
the **Three R’s.” We have developed high degrees of accom- 
plishment and efficiency in intellectual training. The tragic 
weakness of this system, which makes for brilliant minds and 
fragile characters, is shown by the two abnormally bright Chi- 
cago youths, Loeb and Leopold, given the advantages of great 
wealth, only to culminate in the most hideous crime of the era 
—a crime which in itself was so epochal that it shocked mil- 
lions into the realization of the necessity of taking means to pre 
vent repetitions of such outrages in the future. The problem 
is whether the crime was really that of the unfortunate boys 
or of the educational system that permitted them to get inte 
the mental state which made such an act possible. 

Our readers know that for many years we have been ham- 
mering away at this problem, by promoting the “Golden Hour” 
ideal—a plan for the regular study and practice of character- 
building in the public schools, inspired by the invaluable force 
of music. Music and ethics combined cannot fail to have an 
immense influence upon the growing mind. More and more 
schools are introducing the idea, in various forms. 

Speakers are advocating the importance of music as an 
antidote for crime. Mr. Geoffrey O’Hara, among them, is giv- 
ing a very stimulating address upon “Music and Murder.” 
The public press, all over the country, and particularly the 
Saturday Evening Post, is emphasizing the need of character 
training in the home and in the school. We present herewith a 
cartoon from the Saturday Evening Post, in contrast with one 
prepared to parallel it. 
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MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE ’ 


i Hea = 


f IDLY VANISHING 


cree 
aie 


This Pizture App2ared in The Saturday Evening Post—Copyright 1926, by the Curtis Publishing Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| %© Compare These Two Scenes * 


| The Home-centered Family inspired by the delights 


of Good Books, Good Magazines, Good Art, Good 
Music, High Ideals, Wholesome Morals and. Spirit-— 


ual Unity fosters no criminals. It is the obligation 
of every citizen to promote the interests of such homes. 


-GUARDED 


HE HOME-CENTERED FAMILY, SAFE 


ASG: 


HERE IS T BY THE FASCINATING DOMESTIC STUDY OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE 
a 
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Sunday morning, and I am 
ed that church-goers are be- 
he billionth time (to make a 
te) that they “have done 
which they ought not to have 
e left undone those things 
sy ought to have done.” That 
e of all of us, including a few 
n assured fact; and the music- 
exception to the rule. 

ws that it is well to com- 
d habits early in our career, 
, break ourselves of bad habits 
contracted) before their roots, 
e soil of our being, become 
kable. There are certain 
s which advocate nightly self- 
that is to say, the disciple is 
‘ollect all the events of the 
ttaul his or her conduct in 
th them. The music-student, 
esser degree, might with ad- 
y this example and give him- 
al overhauling, not forget- 
pick-axe handy in order to 
o smithereens his bad habits. The 
, however, that many of us either 
alize the existence of such habits, 

ill, imagine some, if not all of 
, be desirable—this latter, of 
ecatise we cannot see ourselves as 
»e us; if we could, we should 
blush with humiliation rather 
1 pride. 
just because I have observed a 
nber of these unpleasantly divert- 
s, characteristics and idiosyncra- 
I am prompted to enumerate the 
: “Don'ts,” so that students and 
ly fledged artists may be oppor- 
arned and may take the necessary 
ore it is too late. It is true that 
my “Don’ts” may appear so ob- 
a number of people that they may 
why I mention them at all; and 
happens that there exists a curti- 
arverse trait in human beings, 
ften causes them to overlook or 
hat which most “‘stares them in 
.” For this reason I make no 
for shouting at these singularly 
blind persons when they are just 
boom into the largest tree-trunk 
‘oad of their professional career. 
50 now to business! 


| Concerning Recitals 


il 
T MAKE your programs long; 
<e them short. Remember that it 
2 sense more tiring to listen than 
‘m, and that a good thing becomes 


ie when unduly protracted. 
( Eied F 
: 2 


place a classical work after a mod- — 


it is unfair to both works and is 
cal misdemeanor ! 


i 3 
sacrifice art to virtuosity, for this 
ig less than musical prostitution, 
‘the desire to “show off.” 

a : 
be too free with your encores; it 


dest and cheapens you in the eyes 
ublic. 


‘oncerning Platform Manners 

be. 5 
Tush on to the platform as if you 
ching a train; it is both unneces- 
{ undignified. 
tad 
a 6 
when bowing to your audience, 
Perpetual and ingratiating smile; 
*r you are an artist and not a head- 


1k inordinately pleased at the 
lause: it gives the impression 
ave never been applauded in 


CYRIL SCOTT 


Don’t! An Article for Budding 
Professionals 


A Brilliantly Witty, Satirical Article, Written Expressly for THE ETUDE by the 
Distinguished English Composer=-Pianist 


@YRIL 
8 


Don’t be coy with your audience: if you 
are young and pretty, it is irritating and 
superfluous, and if you are elderly it 
makes you look ridiculous. 

9 

Don’t, while performing, think either of 
yourself or of your audience but solely of 
art and its interpretation. 


Concerning Tricks of Pianists 
10 
ON’T SNORT or breathe loudly while 
playing, but learn to breathe silently 
and correctly. Proper breathing is never 
accompanied by noise. 
11 
Don’t throw yourself about, or squirm 
and gyrate on the piano-stool; remember 
you are a pianist, and not an acrobat, a 
ballet-dancer nor a monkey. Remember 
also that the piano is not an orchestra to 
be conducted nor a child to be punished, 
but an instrument to be played. 


12 
Dow t, in impassioned moments, jump on 
the pedal with your whole foot, but keep 
your heels well on the ground and press 
the pedals silently. 
13 
Don’t roll yourself. into a ball and put 
your head nearly on the keyboard, follow- 
ing, as it were, every movement of your 
fingers. The latter do not require scrutiny 
and your appearance is not improved by 
your turning yourself into a hunchback. 


14 
Don’t perform tricks with your mouth 
or your tongue, because, if you do, the 
audience will be so preoccupied with Jook- 


SCOTT 


ing at you that they will forget to listen 
to you. 
15 
Don’t prelude each item with the same 
chords, usually of a banal nature. Should 
you possess no creative talent or gift for 
improvisation, then do not prelude at all. 


Concerning Divers Things 


16 
XECUTANTS—Don’t practice so 
much that you practice all the music 

out of your souls and become automatons: 
remember that spontaneity is one of the 
greatest charms. 

17 f 

Don’t take yourselves or your achieve- 
ments too seriously: self-exaltation is 
more than often the cause of nervousness. 


18 
Singers—Don’t forget that you are con- 
cerned with a double art—the musical and 
poetical combined; therefore literary cul- 
ture is as important to your achievements 
as musical culture. 
19 
Don't be (or appear to be) so preoccu- 
pied with producing your notes correctly 
that interpretation becomes a_ secondary 
consideration: a really great singer is not 
merely a glorified megaphone but an ora- 
tor and actor as well. 


20 
Don’t ever mistake exaggeration for 
musical expression—true and charmful ex- 
pression is always produced by beauty of 
tone and phrase, never by distortion. 
21 
Female singers—Don’t make “catty” re- 
marks about other singers: how can you 
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ever be a channel for noble sentiments if 
you soil your minds with jealousy and 
pettiness ? 
22 
Musicians in General—Don't be always 
talking or thinking “shop!” If you have 
only the one idea in your heads you will 
never be great artists, but only musical 
“tradesmen.” 
23 
Composers—Don’t worry over bad criti- 
cisms: remember that work which is too 
easily understood is seldom worth under- 
standing and that all individualists have 
been berated for their early attempts. 
24 
Dowt assume either that the critics or 
the public are a mass of fools merely be- 
cause they do not understand you: even 
the cleverest men do not understand every- 
thing—the art of making an omelette, for 
instance. 
25 
Don’t fail to cultivate the right wisdom- 
attitude while you are still young and a 
student, for a philosophical attitude of 
mind is a prophylactic against most 
troubles. 
Commentary 
1 


T IS A CURIOUS: fact that so few 

recitalists have learned the art of 
brevity—are they afraid of appearing 
mean, or what is it? Generosity is no 
doubt a very excellent virtue, but even 
generosity must be tempered with wisdom, 
otherwise it becomes immodest. Are we 
certain that people always want all the 
things we give them? If they do not, we 
are merely encumbering their closets with 
so many white elephants. Thus, in the case 
of long programs, the recitalist lavishes 
musical food upon his listeners which they 
are unable to assimilate. Instead of going 
home satisfied they go home suffering 
from a “musical indigestion.” Enough is 
as good as a feast runs the old proverb. 
Not so! Enough is better than a feast; 
the feast may produce heart-burn. 

2 


a 


The placing of a classical work after 
a modern one on a program is sedulously 
to be avoided. Lecitalists are sometimes 
guilty of this, but those who arrange the 
programs of orchestral concerts more fre- 
quently are so. However fine a classical 
work may be, it is apt to sound thin and 
colorless after a modern one—provided, 
of course, that the latter is not merely 
some clap-trap salon-piece. If you honor 
the old Masters, treat them with fairness. 


3 


Virtuosity can never elevate your listen- 
ers; it can merely tickle their senses and 
pander to their love of sensation. The 
greatest artists—like Kreisler, for instance, 
have achieved their greatness and fame 
through their power to touch the heart; 
enly second-rate performers have been 
“pyro-technicians !” 

4 

Excessive encore-giving is a particular 
weakness of female singers—they trip 
back on to the platform almost before they 
have tripped off; and the audience, instead 
of being impressed, is merely amused in 
the unflattering sense of that word. The 
man or woman who gives too freely, 
whether it be presents or encores, is never 
appreciated: he is considered a bore who 
is suffering from conceit. 

5 

Time may be money, but in this connec- 
tion time is not dignity, and undue haste 
is quite out of place at a concert where 
people are enjoying themselves at their 
leisure. But there is a further reason why 
performers should not rush on to the plat- 
form: a “comic turn” is an unsuitable pre- 
lude to a serious piece of music and creates 
the wrong atmosphere at the outset. 
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6 


An ingratiating 
smile is less out of 
place on the lips of a 
woman than on those 
of a man, but in both 
cases it should be 
used with discretion 
and never be perpet- 
ual. The impression 
it creates is one of 
“toadying.” The art- 
ist appears to be so 
afraid he has not produced a sufficiently 
good impression by his performance that 
he tries to “make good” by the methods 
of captivation and only ends in appearing 
ridiculous. 


Don't be coy. 


7 


This aphorism requires no comment. 


The Matronly Sylph 
8 


T IS A strange fact that some elderly 

and very corpulent female singers are 
in the habit of behaving as if they were 
sylphs, fairies or at least young maidens; 
this is particularly unfortunate and en- 
tirely out of place on the concert platform, 
for it suggests the vaudeville “show-house” 
rather than the concert-hall. Both age and 
size are consistent with a certain dignity; 
therefore, why seek to destroy what poise 
already exists? 


9 


Every genuine artist possesses some- 
thing of the mystic in his nature; there- 
fore it is not irrelevant to say that he who is 
preoccupied with the things pertaining to 
vanity cannot be a true and unsoiled chan- 
nel for that Divine Beauty which comes 
from God Himself. 


10 


A Viennese professor from whom I cnce 
took piano lessons had a charming, soft 
touch and other pianistic qualities, but his 
playing was entirely ruined by a habit he 
had of snorting and groaning like a trac- 
tion-engine when it climbs a hill. The 
traction-engine, however, is not comic, 
whereas the professor was distinctly so— 
at first; though after a short while his 
noises became highly irritating. There is 
another pianist I could mention, who has 
recently acquired a European reputation, 
and who has contracted the same distress- 


ing habit. If a per- 
son in the audience 
were to snort and 


snarl and snore while 
the artist was play- 
ing, the latter would 
at least glare at him. 
As for his neighbors, 
‘they would probably 
ask him to leave. 
Therefore, O, artists, 
do not do to others 
what you would not 
have others do to you! 


Don’t punish the 
instrument. 


THERE is an axiom in business—"“If you 
to sell, don’t advertise.” A corollary is, 


to sell it.’ And these statements apply 
the one who would sell his services as to 


would sell merchandise, as strongly to the professional 
musician as to the merchant and manufacturer. 

It is all very well to expect the world to make a path 
but it first is necessary to tell the world 
who lives behind that door, and what he has to sell. 


to one’s door; 


It is necessary to create in the mind of 


desire for what one has to sell and the equally important 
feeling that you are the one of whom the public should 


buy it. 


One way to sell goods is to have a monopoly, to have 


to =tron: © 


“If you have 
something to sell and do mot advertise it, 


The Simian Accompanist 
11 

OT LONG AGO ai fine and well- 

known vocalist went to Vienna and 
gave a recital after engaging a certain 
accompanist. 
fashionable audience and everybody looked 
forward to a great artistic treat. But 
they were disappointed—or rather the 
“treat” was of a different nature from 
what they had expected. This was due to 
“Monsieur the Accompanist.” ~ A few 
seconds after the singer had commenced 
her first song (some serious old Italian 
arietta) she was much surprised and ex- 
tremely disconcerted to see her audience 
convulsed with irtepressible laughter. (It 
should be mentioned that she stood with 
her back to the accompanist. ) 

Her first thought flew to her appearance. 
Had she, perhaps, put on her dres$ back 
No—all was in order. Finally 
she discovered that the eyes of the audi- 
ence were riveted not 
on herself but on the 
gentleman at the 
piano. He was be- 
having like an emo- 
tionalized monkey. 
Every note he pro- 
duced was accompa- 
nied by such contor- 
tions that the audi- 
ence was oblivious to 
all else but his antics. 
The concert, from the 
of view, was a complete 


Don't rush on the 
platform. 


singer’s point 
flasco. 
12 
A certain pianist of note, when he gets 
impassioned, jumps on the pedals with his 
whole foot, with the result that the noise 
of his heels resounds on the platform- 
boards and proves highly disturbing and 
unpleasant. 
13 
Nobody’s playing is improved by con- 
tracting the chest: expanded chest gives 
strength and looks well; contracted chest 
causes weakness and looks bad. <A 
hunchback is a subject for commiseration 
but not for amnitation. 


14 

Performers should examine themselves 
sedulously to see whether they have ac- 
quired the bad habit of pulling faces, roll- 
ing their tongues into their cheeks, con- 
stantly blinking, screwing up their eyes 
or performing any other distracting tricks 
while playing. Numerous performers, I 
regret to say, are addicted to one or more 
of these objectionable habits. We should 
always remember that concerts are not 
given in the dark. 


The Monotonous Prelude 
15 
Ree THE LAST thirty-odd years a 
pianist of renown has preluded each 
of the numbers on his recital programs 
with three chords of the dominant seventh. 
Why? Does he think them so ravishingly 
beautiful that he can never hear them suf- 


The hall was packed with a° 


t) 
ficiently often, or is he lacking in inven- 
tiveness? Whatever the cause, the effect 
is musically disastrous. Those who prelude 
at all should beware of “vain repetition.” 
16 
An old adage runs that “practice makes 
perfect,” and so it does, but too much 
practice makes “Jack a dull boy.” 
17 
It is only advanced souls who do not 
take themselves seriously. This sounds 
like a strange statement, I am well aware, 
but it is true nevertheless. There is noth- 
ing so important that it cannot be joked 
about at the right time, and the man who 
can joke about himself, his art and his 
achievements has learnt humility. When 
people take themselves too seriously they 
are apt to become morbidly introspective 
and neurasthenic; moreover, they are apt 
to grind instead of work, with a resulting 
lack of spontaneity. 
; 18 
It is of the greatest importance that 
singers should be even more cultured than 
other executants, but unfortunately this is 
not always the case. It is, in fact, seldom 
the case. Yet how can singers expect to 
interpret poetry unless they possess a real 
taste for poetry? Besides, how can they 
select good songs to sing unless they have 
the necessary knowledge and culture to 
distinguish good verses from bad? As it 


is, the number of songs that vocalists will 
sing in spite of deplorable verses are not 
to be counted. 


1c 

It is largely owing 
to what I have stated 
above that so many 
singers appear to be 
too much eccupied 
with their voice-pro- 
duction to bother suf- 
ficiently about their 
interpretation. If they 
sa were as fond of po- 
cay z, etry as they are of 
Don't be delighted jusic, this could not 
with little applause. happen, for they 
would produce a perfect blending of the 
two arts. 


20 

It is only second-rate artists who resort 
to exaggeration. Their aim is to achieve 
originality of interpretation, but when all 
is said, they are merely swindlers. Dis- 
tortion is not expression. What would we 
think of an orator who tried to gain his 
points by pulling faces? But, in the case 
of the orator, it is at any rate his own 
face which he distorts, and I suppose 
everybody must be allowed to do what he 
likes with his own face. But in the case of 
the executant, it is somebody else’s compo- 
sitions with which he takes liberties, and 
therein lies the difference. 


Kitty, Come Here! 

21 
Bae SHAW has pointed out in 
his “Doctor’s Dilemma” how tragic it 
is when a man of genius is not likewise a 


Selling One’s Service 


By W. F. Gates 


have nothing 
can have that. 
don’t expect 
as much to 
the one who 
talent permits. 


him ; 


the public a 
and financially profitable. 
the best advertisers. 


The better artist, has better goods to sell; 
tises in a better way, and secures better results. 


something that no one else has—but no teacher of music 
What remains is for the teacher to have 
a plan of work and a personal manner that appeals 
strongly to pupil and parent. 
procure, as solid and rapid advancement, as the pupil’s 


There was a day when the musician felt that ad- 
vertising by the usual methods of print was beneath 
so he relied on gossip and word-of-mouth. 
he took a leaf from the book of the concert artist, after 
seeing that print—publicity—could be at once dignified 
Today, the best teachers are 


public as 
Once the pupil is secured, 


Then 


full 


he adver- 
The 


same is true of the teacher. 
dignified way, in a cheap medium, he is ¢ 
“cheap,” 
he advertises in a small way, he gets small 
must advertise liberally in dignified mediur 
proper location in those mediums. 
circulation and what it reaches. 
that go into the best families in his own 
he must “keep everlastingly at it.” 

When one has his class full, the best w 
is to add to his announcement, 
added to the waiting list.” 
a waiting list. 
come to demand more than he can. fur 
satisfactory state of affairs. 


man of honor. It is equ 


Don't perform with 
your face. 


charming girl—she is one 0 
singers who doesn’t make 
about other singers.” 
Let the unwary remembe: 
22 ‘ 
Many musicians are apt t 
ing in conversation because 
capable of discussing an 
music. They laugh at go 
talk of nothing but their 
they “go one better” themsel 
once said of a celebrated 
deceased: “He is adorable 
plays; when he stops, he is 
ferable bore.” 
23 


B! 

Composers should be elate 
get well “slanged,” for no 
merit can be understood | 
critics who have come (at 
the very sound of music. 
28 oa 


Nevertheless, as already 
imagine the critics are all fo 
merely tired. Moreover, 
are perforce based on tradi 
nal composer oversteps tr 
fore how can he expect to 
—at once? 

257 : 

The right wisdom-attitude ¢ 
realization that all origin 
misunderstood im their d 
were victims of the “ma 
adverse criticism.” 


5+ 


Self-Help Questions on Mr. 


1. Why is it not proper t 
cal before a modern work o 

2. Why should repeated 
profuse acknowledgment 
avoided? 

3. What. are some of the 
pianists, which attract att 


: i 


Roe ou are 
not a head-waiter. 


If he adverti 


no matter what his abi 


He 
He must 


“Na 1 
Then there 
He ‘has the goods; and th 


KING UP the subject of this 
e, one is naturally forced to in- 
l Peether there are any recog- 
ualities that give permanence to 
sompositions, while others have 
mporary vogue. To many people, 
“merely a matter cf taste—they 
piece or dislike another, without 
why, and divide the repertoire 
ic that endures, in contrast with 
at has to be endured, but there 
e certain qualities that make the 
rks last through the centuries. 
note the apt saying that “Music 
there language ends,” we are at 
to the idea that music is partly a 
f expressive power. The qualities 
y are often paralleled in music; 
ay comparative lists have been 
ith more or less accuracy. Bee- 
as been likened to Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wagner to Browning, 
nd Mozart to Pope and Dryden, 
to the lyric poets, and so on. 
;, therefore, assume that some of 
dards of poetry will apply to 
among these is a control of the 
yf expression, the ability to say 
g worth while in a terse and strik- 
Everyone can pick out many 
re bits of poetry, all the way from 
-erbury Knight’s 
ind honour, freedom and courtesie” 
irring call of Lilia,— 
it,’ she cried, 
make us what we would be, good 


te 


rly, in music, one may cite dozens 
ples of expressive power from the 
tensity of the “B-minor Mass” to 
ve of Fate or the Transfiguration 
One of the first requisites for per- 
, then, is a well-expressed message 
‘arer. It may come in many styles, 
hasize one or more of several dif- 
aalities, all fhe way from the grace 
imann’s Arabeske, or the delicate 
of Debussy’s Clair de Lune, or the 
eling of Chopin’s G-major Noc- 
the dramatic grandeur of a Ninth 
ny or of Les Preludes. But in 
ase the composer has Shown the 
» express fully, and with controlled 
jomething that is worth while, and 
to all of us. 


The Expressive Theme 
{IC is so intangible that the expres- 
yeness of a theme is really a mat- 
psychological study.’ There have 
ny definitions of music, all the way 
Wagner’s “Music is truth’ to 
s assertion that “Music is the most 
ve of noises.” Fétis calls it “The 
1oving the emotions by combinations 
nd;” but there is an_ intellec- 
well as an emotional side to music, 
classics show. 
elements that enter into the expres- 
: of a theme consist of rhythm, 
and harmony. Of these, rhythm is 
ssent. The wildest modern experi- 
has not yet dared to try to do with- 
and, incidentally, here’s hoping that 
twill. It is ingrained in humanity, 
» been felt as a necessity, from the 
ric footfalls of Pithecus Anthropus, 
‘was the gentleman’s name, to the 
rokes in the Scherso of Sibelius’ 
mphony, or in the battle section of 
‘eldenleben.” 
dy, by itself, has not much appeal. 
to the musician it always affords a 
age mentally the harmonies 

Id go with it. But even in melody 

for a wide variety of expres- 
pending on succession of inter- 


Music That Endures 


By ARTHUR ELSON 


vals, variation of rhythm, imitation, bal- 
ance of measures against measures, and so 
on. As a striking example of the effect 
gained by shaping a melody properly, the 
first theme of the Andante in Beethoven's 
“Fifth Symphony” may be cited. In that 
composer’s note-book, which contains the 
themes as jotted down when they first 
occurred to him, that passage is compara- 
tively commonplace. But in the symphony, 
with almost no changes in rhythm or har- 
mony, its effect has been so altered that a 
most powerful appeal results. There is no 
royal road to teach the student how to im- 
prove his melodic efforts, or else music 
would become a matter of manufacture 
rather than inspiration. The teacher can 
only make the student try something, and 
then point out improvements in individual 
passages, as they suggest themselves. When 
the young composer starts “on his own,” 
however, the Beethoven example may show 
him the force of Carlyle’s assertion, that 
“Genius is a capacity for taking pains.” 
Like many definitions, this is only a partial 
statement of the truth, for inspiration is 
needed also; but the pains are surely neces~ 
sary, if anything worth while is to result. 


Harmony Mathematical 
ARMONY is largely a matter of 
mathematical perception. The vibra- 
tion-rates of the different notes in a chord 
have a more or less simple proportion to one 
another and seem related in effect; so that, 
as Browning made Abt Vogler say, 


“Out of three sounds I frame, 
Not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


It is the ability to notice changes in the 
proportions of the successive chords that 
enables the hearer to appreciate harmony. 
These figures for any one chord, as the 
student knows, may be quite simple, even 
going as low as three, four, and five for 
the notes of the six-four inversion of any 
major triad. The succession of two prac- 
tically unrelated chords, with wholly dis- 
similar notes and intervals, will therefore 
produce a discord, because the hearer cannot 
readily grasp any underlying mathematical 
relation between the two. Not that discords 
may not be occasionally of dramatic effect, 
but the modern radicals who rely too much 
upon them will produce nothing of perma- 
nent character. Not that it is easy to find 
two absolutely unrelated chords, for the 
mind will note the changes in pitch or in 
size of intervals, if nothing else. But a 
continued succession of distantly related 
chords will tax the brain that is accustomed 
to follow music by its harmonic structure, 
just as a too closely related series will 
sometimes seem commonplace. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
simplicity or complexity of chord rela- 
tions is the only factor in harmony. Va- 
riety is said to be the spice of life; then 
there should be varying degrees of rela- 
tivity in the same work. Yet even this 
does’ not explain why some harmonies 
sound better than others. There again the 
composer stands or falls by his choice of 
material. The harmonies of the first Pre- 
lude in the ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord” 
are simple enough; but they have a haunt- 
ing beauty nevertheless, of such a com- 
pelling nature that they led Gounod to 
express their suggestion in the well-known 
melody that he composed for them. An- 
other of the many examples of strong ex- 
pression by simple means is found in the 
side-theme of Chopin’s C-major Nocturne. 
Chopin is always very expressive; but one 
of his most striking bits, achieved with 
simple means, is found in the third full 
measure of this section, where the three 
lower notes (subdominant) are held, while 
a simple movement in the upper voice 


makes the harmony run through a dissonant 
major seventh (fourth degree), a more 
consonant minor seventh (second degree), 
and two positions of the subdominant triad, 
creating a most impassioned emotional 
appeal by the simplest of means. Incident- 
ally, the sense of harmonic appreciation 1s 
what is lacking in those who are not musi- 
cal; and the crudeness of many popular 
songs lies in their harmonic coarseness 
of effect. 

In uniting themes 
larger works, the composer has many 
fairly definite forms at his choice. As 
every student of Theory knows, these 
range from the simplest of so-called song- 
forms, with contrasted periods, through the 
rondos, with longer or more numerous 
sections, to the sonata-allegro form, and 
the various other structures occasionally 
used in the large symphonic movements. 
In the classical times, the tonal art fully 
justified the saying that ‘‘Architecture is 
frozen music.” Even in the freer compo- 
sitions of recent years, one still finds the 
balance of sections, the contrast between 
different passages, and the due proportion 
that were so evident in the more definite 
forms of earlier years. Dating from ear- 
lier centuries, too, are the various contra- 
puntal forms, in which melody was sup- 
ported by melody, or part by part, instead 
of by chords, though harmonies naturally 
resulted from the interweaving of parts. 
These various forms play their part in 
giving to music an intellectual as well as 
atl emotional beauty. 


and passages into 


Figure Treatment 

N ADDITION to the effect gained by 

the larger outlines of form, a most po- 
tent appeal to intelligent perception and 
enjoyment is made also by the devices 
known as figure treatment and develop- 
ment. Of the many important examples of 
this method of building up or embellishing 
a composition, one of the best is found in 
the first movement of Beethoven's “Pas- 
toral Symphony,” in which a theme of a 
few measures is reiterated, wholly or in 
part, and made to form the melodic line of 
the entire movement. A musical figure 
may be put through many changes—trans- 
position, changing of intervals, inversion, 
rhythmic imitation, and so on—in a way 
that enables a good composer to develop 
his themes, as the process is called, into a 
musical structure of most absorbing in- 
terest. Some devotees of melodic and 
harmonic richness consider this method of 
procedure rather arbitrary; and one very 
eminent Wagnerian friend of the present 
writer once accused Brahms of “musical 
dressmaking ;” but figure treatment and 
development will always remain one of 
music’s chief charms, in spite of its being 
held somewhat in the background during 
the present modernistic search for new 
harmonic effects. 

What have been the works that have 
survived, and which of the foregoing char- 
acteristics do they exhibit? One might 
fill a history of music in answering this 
question; but a brief survey will fulfill the 
purpose of this article. 

Passing over the few relics of ancient 
music, the Gregorian epoch, the music of 
Charlemagne’s time, and the comparatively 
simple songs of the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers, which are mostly curiosities 
at present, one comes first to the contra- 
puntal schools. The music of these schools 
has been largely shelved, but enough of 
it remains in vogue to merit attention. At 
the very outset the student finds a famous 
composition from England—the so-called 
six-men’s song entitled “Sumer is icumen 
in,’ dating from the year 1215. This is 
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really a four-part canon, with two voices 
singing a bass accompaniment. The most 
noticeable quality of this song is the re- 


‘markable freshness and beauty of its mel- 


ody. Of course the skill with which it is 
blended into a whole when taken up by 
the parts in turn, and carried through, as 
in a long four-part round, is most notice- 
able. Many other compositions of that 
time and later will show the same skill 
without the terse and clean-cut melodic 
beauty; for which reason no one cares to 
exhume them from the libraries where 
they lie buried. But there must have been 
many effective compositions in England at 
that time, as is proven by the writings of 
the Frenchman, Jean de Muris, who stated 
in 1325 that the composers of his day were 
falling below the high standards set by 
the English, and losing their effective di- 
rectness of expression. In music, no less 
than in literature, brevity is the soul of 
wit; and composers who have little of in- 
terest to say, and who spin that little out 
in whatever happens to be the approved 
technical method of composition at the 
time, will not achieve any permanent 
vogue. 


i 


When England Led 

NGLAND still retained its prominence 

in the time of Dunstable, who lived 
while the early continental schools were 
developing. Then came the days of Flem- 
ish leadership, under Okeghem, who held 
high positions, but nevertheless made music 
a matter of arbitrary rules, using technical 
mastery to make puzzle canons, or to cause 
the setting of such dry subjects as the 
Genealogy of Christ. It is not surprising 
that this school did not last, that when 
Josquin de Pres brought back inspiration 
as a criterion, Luther could say of him, 
“Josquin rules the notes, while others are 
ruled by them.” 

Palestrina and Di Lasso represent the 
culmination of the contrapuntal schools; 
but their works are not by any means con- 
fined to set standards, like those of Oke- 
ghem’s school. When they wished to write 
in the harmonic style, they did so. Church- 
goers are all familiar with the beautiful 
“Alleluia” of Palestrina, for example, 
which seems harmonic in spite of its part- 
writing; while such a song as Di Lasso’s 
“Mon coeur se recommande a vous,” is en- 
tirely and freshly modern in style. It 
should be true now, as it was then, that 
the real composer will write good music, 
independently of what may be the techni- 
cal fashion of composing at the time. He 
should have something to say that is worth 
saying and should say it with all his might. 
If his message is worth while, posterity 
will recognize its value. As an instance of 
this the student should examine the Fitz- 
william collection of virginal music. The 
virginal, popular in the Shakespearian 
epoch, was a box-like predecessor of the 
spinet, with a compass of not more than 
three or four octaves and with the light 
tone that one would expect of an instru- 
ment that could be picked up at will and 
carried from room to room. Yet the early 
Elizabethan composers wrote such expres- 
sive music for it that their works really 
demand the resources of the modern piano. 

With the advent of the harmonic style, 
in 1600 and later, there was much that was 
experimental at first. The Italian violin- 
ists, such as Corelli, Tartini, and their 
pupils, led the way to the necessary con- 
trol of expression, while the two Scarlattis 
and others developed opera and_harpsi- 
chord music. Then the leadership passed 
to Handel and Bach, in Germany. Much 
of the music of Alessandro Scarlatti, like 
some of Handel's, is kept in partial obscu- 
rity, because the archaic form of the early 
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operas prevents their revival. But music 
of value will survive, despite handicaps, 
and the Scarlatti arias, no less than Han- 
del’s famous Largo (from “Xerxes,” orig- 
inally) or “Lascia ch’ io Piango,” will 
show, to alter the saying, that you cannot 
keep a good tune down. 

The works of the great composers are 
too familiar to need any detailed de- 
scription. In classical times the blending 
of intellect and cmotion, best expressed 
in the we l-defined but plastic sonata-alle- 
gro form, showed itself in the expressive 
fluency of Haydn and Mozart, the dramatic 
power of Beethoven, the melodic feeling 
of Schtibert, the enthusiasm of Schumann, 
the inim‘table grace of Mendelssohn, and 
the quiet intensity of Brahms. Then Ru- 
binstein and Tschaikowsky led Russia to 
fame, while other countries developed other 
leaders. 


The Classic Blend 
HICH OF this music wears best? 


To the writer, a long course of 
hearing and looking through the classics 
seems to’show that the music showing its 
full share of the intellectual side seems to 
last longer in its effect than that which re- 
lies more on emotion. But this is set forth 
rather as a personal opinion than as a gen- 
eral truth. If one finds that the emotional 
qualities of Schubert lose power on repeti- 
tion when compared with the grandeur of 
Beethoven, or if the richness of Tschai- 
kowsky becomes cloying while the more 
formal shapeliness of Brahms keeps its cf- 
fect, another hearer might find the reverse 
true in both cases. ‘But there must always 
be some blend of the intellectual, as ex- 
pressed in structure or design, with the 
emotional in order to give the music any 
permanence. 

No less a modernist than Cyril Scott, 
admitted the necessity of present-day com- 
posers using some scheme or plan to re- 
place the earlier forms that are now 
strictly followed. The transition, of course, 
came through the introduction of the sym- 
phonic poem, which had its origin in the 
program symphony of Berlioz, and was 
brought to its climax by Liszt and Strauss. 
Beethoven no doubt foreshadowed it in his 
Ninth Symphony, which made him say 
that all his previous work was as nothing 
to what he meant to plan afterwards. 

If the symphonic poems are not based 
on one definite design, each will have its 
own structure, showing a balance of vari- 
ous sections and a judicious contrast be- 
tween them. The program element (mak- 
ing the music tell a definite story) adds 
an interest of its own, that compensates 
for the lack of strict form; but even in 
such works as “Til Eulenspiegel,” depict- 
ing the adventures of the famous mediaeval 
hero-rascal of that name, the recurrence 
of themes and passages gives the work a 
tonal design that is the reverse of form- 
less. 

Opera seems to need a sty!e of its own, 
that not even the greatest of composers can 
necessarily achieve, though some have 
done so. Here emotional expression is 
more in the foreground—feeling, senti- 
ment, passion, and intensity, rather than 
any highbrow methods. Wagner brought 
intellect to it, in the shape of guiding mo- 
tives that could be built up into great or- 
chestral scenas. But it was matter rather 
than manner that made his operas great, 
for he could write themes of tremendous 
power, which his imitators have not been 
able to equal. Opera must have something 
almost crude, tawdry, and blaring in ef- 
fect to achieve what audiences expect in 
the way of dramatic power. The trumpet 
fanfares of the march in “Aida,” for ex- 
ample, will always be far more popular 
and achieve far more numerous perform- 
ances than the more involved and less dra- 


matic measures of the same composer’s 
“Falstaff.” 


‘over 


The Search for Harmonies 

yee as arising from Satie’s 

unusual effects, and from Debussy’s 
whole-tone scale ideas, has developed into 
a search for new harmonies. As such, it 
is of course largely experimental, so that 
many works, now hailed with applause by 
large audiences and over-appreciative re- 
viewers, achieve only a few performances 
before being shelved. In so far as the 
search for new harmonic effects are used 
to replace real inspiration, instead of as 
an adjunct to it, the resulting productions 
are bound to fail. But as Josquin suc- 
ceeded Okeghem, so it is not impossible 
for acomposer of the first rank to arise at 
present and to show a mastery of modern 
effects. At present, too many are ruled 
by the notes and have not the genius nec- 
essary to control them. .Even if we are to 
have a school in which melody is relegated 
to the background, we need masters of that 
school rather than experimenters. If com- 
position is to be nothing more than an at- 
tempt to find unusual effects, the present 
writer has often suggested an easy method 
for doing this. Let the would-be composer 
seat himself at the piano, with a recording 
device at hand. Then, with closed eyes, 
he may attack the keyboard at will, using 
a due sense of rhythm and variety of effect 
and finishing. the work with some cus- 
tomary cadence. The result may be wilder 
than the “Wild Man’s Dance,” but many 
will acclaim it as an advanced modern 
work. This is not meant as a slur at the 
excellent qualities shown by numerous re- 
cent compositions, but is intended to show 
that the really great composer is a mas- 
ter of his effects and does not need to 
feel his way, just as the really great actor 
is he who is not swayed by the emotion of 
his part but creates his effects with cool 
precision. 

The qualities that have made music last, 
from other schools and other days, may 
therefore be summed up as an interesting 
variety of rhythm, a control and concise- 
ness in melodic expression that avoids any 
effect of rambling or diffuseness, a variety 
and depth of harmonic expression, and a 
proper use of form or design. These are 
what the composer should always strive 
for, without letting himself be limited by 
the special methods of whatever school or 
style may be in vogue at the time. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Elson’s Article 

1. What is a chief standard of poetry 
applying also to music? 

2. How is Harmony mathematical? 

3. What musical device does Beethoven 
use effectively in the first movement of his 
“Pastoral Symphony ?” 

4. How does “Sumer is icumen in” 
hold an unique place in musical history? 

5. What particular blend is made in the 
classic type of music? 


Safe and Sane Memorizing 


By Lucille Pratt Gunter 


SOME seem to have a natural ability 
for memorizing. .In fact it is done with 
no ccnscious effort. But for others it is 
the most difficult part. of musical study. 

In memorizing we are shaping a mental 
picture that we want to be able to rely 
upon at all times. The idea is always to 
present the same mental picture in ex- 
actly the same way. The more correctly 
we do this, the more quickly will our task 
be accomplished for any one thing done 
and over becomes a habit. If the 
memory performs by force of habit, we are 
given a clear field in which to think of in- 
terpretation and musical rendition. 

Taking a small phrase or section at a 
time is the easiest and quickest way, as a 
small idea is more accurately repeated as 
to fingering, notes, rhythm, phrasing and 
pedaling. 


“Daddy's ” Musical Family | 


By Sidney Bushell 


Tue problem of giving the children a 
proper start in small towns and in places 
where there is no qualified music teacher, 
is an acute one. 


The description of an attempted solution 


of the difficulty which has come to the 
writer’s attention, may be of interest, pos- 
sibly an inspiration, to others. 

With the musical education of his chil- 
dren (as yet in the kindergarten stage), in 
prospect, the father, with a view to acquir- 
ing for himself a thorough theoretical 
grounding, invested some ill-spared dollars 
and many hard-won leisure hours, upon a 
certain widely advertised music course 
which he has now successfully completed. 

The next step was to contrive a method 
whereby the knowledge thus gained might 
be passed on to the children and so enable 
them to receive efficient instruction right 
in their own home. 

A large blackboard was procured, upon 
which four sets of “five lines” were per- 
manently scored. This board has been 
secured to the wall in a corner of the 
“music room” by two hinges. At the two 
sides, and as close to the edges as possible, 
two legs, also hinged, have been attached to 
the board. These are hung, and blocked 
in such a manner, that when the board is 
let down they swing out at an angle to rest 
against the wall where it joins the floor. 
Thus, when the board is not in active use 
for tuition purposes it is transformed into 
a very handy work table. When in position 
for lessons it is held securely in place by 
an ordinary screen door spring appropri- 
ately adjusted. 

By this blackboard method it has been 
found very practicable to give satisfactory 
instruction in elementary fundamentals. 

The lessons comprise talks upon the dif- 
ferent clefs, how to recognize and name 
them; names of lines and spaces; leger 
lines and the reasons for their-employment; 
the different values of the various notes; 
“accidentals,” their shape and uses, the 
formation of scales, etc. The building up 
of common triads and afterwards locating 
and sounding them on the piano the chil- 
dren have found very interesting. They 
can readily distinguish between a major 
and minor triad by the sound. On one 
occasion during an ear test of this descrip- 
tion the tutor played the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh, with the usual query: 


‘Is that major or minor?” 
There was silence for a = 
while the chord was being menta 
sected, then came the answer, in, 
dent voice, “It’s major, but there 
itheiit 
Another splendid feature ae this 
that during a lesson the children 
called upon at any time to dem 
their knowledge upon the board, 
One very useful lesson in rea 
where the instructor writes notes of 
ing values, anywhere about the cl 
children calling them out as Ww tter 
calls the note by its name yz e, 
follows with its position on the staf 
“Hal f-note.” 
“Half-note on E,” and so forth, 
In another lesson the tutor Writes 
ber of different notes in a straight | 
the pupils are required to sing “ 
each note, simultaneously marking : 
ation by clapping hands the requir. 
ber of beats. The introduction x a 
of action into the lessons is 
to them. They were taught the s 
dotted quarter by being told to m: 
this rhythm, taking a hop om the 
note: = 


Je Lda 


* 
If left to their own devices wi 
father is absent these children fre 
conduct their own music class among 
selves, the eldest assuming the du 
tutor. This in itself has the edu 
value of fixing in their minds det: 
ready grasped, and in its own peculi 
develops initiative and originality. 
In this family, also, they have j 
rated what they term “singing | 
That is, at the termination of a mea 
all are present, they sing the do 
to a tune which has been taught the 
the blackboard during recent lessons. 
endeavor to learn a new tune every 
This opens up yet another possibil 
the blackboard method as outlined 
the teaching of sight singing. — 
Already it is noteworthy how w 
children mentioned in this article, not 
six years of age, can hold a melody, 
learned only a short while 2“ 38 
strong counterpoint. 


Variety in Recitals 


By Edith Josephine Benson 


To AvoID monotony in recitals of easy 
piano music, the teacher must use every 
type of composition that belongs on pro- 
grams of advanced music except, perhaps, 
that which contains thematic development. 
The foundation of variety is in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of descriptive, emo- 
tional and dance solos. 

The opening and closing numbers are no 
more important than the main part of the 
program, for the last-named can easily be- 
come monotonous. The first number may 
be a simple piece given by a very little 
child who plays excellently, or it may be a 
composition advanced enough to hold the 
interest over the next few easy pieces. 
Duets may begin or end the program; but 
their greatest usefulness is in breaking the 
continuity of solos. Duets for players of 
equal ability should be used sparingly be- 
cause they are not very interesting. 


Vocal and ensemble numbers are 
ive if the teacher knows how to 
training, but good vocal solos for ¢l 
are not numerous. The name of th 
accompanist should be printed. 

The writer has sometimes ar 
groups according to the idea set fort 
entitled 


group of duets was 
Melodies, (a) French, (b) Dute 
Russian, (d). Irish, each duet pla 


different pupils. The selections of 2 a 
group, Three Chorales, were also 
likewise by different pupils. The fi 
of a June program was called The 
of Summer, in which Mrs. H.— 
Beach’s charming Summer Dreams 
used with explanatory notes by a pup 
the second. part of the same progra 
called The Music of Childhood. 
writer has learned that duets and 
numbers are most needed in the ma 
of the program. 


“A trashy piece of work, which a world- 
renowned soloist may present with im- 
punity or even with profit, will leave the 
audience of ever so good an upstart cold, 


while a great work is often mor 
ing to the pure mtsician in 
hands, because the ‘interpreter’s P 
docs not obtrude itself wundu 


YONE RESPONDS in some 
-ee to a rhythmic stimulus. It 
4s to be instiictive in man. The 
3 its best to conform with a 
impulse, yet one may easily re- 
he power of rhythm and still be 
create it. There is a vast dif- 
‘tween keeping time and beating 


‘rhythms are so complicated that 
it has great difficulty in master- 
However, with a knowledge 
simple principles and the use 
n arithmetic, there are no rhyth- 
ibinations that cannot be under- 
mastered by the student. 
y rhythmically one does not 
possess any special inborn gift 
ig. All that is required is a 
common sense and the willing- 
yunt aloud. ““Trust no measure 
cannot count aloud,’ should be 
1 of every student who desires 
a rhythmic consciousness. 


Metronome 


hesitate to use a metronome. 
; of what has been said about it, 
always find it a most efficient 
‘ul friend to assist you over the 
places. Seek its aid on all dif- 
ages. If you cannot count aloud 
he aid of the metronome, it is 
roof that you are not playing 


Accents 


7 located accents are the means 
a composition its rhythmic 
ith two or three beats to the 
the accent falls naturally on the 
Where there are four beats to 
», the accents are on the first 
called the primary accent, and 
td which is called the secondary 
1 the case of six beats to the 
this secondary accent comes on 
1 beat. Primary accents are al- 
red with more force than sec- 
cents. For example: 


Mes jo ft 7d 
Miedary 


1ese normal accents be shifted 
arts of the measure, the rhythm 
yncopated. 


Sub-Divisions 
ole secret in solving a difficult 
| problem is to know how to 
sub-divisions in the measures. 
ty are the most complicated pas- 
ly understood ‘and mastered. A 
1 a composition is similar to an 
tule or scale; it has its many 
and sub-divisions of halves, 
eighths, sixteenths, thirty-sec- 
sixty-fourths. So, in consider- 
iplicated rhythmical problem, we 


d the smallest unit in the meas-. 


usé it as a basis on which to 
entire group of notes in the 
This method will be explained 
etail in the examples that are to 


_ An Inexcusable Fault 

Newcomb relates that one of 
Ys assistants declared that no 
knew the value of the short 
MwWing a dotted note, and she 
w an American who could give 
‘note its exact value in relation 
€s around it. ‘In all my studies 
chetizky,” said Miss Newcomb, 
I my experiences in taking pupils 
id hearing others’ lessons, I do 
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Solving Rhythmical Riddles 


By LESTIE FAIRCHILD 


not think there was any technical point 
that gave him so much trouble and annoy- 
ance as this one of the real value of the 
short note; a sixteenth after a dotted 
eighth, for instance, coming. before an ac- 
cent. There seems to be no end of dif- 
ficulty in this little motive.” 

No matter how absurd this may seem, 
it is really a common fault among students 
and can be entirely eliminated if given a 
little consideration and thought. Let us 
consider the following example. 


Ex.2 


OEY Rare ae ie Alea 


Count...12 34.4 2 3 4 etc. 


The smallest unit to count in this meas- 
ure is a sixtcenth note. Since it will 
take four sixteenth notes to equal one 
quarter note or one beat of the measure, 
we count four to each group. This, you 
can readily see, will do away entirely with 
any uncertainty of the rhythm and_ will 
give to each note its just value. Another 
way is to conceive the sixteenth note as 


being a grace note and connect it closely 
with the note that follows it. Harp Tones, 
by George L. Spaulding, is a good example 
of this sort of rhythm and the student is 


also advised to play scales in similar 
rhythms such as: 

Ex.3 

A se ; fi 2 1 etc. 

B ! |, i. A y etc. 


Irregular Rhythms 


Another problem which seems most dis- 
concerting to the student is the ability to 
play correctly such irregular rhythms as 
two against three or three against four. 

I know that students have been advised 
to practice diligently with each hand alone 
and then put them together, but this 
method hardly simplifies matters. In the 
first place, two against three is more 
easily visualized if the teacher will con- 
nect up the two interior notes as shown 
in the illustration at “B.” 


MR LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


Mr. Fairchild, one of the younger school of writers for “The Etude 


Music Magazine,” is a mechanical expert who in recent years has seriously 


been devoting much of his time to Music. Heais a pupil of Percy Grainger. 
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Ex.4 


A B 


Now then, if the student will count the 
sub-divisions of this interesting little figure, 
it will assist greatly in smoothing out the 
dificult rhythmical situation. 

If you will follow closely the analytical 
example given below you will readily un- 
derstand the method of sub-dividing any 
irregular group and will be able to master 
its rhythm. For example: 


Here we have three notes in the right hand 
against two in the left. Making a fraction 
of it gives us 
right hand: ...-. 3 notes 
1ewae, JOS Spear 2 notes 

Now then, inverting the fraction gives 
us 2/3, which shows us that each note in 
the right hand must receive two beats, while 
each note in the left hand must receive 
three beats. If we multiply the two num- 
bers together it gives us the exact num- 
ber of counts used in working out the prob- 
lem. The completed problem becomes: 


Ex.6 


Should the example be four against three 
or five against four, or some such arrange- 
ment, the solution is the same. 


Ex.7 
zi 4 — 


RE eae 


Countsi 2 3 45 67 89 10 11 12 


eee ee 


eae 


The student might practice scales to ad- 
vantage in these irregular rhythms, such 


— 
Sue ee eet es ee 


Every thorough musician should be able 
to play these scales. 

The student will find a good example 
of a study of two against three in the pos- 
thumous Chopin's Study, No. 2: 


Ex.9 
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Tempo Rubato 

N THE FIRST part of this article 

we have considered only the mathemat- 
ical side of rhythm. There is, however, 
a more emotional, artistic and subtle side 
known as tempo rubato, a term over which 
the minds of many musicians are greatly 
befuddled. 

Apart from the brief notes to be found 
in lexicons, only a few authorities have 
written anything upon the subject. Perhaps 
Paderewski’s article on the subject is one 
of the best. 

There seems to be some controversy over 
the meaning of the word “rubato,” which is 
the past participle of the Italian verb “ru- 
bare,” which is derived from the see 
“repere’—to steal. Now we will not deal 
with the whys and wherefores of how or 
how not this word should be interpreted 
for musical purposes, but will give the 
general accepted uses of it. Perhaps a 
more fitting name would be “flexible 
rhythm” instead of tempo rubato. 


The Metronome’s Enemy 

pee RUBATO is the greatest en- 

emy of the metronome, but when we 
have thoroughly mastered the use of this 
mechanical timekeeper we can turn to one 
which is more human and that one is the 
heart. When one is emotionally excited 
the heart does not beat with exacting reg- 
ularity. Now if music is to be emotional 
it cannot possibly be played with clock- 
work precision, so tempo rubato is used. 
This simply means that there is more or 
less slackening or quickening of the rate 
of movement. This is a potent factor in 


as it tends to fend variety, infuses life into 
it, emphasizes the expression—in fact it 
really idealizes the rhythm. Of course 
there are many dangers of exaggeration 
and its artistic use will depend upon the 
musician’s musical background, culture, 
knowledge of the various styles and a fine 
sense of rhythmic balance. 

Malwine Bree, who was an assistant to 
Leschetizky, gives some splendid advice 
regarding variations in tempo. “There is 
no composition which is played in a uni- 
form tempo from beginning to end. Even 
in exercises this is allowed only in those 
practiced solely for finger dexterity. In 
the periormance of other etudes, taste in 
style is by no means excluded, although in 
them its expression devolves chiefly on 
dynamic changes. 

The changes in tempo must be so deli- 
cately graded that the hearer notices neither 
their beginning nor their end; otherwise 
the performance would sound “choppy.” 
Thus, in a ritardando, calculate the gradual 
diminution of speed exactly, so that the 
end may not drag; and conversely in an 
accelerando, that one may not get going 
altogether too fast. In a ritenuto, more- 
over, many play the final tone a trifle faster, 
which abbreviates the ritenuto and gives 
the hearer a feeling of disappointment. 
Where an a tempo follows, it should quite 
often not be taken literally at the very 
outset, but the former tempo should be 
led up to gradually—beginning the reprise 
of the theme like an improvisation, for in- 


stance. Thus in the course of one or two 
measures, one would regain the original 
tempo. 


Liszt’s Figurative Teaching 
et ANYONE can learn to play 
like a sewing machine but when it 
comes to the fine, delicate variations in 
rhythm it requires real musical talent. 
Liszt once gave an idea of tempo rubato 
to one of his pupils. “Look at those trees,” 
said he, “the leaves and the small twigs 
are dancing about freely, but the large 
branches move but little, while the trunks 
are not swaying at all! Let that be your 
rubato.” 
Primitive Rhythms 
E OFTEN think of primitive music 
as being quite simple in its con- 
struction whereas a little study of the sub- 
ject will convince one that the reverse of 
this is true in so far as rhythm is con- 
cerned. Many seem to think that what is 
called irregular barrings (that is, every 
measure in a composition being given a 
different rhythm such as 3-4, 4-4, 6-8, 2-4, 
etc.), is a distinctive and original touch 
when in reality it was used by the North 
American Indians and the Blacks of 
Africa. So you see the moderns are not 
looking half so far into the future as 
they are into the past for material to work 
with. In the North American Indian 
music one may hear the drum beats played 
in 2-4 time and the song in 3-4 time or 
the beats in 5-8 time against a melody in 
3-4 time or the song may be sung to a 
rapid tremolo beating of the drum; the 
beats governing the bodily movements 
while the song voices the emotion of the 
appeal. One may often hear three rhythms, 


syncopation yet ee in a 
whole. 


ge IS RHYTHM ing 

recurrence. In the heavens ; 
planets revolve around their. ul 
exact measure. On earth the tide. 
fall with rhythmic regularity * 
sons return at regular interyals— 
also follows the same rhythmic 
Rhythm has become wrought in 
organism of man and as B, S, 
M.D., writing in one of the medi 
nals, says: “General rhythm mat} 
physical and _ spiritual manifesta 
life. There is rhythm in all bodi 
ments. All functions work in rhy 
cyclic actions occurring in a thyt 
ries. The structural arrangement 
is in harmony with rhythm. Wea: 
rhythmical in our life habits. Rh 
derlies all art. Rhythm forms 
of music, poetry, representative 
dancing.” Thus rhythm becomes 
problem aside from its use in ii 


Five Test Questions to Mr. Pair 
Article ny 


1. How may a student acquire 
mic consciousness ? 

2. What is one of the most 
rhythmic faults? 

3. What advantage is ther in. 
the sub-divisions ? 

4. In what way do accents affect 

5. (a) What are primary accen 
Secondary accents? 


_playing music of an emotional character 


One of America’s foremost musicians recently re- 
marked that “sight-readers were born, not made.” In 
other words, the instinct for grasping quickly large 
groups of notes and the ability to transform them into 
sound, while at the same time mentally seizing another 
group ahead, was to his mind a God-given gift. This 
is no doubt true; but it is also true that sight-readers 
can be manufactured up to a certain point by systematic 
application to the problem. There are at least three con- 
tributing factors: 

Absolute familiarity with the keyboard; 

Keenness of pitch perception; 

Concentration. 

Keyboard. Does a student “fumble” for his keys? 
If so, tie a handkerchief lightly over his eyes and have 
him locate the notes as dictated by you. Teach him the 
use of the groups of two and three black keys with 
reference to the white keys. Many students do not know 
how to use the sense of touch at all, especially beginners. 

At first it is well to place the student’s right hand on 
the keys, telling him his thumb is on middle C. Then 
ask him to locate E’, G’, F’, E’, F’, D’, C’.. Other com- 
binations should also be given. Try to make them tune- 
ful as well as rhythmic. It is more interesting. After 
a drill with the right hand, the left hand should be 
taken with thumb on small G, and the drill repeated, after 
which both hands together should be done. 

Next, start from the beginning, right hand alone, but 
have the student locate the position himself, thumb on 
middle: C.D ictatecs CG atG a Ban Ce 2AGn Gamba hia 
D’, G’, G’, C’. Repeat with left hand, first finding the 
position with the left thumb on small G. Then both hands 
together. Other combinations should also be given for 
this. 

The third step is to find interva!s at dictation. By 
this time the student should have mastered key location, 
although the drills may have extended over a period of 
several weeks. 

The intervals should cover the range of all major 
and minor thirds and sixths, as well as all perfect and 
imperfect fourths and fifths. If the student is too young 
to understand the meaning of minor and imperfect, con- 
fine yourself to major intervals. Even the youngest can, 
with a little practice, recognize 3rds, 4ths, 5ths, and 
octaves. These will do for a starter. The age of the 
student will also determine whether or not he can do 
them both hands together. 

The fourth step applies to older students alone, and 
consists of locating triads and chords, both major and 


How to Improve Your Sight Reading 


By Grace May Stutsman 


minor, as dictated by the teacher, 7 ¢., major triad on 
G’; major triad on A’; minor chord on G’; minor triad 
on F’; major chord on D’; major chord on C’. Repeat 
for left hand an octave lower. 

Fifth step: Play any scale called for, both hands 
together, three octaves up and back at a speed of not less 


— . 
than =F 5 5 4 in 4/4 time. Play any called-for ar- 


peggio in root position and inversions at the same speed. 

The student is now ready for drills without the use of 
the handkerchief. 

Keenness of perception. For practice in keenness of per- 
ception turn to page-3 of the Preparatory Exercises, by 
Schmitt, Op. 16. Have the student watch the page while 
you play with the right hand alone Exercise 3, altering 
at least one note in the exercise, or in some way playing 
it wrongly. Make him tell the mistake. If he fails 
at the first attempt, play it a second time, exactly as at 
first. If he continues to fail, play it as written and see 
if he can tell you correctly. Strange as it may seem, 
the student will sense the mistake at this third trial, 
through hearing the exercise played correctly. If he 
does not, then go over it with him very slowly, pointing 
to each note as played, and when the mistake occurs 
let him hear the correction immediately. 

Exercises 3, 4, 5, 6 are excellent for drill in thirds 
(broken). Exercises 7 to 16,, inclusive, are good for 
other broken intervals. Always make at least one error, 
and more if you think the student can detect them. 

On pages 9 to 11 will be found exercises in thirds 
which can be altered to suit the student’s grade of ability, 
and on page 13, Exercises 178 and 182 should be played 
both hands together for at least four measures, with the 
same mistake in each hand. Then take Nos. 184 and 
186, making mistakes in alternate hands. The value of 
this particular form of exercise cannot be over-estimated. 
Other material more conveniently at hand may be sub- 
stituted for Schmitt, but it must, of necessity, be along 
the same simple lines as Schmitt. 

Concentration. Concentration may be developed in a 
variety of ways, but there. is space to mention but one 
or two. 

First: Have the student listen while you play a major 
scale, carefully matching the tones.. Ask him if he 
noticed any accent in the scale. If he did, play it again 
and have him be prepared to tell where it occurred; if 
he did not, proceed to the next step. 

Play the scale again and accent the dominant ascend- 
ing, and match the tones descending. Ask if he noticed 


v 


a 
the accent and where it occurred. Repeat t 
scale accenting the mediant and dominant ascendit 
matched descending. The student to tell where 
cents occur. Proceed along these lines, ing 
own combinations. 

The next step is to dictate to the student 
similar to these: 

(a) With both hands play the scale of G nt 
and back three octaves, with accented fifth a 
and no accent descending. 

(b) Play the scale of F major with second : § 
accented ascending, no accents descending. 

(c) Play the harmonic A minor scale up a 
two octaves, with third and fifth accented a 
and fifth only accented in descending. : a 

The last step. Secure some simple pieces” of 
complicated rhythms, with nothing but single I 
each hand to play. Folk songs are so arrang 
by Dillar and Quaile, and by Henry Goodric 
Christian Schafer has an entire set of four boo 
cially for sight reading. Turn to the simples 
pieces and lightly draw a pencil line exactly bet 
two clefs, as though you were about to establis 
manent line for middle C. Instruct the student 
centrate on that line, but play what he can see al 
below, each hand alone. Perhaps at first he 
be able to do a thing correctly. When. the fi 
is complete, have him close his eyes for 60 Secor 
try again, finally playing both hands together. 
be weeks before he is able to put both hands 1 
but however long may be the period of drill, dis 
ment should never be allowed to enter the con 

If the Schafer books are used, it is quite 
draw the pencil line, as there are no marks of 
to distract the eye. As he becomes proficient ¢ 


use of the line, but have him continue to f 
part of the score, imagining the line to be tl 
he can do this he is ready to undertake tunes | 
Thus he will g 


4] 


occur intervals and _ triads. 


to look at the keyboard. 
trees nous 


“Eyes ahead,” 


subject; but if both teacher and student 1 
perseverance and patience, a marked improvem 
be observed in a comparatively short time. 


| 
= 
FOUR times a day, for six days 
e week, during about forty weeks 
ie year, the professional student 
returns to his instrument, after 
sft it long enough to have for- 
e pitch of the last note played 
ie has a natural ear for absolute 
o have broken the sense of dis- 
ween the position of the player’s 
n in repose, and that of any given 
the keyboard or fingerboard, and 
lispelled the sense of the pace at 
le metronome was going. Add 
occasions when the same thing 
and this makes a thousand times a 
he has missed a golden opportu- 
acquiring a sense of absolute 
2 power to play without looking 
ngers, and an absolute sense of 
faculties of inestimable value 
tist whose medium is sound. 


; 
: 


bsolute Pitch Unnecessary 

\Y BE admitted at once that 
xe of absolute pitch is not neces- 
1 to the most advanced musician, 
most of the great composers, 
specially, possessed it in a mark- 
e, Some are said to have been 


t, and rumor denies it to one of . 


t eminent living music-makers. 
irs ago a very interesting experi- 
; carried out at the Royal Acad- 
Music in London to determine 
entage of students who could 
and accurately name, blindfolded, 
» played or sung. The result 
that one im seven possessed the 


» general public, of course, the 
n would be much smaller. In a 
three thousand inhabitants I my- 
> across three persons who could 
jote in this way; and in a town 
housand, five persons. But there 
bably many more who made no 
se of the faculty and may not 
e known they possessed it! 
ndeed, quite possible to have an 
narily acute sense of the pitch of 
et little or no soul for music itself, 
dent of this type does not do nearly 
is others’ apparently less gifted. 


ch Discrimination Valuable 


‘HOUGH an exact sense of the 
enless or gravity of a given sound, 
om its relation to other sounds, 
ecessary to the musician, an ap- 
jon to this faculty is of the high- 
2—one might almost say, indis- 
Indeed it is expected in the most 
cy spheres of musical activity! 
ance, anyone able to sing at all 
ed to have it in his power to start 
tune at a mission meeting, or a 
a picnic without having an in- 
to give him the first note! He 
hit the exact key, but is expected 
ficiently near it to enable the piece 
ioe 


ent Sense of Absolute Pitch 

WHILE there are, as we have 
a, a few who possess an ear for 
pitch” by nature, and a few who 
-deaf”’ and had better not attempt 
usicians at all, there are a vast 
-the great majority of mankind— 
between the two. They have the 
srial for a sense of pitch which, 
raining, is of hardly any use at all, 
ely perceptible, but which with 
become invaluable, It is not 
le will be able to start a tune 
no instrumena on which to 


By the Well=-Known English Writer on Musical Subjects 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


MOZART BEFORE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA 


Mozart was regarded as one of the most precocious examples of absolute pitch and musical memory 


sound the first note, but one’s whole critical 
faculty and musicianship will be improved. 


Difficulties 

HOSE who would acquire _ this 

faculty are beset with one great 
difficulty: that is, as soon as a note whose 
pitch they know has been sounded, the 
opportunity for training in absolute pitch 
is gone! Thereafter any guess at a note 
will be influenced by the note they have 
heard, and will be an exercise in the 
perception of relative pitch only. It fol- 
lows that the few moments spent at the 
piano or other keyed instrument before 
sounding a note offer a golden opportunity 


“for mental training which it is folly to 


throw away. 

As stringed instruments and the voice 
are almost invariably tuned or accompanied 
by'a piano the opportunity is open practi- 
cally to all musical scholars. The chief 
uses to which it can be put may be ar- 
ranged under four heads: 


Use I. Testing Conception of Sound 
N FIRST sitting at the piano 
or organ think of some note, and the 
particular octave in which it lies; mentally 
weigh or sense it; sing it; then test your 
guess by sounding it. If you find yourself 
wide of the mark, try thinking of some 
melody very familiar to you which begins 
with the note required: thus, if the note 
is A imagine yourself just beginning The 
Old Hundredth Tune which is generally 
set in that key. It must be pointed out, 
however that this test is not quite as 


reliable as might be thought, since the 
sensation in the throat gives the singer 
some idea of the pitch of the sound.he 
is singing, from knowing the compass of 
his own voice, and whether the note is 
high or low in it. 

A vocal student is often able to pitch 
a sound with remarkable accuracy if he 
can sing it, but guesses wide of the mark 
when asked to name a note sounded on an 
instrument. The form of the exercise 
should therefore be varied as much as 
possible. 


Use II. Testing Perception of Sound 
HE METHOD of training just ex- 
plained develops accuracy in the con- 
ception of sound, that is, the power to call 
up or create a mental “vibration’—I sup- 
pose one must not say “vision”—of a sound 
not physically in existence. This is the high- 
est function of the “mental ear.” But, 
as testing it involves singing, it should, 
for the reasons just given, be alternated 
with exercises in the recognition of pitches. 
That is, after a note has been sounded 
and a period of silence has elapsed long 
enough to make sure that there is nothing 
by which to measure the pitch, name the 
note which has been struck. 


Pitch Tests 
NOTHER test is to approach the 


instrument with the eyes shut; play 
a note and guess what it is before looking 
at it. Having tested the correctness of 
your guess, close your eyes again, turn 
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Can I Develop Absolute Pitcher 


round once or twice, and then play two 
notes, one with each hand. If you can- 
not identify them, try to determine the 
interval between them. This however, 
is an exercise in relative pitch. 

In some old pianos there is no board 
underneath the keys; their underside is 
open to the floor where black and white 
keys all look alike. In such instruments 
the hand may be placed underneath the 
keyboard, far back, beyond the pivots, 
and notes played by pressing the underside 
of the key upward. If the lid is down you 
will not be able to see what note you are 
playing, though you will know its position 
roughly. The perception exercise may 
therefore be varied in this way. 

For testing the sense of relative pitch, 
pianos of this kind are particularly useful, 
since in playing two notes one has much less 
idea how far they are apart than when 
doing so by the ordinary method. 

These tests may be largely supplemented 
by carrying about a chromatic pitch-pipe 
or listening to the countless musical sounds 
of definite pitch in nature—the buzz of 
bees, the lowing of cows, the creaking of a 
gate, the whir of the wind across a taut 
elastic—by means of which you may test 
your sense of pitch. 


Use III. Aquiring the Sense of ‘‘Place’’ 


just as before singing a note one 
must acquire a sense of its pitch, so, 
before playing a note, one must have a 
sense of its whereabouts. It will not do 
to look at the hands. It is impossible to 
read an intricate score and look at one’s 
fingers at the same time. Even if the 
piece is played from memory, it is impos- 
sible to look at both hands while they 
make a wide skip in opposite directions. 

Many, if not most, failures in sight-play- 
ing come not from inability to read, but 
inability to read and play at the same time. 
This is due to faulty teaching in the early 
stages: the student should have been taught 
to play from the first lesson without look- 
ing at his fingers. But let not such an 
one be discouraged. The existence of a 
sense of direction and distance apart from 
sight is one of the most extraordinary facts 
in the animal kingdom. It is most astound- 
ing, perhaps, in the case of birds and 
bees, but we humans possess it also. There 
are blind organists who will give after 
only a brief acquaintance with the instru- 
ment a two-hour recital on an organ of 
four or five manuals, a pedal-board, fifty 
stops and innumerable accessories, and play 
hardly a wrong note or commit a single 
error in registration ! 


Sense of Place 

HE sense of Place, like that of 
pitch, may be said to have both “abso- 
lute” and “relative” qualities—at least as 
applied to the pianoforte keyboard. ‘The 
latter is in operation wherever the per- 
former is playing without seeing the key- 
board, and can be utilized at any time, and 
therefore does not concern us here. By 
an “absolute” sense of place I mean the 
ability to sit at the piano with the lid shut, 
close one’s eyes, raise the lid, mentally 
select a note, and play it without looking 
for it. Before opening his eyes the student 
should endeavor to determine by the sound 
whether he has played the intended note 
or not. The test will then have a double 
value—the training of the sense of both 

sound and locality. 
If the results are at first discouraging, 
the test may be modified by leaving the 
lid open; looking well at the note to be 
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played, putting one’s hands behind one’s 
back; then closing the eyes and_ striking. 


the key. 


Pitch and Place of Chords 


S COMPETENCE is gained, the ex- 
ercise should be extended to chords, 
first with one hand at a time (both hands 


being exercised equally) and then both 
together. 

As with the single note, the player 
should not look to see whether he has 


played the chord aimed at till he has first 
come to a decision on the point from the 
sound only. In some cases this will be 
quite easy. If the chord he determined on 
was a concord and the chord he has played 
a discord he will at once know that he 
has failed. 

Is he then to open his eyes? By no 
means! To do so at this point would be 
to throw away a valuable opportunity! He 
knows what he has not played; now let 
him determine, without looking, what he 
has played. Then and then only let him 
look. Thus will he be training the sense 
of place and pitch at the same time! 

But it may he that he has played a chord 


a slightly different pitch, for instance, a 
chord of E flat major instead of D flat 
major. As the relative position of the black 
and white notes is identical such a mistake 
may easily occur. In determining whether 
he has played the test correctly, there- 
fore, he must be guided not only by the 
general effect or character of the sounds, 
but also by their acuteness or gravity— 
to use once again the scientific terms re- 
garding pitch. 


Fixing the Chord 


HIEN a chord has been located 

correctly it is well to repeat it 
several times, closing the eyes or looking 
away from the keyboard and putting the 
hands behind the back before each repeti- 
tion. After this has been done several 
times without a mistake, the chord should 
be played in different octaves. 

Those who unfortunately have acquired 
the pernicious habit of excessive looking 
at the fingers will at first find these tests 
discouraging, but after a little practice 
will be surprised at the facility which they 
find themselves acquiring. 

As a final test, combining pitch and 


play a chord and sing simultancously a 


predetermined note which forms part of it, 
for instance, the chord of F major, singing 
either F, A, or C. If the result is dis- 


‘cordant he should try to diagnose the. 


case, as before, with eyes closed, to deter- 
mine whether the error was due to his hand 
or his voice: it may, of course, be either or 
both. 


Use IV. Developing the Sense of Pace 


XACTLY the same use which may 
be made of a piano in relation to 
pitch may be made of a metronome in 
regard to pace. Fix on some metronomic 
speed—say 72—and beat or count a few 
bars at what you consider this rate to be; 
then test your estimate by the metronome. 
I cannot myself recommend the plan of 
fixing some one pace in the mind and 
measuring others from it anymore than 
I would recommend fixing one note in the 
mind as a pivot-point. The whole object 
of these exercises is to get rid of measur- 
ing and substitute an independent sense of 
each note place or pace, taken separately. 
In addition to estimating pace in the 
abstract it should be done in applied forms. 


fully come to a conclusion as 
which he thinks it should be 
and not before, let him compai 
ing with that of the compos 
be an education in something 
than a mere clock-sense of ti 
in artistic sensibility. 

The principle underlying 
ucational methods may be su 
follows: Never determine 
mechanical means without firs 


it mentally. Use mechanism only 
of proof. 


Self-Test Questions of Mr. 


1. Js absolute pitch an esse 
cal ability? Give reasons. — 
2. What per cent. of the « 
possesses absolute pitch? W 
a school of talented students? 
3. How may an approxi 
sense of pitch serve the m 
4. How may the perception 
tested? 


exactly like the one he intended, but at place, the student, with eyes closed, may Before determining the pace of a new 5. What are some valuable 
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- When Shall I Stop Learning ? = 
By Sid G. Hedges fh 
THE most obvious answer to this is “Never!” It is Unless all the positions are known, a piece of music “If Paganini, who made his soul speak g 
an excellent answer. But the violin student is often may be unplayable merely because some of its notes are strings of his fiddle, had let three days p 


faced with a difficult problem, when he considers whether he would have lost, together with | 
or not he should give up taking lessons. 

Many confuse the two things and consider that they 
finish learning when their lessons stop; but this ought 
not to be the case. 

How many years should an amateur fiddler study? 

It has been said of Franz von Vecsy: 

“After three or four years of study he was master of 
the whole technic of the violin.” 

But against that can be set the famous dictum of 
Giardini: 

“One should practice the violin twelve hours a day for 
twenty years.” 

Only a genius can expect to do what von Vecsy did 
in four years. The average player cannot hope to reach 
a very high standard in that time, assuming that he can 
spare only comparatively little time from his leisure. 

And the daily twelve hours for twenty years is also 
unthinkable to most violin lovers. It is probable that the 
great Italian’s eyes twinkled as he spoke it—the eyes 
of most people do when they repeat it. Such tremendous 
labors would most likely make another Giardini; and the 
ordinary amateur can neither spare sufficient time nor 
money. Besides, it is enough for most players if they 
can just play so as to give some enjoyment to themselves 
and to their friends. They cannot hope to reach even a 
professional standard. 

For these then, the problem is real. 

It is almost impossible to make any ruling about a 
definite number of years, because rates of progress vary 
so much; but some sound, general principles may be 
stated. 

No violinist should finish lessons before all the posi- 
tions are thoroughly known and vibrato is mastered. 


This should be an absolutely minimum standard of 
achievement. 


too high. A knowledge of positions simply implies a 
complete knowledge of the fingerboard. 

Vibrato improves violin tone almost incredibly. To 
stop without having learned this wonderful grace would 
be complete folly; but it ought not to be learned by 
the time a moderately advanced standard of playing is 
reached. 

After all, if one is to live for eighty years, what do 
two or three additional years of study matter. When 
considered as a part of those eighty years, it seems quite 
an indifferent thing whether one finishes lessons at the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-five; and yet those three 
extra years of tuition will give a vastly increased ca- 
pacity for giving and receiving enjoyment throughout 
the remaining half-century. 

On no account should the student “drop the violin” 
for the tennis season, as some very foolish people do, 
with the result that when they restart they have to make 
up a very serious loss of what they previously had mas- 
tered. 

The farther the student gets with his violin study, the 
more he will find there is to do. If the positions are 
“done,” there is Kayser ahead; if Kayser has been stud- 
ied, there are Mazas and Fiorillo waiting; when these 
are mastered, the great Kreutzer studies are yet to be 
conquered; and beyond them are Rode, Gavinies, and 
Paganini. 

But the unequalled studies of Kreutzer will form a 
sufficiently distant goal for the average amateur—he need 
not rest until these magnificent compositions are known 
almost from memory. With Kreutzer mastered there is 
very little violin music of importance that need be feared. 

But even when the day comes when lessons are aban- 
doned, there should be no cessation of practice or 
progress. 

Balzac has said: 


practicing, 


the strings, and himself. “This harmony on 

he would have forthwith become an ordin 
Even a few minutes practice each day 

prevent one from dropping back in ability ; 


Many violinists make a habit of taking ae 
at intervals throughout their lives. This is” 
plan for it insures that faults are not contrac 
any good teacher would be willing to give a 
lesson of this sort. The student, of course, would 


This periodic lesson habit is good from a 
of view—it gives one a feeling of renewe 
cause it helps to make one seem always a stu 
One should buy music systematically. This he 
siderably towards insuring continuous dev 
appreciation and technic—among sonatas, ¢ 
duets for the violin there is almost ap 


It is good to Be always ‘alpine at gett 
fiddle. A friend of mine made the following 
during about fifteen years of his life; each cl 
sponding to a financial betterment in his pro 
started with a Collin Mezin costing one h 
and this was followed by a Storioni for wl 
six hundred. An eight hundred dollar Vui 
next, and lastly a splendid, thousand dollar 

Of course, his interest was increasingly 
as he played on his beautiful instrumen 
throughout his life he remained progressive 

Some day, the student’s own judgment wil 
to discontinue lessons—but on no account 
ever stop learning. 


A Thousand Thanks to All Etude Readers 


We desire to express our most sincere thanks to our friends for the great outburst of enthusiasm which has greeted 
“The Etude” Sesqui-Centennial Souvenir, We knew that this was something for which the American music public had 
No collection even approaching in small degree this gallery of four hundred and thirty-two portraits of 
American composers had ever been attempted before.. We feel repaid for the great expenditure of time, effort and money 
required to produce this souvenir. As many have written, it fills an important historical need. Your attention is especially 
called to the full-page announcement on page 712 of this issue. 


long been waiting. 


TUDE 


oxtraordinary achievement of 
car Saenger, as exemplified 
number of his students who 
on members of the great Met- 
n Opera Company of New 
‘thirty-three or more), and 
having produced pupils who 
nowledged “stars,” often suf- 
in number to take all the 
roles in some Metropolitan 
ions, makes anything that Mr. 
‘may say upon the subject of 
ly of the voice of exceptional 

Mr. Saenger was born in 
n, New York. He studied 
in for six years with William 
mudt. He then went into 


HE PROBLEM of making clear 
the essential elements which 
enter into the development of a 
ie singer is not so difficult as may 
appear. Generally speaking, we 
st of all, the instrument itself, and 
the performer. Unlike the study 
ther instrument, the singer is him- 
instrument. Of course, a great 
yends upon the raw material in 
ution of a vocal Stradivarius (or 
‘actory violin) if this simile makes 
er any clearer to you. There can 
rainsaying that some people are 
th tissue and muscles and vocal 
which are unquestionably superior 
of others from the very time of 
trance into the world. However, 
> of the ordinary individual can be 
ngly improved and developed 
natural methods, persistently and 
itly pursued. 
same may be said of the performer 
yoice, because that is really what 
er is. If the singer’s sense of 
sense of precision, sense of rhythm 
eral intelligence and spiritual en- 
ent are highly developed; and if 
ument itself is a good instrument, 
olved, we have the basis of a real 
So many singers imagine that the 
a little musical instrument, boxed 
at region of the throat known as 
m’s apple, or the larynx. This is 
‘oneous, because the voice is the 
idividual.. Anything affecting any 
the body is likely to have not only 
ect effect upon the voice, but also 
direct effect. This is especially 
all digestive and nervous disor- 
1 before we can consider anything 
must consider the voice as the en- 
nan being. It is not the bridge 
violin that is responsible for the 
f tone, but rather the entire instru- 
With the Stradivarius it is not 
he wood or the varnish that makes 
mderful creation, but rather the 
workmanship, the art that the 
as put into it. 
efore, one of the very first things 
‘singing student to acquire is an 
triage of the body. I have never 
1 really great singer who did not 
tat I have termed an ideal carriage. 
dy, as well as the voice of the 
must become idealized. Unless a 
as a fine body, capable of develop- 
mificently in singing lessons, the 
are very frequently wasted. The 
nust be one hundred per cent. fit. 
starting singing lessons, especially 
are to be with an expert who is 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Biographical 


business with his father. One day 
he saw the announcement of a free 
scholarship at the National Conserva- 
tory and, at the age of seventeen, he 
appeared before the famous prima 
donna, Madame Fursch-Madi, who 
awarded him this scholarship in the 
institution founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette Thurber. There he studied 
with M. Jacques Bouhy, creator of 
the role of Escamillo in Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” remaining with him for 
some four years. He also studied 
the piano with Leopold Winkler and 
theory and harmony with Bruno Os- 
car Klein. At the age of about 
twenty he started to teach at the con- 


justified in asking high fees for his serv- 
ices, by reason of the demands upon his 
time, by all means see that you are physi- 
cally fit. Get rid of your bodily ills. See 
that you are a well, healthy, enthusiastic, 
vibrating human individual. I often tell 
my pupils that the singer who is capable 
of properly interpreting some of the ex- 
hausting opera roles must be in fine physi- 
cal condition, better than the average prize 
fighter when he goes into the ring. « I 
mean this. There is a call upon the physi- 
cal forces and the vital powers of the 
singer that not one person in ten thousand 


servatory, his fee at that time being 
one dollar an hour. After remain- 
ing at the conservatory for mine 
years, he became a private teacher of 
voice. He sang in concert, opera and 
in oratorio with great success, and 
after a concert tour in Europe, had 
an offer to sing in the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, but was obliged to return to 
America. 

Among the notable pupils of Mr. 
Saenger have been: Marie Rappold, 
the first exclusively American-taught 
artist to sing leading réles in the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Frieda 
Hempel, Mabel Garrison, Queena 
Mario, Anna Fitziu, Paul Althouse, 


the per- 
footlights. 


ever realizes when watching 
formance over the glimmering 


Inadequate Bodies 

66 ERY FREQUENTLY singers have 

come to me with promising voices, 
but with entirely inadequate bodies. It is 
almost a waste of time to try to sing 
without normal physical development. lf 
you desire to be a great singer, remember 
that you must develop first of all your 
body. It is very pathetic indeed to en- 
counter a large, beautiful voice, but with 
an inadequate body to sustain it, because 


OSCAR SAENGER 
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The Marvel of the Human Voice 


How Natural Methods of Training Produce Exceptional Results 


Orville Harrold, Riccardo Martin, 
Mime. Gerville-Reache, Florence Hin- 
kle, Allen Hinckley, Josephine Ja- 
coby, Leon Rains, Rudolf Berger, 
Henri Scott, Bernice de Pasquali, 
Kathleen Howard, Putnam Gris- 
wold, Christine Miller, Richard 
Hale, Melvena Passmore, and many 
others. 

Tue Etupe feels that tt ts very 
fortunate in inducing Mr. Saenger to 
present for the first time in this form 
many of the ideas which have led to 
his very great success as a singing 
teacher. Several of the Foremost 
Singers and Teachers of the world 
will be represented in future ETUDES. 


of the demands made upon the singer. 
Of course, the study of singing itself 
tends to make a beautiful body. I remem- 
ber, some years ago, a student that was 
sent to me by her doctor, with a confiden- 
tial letter that there was a suspicion of 
incipient tuberculosis. She had a peculiar 
temperament; and, in order to get her to 
take the proper breathing exercises, it was 
necessary to have these administered to 
her in a way so that she did not suspect 
her real condition. I worked with her 
and gave her exercises in breathing and 
carriage which built up her body. She 
had a fair voice and she worked hard. 
To-day she is in splendid health, sings 
with success professionally, and is the 
mother of a number of children. 

“Of course, a singer, particularly in 
opera, is obliged to sing in many positions 
—sitting, leaning, and sometimes grovel- 
ing, on the ground, as does Jeritza in 
some of her dramatic roles. 

“First, the best position at the start in 
singing is to stand erect; second, lean 
slightly forward upon one leg and relax 
the other; third, relax shoulders; fourth, 
hold chest high, but never rigid; fifth, 
draw lower abdomen in slightly, but with- 
out tension; sixth, assume a feeling of 
buoyancy, lightness, flexibility, elasticity, 
as though you were about to fly. 

“If the reader will review these points 
in order, several times a day for three or 
four weeks, he will find all his nature 
assuming this position. He may also 
notice that his health will tend to improve, 
that the circulation of the blood is bene- 
fited, and that the nervous tension disap- 
pears. The main thing, of course, is to 
avoid rigidity at all times. The arms, for 
instance, must hang easily at the side. It 
is futile to try vocal exercise until such a 
position becomes a matter of fact and lit- 
erally a habit. Ag in all kinds of vocal 
study, this position should be repeatedly 
practiced before a mirror. The mirror 
is one of the finest teachers of a student, 
for the simple reason that when practicing 
before a mirror he is teaching himself, 
and the voice student who does not teach 
himself had better not spend time and 
money upon a teacher. 


Loose Jaw, Loose Tongue, Loose Throat 


SOE EXT, the student must cultivate 
three things: a loose jaw, a loose 
tongue, and a loose throat. Just why the 
American way of speaking the English 
language should tend to cause rigidity in 
the foregoing organs is hard to tell. Not 
the language itself is at fault but traits of 
pronunciation handed down by care- 
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less or misinformed ancestors who have 
been so involved in the energetic and in- 
tense life which has been in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the growth of America 
that they have given little thought to 
the desirability of beautiful speech. 
“The inhibitions, the tightenings, and 
the abnormal tensions which have thus 
been acquired are ruinous to all attempts 
to produce good tones. In a great many 
cases, it is absolutely futile to try to 
produce a beautiful tone until these inhibi- 
tions have been removed. Vocal teachers 
would be saved an enormous amount of 
nuisance, and voice students would be 
saved a great deal of time and money, if 
the latter would go to a good master of 
the subject and develop proper habits of 


speech before applying to the singing 
teacher. More than this, the pupil must 


begin to watch his speech with the most 
meticulous care. It should not become 
artifical; but he should try to enrich his 
speaking tone with every word that passes 
his lips. 

“We are looking forward to the time 
when there will be no topographical re- 
strictions in speech; that is, there will be 
no South, East, West or North. No an- 
cestral dialects persisting, but a beautiful 
pronunciation of English which will be 
one of the greatest attributes that can 
come to the singer. All vocal exercises are 
wasted if the student does not watch the 
voice in speaking. The scriptural injunc- 
tion, ‘As a man thinketh, so is he,’ might 
be paraphrased to read, ‘As a man speak- 
eth, so singeth he.’. The student naturally 
asks to whom should he go for models of 
a beautiful speech. Even the American 
stage is largely colloquial, having dialecti- 
cal forms which are preserved; and al- 
though we might find in such actors as 
Sothern and- Hampden fines models of 
beautiful English pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, the pupil will usually do better to 
follow the models provided by the best 
clergymen; that is, men of broad educa- 
tion and real world experience; men of 
taste and of character and learning. Go 
to the best churches and find your models 
there. A pupil will also be helped by 
reading such books as ‘Technic of Speech,’ 
by Dora Duty Jones, and ‘Diction for 
Singers and Composers,’ by Henry Gaines 
Hawn. 

“You see, the pupil who really wants to 
save time and money can do a great deal 
of study of this kind, before ever think- 
ing of going to a teacher. 


“T Am the Tone’”’ 


E HAVE now come to a general 
realization of the fact that the 
student must feel that the voice is the 
instrument. I frequently tell my pupils 
to say to themselves, ‘I am the tone, not the 
larynx.’ 

“After one has accomplished the relax- 
ation of the jaw, tongue, palate, and facial 
muscles, and has achieved a fine bodily 
position, the student should next take up 
the matter of breathing. You will find 
that many teachers go so far as to adver- 
tise that they have their pupils breathe 
naturally. To me this has always seemed 
to be on a parallel with the art teacher 


66 


who might advertise that ‘pupils paint 
naturally.’ 
“In my experience, breathing must be 


taught. When a child is born, it breathes 
naturally, but very soon thereafter it be- 
gins to do the things it sees others do and 
uses wrong muscles. When it arrives at 
the age when it desires to begin the study 
of singing, it is very likely to have ac- 
quired a number of habits of breathing 
which are very objectionable. However, 
there should not be a great ‘to do’ about 
breathing. It is very simple. Before tak- 
ing a breath, the diaphragm (that is, the 
heavy muscle forming a kind of domelike 
floor upon which the lungs rest) is in a 
convex position upward. As the breath 


comes in, the diaphragm flattens out, in 
that way creating a larger space below 
and making it possible to fill the lower 
lungs first. The room in the lungs is also 
increased by the outward expansion of the 
ribs. The pupil should have the thought 
first of filling the lower lungs, with the 
chest perfectly quiet, but not rigid, and 
the shoulders relaxed. With the last in- 
take of breath, the muscles covering the 
lower part of the abdomen are slightly 
drawn in. 

“This is, properly speaking, diaphragm- 
atic costal breathing. The best way to 
know whether you are breathing correctly 
is to put your fingers below the breast 
bone and try to detect a slight outward 
movement of the upper abdomen with. the 
intake of the breath. The best way to 
control these muscles and to exercise them 
is by lying flat on the back and feeling an 
outward and inward movement in this 
upper abdomen. The movement should be 
like that experienced when panting. A\l- 
ways remember outward and inward. This 
should be done rapidly at first and then 
slowly. An exercise of this kind, prac- 
ticed persistently every day for a month, 
will develop the breathing muscles and 
expand the lungs very noticeably. Re- 
member we breathe from down, up; but 
this does not mean raising the shoulders. 


Vocalization 
66 FTER having secured control of 
the breath, the next matter is vo- 
calization. This does not mean merely 


singing up and down the scale, precisely 
and in tune. ‘The first idea is to produce 
a beautiful tone: in other words, to per- 
fect the instrument with which we sing. 
Caruso, before he passed on, gave me this 
message, regarding his method of pro- 
ducing a beautiful tone. Stand well; sup- 
port the breath with the abdominal mus- 
cles and the diaphragm; chest high (but 
not rigid), and focus the -tone in the 
upper teeth and hard palate, practically 
into the face. Caruso represented this 
by placing his hand in a cup-position over 
the bridge of his nose. He used to say 
he breathed with his back and felt the sup- 
port of the breath in the back. While 
standing in this position, the pupil should 
sound the vowel ‘ah’ in the most conveni- 
ent part of the voice; that is, the part 
where the least effort is required. This, 
at first, is an experiment; but it is only 
by means of many so-called empirical 
experiments that the ear with its innate 
sense of beauty and loveliness of tone 
quality begins to mold the tone into shape. 
A pupil should cultivate this sense of 
beauty so that he may hold in the ‘mind’s 
ear’ a tone so clear, so pure, so rich in 
vibrations, so warm, so luscious and so 
resonant, that it is far above the average 
tone, and the teacher should help the stu- 
dent to realize this mental picture. 
“Singing is largely a matter of the ideal- 


ization of the tone through the mind, the 
soul and the spirit. In breathing while 
singing, it is best to breathe through the 
nose ; of course, breathe either 
through the nose or the mouth; but the 
preference should be given to the nose, 
although in rapid singing the mouth may 
be necessarily used. 

“Let us assume you have developed a 
beautiful instrument, a vocal Stradivarius. 
Now it remains with you to get a technic 
of tone production. You must learn to 
color your vocal tone just as a Paganini, or 
a Kreisler would color the violin tone. 
The imagination plays a very strong part 
in this. The singer who attempts to sing 
without imagination may as well not sing 
at all. In fact, one of the first things the 
student should do, should be to develop 
the imagination. He must form the habit 
of having gorgeous concepts of color and 
form and poetry and drama. He must 
feel carried away by the wondrous beauty 
of a rose or a magnificent sunset. Before 
he utters a tone, he must suffuse his soul 
with these wonderful things; and when the 
tone comes forth, it must bear in itself 
all the beauty that the individual singer 
at that moment can put into the tone. Now 
let us assume that you are ready to sing. 


one Can, 


“Now Sing” 
ERMIT the tongue to lie flat on 
the bottom of the mouth, as though 
it were so much jelly (this on the vowel 
ah). The tip of the tongue in this posi- 
tion usually touches the lower teeth. Now 
open your throat. There are two ways 
of opening the throat, laterally and per- 
pendicularly. The sensation should be 
an *up-and-down sensation of the throat, 
like a gentle yawn, and a lateral, smiling 
position of the mouth. Now stand before 
a mirror. In my studio I have mirrors 
‘all over the place’ Without them I 
should be lost. All my pupils practice 
regularly before the mirror. Feel a slight 
lifting of the muscles of the cheek as 
though just about to smile. Do not raise 
the muscles of the forehead. Let the 
smile be genuine, not strained. Look as 
beautiful and feel as radiant-as you can. 
“Think your beautiful tone and then sing 
it. The ideal attack of a tone is that which 
starts without any explosion in the throat 
(one time known as the coup de glotte 
and actually cultivated by mistaken sing- 
ers). Now think your beautiful tone and 
produce it as though you were drawing it, 
pulling it but never throwing it. The 
ideal tone is one which seems to come 
from nowhere. As the violinist draws the 
tone with bow, you should draw your tone 
in singing. The focus that so many voice 
teachers talk about is a means of stimu- 
ulating the imagination to feel that the 
tone resounds back of the upper teeth and 
back of the hard palate. The French have 
a way of saying this, to sing ‘En masque.’ 
that is, ‘in the face.’” 


Mr. Saenger’s excellent article is merely an example of the 


exceptionally high standard set by “The Etude” for the coming 


year in all departments. We 


presenting an woportant 


series 


shall shortly have the honor of 


of vocal articles by the great 


voice master Franz Proschowsky, vocal advisor of Mme. Ame- 


lita Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa. 


Engaging a New : 
Teacher 


By Julius Koehl 3 


Many a little genius has been | 
by improper training in the deg 
Many a child’s love for the wagons 
music, so necessary to his spiritual 
opment, has been thwarted by uni; 
ing, unskilled instruction. Why e 
best in music? Perhaps, then, your 
ple would grow up critical in their 
where music is concerned. [ firmly 
the younger generation would no lor 
“jazz-fiends,”’ but patrons of the | 
halls and opera houses. i 

The average mother engages a 
teacher for her child with less thou; 
care than she gives ordinarily to e 
ing a servant. In fact, when hirin 
of any sort, this same parent will ¢ 
references and credentials and put { 
plicant through a veritable third 
regarding his former activities and | 
capabilities. Not so when engas 
piano or violin teacher. The mother 
little about music, the father is d 
ested or knows less, but Mrs. Jone: 
girl next door has a teacher who 
to the house and her fee is low. TI 
teacher of Mrs. Jones’ daughter a 
a new student. If that mother and 
were placing their child in a doctor’ 
how they would investigate the d 
reputation! If the mother were pr 
ing a new gown, how she would 
about comparing qualities and values 
a teacher of music? Oh, anyone a 
the start at least! 

The beginning is the most “iy 
stage in the study of music, whethe 
piano, violin, voice, or any other fe 
musical expression. The child shoul 
the best teacher and the best ‘inst 
procurable, ae 

The parent is well able nowadays 
termine a teacher’s reliability. New: 
run supplementary musical sections 
Sunday, in some cases bi- weekly ; 1 
magazines warn against the quack t 
and publish lists of the legitimate 
and private instructors of the city. 
ccnsulting these sources, should the 
be doubt, seek the advice of an aut 
Here are a few points worthy o 
sideration : : 

Good instruction is not cheap, a 
best teachers do not travel from 
to house peddling their knowledge. - 
teacher is always himself an e 
musician. It is true, some of our g 
concert artists make very poor te 
because it is not to their liking to 
knowledge, and their highly strung 
ous systems do not prove capable 
extreme patience is required; bt 
scheme of things does not work th 
way. A poor performer is never 
teacher. One must know practical 
merely theoretically, how to impart 
edge to others. Different teachers 1 
about it in slightly different ways 
question is, are the proper results at 


and tries to learn as rang 
He prepares his lesson to the 
ability. He arranges his aff 
he .can leave home a little 
necessary to allow for delay 
arrive for his lesson promptly 
well mannered and tidy in 

He appreciates the interest an 
his: instructor gives him. He 
the greatest compensations tha! 
and often disappointing life of 
holds. 


| 
With the Mendelssohns 


RING the last two or three months 
>f my Berlin years I got to know a 
jumber of the members of the Men- 
4 family, who had charming places 
fottenburg, a part of Berlin where 
4 to play tennis. One branch of 
aily had a splendid place on the 
nearly opposite Coblence, where 
ja number of times, subsequently. 
jine flowed by and the vineyards 
as a background. Felix Mendels- 
yent much time there writing his 
, St. Paul in the old garden house 
my host, of later years, painted 
ait of me which he gave me, and 
{ still have. There will be further 
ses to the Mendelssohn place in 
ainiscences. 
ll things come to an end, my two 
f Berlin life ended, too. In 1884, 
ied to Boston to take up my musi- 
zer, establishing a permanent res- 
there. Having already known a 
any good Bostonians, I soon found 
“in the swim.” On April 25th, 
made my first bow in public, be- 
Boston audience, bringing out a 
songs as a result of my study in 
Charles R. Adams was the singer 
d been one of the leading tenors 
Vienna Opera House. Having 
[ continued to give a recital nearly 
ear for more than twenty years, 
sake of introducing my new songs. 
playing in public: I never got over 
eramental nervousness. Neverthe- 
played from time to time in 
- concerts. Mrs. Gardner invited 
Charles M. Loeffler to play the 
‘ange of piano and violin sonatas, 
music room, before about twenty- 
ople each time—Bach, Mozart, 
en, Schumann and Brahms. The 
asted through four years. I like 
il the names of the singers who 
sing my songs: Lena Little, Julie 
. Marie Brema, Eliot Hubbard, 
unrich and others. 


At Bayreuth 


NEXT time I went to Europe was 
1886, when, after a while in Lon- 
dined Mendelssohn and we went to 
h, when “Parsifal” and “Tristan 
Ide” were given. The perform- 
ere splendid. Liszt became very ill, 
there. Mrs. Gardner, offering her 
placed a laurel wreath on Liszt’s 
which made a great impression 
2 other mourners. 

Bayreuth, we went to Heidelberg 
rate the Five Hundredth Anni- 
of the University. My Mendels- 
iend, being a student at Heidel- 
came my host for the fortnight of 
's. Months before, two thousand 
s had been designed and made, 
ting the different periods of the 
odred years of the university. 
as a great chronological pageant, 
pened the ceremonies, during the 
yf which, “joy was unconfined.” 
ere dinners, and dinners and some 
iners, with speeches, and speeches 
+e) Speeches, and champagne, and 
ne and more champagne. Old, 
sed, and young students came 
ywhere to celebrate. The whole 
filled; the students, wearing 
colored caps belonging to the 
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different corps, some of them leading bull- 
dogs “enleash” and, most of them, proudly 
displaying their scars. My friend made 
me a temporary member of the corps to 
which he belonged, so I was taken into 
the student life which, apart from the din- 
ners, consisted in drinking beer and sing- 
ing songs. 

After the various dinners, in spite of 
having had more food and drink than was 
gcod for them, everybody repaired to the 
corps, where most of the rest of the night 
was spent in the above mentioned genial 
way. There were some more picturesque 
moments during the fortnight; for in- 
stance, when the Castle was illuminated, 
when rockets and Roman candles were 
shot out of the towers, and where the 
bridge over the Neckar, down below, 
looked like a blazing Niagara Falls. The 
same illumination took place on the last 
evening of the ~-celebration, when two 
thousand students, in costume, made merry 
all night. The inner courts were bril- 
liantly lighted, tableaux were arranged, 
bands played, and, of course, there was 
no end of food and drink. On the “Great 
Tun,” students danced, some of them 
challenging each other, planning for duels 
the next day, or later. As good luck 
would have it, a member of the corps of 
which I was a guest had been summoned 
to a funeral, so he offered me his costume, 
“a suit of mail,’ which I wore with great 
success. 


Life on the Rhine 


pee THOSE weeks of hilarity it 
Was no wonder I was glad to go 
with Mendelssohn to his place on the Rhine 
where I stayed for a week or more; and 
when some of the Heidelberg students 
whom I had got to know came for a day 
or two, we made merry all over again. 
While I was there we spent a day going 
up the Moselle. The Moselle joins the 
Rhine near Coblence. About twenty miles 
above the junction of the two rivers is 
Schloss Eltz a wonderful old place, be- 
longing to the Counts Eltz who have 
lived there since the tenth century. As we 
were only tourists, we could not pay our 
respects to the family, but we saw the 
old Count sitting under his “vine and 
figtree.” 


Another Journey 

N 1888, with Eliot Hubbard, I sailed 

directly to France, taking first a little 
trip through Normandy. The churches 
and the architecture of other buildings 
and the Bayeux tapestry were interesting. 
Going west we went to Mont Michel, 
climbing up to the top of it. On the 
shoulders of the “Marquis de Tamber- 
laine,” a picturesque imaginary nobleman, 
we were carried safely, avoiding quick- 
sands. At déjeuner we had the best 
omelette ever made, and chicken broiled 
by Madame Poulard, who was beautiful 
and adored by everybody who came to 
eat her omelettes and chicken. The walls 
of the inn were hung with pictures painted 
by various artists and presented by them 
to Mme. Poulard. We saw the tide come 
in, a great sight! Standing on the ram- 
parts, watching the tide come in, a native 
woman near us said: “Ah, Monsieur, vous 
pouvez courir aussivite que vous voulez, la 
marée vous attrapera toujours.” 

Now, skipping over the next few years} 
the events of which will be published later 


Vv 


on in Tue Eruns, let me add a sketch or 
two about people, musical, artistic and 
social. 

Having made many references in my 
Reminiscences to Wilhelm Gericke, may 
I say a few personal words about him? 
Gericke was the father of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the post of which 
he held longer than any other conductor. 
His name is still one to conjure with. 
Last autumn he passed his eightieth birth- 
day and soon after that he died. When 
he came to Boston, he was forty. Coming 
from Vienna, where he had been one of 
the conductors of the Opera, Mr. Hig- 
ginson spoke of him as an “Ehrenmann,” 
(man-of honor), which he was, and always 
remained. What Gericke did, we all 
know. “The proof of the pudding is 
the eating thereof.” His pudding was 
good, and we all enjoyed it for many years. 


The Tavern Club 

HEN HE came, in 1884, from Vienna, 

I came from Berlin, after my two 
years of study there, we both immediately 
became members of the Tavern Club, where 
we lived in daily intercourse. As Gericke 
spoke but little English, and I having had 
two years of German training under Frau 
Dr. Hempel, we spoke only German, which 
was a strong bond. Every Saturday night, 
all music lovers, members of the Club, 
came back after the concert to supper, 
from the old Music Hall, in Hamilton 
Place. Mr. Higginson was always there. 
He and Gericke had much to talk over. 
Gericke was a bachelor, and we were 
all young, so we didn’t mind whether we 
went to bed early or not. We had many 
genial evenings. Special evenings were 
celebrated at Christmas, and at “Narrena- 
bend” (All Fool’s night), when the world 
was not ashamed to mention a German 
word. 


The Lively Master 


ERICKE was the moving musical 

spirit on all these occasions. No 
matter how tired he might be after re- 
hearsals he was always ready to take part 
in any “spree.” On one of the “Narrena- 
bends,” was a “Dime Museum,” when 
Gericke, decoletté, with his black beard, 
was exhibited as “Madame Pastrana, 
The Bearded Lady, commonly called Herr 
(hair) Gericke!” Those were young and 
careless days when life was constantly 
on the move. The winters were full of 
interest. The summers were spent in 
Europe, usually. 

After the musical season was ended Mrs. 
Gardner, every year, asked Gericke and me 
to pass a week with her and Mr. Gardner, 
at “Green Hill,” in Brookline. After 
breakfast, Gericke and I took a long walk. 
The rest of the day was spent in varied 
pleasures, provided by our host and hostess. 
Green Hill was one of the loveliest places 
near Boston, with a charming house and 
music room, splendid trees, beautiful flow- 
ers, Japanese irises and a Chinese Water 


Garden, with a hazy atmospheric view 
over Boston from the hill. People came 
and went. 


Mrs. Gardner was never at a loss to enter- 
tain herself and her friends. Russell 
Sullivan and I called her “The Queen,” 
while Gericke was her “Capellmeister.” 
She had no beauty of face, but a wonderful 
and illuminating personality, which drew 
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Fascinating Journeys in Music Land 


about her all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. She was interested in every- 
thing that was happening and in every- 
body who came there. She had _ the 
power of getting the best out of each person 
and thing. She had a marvelous deter- 
mination about anything she wanted to do. 
When she broke her ankle, many years 
ago, in the old Music Hall, she was 
carried up in a hammock by her servants 
to the balcony, where she appeared at every 
concert. She knew no obstacle; in fact, 
obstacles were to her an inspiration. Her 
own charm, with her beautiful surround- 
ings, formed an unforgettable atmosphere 
of music, flowers and art. 


Apthorp, the Critic 


MONG other interesting houses in 

Boston, let me not forget Mr. and 
Mrs. Apthorp. (Mr. Apthorp was the 
musical critic of the Evening Transcript.) 
For many years, their Sunday evenings 
were unique. Many times during the 
winter they gave little dinners of six or 
eight people, usually having some “high 
light” guest, like Paderewski, Melba, Sara 
Bernhardt, Coquelin, Salvini and others. 
After dinner, special friends were in- 
vited to meet the honored guest. Mrs. 
Gardner and Gericke were always there, 
besides members of the “younger set” 
with youth and beauty as a decoration. 
Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp were rare enter- 
tainers, giving hospitality in its best sense. 
Later in the evening, beer and cigars lent 
a Bohemian air to the occasions. Mrs. 
Apthorp appeared, carrying a large pitcher 
of beer in one hand, and beer mugs hang- 
ing on each finger of her other hand. As 
“Blue Laws” still obtained, dancing was 
not allowed until after midnight, but after 
midnight, it was “on with the dance.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dixey didn’t entertain in 
a large way, but gave charming dinners 
of ten or a dozen, frequently. Mr. Dixey 
being a lover of music and Mrs. Dixey 
being a lover of all things beautiful, they 
entertained artists, musicians and the 
“beau monde.” Let me recall one when Lilli 
Lehmann was the chief guest. Her sister 
Marie and Van Dyke were there, also the 
Gerickes and others. After dinner Gericke, 
seating himself at the piano, played bits 
of Wagner, whereupon Lehmann began 
to sing Tristan und Isolde, and becoming 
more and more inspired, she sang the 
whole of Isolde’s Death Scene. As the 
company was getting a little too serious, 
Lilli asked for a broom. Taking a broom- 
stick, she sang and acted the “Witches’ 
Dance,” from Hansel und Gretel. Hilarity 
then knew no bounds; even staid matrons 
and maids joined in the dance. I remember 
one imitated a “Can-Can,” that is, as nearly 
as possible. 


An Artist’s Toasting 


OHN SARGENT, at the time of the 

first instalment of his decorations for 
the Boston Public Library, the Library 
was opened by a formal supper of one 
hundred and fifty persons of both sexes. 
The architects of the Library, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White were there. 
Sargent was toasted. He hated being 
toasted, because it was an agony for him 
to have to respond. On that occasion, 
slowly rising, and grasping at the table, 
he began; “I want—I want—Mr.—Mr. 
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—Mead—Mr.—Mr.—White—Mr. Mead.” 
With that, he sat down. As we walked 
home together, Sargent said, “Wasn’t it 
awful!” : 

In London, from time to time, I dined 
with him and his mother and sister, who 
lived in Chelsea, near Sargent’s parige 
which was at 31 Tite Street. After din- 
ner, we all went to the theatre or opera. 
After the performance, the ladies went 
home while Sargent and I went off for a 
bit of supper. That was the time when 
he was at his best. 

Once, while we were having a “sup” 
and a “sip,’ I saw him looking attentively 
at a man sitting at a nearby table; I asked 
if he thought the man would be a good 
prophet. Sargent said he thought he 
might.- At that time he had been over in 
Amsterdam, looking for Jewish types, so 
his mind was full of them. In those days, 
he led a quiet life, seeing a few intimate 
friends, most of them musically inclined, 
Henschel, Shakespeare, Korbay and others. 
Sargent had a keen interest in music. 
He liked playing what is called “Four 
Hands,” also he liked to play chess. As 
time went on, he mingled more in the 
“sreat world,’ but music continued to be 
his “second love,’ up to the last. I am 
proud to have known him intimately for 
nearly forty years. 

May I close my “pen picture” of him, 
by recalling an incident which he told me 
connected with the Boston Public Library 
and its committee. In the beginnings of 
the. library, Whistler was asked, by the 
committee, to decorate the north wall of 
Bates Hall. When the committee <aid, 
that they would be very glad indeed to 
have a serious work by Mr. Whistler, 
Whistler retorted: “I thank you, gentle- 
men, but it would be impossible to change 
the traditions of a lifetime. If anybody 
should wonder why that north wall panel 
remains undecorated, let him be referred 
to the above incident.” 


Enter the Prima Donna 


MMA EAMES was a woman of un- 

usual beauty with a beautiful voice. 
She became a star, shining over two con- 
tinents where she triumphed in Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, Boston and in all the 
chief cities of the United States. Many 
people remember how beautiful she was 
as Julict in “Romeo and Juliet,’ and as 
the Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
I first met and heard her at a musical 
party, given by Mr. and Mrs. W. S., of 
Boston, who were giving a “house warm- 
ing” for their new house. 

All society was there. One room, lead- 
ing out of the music room, was unfinished, 
but had been converted into a palm gar- 
den, temporarily. A. R. the brother of 
Mrs. S., being the architect of the house, 
led Miss Eames all about on his arm. 
Passing in the throng, I overheard her 
say: “I never saw so many ‘spoon corners’ 
in all my life.’ Miss Eames was just 
nineteen and radiantly beautiful. After 
her successes on the stage, she left it, and 
retired to private life, living for some 
years in her native town, Bath, Maine. 
She now has established herself in Paris, 
permanently. 


Mary Anderson 
ARY ANDERSON (Mrs. de Navar- 
ro) was not only the most beautiful 
woman on the stage, but was of the most 
beautiful spirit, kind and thoughtful to 
everybody, devoted to her husband, chil- 
dren and friends. She forsook the stage, 
without a- pang, because she chose the 
better part. Her marriage was _ ideal. 
During the World War, she played a 
number of times, at the Stratford Theatre, 
in London, in Manchester, in fact all over 
England and Scotland, realizing the sum 
of £48,000 ($240,000) for the Common 
Cause. 
You will read more about the de Navar- 


‘pitable. 


ros (Mary Anderson) in another number 
of Tue Erupe. “Court Farm,” their place 
in Broadway, was charming. Next to it 
lived Maude Valerie White. During 
“Cricket Week,” she sprained her ankle, 
causing her to be laid up for some time. 
Miss White was a delightful person and 
most amusing, belonging to the late Vic- 
torian period of music. Her songs had 
a great vogue, sung by Marie Brema, 
Plunkett Greene and everybody else. On 
account of her lame ankle, she remained 
in bed. Being nearby, we used to go up 
to her room after dinner. Her spirits 
were not dampened by her accident. Be- 
ing a great mimic, lying in bed, she im- 
itated Queen Victoria. Putting a soap 
dish on her head, looking like a crown, 
and hanging a towel from the soap. dish, 
imitating a widow’s weed; she stuck her 
forefinger in her cheek and gazed at the 
picture of the Prince Consort, making a 
perfect likeness of the well-known photo- 
graph of the Queen. 

Miss White was a wonderful talker, in 
a good sense. Once I said to Mrs. de 
Navarro, “I am sure Miss White never 
married because she had never given any 
man the chance. to propose.” The next 
day, Mrs. de Navarro and I were walk- 
ing under Miss White’s window; Miss 
White called down and said, “Tell Mr. 
Johns, that “England expects every man 
to do his duty.’”?. The next day I returned 
to London, so I never had a chance to 
propose. 


The Strathmores 


FEW YEARS later, I was again 

staying with the de Navarros. The 
Dowager Countess of Strathmore and her 
daughter, Lady Maud Bowes-Lyon,. took 
a place near Court Farm. Lady Maud be- 
ing a good amateur violinist, we made a 
good deal of music together, playing 
Brahms’ Sonatas and other things. Both 
of the ladies were charming. Mrs. de 
Navarro had often told me of her visits 
at Giamis Castle, belonging to the Earl 
of Strathmore. 

Everybody has heard of Glamis Castle 
with its “monster” (or as it was called, 
by the knowing ones, “the ghost”) shed- 
ding gloom over the place, and over every- 
body in it, guests and everybody else. 
Mrs. de Navarro said that the sinister in- 
fluence was indefinable, only it was there. 
I was interested to see the Countess of 
Strathmore in her simple surroundings at 
Broadway, where she seemed to be one of 
the most calm and serene persons imagi- 
nable, in spite of the shadow cast by the 
“monster” during her married life. The 
Dowager Countess of Strathmore is the 
mother of the Earl of Strathmore, 
and the grandmother of the Duchess of 
York. The Duchess may become the 
Queen of England. 


The Devonshire Coast 

Att TRAVELERS have been along 

the coast of Devonshire, and most of 
them have been to Clovelly. My friend, 
Mr. Henry White, who was ambassador 
to Italy and France, gave me a letter of 
introduction to Mrs. Hamlyn, the chate- 
laine of “Clovelly Court.” Mrs. Hamlyn 
cwned everything in and out of sight, in- 
cluding the celebrated “Hobby Drive.” 
Having presented my letter, immediately 
afterwards a servant brought a note, 
saying that “Mrs Hamlyn would expect 
Mr. Johns, with three other friends, to 
lunch.” 

As neither Mr. White nor I had men- 
ticned the fact that I was traveling with 
anyone else, this all sounded most hos- 
The servant, in some way or 
other, had noticed that I was with three 
other friends at the inn. Of course, we 
all accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

Mrs. Hamlyn sent her carriage to bring 
us from the inn. Clovelly Court is a 
splendid house and place, with a marvel- 


Icus view of the sea from the cliffs, 
After luncheon we walked and drove 
everywhere: After tea Mrs. Hamlyn 
asked us to come back to dine at eight 
o'clock, which we did. The next day, we 
spent the morning exploring the “Hobby 
Drive” and other places, but before do- 
ing so, a note from Mrs. Hamlyn came, 
asking us to dine again. Not being able 
to resist such kindness, we again accepted. 
English hospitality can’t be equalled “when 
the time, place and the liked ones come 
all together.”” Mrs. Hamlyn liked us and 
we adored her, her place and everything 
she did. Clovelly and “Clovelly Court” 
is one of the celebrated places in England. 
Let me add that our pleasure was largely 
due to the fact that we were so well in- 
troduced by Mr. White who has shown 
his friendship to me more than once. 


The Personality of Rameau 


By Victor Wynn 


TuoucH he was one of the foremost 
musicians of France, comparatively little 
is known of Jean Philippe Rameau (1683- 
1764), a somewhat lonely, unlovely Bel- 


‘gian who was not only a great composer 


but was also one of the first to systema- 
tize the study of harmony. In “The Spirit 


of French Music,” Pierre Lasserre de- 
scribes him thus: 
“He went unending, solitary walks, 


striding along the paths in the public gar- 
dens apart, and if any one forced him to 
speak to him, he seemed, we are told, ‘to 
be coming out of a sort of ecstasy.’ 

His abstraction, however, is not the volips 
tuous slackness of an aesthete who dreads 
the harshness of human contact and the 
fatigue of practical affairs. It is the symp- 
tom of a strong and tenacious will that has 
a horror of scattered energies, and con- 
centrates on the main issue, the wwii 
necessarium, 

“Business does not frighten him, and he 
handles briskly the men with whom he 
has dealings. He is known as a rugged 
character, energetic, imperious, brusque, 
crushing. He makes the artists who have 
to perform his works tremble. At re- 
hearsals ‘he used to sit in the pit, where 
he insisted on being alone; if anyone came 
to see him there, he would wave him away 
without speaking to him or even looking 
at him, 

“Here is another important detail—he 
was a miser; his was a solid, middle-class 
avarice, which growing on his stock of 
greatness and genius, stands out in high 
colors, and would have delighted Regnard 
and inspired his wit. But there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this avarice, even if it 
went somewhat beyond the limits of wis- 
dom, ever reached the morbid stage. 

“He was.a very tall man, and extremely 
thin, ‘which made him look,’ says Cha- 
banon, ‘more like a ghost than a man.’ 
Grimm finds him ‘as emaciated and shriv- 
elled as Voltaire,’ whom he resembled in 
appearance, but without having his mis- 
chievous physiognomy, The expression of 
his face was severe, ‘all of his features 
were big and announced the firmness of 
his character,’ ” 


He who praises stands equal to the thing 
praised—GoeETHE. 


“A good song is as if the poet had 
pressed his heart against the paper. : 
The low, musical rustle of the wind among 
the leaves is song-like....The song- 
writer must take his place somewhere be- 
tween the poet and the musician, and must 
form a distinct class by himself. The fac- 
ulty of writing songs is certainly a pecu- 
liar one, and as perfect in its kind as that 
of writing epics.’ 

—JAMES RUSSELL ripe 
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Making the Most of | 
Year as 


ee 


By Ruth L. F. Bari 


Ir ony there might be found 
knowing just how the new Dupi 
to turn out! Unfortunately 
edge comes at the latter end 
so that one cannot especial] 
technic for the soloist, theo 
teacher and harmony for the o 

If a teacher takes a new pupi 
supposition that he is to remain 
only, he is given the kind 
that will be most helpful to h: 
ever line of work he may later 
He is led to an appreciation of 


The purely mechanical is the 
of any part of his work, thou 
essary insofar as it enables | 
easily the simple pieces that g 
year work. 

Having supplied him with 
facts about the use of his 
ounce of the teacher’s energy 
training him to think. He is té 
put his finger upon a key unti 
that it is the right finger on the 
He learns, too, that every not 
rest has a deAnite value and mi 
at exactly the right point in 

Then he learns to listen, { 
breaks in the legato and unc 
cents. Finding such faults, 
his hand to determine the cau 
for improvement. ; 

Also he learns the meaning of e 
and musical term that he sees, t 
nition but by illustration. Thu 
his muscles to respond to the den 
his ear. To help him toward ins 
appreciation, he is shown i 
answer each other, and he is 
experiment to make them inte 

At the end of the year, if 
to have talent, the pupil can begit 
work in earnest without the 
dealing with unfamiliar signs 
If, on the other hand, he sees 
io music, he will be a better | 
tor or business man for the tra 
had in listening and observation, 


The Dictionary Ha 


By Helen Oliphant Bat 


A Goop , music dictionary “ 
placed at a convenient place in 
studio and pupils should be ask 
up all words and signs which 
understand. Definitions whic 
looks up for himself are mor. 
remembered than those which 
by the teacher, because in | 
case the exact spelling of the 
be noted. 

Furthermore, when he is occ 
finding out something for himsel: 
cannot journey in fancy to 
picture theater or swimming p 
as he does when he is being 
uninteresting foreign words. 

But the greatest benefit to— 
from making pupils find thit 
themselves is that it teaches the 
study and how to think independ 
further this purpose it is a 
have the pupil write out the 
his own words when he has “loo 


“Scotson Clark is a name W 
with in the musical world. Ff 
genius for discovering the weddin 
beautiful tonal modulations 
ment which was and. remains | 
modern minds as heroic,”— 
Guernsey Press. 


4 With Original Exercises for Self-Study, Covering Two Years 


GENERAL BELIEF _ that 
lic is merely a matter of the 
s, is far from the real facts. 
. better half of technic is Mind ! 
1ot deny that the muscles of 
ust be developed; and _ scien- 
‘that there are over two hun- 
se. But, here again, it is the 
ill accomplish this 
+ three years’ study in Weimar, 
jear Liszt play, and more than 
tyed at our own apartment; 
sus force, ease, and authority! 
uperhuman for a man of his 
had passed, by several years, 
al “three-score-and-ten.” But 
“When I will, I can play— 
cannot.’ As to his teaching, 
| his axiom: in the words: “I 
to turn away from Methods 
gics. My small amount of 
is in the main confined to 
vf St. Paul: ‘Littera occidit, 
sat’” (II Corinthians 3:6— 
killeth, but the spirit giveth 
, though, did not mean that 
need or otherwise—need not 
technical work. 
jitating on this, and the ever 
ect of “‘vacillatory pupils,” the 
studio opened and in its frame 
amg lady, demure, yet self- 
appearance. “Assurance and 
favorable attributes for a 
ugured mentally, as I bade her 


told me of you,” she began, 
to see whether you would give 
I did not bring a letter of 
ion, but—.” 

igreeable,’ I interrupted, “for 
ve brought your music. Liszt 
read letters of introduction; 
ished these aside, and leading 
to the piano, he would say: 
r best introduction!’ Was he 


ought a Sonata,” 
the rapid movement ? 
best what I can do.” 


she parried; 
I think 


Slow Movement Tells 
LEASE play the slow part 
That may reveal better what 
do.” 

ayed several lines at random 
i; pages, it developed that her 
of the usual sort; her technic 
7, her touch—dry and hard— 
ne, no tonal variety, no sing- 
nd in consequence her playing 
k, as that of a child; in short, 
developed a good voice—for 
list must sing, though with the 


a I do all this?” she que- 
> discouragement. 
ry as to that’ she was as- 
bins of painstaking ‘hand- 
ef will effect a great change ; it 
our style and give it an 
fe But this cannot be ex- 
few words; neither is it suf- 
‘ow ;’ the studies must be fol- 
ae by day, persistently ; then 
msure to come. It is not 
, but how you practice it, 
in quick results! Students 
ight viewpoint.’ Sometimes 


followed pecrsistently, is worth 


ractical Lessons in Hand Culture 


By the Noted Liszt Pupil and Exponent 
CARL V. LACHMUND 


him that he accepted her, without sending 
her first to one of his Vorbereiters (pre- 
paratory assistants). At the appointed 
lesson he simply gave her view-points on 
piano playing, and finally he told her what 
piece to bring the next time. Rather in- 
dignant, she told a fellow pupil that she 
had placed the substantial fee on the piano, 
as customary, but he had not even asked 
her to play; he had merely talked to her. 
This came to his ears, and at the next les- 
son he said to her: “My dear young lady, 
bear in mind that the lesson I gave you last 
week is the most valuable one you will 
have from me—provided you are keen to 
follow up the various viewpoints I ex- 
plained to you.”’ Z 

“No, I have not yet done any teaching,” 
said my demure visitor in answer to the 
question. 


The Young Teacher’s Pet 
66 HAT IS WELL,” I retorted, “for 

young teachers too readily dote on 
pet notions they regard as oracular, and 
this hampers their progress into broader 
fields. Some time ago a western teacher 
wrote that she wished to take a course ‘to 
brush up her technic.” What she really 
needed was brushing up mentally, and I 
felt tempted to write her that a vacuum 
cleaner might be the appropriate imple- 
ment for the purpose.” 

“T hope I shall not give you any cause 
to have such thoughts of me,” laughingly 
retorted my new pupil. 

“Do not fear; I may sometimes make 
use of metaphor, but such figurative tall 
is never intended to be sarcastic; and you 
will understand the point more quickly than 


through lengthy explanations Liszt 
taught much by metaphor; Leschetizky 
once told a young lady that she ‘played 


like a cow.’ The pupil concluded that she 
was not in training for dairy purposes 
and—perhaps_ wisely — discontinued _ her 
lessons.” 

Having arranged a lesson hour for the 
morning following, Miss Demure departed, 
assuring me that she, too, had already 
gained some valuable “viewpoints.” 


The Lesson on Hand Culture 
ISS DEMURE appeared, promptly, 
at the appointed hour. She was 
asked to impress upon her memory the fol- 
lowing simple, but important regulations; 
and these hold good for practically all of 
the exercises given in this course. 

1. Do not take more than two (or at 
most three). of the exercises at a time. 
Practice each from three to six times, 
with cach hand separately. At the end of 
a week change to the next key, and con- 
tinue to change each week until you have 
gone through all of the keys. Professional 
pupils, who can do this twice a day, may 
change to the next key twice a week. 

2. Practice an exercise several times 
slowly first, two notes to a count (metro- 
nome at about 80), then several times, 
gradually faster, and finally very fast. 
But unless you can do it with a full, large 
tone, it is useless to practice very rapidly. 
Continue slower, until your fingers have 
gained more strength. Even after you can 
play an exercise fast, always begin the 
daily practice by playing it slowly, several 
times, first. Always press very hard! Bear 
in mind: Rapidity can come only from as- 
surance, asSurance from strength, and 
strength, only from much slow, deep pres- 
sure practice. Always count aloud; the 


fingers will respond with 
greater precision, and will 
acquire strength in shorter 
time. 

3. The Position: Do not 
sit far back on the chair; 
sit well forward; this gives 
freedom to the arms, and 
relieves the spine, hence 
you will not tire so quickly, 
and the feet can work the 
pedals more easily. Keep 
the feet near the pedals. 

4, Sit upright, as when 
riding horseback, and hold 
the head’ erect. 

5. Many pupils sit too 
high. This causes a harsh 
touch; while sitting too 
low weakens the tone qual- 
ity. Adjust the stool so 
that your arms will be on a 
level line with the top of the hand. 

6. To position of the 
hand; Stretch the fingers out straight ; 
now draw the finger tips, 
until well curved; 
keys. 
trude, 


obtain «correct 
slowly, down 
now place them on the 
Do not permit the knuckles to pro- 
nor crunch them down; the hand 
should be well rounded, yet appear table- 
like. Do not hold the thumb so low that 
it lies flat; this is a general fault. The 
thumb should be at an angle of 45 degrees 
from the key. Shape your hand _ position 
in this manner several times a day. Re- 
member, the position will not stay as it is; 
it will either get better, or it will deterio- 
rate. It will get better only if you do this 
several times a day, and do it for weeks 
to come. 

7. Never permit any joint to kink in- 
ward, nor allow the finger to- stiffen out, 
cramplike; weak fingers will do this. If 
fingers are very weak, one should not press 
too hard, until they have grown stronger. 

8. The Touch. Impress on your mind 
these very important terms: The Pressure 
touch; the Weighty touch; the Clinging 
touch. This tri-unity will develop a large, 
healthy tone, if persistently observed. 

9. One should not strike, but always 
press the finger down. : 

10. If your fingers cannot lift freely (at 
a good angle) fold your hands and force 
them back, first with one, then with the 
other hand. When practicing, lift them 
well. But if your fingers naturally lift 
easily, do not particularly try to lift them. 
The pressure touch, finally, is the more im- 
portant. 

11. As you drop a finger on the key, 
follow it with a deep pressure, and with 
this, pull the finger tip slightly toward 
you; at the same instant give a lifting 
pressure to the wrist, which should show 
“resistance” (weight)—then “relaxation.” 
To acquire “wrist consciousness,” move 
the wrist up and down several times as you 
practice. A rich tone quality depends 
largely on this wrist consciousness. 

12. Always “listen,” and criticize the tone 
quality you are producing. Teach your 
ears how to think. They will soon learn 
to be helpful teachers. 

The Eighteen Cardinal Exercises: 

Piano Technic can be narrowed down to 
Scale, Arpeggio and Wrist work. These 
fundamentals, concisely applied, form the 
quintessence of these exercises, which ac- 
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counts for their economic efficacy, and that 
the limited number, when practiced with 
alert adherence to instructions, will provide 
ample material for two years’ progressive 
self-study. 


Bx Right Hand 


égltirhcee ee 


etc. 


Left Hand_ 
> > 


Jo not be deceived by the apparent sim- 
plicity of this exercise. To play it with 
deep pressure, evenly, and finally rapidly, 
without stumbling, will tax even a much 
advanced player, and it will benefit such a 
one, as much as it will a beginner. 

Now, play it, please. 

No; that is too fast; and you did not 
play very evenly. Try again. 

No; you did not count aloud—aend you 


joggle your hand. Again, please. 


Now, press—press harder, on every 
finger. 
Such are the remarks I have to make 


to every pupil at the start. 


that 


Exercise No. 2 1s of several 
will develop the weak 4th and 5th fingers, 


which must be the constant aim of every 


one 
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ambitious piano student. Watch the 
thumb; keep it extended, and always well 
over the keys. Watch the legato in passing 
from one group to the next. 

Necessarily this lesson is devoted largely 
to general directions, and to “viewpoints,” 


which are essential for all of the exercises, 
and which the student should re-read from 
time to time, to impress them Jastingly on 
his memory. .The next lesson will give the 
sixteen other studies, 
structions for all. 


Article 


and cover the in- 
dent’s playing? 


Little Life Stories of Great Masters 


Biographies in Catechism Form 


By Mary Schmitz 


Self-test Questions on Mr. Lachmund’s 


1. Where is the seat of Technic? 
2. What are the usual defects in a stu- ‘5, 


3. How may figurati 
in teaching ? 

4. What is the best bodj 
playing the ptano? 
What three sl of 
effective? 


(In Response to a Definite Demand, a Series of These Little Biographies Has Been Republished in Book Form) 


1. Q. Tell something of Edward MacDowell’s an- 
cestry. 

A. Alexander MacDowell, his grandfather, and Sarah 
Thompson MacDowell, his grandmother, were both born 
in Ireland, of Scotch-Irish parents, but came to America 
early in the last century. His mother Frances M. Knapp, 
was an American lady of English descent; his father, a 
New York business man. 

2. Q. Where and when was 
born? 

A. In New York City, December 18, 1861. 

3. Q. Was MacDowell encouraged by his parents in 
his study of music? 

A. MacDowell's grandparents were Quakers; and 
when the composer's father showed a fine talent for 
drawing it was repressed as much as possible. But Ed- 
ward was encouraged by both father and mother in his 
talent for drawing and music. 

4. Q. Tell something about Edward MacDowell’s abil- 
ity in poetry and drawing. 

A. MacDowell made many attempts at poetry when he 
was quite young; and in later years his poems were so 
numerous and melodious that they were collected and 
published after MacDowell’s death. He was very talented 
in drawing and often decorated his music books with 
clever sketches. One day in a music class he sketched 
the portrait of the instructor. He was caught at the 
work and the teacher carried the sketch to a famous 
teacher of art who begged MacDowell’s mother to let 
him give the boy three years’ instruction without cost to 
her. But the mother decided for a musical career for 
her son. 

5. Q. Who were MacDowell’s first teachers in music? 

A. Mr. Juan Buitrago, a South American pianist, was 
us first teacher. Afterwards he studicd with the famous 
Venezuelan pianist, Teresa Carreno, who had gone to 
New York when she was a little girl. 

6. Q. When did MacDowell go to Europe to continue 
his musical studies? 

A. In 1876, when he was fifteen years old, he, accom- 
panied by his mother, went to Paris. He easily passed 
the examinations and was admitted to the conservatory 
and became the pupil of Marmontel, in piano, and Savard, 
in theory. 

7. Q. Whom did he have as classmate in the Paris 
Conservatoire? 

A. Claude Debussy, the eminent French composer. 

8. Q: Why did he leave the Paris Conservatoire? 

A. In 1878 MacDowell heard Nicholas Rubinstein play 
the Tschaikowsky “Concerto in B-flat Minor.’ He was 
amazed at the performance and concluded that if he 
desired to reach similar results he would have to employ 
different methods than those in use at the Paris Con- 
servatotre at that time. 

9. Q. Where did he go after leaving Paris? 

A. After a short time at the Stuttgart Conservatory 
he went to Frankfort-on-Main. 


Edward MacDowell 


Edward MacDowell 
(1861-1908) 


10. Q. With whom did MacDowell study at Frankfort? 

A. Raff was his teacher in composition and Carl Hey- 
mann in piano playing. Heymann was so impressed by 
MacDowéell’s greatness as a teacher that, when necessary 
that he resign, he recommended MacDowell as as suc- 
cessor. But as MacDowell was very young and an alien, 
he was denied the position. 

11. Q. What conservatory appointed MacDowell head 
piano teacher? 

A. The Darmstadt Conservatory, where he taught 
forty hours a week. He found it pleasanter to lve at 
Frankfort and rode daily to the smaller city. During the 
long rides he studied German, French and English liter- 
ature. 

12. Q. When did MacDowell visit Liszt? 

A. In 1882 MacDowell visited Lisst and played his 
first piano concerto for him. Eugene D’Albert played 
the second primo part. This concerto was dedicated to 
Liszt in appreciation of Lisst’s kindness to MacDowell. 

13. QO. How did Liszt show his interest in MacDowell? 

A. Lisst insisted on having MacDowell’s “First Mod- 
ern Suite” given at the Allgemeiner deutcher Verein Con- 
vention, held at Ziirich. MacDowell played it with great 
success, The following year Liszt again helped him by 
securing the publication of both the “First Modern Suite’ 
and the “Second Modern Suite,” by Breitkopf and Hartel 
in Leipzig. 

14. Q. When and whom did MacDowell marry? 

A. In 1884 MacDowell returned to America and mar- 
ried Miss Marian Nevins, of Waterford, Conn. Miss 
Nevins had been a pupil of MacDowell in Europe. After 
a month in America MacDowell returned to Europe with 
his bride. 

15. Q. When did MacDowell return to America for 
a permanent residence? 

A. In 1888, after several years of residence in Wies- 
baden, where he wrote many of his less known works, 
he returned to Boston. Here pupils flocked to him in 
great numbers, and his orchestral works were performed 
by the leading orchestras. He made many appearances 
in recitals and with the Kneisel Quartette. 

16. Q. When did the New York public first realize 
the genius of our American master? 

A, In 1894 MacDowell played his “Second Concerto” 
for piano with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Anton Seidl. All the critics were unanimous in 
their praise and found that at last America had a great 
master whose works were on a par with the great com- 
posers of other lands. 

17. Q. When did MacDowell accept the position at 
Columbia University and what did he set himself to do 
there for the cause of music? 

A. Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Ludlow endowed the chair of 
music at Columbia University with a fund of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Edward MacDowell was 
offered the position as Professor of Music. He set him- 
self the task: 1. “To teach music scientifically and techni- 


cally, to train teachers who shall be com 
and compose.” 2. “To teach music his 
thetically, as an element of liberal cultur 

18. QO. What compositions were writt 
teaching at Columbia University? 

A, The famous “Norse Sonata” an 
Sonata” for piano solo, and the “Sea Pi 
among his greatest works. 

19. O. Tell something about the Ma 
home at Peterboro, New Hampshire. — 

A. When the composer first went t 
versity he bought a New Hampshire f 
of fifty acres of forest land and fiftee 
farm land. On it were a fine old house 
buildings. There in a log cabin in the 
most of his later compositions. 

20. Q. What was the cause of the sad 
the greatest of American masters? 
A. The great strain of work at Co 
with private teaching and composition, cau. 
of the great brain. He resigned from Co 
but instead of resting he undertook more ' 
the signs of the decay of the magnificen 
noticed. In January of 1908, when just rea 
Edward MacDowell, beloved American ci 

on to his rest. 

21. Q. Where is MacDowell buried? — 
A. At Peterboro, New Hampshire. O 
on the crest of the hill, not far from the 
where so many of his splendid musical 
written down, are the lines he wrote as ( 
last composition, “From a Log Cabin.” — 
“A house of dreams untold a 
It looks out over the whispering | re 
And faces the setting sun.” a 

22. Q. How does MacDowell rank as a 

A. By many he is ranked with the gre 
ers—Schubert, Franz, and Grieg. “In the 
Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,’ “The 
inspiration and a highly cultivated taste 
ground for the poet’s thought. 

23. QO. Name some of his shorter pia 
A, “Witches’ Dance;’ “Shadow Dan 
Rose,’ “Scottish Tone Picture.” r 
24 QO. What composition was inspire 
taken in Indian music? a 
A. The “Indian Sutte’ for orchestra. 
25. Q. What is the object of the M 

rial Association? 

A. To perpetuate the memory of MacD 
helpful manner than a@ monument im St 
Here at Peterboro “people of approved t 
the purpose of the special creative worl 
stated period to carry out their ideas.” M 
from the proceeds of her lecture-recitals 
uted many thousands of dollars to the ent 


Why Every Child Should Have a Musical Training 


Prize Essay Contest. 


This great prize contest open to all readers of “The Etude” closes 


on December thirty-first at five P. M. 
page 794 of this issue. 


It is described briefly on 
No subject is of greater interest to the musical 
home, to the conservatory, to the private teacher of music, to the music 


prizes in all. 


Prizes Aggregating $270.00 in Value 


club leader or to the music supervisors of our public schools. Ai 
a great many compositions have been received as there are twet 
The competition is the most interesting one @ 
augurated by “The Etude Music Magazine.” i 
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HAS BEEN described as 
yniversal language of all civ- 
| nations. It is a question 
should not include so-called 
nes as well, for they certainly 
of their own, which appeals 
auch as ours does to us, 

is so universal, it is by no 
orm. Different composers, 
ying identical musical sounds, 
ress themselves in identical 
nore than different authors do, 
ig the same language, say it 
from one another. Shakes- 
ot say “good day, it’s a fine 
1 quite the same words as 
id, nor will Dickens say it 
ongfellow. And so it comes 
though Mozart may have in- 
convey something very like 
aad to say, he conveyed it in 
r, which was not Bach’s; and 
1 differs from Beethoven, 
both wrote synfphonies. To 
se personal methods as ‘“‘man- 
using too strong a term, but 
slight peculiarities exist, is 
true. 


syncrasies of Notation 


{S NOT only in their modes 
tessing themselves that the 
2r—some of them carry their 
s into their notation: Schu- 
istance, is unmistakably Schu- 
he marks “ped.” at the com- 
f a piece. In other composers 
ction signifies “use the pedal 
does not mean that with him. 
ase the pedal in the course of 
thich is quite a different thing. 
vague and decidedly mislead- 
a, and, moreover, quite un- 
yw any pianist sufficiently ad- 
Jay Schumann at all, would 
l at his own discretion, with- 
the composer’s indication. 
is recorded of him be true, 
vas unaccountably fond of the 
ur of the pedal, and did not 
do, at the muddle of conflict- 
2s which non-intermittent ped- 
ves. It is lucky for the world 
ais personal fad, he did not 
pianist in public; for, had he 
-eputation as a composer might 
fashion for this olla podrida 
discords, thereby adding an- 
ace to those which many a 
‘ert visitor already has to en- 
‘music has _ providentially 
through the discerning hands 
who knew better than to pre- 
his injudicious instructions. 


imann’s ‘‘Soft’’ Pedal 


NN did not confine his affec- 
the “loud” pedal. He appears 
{an equal penchant for the 
In no other composer of his 
‘We find such frequent use of 
In older masters its total 
ccounted for by the fact that 
in their days, been invented. 
age!) But Mendelssohn, 
Liszt were his contemporaries, 
ges are almost entirely free 
ne likes to think that Schu- 
may have been so constructed 
unconscious of the ridiculous 
effect that wna corda creates. 
‘e simply desired the passage 
ted extremely piano, without 
deteriorated tone-quality which 
H produces. 
: 


Queer Notation 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 


To the question: “What can be’ worse 
than a flute solo?” we have all heard the 
witty answer: “A piece for two flutes.” 
Equally so is the miserable tinkle of una 
corda intensified by the addition of the 
other pedal. The two in combination add 
insult to injury, and we may be thankful 
that, with his constant direction to use one 
pedal or the other, Schumann mercifully 
spared us the additional torture of both 
together. - 

Another peculiarity in Schumann’s no- 
tation is his use, in many places, of the 
words Aus der Ferne to describe a “from 
afar” effect. How a pianist playing in 
New York is to make his music have a 
Boston quality, would puzzle a Paderewski 
as much as it would the writer of these 
lines. Probably the direction can be suf- 
ficiently followed by playing the passage 
with extra light touch, leaving the ques- 
tion of mileage to the imagination of the 
hearer. It is but one of several far- 
fetched expressions in which Schumann 
permitted himself to indulge—a good deal 
of that nonsense about the “David's 


bundler” marching against the “Philistines” 
is easily explained as the exuberant ebul- 
lition of an unbalanced mind. 


Chopin’s ‘‘M. V.” 

HOPIN has the habit of frequently 

marking “m. v.” in his music. He 
uses these letters as the abbreviation of the 
Italian words mezzo voce, which literally 
translated mean “half voice,’ and stand 
for “in an undertone.” Applied to piano- 
forte music it is ludicrously out of place, 
though common enough in vocal music. 
Why he chose it as a substitute for the or- 
dinary “piano” would be difficult to tell. 
He is known to have been an admirer of 
Bellini, then the idol of Italian opera wor- 
shippers; so perhaps, as an indirect com- 
pliment to that composer and his nation- 
ality, he adopted it, thinking that “piano” 
was no longer Italian enough for his pur- 
pose, having become so international. Be 
this as it may, the Irish music teacher was 
not wanting in the national wit of his 
country, when, in explaining to a pupil 
that m. d. meant right hand, and m, s. 


PROFESSOR FRANCESCO BERGER 


Certainly one of the most astonishing personalities in the field of music 
is Professor Francesco Berger, of London, whose articles upon various 
phases of music continually appear in leading publications abroad and in 


“The Etude Music Magazine.” 


Professor Berger was born in London 


over ninety-two years ago. Despite his generous years, he is still actively 
engaged in teaching in London and is very vigorous, as the youthful spirit 


of his articles indicates. 


and Dreyschock well. 
Civil War in the United States. 


Among his teachers were Moritz Hauptmann 
(1792-1868) and Louis Plaidy (1810-1874). 
He started teaching in London long before the 
One of his most intimate friends was 


He knew Moscheles, David 


Charles Dickens, for whom Professor Berger wrote much incidental music 
to accompany the dramatic events in which Dickens was always interested. 
In 1886 Professor Berger became a member of the faculty of the Royal 
College of Music and in 1887 also a member of the faculty of the Guildhall 
College of Music. He has given numerous tours as a pianist, written num- 
bers of successful songs and pianoforte pieces, and has recently published 
an excellent set of little pieces for the left hand. Professor Berger looks 


out upon the world through optimistic eyes and with a warm heart. 


On 


the following pages we present one of his recent letters to the editor of 
“The Etude” as an evidence of his virile penmanship. 
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meant left, he added that m. wv. meant 
whichever you please. 

Besides this fad, Chopin was guilty of a 
far more serious one in his notation; for 
when in the course of a piece he has 
wandered far from its original tonality, 
he does not remove the early signature 
and substitute the new one, but retains the 
old, and is thereby under the necessity of 
employing heaps of “accidentals” (mostly 
“naturals”) which crowd the measure on 
paper, and whose multiplicity is bewilder- 
ing to the performer. Suppose the com- 
position to have begun in F-sharp major, 
and to have modulated into G minor, the 
quickest way to call attention to this 
would be to alter the signature from six 
sharps to two flats, and that is precisely 
what he does not do. Consequently every 
F, C, G, D, A, and E that occurs has to 
be separately contradicted by a “natural,” 
and every B and E has to be separately 
marked as flattened. It is a laborious 
process, responsible for many false tones 
and much bad language. 


Raff's Invention 


AFF HAS NOT inaptly been styled 

the Balfe of the pianoforte. His 
abundant facility and unvarying tuneful- 
ness justify the description. He could 
pour out music in any form almost as read- 
ily as Mozart, and had he been gifted with 
only an ounce more genius, his other 
qualities would have been sufficient to 
rank him among the great ones. Lacking 
this modicum of divine fire, he stands in 
the outskirts of, but not within, the temple 
of Apollo’s high priests. Of one merit, 
however, the world’s estimate cannot de- 
prive him. He invented a mark of: his own 
to signify the sudden (not gradual) cessa- 
tion of crescendo, by drawing a little ver- 
tical line at the close of the foote of the 
usual sign, thus —=—. My design resem- 
bles a slice of cake, not altogether out of 
keeping with what leads to forte (for 
tea!) 

He and von Biilow, and a few others, 
employ the word quasi in a wrong sense. 
In its original Italian it means “almost,” 
not “like,” which they imply, and therefore 
it is difficult to realize how one can play 
quasi tromba (almost trumpet), or quasi 
timpani (almost kettle-drum). The mu- 
sic may imitate the notes of these instru- 
ments, but surely no pianist can be ex- 
pected to play like a trumpet or a drum. 
If it be desirable to tell the performer 
what his music is intended to represent, 
we shall soon find such annotations as 
“like the wind,” or “like a horse,” or “like 
a cradle,” or “like a gondola,” or a “sun- 
stroke,” or an “aeroplane,” or a “cricket 
match.” 

On several occasions and in various 
places I have protested against the in- 
creasing practice in music notation of in- 
troducing other languages than Italian. 
Rightly or wrongly this language has for 
centuries been the accepted medium by 
which composers of all nationalities have 
communicated to performers how they 
wished their music to be rendered, so that 
music students had but to acquaint them- 
selves with a few Italian words to know 
what to do. My own “vocabulary in 
four languages” gives: the equivalent of 
Italian expressions in English, French, 
and German. But if the music student, 
in addition to these, has to be familiar 
with Dutch, Spanish, Russian and Scandi- 
navian, he will have but little time left 
for his music, and will probably end by 
disregarding printed directions altogether. 
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The Careless Old Masters 


N THE OLDER editions of the classic 

masters we often find that they were 
very careless in their notation. They did 
not trouble to show by up or down turned 
stems whether the right or the left hand 
should -be employed; their “ornaments” 
were frequently incorrectly given; and re- 


peats, and “da capos” were left to the 
discretion of the player, instead of being 
determined by the composer. Modern 


editions of the older masters are in most 
cases far superior when supplied by ac- 
credited editors. But I am sorry to note 
in them a tendency to extend the value of 
an “accidental” into the following meas- 
ure or even beyond. This is in direct oppo- 
sition to an elementary rule in musical 
notation, which distinctly lays it down that 
the influence of an accidental is limited to 
the measure in which it occurs. If a piece 
is in G-major, and a strong C-sharp oc- 
curs in the fifth measure, you have no 
right to play C-sharp in measure six un- 
less the sharp is again marked. If this 
has not been done the note C has reverted 
to its original natural condition. The in- 
sertion of a. ‘natural’ to mark this re- 
version is a precautionary measure which 
every careful player should resent. 

It is well for us that so much of what 
the older masters wrote was so lastingly 
good when created that it has survived 
mis-interpretation, mis-printing, and mis- 
naming, to this day. And it is fortunate, 
too, that, though an inferior composition 
needs exquisite rendering to make it at all 
acceptable, a true masterpiece will bear 
inferior performance and yet charm and 
delight. The law of compensation is a 
blessed one. 


Self-test Questions on Mr. Berger’s Article 


1. In what way did Schiwnann 
unusual use of the pedals? 

2. What peculiar marking did Chopin 
favor, and was he apt in its use? 

3. What limitation kept Raff from 
bemg “one of the elect?” 

4. What general rule should be ap- 
plied in the writing and application of ac- 
cidentals? 

5. in what particular ways were ihe 
older masters careless in their notation ? 


make 


Aids to Sight Reading 


By Dorothy Bushell 


WHEN a student is undertaking the study 
ot a fresh composition, instead of letting 
him try over the right hand first and then 
the left, as is the usual manner, try letting 
him play the left hand at sight while the 
right-hand melody is being played by the 
teacher who also counts the time for him: 
It will be found that he reads much more 
quickly in his anxiety to keep up with the 
right-hand part. Moreover he grasps the 
whole meaning of the piece, and gets the 
rhythm at once. 

This “duet” form of practicing a new 
piece is very appealing to young students. 
A new piece is always welcomed for the 
chance it gives to play duets. It is espe- 
cially valuable to more advanced pupils 
who take a pride in quick sight-réading. 
With these it is well for the teacher to 
keep going, disregarding the pupils mis- 
takes, and, by counting aloud, compel him 
to follow every note. Where he stumbles 
or misses a beat, let him pick it up as soon 
as he can, the object being to focus the 
pupil’s attention. .This method develops 
concentration better than anything else and 
also creates a desire on the part of the 
student to be able to read quickly. 

It has been said that “the study of music 
is four-fifths brains and one-firth fingers.;” 
there is no greater proof of this than the 
cultivation of sight reading in this manner. 


Well Done 


By Patricia Rayburn 


“Even when a thing seems to be well 
done, it can always be improved upon.” 

A teacher remarked the other day— 
“Have you been playing your Prelude very 
often?” 


Her pupil glanced up; “Oh, yes, several 


times.” 
“Have you practiced it lately ?” 
“Practiced it? Why, no. I know it. 


That isn’t necessary.” 

“My dear, it is necessary. Your Prelude 
is one of the best pieces of music in its 
class atid is therefore worthy of a perfect 
performance. It is a number into which you 
must grow. I expect you to continue prac- 


ticing and working on that selection, not 
stipulating any time when you may lay it 
aside permanently.” 

The pupil stared in 
“But — 

“You may practice, now and then, that 
Prelude for ten years, and still not play it 
as well as it can be played. 

“Dig out the best of your old numbers 
every now and then, and practice them 
again, using the big tone, and trying new 
effects. And remember this: never drop a 
worth-while composition, for its interpre- 
tation can always be improved. No artist 
has ever yet reached perfection.” 
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An Autograph Letter Recently Received from Professor Berger 


The Saxophone Family 


“Tre saxophone is no youth,’ remarks 
Henry Osgood in The American Mercury. 
“Ingenious Adolfe Sax invented it about 
1840; in 1844 a forgotten Parisian com- 
poser named Kastner introduced it into one 
of his long-forgotten operas; in 1845 it 
was officially adopted for French military 
bands. It was then something quite new, 
a brass instrument played with a reed. 
Before that all reed instruments were of 
wood. There are seven members of the 
family ranging from the sopranino down 
to the contrabass, though very few of the 
latter are now in existence, owing to their 
unwieldiness and the necessity of having a 
superhuman pair of lungs to play one. 

“The sopranino can climb up to the 
second G-flat above the treble clef; the 
baritone (the average orchestra has no 
lower bass) can drop down to D below the 
bass clef. There is plenty of room ‘to 
write for them. They grow bigger accord- 
ing to the depth of their voices. What 


you see ordinarily when there are three 
players are two alto saxophones and a 
tenor; if there is a quartet, the fourth is a 
baritone. They all have bent-back mouth- 
pieces and bells doubling back and up and 
out. When one or more of the players 
suddenly changes to a straight instrument, 
it is a soprano, and if there is one straight 
one about half as long as the others, that 
is little sopranino. They are all transpos- 
ing instruments; that is, they sound a note 
quite different from the one actually 
written. 

“Until the days of jazz there was prac- 
tically no virtuoso saxophone technic be- 
cause none was called for. In military 
bands (Sousa has carried a quartet for 


‘years) they wander quietly and unobtru- 


sively about, filling in and enriching the 
harmonic background. Meyerbeer, Bizet, 


’Massenet and Thomas all employed them 


as solo instruments, though making no 
great technical demands on them.” 


“It 1s a poor use of liberty which sub- 
stitutes for art a new form of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.” —Str W. H. Hapovw. 


“Try to make some slight variation in 
the registration of each hymn during a 
service.’—G. B. NEvin. 


Simple Suggestions 
Teacher of Sma! 
By Helen Tyle 

I. Do not neglect dey 
hand along with the rig 
make this mistake, althoy 
left muscles are harder to 
urally weaker. 
II. Study each child’s 
its special likes and intere 
the first pieces, be guide 
edge. The title means m 
and pieces of technical | 
can usually be found. 
III. Do not make the 
notes dry and too “se 
black-board and class 
are more satisfactory and 
busy teacher. 
IV. Use the following | 8 
see how many words ea 
can be formed by the sta 
same time placing the let 
the proper lines and spac 


lf 


V. Never discourage a 
correction, impatience, and 
its efforts will utterly ruin 
teacher with a child. 

VI. Do not give too | 
tired child will not acco 
Frequent lessons of short d d 
for beginners, 

VII. Strive to help all 
such poise, that they wil) 
to know “stage-fright !” 
every opportunity to play 
by gaining ease and nerve 

VIII. Use some syste 
them for promptness, — 
hours, clean hands and w 
as well as for good lesson 

1X. Make it a point to. 
the parents, and to comm 
‘phone or, if possible, a ho 
time during the term, — 
child’s home may change 
tude to that pupil; and | 
dren of this day a teache 
thing of psychologist. 

X. See that a child is 
fore starting a lesson. 
hands, a tight collar or sl 
cne and make a good | 

XI. If teaching at hom 
where it will not be int 
least confusion distracts a ¢ 
os before it can concentr 

f the lesson time is wasted. 


The Long Va 


By Florence Belle 


WHeEN the beginner — 
studying for three or four 
stretch he forgets practi 
has learned. Likewise tl 
moderately advanced los 
rapidly. Even a fully m 
notices the difference whe 
for that length of time. 

The difficult work of a 
ing hands to play and 
to think and ears to hea 
wasted in many cases. If 
dents would only realize t 
ular practice that count 
engaged in day after day 
they would arrange thei 
differently. a 

We all need vacations. 
air, new faces, new Si 
are essential; but the 1 
does more harm than got 
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‘The Drum Major 


. The First of a Series of Two Articles on the Drum Major in the Military Band 


, FOREWORD 


e various signals to be uscd by the drum major have never been fully covered by 
ining regulations issucd by the United States mititary authoritics. These are 
matter of tradition than of printed regulation and, as might be expected, have 
yjeeted to cxtremcly varied interpretations at the hands of individual drum majors 
army and civilian Lands. BLacept where noted, all signals conform to drill and 
1 regulations as issued by the government or to those acccptcd as traditional by 
sters throughout the service. The following additional pcints should be kept 


drawings (with a few exceptions) show the drum major as the band members see 
, they being the ones to interpret his signals. 


drawings (with a few exceptions) show the drum major in the position of giving 
preparatory command, the arrows showing the motion during the brief interval 
sing as “warning” and dotted lines the command of execution. 


» signal commands are arranged roughly in the order of their probable appearance 
‘aking out a band for a parade. 


1. ASSEMBLE 


S signal is given to assemble the 
nd. The drum major goes to the 
elected, blows his whistle and 
the baton, as illustrated, to call 
r the musicians. The band falls 


‘ollows : 

ui. repre- D.M. 

he dum OOOOOw.. 
r, who 

facing the OOOOO 
feo oooog 
rrant of- 

bandmas- QOoOOg 
ad. each 

yndman. OOOOO 
c<act plac- 


the various instruments is some- 
~matter of choice. The band- 
stands on a line with the front 
or line of men placed side by 
In a band with five in a rank 
um major marches directly in 
> of the middle “file” or line of 
nged one behind the other. The 
between ranks (from back to 
is two paces, or 60 inches. The 
between files (arm to arm) is 


1. ASSEMBLE 


no command of execution. 
to be used as little as possible. 


There is no preparatory command, and 
The whistle is 
Lt. is*a. 


: _ By J. BEACH CRAGUN, A.B., MUS.B. 


Mr. Cragun, a graduate of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and of Columbia School of Music, 
Chicago, is a trained writer and instructor as 
well as an experienced bandmaster. He was for 
nine years instructor in music at the University 
of Chicago dnd is now the head of the Cragun 
Nchool of Music, Chicago, a school specializing 
in band and orchestra training. He is well 
known as a composer, his published works in- 
cluding a four volume method for saxophone, the 
jirst published concerto for that instrument, and 
many recital pieces in the smaller forms. 


The military band is one of the fields in which 
Mr. Cragun may be recognized as an authority. 
Following are some of the bands of which he is 
or has been bandmaster: Oberlin College, Spear- 
fish (SN. D.) State Normal, North Central Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, 122nd Field Artillery, 
24th Field Artillery, Mountjoie Commandery, 
Englewood Commandery, Bloom Township High 
Nchool and Chicago Heights Elementary Schools. 
Eprrox’s Norn, 


3. PLAY (Standing, without moving 


forward) 


5 Russ drum major faces the band, 
right arm and baton extended high 
enough for the back ranks to under- 
stand the order. He now is in the 
position which issues the preparatory 
command, “Play.” It is by all means 
advisable to observe the “warning” in- 
dicated by the arrows in the illustra- 
tion. Some such “warning” is essential 
to any good conducting, especially in 
the playing of the first note of a com- 
position. This “warning” is not called 
for in army regulations, but is extreme- 
ly practical. No conductor starts off an 
orchestra without some slight motion of 
the baton serving in this direction. It 
is equally necessary in the case of the 
drum major. 

The drum major then beats time for 
the band alternating the two positions 
illustrated, the dotted line position co- 
inciding with the main pulses of the 
music (or the first of each measure in 
ordinary marches in quickstep time.) 

The motions used must be definite 
ones, especially the ‘down beats,’ and 


ce signal of warning necessary in “As- must come to a definite ‘‘stop” at the 
nants semble” and “Countermarch,”’ but to be bottom of the motio whic xact 
n players are assembled, the drum Veta’ as Phikcduentitteaa, possible etal n, at h exa 


orders “Right—Dress.”’ He then 
3 the alignment of the band (if 
ty) by each rank and file sep- 

After this is done, he takes 
te at the head of the band, stand- 
attention, facing forward, as 
in Fig, 2. 


other times. 


son, drum major, 2nd. Infantry 


appreciation for suggestions.) 


)TANDING AT ATTENTION 


RONT instead of back view is 
own, since the signal involves no 
nd of execution and concerns 
e drum major. The ferrule rests 
‘ground about one inch from the 
‘the tight foot. The left hand 
m the hip, with the thumb to 
tr. This position is used mostly ; 
hile the band is standing at at- 
, teady to play or move forward 
er; (2) while the band is play- 
anding in march formation, un- 
2 baton of the band leader; (3) 
he band is being inspected. 

decorative tassels of the cord on 
ton should be so fastened that 
9 not drag on the ground when 
4m major assumes this position. 
military drum major is not made 
orative as is the case, often, in 
litary organizations. In the lat- 
may be uniformed exactly as the 
aembers of the band, while some 


2. STANDING AT ATTENTION 


3 : There is no preparatory command, 

- the uniform cap to the bear- and no command of execution. Heels to- 

shako” shown in this picture. gether, feet forming an angle of: forty- 
4 


five degrees. 
shoulders square, 
chin drawn in. 

on the heels and balls of the feet. 
front. 


band leaders or organizations 
add to the gay appearance of 
y the use of a complete drum 
tit such as is shown here. 


uniform, ) 


(Posed for by Corp. H. L. B. Her- 
Band, Fort 
Sheridan, to whom the author wishes to express 


Body erect, chest lifted and 

with head erect. and 
Weight resting equally 
Eyes 
(Wallace Meidell, drum major of Bloom 
Township High School, posed for pictures in this 


point is to come the pulse in the music. 
Musicians find it almost impossible to 
follow any conductor without a definite 
down beat. 7 


4. CEASE PLAYING (Band 
standing still) 


O NOT use the whistle unless nec- 

essary. The left and right swings 
of the baton should serve as sufficient 
warning to make possible an effective 
stopping of the music either at the end 
of the composition or at any time called 
for by the situation at hand. Only the 
well trained band is able to stop in 
clean cut fashion with, possibly, a little 
extra “punch” on the last note, and at 
any time the drum major may desire. 
The somewhat elaborate warning sig- 
nals shown in the illustration will prove 
a tremendous help in this. direction. 
They are not called for by the training 
regulations of the United States Gov- 
ernment, but are traditional and in wide 
spread use among army and civilian 
bands. 

When the band does not play to the 
end of the composition, the musical ef- 
fect is far better if the drum major 
stops the band on the first or main 
pulse of some measure in the music. If 
his musical training be insufficient to 
insure this, he may be given the cue 
at the proper place by the band leader. 

Many marches end on the first pulse, 
or beat, of the last measure. The drum 
major must familiarize himself with 
all marches to be used by the band, or 
his signals may not coincide with the 
music. 
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J. BEACH CRAGUN 


(Standing without 
forward) 


3. PLAY moving 


Preparatory command: Extend the right 
arm almost to its full length. 


Interval of warning: Give about one 
and one nalf seconds to the motion shown 
in the arrows. 


Command of execution: The arm motion 
comes smartly to a dead stop in the posi- 
tion shown in dotted lines. 


4. CEASE PLAYING (Band standing still) 
Preparatory command: The same as 
SPiay 


Interval of warning: The left and right 
swings of the baton, coinciding with two 
beats of the music. 


Command of execution: The arm comes 
smartly to a dead stop in the position 
shown in dotted lines. 


(Continued on page 782) 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIG 


By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Superintendent of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


‘The Junior High School Chorus 


HE JUNIOR High School idea has 
long been in the minds of educators 
with a vision. Experiments were 

made to supply the need of a type of 
education which would bridge over the 
gap between elementary and higher educa- 
tion. The pupil is going from the elemen- 
tary school to the high school was faced 
with the problem of adjusting himself to 
an academic atmosphere which was _ not 
altogether sympathetic to his needs. In 
so doing he was often the unfortunate 
victim of the clashing ideas of elemen- 
tary and higher education. 

The pupil who could not quickly Aaiuct 
himself to his new environment soon fell 
behind in his studies and quit in disgust 
at the end of the ninth or Freshman year, 
as it was called. The same pupil may 
have had a good record in the elementary 
school. Educators tried to solve the prob- 
lem from an academic point of view by 
placing the teaching of subjects in the 
upper grades of the elementary schools 
on a departmental basis. This was a big 
move in the right direction, but it did not 
change the attitude of the high schools 
toward the individual needs of the grow- 
ing boys and girls under their care. 

The complexity of modern life has chal- 
lenged educators to meet modern issues in 
life-work and its preparation. They are 
being met by the Junior High School idea. 
I call it an idea because it is not confined 
to the actual work that goes on in the 
school building dignified by the name 
“Junior High School,’ but reaches out 
to the broader aspects of the modern needs 
for training for better citizenship, in all 
school life. It gives not only ethical and 
vocational preparation but also provides a 
background of actual experience in the 
right use of leisure time. 


The Junior High School Chorus 


DROSS appreciate the fact that 

music can and does play an important 
part in developing a happy social school 
life and spirit. The value of chorus or 
massed singing in the assembly and choral 
periods is well recognized in the Junior 
High School. There is no doubt of the 
fact that choral work in large groups is 
most acceptable to the pupils and the 
school principal because of the reaction 
in school spirit and camaraderie. 

The handling of large choral groups 
which do not meet daily creates a prob- 
lem for the music teacher to solve. It 
can be solved and large groups can be 
handled successfully provided that suf- 
ficient help is given to the music teachers. 
The music teacher can reach the individual 
pupils best in small groups, and the organ- 
ization problem is comparable to any other 
class room activity, but the music teacher 
must consider the larger usefulness of 
chorus singing in the life of the school, 
and he must sacrifice some of the more 
intensive teaching of music to the rank 
and file of the Junior High School pupils. 

Elective courses are provided for ninth 
year pupils who are especially interested 
in music; and music clubs are provided 
for all of the pupils who are interested 
in glee club, orchestra, operetta, appre- 
ciation and other music clubs. 


Conducted Monthly 


Part I 


The music teacher can make a happy 
compromise in the choral program by 
meeting the individual classes of a choral 
group separately once a week in the music 
class-room, and later meeting the entire 
group in the auditorium. This plan is 
ideal as it permits both types of work in 
music to be carried on. It is not neces- 
sary to teach all of the vocal parts to the 
small class group. Certain classes can be 
prepared on one or two parts and the 
real part work presented in the auditoritim 
by merely combining the classes. 

Many schools do not provide two 
periods of forty-five minutes each in the 
weekly schedule. Because of housing 
conditions the chorus music often has to 
be presented in the auditorium. Let us 
consider a plan which has proven suc- 
cessful in presenting choral music to large 
groups massed in the auditorium. 


The Progressive Program - 
A pans MODERN Junior High School 


contains classes of mixed pupils in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years of 
school. There are six terms of work 
presented and the grades are numbered, 
7a, 7b, 8a, 8b, 9a, 9b. This calls for six 
programs of music on the basis of one 
for each term of work. The choral groups 
should be kept separate in grade so as to 
miaintain a general program of music of 
progressive difficulty. This is not dif- 
ficult to do in a large school of one thou- 
sand pupils or more, but in the smaller 
school it is necessary to have two periods 
of chorus or more weekly in order to 
keep a progressive program in operation 
for each term of work and still maintain 
the large mass chorus work. 

In the small schoof a different general 
program would have to be presented each 
term for the mass work. The regular 
program could be carried on in part in 
the single class lessons. The average 
Junior High School chorus schedule calls 
for two periods weekly for the seventh 
and eight grade pupils and one period for 
the ninth. The ninth grade pupils who 
are musical and_ sufficiently interested 
should be given an elective chorus of four 
periods weekly. This should count toward 
high school graduation on a laboratory 
basis of two semester hours or points of 
credit. 

The glee club can take care of the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils who wish 
to have special work in choral music. The 
giee club should meet in the club periods 
or seventh periods, This is on an extra- 
curricular basis with no credit. The spe- 
cial chorus or vocal ensemble could com- 
bine with the glee club for regular or 
special work, 


Music of Suitable Vocal Range 
VERY PUPIL should take chorus 
whether he is musical or not. The 

music selected should suit the grade and 
average age of the pupil. The pupils are 
in the early adolescent years and the 
changing voice of the boy presents a real 
problem in planning a program of music 
material. This fact alone presents a strong 
argument for a progressive program of 
material. 


There are many theories advanced for 
the care and treatment of the changing 
voice of the boy. Many of these theories 
fail to consider that we are dealing in 
school with just the average boy who 
enjoys a lot of shouting in his play with 
consequent detriment to his voice. We are 
not dealing with boy choir singers who 
have been trained to sing “treble.” The 
occasional choir singer or the exceptional 
boy-voice can be easily discovered and 
given a suitable voice part. 

In the seventh grade the voice of the 
average boy has not changed, though a 
thickening of the lower tones is in evi- 
dence. This can be easily detected in the 
singing of the school assembly. In unison 
selections of a range from middle “C” to 
two-line “C” the massed effect is rich 
and full and the singing of the boys is 
quite prominent. When the range goes 
beyond the upper “C” the boys drop out 
or “scoop” down an octave lower. This 
gives the grotesque effect of the average 
upper grade assembly singing. “The com- 
fortable range for the changing voices of 
the boys in the Junior High School lies 
well below two-line “C.”  . 

The boys therefore should be assigned 
the alto part in three-part selections for 
unchanged voices and the boys of the 
eighth and ninth years with unchanged 
and changing voices which are alto-tenor 
should sing a part which is similar to a 
tenor part of alto range. Music of com- 
fortable vocal range must be provided for 
all of the pupils, girls and boys. We 
must not forget that the girls’ voices are 
maturing and must be protected from 
extremes in range. About fifty per cent. 
of the boys’ voices are changed in the 
upper eighth and ninth grades. 


Types of Music 

HREE and four part music for 

soprano, alto and baritone or soprano, 
second soprano, alto-tenor (or alto) and 
baritone of limited range should be pro- 
vided for the upper grades. The selec- 
tions should be of short or moderate 
length, fairly easy and melodious. It is 
only in recent years that the need of music 
suitable for Junior High School use has 
received consideration. This need is now 
being supplied and literature covering this 
field is available. 

It is impossible to sing standard four- 
part choruses in their original form. The 
tenor parts are of too extended a range 
and must be revised. This is also true 
of the bass parts. There are two types 
of music to consider, namely, that in which 
the vocal parts can be presented directly 
with the words in a rote-reading fashion 
and that which must be studied intensively 
because of the peculiarities of the voice- 
leading of the parts. 

The first. type is of a contrapuntal 
nature and each voice part is said to be 
a melody. The second type is of a har- 
monic nature which has the melody har- 
monized, whether it lies in the soprano 
part or not. Both types should be used 
and presented accordingly. Unison song 
and two-part material should be used ‘in 
all:.grades,. Three-part songs for un- 
changed voices should be presented in 
grades 7a, 7b and 8a. Three and four- 


Te grades 8b, 9a and 9b, eno 


part songs in which one part 
baritone range should be presen 
grades 8b, 9a and 9b. Songs o 
parts with an optional baritone p 
be presented in grade 8a, sine 


cently stating the fact that a cer 
day School had “uproarious 
Secular educators also hold — 
opinion of “hearty singing.” At 
has had experience with imma’ 
knows that “it takes nine tailors te 
a man” and that it takes many imme 
singers, singing easily and natural 
carry a part in the average 
ditorium. 


a large scale and much commotic 
result from the process. ae 

Decide on a standard scheme of 
ing; that is, one in which all of i e 
can hear at least two other i 
vocal parts beside the one b 
Seat the boys together, either in th 
seats of the auditorium where 


right hand. It is well to alter 
first and second division of 
voices in order to give all of t 


soprano respectively on certain 

No girl is called “contralto” 
signed definitely to that pa 
trouble and complaint from pi 
pupils will be avoided by as 
girls that the second part is 
prano” and in the lower sopr, 
The music selected should co 
fact, of course. In the 7a, 7 
grades the boys should carry th 
alto-tenor part. This means thi 
of the group is assigned the low 
The boys will do well with one 


Division of Vocal Parts in the Uppe 


boys’ voices have changed t 
a baritone part. The boys with u1 
voices should be seated to the lef 
boys with the changed voic 
three-part music for mixed voices” 
written which permits the boy: 
together in octaves without distu 
musical effect by an undue cro 
the inner vocal parts. This mair 
principle of keeping one part for 
Much of this type of three-pat 
should be used, at least until 
baritones have found themselves Vv! 
It is not difficult to separate the he 
changed voices from the rest. 
ing familiar unison songs, such 
ica,” in the key of F, the boys 
voices are easily detected. Allo 
should sing together on songs 
or low range while the girls re 
If the boys are taken individ 
will feel self-conscious and ofte 
unnaturally. 
(Continued pt Ga 
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= The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 
‘This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,” “‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 


technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, Histoty, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Questions Answered Department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


& 


= 


Bi 


The Tremolo—Accompaniment Chords 


) Ihave an adult pupil who finds it very tir- 
o the wrists to play a tremolo. 
) The same pupil has difficulty in making 
and jumps from a single note or octave to a 


. with any great amount of speed. This is 
jally the case when reading the mavele. , 
ANE. 


ye best conditions for tremolo playing are, 
verfectly relaxed wrist, and second, the least 
forearm rotation that will produce the desired 


4p to the tremolo by the following exercises. 
re given for the left hand, but may also be 
o the right. 


- legato, letting the hand rotate decidedly to 
(1) for each low note, and to the right (r) 
high note. And in the following: 


t falls (D) in sounding each white key, and 
) for each black key. 


ne the motions described under Exs. 1 and 2, 
ing very slightly as in Ex. 1, while the wrist 
d falls as in Ex. 2. The tremolo should be 
wery softly, and the fingers should not rise 


2 keys. ‘ 
low practice with the left hand alone is the 


vanacea for this trouble. But be careful to 
the following motions, since accuracy is depeid- 
fy on the proper focusing of the hand over the 


te wrist fall in playing the lowest note of each 
and let it rise with each of the upper chords. 
, too, that all of the single bass notes are played 
e fifth finger which should not be employed 
2 upper chords unless it is absolutely necessary, 
easure 4. . 

1e hand move in a straight line from the low note 
chord position, avoiding any undue flourishes. 
ly, let it move directly from the last note of 
zasure to the first note of the next. 


What is Music? 


have had a much-disputed argument over the 
nition of music. My friends all seem to get 
yas far as that “music is one of the five beauti- 
arts.” Can you give me a clearer and more 
tific definition ? A. M. M. 


8 book: Music, an Art and a Language, Profes- 
ding says: 
define, in the usual sense of the term definition, 
qusic really is, will be forever impossible. The 
eed that music—like love, electricity, and other 
al forces—cannot be defined, is its chief glory.” 
apts at defining music often express mercly the 
f an individual or an epoch toward it. Per- 


haps, for instance, many will subscribe to Dr. John- 
son’s celebrated bon mot, that “music is the least dis- 
agreeable of all noises.” In the eighteenth century, the 
philosopher J. J. Rousseau defined music as “the art 
of combining tones in a manner agreeable to the ear’ — 
a sufficient description for a time when music’s chief 
office was to amuse the potentates of the day and to 
make them forget their troubles. 

Of course, as you suggest, music is one of the five 
fine arts, of which the other four are painting, sculpture, 
architecture and poetry. Any further definition must 
take into account what music deals with in the way 
of materials, how these materials are managed, and 
what are its chief functions. With these demands in 
mind, I will venture to give my own definition, which 
can be taken for what it is worth. It is that Music is 
the art of expression through the medium of organized 
sound, c 


How to Teach Chording 


Practical methods of teaching “chording” are pre- 
sented in two letters recently received. The first is from 
1D Whe (eee 


I was much interested in the question and answer 
about chording, in the July BErupn. I, too, have 
been asked to teach how to chord. 

Because I believe that chords and arpeggios 
shape the growing hand to the piano, I give 
my beginners the triads in the key of C major 
on I, V, IV, V, and I. They soon learn these, and 
inform me that “Daddy thinks they are the pret- 
tiest things I play, and mamma likes to hear them, 
too.” 

After the scale and chords of C are familiar, 
I pass to G major, explaining how the black key 
occurs. Next I take some little melody in C or G, 
such as Silent Night, and have them sing it, play- 
ing the proper chords. Here is where the ‘gift 
of God” comes in; for, while everyone can play the 
chords and arpeggios, not all can fit the chords to 
the melody. 

However, they all gain a valuable acquaintance 
with keys and tones. After all, the first object 
with a beginner is to develop a love for music; 
and what is more beautiful than a chord and its 
application? I also, by the way, teach them to 
change a major chord to minor, and the reverse. 
I hope Mrs, F. G. will try my plan. 


In the second letter, note that the writer, Mrs. J. B., 
be-irs to teach chording only when the pupil is over 
ten years old. She says: 


Your questions anent chording and extemporiza- 
tion prompts me to give you my experience. 

I give the three positions of chords in my weekly 
work with each student over ten years of age. 
I find them beneficial in the following ways: 

(1) Because they familiarize the student with 
the keyboard. 

(2) Because 
ciently. 

(3) Because a student thereafter does not be- 
come confused when he sees a group of notes, even 
if there are five on one stem. He already has had 
three notes, so that the other two will be easily 
recognized. 

After giving the chords with both hands to- 
gether, I have the student break them up into 
arpeggios. Then I have him play the chords, using 
the pedal, and counting aloud. The lower octave 
is sounded on beat 1, the pedal descends on beat 2, 
then the right hand plays the chords on beats 3 
and 4, as follows: 


they teach to play chords more effi- 


The writer then proceeds to show how these chords 
are applied to a given tune, such as Home Sweet Home, 
first in the key of C, and eventually in all other major 
keys. Meanwhile, too, the pupil’s growing familiarity 
with fundamentals, such as the scales in thirds and 
sixths, major and minor chords, is applied to enrich 
the extemporized accompaniments. From the outset, the 
use of the pedal is taught. If the child is not’ tall 
enough to reach it, he is taught to press with his foot 
on a stool, so that he may acquire the right technic. 


PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Professional Possibilities 


gh am a young man of twenty-one, and commenced 
piano study about two years ago. Since I have 
to make a living, I cannot give much time to music, 
which is meat and drink to me. In two years’ 
time I have mastered four books of a_ five-book 
method, and have had thirty-two lessons. I prac- 
tice an average of two hours a day. 

My people tell me to forget my ambitions and 
turn to something more substantial, so that I am 
much discouraged. I cannot take more lessons at 
present, but can play any popular piece after read- 
ing it over a few times. I have mastered a number 
of the classics, such as Beethoven’s Op. 13 and 
Chopin’s Waltzes. I may state that my friends 
take pleasure in my playing, and that a music 
teacher commented on my expressive style. Please 
advise me. L. J. M. 


I should say that you undoubtedly have musical talent, 
and that you have accomplished much in so short a time. 
But whether, under the circumstances, you could become 
a proficient or a professional pidnist is another ques- 
tion, for the road to this goal is a long and steep one, 
and to traverse it one must be prepared to expend much 
time, labor and money. . 

If you have a good position in some other field of 
work, I advise you to retain it, and to devote what time 
you can find to self study in music. Then, if your 
enthusiasm still continues, perhaps the way will later 
open for more intensive musical work. You are still 
young, so don’t give up hope! 


Developing Speed 


What can I do to develop speed? I am taking 


Liebling’s Selected Czerny Studies, Vol. III, Hel- 
et 8 Op. 25, and pieces from TH Erupe of grades 


My teacher says that I have talent and good 
fingering, and I can read music quickly, but my 
fingers seem stiff and I cannot play runs fast and 
clearly enough. 


What grade am I in? Butry. 


Your lack of speed, I should say comes not from 
stiff fingers, but from stiff wrists. If you have ac- 
curately learned a composition at a slow tempo, the 
next thing to do is to give your attention to a perfect 
wrist relaxation. When this condition is attained speed 
will follow as a matter of course. 

From time to time relaxation exercises have been 
given in this department of THe Erupe. Look them 
up, and put them into operation. 

You would probably be rated as between the fourth 
and fifth grades. 


Exercises and Pieces 


I have a pupil whose mother thinks that he has 
lost interest, and that I am giving him too many 
exercises. She asks me when I am to give him only 
pieces, and no more exercises. I am well satisfied 
with the pupil’s work. What would you answer her? 

Ww. G. EB. 


Point out to the “mother that, just as a carpenter 
must know how to use his tools before he can build 
a house, so a music pupil must go through a certain 
apprenticeship in the way of technical exercises before 
he is prepared to play pieces. Show her that he ad- 
vances from grade to grade, first by securing the neces- 
sary technical equipment by means of the proper ex- 
ercises, and then by applying these exercises to pieces 
that fall within the new grade. : 

Meanwhile, you may temper the severity of the purely 
technical work by giving an occasional piece that. will 
apply the above principles and that will encourage both 
the pupil and his mother. 
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SCHUMANN’S EARLY 
SHORTCOMINGS 


Robert SCHUMANN became one of the 
greatest of men, as he was one of the 
greatest of composers; but he was no 
plaster saint, and at the University 
occasionally got into financial scrapes, that 
led him to reveal some human weaknesses. 
“Schumann’s frequent financial statements 
cannot be trustedj’ observes Frederick 
Niecks, in his newly published biography 
of Schumann. “The demands, trying in 
their amount and frequency, now and then 
embitter the life of the Schumann family, 
generally so loving and so mutually 
appreciative, and lead to interruptions of 
the letters and disturbance of the usual 
sweet concord. d 

“Often the demands are not trifles, but 
a matter of a hundred thalers or more. 
Sometimes they border on the dishonest. 
Thus he writes to a brother to send him a 
bill of exchange, ‘but don’t tell Mother.’ 
And to his mother he writes not to tell 
his brothers of his application to her. 
Worse are his requests to her to raise 
money for him to tide over the time till 
his coming of age. As I said, his state- 
ments as to his real expenditure cannot be 
trusted—for instance, the amounts of Uni- 
versity fees, payments for language lessons, 
tradesmen’s bills, and so forth. By the way, 
our proud young gentleman failed to pay his 
fees to the University, and was threatened 
with imprisonment and fine. How is this 
dishonorable conduct of Schumann’s to be 
reconciled with his indubitable gentleman- 
liness and nobility of character? He him- 
self knew that this contempt for money, 
this throwing it away, was a pitiable 
trait in him. He admitted the carelessness 
that made him throw his money out of 
the window. But his self-reproaches and 
cood resolutions never had any result— 
they were forgotten as soon as uttered,” 


“How many persons try to become musi- 
cians without the first essential of musician- 
ship—mental application !”—Leschetizky. 


THE AUTHOR OF.“LA VIE DE 
.BOHEME” 


In “My Recollections,” Massenet tells us 
that he might have been commissioned to 
write the opera “La Bohéme” which Puc- 
cini ultimately wrote, but that his pub- 
lisher refused to let him, on the grounds 
that he was too intimately acquainted with 
personalities involved. “I would have been 
greatly tempted to do the thing,” says Mas- 
senet. .Of Henry Murger, author of the 
novel on which the opera is founded, Mas- 
senet says: “Like Alfred de Musset—one 
of his masters—he had grace and style, 
ineffable tenderness, gladsome smiles, the 
cry of the heart, emotion. He sang songs 
dear to the hearts of lovers and they 
charm us all. His fiddle was not a Stradi- 
varius, they said, but he had a soul like 
Hoffman’s and he knew how to play so as 
to bring tears. : 

“I knew Murger personally; in fact, so 
well, that I even saw him the night of his 
death. I was present at a most affecting 
interview while I was there, but even that 
did not lack a comic note. It could not 
have been. otherwise with Murger. 

“IT was at his bedside when they brought 
in M. Schaune (the Schaunard of La Vie 
de Bohéme). Murger was eating magnifi- 
cent grapes he had bought with his last 
louis and Schaune said, laughing,‘How silly 
of you to drink your wine in pills!’ 

“As I knew not only Murger but also 
Schaunard and Musetta it seemed to me 
that. there was no one better qualified than 
I to be the musician of La Vie de Bohéme. 
But all these heroes were my friends and 
I saw them every day, so that I understood 
why Hartmann thought the moment had 
not come to write that so distinctly Parisian 
work, to sing the romance that had been so 
great a part of my life.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


PUCCINI'S STUDENT DAYS 


Puccini, composer of “Madame Butter- 


fly” and others of the most successful 
operas of modern times, had the usual 
experiences of poverty in his student days 
in Milan. In the new edition of Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s “Famous Composers,’ an 
admirable condensed account of his life is 
given. 

“He seems to have lived a very regular 
and abstemious life,” says Mr. Dole. “He 
wrote home that he rose at half-past eight 
and played the piano for a while. At ten- 
thirty he had his breakfast and took a 
walk, studied from one until three, played 
the piano again from three until five, when 
he took his dinner of soup, cheese and 
half a liter of wine; then before retir- 
ing went for another walk. 

“His room which he shared with his 
brother Michele and two other young fel- 
lows, was on an upper floor in a house in 
the via Solferino. Often the luxury of a 
herring sufficed the four of them for sup- 
per. When a month’s stipend of 100 lire 
(about $20.00!), furnished by the Congre- 


gation of Charity at Rome, arrived in a 
registered package their landlord always 
managed to be present and extracted his 
rent before he would let them have the 
rest. of it, and that was generally mort- 
gaged to their provision-dealer. 

“Occasionally they ran out of coals and 
in order to hide their impecuniosity and 
cloak their pride, Michele would pretend 
he was going off for a journey and his 
friends would come down to the door to 
bid him farewell. He would return under 
cover of. the evening with his traveling- 
bag full of the needed fuel. Their land- 
lord objected to any cooking in his house, 
but it was rather cheaper than to go to a 
restaurant and they were put to all sorts 
of shifts to throw the watchful padrone 
ofi the scent.” 

Like another Schubert, Puccini lacked 
money wherewith to buy music paper, and 
wrote his first published composition on 
odd scraps and tatters and torn ends of 
paper. 


RACHMANINOFF IN CALIFORNIA 


This remarkable portrait of the musical giant of Modern Russia was taken 
standing in front of one of the giant Sequoia trees in the Golden Gate State. 
Rachmaninoff is becoming more and more endeared to Americans, 


PEACE—BOUGHT AND 


A CHARACTERISTIC story of Vergi 
in “Memories of a Musician” by W 
Ganz, showing how the compos 
“Trovatore” and “Rigoletto” was fos 
seek respite from the consequences 
own tunefulness. | 

“A friend of mine who went 
Verdi when he was staying in a y 
MonCalieri found him in a room 
Verdi said, was his drawing-roon 
bedroom combined, adding, ‘I hay 
other large rooms—but they are { 
things that I have hired for the g¢ 

“Verdi threw open the doors and s 
him a collection of several dozen 
organs. oF 

““When I arrived here, hess 
these organs were playing airs fron 
oletto, Trovatore and my other 
from morning to night.’ : 

““T was so annoyed that 
whole lot for the season. It has cc 

iy 


about a thousand frances, but at al 
I am left in peace”” se 
ee 


MICHAEL BALFE © 

Batre and his  pellucidly mel 
“Bohemian Girl’ are not to be for 
even in these days of tonal ga 
strepitous Russian ballets. Wil 
in his “Memories of a Musician” te 
something about him of human inter 

“Balfe used to sit up at night 
posing,” says Ganz, “and his deyoted 
used to keep him awake by gi 
strong coffee. I believe he got 
pounds for each opera from Messrs, 
sey & Co., but he generally spent his n 
pretty freely, and I remember he b 
himself a carriage and launcher | out 
other extravagances ; and he was abot 
only operatic composer I ever saw 1 
about on horseback. Unfortunately h 
not save for a rainy day. - 

“He was a very pleasant and che 
looking man. In his early d 
studied singing in Italy and had 
on the stage; so he spoke Italian 


Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
rate conductor, and did not 
strict time, as some conductor 
their beat is like the pendulum of 
but also showed sympathy with the 
by allowing them tempo rubato and 
vitardandos and accelerandos if the 
not overstep the rules of mus 
out of tune. Being a singer himse 
knew exactly where to give way to si 

“Composing gave him no tro 
came fluently to him, and he had 
of melody, which, by the way, 
count for so much in the present 


THE idea of using Erupe di 
may be developed by introducing 
the “Current Topics” discussion 
clubs. This will be found especi 
ficial to normal classes where th 
are preparing to teach. The 
should be introduced as debates, 
ber expressing ideas that he wo 
out if he should need to overcome a 
cle of such a nature in a pupil of h 

To overcome the possibility o 


questions asked in their own 
should suggest that the questions 
from back numbers, say five or e 
back, if such copies are obtainab 
further suggestion, you might 
member of the society obtain que 
one meeting, another obtain other 
for the next meeting, and so 0 
the questions have been thorot 
cussed, the one offering the 
should read the answers given, 
possibly open up. a further fiel 
cussion. 


Jl 


HE SONATAS of Ludwig von 
Beethoven, standing as classical 
pillars in the great art of music, 
afford new opportunities for 
vestigation a1 admiration. 

oven was orn at Bonn, in 
r, 1770. Th: most careful savants 
nd that a great deal of the early 
Beethoven is surrounded by ob- 
n fact, there is no real certainty 
ro ctual date of his. birth. It 
tee the 15th or the 16th. 
is known is that he was baptized 
‘Tt of December, 1770. His 
jer, Louis von Beethoven (accord- 
> German authority, Paul Bekker) 
om Holland to Bonn as a young 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer, the 
1 biographer of Beethoven, has 
e orgin of the family to Belgium, 
Dé far as 1650. 

randfather, Louis (Ludwig in 
on Beethoven, was clearly a 
d singer and a musician of parts, 
he became the Hofkapellmeister 
Elector of Bonn. From all ac- 
“was a man of great ability 
anding. This is noted partic- 
‘re, because in most of the shorter 
of Beethoven major attention 
o the son of Louis, Johann von 
. famed in history for his 
habits and his cruelty to his son, 
aster, Ludwig von Beethoven. 
heredity may be interested 
t the mother of Johann was 
strong drink, was separated 
vorthy husband and died in a 
efuge. Ludwig von Beethoven's 
- maiden name was Daubach 
She is reported to have been 
, serious woman, who attended 
old duties with great care. 
as devoted to her and spoke 
ellent mother. She died of 
1 at the age of forty. 


eethoven’s First Teacher 


HOVEN himself reported that 
ad given the major part of his 
ie since the age of four. His 
ally persecuted the child with 
first teacher (apart from 
uences) was the old organist, 
t Eeden. He was succeeded by 
x and good-for-nothing associate 
er, Tobias Friedrich Pfeiffer, 
of his loose character had 
shed from city after city. 
es that Johann von Beethoven 
‘n home from wild sprees with 
d at midnight ‘drag the weep- 
en from his bed’ and begin 
ch often lasted until morning. 


him under the very eyes of his 
en’s next teacher was Brother 


och, a Franciscan organist. 
studie< with Christian Gottlob 


1 few lessons with Siloti. 2 


Prepared Expressly for THE ETUDE by the Eminent Piano Virtuoso 
WILHELM BACHAUS 


tude” has the honor to present this notable feature by one of 
tinguished performers upon the pianoforte of the present era. 
chaus, born at Leipzig, March the 26th, 1884, is a pupil of 
ndorf, a Moravian teacher, who was a professor of pianoforte 
‘the Leipzig Conservatory for some thirty years. 
been a student of science and philosophy at the Vienna and at 
berg Universities and was well known as a musical savant. He 
d the keyboard genius of Bachaus and left nothing undone to de- 
cat talent. Thereafter Bachaus spent a year with d’Albert and 
Although he appeared publicly at the 


This unusual 


He Visits Vienna 
oy X JE must now pass rapidly over the 


events of his youth; his first visit 
to Vienna at the age of seventeen, where he 
excited the admiration of Mozart; the 
beneficent influence of the von Breuning 
family upon his general culture; the patron- 
age of the refined Count Waldstein; his 
early compositions some of which were 
lauded by Haydn; his second journey to 
Vienna in 1792; his studies in Vienna with 
Haydn and Schenk and the severe Al- 
brechtsberger. In Vienna, his strong per- 
sonality and his great genius soon made 
him a lion of many notable social events. 


“Beethoven's compositions when they 
first appeared were regarded as extremely 
modernistic, almost as many in this day 
might look upon the compositions of Stra- 
vinsky, Bartok or Scriabine. For instance, 
Ignaze Moscheles describes his first ac- 
quaintance with the Sonata Pathétique. 

“About this time I heard from some 
fellow-students that there was a composer 
recently come to the fore in Vienna who 
wrote the most curious stuff in the world— 
a baroque type of music, contrary to all 
rules, which no one could play and no one 
could understand; the composer’s name 
was Beethoven. To satisfy my curiosity 
as to this eccentric genius, I betook myself 
to the lending library and procured a copy 
of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique. I had 
not enough money to buy the work, but 
I.secretly copied it out. I found the novel 
style so attractive, and my admiration was 


“T live 
only 
in my 
music’ — 


Beethoven 


age of eight, his real début did not occur until 1901. 
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In 1905, he won the 


Rubinstein Prize at Paris, one of the great distinctions of the pianistic world. 
His, public appearances in Europe revealed intellectual and emotional power 
of the lofticst order accompanied by one of the most astonishing technical 


equipments ever possessed by a pianist. 


His tours in America have been 


extraordinarily successful.. His playing of Beethoven has brought him in- 
ternational fame as a Beethoven interpreter. This is the result of the most 
exhaustive study of all the details of the performance of the works of the 


great master. 


In the November issue Mark Hambourg will present a 


master lesson on Schubert's Military Polonaise. 


so enthusiastic, that I so far forgot myself 
as to mention. my new discovery to my 
teacher. He thereupon reminded me of 
his precepts, and warned me not to play 
or study eccentric productions until my 
style was formed on more reliable ex- 
amples. I disregarded this advice and 
acquired Beethoven’s works one by one 
as they appeared, finding in them such 
consolation and delight as no other com- 
poser was able to give me. 


He Named but Two 

66% T IS said that the Pathétique and the 

Lebewohl (Ferewell) are the only 
two of his sonatas to which Beethoven him- 
self gave titles.* The sonata itself which 
was published as the Grand Sonata Pathé- 
tique for the Clavier or Pianoforte, in C 
Minor was issued by the house of Eder in 


Vienna in 1799. It was dedicated to 
Beethoven’s important patron, Prince 
Carl Lichnowsky. Unlike most of the 


classical compositions of that day, it was 
in minor instead of major. Of Beethoven’s 
thirty-six sonatas, for instance, twenty- 
six are in major and ten in minor. Of his 
nine symphonies, seven are in major and 
two in minor. 

“The brilliant French critic and novel- 
ist, Romain Rolland (author of Jean 
Christophe), finds it difficult to see why 
Beethoven called this sonata the Sonata 
Pathétique, except for the ‘sad and dramatic 
introduction theme. The same author, 
however, draws our attention to the fact 


“Nulla 
dies 
sine 

linea’’— 


Beethoven 


= WILHELM BACHAUS 


that in 1799, when the sonata was pro- 
duced, Beethoven was just becoming con- 
scious of the great tragedy of his life—his 
approaching deafness. Rolland quotes from 
a significant letter of Beethoven to one of 
his friends: 


Beethoven’s Deafness 

6¢¢ 7 LEAD a miserable life indeed. For 

the last two years I have completely 
avoided all society, for I cannot talk with 
my fellow-men. I am deaf. Had my pro- 
fession been any other, things might still 
be bearable; but as it is, my situation is 
terrible. What will my enemies say? And 
they are not few! At the theater, I al- 
ways have to be quite near the orchestra 
in order to understand the actors. I can- 
not hear the high notes of the instruments 
or the voices, if I am but a little distance 
off. When anyone speaks quietly I hear 
only with difficulty. On the other hand, 
I find it unbearable when people shout to 
me. Often I have cursed my very exist- 
ence. Plutarch has guided me to a spirit 
of resignation. If it be possible at all, I 
will courageously bear with my fate; but 
there are moments in my life when I feel 
the most miserable of all God’s creatures. 
Resignation! What a sorry refuge! And 
yet it is the only one left to me!’ 

“In this sonata, Beethoven saw fit to 
omit the conventional minuet (as he did 
also in Opus 10, No. 1). The work is dis- 
tinctly different in type from Beethoven’s 
later work. One writer points out that it 
is more the prelude to an oncoming tragedy 
than the tragedy itself. Beethoven’s em- 
ployment of diminished-seventh chords in 
the introduction is in keeping with his 
apparent practice of using these chords to 
express sadness and pain. 


Interpreting Beethoven 

66 EFORE making a detailed analysis 

of the Sonata Pathétique, | would 
like to make a few remarks concerning the 
interpretation of the works of Beethoven, 
in general. You will discover in the com- 
positions of Beethoven, even in his earliest 
works, occasional temperamental outbursts, 
such as are not to be found in the music 
of any composer prior to his time. This, 
in combination with many stories cur- 
rent about Beethoven’s proverbial bad tem- 
per—which according to reports was sup- 
posed to have manifested itself in such 
incidents as throwing a chair or a plate or 
a cup at his servants, and other displays of 
uncontrollable anger—leads scme mistaken 
students to the belief that they will catch 
the right spirit in which to interpret the 
masterpieces of the great romantic com- 
poser by playing certain passages with 
violent shakings of the head, throwing the 
arms about or otherwise punishing the 


*Alfredo Casella in his recent edition of 
the Beethoven Sonatas says, ‘All these more 
or less romantie titles are apocryphal, invented 
by editors to attract the attention of the dilet- 
tante, and should figure neither in the edi- 
tion nor in the program. The only sonata the 
title of which is attributed to Beethoven is 
“Characteristic Sonata’ Opus 81, (L'adieu, 
l'absence et le retour). The Pathétique Son- 
ata was so called by the editor, with the tacit 
consent of Beethoven. 
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piano. The result of such a performance 
is comparable with that of a snarling, 
growling lap-dog rather than a true inter- 
pretation of the real power and majesty 
of the Titan Beethoven. 

“Tt should be understood that Beethoven 
did not make his art the playground for 
any exhibitions of his bad humors. We 
cannot in this age divine what may have 
gone on in Beethoven’s mind and soul in 
meeting the obstacles, provocations and 
irritations brought to him by his servants 
and acquaintances, to say nothing of his 
sad fate. Therefore, it is not fair for us 
to criticize the great master. We have only 
to admire the magnificent manner in which 
he emerged spiritually and with greater 
soul power from every affliction which 
befell him. It is true that some storm of 
passion or some torrent of rage may have 
been the source of some of his inspira- 
tions. \These were not manifested in his 
works, because of his interminable pro- 
cess of laboring to refine and mould his 
ideas into the great works of art which 
will forever remain in their final per- 
fected form, among the treasured posses- 
sions of -cultured mankind. 
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Hurried Writing 


EETHOVEN did not throw his 
compositions upon paper in a rage 
or in a -hurry. On the other hand, he 
laboriously kept note books in which he jot- 
ted down his ideas. He kept remoulding and 
improving the themes and their develop- 
ment painstakingly ridding them of all 
ignoble and superficial ingredients, so that 
in the end they become the very quintes- 
sence, the most intense and exalted expres- 
sion of the original inspiration. In this you 
will find no bad humor, but rather a majestic 
aloofness, a firm and grim determination 
to conquer fate, a revelation of gigantic 
strength of purpose. The interpreter who 
tries to embody this in his work will as- 
cend to somewhere near the lofty plane 
where Beethoven’s works rightly belong. 
“In the words of my famous teacher, 
Eugene d’Albert, in his notes to the Bee- 
thoven G Major Concerto, ‘One must seek 
to interpret master works himself with the 
great spirituality of the composer, sub- 
merging one’s own, probably far lesser, in- 
dividuality,’ 
“It should be superfluous to mention that 
a perfect mastery of the technical side of 
any musical composition is the fundamen- 
tal condition leading to its best interpreta- 
tion. 


Outdoing the Player-Piano 
66 HERE SEEMS to be a popular idea 

that since the player-pianos of the 
higher type can reproduce the notes of a 
composition with remarkable accuracy as to 
notes, time, rhythm, and all technical details, 
the performer in public should go to ex- 
tremes in doing ‘more than that.’ That is, 
‘He should exercise all kinds of liberties 
and distort his interpretations into what is 
popularly conceived as ‘emotional playing” 
In such playing, allowance is made even 
for “wrong notes” as manifestations of the 
human element,’ 

“Of course, this is a fatal error, as only 
the perfect combination of all factors such 
as tone, technic, heart and intellect can be 
called art as distinguished from dilettant- 
ism. Even though the design of a building 
may be perfection in itself, if in the exe- 
cution of that design there should be a 
mistake in the construction or an insuffi- 
cient support anywhere, the building is 
likely to collapse. In similar manner any 
wrong note in the interpretation of a piece, 
any passage that is not perfectly shaped 
will be a blemish upon the work performed. 
Therefore we cannot consider the inter- 
pretation of a work apart ‘from the tech- 
nical mastery. The two form an indivis- 
ible whole. Beethoven’s own very strong 
views upon this are indicated in his letters 
to Czerny, who was teaching Beethoven’s 


nephew, in which he dwelt upon the im- 
portance of scale study. 


The Printed Plan 

6¢y T IS this which adds infinite charm to 

the art of musical performance. The* 
printed music is nothing more than the 
composer’s design. It resembles, in dis- 
tant manner, the architect’s plans, except 
that the architect must build in stone, steel, 
brick or marble, while the musical artist 
must erect with each performance a fairy 
structure of tones which dissolve into the 
listener’s memories the moment they are 
played. The only way in which they may 
be preserved is by some of the playing de- 


vices, such as the Duo-Art, the Welte- 
Mignon, or the Ampico. No artist plays a 
composition precisely alike each time. 


Rarely do the interpretations of two 
artists more than approximate in their 
executions of the composer’s notes his 
designs of the same composition. There- 
fore, the interest in musical interpretation 
is so varied that it is undying. Yet this 
does not mean that any great interpreters 
ever seek to exaggerate their interpreta- 
tions. On the other hand, they are con- 
tinually seeking, painstakingly and con- 
scientiously, to come as near as possible 
to the composer’s meaning, Notwithstand- 
ing this, the variations in the human mind 
and the human soul, to say nothing of the 
nervous and muscular systems, are so great 
that every interpretation is different, 


The Sonata’s Character 


66 S ALREADY mentioned, the char- 

acter of Sonata Pathétique is deter- 
minded by the severe and sombre nature of 
the introduction, which, though only ten 
measures long, is intensely dramatic. It 
bears the tempo mark, Grave, and the 
This 
\ 66, Bee- 
thoven was for years an intimate friend of 
Maelzel, the inventor of the metronome. 
He labored to help Maelzel introduce his 
invention, but after the two friends had 
quarrelled, Beethoven said, ‘Don’t let us 
have any metronome. He that hath true 
feeling will not require it, and for him who 
has none, it will not be of any use.’ 

“The movement commences with stern 
forte chords, all seven notes of which 
should be struck at once. Any suggestion 
of raggedness here would destroy the en- 
tire impression of the movement. Kindly 
watch the pedal marks in this edition very 
closely. The pedal marks have been indi- 
cated very carefully. For the beginner, 
it is unnecessary to use the pedal more 
than marked. The Sonata permits of 
great variation in pedaling; but, as I have 
said, the notes themselves are no more than 
the design of the structure, and it would be 
literally impossible to insert all of the ped- 
alings which an artist would instinctively 
use. Nor would this be desirable in the 
edition, because they would demand so 
much detailed and skilled practice that the 
student might misinterpret directions given 
without personal explanations and opportu- 
nities for experiment under the teacher. In 
general, however, the pedal should always 
be depressed after striking the chord, not 
with it. This is one of the first rules of 
pedaling. Another is that the release of 
the pedal at a definite moment is just as 
important as its introduction. The pedal is 
a tone blender; its employment is infinite 
in results and should be a subject for life- 
long experiment of the serious artist. 


metronomic marking, 8. is 


given in some editions as 


Use of Pedal 


66 HE PEDAL should be released 

after the first chord, precisely as 
indicated, before the next phrase which be- 
gins piano and ascends to an effective cre- 
scendo followed by a decrescendo. The 
second measure has the same expressional 
complexion as the first. Careful attention 
should be given in the first three important 


measures, to Beethoven’s quite evident pur- 
pose to have the dynamic force develop 
with increasing intensity, reaching the crest 
of the wave upon the first chord of measure 
four, when the composition seems to be- 
come broader and broader, attaining a 
still further climax in the middle of the 
measure on the solitary A-flat in the right 
hand. 


“In measure three, the student should 
take particular care to preserve the tempo 
accurately, and not be deceived into exag- 
gerating the thirty-second rest. Compara- 
tively few students play this measure quite 
correctly, as there is an aural deception. 


“The dot over the fourth chord (F 
minor triad), in the fourth measure, does 
not mean staccato. The chord should be 
held just long enough to take the pedal, 
then both right and left hands should be 
released. In the nine-note group, termi- 
nating the run in measure four, the first 
four notes should be played in strict time 
as 128th notes followed by the group of 
five at a proportionately accelerated speed. 
The run should not be hurried. 


Beethoven’s Diminished-Sevenths 


667 N MEASURE five the composition 

changes temporarily to major, seem- 
ing to lose for the time being its forbidding 
character, for the first three-fourths of the 
measure, but this is harshly contradicted 
by the forceful diminished-seventh chords 
immediately following, Again, let me 
urge, do not punish the keyboard with vio- 
lence here. The chords should be sombre 
and majestic without any suggestion of 
anger. 


“The beginning of the Allegro di molto 
seems to be for most students the signal 
for a great rush, a furious onslaught. 
That, however, is a wrong idea. There 
should be something mysterious about it; 
at the same time, it must be absolutely 
clean and crisp in touch, an even piano, 
with perfect rhythm (neither accellerando 
nor crescendo in measure 14). Even the 
first chord in measure 15 is still piano. 
Always remember Hans von  Biilows’ 
maxim, ‘Crescendo means piano, dimin- 
uendo means forte, 


“This, doubtless, came from von Biilow’s 
experience in teaching pupils to whom the 
sign crescendo meant loud, instead of 
growing from soft to loud, and wice versa 
with decrescendo. It is advisable to take 
the left pedal for measures 11 and 
12. The sf in measure 13, which, by 
the way, must not be exaggerated, should, 
however, have a little support by a small 
accent in the left hand. Watch the de- 
crescendo in measure 18, so that measures 
19 and 20 will be a real piano again. 


“At the entry of the second theme (in 
measure 51) do not let the left hand go 
over the right and the right in turn jump 
over the left, but rather pass the left hand 
under the right, which you can do very 
comfortably during measure 50, and the 
right will be easily within reach of the 
B-flat in measure 51. The tempo slows 
down just a trifle during measures 49 and 
50. The section from measure 51 to &8 
contains the most difficult passage in the 
whole movement, although it may not look 
it. I am referring to the series of mor- 
dents. They should be played, as marked 
in measure 57, all the way through and 
should never be allowed to degenerate 
into triplets, which would make the whole 
passage appear insipid and trivial. This 
is very difficult and requires a lot of pa- 
tient practice. I find that the safest fin- 
gering is 2, 3, 2, each time, with the first 
on the following notes, with the exception of 


Ex.1 
ow vig 


as in those cases it 1s almost jp 
bring the first on the black ke 
fect elegance, and therefore 1 
must be 3, 4, 3, with the sec ee; 
the following quarter note. Th 
phrase 


must at all times be staccato all fou 
as also the three notes 


in measures 52, 60, and others, 
seems to be a temptation for some 
to slur the F with the G-flat in the 
ing measure, which must be abs 
avoided. 


“There should also be no sce 
those three notes, as it would | 
weaken the significance of the ext 
melodious sf in measures 53, 54 an 
similar ones. The appoggiatura B. 
measure 53 (and similar measures) 
on the beat, not before. The whole 
should be played espressivo and ca 


not hurried; M. M. J=hea ‘The 


part of the theme (me 56 

should be given with more tone at 
nificance in the repetition of meast 
and again even more so in meast 
from which point the theme 
broaden and become more trang 
tempo (not so much, however, as 

it ritardando) and diminish in ton 
soft pianissimo in measure 88, Ni 
next four measures should be 

piano, from measure 93 (crescendo 
piano, a very gradual crescendo, a 
not to reach a forte until measui 
The phrasing, 


Ex.5 


which looks rather forbidding at @ 
to be understood more in a spiritual 
and may have been inspired by a 
of the passage played on the violi 


as indicated and would. result in the 
fectly natural emphasis of the firs 
of each group, without any ‘though 
real accent. This is exactly what 
thoven seems to want here; the firs 
of each group to be struck with 
and not to be held, in contrast wi 
four measures preceding, which. 
a more tranquil character, in 
the whole and half notes which 
be carefully given their full valt 

“In measure 113, there is a sudden 
on the second quarter. The r 
passage here should be practiced 
perfection and evenness, and should é 
like a ball rolling down the hillsi e- 
own weight. The bass notes, — 
and B-flat, should be slightly 
in measures 114 and 116 and sie . 
Measures 118 and 120. | 

“It will be a useful lesson for 
ers to put in the pedal marks the’ 


(Continued on page “ ‘ 
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SONATA PATHETIQUE 
See a Master Lesson on.this movement, by the eminent Piano Virtuoso, Wilhelm Bachaus, on another page of this issue 
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THREE DANCES 


FOR FOUR HANDS 


No. III 
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A gay little seherzo, in modern style, with a charm all its own. A perfection of ensemble must be sought. 
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CARRERAS USES ONLY THE 


N THE loveliness and purity of Baldwin 
tone, Maria Carreras finds full range for 
the expression of her art. 


The greatest of Italian pianists writes, 


‘There is something particularly beautiful 
in the quality of Baldwin tone; a quality 
which corresponds entirely with my inten- 
tions and desires.” 


-For its enduring purity and resonance, for 


its perfect concord of tone and action, the 
Baldwin is the choice of exacting musi- 
cians the world over—on the concert 


stage and in the home. In any Baldwin 
you will find a new revelation of your 
musical dreams. Visit the Baldwin 
dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up; 
Grands, $1400 and up; Reproducing 
Models, $1850 ° and up. Convenient 
payments if desired. 


ASEYUCGE SEION 


Choose YOUR piano ds the artists do. The book, 
“How Artists Choose Their Pianos,” will help 
you in selecting the instrument for your home. 


We will gladly send you a copy free. Address: 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Called by Press and Critics the Greate 


BRUNSWIC 
PANATROPE 


World’s first purely electrical q 


Al Jolson, world’s greatest come- 
dian, says: “Records by your new 
electrical method reproduced on 
your new musical instruments are 
a certainly ‘musical photographs.’ 
“s The hifelikeness of this music 


amazes me.’ 


Brunswick Panaivope & Radiola. Panatrope combined 
with either 6- or 8-tube Radiola Super- heterodyne. 
Finished in American Walnut. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES; 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHIC# 


C 


reproducing musical instrument 


HE Brunswick Panatrope is the new 
invention which gives electrical repro- 
duction to the new electrical records. 


Four institutions whose names are 
household words united in the 
development of the Brunswick 
Panatrope. They are Radio Cor- 
poration of America, General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 


When this remarkable electrical 
reproducing musical instrument 
was first demonstrated in New 
York City and other music centers, 
it attracted more attention and 
comment than probably any other 
musical invention in history. The 
great metropolitan newspapers re- 
ported the first Panatrope demon- 
strations in front-page space. 
Critics as well as laymen were 


No musical event of its kind ever m 


*$5000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for Brunswick’s new musical instrument described on the 3 

opposite page, we offer prizes totaling $5000 (1st prize, $3000; 2nd prize, $1500; 

3rd prize, $500) for the best name submitted with slogan not exceeding 10 

words, describing its music. In the event of a tie, a prize identical with that tied 

for will be awarded each tying contestant. Contest closes December 15 at 
midnight. Write for free booklet giving all details. Address Dept. P-189. 


¢ 


astounded at the unbelievably life 
music attained by this new method ¢ 
reproduction. & 


Demonstrations of the Panatrope h 
continued in schools, colleges, and I 
fore public gatherings, until now m 
than four million persons have heard 


such enthusiastic response and appro f 
as have these demonstrations. 4 


The Brunswick Panatrope offers poss 
bilities for home entertainment unlike 
anything before it. . 


It has been called the greatest musica 
invention since the piano. ‘ 


For radio, too 


cabinet, with the Radiola Super-heteto- 
dyne. Thus it puts at your finger- tip 
all recorded music and the entertaini 
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1sical Achievement of the Age 


Great Artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 
“proclaims to be supreme 


MICHAEL BOHNEN 
RICHARD BONELLI 
KARIN BRANZELL 
MARIO CHAMLEE 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 
CLAIRE DUX 
FLORENCE EASTON 
ELSHUCO TRIO 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 
MARIA IVOGUN 
GIACOMO LAURLVOLPI 
EDITH MASON 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
records. In tone quality and its ability ORCHESTRA 


Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


we believe this musical instrument Peer OMe ey MEMONY 
ORCHESTRA 


to reproduce the entire musical scale, 


represents a very great advance over Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 
wsy programs of radio as well. The anything in existence, save the Panatrope. MARIE MORRISEY 


aatrope may also be used as a loud = It does not utilize the electrical equip- ELLY NEY 
eaker for your present radio set, with Ment of the Panatrope, and its prices are NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
‘ ORCHESTRA 


isical results equally superior to what lower, ranging from only $115 to $300 
u are accustomed. (slightly higher west of Rockies). 


Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
MAX ROSEN 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
ALBERT SPALDING 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


is marvelous instrument is now Before you buy any musical reproducing 


ered in a variety of beautiful cabinets. instrument of any kind, or radio, hear 
‘Operates entirely from the light the Brunswick Panatrope, the Brunswick 


-ket; no batteries or outside wires Panatrope & Radiola, and the new 
2ded. Brunswick musical instrument as yet 


Another triumph unnamed.* 


answick has also developed another Brunswick dealers will gladly demon- 
isical instrument, as yet unnamed,* strate these instruments. If there is no 


TS 


—these artists find in Brunswick’s ‘Light 
i. ; ; Ray” electrical recording (music by photog-’ 
bringing out the music of the new Brunswick store near you, write us. raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick 
Panatrope, the perfect medium for their art. 


New Brunswick Records by the “Light-Ray” 
- : electrical method (music by photography) 
-PANATROPES « PHONOGRAPHS « RADIOLAS + RECORDS “e. ave now on sale every Thursday 


RUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SS Ais kaye: any reproducing 
ee piano ascertain whether or not- : 
ae ae contains the famous WELTE- _ 
_ MIGNON LICENSEE REPRODUCING. 

si ACTION. Only Welte-Mignon Licensee 
"possesses the secret of perfect ropa 
uv tion. ee Licensee. brings to” 


420. 08.8. n8.8) | 
ij 


“The superiority of any 


reproducing piano 
is assured if it 
contains the 


ate~(igitan 


\ epro ducing 
action 


-Pouishnoff and many others. 
You can now have Welte-Mignon 
Licensee in one hundred and fifteen 
different pianos. The famous 
‘Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproduc- 
ing Action can. be installed in your 
. own gtand piano. There are Welte- 
_ Mignon Licensee dealers everywhere. 


AUTO PNEUMAT GC ‘ACT ON COMPANY: W. Ge Heaton, . Pres, 
653 WwW: ae ee New York. 


THE MASTER’S FINGERS ON YOUR PIANC 
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lodious drawing-room piece, in Tyrolean style. Grade 4. 
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UNE PENSKE ROMANTIQUE 


With a quaint, old-world flavor, A strict dega/o is required. Grade 3. 
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IRISH REEL 


N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


easy to play. Grade 12. 
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MARCHING SON a 
A vocal or instrumental number. Good for indoor marching. Grade 2. THEODORA 4 
it | Retrain 2. e 
Left, right left, right, Left, right,_ left, right; Left, right,_ left, rightjaae 
Not too fast nor slow, _ Shoulders straight and true, Eyes held straight ahead, © 
Left, right_ left, right, Left, right, left, right, Left, right, left, right, : 
Singing as we go; But with motions few. With an easy tread; ‘ 
Chest held out above the toes, If we practice ev’ry day Lips clos’d tightly, nostrils w 
All the tricks a soldier knows, We’ll learn to walk the proper way, Lots of breath to take insj, 
If we march in perfect rows As we sing this roundelay Always marching with a pride 
We learn to walk just so! Of left, right — left! To do as our Captain said, 


Refrain 
Moderato e marziale M.M. «= 72 
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EVENING ON THE LAKE | 
BARCAROLLA 3 
To be played in a graceful, rippling manner. Grade 3. HERBERT RALPH Wa 
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CUCKOO —_ 74 


the best “Cuckoo” pieces that we have ever seen. Grade 23 
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#* From here go back to the beginning and play to Five; then play Trto. 
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H.P. HOPKINS, Op.101 
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SUMMER TWILIGHT 


fery melodious. For display of the softer solo stops. 
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ELEGY 


By a favorite moderncomposer. A true cantilena. 


Andante maestoso 
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By Edgar Alden Barrell 


gliding noiselessly along, sways ever So gently 
and pleasantly as it cuts the aolear water. 
Get this swaying rhythm into your playing of 
this number. 

Alfret. is the abbreviation for affretando, 
which means “hurrying the pace.” 

The second theme is in E Flat, the sub-mediant. 


- Chromatique, by Franz Liszt. 
ing this vigorous galop is almost equivalent 
d through the air on the back of 
or (if city-bred) to riding 
jabolical but thrilling con- 
variously  ‘‘scertic railways” 


Cuckoo, by Arthur Foote. 

Just as there have been many butterfly and 
“papillons’’ pieces, so there have been numerous 
cuckoo selections, from the day of Claude Daquin 
right down to the present; and this one, by 
the noted American composer, Arthur Fobdte, 
strikes us as among the best ever written. 

t ; The left hand answers the right hand very 
ingnote 1s 4 note moving stepwise between splendidly—and you will kindly notice how 
“harmony notes; if it comes on the beat well the entrances of the theme are accomplished. 

‘called an accented passing note, if off the Be intensely careful about your phrasing, 

an wnaccented passing-note. 


deliberately chromatic element is super- 
j, the effect is very striking. ; 

Galop chromatique notice how soneyy 

the groups of four sixteent 

o the accented passing-notes 


“the appoggiatura in the first section. A 


: An appoggia- particularly where the phrases run over the 

@ grace note preceding the principal note,  bar-lines. If the pupil phrases the Cuckoo 

generally a tone or semi-tone above or below poorly he will certainly rob it of much of its 

me of the best dissonances are accomplished character and attractiveness. 

the employment of accented passing- Practice the last eight measures separately 
until mastered. 


3 aed appoggiaturas. As a single instance, 
is mention the splendid Introduction to The climax of this piece is remarkably fine. 
mer’s “Tristan and Isolde. Arthur William Foote was born in Salem, 
he three main sections of the Galop chro- Massachusetts, in 1853. A distinguished pianist 
jque are in E-flat, Bimajor (the note D-sharp and composer, he had his early training mainly 
g enharmonic with E-flat), and E flat. In from Emery, Lang, and Paine. From 1878 to 
ae division, notice the fine counterpoint 1910 Mr. Foote was the organist of the First 
4nter-melody) to the theme. Unitarian Church of_ Boston, and during the 
‘his number requires a firm touch, wedded years 1909-1912 was President of the American 
strong insistent rhythm. Guild of Organists. In 1919 he received the 
degree of Mus. D, (Honorary) from Trinity 
College. 

His writing is always_ strong constructionally 
and always individual. He has composed a large 
number of opuses in all the large and small 
forms, and is also author of several books on 
musical subjects. 


‘the Gypsy Campfire, by M. L. Pres- 


ton. ; 

he first theme is in D Minor, the second 
the “parallel” key, D Major. Parallel keys 
major and minor keys having the same do. 
not confuse them with the “related keys, 
tly called. 2 ay 

n measure seven, and similar measures, make 
“notes legato. By the Gypsy Campfire 18 
ellent practice in the interchange ‘of staccato 
The second theme will need strong 


Fairies’ Jubilee, by G. N. Benson. 
An exercise in staccato and legato. 
the fingering. 
The second theme is in F, the sub-dominant ‘of 


Notice 


ie the main tonality, (& ; 
Z , displays medolic A fairy jubilee, though it has never yet been 
Ar. Preston s work always pay, our good fortune to attend one, must be a very 


tility and musicianliness. jolly sort of affair. Play this piece, therefore, 


. 1 jovial . 
suntain Zephyrs, by Georg Eggeling. chp oh an aera 
Summer Twilight, by H. P. Hopkins 


Mr. Eggeling is_a erman composer an 


cher of repute. Born on December 24, 1866, 

Braunschweig, he grew up amid cultural sur- (Organ). f 

qndings. He studied piano and composition ; Pisce dignified selection, work for a legato 
e and. 


ch Professor Edward Frank and in. the Braslau 
hool. From 1890-1900 he taught piano, theory, 
d“other subjects in the Braslau Conservatory, 
d, since 1900, he has headed a school of his own 


‘Berlin, i 


Eight measures to the Dominant, and then 
eight measures back to the Tonic, we find 
here is perfect elementary form. Phrase the 
left-hand part carefully as marked, and see that 
the right wrist is kept very relaxed. 

The A Flat section is attractive; then comes 
the modulation through an Augmented Sixth 
chord (“German Sixth’) to the Dominant of 


His compositions include many piano 
adies and piano arrangements, songs, choral 
rks; and so forth. He is also the editor of a 
usical Lexicon. ; 

This piece, Mountain Zephyrs, illustrates 
yssing of ands. The repeated notes in the 
flat section must be “cleanly” enunciated. 
Mountain Zephyrs is also a good octave study. 


Elegy, by R. Drigo (Violin). 

Mr. Drigo, though not a Russian, was for- 
merly conductor of the Russian Grand Opera. 
At present he lives in Milan, Italy. 

Observe ‘the bold introduction, with the fine 
strong chords, and the return to this effect at 
the end of the Elegy. 

After the introduction there is a moment of 
subdued feeling, until the appearance ‘of the 
theme—a wondrously lovely and eloquent one. 

This piece is in B Minor, of course, not 
D Major; notice the A sharps (leading-tone 
in B Minor) which dot the page. Grace notes, 
under Mr. Drigo’s skilful hand, take on great 
effectiveness. In measure eight, for example, 
‘the grace note lends extreme pathos and ex- 
pressiveness. 


God Cares, by Helen Nicholas (Vocal). 

The words are eloquent in their assurance 
of the continued care and watchfulness and 
love of the Creator. God Cares is a powerful 
lyric with a fine setting. Sound the d on God! 
Otherwise the song will become almost mean- 
ingless. 

) Flat is a peaceful lovely key. Piu mosse 
means faster. : 


Remember, by. Perry W. Reed (Vocal). 

This is one of the very best vocal numbers 
we have seen for a long time. Mr. Reed writes 
understandingly for the voice, and has a most 
unusual gift for melody. Sing this:song with all 
the expression you can command and watch, with 
an “eagle eye,” for all the important consonants. 

Mr. Reed, in his non-musical activity, is traffic 
manager at Pensacola, Florida. He is, like 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, an ‘“‘auto-didact”’ 
in music, which, simply expressed, means that 
he has always been his own teacher. He has 
assiduously studied the best of music, and has 
read many books on musical subjects—with most 
excellent results, as ome can see. His twelve- 
year old son is very musical and hopes one day 
to compose; but he will have to work hard, mighty 
hard, we feel, if he ever expects to write as good 
a song as Remember. 


ne Pensee Romantique, by E. Saint- 


Juste. ; 

Literally translated, the title of this number 
gnifies “A Romantic Thought;”’ and if you 
iil look in the dictionary (which I trust you 
‘ten do, even though, like the man in the 
1ecdote, you cannot quite “get the hang of the 
jory”) you will find that romantic really 
eans “fantastic, fanciful, chimerical.” This 
‘the meaning here, we imagine. ; 
Do not accent the first two measures of this 
iece. They are like the preludial murmurings 
f strings in an orchestra just before the entrance 
f, say, an oboe or clarinet solo. q 
The word “morendo’’ means “dying away.’ 
«f Saint-Juste’ is the pen-name ‘of a well- 
nown English composer. 


. Stately Measure, by E. Lumley- 


Holmes. 

Mr. Lumley-Holmes, as might be expected 
rom his compound name, is also an Englishman. 
Je lives in London, and is either a skilful 
lutist or a skilful flautist, according to the height 
yf one’s brow. 

The swish of crinoline and the soft patter 
»£ dainty feet moving slowly, but with con- 
summate grace, to a stately theme! 

The analysis of this composition is as follows: 

1st section C Major 

2nd _ section A Minor 

3rd_ section C Major 
Before the return to the C Major theme, there 
are several dominant cadences, and finally a 
jominant 13th chord in Ci 

The form of the composition, then, is our 
old friend A-B-A. : 

Notice the appoggiatura B-C in the first section, 


Irish Reel, by N. Louise Wright. 

This has all the appearances ‘of a “reel”? old 
Trish reel. The left hand gives the effect of a 
drone bass by its continual repetition of the 
same notes, and forms a fine accompaniment for 
the tune. Keep a very steady rhythm. 


Marching Song, by Theodora Dutton. 
Make the sixteenths short enough! 
Sixteen measures leading to @ 

Cadence is one of the commonest occurrences 

in music. This piece is, therefore, a good study 

in elementary composition; see if you can model 


on this a little original piano piece of your ‘own. 


Land of My Heart’s Desire, by Robert 
Coverly. 


Robert Coverly was born in Oporto, Portugal, 
Dominant of Scotch and Portuguese parentage. Not 
until he was fourteen years old did he have 
any instruction in music; then he had lessons 
in Violin and in Counterpoint from a graduate 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Mr. Coverly’s name _ first gained prominence 
in London, through his lighter orchestral com- 
positions. His success, however, is largely 
owing to his charming, tuneful, unlabored vocal 
compositions. 

The walz tempo in Land of my Heart’s Desire 
is singularly seductive and pleasing. 


(Continued on page 790) 


Evening on the Lake, by Herbert Ralph 
Ward. 

Mr. Ward was born in Brooklyn, WNiekn,, OF 
Nov. 28, 1885, and to the best of our knowledge 
is still. a resident of that city. His lake, 
if you please, is a calm lake; and your canoe, 


% 
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PERIOD MODEL GRAND 


All the luxury of the greatest period in French 
design, and the finished artistry of rich hand 
carving in mahogany, show in this most graceful 
and modern small grand. Musically it sets a Ls 


standard for the five foot Grand, the type so il 
favored today. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time Boston 
piano building with the most advanced scientific 
ideas. Built, as from the first, in but one quality— 
the best—by the same interests, with the same 
artistic ideals, they are used in over 600 institu- 
tions and 75,000 homes. 

A new catalogue showing latest style tenden- 
cies in Uprights, Grands and Players mailed 


on request. 


How to Buy 
If we have no dealer near you, we can supply 
you from our factory as safely and advantageously 
as if you lived nearby. Distance is no obstacle. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices, and information of much value to any 
intending buyer, write now. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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INGING HAS ai practical technic 
which cannot be ignored. Lately I 
read a review of a new book on sing- 

ing, written by a famous throat specialist. 
The review stated that the writer an- 
nounces what he evidently believes to be 
an entirely new departure in the field of 
vocal art. The principles of the de- 
parture are contained in the following quo- 
tations: “Real art lies in the true expres- 
sion of the meaning of the words made 
vital by psychological power, not by vocal 
effort.” “The word and not the tone 
must be the leading factor in artistic sing- 
ing.’ The book has chapters on “Correct 
speaking as the logical ground for correct 
singing,” and “The cause justifies the 
means.” 

The worthy medico adduces the voices 
and singing of Caruso and Chaliapin as 
proofs of his contentions, referring to the 
latter as “one who has almost completely 
abolished concern for tonal effects.” The 
word “almost” in the last quotation opens 
the door for much speculation. It must 
be allowed that Chaliapin is not alone in 
an “almost completely abolished concern 
for tonal effects,’ for any real artist, by 
the force of the urge of his art, must 
rise above tonal technic in the white heat 
of interpretation. 

However, the foundation of technic 
must be there! Chaliapin’s technic is 
surely under his every interpretation, as 
his public statements in an autobiographic 
story of his life attest; and Caruso was a 
life-long and consistent student of his own 
anatomy in relation to his singing, as a 
former book by this very same famous 
throat specialist admits? 

Any intelligent teacher of singing will, 
of course, add his testimony to the im- 
mense and indispensable value of psy- 
chology in singing and in the teaching of 
singing; but I seriously doubt if these same 
teachers would give psychologic force the 
entire credit for vitalizing either voice or 
song, or both. 

As for “the word, and not the tone” be- 
ing the leading factor in artistic singing, 
there is certainly no new idea here, for 
David Ffrangcon Davies, the celebrated 
Welsh baritone, who was a pupil of 
Shakespeare and who later became vocal 
instructor in the English Royal Academy 
of Music, published in London in 1906 a 
book called “The Singing of the Future,” 
which contained an exposition of the 
identical principles of the book by the 
famous throat specialist. 


Importance of Exercises 

N° ONE WOULD expect to play the 

piano by merely holding thoughts 
of psychological exquisiteness and ignor- 
ing finger exercises any more than one 
would look for a three-inch develop- 
ment of his biceps through “expressing” 
his fingers in delicate gestures. The sing- 
ing voice falls into precisely the same cate- 
gory. Without those proper exercises 
which make for flexibility, dependability 
and endurance, the singing voice cannot, 
by its very nature, achieve its full and 
normal. development. 

Let us by all means admit the fact that 
some great singers worked out their own 
vocal problems; and, having admitted it, 
do not let us forget to declare the equally 
important fact that these formed but a 
scant ten per cent. of the host of great 
singers whose entire vocal training lay 
in the hands of their master-teachers. The 
training of those teachers was the train- 
ing of the old Italian school of singing, 
based on obedience to the laws of respira- 
tion and resonance, pursuit of the beauties 
of phonation, and diligent practice of scales 
and solfeggi. 

Truth always falls between two ex- 
tremes, and we may in this connection, as 
ever, look for the solution of the vocal 
problem somewhere between thé dry, hard- 
and-fast rules of the fanatical element of 
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Practical Singing 


By Homer Henley 


the old school and the wild over-shooting 
of the mark by the too extreme enthusiasts 
of the new. 

Psychology is too powerful a force to 
be left out of the reckoning by thinking 
teachers. That tone-color and tone-qual- 
ity reflect, to some extent, the mental re- 
action to the sentiment of the words of the 
song is readily acknowledged by those 
same teachers. But it is scarcely reason- 
able to suppose, by any of the laws of logic 
or even of common sense, that any sing- 
ing worthy of the name can be done with- 
out the preliminary foundation of training 
of the physical units which are called upon 
to produce the voice. In other words, 
singing has a practical technic which can- 
not be ignored. 


Independence of Tongue and Jaw 

ERHAPS ONE of the most impor- 

tant of the foundational truths of 
vocal adjustment is laid down in the 
statement that the throat will be comfort- 
ably open if the independence of the 
tongue and jaw be established. This means 
that if the tongue can move freely while 
the jaw is in a state of unconscious repose, 
the freedom of the throat is assured. As 
a general proposition this will be granted 
without much demur, but the method of 
its accomplishment has always been a sub- 
ject of the greatest vexation to teachers 
of the voice. The following exercise, if 
followed with exactness, will solve not 
only the problem of the open throat, but 
also that of the stubborn, stiff lower jaw, 
provided the exercise be done properly and 
persistently. 

Select a comfortable middle note in the 
voice. On that note sing the sound of 
LAH (AH as in father), four or five 
times, without allowing the lower jaw to 
move, and using a mirror for a tell-tale. 
The tip of the tongue should generously 
brush the roof of the mouth from the back 
to the front, beginning at about the soft 
palate and ending on the upper front teeth. 
The sound of the long “L” or “UL,” while 
the tongue is traversing the roof of the 
mouth, should be sufficiently loud to com- 
pel a proper breath intensity, and should, at 
the same time, set up the resonance of the 
head cavities in the same manner, as those 
cavities respond to certain French sounds. 
At the instant the “L” or “UL” is ready 
to open into the widened sound of “AH,” 
the tongue should explode the “L” with a 
stroke resembling the sharp fall of a ham- 
mer on the side of a swinging locomotive 
bell. Indeed, the sound produced by this 
device can be made to sound so purely like 
the actual tone of a bell that I have known 
persons in another room from the singer 
(especially in the cases of a high female 
voice), to believe that a bell was struck, 
rather than that a tone had been sung, 

At first little success will be achieved on 
the lower and lower-middle notes of the 
voice. Notes around the upper-middle will 
be found the most favorable for the pro- 
duction of this clear; effortless bell-tone. 
Remember, the jaw must not move; and if 


this seem difficult at first, the difficulty will 
pass with but a small amount of practice. 
It will also be noted by the experimenter 
that the sustained “L’” or “UL” between 
the “AH’s” will sound greatly like the 
pulsing overtones of a bell between strokes. 

The jaw will now not only be deprived 
of its power to interfere with the tone, but 
it will also be found that the throat is in 
a condition of perfect freedom and open- 
ness, provided that the “AH” which the 
singer is attempting prove to be a true 
“AH” (the rarest and most beautiful 
vowel to be heard in song) for this cannot 
be sounded without the throat being per- 
fectly free. 

This exercise should progress by semi- 
tones from middle G to the G above, for 
sopranos and tenors; and from middle C 
to the D above for contraltos and_ bari- 
tones. ‘ 

After the “AH” has been freed, four 
vowels should be sung on the same note: 
LAH, LEE, LAY LAH* ior WAH SLO} 
LAW, LOO. With these latter vowels 
the lower jaw is bound to move more or 
less, but care should be exercised to mini- 
mize that movement as much as possible. 
When the vowels are rightly sounded the 
vibratory sensation will be found to re- 
side almost wholly in the spaces of the 
skull, above the mouth-cavity. »Not that 
the sound known generally as “nasal? will 
be heard and felt, but that rare and subtle 
sound whose production is confined al- 
most exclusively to the voices of the great 
singers of the world. 

The exercise here set down is a sure 
road and a direct road—in fact, a short 
cut to the tone-quality employed by all of 
the great singers. Not that it is the only 
one; that would be stating the case un- 
fairly. Five, at least, of the vocal “roads 
lead to Rome.” 


Singing the Initial Consonant 
NOTHER exercise is based on the 
following proposition: If the initial 

consonant of a syllable* or word be 
sung as loudly as the vowel which follows 
it, then the placement of that vowel will 
be forward. Relative loudness implies 
relative breath-intensity ; and so the breath- 
intensity necessary to produce a loud con- 
sonant will bring a following vowel on the 
teeth, provided there be no lapse of breath- 
pressure or hiatus of silence between the 
consonant and the vowel. 

The consonants L, M, N, and R are 
probably the best to start with, and the 
dental sound of E (as in see), IH (as in 
sit), EH (as in set), and A (as in say), 
will be found the most complaisant of the 
vowel sounds in assuming the forward posi- 
tion of the voice. These sounds will be 
best followed with the practice of UH 
(as in love), AH (as in father), AA (as 
in sat), AW (as in saw), O (as in so), 
OO (as in stood), and OO (as in shoe), 
in the order named. After the conso- 
nants named above, a good order of se- 
quence would be J, Z, V, B, D, G (hard), 
Ieee Tes bg 5 TDs T, S, and the fhezes INET AN 


times on that note loudly a : 
the degree of _Tesonant vibrane 


accord with beauty of tone; 
loud to soar ringingly over th 
a great combined orchestra ie 
and still all beauty), L, then, mus 
sung as loudly as any vowel eyer | 
Also, it must be sustained thre 
slow beats before the E is sounded 
important that this be fully 1 
for the success of this exercis 
wholly upon the loudness (and « 
intensity) of the consonant. aa 
If there is no cessation o 
tween the consonant and the 
will find, after but a few no 
vowel will ring on your teeth ; 
done before. Having done 
about six steps of your scale, 
by semi-tones, go to the sound 
and NE. The M and N will 
more difficult to produce loud 
the L, but they should still 
loudly as possible, and the a 
tensity engendered thereby will co 
sate for the lack of volume. 
should be rolled, as in the ca 
other consonants, for the spac 
slow beats. 
It will be found that the sux c 
the vowels, arranged thus, is 
most favorable for bringing th 
the upper front teeth. A surp 
gree of ease in the forward ay 


exercise and a corresponding. 
comfort in the regions of the t 
and tongue.. Songs may now 
taken and the application of 
of the loud consonant ushering 
tense vowel, in exactly the sa 
will be found to function with 
as readily as in the exercise 
course, understood that the 
necessary for the success of tt 
should be gradually cut down (a 
of the principle is gained) to | 
sistent with tone-intensity and 


Applying Principles in Scale | 


gained, both should be used in e 
of scale practice. Let the fi S 
every scale be comfortably 
produced by the throat-oper 
jaw- loosening principle of the | 
cise, and vowels brought on the | 
the aid of the second, and then 
that every succeeding note of the 
be kept in a like state of freedoi 
pingement on the teeth. 

Great vocal principles are sim 
so simple as to appear platitudin 
unthinking. But it is the very fac 
sureness of the persons to wh 
knowledge is a dangerous thing’ 
vents them from recognizing thi 
truths are nearly always cast in 
of simplicity. The old Italian 
song said very little in the bri 
wisdom they passed on to post 
what they did say was golden. — 

The world has lamented the “lost 
Italian bel canto,’ when that 
from being lost, has been before 
in the simple wisdom of the | 
truths laid down by Tosi, Porp' 
cola, Pacchiarotti, Crescentini, 
Caccini and others. The who 
canto is there; always has be el 
ways will be there Ray 

Bel canto is to be attained 1 
taking thought only, nor by be 
expressive pronunciation only, (Tho 
Johann Adam Hiller, the greate 
of his time, did say, “well spo 
sung.”) Bel canto can be atte 
pupil will recognize the vital it 


enduring truth of the words of 
osi, written at the end of the 
nth century—words as vital and 
lay as they were then—“The voice 
be cultivated by a correct per- 
e of exercises in agility. Then 
ye at the command of the singer 
secasions. When a beginner has 


long practiced pure intonation, sustained 
notes, trills, phrases, and well-expressed 
recitative, and considers that the master 
cannot always be beside him, then he 
should recognize that the best singer in 
the world must ever be his own pupil, and 
his own master.” 


The Nose 


Sings, Too 


By Charles Tamme 


yosE should sing every note. It 
ing with the most delicate pianis- 
well as with the strongest fortis- 
‘'t is needed with the tenderest 
m as well as with the most dra- 
imax. Bel canto and cantabile 
sxist; staccati are useless; and 
and martellato are only strenuous 
efforts, without the singing nose. 
reat difficulty in establishing a 
jose is not in the learning how 
; comparatively simple—but in 
ig the singer to be willing to 
this way. For when he tries 
‘t, his voice sounds rasping and 
imself. 
sason fot this is partly because 
usually is rasping and ugly in 
crude attempts, and also because 
er finds it hard to adjust his 
hearing to the great difference 
the voice as heard without res- 
- with very little nasal resonance, 
yoice heard with a maximum of 
nance. 
srance is the important precept 
time the student realizes how 
jer it is to sing this new way; 
th sweeter and more brilliant 
> becomes; how much greater 
‘ying power ! 
nasal resonance is often recog- 
established by a sense of feel- 
ing for it is generally the most 
ry way. For nasal resonance 
certain quality of tone rather 
ise of feeling, except, perhaps, in 
beginning when it is hard to 
1 between the two. 
ngers, in seeking for the singing 
n the habit of singing through 
This is a habit comparatively 
orrect, and a much milder fault 
one of singing almost entirely 
asal resonance, 
rd “vibrating” is probably more 
han the word “singing” in de- 
asal resonance; but for all prac- 


tical purposes it is best that the singer 
should think of his work entirely in terms 
of singing rather than in terms of vi- 
brations or noises. 

First attempts at nasal resonance some- 
times cause dizziness. Such a state, how- 
ever, is not of a lasting nature. 

There are exercises especially helpful 
in encouraging the nose to sing. The 
best mechanical approach is by sustained 
vocalization with @é or @ on all the notes 
in the singer’s voice. The nasal con- 
sonants m and mm used in connection with 
these vowels further help the singer to 
find the way. After using @@ and d, as 
above, it is good to use ah. Another simple 
exercise is to take the first five notes of 
the scale and sing, up on @@ or @ and down 
on ah. 

Memory is of great help in establishing 
a singing nose. When this way of sing- 
ing has been found on @é or G, the student’s 
memory tells him how the nasal resonance 
feels or sounds on these vowels and thus 
helps him to acquire the same on his 
other vowels. Also by means of his 
memory, he is able to retain the ability 
to make his nose sing. 

There is one important warning in con- 
nection with the singing nose—to be sure 
not to mistake some contraction of the 
palate, or of the tongue or a tense throat 
for the singing nose. The sounds are 
somewhat akin. But the sound produced 
by contracting the palate, the tongue or 
the throat is usually tiring work, whereas 
with the singing nose it is easy. Look in 
the mirror and avoid all outward signs 
of strain. Be sure you are right. Then 
go ahead! 

Once this resonance is obtained, it should 
never be absent from any tone in the 
voice. Every note should be attacked 
with nasal resonance. Deeper resonances, 
as, for instance, from the chest, may he 
added, as desirable or necessary; but fore- 
most and always there must be the res- 
onance in the nose. 


Some Vocal Helps 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


position before the introduction 
) be played. 

ng music do not forget to take 
rom the printed page. 

nging from memory, keep in 
correct position of the hands. 
within your range ; and remember 
+h tones are those which make the 
ypeal to the heart of the listener. 


5. Enunciate clearly. 


6. (a) Breathe properly. (b) Sing in a 
free, easy manner. 

7. Sing on pitch. 

8. Avoid the tremolo. 

9. Dress suitably for the occasion. 


10. Stand quietly until the accompanist 
has completed the number. 


‘atest dramatists of the world— 
ng used in its accepted sense of 
that can excite one and emotion- 
one off one’s feet—I regard not 
wrights Euripides, Shakespeare, 
company, but as the musicians 
id Mozart.’—Hurert Grirrity, 
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COLLEGE 
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61st Year 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
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Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
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PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 
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STUDENT DORMITORIES 
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laster Lesson Upon Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique 


By Wilhelm Bachaus 


(Continued from page 736) 


ge from measure 223 to 290, as it 
ds with the passage in the first 
he Allegro, which I have marked 


asure 297, we find the resumption 
rave. In 297, 298, 299 and 300, 
ge should be cumulative in in- 
nd in measure 299 it might even 
sible to become broader in tempo. 
there should be no further 
n measure 300. The concluding 
iding chords in measures 299 and 
d be played with beautiful legato 
scendo. 
ieasures 301-304 should be again 
thout accelerando or crescendo, 
er iS reserved for measures 305- 
yorks out as follows: 
pmf|f—=| ff 
305 SUCH ee SL7 
ybvious that it would. spoil the 
ind the effect of this quick cre- 
you were to start it before meas- 


er to recapitulate, I would ‘like 
few words suggesting a poetical 
f this movement, as it has forced 
my mind. The opening theme 
1) divides in two sections, namely 
chord and the pleading motive. 

2 suggest the name ‘opposition’ 
rte chord, and it will then appear 
ero finds opposition in his way 
e start, and he tries:to conquer it 
g. This repeats three times, the 
1e third time being the most in- 
irtue of dynamics, tonal height 
ion. We will notice the number 
quite an important part as we 
1 measures 5, 6 and 7, we find 
g theme again, three times with 
intensity interrupted by oppos- 


; (to the rhythm N \ thrice 
oe. 
This is the last time the opposi- 


| in fortissimo, and it seems to 
usted for the time being. The 
0 work right away (Allegro di 
m brio) with the theme of at- 
ures 11 to 15) which means un- 
l, and already in measures 38 
2 seem to hear parts of some 
ll falling down, and more so in 
5, 46, 47 and 48. This is where 
laxes in his work, given to more 
ctions. The phrase 


—— 


ee times up to measure 71 and 
Owed by the phrase 


petitions, intensified each time 
ge in key. Still the rest can be 
‘ary and work begins again in 

at first piano and carefully, 
‘ to a climax in measures 99- 
W start is made and a higher 
ted in 111-112. Having achieved 


that much, the hero has a few moments of 
real joy and the measures 112-120, have 
certainly some likeness to a little boy roll- 
ing himself down a hill on a fine summer’s 
day. However, in measure 121, he picks 
himself up in a second, for some new 
heroic effort, of which the chord in meas- 
ure 134 is the final blow, fortissimo. (The 
repetition seems to be indicated more by 
adherence to the old-fashioned form than 


by inner necessity and is better ignored.) ’ 


Now, Tempo I, Grave. Opposition is 
still there, threatening three times, and 
three times the pleading theme is heard, but 
this time not with greatest intensity the 
third time, but retiring into pianissimo, as 
if the hero had recognized that only effort 
would help, and pleading be of no avail. 
And new efforts are made (Allegro molto). 
Some haunting fears and doubts (measures 
69-72 and 77-80) have to be conquered by 
the phrase in measure 83 repeated three 
times. A run of 8 measures leads to the 
recapitulation of the principal subject of the 
Allegro, which we have called ‘the theme of 
attack.’ It loses some of its sternness by 
the modulation into D-flat from measures 
209-212, which passage is repeated three 
times with growing intensity. This leads 
once more into the passage of tender 
thoughts (the mordente episode) and 
through renewed activities with the two cli- 
maxes to the feeling of exhilaration from 
measure 279. The theme of attack again 
leads to a grand climax in 296. Now fol- 
low four measures of the greatest signifi- 
cance. Opposition apparently being: entirely 
overcome, measures 297, 298, 299, each be- 
gins with absolute void. All the same, the 
pleading theme appears three times with 
increasing intensity, in fact the third time 
with greater intensity than ever before, al- 
most an outcry, as if the loneliness of the 
victor was even harder to bear than oppo- 
sition and struggle. A touching illustra- 
tion of the solitude of greatness. Stull, to 
quote Schiller, the strong man is mightiest 
by. himself, and the movement closes with 
an overpowering assertion of strength. 

“Although the Sonata Pathétique bears 
the early opus number 13, and is.a work of 
Beethoven’s first period, written before the 
age of thirty, the intensity of its appeal is 
so strong that we can only put it in a line 
with his greatest master works. 

“Concentrate all the energy, psychic and 
physical, you have on the final four chords, 
which should be struck with vehemence 
and strictly together—striking the chords 
from a distance above the keyboard, with 
a combined movement of lower arm and 
wrist, which will bring the Sonata to a ma- 
jestic and significant close.” 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Bachaus’s Article 

1. What was the of Bee- 
thoven’s grandfather ? 

2. How did Moscheles obtain his first 
copy of the Pathétique? 

3. What was Beethoven’s method of 
composition? 

4. Outline the execution of the intro- 
ductory Grave of this sonata. 

5. What do crescendo and diminuendo 
mfer? 

6. What was the “period” of the com- 
position of the Pathétique; and how does 
it rank among the composer’s sonatas? 


character 


$< 


rely is the utilization of music 
@ processes a matter of. senti- 
ter, to a considerable extent, 
ye materially to increase out- 
ring about what may be termed 
ly improved industrial spirit.” 
—Hon. James J. Davis. 


“The evolution of the Sonata form was 
the greatest triumph of design in music. 
This was not accomplished by any one 
man or at any single time or place. It 
is the consummation and concentration of 
all the greatest and the best of musical 
genius.” 4 —Sir Dan Goprrey. 
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Those Waiting 
Moments 


When nerves are tingling, muscles 
taut, mouth and throat dry— 


Then it is that the nerve-soothing, 
mouth-refreshing, throat-clearing friend- 
liness of Wrigley’s Chewing Sweets 
comes into play. 


Wrigley’s is used and recommended 
by singers and speakers who like all 
other workers find it a helpful aid as 
well as delicious refinement. 


These services that Wrigley’s gives 
—like clearing the breath after eating 
or smoking —cleansing the teeth— 
improving mouth hygiene —make the 
use of Wrigley’s an aid to refinement 
and a mark of good breeding. 


Made clean and wholesome— 
only the best of ingredients 
are used 


Comes to you 
fresh and full-flavored 
in its sanitary 
sealed wax package 
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Teaching 


Students preparing with us for 
teaching may take positions in 
our Extension Branches, of which 
there are more than one thousand 
located all over the country, or in 
our Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches, of which there are more 
than thirty, withothers in process 
of establishment. 

_ Those who come to us with 


further experience and earning 
money for their own study. 


Theatre Organ 


Since the establishment of our 
Theatre Organ Department, we 
have trained and placed organists 
in positions with salaries starting 
from $85 to $100 a week. 
Students of piano and organ, 
who have developed instrumental 
technic and musicianship, can pre- 
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RE you interested in teaching music? 
Be In the concert field? In theatre organ 
playing? In Public School Music? These are 
a few of the professional fields for which we 
can prepare you. We assure you an open- 


ing in your chosen line as soon as qualified. 


Concertizing 
Chautaugua and Lyceum tours 
offer salaries of $40 to $100 week- 
ly. Concert engagements are usu- 
ally paid for by the single appear- 
ance, the fee being $25 to $50 and 
upward. 


Ourextensive system of Branch- 
es enables us to provide ample 
openings for those we train for 


Our two-year course leads to a 
Teacher’s Certificate, entitling 
the possessor to the Illinois State 
Teacher’s Certificate and per- 
mission to teach, without exami- 
nation. 

Annual salaries of $1,500 to 
$2,500 are available, with large 
outside earnings through private 
teaching, choral directing, etc. 


More openings than we can 


of our service most interests you. 
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Students May 


Piano—Francis L. York, M.A.; Elizabeth John- 
son, Georgia Richardson Baskerville, Alle D. 
Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Helen Andrus Merrill, 
Minor E. White, Henry Lichtwardt, Oleane 
Doty, Wilhelmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. 
Bac.; Ethel Littell, and 40 additional instruc- 
tors. 

Organ—Francis L. York, M. A,; Alle D. Zui- 
dema, Mus. Doc.; Wm. Schenk. 


Cello—Jules L. Klein. 
Harp—Winifred Carter. 


Theory, Harmony, Composition— Alle D. Zui- 
dema— Post Graduate work in this depart- 
ment. Francis L. York, M. A. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


America’s Foremost Band and Orchestra School 
® J. Beacu Cracun, A.B., Mus.B:, President e 


Instruction In All Branches 
PIANO—VOICE—THEORY 
STRING AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 
ORGAN—DANCING—DRAMATIC ART 
ENSEMBLE—CONDUCTING 

Become a Band or Orchestra Conductor 
or’a Certified Teacher of Cragun Method 
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The Junior High School Chorus 


(Continued from page 732) 


ery real boy is proud of a “deep low 
* and boys with | unchanged voices 
try to imitate the others. The small 
like to sit among the larger boys. 
re the teacher is in doubt the boy 
ld be called on to sing individually. 
boys with unchanged voices resent 
called contralto when the other boys 
called baritone or bass. They enjoy 
known as tenors, however. 

sy four-part numbers of limited vocal] 
should be introduced when the boys 
anged voice are capable of carrying 
gle part. The practice of alternat- 
he assignment of first soprano and 
d soprano parts for the girls should 
mtinued in the upper terms of the 
t High School mass chorus work. 
iy, be necessary to separate the girls 
seating plan which provides for plac« 
ll of the boys together in the middle 
of the auditorium. If the auditorium 
trrow, one half of the girls may be 
| behind all of the other pupils form- 
1¢ Jong side of a letter “L.” 


Seating Plans 
[Ee FOLLOWING diagrams show 
the arrangement of seating for the 
and upper chorus groups in the 
- High School. 
ting plans for chorus work in one, 
nd three parts in grades 7a, 7b and 8a: 


irst Second 
or : (Alto-) or 
cond te First 
rane PENOr Soprano 
Conduetor 
(1) 
or 
irst Second 
or or (Alto-) 
cond Virst Tenor 
TAO Soprano > 
Conductor 
(2) 
Tirst or 3 
Second Soprano 
ond 
rr ( Alto-) 
rst Tenor 
rero 


O 


Conductor 


(3) 


Boys seated in centre. 
Boys seated on right. 
Seating for narrow auditorium. 


ing plans for chorus work in one, 
iree and four parts in grades 8b, 9a 


erat (Atte) Second 
¥ o- P r 
Second T Baritone First 
Soprano aoe Sonr: 
Soprano 
a 
Conductor 
(1) 
First Second 
or or (Alto-) 4 
Second Virst Tenor Baritone 
| Soprano Soprano 
Conductor 
(2) 
i) Wirst or | 
Second Soprano 
Second 
or (Alto-) 
First Tenor 3aritone 
PeCpraia 
Ey) 
Conductor 
(3) 


(1) Boys seated in centre. 
(2) Boys seated on right. 
(3) Seating for narrow auditorium. 

In the above diagrams, number one in 
each case works out most successfully as 
the boys are directly in front of the con- 
ductor. The accompanist should be on the 
conductor’s right so that, when the lid of 
the grand-piano is raised, the tone will 
be reflected toward the chorus. 


" Books 

CONSIDERING the double objective of 

preparing part songs which may be 
used in the assembly as well as in the 
choral program, it is well to have at least 
two sets of books for use in the auditorium. 
These books should be kept in racks placed 
on the backs of the folding or opera chairs. 

A serviceable and comprehensive song 
book should be obtained, one which will 
furnish material for six terms of work on 
the basis of twelve or fifteen numbers a 
term. These numbers should be in one, 
two, three and four parts and in addition 
a fair amount of assembly material should 
be supplied. This book should be con- 
sidered as basic material for chorus work 
and enough books should be secured to 
enable each pupil in the large choral groups 
to have his own copy. 

In addition to this a community or small 
assembly song book should be furnished 
on the basis of one for every two pupils. 
This material will supply the needs of 
general assembly, seasonal and community 
singing. Now that we have considered 
the organization of the chcrus work for 
the Junior High School, let us consider 
the details of carrying on the training of 
the large choral groups in intensive part- 
singing. 

Novr :—This article will be continued in the 
next issue when a full discussion of methods 


for presenting part music to large groups of 
Junior High School pupils will be given. 


Used Piano Purchasing Reminders 


By Fae C. Prouse 


OULD be folly to select a used piano 
t first gathering important details 
it, Only expert tuners and dealers 
10s know the value and condition 
d ones. They pick them up but 
2m in shape before they are ever 
upon the floor for sale. 
use the used piano sold by the music 
often seems too high in price, the 
‘er blindly chooses an advertised 
ient in a private home or at public 
. Here are just a few hints to 
ais buying less haphazard. 
Names of the standard make pianos 
given by a piano tuner or music 
Having found such a one the 
de purchaser should sit down at the 
‘d and play a few measures or 
other to try the piano so that he 
var the tone. But the chances are 


that this instrument needs tuning. It is 
well to ask the owner when it last had a 
tuner’s attention. 

Next, it is well to make inquiry concern- 
ing the pitch of the-instrument. A piano 
may be in tune yet pitched too low to 
use with other instruments. This pitch 
can be determined by anyone who plays 
a wind instrument or by a tuning fork. 
A piano out of tune or off pitch means 
a series of expensive tunings and possibly 
the buying of new strings for the ones 
broken when tightened. For this reason 
the purchaser should insist on a piano 
being tuned and ptt to proper pitch. 

Rounded legs,*curved cheeks, and up- 
rights with ukulele a‘tachment indicate an 
old piano, as well as fancy cases, yellow 
ivories and uneven keyboard. 
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Hé« MUST strenuously bring his wits 
to bear on the problem, and he will 
find that it is not nearly so hopeless as it 
looks. There are a number of things he 
can do even in a piece which has a pedal 
part all the way through! In addition to 
passages for manuals only, already dealt 
with, he will prepare on the piano: 

(2) All passages in which the part next 
above the pedal part happens to make a 
good bass itself. There are a great many 
such passages. But they can only be recog- 
nized by a,player keenly sensitive to har- 
monic effects by natural gift, or who has 
studied harmony, especially the treatment 
of second inversions ; the resolution of dis- 
cords; and root progressions. No organist 


should be content without a knowledge of . 


the theory of his art at least up to this 
point, if only for the sake of economizing 
his organ practice! 

The student, moreover, should prepare 
on the piano: 

(3) All passages in which the left-hand 
part is silent; this oe can then be used 
to play the bedal part ; 

(4) All passages in de the left: hand 
part simply duplicates the right-hand part 
(omit the left-hand part and play the ped- 
al part instead) ; 

(5) Passages in which the right-hand 
part is silent. These are not common, but 
an example will be found in the C-minor 
Trio of Bach, already quoted (bars 102- 
110). They may be practiced in two ways: 
(a) pedal part left hand; left-hand part 
with right hand;.(b). left hand plays its 
own part; pedal part played by right hand 
crossing over left hand. This latter meth- 
od is what is colloquially known as a 
“twister,” and to attempt it will reveal how 
closely we associate the right hand with the 
upper part of the harmony and left hand 
with the bass, which, in turn, is why the 
latter is so prone to duplicate the pedal 
notes! But it is exceilent practice, and tlie 
student who has mastered a oe in this 
way will find it child's play when he gets 
to the organ. 

(6) He should also master at the piano 
all passages in which the lowest notes of 
the left-hand part duplicate the pedal notes, 
(That they are an octave higher than the 
pedal part does not matter, provided they 
are still the lowest notes of the harmony.) 

(7) All passages in which the pedal 
part is simple enough to be played by the 
left hand in addition to its own part. There 
are many such passages, and the number 
may be still further increased by modifica- 
tions which do not alter the harmonic bass 
in any essential particular, though they may 
shorten some of its notes. Thus (a) the 
pedal notes may be brought within reach 
by being played an octave higher than as 
written, provided that they are stil the 
lowest notes of the harmony, but not if 
they would thereby be placed higher than 
notes previously above them. 


Ex.5 
Wrong 
L.H. = —r- 
Pedal [7 = 
o 
Written Played Written Played 


(b) A long-sustained note in the pedal 
part may be just firmly touched, the hand 
released, and the sound sustained by. means 
of the damper-pedal, or if changing har- 
monics in the upper parts will not allow 
this, the remaining time between this note 
and the next one in the pedal part may be 
observed as though represented by rests. 
An example of this has already been given 
in the quotation from Bach’s C-minor 
Trio, where the whole note may be played 
as quarter notes, with the touch known to 
pianists as organ tone, and indicated by a 
short horizontal stroke, In this case the 
device is particularly easy of execution, 
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Getting Organ Practice on the Piano 
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By Clement Antrobus Harris 


Part II 


owing to the identity of notes between 
pedal and left hand in the first bar, and 
a tied note in the other. Where this is not 
the case the two notes, as note and chord, 
must be played arpeggiando or as a spread 
chord. 

(c) Similarly, a long chord in the left- 
hand part may be shortened or sustained 
by means of the damper-pedal, and the 
hand released to play moving notes in the 
pedal part: As written for the organ: 


bx.6 Widor, 5th Symph. 


L.H. 


(Pedal 


Ex.7 


(d) Repeated chords in the left-hand 
part may have one or more iterations 
omitted. Care must be taken that there is 
always a note to receive the accent, unless 
this falls on a rest in the original. 

An excerpt from an arrangement for 
organ solo of a song by Hamilton Grey 
will illustrate this: As written: 


Ex.9 


Notes may sometimes be omitted 
from a chord without violation of any har- 


(e) 


monic rule. These are principally dupli- 
cated notes, ¢. g., a note in the right- 
hand chord may be omitted from the left, 
and the fifth of a chord (reckoning, of 
course, from its root, not necessarily the 
bass,) may often be left out without dis- 
advantage, especially in the case of a dom- 
inant seventh. A bass note must not be 
omitted, nor a melody note. 

(8) Practice at the piano will be ad- 
vantageous, also, for: All passages in 
which the left-hand part is sufficiently sim- 
ple to be played by the right hand in ad- 


dilion to its own part. There are not many 
of this description, and those few are very 
often too short to be of much use. Some- 


times they cover a complete phrase of the 
pedal part and in this case should be taken 
In the following extract 


advantage of. 


Ex.10 


Manual. 


from a well-known slow movement. of 
Haydn’s, the left hand will play its own 
part in the first bar and the pedal melody 
in the second and following bars, when 
the right hand will take the two manual 
parts: 

Trios, when they can be played upon one 
manual without transposing either part an 
octave, furnish, perhaps, the greatest num- 
ber of opportunities for the application of 
this device. The longest example I can re- 
call is the sixteen-bar subject beginning 
in bar forty-three of the before-mentioned 
Bach Trio. Five bars of the right-hand 
part consist of an inverted pedal- -point, and 
were it necessary (which it is not) this 
could be omitted without serious detri- 
ment to the harmony. 

(9) Moreover, on the piano may be 
practiced all passages over a pedal point. 
The harmonic principle is that the lowest 
moving part above a pedal point must itself 
form a bass which would be satisfactory 
without the pedal point. Consequently the 
pedal may be omitted except at its begin- 
ning and end, at which point it must form 
part of the harmony, and the part next 
above might happen not to form a good 
bass without it. Generally it will be found 
practicable to reiterate the pedal note at 
the beginning of each bar or so, and in 
some cases to sustain it with the damper- 
pedal. 

(10) The student may play through 
twice, the whole composition, the left 
hand playing the pedal part, and the right 
hand playing firstly, its own part, and 
secondly the left-hand part, the right-hand 
part being omitted. 

This plan will be adopted only, of course, 
in those sections in which the expedients 
already named for playing passages com- 
plete in all parts do not apply. Some pro- 
gressions will sound very bare and inconse- 
quential, but they will never produce the 


bad effect which a wrong bass wou 
as practice in reading, the playing of 
left-hand part by the right hand, :. 
found excellent. Indeed, the methods h 
sketched out are very much akin to sty 
ing an orchestral” score in sections, ‘ 
say, the string parts, then the wind pai 
and always keeping the fundamental } 
in mind, This is much more musicia 
than learning by rote. 


An Objection 


[HE YOUNG student may dhe ¢ t 
when either hand is playing a ? 
belonging to the other hand or to 
pedals he is not getting practice in 
fingering he must adopt when at the org 
This, of course, is so. But the admiss 
is simply saying, in other words, t 
practice at the piano is not usually to 
regarded as a substitute for, but gn 
dition to organ practice. Simple music | 
often be played straight away on 
organ after careful rehearsal on the pia 
While, in the preparation of more diffi 
music, it is rather an advantage than oth 
wise when the student is compelled 
play independently of finger-habit. 
obliges him to study music as music 2 
not as mechanism. It stresses the | 
that his work should be mental rat 
than physical. Given fair efficiency 
nanual and pedal technic, an orga 
who has learned even a difficult piece 
heart at the piano, and is haunted by 
in his “mind’s ear,” will be able to ren 
it quite passably on the organ at the f 
attempt. Proof of this may be ‘seen 
the technical difficulties of the music wt 
expert organists not infrequently ext 
porize! On the other hand finger-habi 
treacherous : it may seem to serve one y 
a score of times, and then, under 
slightest attack of nerves, prow ie b 
false support. 5. 
A great many compositions are now p 
lished in several forms for different inst 
ments and combinations of instruments ; 
voices. A careful comparison of a num 
of good organ and piano arrangemé 
of the same pieces will prove an invalu: 
lesson in the art of adaptation. 3 
especially the case if the music was or 
nally written for the organ afd has b 
adapted for the piano by the composer 
in the case of Guilmant’s Prayei 
Cradle Song. 


Passages for Pedals Alona 


HOUGH, of course, the neat 
cannot be actually played by ‘the 

at the piano, much can be done to fores 
and prepare for practice on the pe 
clavier. 
Firstly, the footing—right or left f 
toe or heel—can generally be determi 
and where necessary marked. The wh 
or at least any specially difficult 
should then be committed to memory. — 
writer did most of his “grind” 
village organ a mile from his 
even a delightful winding count 
along a good fishing stream did no} 
allure him from the singing, hw 
buzzing, or whistling of any sp 
difficult pedal passages he was going 
practice. (Piscatorial consideratio 
allowed precedence on the way ba 
Even more than this may be do 
late Dr. E. G. Monk of York Mins 
found a fellow student of mine 
wards the well-known Dr. Swinne 
Heap) playing the piano and app 
trying to kick the pattern o 
carpet at the same time! “No!” 
plained, he was “only playing a pe 
sage on the floor !” : 


Registration 

By Ess ORGANIST should ha 
mental grasp of his console 
ting at the instrument blindfolded he 
draw any stop, depress any COt 
pedal, and manipulate any other m 


B ETUDE 


RSOFY. Then, when practicing organ 
c at the piano, he should go through 
actions of drawing and putting in 


; and the like, in dumb show. This 
impress the registration on _ his 
ory. 


hen the character of the music suits, 
lamper and soft pedal may be used in 
. of swell or composition pedals which 
oy corresponding positions at the 
ny 


Practice on a Dumb Organ 
UDENTS who possess the “mind’s 
ar” in a marked degree, and when play- 
yn a dumb instrument hear the sounds 
ally almost as clearly as when the 
; are physically audible, can practice 
n organ without turning on the wind. 


A friend of mine who was assistant or- 
ganist at one of the English cathedrals got 
most of his practice in this way. If the 
church is open for private prayer, special 
care must be taken to draw and replace 
stops imaudibly (this, of course, should 
always be done) and to see that the pedal- 
board does not rattle. 

Organ music often makes an admirable 
piano duet, one player taking the manual 
parts and the other playing the pedal part 
an octave lower than written in order to 
get the sixteen-foot tone and leave room 
for the manual player’s left hand. This 
will afford admirable practice in  sight- 
reading, time-keeping, and taking part in 
concert music: and players of equal capacity 
may take turn about and thus each learn 
both manual and pedal part. 


The Chorale-Prelude 


By Edward Gould Mead 


AyinG a chorale-prelude based on a 
ile-melody or hymn tune which is fa- 
r to the majority of the congrega- 
gives to the service an atmosphere of 
ual exaltation. Take, for instance, 
shorale-prelude on “St. Ann” by T. 
us Noble, in which the broad, digni- 
style of Croft’s hymn tune is en- 
sd by an effective setting, each strophe 
e melody appearing at intervals in the 
s to which the tuba is coupled. Im- 
utely after the final strophe, the first 
he is repeated on the tuba with super 
e coupler, an awe-inspiring effect on 
ge organ. If there is no tuba, the 
ly may be brought out on the dia- 
S. 

other equally effective chorale-prelude 
fr. Noble is that on the air ‘“Mel- 
e.” This is more in the style of free 
writing as contrasted with the chordal 
of the “St. Ann” prelude. The hymn 
ippears as a continuous melody played 
e French horn stop, in the absence of 
1 a gross flute or soft diapason may 
ed. Both of these pieces are of a 
im grade of difficulty. 

er studying the type of chorale-pre- 
based on the hymn tune of which 
are a great many good examples by 
sh and American composers, one 
1 study the forty-five chorale-pre- 
for the liturgical year by John Se- 
n Bach. They are found in Volume 
of the Peters’ Edition of his organ 
3. These remarkable compositions 
ased onthe chorale-melodies of the 
an Lutheran Church and are among 
est of Bach’s writings. Representa- 
types are Alle Menschen mitissen 
” (Number 2) and Erschienen ist 
errliche Tag (Number 15). In the 
type the chorale-melody is enhanced 
e addition of three parts in florid 
srpoint. These parts may be played 
> same manual as the melody with a 
ration of soft eight and four foot 
or the melody may be brought out 


as a solo on the swell with soft reed and 
strings and the middle voices on the great 
(or choir) flutes or soft diapasons coupled 
to pedal. 

In the second type the chorale is treated 
in canon form with accompanying parts. 
The chorale is the highest voice, the im- 
itative part entering two octaves lower in 
the bass, other parts being middle voices. 
The imitation is strict throughout and by 
means of a heavy registration (diapasons 
and reeds) should be made to stand out 
above the other two parts. Other pieces 
of this character are the eleven chorale- 
preludes of Brahms, Opus 122, especially 
Numbers 7, 8 and 10. 

Among the most difficult and also most 
interesting of chorale-preludes are the 
“Choral-Improvisationen” of Sigfrid Karg- 
Elert, Opus 65, six volumes, typical ex- 
amples being Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ 
and Macht hoch die Tiir both in Volume 
One. In the former the chorale-melody 
appears in the pedal with four parts added 
above in florid counterpoint in highly com- 
plex rhythm. For registration, eight and 
four foot flutes for manuals and sixteen 
and eight foot for pedal with couplers 
may be used at the beginning, adding forte 
and fortissimo combinations toward the 
end. 

The second example is a virtuoso piece 
of advanced difficulty in the style of a free 
fantasia, the chorale appearing in manual 
and pedal partly in octaves. There is much 
florid counterpoint in the pedal as well as 
in the manuals. In the middle section 
there are several measures of rolled chords. 
The registration should be for foundation 
stops with the addition of mixtures and 
reeds for the fortissimo passages and full 
organ for the coda. 

Any of these chorale-preludes would 
make excellent recital pieces as well as 
church service numbers. Concert organ- 
ists would do well to include them in their 
programs. 


The Opening Cadence 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


E perfect cadence is supposed to end 
ings; but there is one time when it 
/a good beginning, and that is at the 
ig of the church service, just as the 
er and the choir take their places. 
ong succession of about six to ten 
3 ending with the perfect cadence in 
*y of the first hymn, played on the 
rgan, will summon the last lingering 
ers to their places in the pews and 
ring those already in the church to 
alization that all preliminary meas- 
ire now over and the service is to 
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Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensee) 


+ Standard - 
Organ Pieces 


ate art suaraters Beethoven 
Bach 


Air (Rinaldo) 34h... 
Air (Pur Dicesti)...... 
Andante (Orfeo)...... 
Andante .......1 Mendelssohn 
Andante ...... Tschaikowsky 
Andante Religioso....Thome 
Andantino’ Ss. ¢seds eset Franck 
Andantino 
Angels’ Serenade......Braga 
Angelus 5 cs dscecee Massenet 
Anitra’s Dance.........Grieg 
ATACONAISE Fartielsaisisie Massenet 
Ase’s) Deathisxs:.hie octets 
Ave Maria..ifes..2- Gounod 
Ave Mariati.cce ss Schubert 
Barcarolle .........Offenbach 
Berceuse (Jocelyn). ..Godard 
BEL CEUSE® © cisia's unis a SRO GIEVELE 
Bridal Chorus.......Wagner 
Cantilene Nuptiale....Dnbois 
Gavatinak 5.6.7 snes sees Raff 
Charits.Russes. aaenemi Lalo 
Cinquantaine ..Gabriel-Marie 
Consolation No. 5......Lisst 
Consolation ....Mendelssohn 
Coronation March. Meverbcer 
Cradle. Song: : sieaeee Hauser 
CradlecSong. .cacosen Iljinsky 
Cygne, Le.'.:.... Saint-Saéns 
Dance of the Hours.Ponchielli 
Dead March (Saul)..Handel 
Dervish: Chorus........Sebek 
Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5. .Grie, 
Evening Prayer..... Retiticke 
Evening Star........ Wagner 


NEW YORK 


An Ideal Collection for Organists 


STANDARD ORGAN PIECES 


A collection of 114 standard classic, modern, sacred, 
operatic, characteristic and march compositions ar- 
ranged for pipe organ (3 staves) and highly endorsed 
for solo use by such authorities as T. Tertius Noble, 


Maurice Garabrant, John 
Percy Starnes and many others. 


Priest, John Hammond, 
Contains 448 pages, 


sheet music size, durably bound. Once on the organ 
desk, it will never be off it. 


Be sure to read this Complete List of Contents 


Fanfare, Op. 49....... Ascher 
Festival March.......Gounod 
Funeral March....... Chopin 
Gavottemin “Dist... Gossec 
Grand March (Aida). .Verdi 
March (Tannhauser). Wagner 
Hallelujah Chorus....Hadel 
Humoreske Dvorak 
Hungarian Dance....Brahms 
Hymn to the Sun 

R. Korsakow 
Idyl (Evening Rest).Alerkel 
Intermezzo ........Mr 
Koll Nidretaes. ao serae Te 
Largo (Symphony)...Dvorak 
Largo (Xerxes)...... Handel 
Larme, Un (A Tear) 

Moussorgsky 
Lost Chord, The... .Sullivan 
Madrigal Vive. st oniaercs Simonettt 
Mareh (Tannhauser).Wagner 
Marche Celebre......Lachner 
Marche Militaire ...Schubert 
Marche Nuptiale...... 
Melodie Op. 10.....] Massenct 
Melody in F...... Rubinstein 
Military Polonaise....Chopin 
Minuet in G.......Becthowcn 
MINGEE. clerk hetdenersre Mozart 
Miserere eae, cox. 
Moment Musical... . Schubert 
My Heart (Samson) 

Saint-Saéns 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2.Chopin 
Norwegian Dance...... Gri 
Otentar te. Jere Role eetae 
Pilgrim Chorus...... Wagner 
Blavera: (Op. .5:.. 2/6 Granados 
TROCIIE T. cic. cane cee. 
Prayer ........Humperdinck 


Prayer (Octett).....Schubert 

Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Rachmaninoff 

Prelude (Lohengrin) . Wagner 

Pres'de la Mer... . <2 

Prize Son 


Laure 
Reverie, Op. 9.......Strauss 
Romance ....,....Rubinstein 
Romance, Op. 26...Svendsen 
Romance Sans Paroles. Faure 
Russian Patrol....Rubinstein 
Salut: @Amourwe, sence Elgar 
Sarabatide:)...cece ates 
Scotch Poem.....MacDowell 
Serenade 
Serenade 


esc coceceee Gou nod 
Serenade esac ee Schubert 
Serenadé "oS. seas os 
Serenata ........Mosskowski 
Sheherazade. ....R. Korsakow 
Sextette (Lucia). ...Donizetti 
Simple Aveu....../.. Thome 
SOM acount Tschaikowsky 
Song of India...R. Korsakow 
SOuvenim wa... ens Drdia 
Spring Song....Mendelssohn 
Torchlight March...... Clark 
Traumerei ........Schumann 
Triumphal Entry. .Halvorsen 
Unfinished Symphony 

Sch ubert 
Vision ..........Rheinberger 
Voix Celeste .........Batiste 
Volga Boatman Song. Russian 
Waltz in A, Op..39..Brahms 
War March...../ Mendelssohn 
Wedding March.Mendelssohn 


BOUND IN PAPER at $3.00—-CLOTH BOUND at $5.00 
Send for free 56-page catalog of ‘““Whole World” Music Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


For Sale at All 35 W. 32nd St., 
Music Stores 


New York City 
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of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cox. 100th Street 
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Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution. 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


A School of Individual Instruction 


Entrance at any time. 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION ’ 


Dormitories in School Building. 


Individual Instruction. 


A real home for music students. 
NORMAL TRAINING, 


Music. , i 
an outstanding authority. 


Six Spacious Buildings 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, 
Piano, Violin and a!! Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration; Dancing and Languages. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
[HAA CONSERATON, GRANBERH Y 
egents. All branches of music taught. 
sii cae gees MUSIC PIANO SCHOOL 
Hfe Sa ea 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings, 149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
including Dorma tones Auditorium, Gym- 
ings. Year Book sent on reanevios Buld- For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term begins Sept. 23. 
one ee he AC rE nS 
MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 
CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


Summer and Fall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
Wer STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 


Alan Dale personality and poise essential for any vocation 
in lif: Alvi Art Theatr d Student Stock 
Wm. A. Brody Eo" Sond apvearances ‘whi testing’ NY: NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
ipuanlohte Mares Sin coice i anv ich ord utile oe Ee ataRMATHBttS Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 


7 Ss Kellermann, J. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
J. J. Shubert Rete: Dolly Sisters, vate Dt ety Nasi 
M rite C. ora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Ribblesdale, 
TOUT Fe Clare Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould-Bishop,and others. 
Write Study wanted to Secretary, 66 West 85th 
St. N. Y., ask for catalog 83M 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


36th SEASON 


137-139 West 72d Street, New York 
A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 
TUIITON FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


{OANA AA 


SPECIAL 


Pe 


‘TRAINING FOR 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Inc. 


For Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y 


COMBS CONSERVATOR” 


PHILADELPHIA 
Forty-Seconp YEAR 
A Residential and Day School of Unparalleled Facilities 
Instructions in All Branches 


A School for the Ambitious Amateur and the Professional Musician 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORGAN, THEATRE ORGAN, BA 
AND ORCHESTRAL. INSTRUMENTS, THEORY, COMPOSITION, CONDUCTI), 
ENGLISH: AND PSYCHOLOGY, MODERN LANGUAGES, PEDAGOGY AD 


Public School Music. Department 


Osbourne McConathy, Director : 
Approved and Accredited Courses Leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 


An instructor of great attainments and wide experience, he is everywhere regarded 
Under his direction, the Combs Conservatory presents courses 


The name of Osbourne McConathy is associated with the highest standards in Public a 
Public School Music designed to meet the most advanced State requirements. 


Combs’ graduates are everywhere in demand 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Send for Illustrated Year Book 


A School ol Public Performa: 


Dormitories for Wom| 


Offices, Dormitories and Stud; 


Director Broad and Reed Streets 


— 
TEMPLE UNIVERS| 
ie School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dea 
E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUC’ 
Degrees, Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUII 
except in the College Course of Music. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Eleme 
to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. _ 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by met 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
STUDENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY | 
ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE. : 
CLASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History and 
preciation of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus, 
Pupils May Enter at Any Time During the } 
STUDENT DORMITORIES | 
Branch Schools Write for Cat; 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Acade 


57 years of continued success in training musicia 
Highest standards of musical instruction. Fac 
includes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; 
Ornstein, Composer Pianist, and other distingui 
musicians, Early registration desirable. Year b 

Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director, 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


~—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Musicianship Special Courses 


Trinity Principle 
. Pedagogy 


Phone Susquehanna 10485. 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


510 WEST END AVENL 


| % vi O OTHER ADDRESS 
MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE SIGHT [7eE | Dodeaes NESE aise 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS SINGING |) not “Numbers” 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Special Correspondence 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 


Courses for Teachers 
Send for Catalog 


Address 


EFFA. ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone - Ashland 5551 


y 
é 
D 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. jormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN 
Dean of the Faculty 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOAR 


For Pianists and Piano Students (Gj meee: 


Keep Up Repertoire 
Prrrect Your TEcHNIC 
STRENGTHEN FINGERS ON THIS INSTRUMENT 
Key Acrion PERFECT 
Toucu Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
137-139 West 72nd Street New York City 


Forty-first Session, October 4, 1926 


Pianoforte Department 
Normal Training Course for Teachers 
Junior Department in Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello 


Senp For CIRCULAR 


AppREss: : . 
Eruet McInrosu, Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATO} 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
Founded 1885 by Jeannette M. Thurb 
Only Conservatory chartered by Congress 
42nd Season opens Oct. 4. Enroll Oct. 1 
ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT 
Ad. Sec’y, 53 West 74th St., N. Y. Cit; 
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i t Oldest and most practical 
The Cou rtrigh A great opportunity for te 


System of Musical to specialize in this un! 
ind field. Write for particu 
Kin ergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, 
DEE ae 


HA 


iD ED 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
MRS. BABCOCK , 


OF FERS Teaching Positions, © 
leges, Conservatories, Schoo 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagemer 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


i | By Henry S. Fry 


. ? , 
f the National Association of Organists, Dean of th 
resident 0 Chapter of the A. G. O. heer enaaearanks 


kindly answer the following 
le Give to the organ? 1. Name the 
inet classes of organ pipes, und de- 
ach, In which class are the Vow 
—Vor Celeste—Clarinet? What is a 
Stop? Mention some of cach class. 
iis question as well as the others 
in your communication are un- 
y taken from some examination pa- 
The American Guild of Organists, 
ers to which are based on Lavignac s 
nd Musicians,” from which we will 
in our answers. Organ pipes 
livided into two distinct classes, fue- 
1 reed-pipes. The flue-pipes of them- 
e of two kinds: flute or open stops, 
the column of air vibrates either 
sub-division in its entire length, pro- 
ily the fundamental tone of the pipe, 
‘ided into vibrating segments, emit- 
second or the third partial tone (in 
se the pipes are called Octaviants 
onies); and Bourdons, or stopped 
ose extremity opposite to that by 
e air enters is closed or stopped. 
ase of stopped pipes the vibrating 
f air is reflected from the bottom of 
and must vibrate through its length 
hence the tone produced is the oc- 
w that which an open pipe of the 
gth would emit. The sound from 
yjipes is not as clear as that from 
s, but this comparative dullness of 
very valuable contribution to variety 
, Which is an important feature of 


ops are also of two kinds—free reeds 
we in the opening where they are 
thout touching its sides: and the 
eeds, which, as they vibrate, strike 
2 or less force against the walls of 
which they command. The Vow 
and Clarinet are Reed Stops, while 
eleste is a flue stop. Mutation stops 
whose pipes are so tuned as to 
the written sound, the note played, 
t more of its harmonics: thus when 
lown stop of this variety, the 
’ is drawn, and Middle C is sounded, 
actually heard will be the G just 
top line of the treble staff. 
) flue stops are: 
son Viole Celeste 
f Vox Celeste 
Octave 
Vifteenth 
chestre Aeoline 


ped fluc-stops are: 
Stopped Diapason 
edacht 


Quintaton 
-Stops are: 

Tuba 

Vox Humana 
is Bombarde 

Trombone 

Bassoon 
ation Stops are: 

Mixture 

Sesquialtera 

Tierce 
@ @ specification for an organ of 
’, Containing flue stops (both string 
wise), reed stops, mutation stops 
or two specimens of the “Unda 
be. Designate the class to which 
ing stop belongs. 
would suggest the following specifi- 


GREAT ORGAN 


pa- . 
saad ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
pa- 
iano tt. Flue 61 Pipes 
pen 
m..8 ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
...8 ft. Flue 61 Tipes 
e..8 ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
o ..8 ft, Flue 61 Pipes 
eo.4 ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
+s.4 ft. Flue - 61 Pipes 
2%, ft. Mutatio 61 Pipes 
wee ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
»++...1V. Ranks Mutation 244 Pipes 
+. & ft. Reeds 61 Pipes 
4 ft. Reeds 61 Pipes 


lin separate Wxpression Boy. 


SwWeLt OrcAN 


...16 ft. Flue 73 Pipes 


Ss ‘ CHOIR ORGAN 
Violin Diapason 

. 8 ft. Flue 
Concert Flute.8 ft. Flue 
Dulciana ..... 8 ft. Flue 


73 Pipes 
73 Pipes 
73 Pipes 


Flute Celeste..8 ft. Pluc 73 Pipes 
Flute d'Amour.4 ft. Fine 73 Pipes 
Piccolo Har 

q BLOT death ah 2 ft. Flue 61 Pipes 
Clarinet. ..+*..8 ft. Reeds 73 Pipes 
Tuba (from 

Great Organ).S ft. Reeds 73 Notes 
Tremolo 


. PppAL ORGAN 
Contra Bourdon 


32 ft. Flue 4 ipes 

Open Diapason aes 

16 ft. Flue 32 Pipes 

Bourdon (from vere 

32°ft.) ....16 ft. Plue 32 Notes 
Second Bourdon 

(from Sw.)..16 ft. Flue 32 Notes 

Violoncello ...8 ft. Flue 32 Pipes 

Trombone ...16 ft. Reeds 32 Pipes 


CovuPpLrrs 

Choir to Great 16 ft. 
Choir to Great 4 ft. 
Choir to Swell 
Choir to Swell 16 ft. 
Choir to Sweil 4 ft. 
Swell to Swell 16 ft. 
Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
Choir to Choir 16 ft. 
Choir to Choir 4 ft. 
Swell Unison Off 
Choir Unison Off 


PEDAL MOVEMENTS 

Balanced Swell Expression Pedal 

Balanced Choir Hxpression Pedal 

3alanced Great Expression Pedal 

Balanced Crescendo Pedal (Not moving Reg- 
isters) 

Four Combination Pedals affecting 
gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 

Four Combination Pedals affecting 
gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 

Three Combination Pedals affecting Choir Or- 
gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 

Four Combination Pedals affecting Pedal Stops 
(Couplers Optional) 

Great to Pedal Reversible 

Sforzando Pedal Reversible 

All Combination Pedals to be adjustable at the 
bench and to move registers. 


Great to Pedal 
Swell to Pedal 

Swell to Pedal 4 ft. 
Choir to Pedal 
Choir to Pedal 4 ft. 
Pedal to Pedal Quint 
Pedal to Pedal Octave 
Swell to Great 

Swell to Great 16 ft. 
Swell to Great 4 ft. 
Choir to Great 


Great Or- 


Swell Or- 


COMBINATION PISTONS 
Hight Combination Pistons affecting Great Or- 
gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 
Wight Combination Pistons affeeting Swell Or- 
gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 


‘Hight Combination Pistons affecting Choir Or- 


gan Stops (Pedal Optional) 

Four Combination Pistons affecting Pedal Or 
gan Stops (Couplers optional) 

Hight Combination Pistons affecting 
organ 

One eanceller or zero piston for each manual 
and pedal department 

One zero piston for entire organ 

All combination pistons to be adjustable at 
the bench and to move the registers. 


entire 


While this specification ineludes forty-two 
speaking stops, two are borrowed (the Choir 
Tuba from the Great and the Pedal Second 
Bourdon from the Swell) and one Pedal stop 
(Bourdon 16 feet) is derived by augmentation 
from the Bourdon 32 feet. The specification is 
drawn with the Church Organ in mind, to be 
used also for Recital purposes, but not for 
theater use, which would call for a very differ- 
ent specification. Most churches of the pres- 
ent day would want Chimes included, but we 
have preferred to omit them rather than to 


sacrifice any stops. It would ‘be preferable 
that they should be an addition to the in- 
strument. 


Q. In THe Ervpn for June, 1925, in an 
article in the Organ Department, by Ernest L. 
Mchaffey, mention was made of modern courses 
of study for the organ. Clarence Dickinson 
and Edward Shippen Barnes were especially 
mentioned. I want to study the pipe organ by 
myself and have been unable to find out any- 
thing about these courses in music stores in 
P———, our nearest city. Can you tell 
me where these can be ordered, and the prices, 
or can you recommend any other courses for 
self-instruction on the organ? J read the Or- 
gan Department and find it especially helpful 
to a beginner. 


TST TSIM e tee TTL Se od 


you want it. 


electrically operated. 


Tee ere enniniieiliiiienitiiiireniiiiii) ee eri 


20th and J Avenue 


+ 


usic 1s 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive School for 
Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. 


be 
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HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St, Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement’s, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 


AUSTIN ORGANS| 


ments; models of modern construction 


and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CoO. 


165 Woodland St. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Christmas 
Choir 


Cantatas 
(New 1026) 


Christmas 


Anthems 


days’ approval upon request if the Etude is mentioned, 


Christmas 


erful - 
Uplifting-Lducational 
Mec in the home means that you have one of the best attrac- 


tions you can possess to make your home the social center it 
should be for your children, their friends, and your friends. 


Even tho you may not possess that finger agility you envy in 
Paderewski, you may still be able to play those old songs in a way 
that will please and stir you more than could the best artist, 


You love music as do we all, and without any finger technique you 
may yet enjoy all the pleasure of personal performance when you 
own a good player piano; then you can play what you want the way 


Should you desire the actual performance of the World’s best 
artists reproduced in your own home you may have it thru the mar- 


velous JESSE FRENCH (Welte Liscensee) Reproducing Piano 


Music is as powerful an influence today as it ever was before— 
the means by which you may have it is more wonderful than ever. 


JESSE FRENCH made instruments range from $350.00 to $2750.00 
Write’ for FREE Catalog. Ask for easy terms and exchange offer. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Meee Se SUS nem mm imisi mma tts iil 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. 


Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 


Same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 


OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 


ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., 


Allentown, Pa. 


Christmas Music 


for Church Choirs 


Peace on Earth! 
Difficult, 75c. 
Chimes of the Holy Night: 
Holton. Easy, 75c. 


Heyser. 


A-copy of each of the above will be 
sent on 10 days’ approval upon 
request if the Etude is mentioned 


We publish over three hundred 
Christmas anthems in separate 
octavo form. A copy of each of the 
ten most popular out of these three 
hundred will be sent on 10 


Ask us for a free copy of “*The 
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son A. The books you refer to are probably Peet ice PT IA F 
8 ft. Flue 73 Pipes “The Technique and Art of Organ Playing,” Solos ‘ANG. Saiusical settings: Chastnes acd 
ipa- by Clarence Dickinson. Price $5.00 D t Thankegiving solos and ducts in- 
288 ft. Flue 73 Pipes “Sehool of Organ Playing.” by Edward e cluded, with new solos and duets 
-. 8 ft. Flue 73 Pipes Shippen Barnes. Price $2.50. uets Ne! overas occasions. Mention 
T For more rudimentary organ work without 2 
r= a teacher and as a preparation to the aboye es eee Rao 
° .8 ft. Flue 73 Pipes works, we would suggest for your use a mod- i she tf call ee ee LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
OF ern edition of “The Organ.” by Stainer. ‘The knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 216 W. Sth St. 70 E. 45th St. 212 S Wabash Ave. 
e..8 ft. Flue 73 Pipes publishers of THe Erupe can furnish you any superiority. Recent. improve- Dayton, Ohio New York Chicago 
a of the books named, ments have made the 
+.-4 ft. Flue 73 Pipes Q. Name a French organ builder. SUPER “OQRGOBLO” 
‘s 5 Og eae S bee A. The most noted Freneh organ — Sturdy—E flicient—Quiet 4 . i 
oa pe 3 Ipes was probably Cavaille-Col. He was succeedec Most of the largest and finest M t P M 
ie: TI, Ranks Mutation 183 Pipes hy Charles Mutin, who now conducts the work. Pp AP A emene ste larry ouon icture USIC 
-.16 ft. Reeds 73 Pipes i fe! CROGRLO hus: won whe By French Masters: Mouton, Fosse, Gillet, Fauchey, 
-. 8 ft. Reeds 73 Pipes “Art must be cultivated for its own sake, ral ara ae a Gabriel-Marie. SEND for FREE ample piano 
= ft. Reeds 73 Pipes You may make money out of if, or vou ; Speatel “ORBORLO JUNIOR” ae py pice: an SPECIAL OFFER 
a ~ : - , $ es ‘or Reed and Studen rans, “Music on pprova 
‘m= may not; but if the money-making 1s THE SPENCER TURBINE. COMPANY MANUS MUSIC CO., INC. 
+ 9 eos a Pines your first consideration then farewell to RTItie ee ig oR apt Dept. D, 145 West 45th Street, New York City 


art."—-S. MIpctey. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advert’sers. 
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41st Session 
Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 
Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 
UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 
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signal o trouble — 
erand bleeding gums 


S the soil nour- 


ishes the tree- 
roots the gums nourish 
the teeth. And as the 
tree decays if you bare 
the tree-roots, so do 
the teeth decay if the 
gums shrink down from 
the tooth-base. 

This condition is com- 
mon. It is known as 
Pyorrhea. Four out of 
five people who are 
over forty suffer from it. 
Ordinary tooth-pastes 
will not prevent it. 

Forhan’s Preparation 
does prevent it if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. So Forhan’s 

protects the tooth at 
the tooth-base which is 
unprotectedby enamel. 

On top of this For- 
han’s preserves gums 
in their pink, normal, 
vital condition. Use it 
daily and their firmed 
tissue-structure will 
vigorously support the 
teeth. They will not 
loosen. Neither will 
the mouth premature- 
ly flatten through re- 
ceding gums. Further, 
your gums will nei- 
ther tender-up nor 
bleed. 

Gums and teeth 
alike will be sounder, 
and your teeth will 
be scientifically pol- 
ished, too. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


In 35c and 60c 
tubes atall druggists 
' inthe United States. 
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Department 
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Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 
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No Questions willbe answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 
Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers 


Barbados, B. W. I., Asks Information. 

Q. i. Does the term “tenuto”’ mean the 
same thing as the “fermata” or pause @\ ? 
Please explain quite clearly. ti. I should like 
to excel as a pianist: which will be more help- 
ful to me, general harmony, or keyboard har- 
mony? Having little time to devote to music, 
I am constrained to choose, iii. In writing 
harmony exercises, is it correct to transpose 
all exercises to the normal key? For example: 


should 


be read H-Gi-B, or Do-mi-sol? iv. Kindly 
mention a standard text-book on breathing, 
for singers Curious, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 

A. i. Tenuto (abbreviation, ten.) indicates 
that the note or chord is to be sustained for 
its full time; sometimes a little longer, as a 
short pause. The pause signifies that the 
sound or silence is to be prolonged at the will 
of the performer, according to his appre- 
ciation of the composer’s intention. ii. Key- 
board harmony will help you more readily, 
provided you read, thoroughly, some treatise 
on elementary harmony (such as Stainer’s). 
At the same time, depending upon the extent 
of proficiency desired by the player, every 
pianist should study harmony and counter- 
point as thoroughly as possible. Many works 
cannot be adequately performed and inter- 
preted without this knowledge. iii. This 
question is not altogether clear. However, if 
you ask for a choice between the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
system and the Old Notation, it is Bonnet 
blanc, blane bonnet (as the French put it), 
or as the Cockney Englishman says: “Yer 
pies yer money an’ yer ’as yer chice,”” Each 
has special merits the Tonie-Sol-Fa in Dia- 
tonic harmony and the Old Notation in Chro- 
matic. In your examples, both are correct. 
Put there is no “transposition.” iv. ‘“‘The 
Art of Breathirg,’—By Lro Koruer. 


Sub-Dominant and Sub-Mediant. 

Q. Are the terms sub-dominant and sub- 
mediant to be understood as meaning the note 
under the dominant and the note under the 
mediant ?—Elsie M., Troy. N. Y. 

A. No. It is true that the sub-dominant 
is the note below the dominant, but that is 


only by chance, not design. It is also true 
that the word sub (Latin) means below, or 
under, But, in harmony, every sound bears 


relation to the key-note. Thus, the dominant 
is the fifth above the tonic, whether major 
or minor (C-G, or A-E; G the fifth of its 
tonic C, and E the fifth of its tonie A). 1 he 
sub-dominant is the fifth below its tonic. So 
in the key of C major or minor, as in A minor 
or major, the dominant and sub-dominant are 
G and F respectively, or E and D respectively. 
The mediant or middle note between tonic and 
dominant, in C major, is EH; in C minor it is 
FE flat. For the same reason the sub-mediant, 
or under mediant, is the middle note between 
sub-dominant and tonic. A in the key of C 
major, F in the key of A minor. 

Basso Ostinato; that is, an Obstinate 
Bass. 


Q. What is understood by a Basso Ob- 
stinato?—M. A. M., Warren, R. I. 

A. Basso ostinato (Italian) is an ‘“‘ob- 
stinate,”” or persistent bass. It is a_ slrort 


figure in the bass, commonly called a “ground 
bass,”’ above which are constructed frequently 
changing melodies and harmonies, the bass 
subject remaining the same. Consult Passa- 
caglia, in C minor, Bach. 


Nasal Quality of Voice—Tremolo. : 

Q. ti. How can one get rid of nasal quality 
in the voice? 

ii. Can you suggest some exercises to over- 
come a decided tremolo? 

Choirmaster, Salt Lake City. 

A. ia. Doe not allow the tongue to. slip 
back, but keep it in its normal position, 7. 
e., lying flat on the floor (or bottom) of the 
mouth, lightly touching the lower teeth all 
around, Sing with a wide open throat, 
directing the voice quietly but swiftly to the 
center of lips, using the vowel ‘‘o” as in 
Cor 

ib. Practice speaking on your lips in con- 
versation and at all times. 

ic. Get a practical demonstration 
competent teacher, 


from a 


will not be considered. 


sustained notes, 
the smallest amount of breath. 
that every atom of breath emitted must 
employed in producing a musical note. 
not allow the diaphragm to sink in. 
muscular pressure anywhere, especially 
throat, larynx and diaphragm. 


ii. Practice piano, with 

Remember 
be 
Do 
No 
at 


Bach’s No. 8 Two-part Invention. 

Q. In two different publications now bde- 
fore me of Bach’s Two-part Inventions, No. 
8. I find that the last note of the first meas- 
ure of the subject is given as A in the one, 
and as I in the other. Will you please tell 
me which is correct (a) or (b)?—N. B. S:, 
Constantia, Calif. 


Bach Two Voice Invention No. VIIT 


A. The correct note is the. note F. 
Careful examination will show that the sec- 
ond measure of the bass repeats the treble 


first measure of the subject, note for note, 
the third beat being a skip of a fifth from C 


to F (from dominant to tonic). Cempare 
these two measures with measures 12 and 


13 and you will find exactly the same pro- 
gressions as in the key of C: again in 
measures 17 and 18 the progressions are the 
same, but in the natural (or original) scale 
of G minor. In each instance the third beat 
is a skip of a fifth, dominant to tonic. <A 
very good reason is seen for this skip to the 
tonie, instead of to the third, in the fact 
that the third is strongly marked in the 
accompanying part (an unnecessary accentua- 
tion of the third of the key) and the chord 
on the third beat weakened by the omission 
of the tonic and a doubled third. 


Advice to Some Questioners. 

Nota Bene: Two correspondents, G. G. D., 
Columbus, Ohio, and H. L. MceC., Buffalo, 
New York, ask for instruction how to play 
and how to interpret certain passages in cer- 
tain pieces, nine in all, several of which are 
not in the possession of the present writer. 
These and similar correspondents will greatly 
facilitate replies and thus avoid disappoint- 
ment by sending either the musie in question 
or copies of the passages requiring elucidation. 


Studies in Seales of Thirds and Sixths. 


Q. Can you give me some good Etudes 
with scales in thirds and sitths? Uninterest- 
ing exercises of scales in thirds and sieths are 


simply out of the question for me, but if you 
will give me some good and interesting studies, 
I know I shall work away at them till they 
are mastered.—R. T., Vancouver, B. B. 

A. If you required real technical exercises 
you would be recommended to practice those 
by Philipp and Joseffy. Howeyer, since you 
wish for studies you may find enough to in- 
terest you in Schirmer’s Library, Vol. 996, 


Czerny’s Selected Studies; in vol. S827, 
Cramer’s Fifty Studies; and in vol. 402, 
Moscheles 24 Studies. 
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Muscular Strain at the Neck 


778 


By Mary E. Hard 


INCONVENIENCES are expected, sometimes 
even welcomed, in the violinistic field, 
for they serve only to whet the student's 
determination. But when an inconvenience 
becomes so burdensome as to detract at- 
tention from the work in hand it ceases 
to be a blessing. The pain at the back 
of the neck and across the shoulders comes 
under this latter classification. 

It is caused, of course, by strain, but, 
strangely enough, other muscles become 
accustomed to strain. The left arm ached 
when it first was made to reach far under 
the violin: but soon the muscles adjusted 
themselves and the position seemed easy 
and natural. But the dull ache in the 
back is experienced by professional musi- 
cians, even by virtuosi. 

It seems that the region at the back of 
the neck is filled with nerves and blood 
vessels. Particularly over the bony struc- 
ture covering the base of the brain, the 
nerves are very near the surface and 
interwoven with other superficial structures 
such as muscle and ligament. These thin- 
ly protected nerves are connected with 
many more deeply placed. 

Muscles in such close proximity to nerve 
tissues are not to be manipulated with the 
abandon of those of arm and finger. The 
peasant going gaily to market with.a fifty- 
pound basket on her head may seem an 
exception, but in this case the head is held 
in its natural position, upright, and the 
muscular strain is slight. 

On the other hand, the violinist must 
exert force in a sideward and downward 
direction. He supports not only his violin, 
by means of this downward and inward 
thrust of head and neck, but also the 
weight of his left fingers and hand, which 
are themselves exerting a counter thrust. 

The muscles at the base of the brain are 
the sole supporters of this action. 

The obvious cure is to cease playing for 
a time, but this is not always feasible. 
Another recourse is to massage gently the 
muscles involved: this will induce normal 
circulation and a more rapid adjustment. 
Also, the tension may be lessened consider- 
ably by turning the head far to the right 
bringing as hard a pull in the opposite 
direction as possible; by holding the chin 
at different levels as though there were 
low and high chin rests on the violin; by 
putting the head first as far back as pos- 
sible and then as far forward as possible 
without bending the lower part of the back. 

Such gymnastics, however, cannot be 
resorted to on the concert stage, and this 
igs where discomfort is most unwelcome. 
The device used by at least one artist in a 
large Symphony Orchestra is to pretend 
to be hunting something on the floor. In 
bending over he stretches these stiffened 
muscles and thus alleviates the congestion. 

These are only cures: there are no abso- 
lute preventatives, though there are precau- 
tions that might make the strain less 
uncomfortable. 

The position, if correct, is not the hud- 
dled posture of curved back, hollow chest 
and raised left shoulder. It is one of ease, 
exuberance and strength. The left arm 
is as firm as a boulder: the right as un- 
erring as fate. 

A great violinist once said, pointing to 
the pupil’s left arm and hand, “That is 
the artisan,” then, pointing to the right, 
“and that is the artist. Give due respect 
to each.” 


“As fit as a fiddle is an old saying, and 
true. It applies to the fiddle as well as you; 
so keep both yourself and your violin in 
fine condition, and you may expect great 
results.” —H. I. Gonyon. 
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Tone Production and the Vibrato as Applied to the Violin 


By Max Bendix 


AGICIANS of the violin arouse the 
wonderment and admiration of their 
audiences by the marvelous and almost un- 
canny control they exercise upon the little 
instrument with four strings, which they 
manipulate; and one of their most mys- 
terious and tremendous achievements is 
the power to produce a tone which carries 
to all corners of the auditorium and to 
the last row in the topmost balcony. 

Have you ever stopped to consider how 
this tone is produced ? 

There are but two ways in which a dis- 
agreeable tone can be brought from a 
violin. These are: 

1. By drawing the bow across the 
strings at any but perfect right angle. 
This will produce a scratch whether drawn 
lightly or firmly. 

2. By pressing the bow on the strings 
so firmly as to bring the wood very near, 
or in contact with, the strings. 

If the student stands at right angles to a 
mirror, and keeps his eyes on the bridge, 
he can, with patient application and prac- 
tice, soon learn to draw the bow straight, 
and thus dispose of fault, No. 1. 

The second is a more difficult obstacle to 
overcome, but as it has been accomplished 
by hundreds and thousands of violinists, 
there is hope for all. 

I do not claim that my method is the 
only method to attain the desired result, 
but in the forty-four years of my teaching 
experience a great number of talented stu- 
dents have been developed by me, and they 
all have had a good tone. 

The bow should be held and balanced 
between the second finger and the thumb. 
Pressure should be applied by the first 
and second fingers, and a counter-pressure 
by the thumb. This counter-pressure 
should be equal. to the downward pressure 
of the fingers, thereby controlling the bow 
so that the wooden part cannot touch the 


strings. This will give the feeling that 
the tone is being produced between the 
fingers and the thumb. 

By carefully following these principles 
for No. 1 and No. 2 the student will find 
it impossible to produce a scratchy tone. 
Having eliminated the scratch, he must 
work for charm, carrying power, and 
beauty of tone. This is induced by the 
judicious application of the 


Vibrato 


I advocate the use of the vibrato on 
every sustained tone on the violin, whether 
in etudes, concertos or concert-pieces, not 
for sentimental or emotional expression, 
but to give life and carrying-power to 
the tone. 

The vibrato is produced. by the infinitesi- 
mal raising and lowering of the pitch, 
and must be done rhythmically at a moder- 
ate speed. The question of “a little faster” 
or “a little slower” does not matter in the 
results, but it must be rhythmical. 

The bow sets the string in vibration; 
these vibrations are conveyed to the bridge; 
the bridge vibrates the top of the violin; 
the top carries the vibrations to the sound- 
post which in turn sets in motion the air 
in the violin, creating sound-waves. These 
sound-waves are emitted from the violin 
through the F holes, and here is where 
the rhythmical vibration asserts itself. 

When the vibration is rhythmical the 
sound-waves follow and support each other 
and so carry to the extreme ends of the 
hall. But when the vibration is not rhyth- 
mical the sound-waves will clash upon leav- 
ing the F holes and thus be destroyed, 
causing the tone to lose its life and carry- 
ing-power. 

Intensity is brought about by increasing 
the speed of the vibrato and the volume 
of tone. 


Use of the Pad 


TuerE is a great diversity of opinion 
among violinists, violin students, and teach- 
ers as to the use of a pad or cushion as an 
aid in holding the violin. It is probable 
that the majority of violinists use a pad 
of some kind or. other. Many male violin- 
ists’ use a velvet pad placed under the coat 
at the shoulder, to fill out the latter and 
make it easier to hold the instrument. In 
the case of a girl or woman the pad has 
strings or ribbons sewed to its two upper 
corners. The strings are then tied at a 
convenient length and slipped under the 
chin rest. 

There are several types of patented 
pads and contrivances to take the place 
of pads. One type is made to attach at 
one end to the tail-pin, the other end being 
attached by a rubber band to the lower 
left hand corner of the violin. Another 
type of pad is the one which is attached 
to the end of a metal projection which 
fastens to the chin rest. This pad or 
shoulder-rest possesses the advantage of 
not touching the vibrating surface of the 
violin at any point. Some players roll 
up a handkerchief and put it under the 


coat, or put a handkerchief or some sort of 
fabric across the chin rest. 

Prof. Leopold Auer, the famous violin 
teacher, who has produced so many notable 
artists, is greatly opposed to anything in 
the nature of a pad. In his work, “Violin 
Playing as I Teach it,’ he says on this 
point; “Avoid resting the violin on the 
shoulder, or. vice versa, shoving the should- 
er underneath the violin. The placing of 
a cushion beneath the back of the instru- 
ment, in order to lend a more secure 
support to the chin grip, should be avoided. 
These are bad habits which one should 
from the very start carefully avoid, since 
they not only spoil the violinist’s pose in 
general, but—and this is extremely im- 
portant—they make the player lose at least 
a third of the whole body of tone which 
his violin—be it a fine or indifferent in- 
strument, a powerful or a weak one—is 
capable of producing. Those violinists 
who rest the instrument against the 
shoulder and place a cushion at its back— 
both of which act as mutes—evidently 
have no notion of the disastrous effect this 
arrangement has on their tone.” 


Prof. Auer’s pupils gene 
their master’s instruction to 
a pad. | 

I find that authorities differ 
regard to this matter of the 
Thistleton, the English writer, s; 
book, “The Art of Violin Playin 
pad is merely an aid to confor 


man violinist) downwards, 
the use of a pad an advanta 
bling them to hold the violin wi 
effort; and, against the stat 
there’is a loss of free vibrati 
mentioned that in all probabi 
had the biggest tone of any 
ever lived. If, however, you 
the violin quite comfortably it 
position without a pad, we 
There would seem to be no p 


St 


us 


siderably facilitate the obtainir 
grip, but I have seen many a 


footstool.” 

Eugene Gruenberg in his 
Teaching and Violin Study” 
teachers have agreed that - 
pose should be as natural ai 
strained as possible. This, howe 
to prevent opinions from ye 
mously on the simple questi 
hold the violin. 

“Some (Spohr and David) a 
ing or thrusting forward the lei 
to give a firm support; most 
(Beriot, Singer and others) 
as unnatural, and counsel th 
the instrument simply on the e 
allowing the use of a sma 
support so as not to incom 
shoulder.” ; 

Courvoisier in his famous 
Technics of Violin Playing. 
the endorsement of Joachim, 
pad, “An excellent aid to a go 
position for the violin, espec 
case of an illy adapted shoul 
jaw, is the use of a chin rest, 
cushion or roll of cloth place 
coat or yest between the violi 
bone. When the player wishe 
head and shoulder from the 
posed in holding the violin 
take time, either during the 
music or in passages which 
changes in the position of th 
The use of the chin rest | 
obviate the need of raisi 
shoulder, a practice which 
some.” 

A vast number of other 
and con, on the subject of 
ions might be quoted, so it 
be a case of where “doctors 
Many eminent violinists ha 
cushion, and many other 
have not, so it is probable tha 
violin student after reading 


i 


makes the fingers stronger 
laying), quicker (so does t 
flexible (so does knitting), 
now we are getting to the p 
the fingers to speculate and 
ways of playing this note 
forces them to surmise on 
and in what position to pl 
them to accomplish the most 
with the least possible effor 
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All About the Positions 


By Sidney Hedges 


y a violin student, during the first 
nths, plays happily in first position 
fins to think he has got over his 
ed well and will soon be a player. 
ne day to his horrified amazement 
ag that first is only one out of a 
of positions—about fifteen of them, 
teachers make this much more 
ng than it need be. There may be 
yositions, but they are not all like 
. They have, in fact, most varied 
The importance of a position is 
at on the frequency with which 
d. 
ig then in this fashion the follow- 
» will give an approximate table of 
ative values. 
t first position is used 100 times, 


third “ “ “ 60 se 
fifth 4“ “ “ 30 % , 
seventh “ a “ 10 4 mn 
Se ee nae 
fourth “ “ “ 10 & 2 
sixth “ “ “a 10 AT A 


\inder, perhaps, twice. 
| be seen that out of the fifteen 
(4%, 1-7 and 7-14) only those 
men are of appreciable importance. 
itions above the seventh are, in 
y used on the E string, so that 
isists of but four notes. The 
tion, which is below the first, is 
used at all. And even among the 
seven there are great differences 
From the table it will be seen 
odd numbers are of much the 
onsequence. 
, it is best to learn first the most 
t, so that they get most practice 
yme most familiar. Yet many 
insist on pupils learning them, 
nd so on, for no other apparent 
it that this is the numerical order. 
be better to learn the positions 
nore sensible order—first, third, 
md, fourth, sixth, seventh. The 
as been put last because its notes 
high, and will not often be met 
| the student begins to play fairly 
music. And aiter these seven, 
ning positions may be considered. 
ying positions it will soon be dis- 
hat the work has two entirely 
ispects—one is mechanical, the 
tal, and each will have to be con- 
*parately. 
1ere is the moving into the posi- 
discovering of the exact dis- 
ch the hand must travel up the 
d. Numberless repetitions will 
d before the muscles are trained 
the arm the necessary distance 
janical precision. 
y, when the hand is in its new 
here are the fresh notes to be 
or every finger will fall on an 
‘spot. This portion of the study 
‘mental—it is just a question of 


ppens that the third is the easiest 
ns to reach, If the left wrist 
| be properly held in first and the 
en drawn up so that the hand is 


carried up the violin neck, after about two 
inches have been traversed the palm of the 
hand will collide with the bottom edge of 
the violin, and the thumb with the end of 
the neck. If the first finger be now 
dropped on to the A string it will be found 
to stop the note D, which is played by the 
third finger in first position. The hand will 
then be in third position, and this colliding 
of the thumb and palm is an invariable 
and invaluable sign of this, 

The method of shifting is of the utmost 
importance. On no account must the left 
hand grope its way up to the new posi- 
tion by pitching forward up the finger- 
board. Shifting must be performed always 
from the shoulder. The upper arm and 
forearm must be drawn up, like a folding 
footrule, and the hand will thus be carried 
up the strings. The hand itself has no 
more to do with the movement than has 
one of the marks on the footrule. It is 
absolutely passive. This point cannot be 
emphasized too much. Active movement 
of the hand when shifting causes more 
faulty intonation than any other thing. 
It ts the arm that shifts! 

On pushing the arm back to first posi- 
tion the base of the first finger will ar- 
rive at the corner of the fingerboard; that 
is, the sign of first position. Shifting up 
and down between the clear bounds of first 
and third positions should now be prac- 
ticed assiduously. 

When some time has thus been spent, 
fifth position may be started. When the 
hand is in third position it will be found 
impossible to get higher up the fingerboard 
by moving the arm in the same direction 
as before. Instead, the elbow must be 
carried across the body, towards the bow- 
arm, and the left hand will thus be able 
to “get ’round the corner” into fifth posi- 
tion. 

Shifting, on the violin, is almost invari- 
ably from one position to the next but one. 
In an ascending scale passage, for example, 
the positions used would probably be one, 
three; five, seven; or two, four, six. Here 
is another reason for the great importance 
of third position—it. is the most con- 
venient shift from first. So then the posi- 
tions most to be practiced are—first, third 
and fifth. 

Really, the amateur does not often re- 
quire any others. The even numbers are 
used principally to fit awkward groups of 
notes which cannot conveniently be played 
any other way, as, for instance, the third’ 
pair of notes in the second octave study 
of Kreutzer. 

Learning the notes of a new position can 
be done quite satisfactorily in an arm chair 
with a book of music or a fiddle on one’s 
knee. It is a pleasant surprise for the 
learner to find that the notes of fifth 
position are the same as those of first, 
though one string lower. 

Similarly, sixth is 
seventh like third. 

Once the positions are mastered the least 
attractive stretch of all violin study is 
passed. 


like second, and 


Fingerboard 


Gymnastics 


¢ By Hope Stoddard 


4 
folinist strives for tonal effect. 
yS every means of technic and 
in his power, and listens with 
ancy of a connoisseur. Yet in 
jasm he often overlooks some 
. precautions against bad 


these precautions is a steady 
ssumes the right position and 
ith consistency. Another is 
f the hands, each assisting 


and supplementing the other. A third is 
the avoidance of jerks, plunges, scrambles 
and other ill-directed at the 
spectacular, 

Performances which are mere “finger- 
board gymnastics” are apt to leave the 
listener with a headache and a half wish 
that the player had never studied anything 
beyond scales in first position and hymn 
tunes. 


attempts 


VAT) RPPo : 
OCLORER 1926 


“WHOLE WORLD” VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 
INTEREST TEACHER AND PUPIL ALIKE 


The brief descriptions given herewith of the violin col- 
lections in the “Whole World” Series should interest every 
violinist to the extent of sending for our free catalogue, con- 
taining the complete contents of each book. 
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VIOLIN PIECES the Whole 
World Plays 

Contains 65 of the most famous stand- 

ard compositions ever written for the 

violin. 


OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 

the Whole World Plays 
Contains 54 selections 
standard and modern operas. 
book of its character. 


Price, $2.00 


from famous 
The only 


Price, $2.00 


MODERN VIOLIN PIECES 
_ the Whole World Plays 


Contains 50 modern compositions 
which every teacher and player should 
know. 


CONCERT VIOLIN SOLOS 
the Whole World Plays 


Contains 27 of the greatest violin solo 
compositions in unabridged editions. 


Price, $3.00 


STANDARD VIOLIN CONCER- 
TOS the Whole World Plays 


Contains the 10 greatest violin con- 
certos, worth more than $25.00 in sheet 
music form. 


Price, $2.00 


LIGHT VIOLIN PIECES the 
Whole World Plays 

Contains 50 light compositions for re- 

creative purposes. An ideal book for 

the “idle hour.” 

Price, $2.00 


THE VIOLINIST’S BOOK OF 
SONGS 
Contains 200 songs arranged for violin, 


with an obbligato part for a second 
violin, 


Price, $3.00 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
VIOLIN 
The only encyclopedic work on the vio- 


lin ever written. Every teacher and 
student needs it. 


Price, $5.00 


Price, $2.00 


Send for complete catalogue of above books 


D. APPLETON & CO, 25.West 32nd_st. 


~NEW YORK CITY 
The books are not sold in Canada 
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MASTER 4of REPRODUCTIONS 


Vega Violins are finished with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 
reproduction of every mark of use and age customary to a genuine 
old master. Each violin is subject to two years’ seasoning process, 
then graduated and adjusted by experts. 


Write for free catalog and trial offer 


Manufacturers of the 


The Vega Co. 
159-83 
Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


VIOLINS 


OLD VIOLINS ~ NEW VIOLINS 
CELLOS ~ BOWS =~ CASES 
FINEST ITALIAN STRINGS 


& 
GITTELSON & HowarD 
33 W.8"%ST. NEW YORK 
WRITE FOR CATALOG @ 
VIOLIN ACCESSORIES EXPERT REPAIRING 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


famous Vegaphone 
Banjos and Standard 
Trumpets. 
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With the New Season Well Begun 


Teachers, Performers, Directors and Active Music Workers, in all branches of the 
profession, realizing the importance of frequently adding to the repertoire attractive 
novelties, will be glad to know these 


NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


This list of the very latest Sheet Music and Octavo Numbers includes Music for 
Piano, Violin, Organ and Voice (Solo, Choir and Chorus) and should prove most 
helpful in the suggestions of attractive material it conveys. 


Any of these publications may be had for examination 


PIANO SOLOS | PIANO SOLOS—(Continued) PIPE ORGAN— (Continued) 


Cat. No. 3 . | Cat. No. E . | Cat. No. Gr. Pr: 


23152 
23342 
23288 


23239 


PRESTON, A. H. GRIEG, EDVARD 
I NE K. , ‘ 
BIXBY, ALLE 23275 Woodland Idyl, A 23289 Funeral March (Arr. by E.S.Barnes) 4 $0.45 
SAINT JUSTE, EDOUARD HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
23276 Une Pensee Romaiuitique 3 : 23258 Minuetto Pomposo 


BRAUN, LEON P. pete g oe ie} KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 
Polonaise Heroique 4 ° 23264 In the Starlight 


23280 
LAM, HELEN MARKS, EUGENE F. 
Boa The SPINDLER, F. 23300 Shepherd Boy, The, Interlude 
c 23297 Spring’s Messengers, Op. 123, No. 1. 3 ‘ ROSSINI. G 


TERRY, FRANCES 23325 William Tell Overture (Arr. by Edwin A 


EIGHT EARLY LYRICS |||40" yar pats pu . H. Lemare) 


23274 


23352 


23287 


23387 


23298 


23296 


23271 


23257 


23350 


23227 
23228 


23339 


23206 


23272 


23329 


23301 


23292 


23313 
23314 
23312 
23311 


23126 


23240 


23356 


23242 


l SCHULER, GEORGE S. 
(With or Without Words) 23319 Danse Hongroise : 23345 Postlude Pomposo 


By THEODORA DUTTON WARD, HERBERT RALPH 
z Grade 2 23284 Evening on the Lake 3 é ORCHESTRA 
23285 Now I'll Play My A, B,C’s ........ 14 < 
COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 


I Wonder Why ¢ PIANO DUETS Sea Gardens (Arr. by Wassili Leps). . 


At the Seashore 


What the Birds Say ; FRIML, RUDOLF VOCAL 
Friday Afternoon.................- 5 Valse Christine 


leighride P 
A Sleigh ie er, : HEWITT, H. D. Songs and Ballads 
Gay Katydids’ March : DOUTY, NICHOLAS 
IPPOLITOW-IWANOW, M. Bees in the Columbine (E-g) 
Procession of the Sirdar. Caucasian ELLIS, CECIL 


FOUR CHARACTERTISTIC Sketch 4 - We'll Take the Old Road (b-E flat) 
NOELCK, AUGUST AMBLEN, BERNA 
DANCES Sueshiee tn Rainbow Va 
Carnival Parade 5 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley (E sharp-g)... 


For the Pianoforte—Grade 3 3 PEASE, JESSIE L. 
= RINGUET, LEON ily ‘Traits '(c-D, Opt: 
By MONTAGUE EWING A Toi (To Thee)—Grand March.... 41 4 er aad mee ee 
A Lil’ Speck O’ Sunshine (E flat-g) 
Danse Grotesque A 
Da f the Witch Doctors E : SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
Seest Fea : c PIANO STUDIES There’s a Merry Brown Thrush (E flat-b flat). 50 


KERN, CARL WILHELM STRICKLAND, LILY 
Twelve Melodious Studies—Featur- Dream Garden (c-g) 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. ing Scale and Chord Formations. . .2-3 d Rose of Love (d-F) 
Mirthful Moments, Waltz é Rose of Sevilla (d-g) 


E, LOUIS WING, HELEN 

Soe os ‘ VIOLIN AND PIANO Eskimo, The (Song or Musical Recitation) 
De BLISS, PAUL ile 

Lake Como, 6th Nocturne Priscilla 

GARLAND, A. 


Ay—Ay—Ay (Serenata Criolla) 3Y, : i preearee W. E. Sacred Solos 


HARVEY, R. F. Waltz Lento 5 DAY, ELLA E. 

Summer Rain . NOELCK, AUGUST More Love To Thee (a-D) 
HERZOG, A. Mazurka, in E Minor i FELTON, WILLIAM M. 

Black Key Polka Mazurka, The ‘ Mazurka Fantastique... Be Near Me Father (E flat-g flat) 
HIMMELREICH, F. Moto Perpetuo i Be Near Me Father (c-E flat) 
Sextet, from “Lucia di Lammermoor” 8 ei Under Glimmering Stars : ROBERTS, J. E. 

HOLZER, JULIUS WILLIAMS, T. D. If With All Your Hearts (E-g) 
Alpine Roses 4 Singing Waters.) 6.2 anor). ane one 314 4 WOOLER, ALFRED 


HORODYSKI, EUSTACHY Now the Day is Over (F-g) 
Mazurka a Capriccio Now the Day is Over (c-D) 


KERN, CHAS. W. FOUR COMPOSITIONS FOR 
Sunbeam Dance, Op. 552 z TWO VIOLINS ANTHEMS 


Sun Dial, The 
(In the First Position) Mixed Voices 


KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 
Siete With Piano Accompaniment BAINES, WILLIAM 


KRONKE, EMIL Blessed is the People 

Valsette : Grade 2 Lord Reigneth, The 

LANGE, GUSTAV By HELEN DALLAM MARKS, EUGENE F. 

French Music Box,,Op. 384 i Hay-foot, Straw-foot March B O Holy Saviour 

MALLARD, CYRUS S. The Dreesaty : MARTIN, GEORGE C. 

In a Happy Mood........... .... 2 Country Lilt : Great Day of the Lord is Near, The 


MARKS, EUGENE F. Day Dreams 
Bedouin Horseman, 

MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY PART SONGS 

Days of Idieness F PIPE ORGAN Treble Vaiece 

MARTIN, JOHN 

Forest Flower, A—Reyverie s ANCLIFFE, CHAS. BAINES, WILLIAM 

Silvery Moonbeams—Nocturne..... g 23267 All on a Summer’s Day (Arr.by O. A. Spring is Awake (Duet or Two Part Chorus) 
Twilight Dreams—Romance i Mansfield) 3 4 BERWALD, W. 

Winter’s Night, A—Idylle 3 ARMSTRONG, W. D. Harbingers (Three Part) 

NOELCK, AUGUST 23328 Fanfare Triomphale ’ . 
Carnival Parade, Op. 256 4 COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS Men’s Voices 
PEERY, ROB ROY 23268 Sea Gardens (Arr. O. A. Mansfield). 3 : STULTS, R. M. 


Lilac Time, Waltz DICKS, ERNEST A 5 : 

3 : M Gl 
PIERNE, GABRIEL 23299 March for a Church Festival = Old Home, The. 
Hide and Seek FLICK, C. ROLAND Serenade 
PRESTON, M. L. Stay, Sweet Day 
Here Comes the Parade : field) i White Wings 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Music Publishers and Dealers Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Beethoven Memorial js to. 
veiled in the Biilowplatz of Berlin on th 
of March, 1927, celebrating the one hun: 
anniversary of the composer's birth, 4 
petition is being held in which ( 
are striving for the honor of fu 
sign. The German Republic, 
Prussia and the City of Berlin will sh 
the expense of the enterprise. 


Four Thousand Boy and Gi 
ists, selected from the schools & ion 
the home counties, took part in a concel 
in the transept of the Crystal Palace — 
middle of June. This was the seven 
annual event of this nature and a port 
the program was broadcast. 


The Revival of Gluck’s “Orpl 
was so successful last year at the Pr 
town Playhouse, that the management | 
cided to continue these intimate produ 
and has announced Handel's “Rodelinde 
Gluck’s “Paris and Helen,” for next 
The return to favor of these clagsics, j 
ing the Mozart Operas Comiques, is a he 
ing sign, with an omen that jazz-cloye 
are beginning to yearn for something | 
ing more of truth and beauty. 


The Grave of Stradivarius is re 
to have been found, through an old dia; 
covered among the furniture of the Co 
Maffei. This disclosed that the famous 
maker had prepared, in a church oppos 
residence, a sepulchre for his body. 
chureh is long since gone, but excay 
under the directions of the mayor of Ci 
disclosed a sealed erypt of marble beari 
inscription : Anno 1664 Sep. Sibi Siusq Sc 
di Antonio Stradivari, Anno 1729, Poswii 
marble has been removed to the Cremon; 
hall for preservation. ~ ey 


The Oldest Organ in Ameriea js 
the Episcopal Church of Clyde, New. 
Originally given by Queen Anne to “ 
Church, New York City, with the provis 
should a larger instrument be require 
one was to be passed on to a smaller ¢ 
the royal organ moved from church to 
till, in 1846, it went to Clyde. It isa 
ine antique,” with one manual, six stoy 
than a hundred pipes, and no pedals. — 


Chopin is to have a new monum 
Warsaw, to be erected by the Polish ¢ 
ment. It has been executed by Y 
Szymanowski, in Paris, and represen 
composer at the foot of a symbolic tr 
delegation will go to Paris to recei 
bronze monument, which weighs sever 
and to accompany it home. aan 


An Elaborate Centenary Celebi 
of Weber’s Birth was held in Jy 
Iutin, Germany. A play, written by t 
beck poet, Julius Havemann, especially 
occasion, was a feature of the fest 
There were a chamber concert and an 
tral concert with solos from his operas. 
formance of his ‘‘Preciosa,’’ and on | 
the Eutin Weber Choir sang his Mass j 
the Stadtkirche, with the Andante fr 
of his symphonies in C as introduction. 


Mrs. Carson, Swimmer of the E) 
Channel, is the granddaughter of Nic 
helm Gade, the famous composer. Tl 
should achieve distinetion is therefore 
matter of wonderment than of gratif 


CONTESTS = 


A Prize of One Thousand Dol 
offered by the National Opera Club — 
female singer with a yoice of the m¢ 
standing quality, to be determined in t 
test of 1927 conducted by the Nation 
eration of Music Clubs. Particulars fi 
E. H. Wilcox, National Contest Ch) 
Iowa City, Iowa. ‘ 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Pri 
five thousand, three thousand and tw; 
sand dollars each are offered by the | 
Fund Society of Philadelphia for t] 
chamber music compositions for from 1 
six instruments. The contest closes Di 
31, 1927, and particulars may_be obta 
addressing the Musical Fund Society, | 
som Street, Philadelphia, Penmaae 


A Prize of Three Thousand D 
is offered by Musical America for t 
symphonic work by an American co 
The contest closes December 31, 19 
particulars may be had by addressing 
America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hu 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unp! 
anthems, are offered by the Lorenz Pu 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, from whom 
‘tails may be had on application. ia 


Three Prizes of Fifty Dollars 
are offered for the best musical set 
each of three hymns which were @ 
prizes by the Homiletic Review ; copie’ 
hymn-poems and conditions of the 
which closes September 30, 1926, may 
from the Contest Editor, Homiletic 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. — 


A “National Capitol Official 
Contest is to be held under the aus 
the National Federation of Mus ‘Cl 
is open to all American writer 
posers, and full particulars may 
Miss Beatrice S. Goodwin, Cont 
5 West Lenox Street, Chevy © 
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New Musical Marvels in the Movies 
Editorial 


JE FIRST exhibition of the Vita- 
phone in New York City exhausted 
the superlatives of many metropoli- 
ics. Here, at last, was a perfectly 
nized screen representation with 
ken word and with music. More 
is, the music was not a little, frail 
of sound but the full volume of 
inal in a measure hardly believed 


first presentation was given in the 
cent Warner Theatre in New York 
- August. 
ad the pleasure of being present at 
yiew given on the night before the 
The invited audience was com- 
f some fifteen hundred representa- 
1 and women from all parts of the 
particularly those interested in 
\coustical inventions and the stage. 
jlause that met the first perform- 
monstrated at once that a new era 
ombination of the art of music and 
of the cinema had arrived. 
ew invention is the result of years 
rch in the laboratories of the West- 
ctric Company and the Bell Tele- 
jompany. The codperation of the 
ck-Balke-Collender Company, The 
falking Machine Company and the 
litan Opera House were all re- 
9 make the program possible. 
ne having on one program Mischa 
Harold Bauer, Efrem Zimbalist, 
ase, Giovanni Martinelli, Marion 
to say nothing of the New York 
nonic Orchestra conducted by 
Hadley—performing throughout 
uan,” undoubtedly John Barry- 
greatest picture! 
Vitaphone reproduction of sound 
course the chief interest of tne 
as the possibilities of the screen 
ll-known. The first thing to aston- 
the volume of the sound completely 
theatre of ordinary size. We took 
aution to go to the top seats in 
ony and found the volume sur- 
great there. Next was the mat- 
erity of tone-color. This can be 
1 only as astonishing. We have, 
ance, heard Mr. Harold Bauer 
ny times in private. His delicious 
ects are well-known. They were 
rkably preserved in the reproduc- 
was his portrait playing upon the 
The piano is one of the most diffi- 
ruments to record. The Vesti la 
of Martinelli was rendered with 
ng dramatic force and the quality 
ice Was preserved in such amazing 
we doubt whether he ever received 
an ovation from the audiences at 
opolitan Opera House. 


Perfect Synchronization 
ED THE synchronization was so 
ct and the effects so astonishing 
> had to pinch oneself now and 
realize that this was a mechanical 
tion rather than the original. True 
ere occasional tonal lapses when 
"or “empty” tones were to be 
nd at one time the apparatus “ran 
In the orchestra it was obvious 
all of the instruments had been 
‘in recording. However, the 
Was so extraordinary that the 
- of the experience more than 
- these shortcomings. 

may be the effect of this epoch- 
invention upon the musical pro- 
Certainly it is already in a stage 
msidered as a “problem” by some. 
£0, i im company with the late Mr. 
we heard Mr. Edison’s amazing 
) bring “Talking Pictures” before 
combining his two extraordi- 
lons—the phonograph and the 
Mr. Presser, with his charac- 
, noted then that it would be 


only a matter of time before the insufficient 
volume of the phonographic or sound re- 
producing principle would be amplified to 
any desired quantity. Now, it has actually 
arrived in an altogether unusual state of 
development. What effect may all this have 
upon performers and teachers? 

Twenty or thirty years ago, when the 
methods of mechanical sound reproduction 
were new, thousands predicted that singers 
and performers and, of course, teachers, 
would have to seek other callings. There 
could be no opportunity for their advance- 
ment in face of such marvelous machines. 
What happened? The art of music and the 
profession of teaching. music advanced 
enormously, Never have singers, per- 
formers and teachers been so much in de- 
mand—never have they received such ex- 
traordinary fees. » Then came the radio. 
This was predicted as the doom of the 
musical profession. Imagine anyone say- 
ing that advertising a product would i injure 
the industry. The radio has been of pro- 
digious value in promoting the musical 
interests of everyone who has anything 
worth while to sell. The publishers of 
THE Etupe have been having the best year 
in the history of the firm, and all of its 
prosperity is dependent upon the Prosperity 
of musicians and teachers of music. In- 
deed, we find that our patrons are regularly 
employing the talking machine and the 
radio as indispensable adjuncts of musical 
culture in the home and in the studio. For 
years we have used them in our own work 
for this purpose. 


Effect of the Vitaphone 

Ue es MAY be the effect of this 

marvelous new invention upon em- 
ployees in moving picture theatres? This 
is problematical. In smaller theatres it 
will take the place of small orchestras in 
some cases. But there will always be the 
need for the organ and the piano for spe- 
cial features. It is impossible to give an 
orchestral accompaniment to a flight over 
the North Pole unless the enterprising ex- 
hibitors send an orchestra in another air- 
plane. At the same time there is always 
a demand for a fine orchestra “in the 
flesh.” The indifferent and unworthy 
players may well look to their laurels. 
The public would far rather listen to an 
accompaniment by the New York Philhar- 
monic than to a few scratchy fiddles and 
squawky saxophones. The general effect 
of the Vitaphone will be to compel higher 
standards of performance. 

For the really worth while performers 
who have their vitaphonic pictures taken, 
the machine should prove a wonderful ad- 
vertisement. We have always noticed that 
artists are never loath to have their pictures 
appear in print as frequently as possible. 
Therefore every vitaphonic reproduction 
becomes an astonishingly fine advertise- 
ment. 

Many years ago, when the Victor Com- 
pany was in its infancy, the famous bari- 
tone, Emilo de Gogorza, was persuaded 
with much difficulty to make records. He 
refused to make them under his own name, 


fearing that his professional standing 
would be injured. He made them under a 
nom de plume—or shall we say nom de 


voir? Soon his manager found that there 
were so many applications coming in for 
concert engagements by the remarkable 
singer in the name of the nom de voix that 
Mr. de Gogorza realized that there was 
no better advertisement for a singer than 
the well-made record. The vitaphonic 
records will, we predict, multiply the de- 
mand for the professional, concert and 
operatic services of the artist “in the flesh.” 

This great invention is being introduced 
by the famous moving picture producers, 
Warner Brothers, of New York. 
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— Pian 


made at Cambridge, Mass. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet describing what is 


essential in a good piano, 


STANDARD ACTION COMPANY 


C. L. McHUGH, Presipent 


Have your piano tuned at least twice a year by a competent tuner 
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We specialize in perfectly adjusted 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


used by many of America’s most 
discriminating teachers 
Ask for our Complete Catalog 


soa’ FRIEDRICH © 220. 


279 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We invite inspection of our exhibition of 


FRIEDRICH VIOLINS 


Tue Srsoui-CENTENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL EXPposITION 
PHILADELPHIA 
June 1 to December 1, 1926 


Block 44, Section K 
Palace of Liberal Arts & Manufactures 


A Handsome Souvenir Brochure Sent on Request 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 3 SONS 
Makers of the World Famous 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The sympathetic tone Violins. 
range from $200.00 upwards 


Prices 


Descriptive List on Request 
Also our Catalogue of Genuine Old Violins 


We specialize in fitting Violins to each 
individual Violinist 


No trouble to answer questions 


125=127 West 42d Street, New York City 
Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today, 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo. 
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STANDARD 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT. 


achons 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SINCE 1888 


True Tone—with every touch 


Artist and beginner find that Standard Piano Actions 
transmit tone perfectly from keys to strings. The repeti- 
tion is superior. The action is the heart of the piano’s 
life. It governs its touch—and controls its tone. When 
you buy a piano be sure that you get Standard—the 
highest quality action in the world—the piano action 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 
Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Fill-in Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Embellishments, ete. Is 
worth hundreds of dollars to a any pianist, 
umateur or professional.............-.6- Price, $1.00 

JAZZ BASS—tThe backbone of Jazz Piano Playing. 
This book teaches you the various styles of Jazz 
Bass necessary in professionul work . 
in all keys and chords.............0005 Price, $1.00 


KEYBOARD HARMON Y—Tbte simplest and most 


condensed method ever published on the subject of 

Keybroad Harmony. So simple a child . 

can understand it 1... ..600 ccecccers Price, $1.00 
COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


rom your dealer or delivered ©. O. d. by mail, if 
Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


825 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


desired. 


Is Your Music 


MIXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 
will “unscramble” your 
music. 


Send for free catalog and 
treatise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


Walter B. Simon 


Manufacturer 
812 Pine Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Drum Major. 


(Continued from page 731) 
5. FORWARD—MARCH (Without 
playing) 
HE side view of the drum major 
is shown for purposes of clarity. 
This command is often given verbally, 
the drum major holding the baton as 
shown under “Marching at Attention.” 
When the staff signal is desired it may 
be used as shown here. As is the case 
also in “Column, Right,” “Column, 
Left ;” “Right-Oblique ;” “Left-Oblique,” 
and “Countermarch;” the staff, in ex- 
ecuting the preparatory comand, points 
in the direction in which the move- 
ment is to take place. Here it points 
directly forward. 

The band steps off with the left foot 
on the down beat of the baton (dotted 
lines), after which the drum major may 
beat the time for a measure or two, 
‘or till the rhythm be established, when 
he should turn the baton under the arm 
in the position shown under “Marching 
at Attention.” He should not beat the 
time (unless necessary to keep the 
rhythm or to increase or lessen the 
tempo) unless the band is playing. 

The whistle, again, may or may not 
be used as a preliminary warning. The 
larger the band, the more necessary its 
use. 

The drum major must be skilful in 
recognizing the three “cadences” es- 
tablished by our government. The term 
cadence refers to the speed or frequency 
of the recurring pulses of march music. 
The regulation cadence in quickstep (or 
ordinary march) time is one hundred 
and twenty-eight steps per minute with 
thirty inches to each step, or “pace.” 


6. MARCHING A® ATTENTION 


HE drum major is shown marching 
at attention. The side view is givy- 
en to make clear the position of the right 
hand and the proper angle at which the 
baton is carried. ¥ 
The left hand rests on the left hip, 
fingers to the front, thumb to the rear. 
The drum major, as already noted, 
must be skilful in establishing the cor- 
rect “tempo” and length of step. These 
may both be varied in non-military func- 
tions, to. great advantage. For example, 
a college or high school band, parading 
on the field between halves of a foot 
ball game, where no great distance is 
to be covered, and where a “peppy” 
appearance is especially desirable, will 
do well to increase the tempo some- 
what beyond the regulation one hun- 
dred and twenty-eigth steps per minute, 
and to shorten the length of each step 


from the regulation pace of thirty 
inches to about fifteen or eighteen 
inches. 


The extent to hicks the drum major 
is to resort to “showmanship,” however, 
is to be held within bounds. His is a 
serious undertaking. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion at this time that he 
should be peppy and snappy, but in a 
more reserved manner than was form- 
erly believed fitting. There is now 
very little indulgence in the pyrotech- 
nics of stick whirling and throwing in 
the air, of prancing step and. similar 
“monkeyshines.” Considerable thought 
can be expended here to advantage. 


7. TOE ART onor (Play and 


mareh) 
HIS differs from the command 
“Play” (band standing still) in 


the fact that the drum major faces 
forward. The band is to step off on 
the first main pulse of the music. This 
usually means the first note of the in- 
troduction, for very few marches be 
gin with “up beat” notes, and these are 
to be avoided. 


5. 6 FORWARD—MARCH (Without 
playing) 


Préparatory command: Usually verbal, 
but may be given with the baton as illus- 
trated. 


Interval of warning: Give about one 
and one half seconds to the motion shown 
in the arrows. 


Command of execution: The arm motion 
comes smartly to a dead stop in the posi- 
tion shown in dotted lines. 


ATTENTION 
There is no preparatory command and 


6. MARCHING AT 


no command of execution. The drum ma- 
jor marches with eyes front, ready to cor- 
rect the tempo of the drums, the align- 
ment of the band, to execute ‘Column, 
Right;” “Halt;” or other desired move- 
ments, 


The right arm is extendéd straight 
at the side, to differentiate this com- 
mand from that of “Forward—March” 
(without playing). Hold this position 
long enough for each musician to com- 
prehend the order before giving the 
warning and command of execution. If 
the band is too slow in seeing and un- 
derstanding the signal, this signal is 
either held so low they cannot see it, 
or they are not well-trained. If, on 
the other hand, the drum major does 
not hold the signal long enough to give 
the band time to grasp the command, 
they will “stragele out” on the first 
few steps, and but few players will be 
heard on the introduction. The larger 
the band, the longer it will take for 
any command to “percolate” back 
through the whole organization. De- 
pending somewhat on the size of the 
organization, it is the opinion of the 
writer that this and other preparatory 
command signals of the drum major 
should be held for an interval of be- 
tween four and seven seconds before 
giving the warning interval and the com- 
mand of execution. 


Preparatory 
tended straight at the side. 


Interval 
and one half seconds to the motion shown 
in the arrows. 


7. FORWARD—MARCH (Play and 
march) 


command: Right arm ex- 


of warning: Give about one 


Command of execution: the arm motion 
comes smartly to a dead stop in the posi- 
tion shown 


in dotted lines. 


& CEASE PLAYING (Band marching) 


HIS command is similar to that of 

“Cease Playing’ (band standing 
still), except that the drum major faces 
forward. It is important that there be 
a definite stop in the motion of the 
baton at the end of both left and right 
warning swings (synchronizing with 
the two beats of the music) and at the 
position signalling the command of ex- 
ecution. As stated under the discussion 
of the command “Cease Playing” (band 
standing still), the command of execu- 
tion should come (1) on the last note 
of the music or (2) on the first or chief 
pulse of a measure. Do not attempt 
to have the band cease playing and 
halt at the same time. Usually, the 
command “Halt” is executed before 
the command “Cease Playing” is issued, 
though the reverse may occur. 

The wider the swing of the baton in 
the warning movements of this com- 
mand, the more certain the drum major 
may be that all players see and under- 
stand the order. : 

The whistle may be used, especially 
in an untrained or a large band, as a 
preliminary warning preceding the two 
warning swings of the baton. It is 
far more necessary here than in the 
similar command executed while the 
band is standing still, for here the situa- 
tion is complicated by the practical and 
not-to-be-overlooked difficulties arising 
in connection with playing on the march. 


9. “COLUMN, 


HIS command is usually issued 
while the band is moving forward, 
but may be given from the standing 


RIGHT—MARCH” 


position, in which case the forward 
movement would begin immediately 
with the execution of the “Column, 
Right.” 


As was the case in commands already 
discussed, the baton points in the direc- 
tion in which the movement is to take 
place. It is equally necessary here to 
hold the baton in the position of issu- 
ing the preparatory command, for an 
interval long enough to enable all the 
musicians to see and understand the 
order. If the band is playing when 
this command is given, the preparatory 


8. CEASE PLANES B 


Preparatory comm: 
“Pla ay.’ sate 


Interval of wae lr 
left and right swin 
incide with two ful 


Command of executio 
comes smartly to a d 
tion shown in dotiey dit 


9% “COLUMN, RIG 


Preparatory comm: 
high, that it may eas 
in the direction in w 
turn. 


ing to a dead stop in 
in dotted lines. 3 


ing a somewhat’ longer 
necessary in case the 
musicians is not divi 
signals of the drum ma 
ous difficulties to be me 
the march. 

After the comman 
drum major faces th 
backward, and keeping 
ment the front rank c 


It is very important 
the forward progress of th 
to the extent of forcin 


til the last rank Mey 
ecuted the oa 


Joes Your Piano 


ntain This Action? 


{E piano action is rightfully 
termed the “heart of the piano. 
But the action must be perfectly 
ced and delicately responsive if the 
snjoyment of piano playing is to be 
7 sure the new piano for your 
ceortains the action embodying, 
e highest degree, these vital quali- 
Ask your dealer to show you an 
ment equipped with the Wessell, 
| & Gross action—the world’s 
st-priced piano action. The Wes- 
Nickel & Gross action is used by 
.¢ American piano manufacturers. 
sist upon it, therefore, is to make 
in of obtaining not only a fine 
but a quality piano. 


SELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


lished 1874 “COLUMN, 


New York City 10. LEFT—MARCH” 


Preparatory command: Hold the baton 
high, that it may be easily seen, and 
pointing in the direction in which the 
band is to turn, 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/ngist on the Wessell, Nickel & E=—= 
» Gross Piano Action, 


Interval of warning: As shown in the 
arrows. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SIC PRINTERS. 


RAVERS «LIT HOGRAPHERS § 
NYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS ff 


INT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
pier REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ZIMMERMAN": 
TEACH 


.. Saxophone 


Command of execution: The arm is 
thrust smartly in the new direction, com- 
ing to a dead stop in the position shown 
in dotted lines. 


10. “COLUMN, LEFT—MARCH” 
Wie the exception of the matter 

of the direction of the turn, all 
instructions under “Column, Right” 
apply equally well here. The staff, or 
baton, points in the direction in which 
the movement is to take place, and there 
is the similar “warning” and thrust of 
the baton in the direction of the move- 
ment to follow as the command of ex- 
ecution. 

It is again very important that the 
drum major face the band on the turn, 
from which position he is able to keep 
the players in proper alignment, and to 
hold back the forward progress of the 
organization till the last rank has com- 
pleted the execution of the command 
and the whole band is ready to move 
forward in the regulation thirty-inch 
pace. 

The execution of the commands, 
“Column, Left” and “Column, Right” 
are more difficult in the case of larger 
bands. When he has a band of more 
than sixty players to deal with, the 
author trains the players in all ranks 
except the first or first two to execute 
right oblique, as an assistance in turn- 
ing the band in executing “Column, 
Left” and “Left Oblique,” in preparing 
for “Column Right.” This is not mili- 
tary, but is very practical in the case of 
extremely large bands. 

Use the whistle, if necessary 


reachers master this wonderful 
entin no time. Teaching comes 
ipils learn quickly with the easy 
, easy fingering Buescher. 3 les- 
en with your new instrument 
everything and start you right 
playscales the first hour, easy tunes in 
eta Buescher for six days’ trial. Easy 


id coupon below for complete details. 
uly the standard— 


BUESCHER 


a_i } 


to call 


attention to the preparatory command. 
(This exceptionally interesting article 

will be continued in 

November. ) 
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1ER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
g in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
scher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


he Coupon NOW! 


’ BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
t Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 
Iam interested in instrument checked 


Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of 
engraved samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 

12 different, modern, correct styles, Perfect workman- 
ship. Reasonable prices. Direct from Nation’s Capital. 
With Portfolio, will send FREE valuable book, “Wedding 
Etiquette.” Tels all about correct procedure to avoid 
embarrassment. Hstablished 20 years. 

HAUCSLER & CO. 

Dept. S-10, Washington, D. C. 

Please send sample Portfolio for inspection. I understand 
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Jessons given by mail. 


The F ar-Reaching Influence 


of the 


KIMBALL 


URING the many years since the Kimball 
piano was first manufactured, this instru- 
ment has steadily filled a larger and higher 

place in the estimation of discriminating people. 


The influence has spread from small beginnings, 
until to-day probably more than 400,0CO Kimball 
pianos, as well as other Kimball instruments, are 
in daily use. In homes, schools and churches, a 
steadily increasing number of Kimballs stand as 
witnesses to abiding merit. 

There is a Kimball exactly suited to your home—a Grand, 
an Upright, a Reproducing Piano, a Player Piano, or a 
Phonograph. 


Catalogs and nearest dealer’s address sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CoO. 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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prove You Can 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly; play popular tunes in 
a few weeks; on a saareee and p © oe 
your friends, Get the details of our y \ — = 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment \uoN N sa a 
plan on any Conn instrument--choice : 3 
. 
“Wanted: Young Men! 
—to become specialists in a field which will not 
only pay them exceptionally well but which 
will give them social standing and prominence! 
diss young men looking for such an opportunity we 
4 have an unusual offer. Right now in numberless 
cities and towns inthe United States, there is a great 
shortage of piano experts, technicians and tuners. 


free; no obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS 


The few masters there are, are earning large salaries 
for this exceptionally pleasant work. Their time is 


yaa their own. They meet th best peo- 
FREE ple and soon establish a wealthy clien- 
tele. We can fit you for this profession 

Ee as in approximately 12 short weeks’ time! 
4 OMS | a Now don’t say you are not a musician! 
Be onions cade You don’t need to be. In fact 50 per 
an joroug: pret cent of our graduates never took a music 
fon itcowin end lesson. And now they are earning from 

PEES BOW $250 to $500 a month! 

This is the opportunity you are looking for, Pull yourself out 
of the rut. Make a place for yourself among the 
bestpeople. Our complete course in our new $85, - 
000.00 laboratory fits you for a real paying pro- 
fession. Youcan doit. Others have with no better 
backing than you have. Find out the facts anyway. 


\ POLK COLLEGE OF PIANO TUNING 
\ Polk Bullding, Dept. E. M. La Porte, Ind. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


) JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
ab IN 20 LESSONS 


=; His wonderful system has made thousands of 
= successful pianists since 1903. 

There is a *“‘CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


J Cornet Q Trombone 0 Trumpet O 
‘other. , 
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j 


Send For 


the Portfolio is loaned, so will return it as soon as it has 
answered my purpose. 


Sample Portfolio 


GET AXEL’S COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how " ~y”” \ 


to ‘‘Jazz Up”’ any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass an 
from your local teacher or sent postpaid for $2. 


If there is no ‘‘Christensen Schvol’’ iv 
PIANO TEACHERS: joer This your golden opportu: 
nity—write quick for Jucrative proposition. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


chord work, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


\ Polk College of Piano Tuning, La Porte, Ind. 


Please send me acopy of your free booklet. 
I like the idea of becoming a professional 
piano expert. 
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DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
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One of the best and the most 
successful of beginners books. 

Both treble and bass clefs taken 
up from the first lesson. Each 
hand plays one tone at a time in 
both directions from Middle C. 


Price, 75 cents 


KROGMANN 


res 


positions for the child world. 


notes. 


KROGMANN 


Tuneful Rhymes from Wonderland.............. 
Contents: Morning Glory, Arithmetic Lesson, Big Bass 


Drum, Christmas Song, Land of Nod. 


MATTINGLY 
A Visit to Orchestraland...... -65 

As one very prominent teacher ex- 
pressed it: ‘Just what I’ve wished for, 
it fills a long felt want.” 

This collection of choice little im- 
pressions of the orchestra for piano solo 
must really be played over to be fully 
appreciated. 


Progressing gradually this : 
book follows Melody Book One. fusion which usually 
Charming pieces characteristic follows the first ap- 


of this composer’s brilliant style. 
Free from all intricate techni- 
calities. 


Six Tone Miniatures.......... 


One of the easiest collections ever 
written by this genius of musical com- 


tuneful and bright melodies teach inter- 
pretation, legato and expression. Inter- 
esting little couplets head each piece, 
and every page is engraved with big 


. 65 


Works by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


It is the fashion nowadays to refer to this composer as the creator of educational music 
that is the last word in up-to-dateness and progressiveness. 


These are her most successful books. 
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AS MU: 
CINCINNAT GGOMPANY. 


Simplifies the con- 


pearance of two or 
more notes on the 
staff. 


Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 


Studies and pieces 
planned in a definite 
way to show the use of 


the damper pedal. 


h 


2, 
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fe 


First Steps 


in the ; 
Use of the Pedal = 
for Piana 


by ; 
Dorothy g ‘aynor Blake 


Price 18 emt 


The Willis 
‘Clactocatl, Ob!0 


First grade pieces de- 
signed especially for har-. 


monic analysis. new 
idea for grasping the ele- 
ments of music beyond the 
mere notes. Very easy. 
Price, 75 cents Price, 65 cents 
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PETERS’ 
MODERN METHOD 


Pianoforte Playing 


65 


The 


Aoractical metodous -2¥ 
ssstve irtred' 


Jyand proare: juchon 
tothe ert of 


VA PIANOFORTE PLAYING ik ! 


Peters’ Method was the first up-to-date 
method to begin with the treble and bass clefs 
simultaneously. Its popularity increases an- 
nually. Many consider it the superior of all 
other methods. Once used, always retained. 


Price, $1.00 


THOMAS 
Five Tuneful Tales....... ee... 


The object of this melodious cc 
tion of easy pieces is twofold. Firs 
furnish the teacher with piece’ 
which the melody alternates bet 
the right and left hand, thus dev: 
ing independence quickly; seconc 
provide with catchy tunes and ft 
material which pupils love to pla 
recreations. 


M. BILBRO : 
Seven Sunny Stories........ 5.2. 5-=eeeene mets « 
Contents: Why? Truant Baby Kitty, Watch Your ‘ 
Oh! Canary, Seven O’Clock, Sing a Song of Summert 
Sing a Song of Wintertime. 


WOODROW 
In October Sunshine......... : 


This unusually interesting boo 
easy pieces, containing eight meloc 
recreations, is full of the fresh 


doors. Each piece is well within 


ability of the first grade pupil anc 


its special lesson feature. 


EDUCATIONAL PIECES AND BOOKS FOR PIANO, FOUR-HANDS 


No better way to teach Time and Rhythm than four-hand pieces has ever 


been discovered 


Grade Ia and Ib Grade IIa and IIb FASCINATING COLLECTION FOR FOUR-HA 

ErinieR= in Masic ands. anr eee .40 McIntyre, E. V., Good Morning.............. 40 Bilbro, M., Eight Recollections.......... Gr. II 
Friml, R., The Blue Fair 40 McIntyre, E. V., Summer Holiday........... -40 Diller & Quaile, Tunes from Many Lands. Gr. I 
ne sea Da" 7 aioe aap * sea : McIntyre, E. V., Merry Little Dancers....... 49 Friml, R., Musical Adventures for Four Little 
Brim, Ro Ghat en BOR ey ar anata ras Basco Bol Two Little Sisters 35 Hands. . << 5. si... s.%) eee Gr. I 
panied Hi. D.,.Gome aad Blaywwith Me, eho. -25 Kraemer, A. B., Little Pansy Waltz.... ieee? 1 Keyes, H. D., Nine Little Playtime Duets. Gr. I 
Keyes, H. D., Happy and Gay soe ofa felie kesh ol pee 35 Kraemer, A. B., Alfred Waltz. ............... 35 McIntyre, E. V., Tiny Musical Pictures. Gr. I 
Smith, Hannah, In the Twilight.............. 40 Kraemer, A. B., Annette Mazurka........... 35. —~‘Diller & Quaile, When all the World was 
Smith? lannah) On'Parade yan -50 Holzel, Carl, Sweet Souvenir Waltz.......... .35 Yound..2222eRee. beads cess anaes Gr. I 
Smith, Hannah, On Summer Seas.:.......... -40 Bilbro, M., Happy June Days................ 45 McIntyre, E. V., Sunshine and Laughter. Gr, II 

& Write to us for “Willis’s October Package’ of Catalogs Free 
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thy article on Stainer and his vio- 
Sens Obtain this number by sending 
five cents to the publisher, 


nt of Correct Size. 
3 —The child should have a violin 
y adapted to his size, as many bad hab- 
» aeguired by having a violin which is 
rong size. You cannot go by ages, as 
n happens that one child of eight or 
ears of age is as large as another of 
or twelve. The matter is so important 
would advise you to take the child to a 
‘olin teacher and get his advice on the 


t size. 


eitzer Violin. 

. .—Johann Baptist Schweitzer was a 
ian violin maker of considerable fame, 
nade violins at Budapest. A genuine 
itzer is valuable. Wis work has been 
copied and there are thousands of im- 


art a Tuning Business 


a permanent, clean, independent business any- 
with regular customers and steady income 
$150 to $400 monthly. _Or make your spare 
arn $2 to $4 an hour. No capital needed. De- 
for good tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at home, 
i cost. Send for particulars. 
MACK INSTITUTE 
ish Sta., EM-3 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


| Send for list of 

most popular styles 
f&TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


te or Kar. With or without music. Short Course’ 
eginners tuught by Mail. No teucher required. Self- 

‘ion Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
44 Syncopated Wffects, Blue Harmony, Orieutal, Chime. 

nd Cafe Jazz, Trick Hndings, Clever Breaks, Space 

Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wioked Harmony, Blue Obli- ' 
1 247 other subjects, including Kar Playing. 133 pages 

1, Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our PFRER 

offer. 


an Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St, Los Angeles, Cal, 


CLASS PINS 
~ AND RINGS | 


Special designs for Conservatories ot 

 Musie and for Musical Clubs. New 

catalog (600 designs) SENT FREE. 

Buy Class Pins and Rings direct 
from maker. SAVE MONEY! 
©. K. GROUSE CO, 

M1 Brace Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


~ Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


itations scattered 


all over the world. You 
can obtain German factory-made imitations 
of Schweitzer’s violins as low as $10 or $15. 
The value of your violin depends on whether it 
is genuine or an imitation, 


One of the Millions 

O. L. G.—A genuine Stradivarius violin 
is worth from $15,000 to $25,000, but there 
are millions of counterfeit Strads, so there is 
small hope of yourssbeing genuine, although it 
is not absolutely impossible. Send your vio- 
lin to an expert for an opinion. 


Schweitzer Violin. 

I, C.—I regret that it is quite impossible 
to give you any idea of the value of your vio- 
lins without seeing them. Johann Baptist 
Schweitzer was a Iungarian maker at Buda- 
pest, who made some excellent violins, mostly 
copies of Cremona instruments. There are 
many imitation Schweitzer’s; and the value 
of your violin depends on whether it is genu- 
ine or not. Your only course is to ship the 
violins to some dealer in old violins for ap- 
praisal. 


Strad. Label, 

J. C. W.—There are millions of violins with 
Strad. labels exactly like that in your violins. 
I cannot tell if your violin is genuine without 
secing it. Send it to an expert. 


Estimating Puture Success. 

S. J. E.—It would be pure guesswork for 
me to try to express an opinion of your talent 
and ability for the violin without knowing you 
and hearing you play. If you are studying 
under a good teacher, as you say, he would be 
the one best qualified to give you an idea of 
what you may expect to achieve in the future. 
Your letter fails to give the all-important in 
formation of when you commenced .to study. 
If you have a good foundation, laid in ehild- 
hood and early youth, and have great talent 
for the violin, I should judge that you have 
an excellent chance of improving your technie 
very greatly. If you are really ready for the 
Zigeunerweisen which you say you are studying 
you must already have a large technic, as this 
is a difficult composition. As you live near 
New York, I would advise you to get audi 
tions with two or three leading New York 
violin teachers. They could tell you what 
your chances are for the future. 


The Build of the Bow. 

M. C.—A good bow is of the greatest im 
portance in violin playing. 2. Your question 
of what constitutes a well-balanced bow is 
well answered by the famous violinist, Ludwig 
Spohr, in his “Violin School.” Spohr says: 
“The stick of the bow should have a beautiful, 


uniform bending by which the nearest ap- 
proach to the hair is exactly in the middie 
between the point and the nut.’ In other 


words, the deepest part of the eurve of the 


stick shculd be in the middle, equi-distant 
from point and nut. Cheap, inferior bows 
rarely fulfill this condition. The most -fre- 


quent fault is to have the curve nearer the 
point than the nut. 3. Bows differ slightly as 
regards weight. The average is about two 
cunces*® Some players prefer a_ slightly 
heavier bow than others. The great violinist, 
Ole Bull, a man of large build, used bows two 
inches longer than ordinary, and considerably 


heavier than the average. 4. ‘The Bow, its 
History, Manufacture, and Use,” by Henry 


Saint George, published in the Strad Library 
edition, London, England, is a standard work 
on the bow. 


SUMM Y’S 


NEW PIANO PUBLICATIONS 


ATSWNG (Grade3) - - $ .30 

IME PIXIES PASS (Grade ) -30 

ARY DANCES (Grade 2-3) - -30 
By Louise Rood Lutes 

LSE CAPRICE’ (Grade 4) - - 75 


By Henry Smidt-Gregor 


‘ “JUBA’’—From Piano Suite “In The Bottoms’’—by R. Nathaniel Dett 
nplified edition by Louise Rood Lutes (Grade 3-4) - oni bes - - - - -50 


‘CHINATOW I” (Grade 3-4)- 

ICK—A CAPRICE (Grade 3-4) - 
By Vivien Bard 

DUTCH PEASANT DANCE (Grade 3) .50 
By Leo Oehmler . 

1E PIRATE SHIP (Grade 23) - 
By Juan Masters 


- $ .40 
-40 


-40 


Arrangements by EDOUARD HESSELBERG of 
' **<JUBA’’ 


from Piano Suite, ‘‘In The Bottoms” by R. Nathaniel Deti 


IE PIANO - FOUR HANDS - $1.00 


FL Skill and musiciinship are displayed here in these arrangements of this famous number. The 
ision of the dificulties particularly enhances the original coatent and gives two enjoyable 


mbers tor student use. 


a RR a RR a a 


LAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
29 South Wabash Avenue 


2 SEND FOR CATALOG 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


CORNER 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY 


(Grade 3) $ .30 
A HIKE IN THE WOODS (Grade 3) .40 


SCHERZO IN A MINOR (Grade3) - -50 
By Elsie K. Brett 
IN OLDEN DAYS (Grade 2-3) - -30 
By Otto Stahl 


HALLOWE’EN FROLICS (Grade 2-3) -40 
By Juan Masters 
CHIMES AND BELLS - - .30 
A HAPPY THOUGHT’S ADVENTURE 
MY BOAT IS SAILING 
(Grade 1-2) Price, each .30 
By Marie Seuel-Holst 


TWO PIANOS - FOUR HANDS - $2.00 


Chicago, III. 
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~ WEAVER 


GRAND 


The unqualified 


approval of thou- 
sands 1s proo} 
beyond question of 
its supremacy. 


PIAN 


ee 
a 
X\ 


OS 


” EP’ supreme amoung the 
fine pianos of the world 


by the very excellency of its 
performance and the endur- 
ing qualities of its exquisite 


tone. 


WEAVER PianoCo.,Inc., York,Pa. , 


ES 


2 


; 


Homework 
on a HOHNER 
is Fun! 


Music plays important part 
in the boy and 
girl; and to-day the harmonica is 


an 
education of the 
playing an important part in musi- 
cal education. 

Any child can quickly learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica with the 
aid of the Book 
available to teachers and 
others through dealers or direct. 


Free Instruction 
music 


There are no long hours of study 
and practice—just a few minutes a 
day, at home or in the school—and 
very soon the pupil will be playing 
popular, se- 
lections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun! 
It teaches accuracy, rhythm and 
expression—the basis of a musical 
education. 


classical and operatic 


If you are interested in 
knowing the possibilities of the har- 
monica as 


“a stepping-stone to seri- 
ous musicianship,’ write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includes six popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 


Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 
W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 
Nellie CC. Hudd, Principal Mozart 
School, Chicago. 


Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ec¢ward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y. C. 

W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity Migh School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 
el 


a 
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EVERY MUSICAL HOME AN ETUDE SUBSCRIBER — 


THB BTU. 


We are depending upon our ETUDE friends to make this far and away 


THE BEST YEAR IN ETUDE HISTORY 


We confidently expect that with your help our sphere of influence will be enormously 


expanded. 


But, we must have your help. 


“The Etude” must be carried into new fields, new communities, new homes, new schools, 


new lands. 


The only way in which this can be done on a large scale is through the influence of our 
thousands of friends who believe in THE ETUDE and are in sympathy with its ideals. 


We do not ask this merely for mercenary business reasons, but because we are inspired 
with the thought that THE ETUDE has a great mission in American home life. 


To help you in co-operating with us to advance this mission 


We shall be very glad to give 


ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE 


To Leaders, Teachers, Merchants, Clergymen, Bankers and Music Enthusiasts 


A Poster Reproduction Of Page 714 


In this issue, because we are sure that the widest possible distribution of this 


presentation of a serious situation cannot fail to make a powerful impression 


This page posted in the classroom, bank, Sunday 
School, or the store will unquestionably make people 
think of this solution of one of the great social questions 
of the hour. It will also help materially all interests 
relating to education, art, music and culture. 


In the teacher’s studio it should be of immense value 
in promoting the teacher’s business interests. 


This is only one of the numerous pieces of literature 
we circulate free for the promotion of music interests in 
general. 


Many teachers and club leaders insist that every 
student’s home subscribe to THE ETUDE. In fact, a 
large number send a bill for THE ETUDE subscription 
with the first term’s tuition bill. 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE, Theodore Presser Co., Publishers, 1712;!74 Chestnut St 


Note the variety of interest in this issue. 
fine character of the music. Note the new departments. 
Note the increased size. Note the new life and freshness. 


One teacher writes, 
value of every piano upon which it is placed.” 


Doubtless many of your acquaintances are now just 
waiting for your word of endorsement to send in their 
subscriptions. 


Every ETUDE introduced in your community for- 
tifies, not merely the musical interests of the community 


itself, but all of the important influences to be derived — 


from the art. 


Note the © 


“THE ETUDE multiplies the 


y 


[ey Seer op hee eT 
| édition Wood | 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY’S 


Graded Movements 
from BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 


A\n important series especially designed to enable young pianists to receive 
an earlier insight into the works of Beethoven than is usually possible. 

These carefully selected and graded movements may be played by younger 
students where the use of the entire sonata would be impossible because of 
technical difficulties beyond their capabilities occurring in other movements 
of the same sonata. 

The old practice of depriving a pupil of the study of Beethoven because he, 
or she, were not capable of mastering the whole work can now be overcome. 

The series thus supplies a long-felt want to both teacher and pupil. 


<1 CONTENTS to 


Book 1—Edition Wood No. 991 
Tirst Movement from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2 


in G (Allegro ma non troppo) 

First Movement from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 1 
in G minor (Andante) 

Tirst Movement from Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1 in ) 
F minor ( A//egro) minor (Adagio cantabile) 

Minuetto from Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 in E> | Scherzo from Sonata, Op. 26 in Ad (Allegro 
(Moderato e grazioso) Molto) 

First Movement from Sonata, Op. 79 in G Rondo from Sonata, Op. 22 in Bb (Allegretto) 
(Presto alla tedesca) Virst Movement from Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2 in 

Scherzo from Sonata, Op. 28 in D (Allegro A (Allegro vivace) 
vivace) First Movement from Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 


Menuetto from Sonata, Op. 22 in Bb in C# minor (Adagio sostenuto) 


Book 2— Edition Wood No. 992 Book 4— Edition Wood No. 994 


Rondo from Sonate Pathétique, Op. 13 in C | First Movement from Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3 


Yr Third Movement from Sonata, Op. 79 in G 
(Vivace) 
Allegro from Sonata, Op. 26 in Ab 


Book 3 — Edition Wood No. 993 
Adagio from Sonate Pathétique, Op. 13 in C 


minor (A//egro) ’ in C (Allegro con brio) 

Scherzo from Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2 inG First Movement from Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1 
(Assai allegro) in G (Allegro vivace) 

First Movement from Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2 First Movement from Sonata, Op. 53 in C 
in G (Allegro) (Allegro con brio) 

Consult your dealer Price, each volume, 75 cents Ask for catalogues 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


88 St. Stephen St., Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Sole distributors for Boston Violin Case Co. 
“THE CASE OF QUALITY” 


Details and “Prices on request 


(PATENTED AND COPYRIGHTED) 
Result of years of experience cs 
EMEA oe ateeae \ O MATTER what method or system 
you now use you will find these 


lyzing problems of teacher 
simple, practical devices— 


—— and pupil. 

Make class or individual instruction more interest- 
ing practical —thorough and efficient —with less 
tinie and effort on part of teacher and pupil. 


Order Today—The minute you see their 
simplicity, versatility, completeness and 
capacity, you will wonder how you ever 
got along without them. 


Z New Way Keyboard and Staff Reader 


—The most valuable device created in years. Teaches 
student not only to read accurately and rapidly, but to play 
what is read. The correlation of staff and keyboard is made 
perfectly clear by means of sliding lettered buttons. The 
teaching of Sharps, Flats, Scale Construction, Chord and 
Interval Building is greatly simplified by the use of this 
Reader. As essential and accurate as the multiplication 
table. Every pupil should have one. $2.00 each. (Special 
discounts on quantities to Teachers and Schools). 


2 New Way Time Value Indicator 


—Two color hanger—22 x 22. For teaching note and rest 
values, and comparative values. $1.50 each 


3 New Way Wall Board 


—Invaluable for school room or studio use. Enables 
teacher to illustrate any point to any number of pupils at 
the same time. Size 28 x 36. Made of material that per- 
mits erasing. $5.00 each. 


4 New Way Practice Pad 


—Something entirely new for class dictation work and 
home practice. Mystic Pad permits instant erasing. 50¢ 
each (Quantity Discounts on request). 


§ New Way Degree Cards 

—A deck of cards showing every note in music from the 
fifth added space below the bass staff to the fifth added 
space above the treble staff. Gives thorough drill in actual 
note reading. Also interesting games for home, class and 
club use. $1.50 per set (Discount on quantities). 


A Six Day Normal Course in 

New Way Class Piano Foundation Work 
Including the use of New Way Music de- 
vices, will be conducted the week of No- 
vember 21, 1926, at 
Horner Institute, Kansas City Conservatory 

Kansas City’s Great Civie Institution 

Wri.e today for full particulars 


EW WAy Music EDUCATION (OmMpANY 


1110 GRAND AVENUE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IMPROVE YOUR TEACHING 
REPERTOIRE 


by adding to it the following splendid NEW publications. 
dealer to show you these things. If he cannot do so—please advise us. 


Ask your 


FOR THE PIANO 
John Mokrejs 


. Waleilerair GQbanin ore ae ete eee en hee bitin Soci rr cleny nce Price $0.40 
Valcik in D minor Price 60 


Arthur Bergh 


Ap Membnyeeir eee ets Sete tree ss. slere wniscie epee es Sea cis cists eines sigan Price 10 
The} PeusivemwWeaveri ce cb estelis oF see aac. ci TON Oe ls ADE Price 40 
SACCAMOUCHEM Ae SERRE eS el AEE ME. aera Price 40 
Channels iWin daiti. cp tacnei is Geers tee Ne occ iS cs ch tae aca tlaees si goe toe Oats Price 50 


George Hopkins 


1 Mane atte te epee Ceca tere eee CE va. cis ect aise ci Saree Oe ie eee smeos Price .50 
2 Maz Uir Kagerete cere topes inte Seavert ee ee aitte eis oho Paar shite: Pe ee. *. «+ Price 50 
B= SGavighheieyc y ateenc eens teeth Mister eA TUe aes ice, sbie Wala s Okemmationas Matera ites becom Price 50 


Chas. Huerter 


1——Mo sim gs Brigit Shere overs viene Beie s/s) ine. Tae nes aioe. or Price! 9030 
2— Come. AWwayiscristaceeke ts eh tae oats clseie ei aeee e «. Sa ue. ce Price, ma30) 
Ree fs olplal (6 Cais acim arr Bit .(t0. 0. ba 4. cue hese cl Ic CES osc een Price 30 
42 Drea, (Castles sit ae ao oe att SEE Ce st. GREASE a Price = 230 
5 When STwilighiea lise re eae eee eR yh. we). | eee Beam es 2 Price 30 
Gy ering Sd will p He sas dep teesver ier. eee eT hei 1c 9 aR RY a Price  .30 


Bernard Barnes 
Contrary Price _.40 


Mentor Crosse 


Springs Dawa cite ow ae te eee Nee Mot, Soa ee Price .40 
Lamentation i 


The ENCOTe ey ce ene Te ee en Lee ns con, ae PES eA. Price 40 


Witches evel acy. carert cere eee eee Ios ins ele bil vo ees auls Price .50 
R. Deane Shure 

PI SE Wea Very Ayers cs thst start omy eye eRaLPeE eiePoere ME ERT. GLSAES ea RS oe Price  .40 
Jessie L. Gaynor 

Minature Melodies=—Voltimesan stsietee cei ce aaa eerie cere cee cae: Price. ~ -60 

Miniature? Diuets— Volume) 2 2orateee oe eee ee ee ee Price .60 


‘Teachers of music to children once again mect the magic of Jessie L. Gaynor’s melody 
making! With supreme teaching values in mind these melodies have been skilfully arranged 
by her gifted daughter—Dorothy Gaynor Blake. : 


Blanche Dingley Mathews 


Harmonic Ear Training and Theory to Hear and Understand............... Price $2.50 


F A systematic course in lesson form designed especially for beginners. Three years’ work 
in one volume. 262 pages—cloth gilt. 


FOR THE VOICE 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


pongs of Modern Childubare WClothyeeitare niceties tae ataeninn ajeteaathce Oe Ee Price $1.00 


The contents of this posthumous book is the “crowning glory’ of the life work of Jessie 
L. Gaynor. Here she has given us verses for songs which will appeal to modern children and 
are particularly, adapted to those who have not lived close to nature and her creatures. She 
has also, in this volume, supplied, upon request, songs to be used in connection with the 
work of The Council of Public Safety and of Child Health Organization of America. In 
the simplest way, Mrs, Gaynor has set down the first principles of Child Hygiene which in- 
clude the establishing of regular and healthy habits and an early observance of the taste for 
cleanliness and purity in mind, body, food and surroundings... — 


Sir George Henschel 


ZeuHue Euler Srolencpinabalaty She oA AS 4.0 0 tee icu cas ke Sap RCE ESCO ycucw eens Cee a Price $1.50 
John Mokrejs 

StOhie AN -Comin ns CMLeIn eM erate ore ccc mt aaye ce citi ho oe ae ee ne Price 40 
Granville English 

Like a, Silver Star Ascending. (2 Keys; Wich and Low)......0......0cccee. Price 40 
Arthur Bergh 

Pack: \CloudsipAwayl (Hi CHE VOICE cata crags eels aielieveis’a,aiateisealeusvaysiele te pels ole cece nse © Price .40 

Loves the: Bightiof the world: (Low Voce) fs saie aceon me miece iene: Price 50 
Chas. Gilbert Spross 

Gunga Din (Kipling) (2 Keys: Tenor and Baritone)...............2.ee00: Price 60 

Let Allimy Lite bei Musices(2 eys 2? Eight and Wow)i.< erection « Ansisecaie eine eos Price 50 
A. Walter Kramer 

Dhe Watriete(2 keys: sDenor and! Baritone):. cis cv cccreir «+ vmiateteyoid eaten? arafetev ogee ae Price .60 
Chas. Bochau 

BSyaou Dreams (Agiceus hie head DOW laces wc sce <lwie-sievtvers "aie vite eet here Price 40 
Francis Frank 

My Master (Saccedija (2 ikeys: High andi Tow)! .. sist... cles wists eee civise.e «0 « Price .40 
Reva Marie-Tonnele’ 

The EH and thesDormouse) (Encore), Ciledinm)s.. fcc.cierds als ele okt cewtesocs Price 40 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


318-320 West 46th Street New York 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


REGARDING 


CHUUNTUNOUMANDNU PORN GRAN EID eI HW EKA 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
October, 1926 


Album of French Composers—Piano..... .35 
Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
Fg at: Meare ny TOA ee ahd oat StS OTT .30 
Beginners’ Method for the Saxophone. 40 
Beginner’ s Voice Book—Proschowsky. . .60 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
SS PAINT a et este hcre | aie eitns vo: wae eh oavedertete .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
BGGin Nears jek ees pe keicr et pistons, aiereten ets (etal etarm 25 
Dozen Songs for Saxophones—Clay Smith 
—Saxophones Parts... 01%. s2..5- = .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment .... .45 
Fifty Easy Melodiovs Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl............ .30 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
PianO—W Cisse - aia ante wichetepsetencs eres leah a .35 


Forty Negro Spirituals—White. ae 40 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncello ‘Tech- 
nic—Schwartz 
H. M. S. Pianofore—Sullivan........... -50 
Mass, No. 14 in Honor of St. Joseph— 


DEATZO alah ata arate ace i poseeryenaraae 35 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell........ -40 
New Christmas Service—Clark.......... 05 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 

Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Easy Four Hand Album............ .35 
New First and Third Position Album— 

Wioliti. arid « PidnO2 sie csi eos oe wrens ore .50 
New Organ Collection..............+-. .95 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 

JORW WY Brigham) Asaf sco cme ae 40 
School of Octaves, No. 2—-Kullak....... 40 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... .20 
Seven Last Words of Christ—-Cantata— 

Dirbotsiucasee cechenens (ote le etopete rat see: chetetetetracats .50 
Three Dances for Piano—Four Hands— 

SCOLh) hi. Srocersesceatt ss ohne Rae vores seas peel ee 35 
Twelve Piano Etudes—Bilbro........... .30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode .... .45 
Very First Pieces Played on the Keyboard 

Wight) erie.) « eceletena take teres eee 25 


Violin Method for Beginners—Hathaway . ‘40 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Music Suitable for Your 
Needs is Easily Obtained 


Choirmasters, Organists and Sunday 
School Workers can be helped in their se- 
lection of appropriate music for these fes- 
tive occasions by the Presser “On Sale” 
plan. If you have tried this service be- 
fore, use it now and be assured that it is 
better and more efficient than ever. If you 
have not taken advantage of this liberal 
offer to send sample copies of music for 
selection, write us to-day for your Thanks- 
giving and Christmas music, both for choir 
use and solo numbers, voice and organ. 
Sunday Schools will soon be starting re- 
hearsals for the Christmas service or en- 
tertainment. Our catalog includes some 
excellent selections of this kind and we 
will gladly send these, too, for examina- 
tion. The comprehensive Theodore Pres- 
ser Co. catalog and our experienced mu- 
sic clerks are at your service. An early 
request for material will enable you to 
enjoy sufficient time to make the best 
possible selection. 


New Christmas Service 
for Sunday Schools 


By F. A. Clark 


The title of this publisher’s note is all 
descriptive to those who are interested in 
publications of this character, since Mr. 
Clark’s reputation is well established as a 
writer of material of this kind. 

This service will carry the Sunday school 
through an interesting hour or two at 
Christmas time, giving melodious and joy- 
ful numbers for Sunday schools to sing, as 
well as other program material and read- 
ings to round out the service. 

This service is practically ready for de- 
livery now and a single copy may he se- 
cured for 5 cents, postpaid. 


How Theodore Presser Company 
Helps Teachers To Get 
Acquainted With New Music 


One of the music teacher’s daily “prob- 
lems is that of securing fresh, useful and 
attractive music for teaching, recital and 
recreation needs. It is not always an easy 
matter to find just the right things at a 
nearby source of supply and in any event, 
it takes a lot of valuable time. A good 
supply of “On Sale” music for ordinary 
requirements is of prime importance, but 
in addition every teacher should be in fre- 
quent receipt of really new and unfamiliar 
compositions of a kind likely to fit into 
and agreeably supplement the standard 
material used. Our plan of sending new 
music On Sale meets this need. [t pro- 
vides teachers with a dependable supply 
of really new teaching pieces, carefully 
selected and edited for the purpose. This 
new music while mainly in the earlier 
grades also includes more advanced pieces 
und study material of a highly useful 
character. Under the same plan we also 
offer. “On Sale” new vocal music. (songs 


and duets, both secular and sacred), new 
organ music and new violin music. Each 


of these classifications is handled sepa- 
rately; consequently, subscribers must in 
all cases indicate their choice of one or of 
more than one kind of new music. A pos- 
tal card request giving the necessary in- 
formation, will enter any teacher’s- name 
on our new music mailing list. It is to be 
particularly understood that this offer car- 
ries no obligation to buy any musie not 
actually used. Like any other “On Sale” 
music, it may be kept until the close of 
the season and every unused number may 
be returned for credit. The first lot of 
new music will be ready to go out early in 
October and additional assortments will 
follow at monthly intervals until April. 
Ask for NEW MU SIC ON SALE in your 
next order or send a postal card request 
for it. Say whether wanted for piano, 
voice, organ or violin. 


School of Octave Playing— 


Section 2, Seven Octave Studies 
By Th. Kullak 


This volume which we have published 
previously in sheet music printed from 
large plates, will now be added to the 
Presser Collection, in anew edition printed 
from freshly engraved plates of the usual 
size. This is the book that many will 
identify as beginning with the well-known 
octave study frequently called, “From 
Flower to Flower.” It is about the best 
actave bock ever written for students 
somewhat advanced. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Master Vocal Exercises 
By Horatio Connell 


This is a-compilation of vocal studies 
selected from the works of the Great Mas- 
ters of singing, from the representatives 
of the old Italian school up to the pres- 
ent, and arranged in logical and progres- 
sive order according to the best modern 
mcthods of teaching. Mr. Horatio Con- 
nell, one of America’s foremost baritones, 
was a pupil of the great Stockhausen, and 
is himself a very successful teacher of 
singing. Mr. Connell has supplied copious 
ennotations, including directions for prac- 
tice and instructions in breathing, articu- 
lation and tone-formation. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


An Excellent Stock of Music 
for Amateur and Professional 
Orchestras and Bands 


The extraordinary growth of interest in 
orchestral playing during the past few 
years has resulted in the ‘formation of in- 
numerable groups of ensemble players, 
large and small, professional and amateur; 
there are large and small organizations of 
both kinds and it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, so well bal- 
anced and so thoroughly are the amateurs 
trained and directed. This’ statement ap- 
plies with equal force to bands except that 
these usually are not confined to as simall 
a number of players as may be used ef- 
fectively with stringed instruments. All 
these organizations need music—more and 
more of it—and publishers have not been 
thé least remiss in providing effectively 
arranged music in all degrees of difficulty, 
especially of the kind that appeals not 
only to the players but, also quite as es- 
sentially, to their audiences. We have 
watched the growing demand for ensemble 
music and have given special prominence 
to all publications of this kind that have 
more than passing merit, theréby assem- 
bling a complete stock of every worth- 
while production in school, amateur or 
professional orchestra and band music. 
We are prepared to lend expert assistance 
in selecting such music and will send these 
band and orchestra works on liberal exam- 
ination terms. Catalogs, sample parts and 
other information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on request. 


New Organ Collection 

Some years ago we published The Stan- 
dard Organist. This is a collection of 
forty-three miscellaneous organ pieces 
printed from special large plates. Our 
new collection, now in preparation, will be 
of the same size and scope; not less than 
sixty-four pages and with about an equal 
number of pieces. These pieces are chiefly 
by modern and contemporary writers, such 
pieces as have not appeared in any other 
collections. All are practical to play ex- 
celling in melodic content and in con- 
trasted styles. This is just the bool for 


the busy organist to have at hand for 
emergency use. ‘The pieces are of average 
dilficuity, 


The. special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Forty Negro Spirituals 
Compiled and Arranged 
By Clarence Cameron White 


Tere is very great interest nowadays 
in Negro Spirituals. We believe that the 
true and authentic Negro Spirituals have 
definite musical value. Together with the 
older American Folk Songs, the melodies 
of Stephen Foster, the aboriginal Indian 
themes, and the Spanish-American music 
of the great South-West, they offer basic 
musical materials for the American com- 
posers of the present and of the future. 
The well-known violinist and composer, 
Mr. Clarence Cameron White, who is 
abundantly qualified for the purpose, has 
undertaken for us the compilation of a 
new volume of Spirituals. This will con- 
tain only the best and most authentic 
numbers including the real old favorites. 
These will be arranged for solo or unison 
singing with special new piano accompani- 
ments harmonized by Mr. White. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Violin Method for Beginners 
By Ann Hathaway 


When we presented the manuscript of 
this new work for an opinion to a well- 
known violinist and teacher with very 
practical ideas, he reported to us that it 
was the best elementary violin method that 
he had ever seen. We feel confident. that 
violin teachers in general will agree with 
this opinion. This is strictly a First Posi- 
tion method and it lays a splendid foun- 
dation for any of the more advanced books 
and studies. It is up. teats in all re- 
spects. 

The special introductory price in ad- 

vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


The Beginner’s Voice 
By Franz Proschowsky 


We have had great succe 
various Beginners’ Books, 
reason why the idea should n 
applied to the Voice long hef 
it has needed just the right » 
Mr. Franz Proschowsky, the 
Madam Galli-Curci and of Tit 
believe to be just this man. 
gins at the very beginning, g 
#0 ndamentals, elements of n 
including intervals and th 
the scale. Then, it goes right 
cal voice work, breathing, tone 
and vowel formation, 

The special introductor 
vance of publicatiam is 60 cel 
postpaid. ne 


Mass No. 14, in Hon 
St. Joseph, Op. 203 
By Eduardo Marzo— 

The Masses by Chevalier 
sistently excellent and _ this 
is no exception. Elevated in 
highly eifective, its flowing 
ody will be found very plea 
able. The composer, imbu 
beauty, spirit, and significane 
has set, in powerful clima 
features; and as _ contrast 
peaceful repose with which he 
the Benedictus and Sanctus 
arranged for two voiccs is one 
prove most useful in convent 
young choirs where four-pa 
rather difficult. ; 

Our patrons have an oppor 
tain this Mass while it is hb 
for publication at the low a 
of 35 cents, postpaid. 


for Treble Voices 

We have in preparation a n 
of secular two-part songs — 
school or club use. These son 
melodious character and of m 
pass. ‘They are all easy to § 
attractive both as to text an 
is much demand for collection 
ture. None of these pieces 
peared in any other book, 
temporary writers and eye 
a gem. 

The special introductory 
vance of publication is 20 ¢ 
postpaid, 


The Very First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboa re. 


By N. Louis Wright 


N. Louise Wright is a co 
specialized in elementary 
terial. Her newest work, Th 
Pieces Played on the Keyb 
tempt to provide for the need 
young student who has maste 
ments of notation and w 
formed at the keyboard. The 
could be used in connection 
dergarten method and with 
private instruction. The p 
simple (hardly out of the fi 
tion in either hand) and 
short; only eight to sixteen 
length. They will be printed 
est-sized note with generous 
little piece has an appropria 
titles: such as See-Saw, Gam 
I'm a Little Soldier, ete. 

The special introductory 
vance of publication is 25 ¢ 
postpaid. 


Twelve Piano Etudes — 


for Young Students 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


One cannot have too many 
studies. It is well to use as 
as possible in elementary worl 
the studies to suit the indivic 
This new book by Mathilde B 
the good qualities; the studi 
dious, they are easy to play 
seme time each one has def 
and technical value. 

The special introductory } 
vance of publication | is 30 cen 
postpaid, 


Saxophone 
leasure in announcing that 
ginner’s Method for the Saxo- 
be prepared under the personal 
on of Mr. H. Benne Henton. Mr. 
for a number of years the 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band. He 
finest saxophone players liv- 
‘he is also an accomplished com- 
_ his favorite instrument. We 
nt that this will prove the best 
method ever published. It is 
inner’s book. 
al introductory price in ad- 
plication is 40 cents per copy, 


: ental Studies in 
cello Technic 
Schwartz 


& 


gh not a beginners’ method for 
this is just the sort of a work 
vay be taken up just as soon as the 
has acquired the rudiments of the 
Very often these are given 
y the teacher without the use of 
at all. Many ’Cello students 
iow something of some other in- 
t or have had some sort of a start 
. This book will be just right for 
dents. The idea is to form at once 
echnical habits. The author is a 
teacher of high standing. 

ecial introductory price in ad- 
f publication is 40 cents per copy, 
1 


Last Words of Christ 
eodore Dubois 
ince the year 1867, when Theodore 
wrote his oratorio-cantata, The 
wast Words of Christ, that thrill- 
sautiful setting of the Crucifixion 
é has been growing in popularity 
the musical world. Its wealth of 
and its strong and memorable 
, make it an inspiration to hear 
ig and as a picturization of the 
f the cross it is unexcelled. The 
edition has been most carefully 
| by one of the foremost authori- 
1 subject, Mr. Nicholas Douty, 
English version of the Latin text 
ble and poetic. The purpose of 
words to music, in general, is to 
the effect of the words—muake 
saning more vivid and alive. And 
tho has ever heard this cantata 
fat Dubois has given us a master- 
The low advance of publication 
50 cents affords the musician an 
t opportunity to obtain a copy of 
k for his library. 


janist’s Daily Dozen 
arles B. Macklin 


s work we have an application of 
ciple of the Daily Dozen, to the 
ent and the improvement of the 
1 the muscular activities required 
) playing. Anything which will 
develop the right physical condi- 
shorten the drudgery of piano 
. Students who are ambitious for 
sults should be able to use these 
s to great advantage. 

ial introductory price in ad- 
ublication is 30 cents per copy, 


rst and Third Position 
—A Collection for 
and Piano 
every violin student is ex- 
pend a considerable time upon 
rst Position, nevertheless, there 
ime when the Third Position 
en up in the playing of actual 
here is a definite limit as to what 
fone in the First Position, but 
goes into the realm of the First 
| Position, a new and much wider 
unfolded. The New First and 
ition Album will include some 
t pieces in our catalog, none 
however, have been included in 
* collection. Only the best and 
nilar composers will be repre- 
pecial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 50 cents per copy, 


Three Dances for Four Hands 
By Cyril Scott 

Cyril Scott is one of the best liked of 
modern composers. Many of his piano 
solos are extremely popular. This recent 
Opus, now in press, is a set of three orig- 
inal pieces for four hands.. While they 
are in modern style, they are not extreme. 
They are in atmospheric style and at the 
same time they have definite melodic out- 
line and they will be much appreciated by 
good players who are on the lookout for 
knowledge. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of Study Pieces 
In Thirds and Sixths 


The average American piano student is 
not content to spend hours and hours 
practicing dry technical exercises and the 
progressive teacher, realizing this, is con- 
stantly seeking new and attractive ma- 
terial that will be just as effective in pro- 
ducing the desired results. To supply this 
demand we have recently published four 
volumes of Study Pieces for Special Pur- 
poses devoied respectively to scales, trills, 
arpeggios and octaves, and dre now pre- 
paring another entitled Album of Study 
Pieces in Thirds and Sixths. 

These volumes contain bright, interest- 
ing piano compositions, mostly by mod- 
ern writers, that contain a generous 
amount of work upon the particular tech- 
nical figure to be mastered. The ability 
to play thirds and sixths fluently is a 
prime requisite in the playing of modern 
piano compositions and the student can 
begin to acquire this technical facility with 
these study pieces, as in the other volumes 
of the series, in the early part of the third 
grade. 

The advance of publication price is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Beginning With the Pedals ° 
of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


The pedal is such an essential part of 
the piano that one cannot too soon become 
familiar with its use. Nowadays the 
pedal is taken up much earlier than was 
formerly the case. Miss Helen L.. Cramm, 
whose elementary educational writings are 
so well known, has made a most interest- 
ing and very practical little book on the 
use of the pedal. These studies might be 
taken up in first grade work and they are 
just right to use on into the second grade. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of 
French Composers 


All those who derive pleasure through a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of 
piano music should have this collection in 
their musical library. We have placed on the 
market in past years collections of indi- 
vidual composers and special groups and 
the gratifying reception given these vol- 
umes inspired the compilation of the Al- 
bum of French Composers, for which there 
is such excellent material available. One 
can readily imagine what this album will 
contain when the compilers sought repre- 
sentative numbers of such composers as 
Saint-Saens, Godard, Dubois, Debussy, 
Wachs, Lack and others. This collection 
not only supplies things pleasing to the 
average good pianist, but it also makes a 
piano album that teachers will find very 
acceptable for pupils moderately advanced. 
In looking over the contents of this book, 
prior to writing this description, we find 
that it is so well along in the progress of 
production that it is highly possible that 
this will be the last month it can be se- 
cured at the advance of publication cash 
price of 35 cents. 


Rich Memories 


One year ago, the offices of The Theodore Presser Com- 
pany were filled with employees of long standing, choked with 
sorrow and apprehension because all realized that they were 
close to the passing, not merely of a great man, but of a great 


friend. 


Theodore Presser, worn with the labors of years and 
racked with pain was valiantly struggling to remain with the 
co-workers he loved and the great educational, philanthropic 
and business institutions he had founded. Although physically 
incapacitated in a large measure, he was mentally keen and 
alert to an astonishing degree, until within a few hours of his 
passing. He met the end with a man-like bravery none can 


forget. 


Deeply imbued with the Christian’s faith in immortal- 


ity, he departed this life with his heart filled to the last mo- 
ment with his long-abiding interest in music: and in music 


teachers. 


The organization of four hundred workers which it had 
taken Theodore Presser some forty years to build, responded 
at once and sensed the very great responsibilities that had been 
passed on to them. The magnificent work of the great founder 


must be carried on with even greater energy, with wise judg- 


ment, with high ideals. 


Every executive, every employee, 


from the top to the bottom, then proceeded to give one of the 
finest demonstrations of loyalty and co-operation that could 


be imagined. 


New enterprises were undertaken. 


New and important im- 


provements in service and appearance were instituted. A new 


spirit of energy pervaded the whole establishment. 


The won- 


derful driving force of Theodore Presser, his great virility, his 
progressive spirit, was so powerful that we can hardly realize 
that he is not with us in person every day. Were he to return, 
he could not fail to rejoice at the remarkable way in which all 
who knew him have kept the faith and have continued and: 
expanded the notable work he founded. 

We have been greatly blessed by prosperity since his pass- 
ing. We know that this prosperity is by no means entirely 


of our making. 


It is due in very large measure to our wonder- 


ful friends who have also been inspired by the ideals of Theo- 
dore Presser and who have written us time and again that they 
are thrilled to witness the development of these ideals to meet 
our ever-increasing modern needs. 


Advertisement 
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Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Following the unusual success achieved 
by his earlier operetta, Cleopatra, Mr. 
John W. Brigham has again taken one of 
the drama’s classical masterpieces, Romeo 
and Juliet, and has burlesqued it broadly. 
College and high school boys find keen 
pleasure in indulging in musical and dra- 
inatic productions, and in this forgivable 
burlesque on Shakespeare’s classic they 
will find the ultimate in wholesome fun 
and delightful entertainment. 

This operetta can be so easily produced 
that it may be done on an impromptu 
stage with a few accessories; hence its 
adaptability to easy rendition in lodges 
or any men’s organization where spon- 
taneous, mirth making entertainment is re- 
quired with a minimum of effort. 

This operetta is now being offered at the 
advance of publication price, 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


H. M.S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera 
By Gilbert & Sullivan 


Recent revivals of this comic opera have 
proven that it has lost nothing of its orig- 
inal charm, wit and brillianecy, though both 
librettist, W. S. Gilbert, and composer, 
Arthur Sullivan, have passed away, and 
contemporary light operas are almost for- 
gotten. This most successful of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas is a genial satire 
upon English officialdom and applies it to 
human nature in general, interspersing the 
delightfully humorous lines of the. book 
with Sullivan’s sparkling melodies which 
are whistled universally. For amateur 
production this work is unsurpassed. The 
new edition of this famous light opera 
which we are now preparing with the 
greatest care will be printed from en- 
grayed plates and will be priced during 
the advance of publication period at 50 
cents per copy, postpaid. 
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Dozen Songs for 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 

The editors are now entirely through 
with their part in the publication of this 
interesting offering by Clay Smith and 
with the proofs of the engraver’s work all 
completed, our publication department is 
certain to have the various parts of this 
Saxophone Collection through the printers 
and binders within a short time. 

It is possible with this work to present 
solos with any of the Saxophones, or duets 
for any two members of the saxophone 
family, with or without the piano accoim- 
paniment, since there will be a volume giv- 
ing a solo and second part for the C Mel- 
ody saxophone, one giving the E flat 
alto’ saxophone solo and second parts and 
a similar volume for the B flat tenor sax- 
ophone. 

This collection should be a boon to the 
concerts of school orchestras, since it gives 
a chance to introduce saxophone novelties 
in the program. 

Advance of publication cash price is 45 
cents, postpaid, for the piano accompani- 
ment and 80 cents for the saxophone parts. 


Twenty-four Caprices 
for Violin Sole 
By P. Rode 


In these Twenty-four Caprices in the 
form of Studies for Violin Solo in all 
the Twenty-four Keys, by P. Rode, we are 
adding a vital work to our violin catalog. 
This fine work is used after the Kreutzer 
Studies, and, in fact, is considered one of 
the three indispensable works of ad- 
vanced violin technic, viz.: Kreutzer, Rode 
and Fiorillo. This new edition will be 
edited by Mr. Otto Meyer, the personal 
representative of Sevcik in this country. 
Mr. Meyer has done the editing of a num- 
ber of other recent works in the Presser 
Collection, and we are sure that this new 
edition will meet with the approval of all 
teachers who demand the best in educa- 
tional publications. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


_ 


Oswold Blake 
We give considerable 


attention 
to the organized Colleges, _Con- 
servatories and Schools of Music 
throughout the country because of 
the great volume of music pur- 
chases coming to us from these mu- 
sical educational institutions and 
within our Mail Order Service De- 
partment, we have a special or- 
ganization for the purpose of giv- 
ing Schools and Colleges of Music 
every possible assistance. 

Mr. Oswold Blake is in charge 
of our School and College Depart- 
ment. We sought him out for this 
position early in the year 1925. 

He was born of musical parents 
in England and started his own 
musical career as a Choir Boy. 
In.1900 he was engaged in the John 
Wanamaker’ Store, Philadelphia, 
where he soon came into  promi- 
nence as Director of its Musical 
Activities. This past summer Mr. 
Blake has been playing host to the 
thousands visiting our booth at the 
Sesgui-Centennial. 

Ilis reputation as a Tenor Solo- 
ist of first rank has called him to 
Concert and Church engagements 
beyond the city in which he makes 
his home and his knowledge of the 
Voice and Conducting took him to 


(Soa | eae (eer eat0 


Tiffin, Ohio, to teach in the Con- 
servatory of Music of the Heidel- 
berg University back in 1919. 


The Theodore Presser Co. always 
has made it a point to have an 
organization well acquainted with 
the needs of its patrons and Mr. 
Blake, with the capable assistance 
of others who have been in our or- 
ganization a number of years, is 
busy every day serving our friends 
in institutions devoted to musical 
education. 


SS = 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Piano Beginners 


We are about to print a new edition of 
a work which has already found consider- 
able favor among teachers. It is a com- 
pact and practical modern instruction 
book, not too long and all of it very much 
to the point. Just such a book as will 
pave the way for any graded course of 
system of instruction. Our new edition of 
this book will be revised and somewhat 
enlarged. 

The special introductory price in’ ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Wars SE] 


New Collection of Favorite 
Songs and Choruses 
For all Occasions 


This is an all-around singing book for 
everybody. It will contain songs suitable 
for all sorts of occasions, including patri- 
otic and sentimental numbers, sacred 
songs and hymns, folk songs, favorite 
tunes, humorous numbers and in short, 
anything that might be demanded for 
Community Singing or for social gather- 
ings. The prices will be extremely low 
both for single copies and in quantities. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers 
for Violin and Piano 
By Julius Weiss—Op. 38 

A very popular set of violin pieces that 
has long been a favorite with teachers, as 
it presents excellent material that is at- 
tractive to the youmg pupil who has as 
yet not acquired much technic. These lit- 
tle pieces are all in first position, and hay- 
ing a piano accompaniment, the ambi- 
tious beginner is able to have the thrill of 
playing a “piece” at a very early stage of 
his musical training. This edition of First 


Garland will be edited with the same care 
that has been shown in all our other re- 
cent additions to the well-known Presser 
Collection. 

At the special introductory cash price 
in advance of publication of 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid, there is a great demand 
for this popular work. 


New Easy 
Four Hand Album 


All of our various four-hand collections’ 


have proved extremely popular. This new 
one will be made up of pieces that have 
not been used in any of our other books, 
pieces which are already proven successes. 
The volume will be carefully graded, the 
pieces beginning in the first grade and 
progressing on up to the beginning of the 
third grade. Some of the most popular 
writers are represented by their very best 
four-hand numbers. Young students will 
take great delight in playing from this 
book. For developing steadiness and a 
true sense of rhythm, nothing is so good 
as four-hand playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 ; 

One of the first volumes to appear in 
the beautiful new design that is to orna- 
ment the title pages of volumes in the 
Presser Collection, will be this valuable 
teaching work. The studies of A. Biehl 
are well and favorably known to piano 
teachers and to most of them this volume 
needs no introduction. This opus con- 
sists of elementary exercises in mechanism 
suitable for the student in the early second 
grade of any standard graded course, such 
as Mathews’, and it provides interesting 
study material well up to the third grade. 
While this book is in preparation we are 
booking orders for first copies “off the 
press” at the very low price of 30 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


Withdrawals from Advance 
of Publication Offers 


Two excellent piano teaching publica- 
tions and two clever and delightful musi- 
cal plays are taken from our advance of 
publication offers this month and copies 
no longer can be secured at the low prices 
at which they have been offered in pre- 
vious months, prior to their publication. 
In the four following paragraphs will be 
found the titles, short descriptions and the 
prices of the works that have been with- 
drawn. 

Five Little Tunes for Five Little Fin- 
gers. Pieces for the Left Hand Alone, by 
Mildred Adair. Teachers will find this a 
very helpful teaching adjunct since it 
helps young students to develop left hand 
facility and also familiarizes them a. little 
with pedal effects. These pieces are about 
grade 144. Price 60 cents. 

Twelve Melodious Studies Featuring 
Seale and Chord Formations, by Carl Wil- 
helm Kern. An excellent set of studies 
for the teacher to use in developing pupils 


beginning third grade work. Price, 90 
cents. 
Folderol. A Musical Farce Comedy in 


Two Acts, by R. M. Stults. An excellent 
musical comedy for any amateur group to 
present. Among other features, this mu- 
sical comedy introduces a highly interest- 
ing minstrel show. The complete vocal 
score, price, $1.00. 

Penitent Pirates. A Two-Act Operetta 
for Young Men and Youg Ladies, by Paul 
Bliss. There aré so many good things 
that can be said in favor of this excellent 
operetta that it is difficult to refrain from 
giving a lengthy description of it. It is 
very effective and entertaining with its 
clever plot and melodious music, yet it is 
particularly easy of performance, since 
there is little part singing demanded in 
the choruses. The complete vocal score, 
price, $1.00. 


Premium Workers Obtain 
Holiday Gifts by Securing 
“Etude’’ Subscriptions 


It is not too soon to consider the holi- 
day gift season. This is the best season 
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James J. McKenna 


Mr. McKenna started as a youth 
in the music business 17 years ago 
and now stands as a thoroughly ex- 
perienced music salesman, although 
young enough to give promise of 
being able to devote to the music 
business in the future nearly double 
the years given in the past. 

Mr. McKenna started in ‘the 
Music Department of one of the 
leading Department Stores of the 
country and found his contact with 
the music world so interesting as 
to seek larger opportunities in this 
field, coming with the Theodore 
Presser Co. in 1913. 

Mr. McKenna supervises the fill- 
ing of the Mail Orders from Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs. He also 
finds considerable time to give per- 
sonal service to our Retail Store 
patrons. 

We are favored with considerable 
business from the Music Schools 
conducted by Sisters and Convents 
and Mr. McKenna gives particular 
attention to the calls made upon 
us for music publications by the 
Sisters’ Musical Schools and Acad- 
emies in and about Philadelphia. 

Mr. McKenna, like many other 
experienced music clerks in our or- 
ganization, is a vital spoke in our 
wheel of “all-around” service to 
music buyers. 

We make it a point to hold such 
competent and conscientious in- 
dividuals in our organization as 
can _be seen by the fact that. Mr. 
McKenna has been with us since 
1913 continually, except for 18 
months spent in the service of our 
Country during the World War, 


SIS BESS? 


of the year to secure new Exrupr Music 
MaGazIne subscriptions. Music teachers 
are busy, music lovers are enthusiastic, 
students are preparing for their fall work 
—everyone is an Erupe prospect. Earn 
any or all of the gifts showm on the inside 
back cover of this issue and you will save 
the annual drain on the purse when the 
Christmas gift question crops up. Send 
$2.00 with each new subscription and you 
will soon be able to earn any or all of 
these splendid rewards. 


Renewal Time 


Most Erupe Music Macazine subscrip- 
tions expire in the fall. Don’t let your 
subscription lapse. Some subscrikers de- 
lay with the result that Erunr service is 
interrupted. The coming numbers are go- 
ing to be exceptionally fine judging from 
the elaborate plans laid by our Editorial 
Department. The cost of renewal is only 
$2.00 for one year, $3.50 for two years. 


Change of Address 


Always mention both old and new ad- 
dresses when advising of a change of ad- 
dress. Our files are arranged geograph- 
ically by state and town; therefore both 
addresses are necessary. If any copies 
go astray, let us hear from you promptly, 
particularly following the above rule 
where change of address has been made 
from one town or state to another, 


Warning 

Swindling canvassers have been particu- 
larly active in the past year. Protect 
yourself against the smooth tongue of a 
swindler. Do not accept hard luck stories. 
Erupe representatives are equipped with 
our official receipt books and are nearly 
always located permanently in the town 
in which they take subscriptions. Pay no 
money to strangers. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for cash collected in our name 
without our authority. 


Advertisement 


Educational Study 
the Etude Mu 


(Continued from page 


Could I Forget, by Georges 

Georges Bernard is a French ¢ 
dent in Paris, whose pianoforte com 
given him a considerable degree 0 
M. Bernard’s writings are always 
interpretatively worth-while—seldo; 
substance. The present example 0 
hibits graceful, well-formed melody, 
varied, good in dissonantal effect. 
every composer, you know, who ¢; 
sonance effectively; the tyro’s cho 
duction of these intervals is genera 
vapid. 

The scheme of tonalities in Coy 
effective if simple—A Major, E 
jor, D Major, and A Major, 
closely related keys. 

The D Major trio is pleasing; 


is mainly pe which offsets the 


main theme which is ie 
the A Major theme, the (Cndenen of 
student would be to over-accent th 
Do not do this. Accent the firs 
otherwise marked. 

The climax of this piece is altoget 
Do not sustain the last chord, sine 
poser’s manuscript the word 
equivalent, “‘secco,’”’ meaning “short? | 
cato’”’) is written above it. = 

Could I Forget is fine practice in 
ing, and also in doubly-sharpen 
Some players become quite terrified at - 
den appearance of a double sharp i 
course, silly and to the overcomin, 
recommend compositions such as th 
Bernard’s. : 


Sonata Pathétique, Ist Mover 
van Beethoven. 
Inasmuch as the eminent pian 
Bachaus gives, elsewhere in this iss 
and very thorough lesson ‘on this i 
are relieved of the necessity of fants 
on the matter. The date of composi 
this sonata (we have not yet seen Me i 
article, but presume it says as much) j 
or seven years after Beethoven adopted | 
2s his home. a 


ae 
Allegretto, from the 7th Symphoi 
L. van Beethoven. ty 
Andante, from the Surprise $y 
by Joseph Haydn, 
These arrangements present in 
possible form these imperishable t 
prise, we may say, is a relative 
the first performance of the “Sut 
phony several ladies are reported to 
at the sound of the sforzando cho 
modulation to the dominant, wh 
the most timid of the fair sex 
no more than “bat an eyelash” or ] 
slightly forward in her seat. ‘ 
As you all know, allegretto means m 

quick; andante, moderately — slo 
“walking”, “going”, ‘‘moving”), 


Three Dances, No. 3, by Cyri 

The Erupe recently had the 
publishing No. 1 of these dances, 
time a few remarks anent Mr. 
work given in these 


t style, the especial — 
which we may, in general, sum up 
broadly-flowing and very pleasing mele 
rhythm; clear and fairly reasonabl 
form; and a fondness for empty — 
fifths, and for major and minor n 

In this third waltz, as in the fir. 
poser has chosen to weave a 


The technical difficulties of the thi 
almost non-existent. Establish a 
and the waltz waltzes right along 


Another Cure For 
Fright 
By May Hamilton Hel 


A MUSICIAN of wide experien 
she had never known stage-fri 
she sang, but that when play 
she always had the uncomfor 
that some one would bite he 
back-bite). A fellow sufferer 
to sit or stand where she col 
the faces of her hearers a | 
before she went on the stage. 

She found that this worked I 
When she had seen her audien' 
ized that they were just hum 
like herself. Looking at them | 
made her more desirous of ple 
Consequently she forgot hers 


effort to do her best. ~ “a 
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HE “WHOLE WORLD” SERIES OF USEFUL PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The collections of piano music in the ‘‘Whole World’’ Series not only cover 
all grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they may 
be utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purposes. 
Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books both 
useful and convenient, while the economy of 
s| purchasing standard piano music in this form 
a mem cannot farl to makesitselt 
E@ PLAYS oil we | immediately apparent. 


> RECITAL “3@ 
PIANO PIECES. 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
gs PLAYS | sme: 


T CONTAINING FORTY-S 
MODERN PIANO COMPOS 


ws age SS 
PIANO PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD § 3 

ft ) © PLA AYSS i ett price of eS 
| CONCERT PIANO PIECES’ Hsia pr pibepreal ne eae 


+. THE WHOLE WORLDPLAYS. | Pieces”’ the price of which 


The “Whole 
orld’’ Series 
ntains collections for voice and 
r violin as well as for piano, and 
ety teacher and music lover will find the new ie | - CHILDRENS” | 
mplete 56-page catalogue(containing the titles, v4 THE WHOLE WORLD PLAS ; 
scriptions and contents of all the books) both interesting and ee 4 
eful. All the books in this series can be procured at modern 
usic and book stores at the publishers’ prices. The “WHOLE WORLD” MUSIC 
RIES complete catalogue will be sent gratis to any reader of the “‘Etude,”’ inthe U.S. 
THESE BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL MODERN MUSIC SHOPS 


NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


is $3.00in paper and $5.00 
in cloth. 


APPLETON AND COMPANY, 29-35 West 32nd St., New York 


CUT NEW! 
ile OUT! SIX MELODIC ETUDES 
va ¥ey this By MATHILDE BILBRO 


R;2adve rtise- For the eet A new set. See extracts below 
FLAMME i 
caer STANDARD saat ment. opeMelody, BS. T 30 ay Study in D aie} seeeT 30 
. II. Study is Triplets } . The May Pole 
Send it to us for lil. Jumping the Rope...... T .30 vr. Clown Dance.....,..-- T .30 


MUSIC Complete, 75 cents. Above prices subject to teacher’s discount. 
OE CE ON APPROVAL Melody 


HERE A Study of the Dotted Quarter- Note -yaainitze Biro 
Andantino * 2 


usical Composers, Attention! 


We offer the following twelve prizes: 


ne Ist prize of $150.00 for the most attractive unpublished anthem 
submitted. 


wo 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


hree 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


x 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most attractive unpub- 
lished anthems submitted. 


$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 


All anthems~submitted must be in our hands not later than 
February 1, 1927. 

Send for our special announcement folder outlining all con- 
ditions and rules of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 6th Anthem Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our method of dis- 
tribution, these anthems are sung by not less than 20,000, in some cases, by 
as many as 35,000 singers within about two months of publication. The 
demand for so many new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity 
for anthem writers, and this antheta contest is our earnest invitation to them 
to embrace it. 


JORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York 70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 So. Wabash Ave.) 


---Rudolf Frimi Pieces 
...Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 2 
..-Piano Pieces, Grade 3 
...Piano Pieces, Grades 4 to 6 

iti The Maypole 
ce ee Sais Rena? ‘A Sta in inte cee Hands Pe 
..--Readings wi us ys athilde Blibr 
.--Anthems— Mixed Voices Bicderaie raracenae 


..--Anthems—2-part Treble 
...-Anthems—Men’s Voices aes Ss 
.---Anthems—3-part Women’s 


.--Choruses—3-part Women’s 


...Choruses—2-part Women’s 


«--.-Choruses—Men’s Voices 

.»«. Choruses—Mixed Voices 
.--Choruses— §, A. B. Voices 
... Soprano Concert Songs 
...Contralto Concert S ngs 


Jumping the Rope i 
A Study in Quick Movement of the Hands 
..-Tenor Concert Songs 


..-Baritone Concert Songs 
...Easy Teaching Songs 

..Songs for Young Girls 
..-Encore Songs 


N\A appa LILLY fap 17 /// Yj, ..+-Secular Duets (S. & A.) 
Wa ABEL BROTHERS 1G) oe eee ni sate oe 


Schaot is out! Off to play? 
Lot ws sump the rope today! Mathilde Biltro 


Meus Dare 
Attach Your Name and Fre hands should move quickly, conflict Matnlide Bilbro 


Address Moderato 
tive catalog containing valuable 


information for every = —— 


7 Harold Fi 
le cacher ial Copy’ right 6 


HAROLD FLAMMER, in 113 W. 57th ST. 


°* NEW YORK 


Send for new complete free descrip- 


pC. Bein ees eh hides fl, SAG we General Sacred Songs (Low) 
Y 
ITEMIZED PRICE List 


RAVERS ‘AN D ; mis fon Chula Scianaa Songs (Hig) 
pre eM Ripa si 6 
Write to us about anything in this Line 1s) 


aarasy OG ek ERS. ....Christian Science Songs (Low) 
4 
Send for’ F 
Zz 
S XS oe Music Supplement of this Magazine i is Printed by Us. A 


Fifth St. and Columbia Ave, PHILADELPHA, PA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 
KOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tution is Western educational centre. 3UX 
@. I. K., care of Erupp. ; 
FOR SALE—One new Violin Course by 
Siegel Meyers School—Complete Course. Daie 
Snavely, Haxtun, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Clavier, practically new— 
dull mahogany finish—$90.00. K. IL, care of 
Hrups. 


MUSIC STUDENTS—Make money in your 
spare time as our representative. Hasy, )leas- 
ant, interesting. Apply now. Southwestern 
Music Publishing Co., Box 621, Tuscon, Ariz. 


TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN—Long ex- 
perience, thoroughly familiar with the various 
systems, excellent personality, Many success- 
ful pupils—desires connection with _con- 
seryatory of music. preferably in New York 
vicinity. Address, B. EB. R., care of ETupE. 


WANTED—A good second-hand, 4-octave, 
silent keyboard. Reasonable price. 


F. Schuyler, P. O. Box 530, Tusla, Okla. 
WANTEHD—Lady Aceompanist, experi+ 
enced, wishes position in New York or 


vicinity, Willing to travel. Address, A. B., 


eare of THE ETvpe. 


WHY ADAM SINNED—VWj ould like to ob- 
tain a copy of this song, frequently used as 
pianologue. Address, R. R., care of Erupn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS] 
Rate 20c per word Chinn ae 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY — Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem, 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Me!o- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 


prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, ecom-~- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told’ and 600 


other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2823 N. Calif. Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged, George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Ta. 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT’S AD- 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, associated for 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now 
conducting a mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 

CON POSITION—Taught by a new method, 
Trial Offer: Send $1.00 for first two lessons. 
Weidi’s Chord System, Dept. E., Box 557, 
Newark, N. J. 

S@NG—ARMIST ICE 
Armistice Day. 25c. 
Bent St., Pomona, Calif. 

START BUSINESS YOURSELF as piano 
technician. $150 to $500 month. No capital 
needed. Demand for skilled men exceeds sup- 
ply. We train you at home at small cost. 
Write, Mack Institute, Wabash Station, EM-4, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FRANZ LISZT’S FAMOUS ORGAN— 
Half-tone reproduction, beautiful for framing. 
Authenticity guaranteed. 8x10 size. Only 
25¢e. Abdiel Studios, 15363 Prevost, Detroit, 


Mich. 

FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS YOU CAN ADD 
TO YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 
ANY ONE OF THESE ALBUMS | 


FOREVER!—For 
Walter Schwing, 393 


YOUNG PLAYER’S ALBUM 
POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 
POPULAR RECITAL PLAYER 
STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 


EXHIBITION PIECES 

OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 
THE STANDARD ORGANIST 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE 
STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


Ask for our little catalog that lists the 
contents of the above and other 
albums that sell for 75c. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Zelia E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beulah Crowell, 2u1 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Adda C. Eady, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Beatrice S. Likel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Holly vood 


Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 


Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Normal Class, January 15, 1927, 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Normal Classes, October 4, 1926. 


Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. 


Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond. Va. 
Virginia Ryan 940 Park Ave.. New Yorn City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 


Mrs, H.R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite 


“a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b’’ those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. ~ Our retail prices are always reason- 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, December Sth 
ORGAN 


1D (tea dag uence acerye wee WOM OO ROR NEI otc Lacey 
ANTHEM 

(a) Rejoice Greatly....-.. Woodward 

(b) The Lord is Gracious.... VWartin 
OFFERTORY 


Teach Me Thy Will (Solo, B.)..Saar 
ORGAN : 
Miasrchi init (Guan s) ape dere ema eters Becker 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 5th 
ORGAN 


imthe: Staplighittien caterer teee- Kohlmam 
ANTHEM 
(a) In Humble Faith and Holy 
LOVE'S Vhew < Peer aie ae Garrett 


(b) Holy Spirit from on High. Marks 
OFFERTORY 

If With all Your Hearts (Solo, 
aiavote feet A ay caedeee ete Roberts 
ORGAN : 

Vesper, Recessionals. (ny nemints Schuler 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 12th 
ORGAN 


Cavatina iitia © aavenye rnin terretats Drdla 
ANTHEM 
(a) When we Came Back to 
Loves Seats HN eee Ambrose 
(b) Turn Thy Face from My 
Sits’. pase arise eee ees Attwood 
OFFERTORY 
The Lord is My Shepherd 
GSolo se Ae) Roars hater Rockwell 
ORGAN 
Miritetton SP OmposO. talnnstieec: Harris 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 12th 
ORGAN 
Serenade 
ANTHEM 
(a) God be Merciful Unto Us.. Parry 
(b) Now the Day is Over....Wooler 
OFFERTORY 
Be Near Me, Father (Solo, T).Felton 
ORGAN 
Processional March.:.......Firysinger 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 19th 
OPrGAN 


Andantino tiebe i latecret aa Lowden 
ANTIE?I 
(a) The Great Day of the Lord 
19, NiGaa ae Weer eins Martin 
(b) The Heavens Declare the 
Glorysof Godiieorce Lehrer 
OFFERTORY y 
Search Me, O God (Duet, Mez., 
Sop:fand=Bs)ise.. comer Marks 
ORGAN 
ShortsRostitiderin Grice ates Hosmer 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 19th 
ORGAN 


Canzonettay,- qameiat sae ie Frysinger 
ANTHEM 
(a) God’s Peace is Peace 
Eternals sce eet 2...Grieg 
(b) Jesus, tae Very Thought of 
ED hee yep caesarean Roberts 
OFFERTORY. 
At Eve it Shall be Light (Duet, 
S anid et) eee en Pontius 
ORGAN ’ 
Commemoration March.......... Grey 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 26th 
ORGA"! 


Gradlen Song Passat sateen Grieg 
ANTHEM 
(Qe MhesMords Sarde yay seer: Orem 
(b) In the Beginning was the 
Wiordlittenta.ceeanneratamen. Morrison 
OFFERTORY : 
The Song of the Angels (Duet, 
Sard AD) jee westesercte es Stults 
ORGAN 
Festal Postlude in ©......4. Rockwell 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 26th 

ORGAN . 

Pastoral sSeen oun aes ai Ludebuehl 
ANTHEM ’ 

(a) There Were Shepherds. .Vincent 

(b) God is Man made Manifest.Stults 
OFFERTORY 

And the Angel Said (Solo, S)..Grant 
ORGAN ‘ 

Christmas; Marchi omysssccumee Merkel 


“EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS”’ 


IF IT IS AN OBTAINABLE PUBLICATION YOU CAN GET IT PROMPTLY 
FROM THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An unequaled stock of music publications and a large corps of experienced clerks make possible the rendering of 


prompt, accurate service, 
teachers, Ask about them. 


Prices on any publication quoted cheerfully. 


Special service features of interest to 


Das Neue Musik Lexikon. 729 
lished by Max Hesse, and bound 
Price, $8.00. 

This is a translation and an en] 
The Dictionary of Modern Musie 
cians, edited by A. Haglefield-Hul 
to be all-inclusive, it naturally fall 
short of its aim, like any other hoo 
lar nature is bound to do; but its y 
considerable, all the same. The 
authoritative and to the point, | 
aud German matter being part: 
plete and exact. We are glad, by | 
find mention of Mr. George Berna 
The Perfect Wagnerite! 

The translator is Alfred Binstei 
critic and editor. His preface is ii 
and pertinent. 3 


How to Write @ Good Tune. By 
terson. Bound in boards, 122 : 
lished by G. Schirmer, Ine. Poe : 

Laying the foundation of a 
(which is the avowed effort of th 
is generally a good bit of a task; 
sclence consists in the analysis of 
absolutely elusive as the qualiti 
melody, the founder needs a gr 
courage and extreme perseyeran 
torson has done well at his tas 
hacked with insistence at the 
which confronts him. He p 
reader a wealth of carefully chos 
from which he proceeds to deduce ; 
set up criteria—and the resale 
interesting, sometimes impressive, 

The “Table of Tune Hlements” 
way of thinking, very much wort! 
ing. Certain of the terms are not exac 
most felicitous possible, but t 
whole is well considered. — 

Mr. Patterson is particularly 
mented upon the catholicity which 
izes his selection of examples. “To; 
‘Ten little fingers” unblushingly a 
by side with Strauss and Tsch 
we, for our part, think this is no 
Sembling sacrilege. These “pop 
have become so because they post 
of those very indefinite qualities 
make up a “good melody,” 


The Mad-Song. By Mabel Wag 
bound ; two hundred and fifty Dp. 
Wagnalls Company, publishers 

Those who like their bread sprea 
their practice interspersed with @ 
their theoretical instruction ela 
romance, may well read this color 
the Russian virtuoso who achieve 
ingly impossible to save her lover 
ter from disgrace. ; 

The book accomplishes the doub: 
of being musically correet and 
powerful. Better still, it submerge 
ends in a truly sympathetic deve 
the characters of the hero and hero 
their love for music and for each « 


from our readers who |} 


found the ETUDE R 


vaiue, they will be real 
follows: 


Station W 


Sears Roebuck Foundation 


Musical Charades 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


1 
ist may be a sack, or wallet; 
facle’ some people call it. 
noke my sccond is Dad's delight, 
y the fire on a Winter night. 
whole is played, each reader knows, 
rthern land where the heather grows. 

(BacpIPe) 

2 
wst on every foot we see; 
ry buttoned it may be. 
econd’s masculine in gender— 
a prince, perhaps a vendor. 
hole, whose name will never dic, 
ed the famous “Triiumerci.’ 
. (ScHUMANN) 


‘The New Piece 


y Marion Benson Matthews 


who had just returned from her 
esson, came into the living room 
er older sister, Molly, sat reading. 
you have a good lesson?” asked 
looking up from her book. 

y good,” answered Nan, carelessly; 
the dandiest piece for next time.” 
t is the name of it?” asked her 


oh—er—I don’t remember exact- 
tated Nan. “I think it was some- 
out a brook.” 

key is it in?” continued Molly. 
xey of B-flat,” replied Nan. “No,” 
ected quickly, “it was three flats; 
lave been E-flat.” 

rou sure?” persisted Molly, with a 


almost sure,’ said Nan, doubt- 


is the composer?” questioned 
n't notice,” replied Nan. 

funny child!” laughed Molly. “You 
een able to tell me the name of 
, the key, or the composer; and 
call it the dandicst picce! What 
uu think it was ‘dandy,’ if you 
serve those things?” 

” said Nan, who couldn’t help 
herself, “it just looked kind of 
d—er—attractive.” 

‘dandy must mean easy,” said 
bering. “Really, Nan,” she con- 
I don’t see much use in your 
sssons if you aren't going to be 
erving than that. I suppose you'll 
3, soon, when folks ask you about 
mm you have played for them, ‘Oh, 
3 What-You-May-Call-It, in the 
Something-or-other, composed by 
lis-Name!”’ 

uughed. “You're right, as usual, 
She said, “But you'll not be able 


“me that way again, on a new 


SONDW Cre baby bl IZABE THeALGES i 


Princess Zenia’s Folly 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


“DEAR me, Mums, I don’t see how I am 
going to find time to practice these days,” 
said Beth, who is a freshman at High 
School, as she looked at the armful of 
school books she had put on the library 
table. “Exams are coming and every 
teacher has given us home work.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry just now dear,” 
replied her mother. ‘When you study, 
concentrate, and see how much more work 
you will accomplish than when you allow 
yourself to get all fussed ‘up looking at 
every book and really seeing none.” 

“But mother, I have just got to pass 
the exams, and if you would only call 
up Miss Brown and tell her I am going 
to discontinue lessons for awhile, it would 
give me that hour a day extra for school 
work.” 


“Oh, no, my dear, that would never do. 
That is unfair to so many. First, Miss 
Brown has given you your lesson hour in 
a most convenient time; and now in the 


middle of the season, when she would not 


have a likely chance to replace the pupil, 
it would be most ungrateful. Secondly, 
Dad and I enjoy your music; and it is a 
comfort to us both to listen to your play- 
ing. Thirdly, you owe it to yourself. 
Then it would never do to make the mis- 


take that Princess Zenia made.” 


“Princess Zenia, who is she?” queried 
Beth. 
“Princess Zenia is the little princess who 


lost her great moment in life through her 
over-anxiety to grow up too quickly. It 
was not deemed necessary in olden days 
for little girls to have book knowledge. 
They were trained in household arts, which 
included weaving. Each little princess 
was taught how to weave gold cloth, from 
her earliest childhood; and she had to 
weave so many inches each day and was 
not allowed to cut it until she had grown 
into a young lady and her hand was 
claimed by a Prince. Then, amid a great 
ceremony the threads were cut from the 
loom and she presented the mantle to the 
Prince. 

“One day Princess Zenia was busy in 
the castle weaving her allotment for the 
day, when looking out of the window she 
espied a gallant coming up the road on a 
beautiful white charger with gaily waving 
plumes, ‘Oh my,’ she thought, ‘he is 
my Prince;’ and so anxious was she to 
greet him and present the mantle that she 
cut it immediately and was at the door to 
greet him. 

“The Prince rode up to the door and 
was admitted to the castle. There stood 
Princess Zenia with shining eyes and her 
length of cloth of gold. Alas! The 
Prince was a tall man, and poor Zenia 
had been weaving but a short time. He 
took the mantle, and placing it over his 
shoulder said, ‘My dear, this was never 
intended for me. Your knight has not 
come yet. Poor child!’ She took the 
cloth back to her room and tried to piece it 
back on the loom, but it was of no avail. The 
broken threads could not be taken up 
again, and she could not make up for the 
years she had cut away, so Princess Zenia 
went through life without her Prince by 
her side. 

“Now, little Beth, you cannot cut the 
threads of your music ‘work just yet. 
you must have patience and learn to 
weave melodies a little while longer. Re- 
member, 

““A Quitter never Wins and a Winner 
never Quits.’ ” 


The Scissors-Grinder’s Song 
(With Actual Motive) 


By Mrs. Olga C. Moore 


One busy summer’s day, 

When it was hot at noon, 

I heard the scissors-grinder’s truck 
Ring out this simple tune. 


Ex.1 


——_——- _——_—_—_————_. 


nf 
(For two very small children. 
tune.) 


On down the street, it came; 

And with a cheery sound, 

As always this same tune rang out, 
While little wheels turned round. 


(In the distance) 
One could recite the words, while the other plays the 
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Piano Stools 


By Margaret Clarke Russell 
Piano stools are full of fun 
When your practicing is done; 
Do-Re-Mi-Fa, and up you twist, 
Even squeaky notes assist; 
Fa-Mi-Re-Do, and down you twirl, 
Any little boy or girl; 
Do-Re-Mi-Fa-Sol-La-Si-Do 
Singing as around you go; 

But do be careful when to stop 
Or off yowll tumble with the tug. 


Question Box 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupe: 

I would like to know how many hours 
must a pupil practice a week, who is plan- 
ning to go to a conservatory this fall. 

BE. O. (Age 12), 
Massachusetts. 


Ans. A question like the above really 
eannot be answered. Everything depends 
upon the pupil’s ability, state of advance- 


ment, 
student. 


ambition, and other qualities as a 


Playing Soldiers 


By Mrs. Ray Huston 


I love to play that I’m a soldier 
During practice hour, 

Fighting in the “War on Notes” 
With all my strength and power. 


When passages quite difficult - 
Present themselves to me, 

I muster my ten fingers and 
Defeat the enemy. 


And if at first I cannot play 
A measure quite “just so,” 
if try and try—and pretty soon 

Again defeat the foe. 


I bravely play my scales—both hands, 
And master every one, 

For that means honor to my side— 
Another victory won. 


What used to seem so hard and dense 
Now doesn’t worry me, 

For in my battle I have found 
New strength and power, you see. 


It’s fun to be a general 
Of ten young stalwart men, 
I know Til never, never dread 
My practice hour again. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE —Continued 


The Junior Erupe contests were 
discontinued during August and Sep- 
tember and are resumed this month. 


J unior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty pries each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“The Sonata.” Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or girl 
under fifteen years of age may compete 
whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ETUDE 
office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of October. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

During the awful persecutions in Rome. 
the Christians, living in the catacombs, sang 
songs believed to have been Greek, modified 
by Hebrew influence. When Constantine ac- 
cepted Christianity in 825 A. D., the authori- 
ties of the church saw that they must re- 
form the music then in use, and they es- 
tablished systems of singing for the church. 
The inventor of these church scales is un- 
known. There are several names associated 
with church music. Pope Gregory is gen- 
erally supposed to have been the first one to 
set forth the system of scales known as 
Gregorian chant, upon which much of the 
church musie of to-day is based. 

MarGarnt F. McKepver, (Age 11), 
New York. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 


Ah, how soft and melodious should_ be 
those strains which are offered to the Most 
High! One who plays church music should 
not deign to play jazz, because these two 
classes of musie are extremely opposed to 
each other. Not every one can play chureh 
music. It needs many hours of hard study 
to be able to play an accompaniment well. 

Our choir has its own organist. She is 
only fourteen but has taken musie for five 
years. Our director teaches us expression ; 
that is, when to sing loud, moderate or soft. 
She also teaches us that when we sing loud it 
should also be sweet. 

Though not all of us may be destined to 
be players of chureh music, yet we should all 
practice and strive to have our music accom- 
panied with the same sweetness, for we may 
some day play with angelic spirits above the 
clouds. 

MIRIAM GOLD (Age 13), 
Wisconsin. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Church musie is deeply interesting to me, 
because I am taking pipe-organ lessons from 
a blind organist. 

Our greatest composers were educated in 
churches, and have returned to the church 
what they have reaped from it. Bach, Mo- 
zart, Haydn and Beethoven all wrote won- 
derful church music; but Handel was the 
greatest of all church music writers, and his 
wonderful oratorios, such as the ‘Messiah,”’ 
should surely inspire everyone and make 
them desirous of living better lives. 

My teacher’s Sunday afternoon organ re- 
citals are broadcast on the radio, and al- 
though he has never seen the beauties of the 
universe, he can make our entire land happy 
by listening to the wonderful sounds which 
he causes to come forth from the church or- 
gan. He has promised me that I may broad- 
east a recital in less than a year, if I con- 
tinue my daily practice of two hours. 

Ropyrt JONPS (Age 13), 
Indiana. 


Evolution of a Composer 


BrahMs 
TschaikOwsky 
DoniZetti 
ChAminade 
ScaRlatti 
SainT-Saéng 


Puzzle 


1. Take one letter out of an instrument 
and leave part of a chimney. 

2. Take one letter out of a composer’s 
name and leave a bet. 

3. Take one letter out of an accidental 
and leave stout. 

4. Take one letter out of an Italian 
opera and leave a girl’s name. 

5. Take one letter out of a part of the 
piano and leave a loud sound. 

6. Take one letter out of the symbol 
of a tone and leave a negative. 

7. Take one letter out of a musical 
sound and leave a part of the body. 

8. Take one letter out of a part of the 
staff and leave recline. 

9. Take one letter out of a triad and 
leave string. 

10. Take one letter out of an instrument 
and leave sharp pain. 

1l. Take one letter out of meter and 
leave a boy’s name. 

12. Take one letter out of a part of a 
melody and leave appearance or aspect. 


Answer to May Puzzle 
1, Bach; 2, Verdi; 3, Chopin; 4, Gluck, 5, 
Handel; 6, Bellini; 7, Weber; 8, Beethoven ; 
9, Schumann; 10, Purcell. 


Prize Winners in May Puzzle 

Wylie Handwright (Age 12), Texas. 

Mary BHllen Simpson (Age 15), Missouri. 
Emily Anne Wiley (Age 12), Georgia. 

N. B.—To make the puzzle answer come 
out, most of the JuNioR readers noticed that 
the word “‘though’’ in No, 8 should have been 
written tho’. It was sent to the printer this 
way, but he did not realize that the spelling 
was part of a puzzle, and changed it to 
“though.’’ 


Honorable Mention for May Puzzles Contest 

Doris Hedley, Edith Nelson, Genevieve Mil- 
ligan, Ivan Johnson, Ruth Worman, Mabel 
Olive Pickett, Antoinette Savoy, Paula 
Studt, Vida Tomlinson, Fern Rath, Armand 
Coté, Henry Gay, Jr., Frances Newburg, 
Helen Estabrooks, Edna WHichstaldt, Ruth 
Elizabeth Houston, Evelyn Gillings, Loraine 
pe: Helen V. Winters, Henry G. Stoner, 
or, 


Honorable Mention for May Essays 

Ruby Rogers, Arlouine Rosecians, Emily 
Jcan Cox, Helen Myers, Howard Bolhret, 
Carl Hancock, Grace lLevenhaupt, Hazel 
Pierce, Helen Jeanette Branch, Helen M. 
Sharp, Althea Toster, Virginia Edwards, 
Ivan Johnson, Mary Stansel, Hilda Fenyo, 
Maebelle Ream, Elizabeth Whitney, Mary E 


Ilonsberger, Marie A. Long, Mildred Zoa 
Moore, Lavinia Campbell, Marie MHenchy, 
Patrice Taylor, Margaret Newhard, Mary 


Jane IWodgson, Mary Donohue, James Camp- 
bell, Dolores Arnade. 


Honorable Mention for May 

Mary Albright, Robert Jones, Vivian Bron- 
ard, Alvin Glondemans, Billy Hegner, Nye 
Spencer, Loretta Reese, Hortense Phillips, 
Branford Miller, Uriel M. Steinberg, James 
Campbell, Ryllis Batzler, Fay Cameron, Vio- 
let Chanlelin, Grace Levenhaupt, Upton Zeis- 
ler, John Karvoner, Elizabeth Whitney, 
Catherine Cavanaugh, Hyelyn Albrecht, Mary 
Waters, Evelyn Perkins, Annesley Thompson. 


Drar JUNIOR EtupEr: 

My teacher has formed a club for her 
piano students. The club is divided into two 
smaller clubs—the C# Club for the younger 
children and the Bt for the older children. 
I am in the Bt Club and I learn many things. 
At every meeting each one must play a piece 
from memory. Besides that we write notes, 
play musical games and do many other 
things. 

From your friend, 
ALVIN GLONDEMANS (Age 12), 
Wisconsin. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Although I am sixteen years old, I still 
enjoy the Junior page. I have taken THp 
Erupp for several years and enjoy it very 
much. I find the piano and organ music 
useful. I also play cornet. The Girl Scouts 
here have formed a bugle and drum corps 
which some day will be very good. 

Don’t you think it would be pleasant if 
you had a correspondence list of the Juniors 
who care to write to each other? 

From your friend, 
DorotHY HARRINGTON (Age 16), 
Massachusetts. 

NV. B. As the Junior. Erupp has a great 
deal to put into its page and a half, there 
really is not space for correspondence lists ; 
and besides, such things are not always ad- 
visable. The addresses of writers living in 
other countries, who are too far away to 
enter the contests, are always printed ; and 
sometimes, for one reason or another, the 
address of writers in this country are printed. 
The addresses of prize winners can be sup- 
plied to any one sending a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


HAVE YOU HEARD 
the Great 


SOUSA BAND 


play 


“SEA GARDENS” 


by 
James Francis Cooke? 


As a third and fourth grade piano solo, “Sea Gardens’ 
has the peculiar qualities of “fitting the hand” and “sound 
ing very much more difficult than it really is’—qua 

ties that mean much for teachers. | 


Piano Solo — Price, 35 cents 

Piano Four Hands — Price, 50 cents 

Pipe Organ Solo (Arr. by Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield) Price, 40 
Two Part Chorus (Arr. by Nicholas Douty) Price, 12 cents 
Concert Orchestra (Arr. by Wassili Leps) Price, 50 cents 
Concert Band (Arr. by Wassili Leps) Price, $1.00 


PRIZE CONTEST —" "snes 


What Can You Say on This Subject ? ‘: 


WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAY 
MUSICAL TRAINING 


OR years Tue Erupr Music Macaztne has devoted a great amount of space to ind 
F how a musical training is of great value to the child in developing rapid th 
accuracy, self-discipline, memory, good taste, muscular, mental and nerve co-ordinati 

We have brought to our readers’ attention the opinions of many of the greatest t 


of the time, pointing to the fact that the training received in the study of the art, parti 
in the study of an instrument (including the voice), has a very great significance in th 
of Religion, Education, Sociology, preparation of the mind for higher accomplish 
Art, Science and Business, in Musical Therapeutics, and other inspirational themes, 
we should like to have an opportunity to print the boiled-down opinions of some 
readers upon the subject at the head of this column. 


PRIZES 


First Prize—A Musical Library 


Valued at One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


A complete list of the books included in this 
valuable prize was published on Page 626, of the 
September Erupe. 


Second Prize—A Musical Library 
Valued at Fifty Dollars ($50,00) 


Third Prize—Twenty-Five Dollars 
Cash 


Fourth Prize—Fifteen Dollars Cash 
Fifth Prize—Ten Dollars Cash 
Additional Prizes 


For the next ten Essays which, in the opinion of 
the Judges deserve recognition, a Cash Prize of Five 
Dollars each will be awarded. 


Following this in order will be ten more prizes, 
each consisting of a subscription to Tur Erupr for 


"THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers : 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONDITION 


The contest closes December 
1926. All manuscripts must — 
our office at 5 P. M. on that 

Anyone may contribute, 
not limited to subscribers t 
ErupeE. 

The Essays must be betwee: th 
and four hundred words in length 

The Essays must be written 0 e 
side of the sheets of paper. 
write as legibly as possible pen 
feasible have the Essay typewt tten. 

Address “Tue Erupe Prize 
Contest,” Tue Erupe Music 
ZINE, Philadelphia, Pennsylv 

Be sure to put your na 
address at the top of each 
manuscript. 

Essays accompanied by 
postage will be returned, 
will be destroyed within on 
after the closing of the contest. 

When the opinion of the Juds 
divided between the merits 
approximately excellent manus 
neatness of appearance, clearness | 
expression and punctuation Wit 
taken into consideration. 


NEW ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PAY HANDSOMELY! 


____ SETTLE THE HOLIDAY GIFT QUESTION WITHOUT ANY CASH OUTLAY 


; ONE YEAR 
j Add Canada Post 25c Per Year 


SEND $2.00 WITH EACH NEW SUBSCRIPTION—MAKE 
YOUR SELECTION—WE SEND THE GIFT PREPAID 


BOUDOIR LAMP 


Metal base, old rose, silk shade. These lamps blend delight- 
fully with almost any decorative scheme and are a source of 


perpetual pleasure. Indicate your choice of one. Only seven 
new subscriptions. 


FINEST STEEL POCKET KNIFE 


Fully warranted; two new subscriptions. 


FOOTBALL 


Intercollegiate type, well sewed pig-skin with fine para rub- 
ber bladder strongly laced, only two new subscriptions. 


FIELDER’S GLOVE 


Any boy would be delighted with one of these gloves, well 
sewed and made for rough service, only 3 new subscriptions. 


CATCHER’S MITT 


Well padded with thumb laced to glove, only two new 
subscriptions, 


CRUMB TRAY 


Heavily nickeled on white metal base, handy, neat and at- 
tractive, only two new subscriptions. 


ASH TRAY AND MATCH HOLDER 


Every smoker wants one or more, nickel-plated, with color 
glass liners, only two new subscriptions. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK 


Brand new edition, just off the press. This book contains 
over 1600 household recipes. Bound in white enamel cloth. 
beautifully illustrated—3 new subscriptions. 


CIGARETTE BOX 


Made of hammered brass, beautifully finished, adds to any 
smoker's table, only three new subscriptions. 


JIFFY CAN OPENER 


No more cut fingers from jagged cans. The jiffy can top 
remover is a quick, simple, safe and sane device. Turn thumb 
screw, wind like a clock and entire top of can comes off, only 
one new subscription. 


Send Postcard for Illustrated 1926-27 Gift Catalogue 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS 
1712-14 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


TWO YEARS 


$3.50 


Add Foreign Post 72c Per Year 
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Balkite 


makes you this gift 


© , g., Lon Anh wt 


® 


A series of concerts by WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the NEW YORK SYMPHONY broadcasted 
by 12 radio stations 


On October 23rd, at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
Walter Damroschand the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra begin a regular series of Saturday Night Concerts 
over 12 radio stations: WEAF, New York; WEE], 
Boston; WGR, Buffalo; WFI, Philadelphia; WCAE, 
Pittsburgh; WSAI, Cincinnati; WTAM, Cleveland; 
WWJ, Detroit; WGN, Chicago; WCCO, Minneapolis 
St. Paul; KSD, St. Louis, and WDAF, Kansas City. - 

The Fansteel Products Company, manufacturers of 
Balkite Radio Power Units, under whose auspices 
these concerts will be given, count themselves very for- 
tunate in being able to make this contribution to the 
cause of better broadcasting and good music. These pro- 
grams will make available to music lovers throughout 
the country the world’s best music played by the best 
musicians. 

That the concerts may be of the greatest possible 
value they will be of a dual nature. On one Saturday 
night Mr. Damrosch will broadcast with his orchestra. 
On alternate Saturday nights Mr. Damrosch alone will 
give a piano lecture recital of the type that has already 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INcoRPORATED * 


FAN STEE 


Bal 


made him famous throughout the country. As far as 
possible Mr. Damrosch’s recitals will be based on the 
concert to follow, from which Mr. Damrosch will play 
and explain important parts. 

These concerts will place at your disposal one of the 
world’s most renowned orchestra leaders, a man who 
has perhaps done more for music in America than any 
one other person, whose experience with the musical 
world covers more than 40 years, and who in his lifetime 
has known many of the greatest musicians in the world, 
including Liszt and Wagner. They give you a symphony 
season in your own home with an orchestra that many 
have travelled thousands of miles to hear. They will be 
a liberal education in music. 


Many students of music to whom these concerts have 
already been announced are planning to organize clubs 
to hear and study the programs, and secure the greatest 
benefit from this opportunity. This announcement is 
made at this time in order to give you ample time to 
form your plans. The newspapers will give more detailed 
announcements later. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Christnas Music Suggestions 
To Help in the Early Selection of Suitable Material for Church. Servi 


Title Composer Price 
Adeste Fidelis (0, Come All Ye Faithful) 


Reading $0.12 


Cat. No. 
15670 


Anthems 


Cat. No. Title Composer Price 
6079) ‘Gloryato Gods vamailotsl-nleenie Raton Rotoli .20 
10766" “Glory to (God access itatee area ac etateners Stults 12 
20556 God Is Man Made Manifest........ Stults je 
20111 Hail Messiah King........ Pearsall-Nevin mle 
10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed........ Stults 15 
20682 Hark! A Burst of Heavenly Music. .Stults wh 
20112 Hark the Herald Angelsix.i..<-. 2.2. . Stults 12 
10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 
Neidlinger 15 
10196 He*Shall-Be Great. Sicavomews eis Lansing .15 
20103 He Shall Be Great................ Stults aL 
10470). Holy-Nighti ce aes soe oa ee els Mueller .10 
10468 Holy Night (Women’s Voices) 


Adam-Warhurst .05 


15564 In Bethlehem a King is Born..... Berwald i 
20595 In the Beginning Was the Word. .Morrison WZ 
20248 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. .Baines Gl 
10354 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. Berwald .06 
15677 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. McGrath .08 
10600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born........ Marzo 15 
10909. Joy ‘to the “World!..o. 50s Stults 12 
10228 Joy to the World! < vik ic. on]. Berwald 15 
20423 Joyful Christmas Song, A.........Gevaert 12 
20424 Legend, ‘‘Child Jesus Made a Garden’’ 
Tschaikowsky-Bliss .08 
10355. -ahight:of “Life cs ieee ee Brackett 15 
20219: <Lo, Howie (ROS@s 2c eee ee Praetorius 05 
2038%-= Lord sSaid. 7 EHete mers eee ee Orem ee 
10137 Message of Christmas........... Lansing -L5 
10197 Message of the Bells.............. Blount 5 
20382 Mortals Awake ................ Berwald 15 
202322) Nazareth) jie: Sha tutor we ae Gounod 12 
10374 Nazareth (Women’s Voices) 
Gounod-Warhurst .10 
10747 New-Born King, The........... Morrison 5 
10965 “O Little Town of Bethlehem........ Stults  .12 
10952-:0) ‘Thou ‘That/Tetlest. eos) o) 2 neon Pierce +15 
10743) Of the: Father’ §) over... oneness eee Dale -15 
20321 Old French Christmas Carol (Men’s Voices) 
Gevaert-Smith .08 
20104 O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings.Morrison me 
20235 Send Out the Glad Tidings........ Stults fale 


Vocal Solos 


15678 Adore and Be Still (Violin ad lib.) .Gounod 12 
10528 And Thou Bethlehem.............. Chaffin 10 
15570" Angelic vMessager aici. . cisse let cvehetotekstnns Stults 12 
15681 Angels from the Realms of Glory... .Stults 12 
Lb6242" Arise SRInGie on jude crops eioyere teeter Maker 08 
LUGT2 s Arises Shine era cracisietelehaue tere Roberts 12 
10964 As with Gladness Men of Old (Women’s 
SV OLCES)) Man Hata iacenevevenche la weeteonses Berwald 12 
15668 Behold), Di Bring Wow Fone Sheppard 08 
20653 Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings... .Goss .08 
15783 Behold the Days Come......... Woodward .08 
LOOTH» Bethlehem ess ction oe cis eee ee Morrison ni lp 
206182 BethlehemuStar oo <.m. pie osieicieie Ambrose 12 
10581 Break Forth Into Joy........ os Che oh 12 
6012., Break Forth Into Joy......s.20. Berridge 16 
LOS81 > Brédk Forth Intod Ovi eens A TTIS eee 
20600 Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light, 
J. S. Bach .05 
6278 Bright and Joyful ........ 5 
10588 Brightest and Best......2........ -10 
10512 Calm on the Listening. ............ i +22 
15741 Calm on the Listening..... 12 
10141 Christ the Lord.......... 15 
20472. iChristiang. Awakeorii sac... cnn oe 12 
10974 Christians, Awake .......... 12 
LOV46e. Christians Awake meee: cicnose ne +15 
20246 Christmas Carol ............. ne “ .08 
20685 Christmas Chimes ............... 12 
20369. Christmas pNioht mse i ee arenes -C6 
5981 Come and Worship.............. Dressler 15 
15740 Come Hither, Ye Faithful....... Morrison -12' 
10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful... ....., Stults -12 
10462 Coming of the King, The........... Stults 15 
20251 Constant Christmas (Carol Anthem)..Beach 15 
LOGZIS. Daw of “Hope qe .me: semen wean helley 15 
20105b-p Emmanuel sn cen ieee ars ai aieietane Dale Hn 24 
5985 First Christmas Morn ........... Newton -12 
5980) For\Unto woul sun vane eee Trowbridge 15 
LOS05 ..Gloryaton God... abis-icna eee Eastham 05 
20400 Glory to God, ‘‘Megsiah’’......... Handel -06 
Cat. No. Title Composer Voice Price 
23487 And the Angel Said.......... Grant high $0.45 
15932 Angels’ Message, The........ Clark high 40 
*8050 Angels’ Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) 
Geibel high 20D 
19220; eAncels” ISongw. ea ree ee Ambrose high -50 
6989) Angels’ (“Songi2e tee ere Loud med. -50 
5249 Away in a Manger....... Anderson med. 25 
16801 Away in a Manger.Lieurance SoloorDuet  .30 
*12528 Beckoning Star ......... Neidlinger high -50 
4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin or Cello) 
Sudds high .50 
*4488 Bells of Bethlehem .......... Tracy high 50 


*4488a Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) 
Tracy high .65 


*12810 Calm on the Listening Har of Night 

Thomson high -60 
Z2623ii Christ 8 SbOrn enreeac cert Louis med. .35 
14963 Christmas Dawn. ..0......<. Kroeger low .40 
*3705 Christmas Morn ........... Wooler high -60 
8760 Christmas Night ........... Minetti high 50 
7035 Christmas Pastoral ......... Pontius low -50 
*2346: Christmas) Song’. ws 0 sense Adam med. .50 
4986 Come and Worship Dressler med. .50 
SU27 18a) Dawu Ol, Ope maecincsnieeine Shelley high -60 
F2869 ( (Gitt. Phe we Secs ets eae eis Behrend med. .30 
*8066. Gloria fin Excelsisi:sn.. <n 2) Geibel med. -50 
*12543 Glorious Morn ..........Neidlinger high 750 
*12401 Glory to God...... ereneabcier Edwards high -60 
923 Glory cto Gods. is sccleoee. . Stultsshigh -60 
9708 Glory to God..i..... ee eee Wolcott low .50 
*5330- Glory) to ‘God «00.24. Phyo ris Rotoli high -60 
*12234 Hail to the King.......... Burleigh high 75 

*3702 Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 
Schnecker high -50 
X18859) Oly uNISht sete sce Peet eee ae Gruber 25 
15987 (O) Holy Child of Bethlehem. .Stults high 50 

Vocal Duets 

Cat. No. Title Composer Price 
16801 Away in a Manger............ Lieurance $0.30 


(A_ Christmas lullaby for Soprano or Tenor 
and Alto) 


4150 A Little Christmas Song..........Berger -20 
(May be sung by a soprano and baritone 
duet or, by using optional notes, a soprano 
and tenor duet) bs 
23062 Song of the Angels......... vie efeie ULES 735 


(Soprano and Alto) 


On another page of this issue appears a list of 
excellent Christmas Services for Sunday Schools, 
as well as a number of suggestions of appropri- 
ate material for the Holiday festivities of young 
folks. 


OUR STOCK OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC IS NOT LIMITED TO THE NUMBERS NAMED ON THIS PAGE AND ANY DESIRED CHRISTMAS MUSIC, NO MATTER — ; 
BY WHOM PUBLISHED, CAN BE FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


CHOIRMASTERS—Any of the above may be ordered for examination or tell us the capabilities of your choir and soloists and we will send suggestions — 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 


i a ee a ea hh rh a ae eee er eee eee a a a a So a EMO En ee eee 


Cat. No. Title Composer Voice Price 
&V7789\ Immanuel.) cic cece eee: Bochau high 45 
*8048 In Old Judea (Violin Obbligato) 
Geibel high .50 
5246 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Lansing high -60 
*5348 Lord of the Ages, The......... Holt high 60 
6994 My Guiding Star........ Wrightson med. -30 
ALSLO Nations, «Adore. sent e Shelley high 45 
*1868 Nazareth (Bass Clef)........ Gounod low 40 
*19949 New Born King, The.......; Ambrose high 45 
6570) +(O) Night, Divines eo eee, Jordan high .50 
7437 Our Saviour and King..... Brackett high .50 
*12583 Prince of Humanity......Neidlinger high 50 
14797 Ring, Ye Merry Chimes... .Delafield high .25 
9729" \Saviour: Christians vente ee Bird high 60 
*14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding 
Barnes high 50 
L765 29%. Sing: SO;USing es ois ene Risher med. -50 
8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem (Violin 
Obbligato) . .Geibel low .45 
13900 Song That Will Live Forever. .Petrie med. .40 
7526. Song the Angels Sang........ Stults med. 40 
13331 Star of Bethlehem........ Plogsted med. -35 
75432) “Starvot Peace = fee diesen Parkerhigh .60 
16430 There Were Shepherds (Violin ad lib.) 
Stoughton high -55 
15050 Undimmed Star of Bethlehem 
Neidlinger high -50 
“5838 Wakevand Sing) (i..\crenc « Salter high .60 
*5434 When Heaven Sang to Barth Parker high 15 
3708 While Shepherds ....:.... Gilchrist high -60 
18015 While Shepherds Watched. ..Jordan med. 35 
5245 Wondrous Story .......... Lemmel med. .60 
14226 Wondrous Story, The........ Stults high -50 


The asterisk (*) denotes songs published in more than 
one key. 


Carols 


Three Slovak Christmas Carols. 

Richard Kountz. 

The melodies are authentic Slovak carol-tunes, dating 
from the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. Oatalog 
No. 20255 Price, 10 cents. 

Christmas Praise Six Carols, by H. M. Staton. 

A fine set of carols, bright and festive, yet churchly 
and dignified; original musical settings to some well- 
known standard and traditional texts. Good for either 
the church or Sunday School. Price, 6 cents, $5.00 a 
hundred. 

Standard Christmas Carols, No. 1. 

Standard Christmas Carols, No. 2 

Standard Christmas Carols—Two Parts, Treble Voices. 
Standard Christmas Carols—Men’s Voices. 

The very best and most popular Christmas carols. 
Price, 10 cents a copy. $6.00 a hundred. 


For mixed voices By 


POEL DIINO IDI III III III 


es 


Cat. No. Title Composer 
10352 Shepherds O’er Their Flocks......Dressler 
10449 Shout the Glad Tidings..........Brackett 
10463 Shout the Glad Tidings.........Morrison 
10099 Shout the Glad Tidings......... Rockwell 
10720 Silent Night (Men’s Voices) . Gruber-Camp 
15557 Sing, O Heavens Clark 
10146 
10304 
15729 
6208 
15568 
. 6 
20541. 
15796 
15680 ‘Sleep, Little: Babe .....2. os, n eee 
15571 sleneen 
15704 Song of the Angels, The.......... 
20422 Sleep of the Child Jesus, The..... Gevaert 
10364 Stars All Bright...) - 02 7s0eeee Spence 
20686 There Came Unto Me One of the Angels, 
Calver 
10182 There Were in the Same Country.Bohannan 
10604 There Were Shepherds 
10461 There Were Shepherds 
10353 There Were Shepherds 
20590 There Were Shepherds 
20687" Wake and Sing!s,... 02.) eee -Dale  , 
15683 Watchful Shepherds, The.......... ..Dale — 
10207 We Have Seen His Star..... ...Clare 
20358 We Have Seen His Star in the‘East (Men’s _ 
Mi0ices)) 04.0 es ae, Simper-Bli 0 
20495 We Worship Him.............. 
10218 What Sounds are Those?........... 
10524 When Christ Was Born........... 
23. While ‘Shepherds <2.) S593) eee 
10507 While Shepherds: «.)5..22555)eee 
6064 While Shepherds .............. G 
10577 While Shepherds ............. 
10356 While Shepherds .............. 
10656 While Shepherds .............. 
10872 Wondrous Story, The............. 


Excellent Cantatas 


The Awakening. 52-0 eee eee William Baines 


Christmas Cantata for treble voices (Two Part). 
desirable for churches whcre men singers are not 
able. The music is excellent and the text well se 
Junior choirs can use this cantata. Requires a li 
a half hour. 


The Promised Child.......... 


Choir and Solo Voices that a Choir will enjoy s! 
An effective 35 or 40-minute cantata. Words only. 
a hundred. : 


King of Kings and Lord of All.......R. M. Stults 


- A new Christmas cantata with a pleasing variet 
solos and choruses; not too difficult. 4 


The Herald Angels................. R M. Stults 


A new and very attractive cantata based on 
taken by the angcls before and at the time of th 
of Christ. An effective rendition may be given hb 
average church choir. a 


The Wondrous Light.......... ~.....k. M. Stults 


Adapted for the average choir. Telling the Oh 
story in tuneful and well-written numbers. Brillia: 
effective. ( q 


The Holy Night................Lucien G. Chaffin 
A short but very attractive cantata, suitable — 
choir of any size, and effective even with a quartet 
The Greatest Gift............ es beet H.W. Pet 
The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic and 
throughout, without being at all difficult. : 
A Christmas Oratorio............ W. W. Gilchri 


An impressive work, for any choral society 01 
chorus choir. The music is dramatic and mode: 
tendency. ‘ 4 


The King Cometh... 22.5.0... 650 0.66 oles Me ne 

This work is divided into three parts: 
Promised,’’ ‘‘The Incarnation,’’ and ‘‘The K 
Born.’’ Suited for the average chorus or volunteer 


The Morning Star....... .....John Spencer Camp 

A charming Christmas cantata. This work will 
a splendid novelty for a special musical service. 
Prince\of: Peace. xc. cease J. Truman Wolcott 


The text of this inspiring cantata is chiefly 
the Bible, following somewhat the lines of Ha 
‘*Messiah.’’ The solo parts are well divided, and a 
terspersed with strong and telling chorus numbers. 


M 
i) 
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| OWING TO THE IMMENSE DEMAND 


We Have Made Arrangements to Furnish Additional Copies of 


“TWO CENTURIES IN AMERICAN MUSICAL HISTORY” 


At a Nominal Price to Partially Cover Printing and Mailing Cost 


wW w 


This handsome SIXTY-EIGHT | 
PAGE book was originally issued | 
by THE ETUDE Music Magazine | 


as a souvenir of the Sesqui-Cen- | 


No other book in print has any- 


thing approaching this remarkable 
collection,—(not even books costing 
$3.00 or $4.00.) In addition to 
this it has SIXTEEN COMPLETE 
PIECES OF MUSIC in small size. 


COVER IN THREE COLORS 


tennial for free distribution. It | 
contains over FOUR HUNDRED | 
PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS from Francis Hop- | 


kinson to the present day. 


a a 


"THE enormous demand and the very great cost of manufacture makes it 
impossible for us to distribute any more copies without asking our 
friends to share with us the cost of production. 


The book is invaluable to teachers who desire this rare collection for their 
work with their pupils. It is a monument to American musical achievement. 


EVERY PUPIL IN AMERICA OUGHT TO HAVE ONE 
EVERY CLUB MEMBER SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Therefore we have extended our printings and shall be glad to send 
copies to all who desire them in any quantity for 


10 CENTS A COPY 


ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR $1.00 ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR $8.00 
The prices quoted are less than the actual cost of manufacture 
ORDER PROMPTLY. WHEN THIS EDITION IS EXHAUSTED NO MORE WILL BE PRINTED 
The Book cost thousands of dollars to’ publish 


Publishers of THE ETUDE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. i727 Chestnut St)» PeLaDELPHIA, Pa. 


~~ 
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‘our Musical Ambitions 


housands of musicians and teachers feel the need of higher and more advanced training in music as a means of greater accomplishment and 
sed income. Perhaps you, too, have felt this need. If you have exhausted the possibilities of your present musical training, then you should 
he future your careful consideration. There are endless higher positions in mtsic—greater opportunities—ready and waiting for you just as 


is you are ready for them. 


Study in Your Own Home Under Master Teachers 


“you can afford the time and the large amount of money necessary to attend a Resident Conservatory, then you have a wide choice of 
ade musical institutions. If, however, like thousands of ambitious men and women, you must pursué your musical training in the time 
‘er from your regular duties, and at a nominal expense, then the University Extension Conservatory offers you the sure, proven and guar- 
[means to the attainment of your highest musical ambitions. 


Ideal Courses for Beginners 
and Students 


mts and those wishing to take up the Study of Music 
he most approved and authoritative methods will find 
dents’ Courses ideally adapted to their needs. 
are remarkable in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
from the first rudiments of Music by easy, progres- 
9s to real proficiency and accomplishments. The lessons 
fusely illustrated with photographs from life and with 
explanations of every important point, so that a 
h understanding of proper technique is insured. 
istruction is individual and under the personal direction 
ly qualified teachers who keep closely in touch with the 
§ progress. by means of a very wonderful system of 
ition papers throughout the course. 
u wish to take up the study of music, or, like many 
§ of music lovers who enroll with us each year, you 
resume the study after having been obliged to discon- 
temporarily, be sure to write for particulars of our 
. We will have a very inspiring message for you. 


ousands of Letters Like These 


in Our Files 
's Certified Teacher 
€ successfully passed the State Board Examinations 
‘now an accredited teacher in the State of Oregon. I 
sto your Normal Piano Course, for I tried to pass the 
tion before, but was not proficient in the answers, and 
Then I saw your ad in Tue Erupe and determined to 
Course. It has been successful, and I am very grateful. 
Mrs, Lutu E. Dirpet, Seaside, Oregon. 


Chorus Won First Prize in Interscholastic League 
Conservatory has received considerable advertising 
me, as my Junior Chorus recently won first prize in 
tscholastic League. They competed with seven schools 
of which are large independent schools. I fcel that 
E my success is due to Mrs. Clark’s course in Public 
Music. Mrs. Etsiz V. Post, Glen Flora, Texas. 


School Music Graduate has Just Secured Life 
rtificate.. ‘ 
now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community 
chool Orchestra, having received my certificate from 
*tintendent on the recommendation of the State Board 
esenting my credits received through my studies with 
ititution. 
Pror. I. W. Reuter, Violinist, Dewey, III. 


Musical Training of University Grade 


This great Musical Organization—now in its 25th successful year—offers to ambitious 
men and women Musical Training in Normal and Advanced Subjects of the highest grade. 
Our Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates and Bachelor’s Degree are granted by authority of the 
State of Illinois. 

Extension Training has received the endorsement of the World’s greatest Educators. 
Practically every great resident University now offers accredited subjects by Extension 
Methods, and it has been found that such work is often of a higher grade than that done 
in the class room. 

The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and per- 
fected by the University Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a makeshift, 
but has proven its value and soundness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teach- 


ers who owe their success entirely to the personalized and painstaking coaching of this 
great school. 


Courses of the Highest Authority 


All University Extension Conservatory Courses are the work of America’s greatest 
Authorities and Teachers. The names of Sherwood, Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, 
Weldon, Clark, Crampton, Siegel, Wrightson, Stiven, etc., are known and honored through- 
out the Musical World. The Extension Courses in Music they have prepared for you have 


recéived the endorsement of such great Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Mosz- 
kowski, Sousa, and countless others. 


Send for Sample Lessons—FREE 


You are cordially invited to send for full details of our wonderfully successful method 
of Extension Training in Music. Check the subject on the Coupon that interests you 
most and we will send you not only our interesting 48 page catalogue, but also a number 
of sample lessons—ahsolutely free. 

These Sample Lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how successfully we 
have mastered the problem of high-grade, approved Musical Training by Extension Meth- 
ods, and the great value our courses offer to teachers and students who are ambitious to 


achieve a greater degree of success in Music. You will incur no obligation whatever in 
sending for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in Tue Erupe for nearly 20 years. Doubtless 
you have often seen them and thought of investigating the value that this great school 
might offer to YOU. Do not delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


erwood Normal Course Systematic And Complete 
Sherwood Course has taught me many things I have never heard any of my private 
mention. The course has enabled me to increase the size of my class and I can’t 
Our methods too highly. I recommend them to all. 
Mary Etten Forey, Owosso, Michigan. 
one—Result of Weldon Course 
Weldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the 
as greatly improved. My breathing has also improved to a great extent, and I 
lat the high tones are much easier for me than ever before. 
; Paut Broepe, 615 R 124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
in Convent Praises Courses 
4 graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses I want 
hat I think your courses cannot be improved upon. While they are not in any 
hort road to success, they surely are a most safe one. I trust that this year will 
ua large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the work as much 
Sister M. Anita, 60 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 
Teacher Increased Size of Class 
§ will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the commencement of my studies 
4, I was a violin teacher with plenty of time on my hands. My class has grown 
“umes that size, I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 
SAMUEL GrirritHs, New Bedford, Mass. 


a 
VERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
r Langley Avenue and 41st Street 

71 Chicago, II]linois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-71 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. : 


C)Piano, Normal 1 Cornet, Amateur DO Violin 

meee fOr | Cornet, Profes- 0 Guitar 

| QO) Piano, Course for sional [Ear Training and 

| Students DO Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 

O peepee! Oo Voice OC Mandolin 

: CO Harmony 1 History of Music 1 Adv. Composition 

INAMIGM none eivtcs ccaledlciebite eee Sn Nata ais cece ARES. noe chi, cee. db 
: mirect “IN Oia sewmere cccchcice che aes MVslt\Srd:a/¢ Wp wie E.EY Vinia w hielers sis. 516 Fk einidatetel ebiel 6 
LEE aoe ag ate De oie’ e seers Cole owes Craw hiatal Cia edi die'atarsts oe elevelety nis o wedttaly eies0 abet 
DEALS PR Sac eres visite cserbogs Aeon ee ROI CRO eICe e CTPA CONC IR e 
! How long have you taught Piano? ........... ... How many pupils have 
pin you hew tT hisy: sce as Do you hold a Teacher’s Certifieate? .......... Have 
: you studied Harmony? ........ .- Would you like to earn the Degree of 
i 


; Bachelor of Music? .. 
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(Subject to teachers’ discount) 


Check here [J and return this 


advertisement with name and ad- 


— 


Piano 


dress for choice selection on approval 
of teaching-pieces, Grades 1 to 3. 


HAROLD FLAMMER 


eS a ee ee 


Check here and send 10c. in stamps 


John Barnes Wells: 


LYRIC TENOR 


‘is singing the 
New Song 


~The Roses 
In the Garden 


Words by the Gifted Lyricist 


J. WILL CALLAHAN 


Music by the Well-Known 
American Composer 


FRANK H. GREY 


Publish: © in Two. Keys 


— 


Price, 40 cents j 


FRANK H. GREY 
Other Prominent Artists 
and Voice Teachers Report 
Great Success. With This 

Excellent Song 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


COE 


7 ap ORK OR RRA? 


4 Best Xmas Anthems (Mixed—4-part); 
4 Best Xmas Anthems (Treble—e-part). 


INCORPORATED 


113 West 57TH STREET 
NEw STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


Shae 


WHEN YOU COME TO PHILADELPHIA 
for the SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


Visit the establishment of the THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, which is conveniently 
located within a few minutes’ walk of the terminals of the Pennsylvania, Reading and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads, the leading hotels and the central city business and shopping district. You 
will be welcomed to the headquarters of the world’s largest music publishers and dealers at 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, and you also are invited to visit the studio booth of the Theodore 
Presser Company and Tie Erupe Music Magazine in the Palace of Liberal Arts at the Sesquir 
Centennial Exposition. 


Where the Theodore Presser Company is located in Philadelphia 
3 


1 


bdo 


rel 


i—Below this figure will be seen a circle that indicates the Theodore Presser Company buildings. : : 
eling friends will be interested in knowing that the American Express Company’s office immediately 
adjoins our retail store at 1712 Chestnut Street. This is a convenience for those using travelers’ check 
or desiring travel information. Bh 
2—This indicates the world-famous tower of Philadelphia’s City Hall. Visitors may go up in this tower, which 
is 548 feet high and is surmounted by a statue of William Penn in heroic proportions. 23) 
Just a little over an inch below this figure will be seen the trainsheds of the Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ae 
4—Here is Logan Circle in the Parkway that runs from Fairmount Park directly to City Hall. st on 4 
reets. 


3 


5—The small park immediately above this figure is the beautiful Rittenhouse Square, 18th and Walnut 


_ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
razil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
ublic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
ncluding Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
yier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by Post-office or ex- 
yress money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
Jnited States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
or its safe arrival. 

- DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
haracter of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
lo not wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
ishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
fonths’ subscription beyond expiration of the Paid- 
ip period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
vail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
ater will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp Exiswortu HipsHer 


Vol. XLIV. No. 11 NOVEMBER, 1926 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U.S. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and Music-study are solicited. 


Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. Unavailable manuscripts will 
be returned. ‘ 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Deep River,” a new 
opera-drama, by W. Franke 
Harling, to the libretto of 
Laurence Stallings, had its 
world premiere at the Shu- 
bert Theater, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of September 
24, winning the approval of 
a house filled with critical 
music-lovers. At the close 
of the second act the com- 
poser was called before the 
curtain to receive a ten-min- 
ute ovation. Then, at noon 
e 26th, more than a hundred leading 
lovers and prominent members of the 
sion gathered at the Penn Athletic 
for a luncheon complimentary to the 
ser, the librettist and Mr. Arthur Hop- 
the producer. 


NKE HARLING 


e Right to Collect Royalties from 
broadcasters, theaters, and other users 
sie for profit, was won by the American 
y of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
h a decision in August by the Depart- 
of Justice at Washington, D, C. 


+ “Magic Flute” is announced as the 
evival of the Metropolitan Company’s 
, and it will be given during the open- 
ek of the season. How delightful the 
neous Mozartian melodies will be to the 
fter batterings by much that passes as 
nism” in music. 


Choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
sor, has been invited by the Canadian 


The World of Music 


Hurdy-Gurdies are to be banished from 
the streets of Seattle by a reformation which 
started in the Police Department. Here is a 
police department which ought to receive 
popular ovations on a coast-to-coast tour, 


William T. Giffe, an honored American 
musician, died recently at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, at the age of seventy-seven, Born in 
Portland, Indiana, he was one of the pioneers 
in spreading musical culture in the Hoosier 
State. He was long active in public school 
music, and was a well-known composer: and 
author, having published a number of music 
books. A veteran of the Civil War and active 
in the work of the G. A. R., he was a member 
of the famous Grand Army Quartet which was 
a popular feature of all meetings of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Giffe was a personal friend 
of the late Mr. Theodore Presser. 


An American Tenor, Thaddeus Har- 
vey (Taddeo Harvé) Sang the tenor role in 
a performance of “I Puritani” at the Bellini 
Festival held in Catania, Sicily, the latter 
part of June, to commemorate the one hundred 
eta? a anniversary of the composer's 
birth. 


“Bella Donna,” an opera by Samuel Har- 
will, of Salt Lake City, is to have an early 
premiére in Milan whither the eomposer will 
Soon go, having won a fiye-years’ fellowship 
in the Royal Academy of Musie of that city 
of operatic fame, 


The Annual Salzburg Festival was 
held this year from August 7th to 29th, with 
leading singers from fhe Vienna Opera House 
and Bruno Walter as conductor. As usual, 
the works of Mozart held the chief interest 
with two productions each of “Don Giovanni” 
and “Abduction from the Seraglio,” also his 
instrumental compositions appearing on many 
programs and furnishing the entire fare for 
one quartet and one orchestral feast, 


Isidore de Lara, the English composer, 
has fallen heir to one million francs, and an 
extra fifty thousand franes as executor’s fee, 
by the will of the Dowager Princess of Monaco, 
widow of Prince Albert I. Before marriage 
the princess was Miss Marie Alice Heine, of 
New Orleans, and her friendship with the 
composer had begun some forty years ago. 


Puceini’s Villa at Terra del Lago is 
being transformed into a national museum 
and it is here that the body of the great com- 
poser is soon to be entombed. Premier Mus- 
solini is chairman of the committee in charge 
of the shrine and King Victor Emanuel is its 
patron. A monument to the composer is 
being erected on the shores of the lake; and 
the government has contributed one hundred 
and fifty thousand lire to the project. 


Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” is writ- 
ten to _a libretto woven about the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in 1572. The bell which 
Charles IX of France ordered rung as a signal 
for that night’s terrors still hangs in the 
square tower of St. Germain l’Auxerrios, con- 


Clarence Albert Wood- 
man, general manager of 
the Oliver Ditson Company 
of Boston, died suddenly on 
September 9. Born of old 
New England stock, and a 
descendant of John Alden, he 
became a Ditson employee as 
a lad in 1874. On the death 
of the founder of the com- 
pany, in 1888, Mr. Wood- 
man’s comprehension of the 
spirit and methods of the 
firm brought him rapid _pro- 
motions, till in 1907 he was made general 
manager of the house. He had a laudable 
ambition to sustain the Oliver Ditson Com- 
hany’s position as one of the leading music 
houses of the world, and, in achieving this, 
preserved a charming personality which made 
him one of the most loved and respected men 
in his phase of business life. 


C. A. Woopman 


“Rose Marie,” the American musical 
comedy, has broken the records for the famous 
old Drury Lane Theater of London, having 
some time ago celebrated its six hundred and 
twenty-fifth performance with receipts of more 
than two and a half million dollars. 


Negro Musie is having its day in Europe. 
The most popular. entertainments in Paris are 
the all-black revues, and Negro tunes are being 
Sung everywhere. At Marguerite d’Alvarez 
recent concert in Queen’s Hall, London, the 
most applauded song of the great Peruvian- 


Noe . Munici is n i st. Li is 
tee aot tts ehmine: broke ai fete ee Lous 
rpose of giving programs of English ° a 


Imusic until Easter. The Dean of 
rand Dr. Fellowes, musical director of 
oir, will accompany the organization. 


nch Operas by Entirely French 
are reported to be assured us this sea- 
an arrangement which General Direc- 
tti-Casazza of the Metropolitan has 
vith the officials of the Opera-Comique 
Ss for the bringing over of a group of 
most singers. After a series of per- 
ces in New York, a tour of the principal 
in cities is contemplated, 


Annual Worcester Festival was 
tober 6-9, with Albert Stoessel conduct- 
lorus of three hundred voices supported 
New York Symphony Orchestra. At the 
concert Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem” 
if commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
ry of the composer's death. For this 
ists were Helen Traubel, Sophie Bras- 


3 7 musicians’ has drifted into financial her great husband. 
arles Hackett and Fraser Grange, Neaee : ‘ 2 
aie ‘ He Shallows, and a movement to raise an endow- ‘ ; rap 
mer began “Tannhauser? in ment is being considered. The organization The Second “Old-Time 


vhile stopping at a modest inn in the 
ving of the castle of Schreckenstein 
Issig ; and its romantic atmosphere is 
have inspired much of the Wartburg 
f the second act. All of which is re- 
y the sale of the estate to a Czech 
8 Club which will demolish the castle 
a modern building on its site. 


e New American Singers—Flor- 
‘gen and Louise Loring, sopranos, and 
‘apaport, tenor, have been added to the 
f the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


The La Seala Oreches- 
tra symphonic concerts of 


deficit of one hundred and 
fifty thousand lire (about 
six thousand dollars at pres- mer, 
ent rates of exchange). A 

large part of this is charged 
to the one thousand dollars’ 
fee paid to Igor Stravinsky 
for each playing of his con- 
certo, the largest ever paid 
in Milan to an artist except- 
ing the one hundred and fifty 
| lire paid to this same composer for 
his ‘“Petrushka” and “Le Rossig- 
flan, also, has its “good angels,” and 
1 patron of symphony, Count Cicogna, 
d the deficit, 


am 


\VINSKY 


st of Bizet, composer of “Carmen,” 
erected in the lobby of the Casino 
ouse of Spa, Belgium. As a feature 
ledicatory program, Jacques Bouhy, 
nterpreter of the role of Escamillo, 
wreath of laurel upon the bust. A 
nee of “Carmen”? completed the cere- 
ith M. Bouhy occupying a prominent 


organization 
of 539,750, 
the number for 1] 
grand opera in English will be cheered by the 
report that, though the organization produces 
mostly light operas, the largest attendance 
of any week of the twelve was attained by “Il 
which thus achieved an honor 
held by “The Merry Widow” since 1923. 


by drawing a gross attendance 
more than sixty thousand beyond 
ast season. 


Trovatore,” 


The Museum of La Seala, Milan, often 
said to be the most—-valuable collection of 
operatie relies 
visited by thieves, 
are a sword, one 
the jewels of the 
and valuable man 
inal scores of sey 


e the property of Napoleon, 
famous dancer Marchionni, 
usecripts including the orig- 
eral operas. 


The Famous Hallé Orchestra of Man- 


chester, England, because of demands of the 


ean well be 


proud of its honored past and of 
the gre: 


ut contribution which it has made to 
the musical culture of Great Britain. 2. 


The Nation 
Musicians, wl 
early in August, 
“exploitation of 
and urged that ‘“ 


al Association of Negro 
hich convened in Philadelphia 

Went on record against the 
Negro art by white people,” 
] every effort be made to keep and 
Negro spirituals from being commercialized 
and cheapened by their use on the vaudeville 
Stage and in theaters and other places which 
do not provide a proper setting for them,” 
More than 1 


1 500.000 people listened to 
the last season resulted in a the Edwin 


Franko Goldman Band eoncerts 
on the campus of New York University and in 
the Mall of Central Park, during the past sum- 


structed in 1435. 


Advocates of 


aided by a 


Iederation 


SS | 
Epwarp MacDowrtn 
‘the world, was recently c 


Among the items missing 
probably 
is no les 


Contest” was held in the 


and a trophy for those over 


Town.” 


the composer and librettist, 


It 1s the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make each issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stinulating inspiration 
and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 
scription. The music lovex can not possibly find a better two- 
dollar investment. 


The $300,000 MaecDow- 
ell Colony Endowment 
Fund, which it is hoped 
Soon to complete, is to be 


sade” which is to be organ- 
ized through the instrumen- 
tality of the Junior Clubs 
affiliated with the 


under the presidency of Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley. This 
retreat for creative workers, were the following singers familiar to opera 
dedicated to the memory of goers of “The States :” 
our most gifted American composer, 
Ss a Monument to the devotion of Mrs. 
MacDowell, who, just as Clara Schumann gave 
the ripest years of her great pianistie art to 
the disseminating of interest in Robert Schu- 
mann’s compositions, has made a life-work of 
giving permanence to the ideas and ideals of 


torium of Apollo, Pennsylvania, on September 
There were prizes for fiddlers over fifty 


Apollo entertaining the Old Fiddlers. there 
must have been “A Hot Time in the Old 


The Rehabilitation of Italian Opera 
regaining its former prestige through- 
out the world is the object of the government 
at Rome. The famous San Carlo of Naples has 
been reacquired by the community and prizes 
in unlimited numbers are offered: 
recommended by a couneil of judges may win 
an award of as much as one hundred thousand 
dollars, four-fifths of which is to be used as a 
Subsidy for the management producing the 
work, and the other fifth to be divided between 


American contralto was “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen.” 


Folk-Danecing was a unique feature of 
the recent wedding of Dr, R. Kenworthy Scho- 
field of Trinity College, London,- and Joan 
Morris, both of whom are members of the 
English Folk-Dance Society. The bridal 
couple led a Morris Dance from the church to 
the place of the reception which followed. 


“Children’s Cru- 


National 


At The Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires 
of Musie Clubs, 


a brilliant season of international opera closed 
on the evening of August 10, with a gala per- 
formance of “Tannhauser.”’ Among the cast 


Karin Branzell and 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, of the Metropolitan, and 
Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicago Civic Opera. 


One Hundred Years as Bell-Ringers 
of Southwark Cathedral (London) has just 
been completed by the Mash family. For- 
merly known as &t. Saviour’s, Southwark, six 
of its bells were purchased from Henry VIII. 
The grandfather of the present incumbent 
helped to ring the muffled peal for the death 
of George IV in 1830. 


Fiddlers’ 
Municipal Audi- 


The Teatro de la Seala, the acme of the 
Sumptuous of its time and stil] the largest in 
Europe, was opened in 1776, so that it, too, 
celebrates this year its Sesqui-Centennial. It 
has seven tiers of boxes With circles and gal- 
leries above, Why not love Italy in America, 
When she gaye ws Columbus, our greatest 
divas,as well as Caruso, and the model of our 
“Diamond Horseshoes” to which they should 


sing. 


sixty-five. With 


Any work F 

Rudolph Ganz, conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was re- 
cently called to Washington, 
where the French Ambassa- 
dor conferred upon him mem- 
bership in the Legion of 
Honor, in recognition of his 
advocacy, during the past 
twenty years, of modern 
French music. Also, he re- 
cently has been elected as a 
corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Florence, Italy. 


Rupotpu Ganz 


The old Teatro Lirico of Milan has been 
purchased by the municipality—another link 
in the movement to nationalize the leading 
opera houses of Italy. 


Woodwind News, in its callow youth of 
Volume 1, No. 2, has come to our desk, a most 
welcome visitor. Skillfully edited, and typo- 
graphically a work of art, it should find a cor- 
dial welcome and helpful existence among 
players of these instruments so fascinating 
in tone and execution. 


(Continued on Page 878) 
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Prize Contest 


Twenty-Five Prizes Open to All Etude Readers 


“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING 


What Can You Say on This Subject ? 


For years Tue Etupe Music 
Macazrne has devoted a great amount 
of space to indicating how a musical 
training is of great value to the child 
in developing rapid thinking, accu- 
racy, self-discipline, memory, good 
taste, muscular, mental and nerve co- 
ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ 
attention the opinions of many of the 
greatest thinkers of the time, point- 
ing to the fact that the training re- 
ceived in the study of the art, par- 
ticularly in the study of an instru- 
ment (including the voice), has a 
very great significance in the fields 
of Religion, Education, Sociology, 
preparation of the mind for higher 
accomplishments in Art, Science and 
Business, in Musical Therapeutics, 
and other inspirational themes. Now 
we should like to have an opportu- 
nity to print the boiled-down opinions 
of some of our readers upon the sub- 
ject at the head of this column. 


*b ¥ 


A One-Hundred Dollar Musical Library 


FIRST PRIZE 


CONDITION 


The contest closes December 31st, 
1926. All manuscripts must be in 
our office at 5 P. M. on that date. 

Anyone may contribute. It is 
not limited to subscribers to Tue 
ErupeE. 

The Essays must be between three 
and four hundred words in length, 

The Essays must be written on one 
side of the sheets of paper. Kindly 
write as legibly as possible. When 
feasible have the Essay typewritten. 

Address ‘Tur Erupe Prize Essay 
Contest,’ Ture Erupe Music Maga- 
zing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Be sure to put your name and 
address at the top of each page of 
manuscript. 

Essays accompanied .by return 
postage will be returned. All others 
will be destroyed within one month 
after the closing of the contest. 


When the opinion of the Judges is 
divided between the merits of two 
approximately excellent manuscripts, 
neatness of appearance, clearness of 
expression and punctuation will be 
taken into consideration. 


A Musical Library, Valued at One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, 


PIANO 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. 

PROT ratmits\ ater: ss) aie ve ranann Wiens weartel Avarihie (curtis tlatecdt ecahe econ gts $2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward B. 

Phe vrgye ecih: wileeate cuebces s fokeMeravss dee ore ets Maeeeeder et otavars anbceke ECA) 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, Jas. F. Cooke.... 2.25 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, 

STA fe Fe Ot ARTE PEE nD neo ee -60 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing, A. F. 

(EY OS Oh] Ua oP SAUCERS DAE OM O NTS OO CR OB otra k Ok 


Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered, Josef 
i) 


Chas. IV. 
Science in Moen ‘Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah 


Brandt: Wx i rte «aisle, «settee RA EER CE 1.00 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. 

BOWMAN sees ak ene Bie Bis Ce ae a ea eee 1.50 
The Embellishments of Music, L. A. Russell....... 1.25 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt....... 1.25 
Pianoforte Study, Alex. McArthiire.........cceeee 1.50 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg.......... 1.50 
GENERAL 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.......$20.00 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and Grotesques, 

Sasha LUN CRCr:- aie.oaye elaiwrars a ceieis ois s Cecio ee eae 50 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad, 


| TERE Cee ed Kye) ORNS SOA CHOY EI AIC a SCION 1.00 
DHEe *BirstoVidhby ods OP abhergul.cy cx ames tee clnuectelsyy as 1.50 
Masic and Morals, H. R. FL GWEAS A Meee ete 2:25 
Music Study in Germany, Amy Fay............:.. 2.00 
Mistakes and Disptted Points in Music and Music 

Teachings: VoussaiGsn Elson. . seco ietee nels ents 1.50 
Music and~Culture,. Gath Udon). 2. ot ws sietseie wreialeese ae 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, F. W. Wodell....... 2.00 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing, J. Cree 

ET Ge EOS ey in Bn ner erer orig Ne aS 


The Education of the Music Teacher, Thos. Tapper..1-75 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harrietfe Browgr... 2.00 
Business Manual for Music Teachers, Geo. C. Beitder 1.25 
How to Understand Music, in 2 volumes, W. S. B. 


NORA Attn Seat RA EOE oD SOO OO 4.00 
Musical- Progress; Henry TD Piumee nc. eee ee nee 2.00 
Musical Mosaics, W. Francis Gates.......3...0000- 2.00 
Indian Music Lecture, Carlos Troyer............. 50 
HISTORICAL 
Standard History of Music, Jas. F. Cooke......... $1.50 
Complete History of Music, W. J. Baltzell......... 2.25 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani $2.00 
Amc odotes of Great Musicians, W, Francis Gates.. 2.00 


SECOND PRIZE 


constitute this prize. 


Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke....... 1.25 
Life Stories of Great Composers, R. A. Streatfield.. 2.25 


Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, A. 
Erlich oO. Svs Wicks wo eloince oiaisie tes poe, 0)), viyker eaten 2.50 


Portrait Biographies: 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, A. S. Garbett. .75 


Gallery of Eminent Musicians, A. S$. Garbett..... es) 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities, 4. S. Garbett..... Hip 
Great Men and Famous Musicians on the Art of 
Music; Jas. Fe Cooke... cise vice 4) solos ee 2.25 


THEORY 


Harmony Book for Beginners, Preston W. Orem...$1.25 
Theory and Composition of Music, Preston W. Orem. .1.25 


A Treatise on Instrumentation, E. Prout...... pont 1 
Musical Forms, Ernest Pauer 

Ear. Training, -Aritlir EY Heacox..... inne 1.00° 
Primer of Facts About Music, M. G. 


Evans: vnce we .60 


VOICE 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing, Jas. F. Cooke. $2.25 

What the Vocal Student Should Know, Nicholas 
Douty 

How 3: Sing, Luisa Retragzinve. .. besa . 2.00 


A Musical Library, Valued at Fifty Dollars ($50. 00) 


This library may be selected from, the foregoing list to the total of Fifty Dollars. 


THIRD PRIZE—Twenty-five Dollars Cash. 


For the next ten Essays which, 
awarded. 


FOURTH PRIZE—Fifteen Dollars Cash. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


FIFTH PRIZE—Ten Dollars Cash, 


in the opinion of the Judges, deserve recognition a Cash Prize of Five Dollars each will be 


Following this in order will be ten more prizes, each consisting of a subscription to Tur Erupr for one year, 
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A Splendid Season 


Tue Brisk November days are here and the season is now 


in full swing. Never has a musical season started with such vim 


and such real interest. 

America is alive with things musical from coast to coast. 

The appreciation of the art is so great that parents every- 
where realize that the child who does not have his musical oppor- 
tunity is being deprived of one of his real birthrights. 

The radio, the talkiag machine and the player piano have 
proven splendid missionaries of the music teacher. Parents now 
comprehend that the student who is actively engaged in study- 
ing a musical instrument is getting a kind of mind, muscle and 
nerve training that cannot possibly be secured in any other way. 

Shades of Plato! , What would the old philosophers who 
climbed the heights to the Parthenon have thought of the 
America of 1926? All that they preached and taught about 
music—all of their wonderful ideals of music’s proper part in 
education and in the state—is being developed in America to an 
extent that they could hardly have dreamed possible. 

It has not come to this wonderful appreciation without an 
enormous amount of foundation work upon the part of noble 
men and women of yesterday. The late Dr. Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago, used to say that every great accomplishment of man 
was first a dream, then a plan and finally a deed. 

The dreams of Lowell Mason, Theodore Thomas, Edward 
MacDowell, Eben Tourjee and Theodore Presser are now deeds. 

The procession of earnest students to music studios is 
unending. ‘he value of their training to the American state 


_ was realized by the late Dr. Eliot, former president of Harvard, 


more than by any other general educator of his time. It was 
Eliot who pointed out the immense value of music as a mind 
trainer. His great. work is done, and as he sleeps in the little 
New England cemetery he must surely dream once more of the 
wonderful renaissance of music study in the new world. 

We congratulate the teachers of America and the students 
of America upon their extraordinary activity this season. 


The Man of a Thousand Melodies 


ScuusBerT has been called “the man of a thousand melo- 
dies ;” but that is a libel upon his enormous fecundity, because 
he might better be termed the man of two thousand melodies. 
Probably no composer of history produced so many themes. It 
is inconceivable that, in the short span of thirty-one years, any 
human could pour forth such an amazing number of themes, 
many of them immortal. 

His Opus 1 is reputed to have been his famous song, “The 
Erl King,” to which Breikopf and Hartel give the date 1815. 
Schubert was then eighteen years old. As a matter of fact, 
however, he commenced writing before he was thirteen years of 
age; and in 1810 he wrote a composition with the grewsome 
title, “Corpse Fantasia,” for the pianoforte, arranged for four 
hands. The manuscript consists of thirty-two closely-written 
pages with one dozen sections. One peculiar characteristic was 
that each section ended in a different key from that at the be- 
ginning. During the next year he wrote Der Vatermérder 
(The Father Murderer) and Hagar’s Lament. This piece 
assumed the dimensions of a Cantata and was such a remarkable 
revelation of the work of a fourteen-year-old boy that Salieri 
at once recommended that he be placed under the instruction of 
a noted teacher, Ruzicka, who soon pronounced the same 
verdict given by a former teacher, ‘God has been his teacher. 


He has learned everything.” 


-down out of the skies like a cloud. 


Nevertheless, Schubert fortunately continued to receive the 
mundane training of Salieri and profited greatly thereby. 

Notwithstanding his copious outpouring of melodies and 
his great natural achievements, Schubert was possessed with 
what might>in this day be called an inferiority complex right 
to the end. This composer of many of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces (including no less than 603 astonishing songs) 
came upon the scores of Handel’s oratorios at a time when 
Schubert was only a short distance from the end of his career. 
He studied them carefully and then exclaimed, “I see how much 
I still have to learn; but I am going to work hard with Sechter 
and make up for lost time.” He actually did visit the famous 
contrapuntalist, Sechter, and arrange for lessons. He was, 
however, too weak and too worn down with overwork, disap- 
pointment and poverty to carry on his ambition. 

The last work of Schubert is not accurately determined. 
When he was on his death bed he worked industriously with the 
proofs of his song cycle, “The Winter Journey,” a pathetic 
prophecy of one of the most tragic deaths in the history of art. 


The Advance in Radio 

Have you ever known of anything so astonishing as the 
way in which the radio has become a common household necessity 
within the space of two or three years? 

It took the telephone, the talking machine, the typewriter 
and even sanitary plumbing almost a generation before they 
became household fixtures. Electric refrigeration was in actual 
use on a large scale for years before the householder looked 
upon it as a practical substitute for the iceman. ‘The auto- 
mobile was the toy of the venturesome rich for two decades 
before we all found out that we could not live without one. 

With the radio, however, the instruments seemed to come 
The first sputtering and 
squawking toys were so marvelous that many families have had 
in the space of a few years several successive instruments, so 
amazing has been the improvement of the various types of 
receivers. 

Now, with the supply of electric power merely a matter of 
sticking a socket into the house power, the improvement in tone 
and volume is so remarkable that it seems incredible. With the 
vast increase in the number and the quality of the programs 
given, the radio is just as much a domestic necessity as the water 
supply. 

Tue Ervpr has conducted Erupr radio hours over the 
station WIP (Gimble Brothers, Philadelphia) on the second 
Thursday of every month, and ‘over the station WLS (Sears 
Roebuck Foundation, Chicago) on the third Tuesday of every 
month, under the direction of D. A. Clippinger. These stations 
were resumed in October with great success. It is our ambition 
to increase the number of these educational programs in other 
cities, if possible. We are glad to hear from our friends who 
get these programs over the air, and welcome suggestions 
from all. 

The more fine music we have introduced into the home over 
the ether waves, the greater will be the demand for music and 
musie education. 

On the second Thursday of November Tur Erupr Radio 
hour (Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, 8:15 P. M., 
Eastern Standard time) will introduce the phenomenal twelve- 
year-old child prima donna, Miss Rebecca Smith (‘Adelina 
Patti the Second”), pupil of Mr. Julian Jordan, composer of 
the famous “Song that Reached my Heart.” 


Candling Crania 


Ir cranta could be candled like eggs the work of the teacher 
would be lighter but possibly less interesting. It is great fun 
finding out what is inside the pupil’s mentality arid then work- 
ing with that mentality in the way most likely to produce profit- 
able results. 

In all that we learn from the teachers who are working 
with abnormal minds, in the “hospitals for mental hygiene,” as 
asylums are always called in this enlightened day, we are aston- 
ished by the accomplishments of music. Under the direction of 
trained physicians who have been found very sympathetic to- 
ward the work, it has been possible to stimulate interest and 
bring back to varying degrees of normalcy individuals who have 
been for months little more than babbling fools. Occupational 
therapy also produces most beneficial results ; but in many cases 
music seems to be a very valuable bridge from nebulous mind 
conditions to mental control, and ofttimes to cure and discharge 
from the institution. Our readers have been made acquainted 


with the remarkable work of Dr. Willem’ van de Wall in this 


connection. 

If music is of such obvious value in helping to coérdinate 
mentally sick individuals, how great must be its value with 
normal individuals. We cannot candle crania to see whether 
the grey matter is or is not likely to become addled; but we do 
know that music is one of the things which, all other conditions 
being equal, is of undoubted importance in maintaining a healthy 
brain condition. 


The Fittest 


TueEreE is nothing in which the survival of the fittest is 
better illustrated than in the way in which certain melodies seem 
to be invested with a kind of inexplicable longevity while other 
melodies fade away like snow in April. 

Here is a mystery which musician and psychologist find it 
impossible to explain. Why, for instance, does the plaintive 
“Londonderry Air” survive ‘while many other contemporary 
tunes with unquestioned beauty have become literally extinct? 
The secret is not in the words, for this very melody has had 
many different poems applied to its beautiful lines. 

The public’s ultimate decision is impossible to divine. 
Music publishers of all ages have employed experts to select 
material. The best experts are merely those who score the 
highest average. 
blunders. Often too much success makes them over confident 
and careless in their decisions. The same applies to book pub- 
lishers. Mark Twain, after he had issued the Memoirs of 
Gen-ral Grant and made a small fortune from it, put out a 
number of works which proved all but disastrous. 

Picking melodics for publication is really the basis of 
success in music publishing; because, when all is said and done, 
the thing which gives permanence to a musical composition is 
usually that very elusive thing called melody, even more than 
workmanship and highly trained musical skill. Stephen 
Foster had neither of these last and his melodies are literally 
imperishable. 

Heliotherapy 

Dvurine many years we have had numerous letters from 
teachers of music who have overworked themselves in the pursuit 
of their art and have described themselves as “nervous wrecks.” 
The best remedy for this is not to do it, but after the damage 
has been done the cure sometimes has meant medical treatment 
and rest, frequently at a cost far too high to be borne lightly by 
the average teacher. 

During the past year we have noted so many astonishing 


These same experts often make miserable . 


results from light therapy (photo-therapy) and heliotherapy 
(sun therapy), particularly in the cases of those who have un- 
dergone the strain of very exacting and confining sedentary 
work, that we cannot refrain from writing this non-musical 
editorial to tell about it. 

Musicians undergo a mental and emotional pressure which 
few people realize. The task of teaching music demands the 
very best in the teacher. After some lessons teachers are liter- 
ally exhausted. At the end of a season they show the effect of 
this drain upon their vitality. 

By means of sun baths—exposing the body to the rays of 
the sun, particularly the morning sun, so that the skin becomes 
pigmented gradually day after day—there is (where no serious 
organic trouble exists) a most remarkable restoration of vitality. 
In fact, the whole body scems to be invigorated. The cheapest 
and best medicine in the world is in the heavens. 

Light therapy has been the subject of volumes of clinical 
reports. Certain skin and lung diseases seem to have no other 
effective enemies. Artificial suns (the quartz-lights) supply in 
northern climes in winter what cannot be procured out of doors. 
Your physician knows all about this, and if you ever feel that 
your nerves have reached a point where you need attention, ask 
him to tell you about sun baths and light baths. 

One famous American musician, who was in despair because 
he could not find a cure for a serious nervous malady, has just 
written us: “I am everlastingly grateful to you for your advice 
to take up sun baths. They have benefited me enormously.” 

The benefits are too wonderful not to pass the suggestion 
on to our musical readers. . ; 


Half-Baked 


Tue reason for the failure of hundreds of music workers 
is not that of ingredients, but rather that the student has not 
remained in the artistic ovens long enough to produce a perfect 
product. Realizing that perfection is a goal rather than an 
accomplishment, it is nevertheless true that, because so few‘ever 
approach half-perfection, the waste of artistic human material 
is appalling. 

The Europeans attribute this waste in America to our 
insatiable ambition to exhibit a product before it is complete. 
We try to jam into a few weeks of intensive study what would 
take a European student years to acquire. Because some 
extraordinary talents have been able to make miraculous prog- 
ress in a very short number of weeks does not mean that all 
students can do this. - 

Talent is of two kinds. One represents the music workers 
who, like Mozart and Schubert, seem to require little or no 
instruction. They seem to be born with the knowledge and the 
skill. Their teachers stand astounded in witnessing their un- 
canny progress. Others, as*‘Schumann, Beethoven and Brahms, 
are like diamonds—they require long and hard grinding before 
they reach their most beautiful polish. 

On the other hand, there are students who study too long 
before testing their powers. They grow stale and sometimes 
discouraged. In our editorial of much-mixed metaphors, it 
might be well to say that every task, every composition, every 


study, should in itself be completely baked, never half-baked. 


In this way, in the end, the product as a whole will not be half- 
baked. 

The teacher at the student’s recital should take every pre- 
caution not to exhibit a pupil in any composition which cannot 
be played with real mastery. This may mean less difficult com- 
positions for some aspiring pupils, but it is far better to have 
our cakes come out of the educational oven “browned to a turn” 
than to have them half dough. 


A Great National Event 


Tuer Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia has performed a delightful service for THe Erupe 


Music Magazine. 


It has brought to our threshold thousands of friends whom we have met for the first time. 


Over seventy thousand visitors have registered at our display in the Liberal Arts Building. They have. 
been most enthusiastic about what Secretary of State Kellogg terms “The finest Exposition I have ever 
seen.” From a standpoint of Art, Music and Education, this exhibition has been unsurpassed. Better see it 
But, above all things, “drop in” to see us. 


before it is too late. 


It would take weeks to see it all. 
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‘1S AT ONCE interesting and re- 
markable that each of the great com- 
posers should have had personal char- 

istics and idiosyncrasies which set him 
wt from his fellow-immortals. The 
de and savage robustness of Beethoven's 
erament—never softened by constant 
ociation with the elegant aristocracy of 
enna—made him a very different person 
ym the delicate and shrinking Chopin. 
yndel’s imperious forcefulness and his 
faltering cocksureness made hima unique 
‘ure among the master-musicians of the 
irld; and it would be hard to find another 
sat composer who was the personification 
' the domestic virtues as was Bach. It 
re easy to continue with a catalogue 
contrasts—the dreamy languor of Rob- 
Schumann with the gentlemanly vivac- 
of Mendelssohn; the egregious egoism 
Wagner with ‘ie polished self-efface- 
nt of Liszt; the philosophic and opti- 
Stic Beihommic of Haydn with Tschai- 
wsky’ $ spirit mixed with melancholy and 


rs 
:.. gallery of the immortals Franz 
ter Schubert is the chief representative 
Bohemia, to which he belonged by tem- 
rament as well as by, inclination, “A gay 
e , but a terrible one,” wrote Henri Mur- 
r, of the existence of those debonnaire 
ppets who dance through the pages of 
cénes de la vie de Bohéme.” And it held 
oments and some terrible ones for 
ubert, the subject of this sketch. Yet 
Re ccbic to believe that he could 
e been happy or contented with the 
fl-ordered progress from the cradle to 
» grave that is the lot of the average 
reller upon earth. 


Impenetrable Reserve 
TAT LEAST one respect—and in that 
one only—does Schubert’s character re- 
mble that of Frederic Chopin. This was 
the impenetrable wall of reserve which 
h built around his soul. Both had de- 
ted and loyal friends; but in neither case 
Leven the most intimate associates come 
touch with the real man who sat en- 
mched behind the barrier which hid him 
m the world. It is this barrier which 
- it to be difficult to make an accu- 
-diagnosis of Schubert’s personality; 
t it has not made it an impossibility. For 
n the most inscrutable person cannot 
event his actions and a stray word here 
d there from opening a little window 
rough which one may look, as in a glass 
rkly, and see into his mind. 
One reason why Schubert hid his heart 
>a those who were nearest and dearest 
him -was that he was extraordinarily 
Now this shyness has been a pecu- 
rity of other composers, but it has taken 
aer forms. With Brahms, for instance, 
took the form of aggressive self-repres- 
on, and he would after! say a flighty or a 
uel thing when really his spirit was 
oved by tenderness and warmth. And 
-would say it in order to mask the real 
eling which lay beneath. 
i 


€ His Physiognomy 

30 OUTWARD view Schubert was 
* not of the stuff of which heroes can 
made. Sir George Grove, who wrote in 
3 famous dictionary the most sympathetic 
ography of the composer in existence, 
elared that “Schubert was not sufficiently 
portant during his lifetime to attract the 
tention of painters, and although he had 
ore than one artist in his circle, there are 
it three portraits of him known.” These 
irtraits, the author goes on to state, were 
spectively the pictures made of ©chubert 
* Leopold Kupelweiser and W. A. Rieder, 
id the bust upon his tomb. Sir George, 
Wever, was not altogether accurate, for 
ere are other pictures of the composer of 
Srlkonig,” than those which he enumer- 
ed. Moritz yon Schwind made a sketch 
* Schubert as he appeared in 1825, and he 


Character Sketch of Schubert 


By the Eminent Composer and Teacher 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


This is the second in a notable series of Character Sketches of the Great 
Masters by Dr. Borowski 


drew two other pictures which he brought 
into existence long after the master had 
been put into his grave. Johann Ender 
also drew Schubert, and so did Joseph 
Teltscher, who published a highly charac- 
teristic lithograph of his friend in 1828— 
the year in which Schubert died. There is 
a lithograph, too, by R. Hoffmann, and a 
water-color painting ostensibly by Franz 


Weigl. All these pictures disclose an in- 
teresting but by no means handsome 
countenance. 


Schubert’s friend and first biographer, 
Heinrich Kreissle von Heliborn, painted in 
words a picture rather less flattering than 
the pencils of the composer’s artist-friends 
had drawn, “His round and puffy face,” 
he wrote, “low forehead, projecting lips, 
bushy eyebrows, stumpy nose and short 
curly hair, gave him a negroid countenance 
which corresponds with that which is to be 
found at the W4ahring churchyard.” 
Kreissle adds,—‘However uncomely, nay 
almost repulsive, his exterior, the spiritual 
and hidden part of the man was noble and 
abundantly endowed.” The unprepossess- 
ing exterior of Schubert was accentuated 
by his stumpy figure—the composer was 
only five feet and one inch in height—and 
by the general untidiness of his person. It 
was his friend and former schoolfellow, 
Joseph von Spaun, who once told Schubert 
—partly in jest—that he looked like a 
drunken cab-driver. But there was one 
feature which in Schubert’s countenance 
caused those who looked upon it to forget 
his insignificant nose and tallow-like com- 
plexion. His eyes, so bright and beaming 
that they seemed to strike fire through his 
spectacles, were the mirrors of,a beautiful 


soul, the outward expression of genius as 
rare as it was fine. 


Schubert’s Shyness 
Bos SHYNESS in Schubert, to which 


reference already has been made, was 
one of the negative qualities which, while 
it endeared him to his friends—who were 
moved to a half-tender protectiveness by 
reason of it—was the cause of much of his 
social non-success and consequent loss of 
prestige as a composer. For, in the early 
nineteenth century at least, the prosperity 
of musicians too often depended upon the 
amiable interest which they aroused in 
wealthy or influential patrons. 

When Vogl, one of the most important 
singers at the Court Opera, was prevailed 
upon by Schubert’s friends, Schober and 
Spaun, to meet the compostr with a view 
te interesting himself in Schubert’s songs, 
the tenor could scarcely have been favor- 
ably impressed by his first view of the cre- 
ator of them. “Schubert entered,’ Spaun 
wrote, “with shuffling gait and incoherent 
stammering speech to receive his visitor.” 
Yet Vogl was only temporarily alienated 
by the composer’s awkward diffidence. He 
was destined to become not only one of 
the master’s firmest friends, but also one 
of his best interpreters. 

Schubert's friends, who had his success 
so greatly at heart and who realized how 
important it was that he should mix in so- 
ciety, used to lecture him upon his indis- 
position to do what other musicians had to 
do in order to further their interests. “He 
himself,” wrote Kreissle, “never expressed 
a wish to mingle with others in society, 
where he was forced to put away his innate 
shyness, reticence and a good-natured non- 
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chalant manner, but could not escape yield- 
ing occasionally to friendly pressure put 
upon him.” But when Schubert was pre- 
vailed upon to put on his best coat, comb 
his hair and otherwise make himself ap- 
pear like a gentleman, the results were gen- 
erally unhappy, rather than the reverse. 


Schubert Meets Beethoven 


N ONE OCCASION a meeting was 
arranged betwecn Schubert and Bee- 
thoven, by Anton Schindler, who, an inti- 
mate friend of the composer of the 
“Eroica” Symphony, had made the ac- 
quaintance of Schubert and admired his 
genius. “In the year 1822,” wrote Schind- 
ler, in his biography of Beethoven, “Franz 
Schubert set out to present in person, to 
the master he honored so highly, his varia- 
tions on a French song (Opus 10). These 
variations he had previously dedicated to 
Beethoven. In spite of Diabelli accom- 
panying him, and acting as spokesman and 
interpreter of Schubert’s feelings, Schubert 
played a part in the interview that was any- 
thing but pleasant to him. His courage, 
which he managed to rétain up to the very 
threshold of the house, forsook him en- 
tirely at the first glimpse he caught of the 
majestic artist; and when Beethoven ex- 
pressed a wish that Schubert should write 
the answers to his questions (for the mas- 
ter was totally deaf at that time), he felt 
as if his hands were tied and fettered. Bee- 
thoven ran through the presentation copy 
and stumbled upon some inaccuracy of har- 
mony. He then, in the kindest manner, 
drew the young man’s attention to the 
fault, adding that the fault was no deadly 
sin. Meantime, the result of this remark, 
intended to be kind, was utterly to discon- 
cert the nervous visitor. It was not until 
he had got outside the house that Schubert 
recovered his equanimity and rebuked him- 
self unsparingly. This was his first and 
last meeting with Becthoven; for he never 
again had the courage to face him.” 
Schindler was wrong as to the last state- 
ment; for it was he who, when Beethoven 
was on his deathbed, in 1827, showed the 
master some of Schubert’s songs and, in 
answer to Beethoven’s interest in their 
creator, brought him in company with An- 
selm Hiittenbrenner to the great man’s side. 
Nor was that the only occasion. Schubert 
went there again, but the mists of death 
already were settling on Beethoven’s eyes 
and that hasty, impulsive speech of his was 
apparently about to settle into eternal si- 
lence. Yet he saw Schubert and made 
some signs with his hand; but no one could 
tell what he wanted to convey and Schu- 
bert left the room overcome by emotion. 
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Offends von Weber 


EPLORABLE as was Schubert’s 

awkward shyness in society, he was 
quite able to assert himself when he 
thought the occasion called for drastic ac- 
tion. When Carl Maria von Weber visited 
Vienna, in 1824, in order to rehearse his 
opera, “Euryanthe,” word came to him that 
Schubert—whom he already knew—had 
made unfavorable criticism concerning his 
new work and that he had declared it to be 
inferior to “Der I'reischtitz.” Weber, who 
was having the usual troubles which beset 
composers who are dealing with opera 
managers, was nervous and inclined to re- 
sent slights, fancied or otherwise. “Let the 
fool learn something himself, before he 
ventures to criticise me,” he said of Schu- 
bert. 

Schubert received Weber’s remark with 
the unfailing certainty which is insured by 
solicitous friends and acquaintances who 
are delighted to set geniuses by the ears, 
and, having inwardly digested it, betook 
himself to the lodging of the composer of 
“Euryanthe,” carrying with him the score 
of the opera “Alfonso und Estrella,” which 
he had written a year or so before. Schu- 
bert’s work having been duly examined, 
Weber proceeded at once to the matter of 
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Schubert’s animadversions on his own 
opera. To his astonishment and disgust 
Schubert not only repeated his strictures 
on “Euryanthe,” but proceeded to enlarge 
upon them. Weber completely lost his 
temper. “I tell you,’ he shouted as he 
threw “Alfonso und Estrella” on the table, 
“that first puppies and first operas are al- 
ways drowned!” But Schubert remained 
cool. “Alfonso und Estrella’ was not his 
first, but his twelfth dramatic production. 


Schubert as Conductor 
ERHAPS the consciousness that he 
_had the best of it, made Schubert de- 

termine to keep friendly relations with 
Weber intact. Nor was the composer of 
“Alfonso” less resolute when, at a rehear- 
sal which had been arranged at the instance 
of Vogl to bring Schubert a conductorship 


=) at the Court Theatre, he put on the stage 


some scenes in order to demonstrate what 
he could do. The text for this music had 
been written by the manager of the thea- 
tre, Duport, and Nanette Schechner had 
been engaged to interpret the soprano mu- 
sic in Schubert’s work. At the first rehears- 
al, held with piano, thé vocalist found the 
principal aria too long and the accompani- 
ment too overloaded. Shé entreated the 
composer to make thé necessary alterations, 
but Schubert bluntly refused to change a 
single note. At the otchestral rehearsal the 
strain proved too great fot Mme. Schech- 
ner. «She broke down in the middle of the 
aria and sank exhausted into a chaift which 
was standing by the proscenium arch. 
Schindler, who was present at the re- 
hearsal, described the remainder of the in- 
cident as follows: “There was a dead 
silence throughout the house and con- 
sternation in every face. Then Dupott was 
seen going ffom one to atother of the 
principals and discussing matters with the 
singer and the chief musicians present. 
Schubert sat through this painful scene 
like a marble figure, with his eyés fixed on 
the score before him. Then after a long 
interval, Duport advanced to the orchestra 
and politely addressed the composer in 


these words, ‘Herr Schubert, we will post-— 


pone the performance for a few days, and 
I must beg of you to make the necessary 
changes in the aria at least in order to 
make it easier for Mme, Schechner.’ 
Several of the musicians in the orchestra 
joined in begging him to yield. But Schu- 
bert had listened with increasing anger to 
the speech,.and shouting out, at the top of 
his voice, ‘I will alter nothing,’ he shut the 
score with a loud bang, placed it under his 
arm, and marched home. Thus there was 
an end to all hopes of the appointment.” 


The Irritated Schubert 

HERE CAN BE no doubt that when 

he was irritated, Schubert threw off 
his timid diffidence and, with it, not a little 
of that gentleness of manner which so en- 
deared him to his friends; It was, in- 
deed, his habit of boxing the ears of the 
children in the first grade of his father’s 
school, when he was annoyed by them, 
which—if we are to believe Schmidtler— 
led to his dismissal as teacher. 

Even if Schubert had shown more tact 
at this rehearsal with Mme. Schechner and 
had won his appointment as conductor at 
the Court Theatre, it is doubtful whether 
he would have been able to hold it long, 
for no man was less adapted to occupy a 
position which would entail regular habits 
and well-ordered routine. The composer 
was well aware of this himself; his appli- 
cations for various posts—which were gen- 
erally made at the instance’of his friends 
—were handed in with hesitation and reluc- 
tance; and when they were rejected (as 
they always were) the applicant himself 
was the only one who rejoiced. It was his 
inability to understand the most elementary 
principles of business, too, which kept 
Schubert always poor. 

There was really a demand in Vienna 
for his works, but only the publishers of 


them made money. Schubert sold the copy- 
rights of six songs in his “Winterreise” 
to Haslinger, for a dollar and a quarter; 
and the great Quintet for Strings, in C— 
in which perhaps there is more loveliness 
than in any other work of its kind—for 
six dollars. Nor did the composer fare 
better with other chamber music works. 
The E-flat major trio for piano and strings 
brought him a little more than three dol- 
lars, and that after months of negotiation 


‘and expenditure of large sums in postage. 


Nor did Destiny cease from her ironic ges- 
tures after poor Schubert had given up his 
struggle with poverty and the battle with 
an indifferent world. For after his death, 
in 1828, an official inventory was made of 
his effects and everything which he had 
possessed in the world “was valued at 
twelve dollars. This included all the un- 
published compositions which Schubert left 
behind—a vast number—and the cash value 
of all of them was declared to be two dol- 
lars and twelve cents! 


Schubert’s Industry 

HERE IS something pathetic in the 

ineffectual industry with which Schu- 
bert strove to bring beauty to his fellow- 
men. That the two dollars and twelve 
cents’ worth of manuscripts, with their 
burden of ineffable charm, could be given 
existence, Schubert labored incessantly all 
his life: He rose early in the morning and 
began composing directly, often éven be- 


fore he was dressed. Frequently Schubert ° 


slept itt his spectacles so that he could 
start. work immediately he woke up, and 
kaving begun he continued for six or seven 
hours at a stretch. “When I have done 
one piece I begin the next,” he once told a 
visitor who called on him the year before 
he died. And the piece which had been 
completed he thrust into a drawer and 
often never thought of it again. 
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AS OTHERS SAW HIM: 


BEETHOVEN 
“Surely, the divine spark lives in Schubert.” 


GRILLPARZER 
“He gave music to poetry and poetry to music.” 
GorTHE 
(Commenting upon Schubert ’s setting of his poem, “The Erl King’’) 
“T hardly know how to express myself. He has made 
Lf . . . cB 
the whole work a living picture. 
SCHUMANN 
“Time will never bring us another Schubert.” 


Liszt 
“Beautiful sounds, freshness, animation, dream pic- 
tures, sorrow, comfort, tears and flames, 
pour from his heart.” 
BRAHMS 
“Where is there a genius like that of Schubert, soaring 
- ad 
so gloriously to the heavens. 
RUBINSTEIN 


“Bach, Beethoven and Schubert are the highest points 
im music.’ 


It does not take a very long acquaintance 
with Schubert’s music to discover the cur- 
rent of melancholy which flows languidly 
through it. It was, indeed, in his works 
that the composer was unable to hidé the 
real Schubert. On infrequent occasions he 
did, indeed, let the world into the secret 
of his unhappiness and in words rather 
than in tones; but such words were wrung 
from him by experiences of misery or dis- 
appointment. “Picture to yourself,” Schu- 
bert once wrote to his friend, Kupelwieser, 
“a man whose health can never be re-es- 
tablished, who from sheer despair makes 
matters worse instead of better; picture to 
yourself, I say, a man whose most bril- 
liant hopes have come to nothing, to whom 
the happiness of proffered love and friend- 
ship is but anguish, whose enthusiasm for 
the beautiful—an inspired feeling at least 
—threatens to vanish altogether; and then 
ask yourself if such a condition does not 
represent a miserable and unhappy man. 


‘My rest is gone, my heart is sore, 
Never, alas, shall I find it more.’ 


“T can repeat these lines now every day, 
for each night when I go to sleep I hope 
never again to wake; and every morning 
renews afresh the wounds of yesterday.” 
And on afiother occasion Schubert said, 
“My tmusie is thé product of my genius 
and thy misery.” 


The Merry Schubert 

re WOULD BE doing injustice to 

Schubert’s character if the impression 
were to be givem that he was continually 
living in the gloomy territories of misery 
and woe, If in secret he was often un- 
happy, Schubert was also full of fun 
when hé found himself in congenial com- 
pany. And congenial company, for him, 
constituted those bosom friends who lived 
with him in the merry kingdom of Bo- 
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hemia. They were good fellows al 
they were not fools. Schubert di 
consort with such. When a new m 
was introduced into the circle, Scht 
would look to one and another of 
companions and ask, “Kann er 
(“Can he do anything?”), and it 
consequence of that continuous inter 
tion that the composer was nic 
“Kanevas” by his friends. 

It was in the Viennese coffee-h 
that Schubert and his companions 5 
stage for their jollities. One of h 
vorite jokes was to play Erlking ona 
with grotesque emphasis on the 
dramatic portions, and this used t 
peals of laughter from the crowd. — 
bert laughed but little himself, and 
he did laugh his mirth was a h 
suppressed chuckle. Johann Mayr 
the poet with whom Schubert live 


companion and he used to charge at | 
bert with a sword-stick that had a ba 
tied to the end of it; 


(“What can stop. 
little rascal?”). Schubert would | 
him back, saying: “Waldl, wilder 
ser” (“Waldl, you wild one!”), 
Although the master—like so 
other composers—was unable to dan 
would improvise waltzes and galo 
the hour for the edification of his 
It would seem that in these tavern 
tivities Schubert would occasional 
commodate his system with more 
liquor than was good for it. 
Chezy, who published a volume of 
lections” of the master, declared thi 
Schubert arrived at that stage of bib: 
ness in which his will was weake 
his wine, he would retire to a cor 
“nurse himself comfortably into 
sion.” The culmination of this — 
morphosis arrived when Schubert 
himself into: what Chezy termed “a 1 
ing tyrant.” “He would destroy « 
thing he could,” wrote that author, ‘ 
that without making a noise—g 
z Js 
plates, cups and other objects—and 
sit simpering and screwing up his ey 
to the smallest possible compass.” 
Schubert’s alcoholic excesses were p 
ably not numerous and scarcely fik 
do permanent injury to his healt 
certain that the Bohemian life, - 
meant late hours and irregular meals, 
their toll of the master’s years. 7 


The Feminine Influence 


ya sted DISCUSSION of a great a 
poser’s character would be inc 
plete without some reference to his | 
tions to the gentler sex. Women 
so important a role in the lives of cet 
masters of music—Beethoven, Chopin 
Wagner, for example—that much of 
music would not have come into e 
at all if it had not been for the femi 
influence upon it. In the case of S 
bert there is little evidence to show 
any passion, great or small, ever 4 
inated his life. The countesses and | 
onesses in Vienna who so worshipp 
illustrious Beethoven had no thought 
the shabby, uncouth, poverty-haunted 1 
who was occupied (although no 
suspected it) in making glorious his 
for his country’s art. ‘a 
Yet there was one exception. — 
Countess Caroline Esterhazy, the your 
of two daughters of Count Johann Es 
hazy, had been a pupil of Schubert 
Vienna and at the Count’s country 
at Zselész. She was eleven when Se 
bert was first engaged to give lessons 
two gulden a lesson—to the young lad 
and it would seem that both the G 
and his wife felt a mixture of friet 
ness and pity for the composer, fot 
was invited on various occasions te 
(Continued on page 880) 
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a The Marriage of Rhythm and Rubato 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


N THE BEGINNING was Rhyth- 
mus,” was the dictum of Dr. Hans 
yon Bulow; and every one has come 
agree with him, even if the sclf-evident 
th has not been realized before. 
thythm is a far-reaching word and 
ans much. Books have been written on 
; theme—books which go deeply into 
“subject but are apt to confuse the stu- 
e with a mu tiplicity of words. A sim- 
, easy definition is required. Mathews 
tea Rhythm Measured flow; another 
s, Rhythm is the Metre of Music. In 
sic there must always be the sense of 
ying movement, for music does not stand 
J—unless it stops. And if it is “meas- 
id” it must have beats and. accents. 
30 this great principle of beat and ac- 
“ we try to teach among the first things 
to a beginner. If we are faithful, 
8 only try, we insist, in season and 
-of season, that this principle shall be 
lowed. Two weapons of our warfare 
inst indolence and neglect of this vital 
nciple are: Counting aloud and use of 
metronome. What battles we have to 
at with those who have not learned to 
y in time, yet, insist our weapons will 
ise them to become dry and mechanical. 
spite of opposition we persevere, and 
‘reward comes when those with whom 
have labored can play two, three, four, 
», Six Or more notes to a beat—can al- 
nate such groups of notes yet give them 
rect “time spots,’ with exact feeling 
rhythmic or ‘measured flow.” 
3ut such understanding of rhythm does 
come over night—except perhaps to 
especially gifted. It starts with the be- 
ner who learns to play one note to the 
t, while counting with metronome. Soon 
cond note is added, giving two notes 
a beat; later three are used and then 
ir. As you see, the whole scheme is 
tthmic from the start, especialy so when 
ents are added. A student, whose train- 
is developed in this way, has an almost 
orn sense of rhythm, beat and accent, 
ich is never lost or forgotten, even in 
formless modern music now so much 
fashion. It is good to have rudder and 
apass—a well established rhythmic 
se—when one is cast adrift on a shore- 
; sea of sound. 
Nith these fundamental principles well 
mnded, the player advances to a wider 
look on: Rhythm, found in the group- 
of smaller forms into larger, a’so into 
sgular and varied forms and longer 
vases. ie 
. Artistic Rhythm 
OME OF the masters try to tell us 
‘such so-called mechanical preparation 
‘ artistic rhythm is quite futile and 
no avail, since the latter is quite differ- 
from the former. With all respect for 
it opinion, we feel—and have proved— 
t such preparation is not useless but, on 
contrary, is of the greatest value in 
derstanding the artistic rhythm. The 
yer must be able to define and use me- 
inical rhythms (so called) before he can 
: artistic rhythm understandingly. This 
lies to the general student, not to the 
w gifted souls who feel the throb and 
Ilse of the music naturally, and take 
stic license as matter of course. Per- 
os what they call artistic rhythm would 
Me under the head of what we have 
tned to call Rubato—at least the veil be- 
een them is very thin. 
Let us look a moment at the other side 
the picture. 


Rubato 
V HAT IS THIS magical word whose 


meaning seems so mysterious and 
‘le understood by the usual piano stu- 


dent? We are told the word means robbed 
or stolen, but how or what? We are also 
told that it is used principally in ingtru- 
mental music; as a sort of rhythmic li- 
cense, to emphasize the expression; that, 
in a general way, this most important and 
effective means of expression is left to the 
discretion of the player, and is permitted 
in the music of modern romantic com- 
posers, with the exception of Mendelssohn, 
who disiiked any liberties taken with 
rhythm in his compositions, unless spe- 
cially marked by him; and finally, that 
rubato must not be tried on the classics, 
for it would be sacrilege towards Bach, 
Mozart or Beethoven. 

Thus spoke authorities over forty years 
ago. After that came Paderewski, who 
showed us that even the classics can be 
warmed into life by a judicious use of 
rubato. Dr. William Mason used to wax 
eloquent over the great Pole’s poetic and 
rhythmically flexible interpretations of 
Bach and Beethoven, which he said, was 
not after the cut and dried manner of the 
schools, but filled with romantic feeling, 
due largely to the intelligent use of rubato. 
And why not? 


Mating of Rhythm and Rubato 


HEN IT IS seen that a touch of 

rubato gives life and color to the 
quietest and most severe canvas, the ques- 
tion at once arises: “How can I add this 
brightening touch to my own playing? 
How can I join artistic to mechanical 
rhythm—how harness license with sever- 
ity, poetry with prose, the matter-of-fact 
with the romantic? 

It must all be done within reason, after 
careful thought. Perhaps the composer 
whose music lends itself the most readily 
to this quality, is Chopin. Of course you 
will answer that his music is easiest to 
ruin with excess of rubato. True, but we 
will not go to extremes. Remember we 
have had a thorough preparation of rhyth- 
mic training, which acts as ballast and 
holds us back from undue exaggeration. 

Listen to what Paderewski himself says 
about Tempo Rubato in connection with 
Chopin’s music. “This music, at once ten- 
der and tempestuous, tranquil and passion- 
ate, heart—reaching and overwhelming; 
this music which eludes metrical discip- 
line, rejects the fetters of rhythmic rule; 
this music bids us hear and know that our 
nation—our land—the whole of Poland, 
lives, feels and moves in Tempo Rubato. 

“Why should the spirit of our country 
have expressed itself so clearly in Chopin, 
above all others? Why should the voice 
of our race have gushed forth suddenly 
from his heart, as a fountain from un- 
known depths? The average Polish lis- 
tener, unfamiliar with the art and litera- 
ture of music, hears the masterpieces of 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven with indif- 
ference, at times even with impatience. 
Polyphonic ingenuities, lucid enough to the 
trained understanding, are inaccessible to 
his ear; his mind loses its way in the mys- 
tery of fugues. But let Chopin’s voice be- 
gin to speak and our Polish listener 
changes immediately. His hearing be- 
comes keen, his attention concentrated; his 
eyes glisten, his blood flows more quickly, 
his heart rejoices, although tears are on 
his cheek. Be it the dancing lilt of his na- 
tive Mazurka, the Nocturne’s melancholy, 
the crisp swing of the Krakowiak; be it 
the mystery of a Prelude, the majestic 
stride of a Polonaise; be it an Etude, 
vivid and surprising; a Ballade, epic and 
tumultuous, or a Sonata, noble and heroic; 
he understands and feels all.” 


The Paderewski Background 

O RHAPSODIZES the Polish artist. 

Surely if any one can play» with the 
true rubato spirit, he should be able to do 
so. Yet he preserves the pulse, the beat, 
the rhythm, even in the national music he 
so eulogizes. He, too, has a background 
of exact rhythmic fiber. For any one who 
is willing to play scales and arpeggios by 
the hour as he has been known to do, must 
have plain, exact, everyday rhythm, no 
matter how much rubato and nuance he 
uses to interpret Chopin, and the classics. 
All of which reverts to our first proposi- 
tion, that of a clear understanding and 
drill in principles of rhythmic exactness. 

It was Chopin who often said to his 
pupils: “Let your left hand be your con- 
ductor; it should keep time, even while 
your right hand plays rubato.” 

This idea—that one hand can play in 
exact rhythm while the other plays out of 
rhythm—has been much disputed. It has 
been called impossible by some, ridiculed 
by others. Yet, in spite of all, the princi- 
ple stands: “One hand should keep time 
while the other retards or accelerates.” 
We are told Chopin was a good time 
keeper, and that, notwithstanding measure- 
freedom and rubato liberties, he never 
overstepped the limit of moderation, or in- 
terrupted the general flow of rhythmic 
movement. 

It seems that rubato is actively present 
in a number of ways: 

1. As a temporary 
ando; 


retard or acceler- 


2. When certain notes are protracted be- 
yond their accustomed length; while others 
are quickened; 

3. Both hands retarding or hurrying at 
the same instant; 


4. Left hand keeping reasonably strict 
time, while the right hand hurries or re- 
tards slightly. This has been called the 
most beautiful way of all, and is the truly 
artistic rubato. Furthermore, this is in 
reality the true marriage of rhythm and 
rubato. 

Most of these ways of applying rubato 
to modern music, can be studied by watch- 
ing the performance of any of the great 
masters of the instrument, though natu- 
rally some of them employ it more than 
others. It is used by Gabrilowitsch when 
he wishes to sing a soulful melody on the 
piano. Friedman gives ‘us the dainty ca- 
priciousness of the mazurka through sus- 
taining here and there a prominent note 
for a fraction beyond its time-space and 
then hastening some less important notes. 
Brailowsky, though a Russian, has made 
such a deep study of the music of Chopin, 
that he is familiar with everything that 
master wrote. He enters so thoroughly 
into the spirit of thisemusic that the ap- 
propriate fluctuations and slight nuances 
of tempo and rhythm seem to come to him 
naturally. Yet in general he preserves 
the necessary measured flow of movement, 
so that nothing is distorted or out of shape. 


Applying Rubato More Generally 


T MUST NOT be supposed that the 

music of Chopin is the only kind that 
yields itself to the expression of rubato. 
Even the beauty of the classics can be en- 
governed by good taste’ and continence. 
Yes, in Bach also, can these time nuances 
hanced by an occasional flexible rhythm, 
occur, though used sparingly. In this same 
manner Dohnanyi recently p’ayed some 
Mozart, choosing a movement containing 
various running passages, ascending and 
descending. Not only were these running 
passages played with beautiful shadings 
but the top note of each figure was also 


slightly dwelt upon—just enough to take 
away the squareness and sameness. 
Listen: Guiomar Novaes is playing the 
first movement of the Schumann Con- 
certo. Note the solo, top of third page, 
piano score. Here is a melody in eight 
notes, eight of them to each measure. She 
is not playing them “straight along,” for 
some are stressed more than others, some 
are held a little longer, others are a shade 
quicker. Yet the effect is regularity of 
rhythm, according to the conductor’s beat. 
This is but one illustration—a hundred 
more could be culled from the same per- 
formance of this great work. And so with 
other distinguished artists; their use of 
this vitalizing effect is well nigh endless. 


Style in Playing 


HY IS IT that the playing of some 

pianists now actively before the 
public quite fails to interest us? They can 
generally play all the notes of the pieces 
on their programs, they have reasonably 
good technic, with some understanding of 
dynamics, for they can play soft and loud. 
What then is the difficulty? They seem 
entirely to lack that illusive something 
which we call, for want of a better term, 
style. It is not what they do but what 
they do not do that ruffles us. We decide 
that playing correct keys with some de- 
grees of light and shade, and keeping 
time, are not enough to interest us in that 
person’s piano performance, even though 
he might be playing an entire Chopin pro- 
gram. I mention this composer as I feel 
that his music would induce any one, not 
a block of wood, to introduce some time- 
shadings into the score. But no—he uses 
but little or no rubato. Can such a thing 
be imagined in the music of Chopin? In 
short he does not play with style. He has 
never tried, or rather has not succeeded in 
expressing his own emotions in playing; 
he does not unite rhythm with rubato. 

The Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedman, will 
take that same Chopin program, and it 
will at once blossom into life. There will 
be tiny shades of rubato in almost every 
measure, though not pronounced enough to 
disturb the measured flow of rhythm. And 
now, under his hands, the music speaks; 
now it interests; now it has style. Much 
the same result would be obtained from 
other well known painists. 

The player who failed to interest us may 
say: “How can I acquire this desired style 
in playing—how make the music speaking 
and alive?” While doing the technical 
things here suggested, why not study lives 
of the composers you try to interpret. In- 
terpret did I say? At present you only 
seem to play the notes. Learn about the 
master who set down those notes on paper 
and thus left his thoughts to the world as 
a precious heritage. Find out his mental 
characteristics, also under what circum- 
stances he wrote certain pieces. Did he try 
to tell stories in his compositions, or did 
he only want to express sheer beauty in 
tones? Music that voices a dramatic story 
may be more difficult for you to express 
than the kind that speaks through beauti- 
ful forms alone, as in classic music. But 
either of these—in fact any kind of music 
—needs the saving grace of time-nuance 
or rubato, in a greater or less degree. And 
it is the union of rubato and rhythm that 
will help awaken the music to life! 

In our brief discussion of this arresting 
theme, two facts have been stressed. First, 
the necessity of a background. a founda- 
tion of solid and exact rhythmic profi- 
ciency, a thorough grasp of rhythmical 
problems before variations can be success- 
fully applied. Second, that while rubato 
gives added charm to interpretation, it 
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must not distort the rhythmic flow, nor de- 
stroy the melodic line. We are told 
rhythm is the life of music. Granting 
this—thén rubato is the life of rhythm. 
Rubato is the human element, the tender 
touch, the soulful quality, the vitalizing 
principle, which charms and uplifts, when 
wedded to reliable rhythm. 
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Self-Test Questions on Miss Brower’s Article 

(1) Name two weapons against neglect 
of rhythm. 

(2) What is the necessary preparation 
for artistic rhythm? 

(3) What was the older nee of expres- 
sional rhythm? 

(4) How does the newer idea differ 
from this? 

(5) In what ways may rubato be actively 
present? 


What Does “Technic” 
To You? 


By Floyd Matson 


Mean 


“TecHNic!” What a vast field it covers, 
and how often it is mistreated, especially 
by young students, to whom it suggests 
endless toil! In reality it means many 
things. Four outstanding classifications 
come to me: 

First, there is the technic, relative to 
the mechanical part of playing, consisting 
of hand development, instrument construc- 
tion, and so forth. This is a very impor- 
tant class, but not the only class, as many 
believe. 

Second, there is the technic of tone. 
In this class comes much of the beauty 
of piano playing. To produce the tone 
combinations, pedal and hand relations, to 
listen for the right tone in the right place, 
opens up the doors to gorgeous fields of 
color, sunsets, mountains, oceans and all 
Nature. When we reach this stage, our 
music begins to be real, to produce beauty 
and reproduce art. 

Third, there is the technic of being ar- 
tistic, to use the right thing in the right 
place, the proper dynamics, tone, tempo, 
and so forth. Perhaps into this class 
come the things that lead to supremacy; 
for those who can control themselves, who 
can give enough and not too much, can 
have soul (not artificial “soul’”), rise 
above the mediocre, the amateurish, and 
become great. 

Fourth, there is a large, perhaps some- 
what nebulous vastness, “Effect,” Ah, 
the subtle thrill of a Paderewski, the sigh- 
ing Chopin of DePachmann. Effect! The 
combination of tone, pedal, dynamics, tech- 
nic, brains, talent and genius to make the 
right effect, not on the audience, but on 
yourself. For, if you intend to affect 
others, you must start at home and affect 
yourself. When your soul responds to 
your own playing, others will also respond. 
Go about your technic, knowing that as 
you progress, there opens for you gardens 
of trees and flowers, romance and exotic 
loveliness, all in the beauty of your own 
soul developed by yourself. And beyond 
the trying years of drudgery, always 
“just around the corner” lies the rainbow’s 
end! 


The Question of “More Pep” 


By B. H. Wike 


FREQUENTLY you will hear someone en- 
gaged in musical work say, “Play or 
sing this or that piece with more pep.” 
Now, playing a thing with “more pep” 
means, with too many performers, playing 
it {ister 4 in order to make up in speed and 
swing what is lacking in understanding 
and accuracy. 

Indeed at times you will find some of 
our grand old hymns taken with “more 
pep” until the meaning of the words is 


actually lost in the rush of movement. 
It would be hard to say whether the 
“jazz”. spirit has anything to do with it 
or not, but there seems to be a tendency 
to copy some of its faults, Likewise, play- 
ing Handel’s Largo as if it were a simple 
waltz destroys all the beauty of the piece, 
because this composition has, as one of 
its inherent qualities, a naturally slow 
tempo. 

Then there is an ambition among some 
performers to imitate a celebrated musi- 
cian who has speed, accuracy and under- 
standing, all three nicely balanced. But 
too many amateurs think that speed is 
the main asset. The more keys they can 
strike and the more tones they can pro- 
duce in a given moment is to them an in- 
dex to their musical qualifications. “More 
pep,’ aside from an irrational tempo, 
often means botchy work amounting to in- 
accuracy of tone and quality, poor phras- 
ing, perhaps none at all, and a desire in 
the performer to be regarded as possess- 
ing a really musical temperament. 

When will people realize that there is 
such a thing as slow music which can be 
made just as beautiful, wholesome and 
satisfying as the faster kinds? Each, the 
fast and slow, has its place and should be 
so countenanced. Remember, too, that 
there are many variations of tempo be- 
tween the fast and slow. Which, then, 
is called for as the one expressing “more 
pep?” Or, is it spirit and energy that 
are really meant instead of hurry and 
violence? 


Gaining the Pupil’s Confi- 
dence 


By Caroline V. Wood 


A TEACHER should always have time to 
listen to a child who wants to tell about 
things in his own child world. Perhaps it 
is a new sword, a dog or a doll. By acting 
interested and pleased you will be able to get 
closer to him as his teacher. In fact, you 
will not only gain his confidence, but also, 
by knowing how to appeal to his individual 
nature and mind, very often turn these con- 
versations to account by using them as a 
basis for comparison in driving home musi- 
cal ideas, 


Scaling the Technic Ladder 


By Norman Lee 


THERE is no royal road to a good tech- 
nic; 
facility than others. They have the fingers, 
so to speak, but the mosf gifted and the 
best endowed must nevertheless tread much 
the same path to success. 

My friend, Mr. X., acquired technic 
through steady practice of finger exercises, 
scales and arpeggios for an hour and a 
half every day. From nine-thirty to eleven 
A. M., six days a week, he went steadily 
at them, each hand separately, then both 
hands together. Scales in unison, in thirds, 
in tenths and in sixths, scales in contrary 
motion, scales in double octaves, double 
thirds and double sixths. They were played 
very slowly at first, then increasing to a 
terrific speed. 

He gave several hours a day to pieces, 
but nearly half of his practice period was 
devoted to scales. Even during vacation 
time, he spent one hour a day on them. 

When he went to Paris to study, the first 
remark his music-master made was, “What 
a fine technic! Though you have other 
faults, as for technic you are in the class 
of foremost concert players. How did you 
get it?” 

He answered, “Scales and exercises with- 
out ceasing during several years for an 
hour and a half a day.” 

The moral is: practice, practice, practice, 
your scales! The pieces will take care of 
themselves. 


of course, some have more natural | 


A Piano Lesson in Vaudeville 


By Ralph Kent Buckland 


OnE oF the greatest technical difficulties 
for the advanced pianist is the gazelle-like 
jump into the upper reaches of the key- 
boafd which, from time to time, in intricate 


compositions, must be made with a whole . 


handful of notes, with no scale, arpeggio 
or climaxing chord, but only the slightest 
interval given in preparation for accom- 
plishing of the feat. Persistent practice 
granted, it is largely a matter of confi- 
dence, and a correct mental attitude, As 
a factor in bringing this about, of no slight 
import is emulation. Displays of skill and 
muscular control in other lines of endeavor 
must be viewed in comparison, and lessons 
in surety derived therefrom. 

The knife thrower cannot afford to have 
a misdirected motor impulse sway his 
throwing arm as he outlines with knives 
the figure of the girl standing flat against 
the board into which the keen knife blades 


THB BY 


bury themselves. A miss would 
deep wound, perhaps even the life 
partner in the act. The knife t 
does not miss! 

The man who balances the large 
ball, of which the weight and hardness h 
been duly demonstrated, on top of a 
pole, in turn balanced on his bac’ 
forehead, is a wonderful lesson in ¢ 
After holding the ball in its balance 
tion for several minutes, with a | 
jerk he dislodges it. He catches tt 
on. its way down, and the heavy ball 
the floor back of him with a reso 
thud. The slightest error in cale 
would mean, not a slightly jarring 1 
discord, but the horror of a crushed 

Is there not something to be gai 
a consideration of such displays o. 
outside the confines of instr 
technic? 


Mental Tests 


By Charles Knetzger 


A BRIGHT and ambitious high-school boy, 
who had been frequently reproved by his 
music teacher for want of attention to de- 
tails, received a severe jolt when taking 
a mental test in English at his school. 

The literary information test contained 
statements like the following: “George 
Eliot wrote (‘Ramona,’ ‘Mill on the Floss,’ 
“Vicar of Wakefield, ‘Vanity Fair’). Un- 
derline the one which is needed to make 
the sentence a true statement.” The student 
gave a hasty glance at the first sentence 
and quickly underlined “Ramona” and 
“Mill on the Floss.’ The other sentences 
he hurried over and finished them in a few 
minutes. The remaining time he spent 
waiting impatiently for the next test in- 
stead of looking over his work. The re- 
sult was a score of ten which could easily 
have been fifteen or even twenty, had he 
been careful. 

When the examiner called attention to 
the error in the first answer, the student 
said, “But George Eliot did write 


‘Romola’ and ‘The Mill on the F 
“Yes,” said the other, “but this R 
mona’ and ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
The student related the inciden 
music teacher, who took occasion to 
home to him a fact which had fai 
impress him before, namely that his 
to be more than a third-rate player 
due to lack of ability or mental 
but to carelessness in attention td 
This it was which caused him to 
habit of playing a piece at sight w 
even looking at the key or measure 
ture and disregarding entirely th 
mark. Wrong notes, mistakes in fin; 
skipping over rests, no attention to 
ing and expression marks, holding t 
over harmonic changes, were but soi 
the results of his haste and inadver 
To discover that his mentality had 
rated lower than that of some of hi 
low-students whom he had consid 

tellecually his inferiors was for him 
ter but most effectual lesson. 


Musical Smiles 


By I. H. Motes 


_ A TerripBcE Mix Up 
Young Wife (at telephone) —Oh, 
Charles, do come home. I’ve mixed the 
plugs in some way. The radio is all cov- 
ered with frost and the electric ice box is 
singing “Moonlight and Roses.” 


A Rent Hoc’s Way 

Tenant.—You’ve got to make the woman 
in the flat above stop singing or reduce my 
rent. 

Landlord—I'll fix it up all right. I'll 
raise the rent on her so high she won’t 
feel like singing. 

His OFrreNnse 

Half.—Why did you get thrown out of 
the Glee Club? 

Note——For singing. 


Orr tHE Kuy 
Little Jack and Betty were singing. Jack 
was singing tenor and Betty was doing her 
best to sing soprano, but not with great 
success. 
“Pshaw!” said Jack, derisively. “You 
can’t sing, You can’t even keep the air.” 


Betty, who was four, after a ton 
lence, said: “All right, Jack, let’s 
some more.’ I’ve got some air now.” 


A Poputar Sonc 


A young fellow was trying hard t 
plain to the salesman what he wan’ 
“Now, haven't you got this song? 
goes zim-zim, zum-zum, zang-zang, 
know.” 2 
And the salesman was trying very h 
to follow him. ; 
“Sorry,” he said, “but I don’t s 
recognize the tune. What are the w 
“Those are the words.” 


\ 


BruTatty Frank 

“Professor, you cannot tell how I 
the singing of this song before youl” 
_The Professor—Me, too!” 
Tue GENDER oF It 

The Violinist—I want an E strin g. 
The New Salesman—Would you ' 
selecting one for yourself, sir? I ’ 
know the ’es from the shes yet. 


“Quo Vadis Piano?’ 


*“Which Way is Pianistic Art Turning ?’’ 


An Interview with the Distinguished Pianist, Composer and Editor 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
Biographical 


Ignaz Friedman, who made his American début in 1920, has a distin- 
ished record in Europe and in South America. He was born February 
, 1882, at Podgorze, near Cracow, Poland. His father was a violinist 
da musical director, who also played the piano. He gave his son his first 


sons, and the child soon developed into a “wunderkind.” 


ucation was unusually thorough. 


His general 


After the customary academic work, 


entered the University of Leipzig, where he studied history under Adler 
d composition under Dr. Riemann, in the same class with Max Reger. 
ie 


. 


“fA NYONE WHO has made even the 
A superficial examination of 
-4* musical activity in-all parts of the 
rid, during the past twenty-five years, 
confronted with the fact that the ma- 
ity of the younger men have been sat- 
ed with nothing less than sheer icono- 
sm. It seems as though they were con- 
sally crying, ‘No matter what we do, 
us do it in a radically different man- 
, whether it be beautiful or not.’ In 
t, one must realize that the tendency 
| been toward what musicians of the 
er school unqualifiedly call cacophony, 
her than what has been previously 
ntified and established by the great 
sters of the past as melodic, harmonic 
| formal beauty. With this distinctively 
erent means of presenting musical 
ught, there has come an entirely new 
itionship of the art to the pianoforte. 


The Stylists 

er OM THE great composers of the 
* 17th, 18th and 19th centuries we come 
m to the great writers (Berlioz, Chopin, 
lf, Reger) who were first of all styl- 
2 The word composer or componist 
ies from com-ponere, that means put- 
; together a musical idea according to 
value on rules, harmony, polyphony, 
m and rhythm, in opposition to the 
er method of building the idea out’ of 
lf in architectural fashion. After the 
ists we arrive at the period of what 
called in German Sektanten, sectants 
mannerists (Debussy, Ravel, Mous- 
gsky and others). It seems that out 
the word manic, mania has been made, 
‘this surrounding, we see mostly 
wniacs,” rather than mannerists. This 
er was and never will be the source 
m which great developments arise. 
jaism, Cubism, Atonalism, Polyton- 
m, Privitism, Infantilism, are in di- 
: Opposition to what the word art sig- 
2s. They can serve as means possibly 
in end, but as established forms of art 
y have no reason to exist. It is the 
t which counts and not the diction, 
ther you take it in the field of sound, 
dainting, or in literature. We can ex- 
n most of the revolutionary ideas of 
world with the vocabulary of the 
le. Anatole France, the greatest French 
ter of the nineteenth century, has not 
iched the French language by a single 
‘d, but with hundreds of ideas. The 
we Day Glories” of super-modernists 
sibly brought us thousands of new 
‘ds, sounds and mixtures, but no ideas 
ept some which will rapidly expire. 

The pianoforte is primarily an indirect 
cussion instrument. The sounds are 
sed by the blows of felt hammers upon 
ating strings The modern piano mech- 
m makes these blows susceptible to a 
it number of gradations of force; and 
s these gradations, together with the 
gling of harmonics, brought about by 
‘ingenious use of the damper pedal, 
: give the piano its charm and individ- 


ty. 


4 


“We say that one player is a colorful 
player and the other player is not a 
colorful player; but, as a matter of fact, 
the only difference in tone color that exists 
in the realm of the pianoforte, is the dif- 
ference that exists between one pianoforte 
of one make or one period, from that of 
another. The tone of the pianoforte itself 
is just as distinctive and identifiable as 
is the tone of the flute or the French 
horn or the violin. 

“What bearing does this have upon mod- 
ern music? The music of most of the 
moderns demands, first of all, a great 
variety of color. Some sarcastic critics 
have gone so far as to say that many of 
these moderns -have depended upon the 
prismatic palette of the orchestra to make 
up for their lack of invention and melodic 
and harmonic beauty. However this may 
be, when these so-called modern com- 
positions are translated from the orchestra 
to the piano keyboard, there is a very per- 
ceptible loss in character and loss in 
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He next studied piano for three years under Leschetizky, and for five years 
was his first assistant. He then taught alone for five years, having many 
distinguished pupils. His piano pieces, songs and string quartets—he has 


ninety published works 


reveal him as a musician with delightful melodic 


gifts and fine artistic tendencies along modern but rational lines. He has 
completed the editing of all the Chopin works, and inany of the masterpieces 


of Liszt, Bach, Beethoven and Schumann. 


In Europe Mr. Friedman’s 


recitals are thronged by professional pianists. 


beauty. Of course, there is a similar loss 
when, for instance, a Beethoven Symphony 
in a Liszt arrangement for the pianoforte 
is played in the best possible fashion on 
the pianoforte by the finest possible players. 


Keyboard Limits 


ed ae MAJESTY of the orchestra is 

gone, but, nevertheless, the classic 
foundations of the composition itself are 
so strong, so clear and so majestic that 
the effect of a Beethoven Symphony, played 
upon the piano, whether as a solo or a 
duet, is sufficient to inspire the audience 
with the greatness of the master-piece. 
On the other hand, some of the modern 
compositions, when played upon the piano, 
sound woefully inefficient. Therefore, it 
must be clear to the reader that music of 
this kind is turning away from the instru- 
ment rather than turning toward it. In 
the broadest sense, it seems to me that 
keyboard music found its limits in the 
type of things of Debussy; because no-h- 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


ing more advantageous can be done with 
the piano with this so-called modern ma- 
terial. In fact, if we wish to keep within 
the serious possibilities of the instrument 
itself and of beautiful pianoforte playing, 
we must return to music evolved from the 
classic and romantic schools. This does 
not mean that we shall play nothing but 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn. Think of Liszt, 
Chopin and Brahms, Ravel and Scriabine. 
Here are composers who have drunk deep 
at the wells of classicism and romanticism 
and yet have, by dint of their great genius, 
produced new, fresh and thoroughly orig- 
inal works that are great contributions 
to the literature of the instrument and, at 
the same time, are based upon the canons 
of an older art. 

“Of course, no modern pianist who is 
really capable of writing for the piano, 
would think that he was producing great 
masterpieces if he were merely imitating 
the style of, let us say, Scarlatti, Galuppi 
or Bach. It would be perfectly possible 
for a very ingenious person to counterfeit 
the style of Haydn or Mozart, but this 
would not be original composition. That 
is not what I mean. I mean composition 
that shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the best in the classic and romantic 
schools and at the same time bespeaks an 
entirely original personality. I am often 
asked whether the so-called modern music 
is something which would require the spe- 
cial technic of the pianist. Apart from the 
freak pieces which expect the pianist’s 
hands to do things quite as unreasonable 
as the demands* made upon the listener’s 
ear, modern pianoforte music of the post- 
Debussy type makes no particular demand 
upon the player. In fact, a great deal 
of the so-called modern music is in many 
ways simpler than the great technical ob- 
ligations which Liszt required 

“I consider Chopin, Bach and Mozart 
the three most solid, the most fundamental 
and therefore the most difficult obligations 
upon the pianist. I mean they are diffi- 
cult because they demand, first of all, 
beauty of tonal expression, great clarity 
and exceptional transparency of sound 
(perspective). Whoever can play the 
works of these three composers well is 
indeed a master of the pianoforte. I know 
of many excellent Beethoven and Liszt 
players who fail in Mozart and Chopin. 
The opposite is rare. In the performance 
of the modernistic composers’ works, one 
must have a good knowledge of the pedal, 
a somewhat extraordinary memory and 
finally what is called in German “snintmik,” 
that is, the ability to imitate peculiar ef- 
fects through sound combinations. 


The Pedal in Modern Composition 
é ‘| N MODERN composition, a great deal 
is expected of the:pedal, but unfor- 
tunately, the pedal is used entirely too 
much as a kind of musical smear. It is 
a very trifling matter to take a composition 


(Continued on page 859) 
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RECENT re-reading of the facts of 

Franz Schubert’s life, to refresh in 

the’ mind the salient features of 
those thirty-one years of golden melody 
and sweetness of character which make up 
the story of the master, brought us in se- 
quent musings to an especial contemplation 
of Schubert’s early death. Would added 
years have meant new works and greater 
lustre—or had Schubert shot his arrow? 
No one can say. 
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Precocious Genius 


Four of the greatest names in modern 
cultural history may be readily associated 
with his in this matter of an early “cut- 
ting off’: Mozart, Chopin, Shelley and 
Keats. Few of these men reached the age 
of thirty-five, while poor Keats died at 
the pathetic age of twenty-six; all of them 
have left works of such beauty that they 
will be forever remembered by posterity. 
Study this list of names more carefully 
and it will gradually become evident— 
what came to us after much mulling over 
the matter—that in two ways (exclusive 
of the renown which all possess in com- 
mon) these men bear striking resemblance 
to each other. First, all were very prolific 
in proportion to the number of their writ- 
ing years; and second, all possessed, as 
the ultimate essence of their work, what 
may be termed ethereal melody. 

Franz Schubert wrote upward of twelve 
hundred opuses in his short life, and his 
ideas often mae! came too fast for him 
to set them down on paper. This figure 
will be seen to compare very favorably 
with the number of compositions by others 


of the great composers. Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was surely prolific; -op- 
eras, syimphonies, sonatas, quarftettes, 


poured from his pen at a prodigious rate. 
As for Keats and Shelley, though the 
production of neither was enormous, both 
turned out a considerable quantity of the 
world’s finest poetry. 


Ineffable Melody 


The other point of resemblance is not 
so easy to explain, not so tangible. Each 
of these men, be it said, seemed to have 
drunk—deeper than other mortals—at the 
very fount of Mélody, the eternal springs 


of which it is not given to many to 
approach. Ineffable is the melody which 
invests stich lines as these from En- 
dymion: 


A thing of beauty is @ joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 

Or these of Shelley’s 
Music, when soft voices 
Vibrates in the memory; 


Odours, 
Live within the 


die, 
when swect violcts sicken, 
sense they quicken. 
Ethereal the melody of Voi che sapete, of 
this tenor aria from Don Giovanni, 


SCHUBERT’S WORKROOM 


THE GARDEN OF SCHUBERT’S BIRTH HOUSE 


“For Lycidas Is Dead, Young 


Lycidas’ 


’— Milton. 


By STUART PADDINGTON 


—= Se 


Ii mio te-so - ro in- tan - to 
— 


of this famous Nocturne by Chopin: 


A CONTEMPORARY OIL PAINTING OF 
SCHUBERT BY W. MAHLER 


Ineffable, refulgent, ethereal melody, glad- 
dening the soul of the listener: this is the 
beauty which brought fame to these 
writers. It is seldom absent from their 
work, and is the whole secret of their end- 
less renown. 
II 

The second point of resemblance has 
bred a thought which, while doubtless not 
original, may be of interest. 


| 
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A RECENT SKETCH OF SCHUBERT 


Melody, we believe, is half the substance 
of heaven. Its constant echoing there is 
the expression of the peace which is not 
known on earth; it is the tale of the radi- 
ant. good which, shining from the All- 
Lustrous, floods through the heavenly 
aisles and shatters in dulcet cadenzas 
against the lofty vaults. Melody is the 
song of everlasting life that, here a sur- 
mise, is there a fact. 

Now, when any poet or musician touches 
the lyre with a certain too celestial stroke, 
he is anticipating a beauty which may not 
be known while mortals are still mortals— 
and therefore the Guardians of Melody 
above speedily and jealously remove the 
offending hand from the lyre, calling the 
player. to his proper element in the great 
choruses of heaven. 


The Unworldly Quality 


The, reader will say: “But what of 
Wagner, Beethoven, Gluck, Gounod? They 
lived to past middle life, but that did not 
affect their music. What of Isolde’s Lovc- 
Death or the Andante from the Fifth 
Symphony?” 

Being neither so negligent as to forget 


nor so Naive.as to try to exclude the mar- 


yelous melodies which crowd the whole 
history of. musical composition, we wotld 
submit that here lies the, point: the ethe- 
real, wnworldly quality which we. find in 
the melodies of these men who died so 


prematurely is almost never duplic 
other composers. In Wagner, Bee 
Franck, and the rest, there is alw 
“alloy of living.” Life, with all j 
picturesqueness, is probably in the 
ground, certainly in the middle-dista 


Ill 
In conclusion, may we repeat the , 
that the great Unfinished Symphon 
epitome of Franz Schubert's life. 
eighth symphony and the tenth (C 
are of supreme significance in the 
of the master. 


Schubert’s Cheerfulness. 


There used to be an idea, rather cher 
even among the well-informed, that Sel 
bert’s symphonies are merely enlarg 
songs, partaking not at all of the req 
site symphonic qualities. This notion, hi 
pily, is fast becoming extinct. The Unj 
ished is as lovely and as symphonic 
anything imaginable. Schubert’s de 
right sweetness of character, his cheer’ 
nature, and the tragedy of his uncomplet 
career are here set forth in a music whi 
is beyond description. As long as m 
have ears to hear and hearts to feel, ¢) 
Lycidas shall be remembered—and reme; 
bered with gratitude, adoration, and de 
unreserved affection. al 


Thoughts From Schubert 


Fragments Quoted from the Limited Ws 
ings of the Tone Poet - 


“OQ Mozart! Immortal Mozart! He 
many and what countless images of 
brighter and better world hast th 


stamped on our souls!” ac 


“Man is like a ball between chance at 
fashion.” 


“The greatest misery of the wise mi 
and the greatest happiness of the 4g 
based on conventionalism.” 


“Now I know nothing more! To mo 
row I am sure to imnow something 
Whence comes this? Is my understandit 
to-day duller than it will be to-nidrro’ , 
because I am full and sleepy? Wh do 
not my mind think when. my body s er 
I suppose it goes for a walk. Ce 
it cannot sleep.” q 


“Grief sharpens the understandin 
strengthens the soul, whereas joy s 
troubles itself about the former and 
the latter either effeminate or frive ‘ous 


“Faith is far ahead of understan 
and knowledge; for to understand 
thing I must eae of all believe somet 


“Fancy ! Thou unsearchable foun 
which artists and philosophers quen¢ 
thirst.” 


enemy 


“WHERE SCHUBERT, DIED 


BLUDE 


”’ > . 

sEFORE TAKING up these exercises 

‘the student should re-read Part One 

‘to impress upon his memory the 
ewpoints.” Do not imagine you “know” 
m; make them your own, as a back- 
yund for all of your work in the various 
dies explained this lesson. Concentrate 
the directions given. Remember, it is the 
iow pupil who things the teacher 
issy ;” the keen pupil appreciates that it 
not what you study, but how you prac- 
>it, day by day, that will bring the sure 
ults. 
While average pupils cannot avail them- 
ves vi a regular course in harmony, 
sty teacher should give applied harmony, 
least to the extent of the simple major 
minor chords, the diminished seventh 
srds, and the dominant seventh chords, 
th their different “positions” (inver- 
ns). Even this little, well digested, will 
a great help in reading, memorizing, 
lifying, fingering, and in developing the 
-—teaching the ear how to think. . . . 


2nd 
Position 


3rd 
Position 


Here we have a major triad in its simple 
rm; a triad consists of the root, the 
ird, and the fifth: c, e, g, respectively. 
) change this to a minor triad you will 
ver the third, changing the e to e flat. 
ar in mind that in the inversions, e is 
ll the third (the original third) even 
it is the lowest or highest note of the 
‘ee. Practice these different positions 
th each hand separately, taking two or 
ee keys each week, and keep it up for 
reral months at least, to develop a full, 
t mellow, tone, in playing chords. In 
Ist of the exercises you will “kill two 
‘ds with one stone;” that is, you accom- 
sh several purposes, not merely the one 
st apparent. These chords require wrist 
isticity, resistance, and relaration. 

Now let us try it. Shape your hand 
st (see directions in Part One)—place 
gers on the keys well back—raise the 
ist higher than norinal—now pull the 
nd toward you, as you press the keys 
wn vigorously—but listen as you play— 
tke your ears think. 

“Did that chord sound mellow, yet full? 
dit seem to rise out of the pianc and 
at toward the ceiling ?—No?—it sounded 


“ak ?” 

Well, you did 
ough—try again. 
No, that was harsh—your wrist was too 
ff; it lacked elasticity. 

Try it out repeatedly, and watch it for 
mths, until you have formed the habit 
‘playing chords always with this wrist 
uch, proper resistance, and relaxation 
nsciousness. Aside, it is most important 
know these simple chords. Ask six 
e pupils, or teachers, and not two 


play the simple chord of F-sharp 


not press vigorously 


Soames wor ihn ard 


These rules apply for all 
the arpeggio exercises (Nos. 4, 9, 12, 


” 


By the Noted Liszt Pupil and Exponent 


CARES: 


LACHMUND 
_ . With Eighteen Original Exercises for Self-Study Covering Two Years 


: Part Il 


a. Press the chord down first—hold it— 
move the wrist up and down, and side- 
ways as you press—this will “shape the 
hand.” 

b. Practice all arpeggios through’ three 
octaves. 

c. Watch the thumb—do not drop the 
wrist as you play the thumb—this would 
jar it—but keep the thumb at an angle of 
45 degrees from the keys (not flat on the 
keys). 

d. Observe the dip—as you pass the 
thumb under, lift the outside of the hand 
—this aids the “dip’—watch this, every 
time you pass the thumb under. 

e. Expand the fingers before you play 
the first note—and keep them expanded. 

f. Make it a rule to watch the fingers 
that are not playing—do not allow them to 
cramp. 

eg. Keep the fingers curved, always—do 
not permit them to show the finger nails. 

h. Even when you have advanced, 
always play an arpeggio several times 
slowly first, with a deep clinging pressure 
to each finger—then grow gradually faster, 
but count aloud, or you will not do it grad- 
ually. As you grow faster do not permit 
the tone quality to thin out, nor continue 
if it does so, for it will not benefit you— 
it requires more slow practice. 


en 


AY as PS eT 
7 ase 
—————_ 


Left 

The diminished seventh chord is one of 
the most interesting in harmony (pages 
might be written about its significance). 
It is formed on the leading note, seventh 
degree in minor. This is a simple way to 
form it: place the thumb on c—now 
with the second finger check off (skip) 
two half steps, then play the 3rd (e flat) — 
you may repeat the words “skip two, take 
the third’”—do this with each finger, and 
observe that there will be two keys be- 
tween any of the two fingers—now”™ you 
have c, e flat, g flat and a. Practice this 
repeatedly on all keys until you can place 
your fingers quickly. Now play the chord 
—press, and so on as in Ex. 4. Play the 
exercise a dozen times. 

a. Accent the beats vigorously. 

b, Start on a (4th finger), accent a de- 
scending, and e flat (2nd finger) ascend- 
ing. 

c. Start on g flat, accenting 3rd finger 
descending and the same ascending. 

d. Start on e flat (2nd finger) descend- 
ing and accent (4th finger) ascending. 

Then with the left hand similarly 
(though reversed). It is not an easy 
exercise to do well. 

Ex.6 
43 21422 1 oe 
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The wrist-finger staccato. The combi- 
nation of the finger staccato, with that pro- 
duced by wrist action, is a. very important 
part of technic. The staccato should be 
done primarily by the hand, with the wrist 


joint; but when the runs are so fast that. 


the wrist cannot do it, the “finger joint” 
staccato is added to the motion. Practice 
it first without moving the fingers at all; 


then add the finger staccato. This is done 
as follows: as the finger tip strikes the 
key, slip it off into the palm of the hand. 
Practice the exercise slowly, two notes to 
the count (metronome at 58); then grad- 
ually more quickly to 120; then start at 60 
playing four notes to a count, and increase 
rapidity. With increasing, the wrist joint 
will refuse to act; but study slowly more, 
every day and make the wrist joint per- 


severe. In time, improvement will reward 
you. 
Ex/7 Right 5 


This is a study to strengthen the 4th and 
Sth fingers. Here is the trick: as you 
play the 5th finger, stab the key by giving 
the wrist a fling toward the 5th finger. 
Hold the wrist higher than customary:: 
This will aid you. At (b) a different 


trick is required in accenting the 4th 
finger. Drop your wrist a little as you 


play the 5th finger and then flip it upward 
in playing the 4th. These are devices of 
modern piano technic that will develop 
additional strength surprisingly. 


This is great for finger independence 
and strength; do this as a preparatory 
study first. Hold fingers 5 and 3—play 
4 and 2—play, press, then lift, pull. Speak 
these words as you suit the action to each 
word; then hold 4 and 2, and play 3 and 
1; then do the same going back. Do this 
very slowly. 

Practice the exercise proper on three keys 
for three days. After the second week go up 
chromatic scale and back, without a 
break in time—very legato in connecting 
groups. Do this for ten or more weeks. 


Ex.9 


Right 


4 etc. 


. = Left 

Follow the Arpeggio rules. Do not 
play four to the count, but always trip- 
lets; this avoids jarring the thumb as it 
brings the accent on a different finger at 
each beat. Study the ones on white keys 
first, c-d-e-g-b-d, and so on; and finally 
those on black keys; in one position only. 
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Practical Lessons in Hand Culture 


I owe this study to Isidor Seiss, pupil 
of F. Wieck, the father of Clara Schu- 
mann. Wieck doted on wrist elacticity, 
and on the weighty touch, years before 
Leschetizky’s time.’ When Seiss met with 
some difficult measure in a Concerto or 
other piece, he would invent some study 
to develop the technic and would practice 
it in varying keys and ways. This is an 
excellent thing to do. The present study 
was devised to overcome a difficult meas- 
ure in one of Beethoven’s great Sonatas. 

In 10 (a) and (hb), flip the hand up, 
from the wrist joint (not the entire fore- 
arm). Do not permit a break in time, be- 
tween the triplets. Insist that the second 


finger catch each note with assurance. 
In 10 (b) watch the fifth finger. 


etc. 


5 pte ete. 
Left 

In 10 (c), and 10 (d), a different action 
of the wrist is required. As you. will ob- 
serve, these are all legato. Hold the hand 


Take these in a 


Icose; do not stumble. 
new key every week, until you have fin- 
ished all keys. 


Legato Octaves. Use the 4th finger on 
all black octaves. Slip (slide) from one 
octave to another; but do not permit the 
fingers to leave the keys, in doing this. 
Lift your wrist, then drop it as you pull 
toward you; this will aid the legato. 
(Imagine that the keys are covered with 
mucilage). 
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Observe Arpeggio rules, and practice in 
triplets only. 


Ex.13 
a 


. , TI 
etc 


This is one of the most important in 
the series. Practiced carefully as to di- 
rections, it will develop great strength, 
quickness, and assurance in the wrist, for 
leaps. 

134. Count aloud always—“one, two” 
(met. 72). “Get ready” (pull your hand 
up from the wrist joint), “strike’ exactly 
when you say “one,” but make the hand 
fly back instantaneously to the same posi- 


tion. As you count “two,” pull on the 
wrist to stiffen it—then on “one” strike 
the next key vigorously—forte. Move 


only the wrist joint, not the entire fore- 
arm. Go up one octave and return, and 
take your time in doing it.. Do not do 
this study rapidly. 

13b. But here is the important trick. 
Few pupils get it well. Suppose you are 
to strike a low octave and then a higher 
one—do not permit the hand to strike the 
first, until you have your eye on the next 
octave. When you “strike,” fly quickly 


to the upper one, with the hand raised and 
poised over it; then count “two,” and pull 
on the wrist; but fly instantly back to the 
other place—poise over the next octave 
to be struck. 
just right. 


This is quite difficult to do 


The fingering of chromatic thirds is 
easily learned by this procedure: the 
thumb, and 2nd finger, play the lower part 
(using the thumb twice at e-f, and at b-c). 
Then practice the upper part, using 3rd 
finger only, on black keys, and 4-5 at e-f, 
and at b-c. Practice each part separately 
until you have formed the habit, and it 
will come easily. Treat the left hand 
similarly, only reversed; always remember 
that the left hand must reverse the order 
of the right. Note that the 2nd and 3rd 
fingers play black keys. only. 


Ex.15 
a 


simile 


Exercises 15 and 16 are exceedingly im- 
portant, and will develop great assurance 
in staccato skips, as required in the left 
hand work of Chopin Valses, and Liszt 
Rhapsodies, or the right hand skips of the 
Liszt-Paganini La Campanella Caprice, in 
all of which most pianists are lamentably 
deficient. Have you ever observed how 
many pupils will miss the quick basses with 
the left hand, either with the fifth finger, 
or in the chords? The writer’s experience 


is that the fifth finger can be made to play 
with almost unfailing assurance by the fol- 
lowing method. The basses, to be played 
by the fifth finger, are shown in the chords 
of 15a, with stationary low note; while 
15 b is a second study with changing low 
basses. Practice these with the fifth finger 
alone—always lift hand, not the arm— 
stiffen the wrist—then strike a quick, 
severe blow (as in exercise 13), then fly 
back, and hold the hand poised, and still, 
for the next stroke. Now observe this 
trick: as you play the fifth finger do not 
Icok at it, but pretend you are playing the 
octave with it. Watch the thumb, and you 
will soon learn to strike the fifth finger 
correctly, almost without fail. Then prac- 
tice the four chords, as shown in the upper 
octave at 15 c—then both parts together, 
as shown at 15 d. Practice it in the black 
keys first, d-flat, e-flat, g-flat and so on, 
and finally in the white keys c, d, e, and 


others. Each key should be practiced scyv- 

eral weeks. 

£x.16 Richt Re a Oe 
Pie dupa ene te Rms 


This is to be studied in the same man- 
ner as Ex. 15 


Ex. 47 


This consists of a minor triad, with the 
large seventh (the leading note). It is the 
most difficult straight arpeggio study and, 
practiced in all positions, requires great 
strength, and severe stretching, Try it in 
such keys as g-sharp minor, or c-sharp 
minor, and you will realize its difficulty. 
It is a study of a lifetime.’ Practice it in 
triplets only. Note: An excellent device 
to loosen too closely knit knuckles, and to 
acquire an easier stretch, is this: take 
three corks about as thick as your 4th 
finger; press these between the fingers ; 
now close and open the hand several times 
slowly; then hold closed a few moments. 
Do this for some weeks. 


Ex.18 
P oe 
Right Cas Regs 
Tous eles & s 
Pra adiog dane aes 
peta ey, 
Left 


Practice these scales in thirds, four oc- 
aves, very legato, Do it in all the keys 
with the same fingering. Press hard. 


Teacher—Mother—Pupil 


- By Florence Belle Soulé 


THAT co-operation is the key to success 
is a fact that applies to music as well as 
to other activities. The progress of the 
pupil depends very largely upon the in- 
terest and help of the mother. 

The wise mother understands that the 
love of music and its cultivation will make 
her children more cultured and more 
popular than will any other attainment. 
She understands the value of music and 
knows that regular practice, regular les- 
sons and her own interest are all neces- 
sary in the process of building musicians. 

When the teacher plans the work and 
the mother co-operates in seeing that les- 
sons are properly prepared, results are 
quick and lasting. i 

This situation means an_ enthusiastic 
pupil, a satisfied parent and an encouraged 
teacher. 


The Musician’s Library 


By Dr. Annie Patterson 


Ir HAS been sometimes alleged that the 
musician is not a reader; that is, in the 
literary sense. Notable exceptions, how- 
ever, occur to one’s mind, among whom it 
is only necessary, to mention Schumann and 
Wagner, both of these composers undoubt- 
edly seeing attraction in books, being also 
themselves scribes of no mean order. Yet 
there are many artists, mainly executive 
ones, who say, not without reason, that 
they have no time for anything save per- 
haps their daily paper, the most interest- 
ing part of that being the all too limited 
musical notices. Time is, of course, a con- 
siderable factor, in more senses than one, in 
the life of a busy professional musician. 
Yet, if one is interested in any particular 
direction, it is wonderful how even the 
busiest people find time for what they want, 
or think needful, to do. 

Now it cannot be denied that general 
reading, even if it be largely concerned 
with one’s own occupation, is very essen- 
tial for anyone who would take what is 
usually described as a broad outlook on 
life. Let us see if we can briefly indicate 
on what lines the musician’s reading might 
be made both helpful and enjoyable to him, 
and in what way it can be managed with 
the least expenditure of time. f 

Apart from news of the day, even con- 
cerning his art, the musician will do well 
to take in. regularly the leading musical 
magazines, THe Erupg, with its informa- 
tive and educational departments, forming, 
in our opinion, the ideal of what such a 
monthly publication should be. It is as- 
sumed, also, that the serious student will 
stock his bookshelves with all standard 
works touching upon his special depart- 
ment. Leading publishers will always be 
able to supply details of indispensable text- 
books for singers, instrumentalists (of 
various kinds), theorists and teachers, Two 
or more good histories of music should 
certainly be added to the list of books deal- 
ing with the chosen art; whilst biographies 
of musicians are among the most instruc- 


Wisdom of Women Musical Workers 


What Women Musicians are Thinking 


“The permanent quality of an artist’s 
work depends in some mystical manner 
on the genuineness and multiplicity of his 
points of contact with life. More than this 
is needed, of course—the not wholly neg- 
ligible matter of talent, and adequate tech- 
nical equipment—DAmeE ErHe, SMyTH. 


“We do not mean to eliminate all dif- 
ficulty from the artist’s life—that being 
part of his development—but we desire a 
change of attitude toward the creative 
American when he offers work of a high 
order and on a level with his foreign 'col- 
league.”—ELranor Everest FREER. 


“T can see no reason why a woman can- 
not have a home and a career as well ; 
and, if you ask me, I believe that the 
women who say that it is impossible are 
simply not deeply interested in one thing 
or the other.’—Yotanna MéRO. 


“Propaganda, you know, can not do 
everything. One can not build up music 
in @ grown person or in a great number 
of persons simply by intellectualizing 
about it. It must be bred in the bone first 
of all, and cultivated then with a mini- 
mum of  self-consciousness.”—ELISABETH 
RETHBERG, 


THE BY 


tive as well as interesting volumes t! 
low-workers could read for thes 
information and experience of how 
of their calling came to distinction, 

Again, the specialist—such as a y 
for instance—will do well not o 
gather records of his own instrum 
also a knowledge of orchestration 
ally, and, indeed, acquaintance wit 
kindred topic will never come amiss 
We musical people are all too m 
clined to get into our own little or 
and, what is worse, to keep there. 7: 
into the open—in the way of fresh e 
ences in the world musical—will do 
bounded good. The few odd min 
when one is resting between lessoq 
other engagements—can always 
fully filled by the books. 

Still more to avoid narrowness 
outlook, we would also commend t 
cal reader, were it only in his Sp 
ments, or holidays, to take up some 
or hobby, and collect literature dealin; 
that subject. Games of all kinds, 
old pictures and stamp-collecting, 
been known to fascinate the artis 
and these form a pleasant relaxa 
their devotees, necessitating ai 
amount of informative literature if th 
vorite topic be pursued in the true spi 
research, ae 

A still more fruitful source of 
reading could be supplied by mate 
the study of, say, a natural science. 
tics, in scientific departments, w 
really needful for the fully educate 
cian). General history forms anoth 
theme of perennial interest, and w. 
of outlook. Nor, in its place as 
some recreation from serious th 
well-written fiction to be despised, 


“We are in the midst of the vit 
of musical development. It meat 
this country is the place for the 
of to-day. He can get everything 
and more than he can get abroad. Dal 
hear the music he needs, the 
music, the variety and interesting 
that he should hear.’”—Orea Sama 


“If I ever teach I shall try to 1 
on my pupils the importance of 
for the joy of it—of singing beca 
love it. I would also try to teach 
to perfect an ideal and then conce 
on it, and not to confuse confidenc 
conceit. Confidence is necessary t 
cess, while conceit is more than li 
spoil it.’—Merritr ALcock. ‘ 


“There is something so wonderful 
music, so uplifting. But then, 1 
devoted myself to it. Other p 
not get so much from it; perhaps 
they do not feel as I do. That is | 
and as it should be. We cannot a 
ing the same things, and if a 
music so intensely where would t 
beautiful arts and necessary busine 
come in?”—Guromar NOovAEs. . 


“We must have outlets for our emotions. 
Qualities and impulses of the right kind, 
when given due scope, enhance the gest and 


happiness of our lives; when t 
starved or denied, they turn to poison 
in us.” —Orvto H. } 


ETUDE 


r 
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WA HE MANNER of writing for piano 
f._has always been determined largely 
"by its mechanism, a knowledge of 
hich is desirable for both teachers and 
ipils. In the following, the points taken 
, will be better understood if we know 
ww the varieties of tone from pp to ff, 
om legatissimo to staccatissimo, are pro- 
iced, in so far as concerns the mechanical 
fe—the keys, the hammers, strings, dam- 
rs, interior action and so forth. ; 

It is helpful to the pupil (and interest- 
g to him, also) for the teacher to ex- 
ain very early in his instruction that 
e key is practically a lever, of which the 
rt out of sight is several times as long 
‘that appearing on the keyboard; that 
is lever is so balanced that the ends of 
e keys touched by the fingers will rise 
d return to normal position after he- 
g played unless held down firmly by 
e fingers; that this force is ex- 
essed by a certain number of ounces 
his makes it clear why not only the 
uscular action of the. fingers must be 
msidered, but the weight of the arm 
well) ; that when the key is depressed 
ickly the tone is naturally made f, a p 
sulting from slow action of the fingers. 
It is of value to the pupil to realize how 


e style of writing at different periods. 


s been influenced by the mechanism of 
e clavichord, harpsichord and the piano 
' 1826, as well as that of tc-day. When 
e action of the piano was light, with but 
slight dip of the keys, and little resist- 
ice to the finger-tips, the tendency was 
wards exceedingly rapid passage work 
id quick tempi, the reverse being the case 
-day (Hummel and Brahms are exam- 
es of both extremes). An example of 
e€ unmusical rapid tempi that were en- 
raged by the light piano action of a 
indred years ago is seen in the metro- 
yme marks of Czerny’s studies, and of 
s Bach editions. It is odd how a once 


orite piano figure has nearly disap- 
ared (that of repeated notes in quick 
mpo), owing to its extreme difficulty of 
rformance with our heavier action. Oc- 
sionally, however, we still find it, as, for 
cample, in the Caprice Espanol of Mosz- 
ywski— 


Now, as to the manner of using fingers 
1 depressing the keys, it is agreed that 
lere are two quite different ways called 
hammer” and “pressure” touches. In the 
rst of these the fingers are raised and 
ae keys put down percussively, struck 
rom varying distances and with varying 
egrees of force. Other things being equal, 
ae higher the finger has been raised and 
1€ quicker its descending movement, the 
igger the tone. From this is to be de- 
uced that a scale played softly must 
void a high hammer touch, though one 

t is to be f demands it. With the 
}eethoven extract that follows 


Some Unconsidered Details Often Neglected 


By the Eminent American Composer-Teacher 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


Beethoven, Op. 13 


the fingers could not possibly get the 
power required if kept close to the keys, 
while in that from Chopin 


Chopin, Barcarolle,Op.60 


they begin close and must be raised more 
and more (within limits) as the crescendo 
progresses. It is often, then, the case that 
scales and all passage work frequently 
demand more or less high finger action; 
but since the tones so resulting are not as 
beautiful and cannot be played with such 
variety of color as when the fingers play 
close to the keys, it is a fair way of put- 
ting it to say that hammer touch should 
not be used unless it is the only way of 
producing the desired result, With arpeg- 
gios and double thirds, for example, it 
is practically always needed; for arpeg- 
gios must always be distinct, and nearly 
always f. It is a practical impossibility 
to play double thirds without considerable 
raising of the fingers. 

Especially in expressive playing is it a 
problem to manage the keys so that the 
percussive nature of the piano shall ob- 
trude as little as possible. As to this 
point (which even now is too little con- 
sidered by the average player) it is inter- 
esting to realize that ideas considered 
“modern” to-day were familiar to some, at 


least, of the players of many years ago, 


‘and to read what Thalberg has to say in 
his famous preface to the “L’art ou Chant” 
transcriptions which were composed as il- 
lustrations of this side of piano playing. 


“Tn many cases the keys should be ca- 
ressed rather than struck, kneaded, as it 


were, with a boneless hand and fingers of 
velvet. The keys should not be struck 
from a distance. The fingers should actu- 
ally touch before depressing them.” Bee- 
thoven’s remark is famous: “Place the 
hands over the keyboard so that the fin- 
gers need not be raised more than is neces- 
sary; this is the only way by which the 
player can generate tone.” The preceding 
quotations do not apply in rapid playing 
in most cases, but have much point when 
we come to consider really slow playing 
to melodies and to chords. 

The term “pressure” touch is not for- 
tunate, and is misleading in that it en- 
courages the student to push hard at the 
keys with some stiffness. A better way 
of putting it would be “pulling” (for that 
is really what we do) with the finger tips. 
The keys are manipulated in the manner 
described by Thalberg, the result being 
beautiful tone capable of the greatest pos- 
sible variety. In the slower playing it is 
practicable continually to adjust the fin- 
gers so that they touch the keys before 
depressing them. As an extreme exam- 
ple of this, the Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 1, of 
Chopin, is perfect, both as to melody 
playing and chords, 


for it demands to the utmost the variety 
and charm of tone that this manner of 
playing gives. With chords of more than 
three notes it is best (and practically nec- 
essary) to adjust previously the shape of 
the hand so that when this is placed on 
the chord the fingers lie on the right keys, 
or exactly over them and very close. In 
chord successions the changes in the shape 
of the hand and in the position of the fin- 
gers may be very rapid indeed, as will be 
observed if we play a series of dominant 
sevenths, taking away the hand after each 
one and looking at the inside of it to see 
how differently (and rather stiffly) the 
fingers are shaped. Obviously, rapidity 


in such chord playing is restricted, 


this resulting mainly from the fact that 


the fingers lie best in a flatter position on 
black keys than on white. 

Chords of three notes, on the other hand, 
frequently occur in very rapid succession, 
being played at the wrist. 


Beethoven, Op. 2, No.3 
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ArtHUR Foote 


The following is an excellent example 


of the two ways of handling the keys, 


Ex.7 Mendelssohn: Variations Serieuses 


the chords being played close to the la‘ter 
with the arm, while the arpeggios de- 
mand rather high finger action. 

In the familiar Liebestrawm of Liszt we 
find two extremes, the cadenza being 
played with a decided hammer touch, 


the other with the fingers “caressing” the 
keys. 


Ex.8b 


Hobbs 


the 
player has but a superficial knowledge, be- 
ing misled very often with regard to the 
latter by incorrect notions formed in child- 
hood. The teacher ought to make it clear 
that there is a wide variety of touches be- 


Of legato and_ staccato average 


tween legato and staccato. The form 
ranges from, legatissimo in which tones 
actually overlap so that there is a sound- 
ing together (so slight that no real blur 
results) of each successive pair to a sort 
of playing that is rarely Iegato at all, nor 
yet really staccato, being, as it were, on 
the border line between the two. So with 
staccato we can range from a touch just 
not Iegato, to that which is crisp as possible. 


In lIcgato a great deal depends on 
whether hammer or pressure touch is 
used. For instance, in rapid playing of a 


melodic character (as distinguished from 
pure passage work) we need clearness as 
well as expressive shading of tone, and 
therefore are forced to employ a certa‘n 
amount of finger actions, since otherwise 
the passage would sound blurred when 
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played at the speed demanded; with slow 
tempo no blur is felt. ; 
Beethoven, Op. 13 
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Extreme legato finds its place in slow 
playing, then, as in the following (Rubin- 
stein, Romance in Eb): 


Ex,10 


While a good example of the difference 
between it and a legato requiring a cer- 
tain amount of finger action is furnished 
by the first two and the last two pages of 
Chopin's Impromptu in F# Major, Op. 36. 

What degree of legato or staccato shall 
be used must be left to the taste, musical 
feeling and experience of the player, since 
unluckily our means of showing this with 
definiteness in printed music for the piano 
are quite inadequate. 

As to legato, there is one thing of the 
greatest importance to which not. nearly 
enough attention is paid, that is, that above 
“F” on the fifth line the tones do not 
sound as loudly, do not last as long, and, 
naturally, do not blur so readily as those 
in the part of the keyboard below this 
note. Contrarily, below middle C the blur- 
ring, especially with dissonances, begins to 
show unpleasantly, becoming ‘intolerable 
as we descend to the lowest octaves. It is, 
then, obvious that as we get into these 
dangerous regions especial pains must be 
taken that the playing shall be made clear 
by using more finger action, by getting the 
fingers quickly away from the keys after 
playing them, and, below “A” in the first 
space of the bass clef, by even resorting 
to a touch that is not really Icgato at all. 
As an example of the desirability of this, 
the passage work of the Chromatic Fan- 
tasie of Bach will serve; the scale pas- 
sages will sound as a mere jumble of sound 
if played with true legato when they go 
below middle C. 

The faster we play the louder we play, 
and the lower on the keyboard, the greater 
becomes the necessity of keen listening 
and of extreme care to avoid indistinctness. 
It may be added that the distance the 
listener is from the piano makes a real dif- 
ference, for what appears to be clear to 
the player sitting at the instrument may 
become quite blurred fifty feet away. We 
must adapt ourselves to conditions, 


What is Staccato 


AVV eee we come to staccato, the fact 
must be faced that most pupils have 
a really incorrect conception of it, believing 
that it always implies a very crisp touch. 
An understanding of the actual meaning 
of the word “detached” (a pretty elastic 
term) clears this matter up, however. The 
fact is that there is quite as much variety 
in staccato as in legato, the former being 
in some cases as crisp as possible, in others 
a moderate shortening of the tone, while it 
sometimes is practically just not legato. 
As is the case with legato, we have, un- 
like the players of stringed instruments, 
but inadequate means for expressing the 


gradations by printed indications. For- 
merly (we find Beethoven making a great 
point of it) there were two kinds in com- 
mon use, the dot (.) which was under- 
stood to prescribe a note one-half of its 
normal value, and (') which designated a 
note of a quarter of its normal value. This 
custom has, however, been abandoned by 
composers for a good many years, while 
as to the older music (in which we really 
ought to observe this distinction) it is so 
hard to find to-day an edition that is trust- 
worthy on this point that we have to fall 
back on our musical feeling and common 
sense as guides. There are luckily, how- 
ever, two varieties of staccato that have a 
definite way of performance, The so- 
called staccato-legato (or non-legato, as 
some name it) is indicated by 
at 


or ----, the second calling for rather 
longer and heavier tones. An excellent 
way by which the pupil can learn it 
is for him to play a scale with one fin- 
ger as nearly /egato as may he, having 
the fingers touch the keys before depress- 
ing them, and then without striking them. 
This is often improperly called porta- 
mento, a word indicating something im- 
possible of execution at the piano while 
natural and easy for stringed instru- 
ments. 

The second type, called the up-staccato, 
affords an excellent means of getting the 
very crisp touch. The fingers should be 
touching the designated keys with the wrist 
slightly depressed, or at any rate not 
higher than level. Then, with a very 
quick, sudden pressure of the finger téps 
the wrist should be quickly thrown up (al- 
most with a jerk), the hands rebounding 
from the keyboard, though naturally as 
little as possible. As a very great variety 
gf force can be exerted at the finger tips, 
we control a range of tone from pp to ff 
perfectly, while the quality is also beauti- 
ful, percussion being eliminated.’ This 
sort of staccato, however, cannot be used 
in rapid playing, as the hand has to ad- 
just itself anew for every note or chord. 
In the slow movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 1, No, 2, we have a remark- 
able example of (a) real legato, (b) stac- 
cato-legato, and (c) wup-staccato, as also 
in the third) fourth and fifth variations in 
his Op. 26. In the following 


Schumann, Op. 23. No.4 
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this wp-staccato enables us to obtain a 
stronger singing tone with the little finger 
as compared with the rest of the chord. 

Rapid staccato of single notes is to be 
played mainly with the finger action: 
chords of three notes in rapid succession 
at the wrist (Ex. 6). Staccato double 
thirds are made easy by first being prac- 
ticed legato with the usual high finger ac- 
tion, and then in the same way, but de- 
tached. This is a safe method of solving 
a rather difficult problem. 

Fingering is often a bugbear to pupils. 
This is indeed not to be wondered at when. 
one thinks of the difficult, complicated and 
useless markings often found in music that 
has been “edited.” The teacher should 
point out that the more difficult the pas- 
sage, and the greater the speed required, the 
more aided are we by good fingering con- 
sistently adhered to; that, as a rule, the 
better the player, the more carefully is 
fingering considered, while, the simpler and 
more sensible the latter, the easier will it 
be acquired automatically. The pupil 
should be taught to use his common sense 
(for he is going to need it always) by 


sometimes marking his own fingering and 
having this analyzed and criticized by his 
teacher. 

The worst feature of the fingering of 
much of the edited music of to-day comes 


from the adoption of a certain idea for. 


which Hans Bilow was chiefly responsi- 
ble: that when a note is repeated, whether 
slowly or rapidly, the finger must be 
changed at every repetition. It was a bad 
day for piano playing when this doctrine 
was-so generally accepted. 

In the following is an example of the 
two ways of looking at this matter. By 
using the same finger with the repeated 
note we are taking not only the easiest and 
surest way, but one which enables us to 
make shading and expressiveness in the 
tones— 


Ex. 12 
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Schubert, Op. 94, No. 2. 

This principle has been carried even fur- 
ther (a reductio ad absurdum) by editors 
who also change the finger, even if there 
is a different note played between the two 
repeated notes: 


Chopin: Impromptu, Op. 29 


Chopin: Etude, Op. 25, No, 2 
4 


4 


Students ought to be encouraged to think 
for themselves as to fingering, not to be- 
lieve, because it is printed and made by a 
supposedly intelligent editor, that it must 
therefore be right; in other words, not to 
adopt any absurdity they may meet, but to 
use common sense and observation. 

In beginning the study of a new compo- 
sition the teacher should, of course, be ex- 
acting in demanding that the fingering, if 
sensible, be followed absolutely and made 
automatic. If it is bad in any way, how- 
ever, it should be changed before the pupil 
gets it fixed in his mind and fingers. 

As to deciding the question of how much 
fingering shall be written in, one thing is 
certain: the teacher who puts a fingering 
mark over nearly every note makes an in- 
excusable mistake. The value of such 
marks diminishes, according as they ex- 
ceed the number really needed. The prac- 
tice designed to prove the teacher a very 
(knowing person, really stamps him as in- 
competent. The following is an illustra- 
tion from an edition of the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord which, though compara- 
tively free from superfluous fingerings, 
nevertheless contains a few. In the follow- 
ing these are enclosed in parenthesis, 


Px.14 Fugue, Vol. 1, No.16 
(Czerny Edition) 
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A few basic principles: That t 
should not keep changing position 
out necessity: that a simple fingering 
ways preferable to one hard to le 
to remember; that with scales, arp 
double thirds, and so forth, fingering 
has been rendered automatic throug’ 
practice should be strictly adhered to 
less there is a very good reason fo 


obliged to begin a passage with a fin 
other than the regular one 


Ex. 15 Beethoven, Op. 53 
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we should get back to the latter as so 
is practicable. 
As an illustration of the unnecessary 
awkwardness resulting from frequent al- 
terations in the position of the ha e 
following speaks for itself: 


Ex.16 Bach: 14th Two-Voice Invention 
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Peter’s edition; the lower being suggeste 


a” 


as preferable. a 


Self-Help Questions Upon Mr. Foo 
Article ; 
1. Describe “hammer? and “pres. 
touches. 
2. How do legato touches vary on 
ferent parts of the keyboard? 
3. In what two ways is the stac 
legato touch indicated? a 
4. What is the value of the up-sta 
touch in piano practice? ee 
5. Give four rules to be followe 
fingering a new piece. 


Inspiring Confidence 


By Lucille Nancy Wagenfeldt 


Tuose few words, “I know that you 
do it,” are a great incentive to work, 
let a pupil feel that there is doubt as t 
ability is most discouraging. But belie 
him, confidence in his capacity to do 
work and carefulness in. letting hin 
aware of this confidence is an urge 
progress. 

The pupil decides that he must 
plish what has been assigned bec 
teacher believes he can. He appr 
the fact that there is this belief 
power to achieve, and it is his d 
increase it. 

Sometimes, when the student sees” 
piece or etude which is a little m 
ficult than the one he has been playi 
thinks he will not be able to learn 
first thing to do is to change this tt 
of “I can’t” to “I can and I will. 
can’t” means “I will not try.’ As 1 
this is in the mind, there will be 
vancement. . 

The teacher, however, knows t 
pupil can learn it if he will just try. J 
him believe he is able to do it. When 
belief is established and he begins to w 
in earnest, half of the battle is won. — 


eis 
TUDE . 
LIFE is a chain of incidents. 
he great adventure is momentous 
to everyone, quite apart from the 
ts some, like Alexander, Napoleon, 
i, Milton, Wagner and Roosevelt, 
their days in a series of exciting 
jences; while others go through the 
with little more thrill than that which 
; through the accomplishment of hard 

The testy Handel, flitting about 
0e, peppering his days with quarrels, 
ot be said to have accomplished more 
the powerful Bach who rarely went 
-om his fireside. 
s fife of Schubert has long since been 
the subject of romances, plays and 
s. This in itself invites the invention 
: poet and it is difficult to tell exactly 
authentic are all of the interesting 
ates associated with him. Far from 
a valiant adventurer, he was a most 
man who shrank from publicity and 
{ for one great life privilege the 
m to pour forth his beautiful music. 
wre is a decided tinge of pathos in the 
of his life. That he sensed this is 
iced by his music; but at the same 
fhe amount of sprightly composi- 
1e turned out reveals the great genius 
ng through his tears, his poverty, his 
ons and the obstacles which fate 
before him during most of the short 
one years of his existence. 
rty-one years! Think of it! Schu- 
immense achievements were passed on 
mortality at an age when many of 
‘ofessional men of to-day are just 
ing their careers. 


Schubert’s Peasant Background 


E COURTYARD to Heaven, num- 
er seventy-two in the Lichtenthal 
t of Vienna, was the home of a 
Woravian school master, Franz Schu- 
and his wife (Elizabeth Sitz) a 
n, who, like the mother of Beethoven, 
een a cook. There on January 31, 
little Schubert was born. He was 
ad the next day in the Catholic 
h zu dem Heil, taking the name of 
uther. A small salary and a very 
family made life a constant struggle 
Schubert home. Nevertheless the 
who outlived his son two years, gives 
lowing picture of the great com- 
, childhood. 

len he was five years old, I prepared 
ir elementary instruction, and at six 
him to school, where he was always 
the first among his fellow-scholars. 
is fond of society from early youth, 
as never happier than when he could 
his hours of play in a circle of joy- 
mrades. When he was eight, I gave 
reliminary instruction on the violin, 
t him practice until he could play 


SCHUBERT'S FATHER 
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Schubert’s Life in Anecdote 


By DR. WIELIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


A JOYOUS SCHUBERTIAN PARTY 


easy duets pretty well: after that, I sent 
him to attend the singing-class of Herr 
Michael Holzer, choirmaster in Lichten- 
thal. Herr Holzer often assured me, with 
tears in his eyes, that he never had such a 
pupil. ‘Whenever I want to teach him any- 
thing new,’ he would say, ‘T find he knows 
it already. The result has been I have not 
given him any real instruction, but have 
only looked om him with astonishment and 
silence.’ ’ 


A Master Begging for Music Paper 


CHUBERT’S BROTHER Ignaz then 
started to teach him but soon reatized 
that the little genius was outstripping him. 
In 1810 he is reported to have written his 
first piece, a setting of Schiller’s “Ein Leich- 
enfantasie.” In the same year he sang 
and played the violin in church so remark- 
ably that he was admitted at once to the 
Emperor’s choir school, “The Convict.” 
There, despite the fact that his plain grey 
clothes were exchanged for a gold-laced 
uniform, the life was extremely austere, 
the discipline severe and the food so meagre 
that we find the child begging pennies from 
his brother to buy rolls. The musical 
opportunities were however extraordinary, 
because we find that there were daily 
orchestral rehearsals in vhich the little 
fellow took part as a violinist. Thus he 
came to know the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Mehul and. others. 
In the Convict orchestra, Franz was 
seated directly behind Josef Spaun, nine 
years older than the newcomer... He timidly 
told Spaun that he had written a number 
of compositions and eagerly desired to write 
more but could not afford money to bay 
the manuscript paper. Spaun at once found 
the wherewithal and Schttbert was de- 
lighted beyond everything. It is said that 
at this time he cultivated his extremely 
neat, fine, closely written. methods of put- 
ting down his thoughts on paper so that 
the paper might not be wasted. 


A Wrong Estimate 


ie SOME unaccountable manner there 
has arisen the wrong conception that 
Schubert was more or less of an uneducated 
lout. When we learn that at thie Convict all 
students had to pass strict examinations in 
French, Italian, Drawing, History, Math- 
ematics and Geography it becomes evident 


- Salieri. 


that Schubert’s educational background 
must have been fairly comprehensive. 

From 1813 to 1817 Schubert came under 
the instruction of the dramatic Antonio 
Salieri was one of the leading 
operatic composers of his time. He wrote 
no less than forty operas none of which 
are retained in the present day operatic 
repertory. He was a brilliant personality, 
a fine looking man with a very testy temper. 
His chief claim to fame is that he was 
the teacher of both Schubert and Beethoven. 
He was amazed with the genius of Schu- 
bert and expected that he would become 
a great operatic composer. In a moment 
of enthusiasm he told the boy that he was 
already able to write operas. Schubert 
disappeared from his lessons for a long 
time and returned with the manuscript 
of a three act opera “Des Teufel’s Lust- 
schloss (The Devil’s Palace of Pleasure).” 

Schubert later rearranged the opera but 
was forced to pledge it as security for a 
debt to his friend Anselm Htittenbrenner 
(he in whose arms Beethoven died in 1827). 
Later Hiittenbrenner’s servants used the 
manuscript to light a fire and it was totally 
destroyed. 


The Father’s Plans Frustrated 


CHUBERT’S FATHER was deter- 

mined that the son should become a 
teacher. Accordingly he was installed in 
the school where he remained for three 
years. Schubert, with his marvelously 
alert and creative mind, found - teaching 
very distasteful. He had no patience with 
stupidity and, difficult as it may seem to 
believe, he was extremely severe, often 
boxing his pupils over the ears. For this 
reason the father finally consented to have 
him give up the work of teaching. During 
these three years his work in composition 
was by no means neglected, as he wrote 
no less than three hundred and ninety-six 
songs, or over two songs a week. 

Once he was convinced of the son’s 
talent, the father was not loath to recog- 
nize it; because, when his first Mass in F 
was given at the Lichtenthal church in 
1814, the father went to the great expense 
of presenting his son with a “five octave 
piano,’ an enormous improvement over the 
oldfashioned “chopping block” upon which 
he had been obliged to practice. Pianos 
today are ordinarily seven and a quarter 
octaves in size. 
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“The Erl King’”’ 


HE COMPOSITION of The Erl 
King, near the beginning of the year 
1816, was destined to bring Schubert's 
works to much wider notice. It is reported 
that when Schubert first heard the poem he 
was possessed by a kind of creative frenzy 
and could hardly wait until he got the 
notes down upon paper. The minor ninth 
in the passage “Mein Vater, mein Vater, 
Jetz fasst er mich an,” a harmony long 
since passed into the commonplaces of 
modern discords, was considered so extra- 
ordinary that one of Schubert’s former 
instructors was called upon to explain it 
to the group at the Convict when they 
heard the song for the first time. The 
song reached wide currency in manuscript 
form, thanks to the enthusiasm of Voge! 
who sang it in many private homes. It 
was not accepted for publication however 
until six years after it was written, when 
the composer-publisher Diahbelli issued it, 
Over eight hundred copies were sold in 
which Schubert shared one half the profits. 
Schubert was always a friendmaker. In 
fact, if it had not been for his friends his 
plight would have been far worse than ij 
was. We have already mentioned Spaun 
and Htittenbrenner. To this circle came 
the great tenor, Johan Michael Vogl (1768- 
1840). Vogt was the court opera singer 
and a man of decided influence. His name 
touched immortality however only because 
of his fortunate friendship with Schubert. 
He was literally Schubert's mouthpiece. 
Although he was thirty years older than 
Schubert, he lived twelve years longer. 
Vogl’s had a very wide compass 
and he could therefore sing many songs 


ve vice 


which would have been impossible to 
the ordinary tenor. His influence upon 
Schubert was particularly beneficial in 


bringing the young composer to realize that 
he must compose for a public as well as to 
please himself. Schubert was inclined to 
be introspective. Vogl at their first meet- 
ings pointed out, “You are too little of an 
actor, too little of a charletan; you squan 
der your fine thoughts instead of develop- 
ing them.” This sounds a little bit odd, 
coming from Vogl, who was a fine class- 
ical scholar and had excellent literary and 
artistic taste. 


Vogl’s Influence 

HE IMPORTANCE of this friend- 

ship can only be estimated when we 
read that Vogl visited Schubert every morn- 
ing’ for a long périod of years advising. 
with the composer, helping him to select 
fine texts, and then even declaiming the 
poems in dramatic fashion so that Schubert 
might realize their literary possibilities. 
In one way the affiliation is said to have 
been injurious to the practical phases of 
Schubert’s song composition. The range of 
Vogl’s voice was so great that he could 


ANSELM HUTTENBRENNER 
Friend of Schubert and Beethoven 
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sing works that are prohibitive to the 
average singer. This accounts for the 
extraordinary range in many of Schubert’s 
songs. 

Schubert was enormously industrious. 
By the time he was twenty he had written 
over five hundred works, including five 
symphonies, operas, cantatas, sonatas, quar- 
tets and numberless immortal songs. 

In 1818 Schubert was engaged as musical 
instructor in the home of the famous 
Esterhazy family at Zselész, Hungary. 
Here it was his privilege to live in com- 
fort, even luxury, free from care and 
poverty, with abundant time to compose. 
There was only one thing lacking—artistic 
sympathy. The situation was too much for 
Schubert and at the end of three years we 
find him back with his old companions 
in Vienna. At that time Rossini was meet- 
ing with immense success in the Austrian 
capitol. Vienna was opera mad. Schubert 
was extremely ambitious to be successful 
in this field. He wrote no less than eighteen 
pieces for the stage, including several three- 
act operas. None of these remains in the 
operatic repertory of to-day, not because 
they did not contain musical passages of 
notable beauty and fine workmanship but 
because poor Schubert never hed a really 
fine libretto. 


The Meeting with Beethoven 
UITE naturally Schubert looked up 
to the towering genius of Beethoven 
and anxiously aspired to meet the older 
composer. Finally this was arranged by 
Beethoven’s friend Schindler, who tells of 
the meeting in his own words, 

“In the year 1822, Franz Schubert set 
out to present in person the master he 
honoured so highly with his variations on 
a French song (Op. 10). These variations 
he had previously dedicated to Beethoven. 
In spite of Diabellj accompanying him, and 
acting as spokesman and interpreter of 
Schubert’s feelings, Schubert played a part 
in the interview which was anything but 
pleasant to him. His courage, which he 
managed to retain up to the very threshold 
of the house, forsook him entirely at the 
first glimpse he caught of the majestic 
artist, and when Beethoven’ expressed a 
wish that Schubert should write the an- 
Swers to his questions,* he felt as if his 
hands were tied and fettered. Beethoven 
tan through the presentation copy, and 
stumbled upon some inaccuracy of har- 
mony. He then, in the kindest manner, 

. drew the young: man’s attention to the 
fault, adding that the fault was no deadly 
sin. Meantime the result of this remark, 
intended to be kind, was utterly to discon- 
cert the nervous visitor. It was not until 
he got outside the house that Schubert 
recovered his equanimity and rebuked him- 
self unsparingly.” 

The failure of Schubert's operas, as 
compared with the great success of those of 
Weber and Rossini, robbed the composer 
of much of his naturally happy disposition. 
To this was added a tragic infatuation 
for the daughter of Count Esterhazy. 

Caroline Esterhazy was seventeen and 
beautiful. Schubert adored her in silence s 
and it is said that she understood his 
affection. The social chasm between them 
was one which could never be bridged, 
One was a poor musician and the other a 
member of one of the most aristocratic 
houses in Hungary. “Why do you never 
dedicate anything to me?” asked the young 
countess. “Because,” replied Schubert, 
“everything I ever did is dedicated to you.” 
After his death they found the Fantasia in 
F Minor significantly written as a Piano- 
forte duet dedicated to Caroline Esterhazy, 
The Countess did not marry until sixteen 
years after Schubert’s death when she was 
nearly forty. 

Meanwhile, Schubert accepted the de- 
cision of fate with fortitude. He wrote 
to one of his friends: 

*Beethoven was then quite deaf. 


A SCHUBERT EVENING 


“Grief sharpens the understanding and 
strengthens the soul. In order that these 
lines may not perchance mislead you to a 
belief that I am unwell or out of spirits, I 
hasten to assure you of the contrary. Cer- 
tainly that happy joyous time is gone when 
every object seemed encircled with a halo of 
youthful gfory, and that which has fol- 
lowed is the experience of a miserable 
reality, which I endeavored as far as 
possible to improve by the gifts of my im- 
agination (for which I thank God). 
People are wont to think that happiness 
depends upon the place which witnessed 
our former joys, whilst in reality it only 
depends on ourselves, and thus I learned 
a sad delusion and saw a renewal of those 
of my experiences which I had already 
made at Steyr, and yet I am now much 
more in the way of finding peace and hap- 
Piness in myself.” 


. Beethoven’s Death 


CHUBERT, it is reported, was very 

greatly -depressed by the illness and 
death of Beethoven in 1827. The younger 
composer visited the great master several 
times in the company of Hutittenbrenner 
and Schindler. Viewing them from _ his 
death bed. Beethoven said, “You, Aselm 
Htittenbrenner, have my mind; but Franz 
Schubert has my soul.” It is interesting 
to note that none of Htittenbrenner’s seven 
or eight hundred compositions, including 
operas, masses, symphonies, overtures and 
many other forms of composition, are 
ever heard on modern programs, with the 
possible exception of a few male choruses. 


Fiicolerete Gen! £, 


Schubert was one of the thirty torch bearers 
at the elaborate public funeral of Bee- 
thoven. He was dressed in the customary 
mourning, with white roses and white 
lilies fastened in the crepe upon his arm. 

Schubert’s compositions brought him a 
very slight revenue, despite their great 
number. He did not compose in the popular 
style and the publishers of that day looked 
upon him as a questionable business venture. 
Posterity was to pay enormous sums for 
the same compositions; and jit seems in- 
credible at this time that there was so 
little market for Schubert’s works in his 
lifetime. In 1828 he gave a concert which 
brought him a sum of about one hundred 
and fifty dollars (worth possibly ten times 
as much then as to-day). This sum he 
spent freely as was his wont and was soon 
again in need. 


A Victim of Overwork 


CHUBERT, although abstemious in 
eating and in drinking, was continu- 
ally intoxicated, by his work. He was 
gradually burning himself up on the altars 
of his art. In November, 1828, he wrote 
to his friend Schober (Schubert’s last 
letter) : 
[Nov, 11, (?) 1828.1] 
Dear ScHoper,—I am ill, and have 
eaten and drunk nothing for eleven days. 
I have become so exhausted and shaky 
that I can only get from the bed to the 
chair and back. Dr. Rinna is attending 
me. If I taste anything, it at once in- 
duces sickness. In this distressed condi- 
tion, kindly assist me to some reading. Of 
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“THE HEDGE ROSE” IN MANUSCRIPT OF THE COMPOSER 


Pilot” and “The Pioneers.” If you 
anything else of his, I entreat you to | 
it with Frau von Bogner, at the 
house. My brother, who is conseient| 
ness itself, will duly bring it or any, 
else to your friend, Scuupg) 


In such a condition he easily becam 
victim of the dreaded typhus fever, A 
days later, November 19, 1828, afte 
ceiving the Holy Sacrament of the Ch 
Schubert passed into immortality, | 

At the request of the composer he 
laid to rest in the Vienna Cemetery, j 
few feet from the last resting-plac 
Beethoven. Bt 

A list of his few worldly goods a 
time of his death is pathetic. What 
lionaire has given to the world a for 
to compare with the artistic and spir 

| 


bequests of Schubert? BS, 


Self-Test Questions on Dr. Tilford’s Aj 
1. What can be said of Schub 
ancestry? 
2. From whom did Schubert re 
his musical education? | 
3. What was the quality of his 
education? 4 
4. Tell the story of the composition 
publication, and the influence upon S$ 
bert’s career, of “The Erl kange. | 
5. What celebrated tenor had a st, 
influence on Schubert’s works, and h 
6. Tell of Schubert's meeting with. 
thoven. 
7, Were Schubert's compositions 
munerative to the composer? 4 
8. What were the circumstances of 
death? 


ger 
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Schubert in Romance 


THE Moderne Welt some years 
issued an excellent Schubert numbet 
which Wilhelm A. Bauer contribute 
highly interesting article upon “Schu 
in Romance.” It is quite easy to see 
the famous composer has become the. 
ject of novels, plays, operas, moving 
ture films and so on. His life, his h 
fulness in the hands of his all-control 
genius, elicit sympathy. | 

The best known of these works — 
the astonishingly successful “Das D 
miderlhaus,” with the musical score 
veloped from themes by Franz Schul 
and arranged for the stage by Hi 
rich Berte. This work appeared in An 
ica, in a different arrangement known 
“Blossomtime” and has already been u 
the stage for nearly ten years. In Am 
ica, in England and in Germany m 
different companies have been playin 
operetta at the same time. It has be 
of the greatest revenue producet 
theatre during recent years. ¢ 

Another operetta appeared in 
in 1920 known as “Hannerl und Se 

The romance of Schubert anc 
Countess Esterhazy formed th 
ground for a novel by Hella Hofma 
was called “The Blond Counte 
same subject was treated in a 
Viki Baum, entitled “Abend i 
In fact there have been numer 


Rudolf Hans Bartsch, known as “ 
merl” (Leipzig, 1912). 


ture presentations of Schubert, her 
abroad. “Schubert’s Last Love,” | 

Vienna, in 1925, was one of the best 
and one of the most artistic. : 


“Our taste in Germany is for 
things; but short and good « 
ter.”—Mozarr. 
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_ How to Read Music Accurately, Rapidly 


and Comfortably 


By MRS. PAULINE MALLET PREVOST ORNSTEIN 


~ Mrs. Leo Ornstein, wife of the famous virtuoso composer, herself a pianist and educator of distinction, 


ANY MUSIC STUDENTS labor 
under special difficulties, owing to 
7. the fact that they are poor readers. 
It has been said that reading is a gift, and 
that a good reader is born rather than 
made. Nevertheless, it is possible for 
those who find reading particularly diffi- 
cult, to become so proficient that their lack 
of native facility in that direction will in 
no way hamper their general musical prog- 
ress. If this difficulty be not given sepa- 
rate consideration it is likely to retard the 
entire musical growth and to make the 
preparation of lessons slow and inadequate. 
It may be helpful to observe wherein lie 
the essential differences between the good 
and bad reader. We must realize that the 
reading of music is similar to the reading 
of a language. Just as groups of letters 
form words, and many words a sentence, 
$0 in music groups of notes form chords, 
and series of chords define keys and form- 
ulate musical phrases. The good reader 
sees all of these symbols as related and 
compounded, while the poor reader can 
grasp only their fractional elements. One 
who reads rapidly is conscious of seeing 
neither notes nor letters, scarcely even 
words or chords, but still larger sections of 
the design, and hence at a glance absorbs 
the contents of the whole phrase. He is 
able to do this because, either through 
knowledge or pure instinct, he analyzes and 
reduces what he sees into group symbols. 
Where no actual visual obstacle exists, it is 
usually the failure to do this, which causes 
a variety of blindness, because too much 
detail is seen, It is the proverbial case of 
fhe man who could not see the woods be- 
cause there were too many trees. 


Relating Chords and Cadences 


my ith MANY, the process which re- 
> lates chords and which senses ca- 
dences, is purely intuitive. With others 
who have not this natural facility, it must 
be the result of some study of harmony 
and musical structure. Without this analy- 
sis, either conscious or unconscious, a page 
of music presents much the appearance of 
a chapter printed in some unknown lan- 
guage, having no punctuation, even no 
spaces between the words, to indicate their 
beginnings and endings. A person familiar 
with the language would have no difficulty 
in deciphering the meaning at a glance; but 
one commencing its study would be at a 
loss to separate one word from another. 
No wonder the reading of music is a la- 
borious process when it appears thus unor- 
ganized, since each note must be calculated, 
and no relationship is felt between the vari- 
dus integral parts. Add to this the prob- 
lems of counting time, arranging a possi- 
ble fingering, and finding the location upon 
the keyboard, and we have a collection of 
difficulties that seems insurmountable. 
Probably the first point to master in 
overcoming all these problems is that of 
time. This should be studied away from 
the piano, tapping the rhythms, as it is 
purely a matter of training the eye and 
rhythmic sense. For purposes of study, the 
dest results will be obtained from taking a 
sollection of pieces having various time 
signatures. Glance at a page of one, with- 
aut looking at the signature, and see how 
quickly the eye can detect the time from 
the general context. At first, the student 
will search until he finds some simple and 
lear evidence such as a measure contain- 


a 


ing exactly four quarter notes, or three 
quarter notes, or six eighth notes. Later 
he will be able to discern the time in a 
measure of two half notes, a dotted half, 
two dotted quarters, and more compli- 
cated combinations. 


Where to Commence 


T IS NOT wise, in learning to read, 
to commence at the beginning of a 
piece, to look at the signature and then 
count it out measure by measure. This 
can be done later after one has acquired 
greater familiarity with the general aspect 
of various rhythms. The important thing, 
at first, is to teach the eye to roam over 
the page, picking up as much instantaneous 
information as possible. This habit of 
wandering over the page with the eye, 
scanning quickly first a measure here and 
then another there, is a great help. It de- 
velops a certain visual flexibility which en- 
ables one later to look ahead with ease. 
This is a most necessary habit’in reading. 
The eye of the poor reader is apt to find 
itself glued to the note which is in the act 
of being played. Long after all that is es- 
sential has been observed, and the eye 
should be travelling forward, it will re- 
main with a kind of inertia, resting, until 
the cycle is completed, the note played and 
heard. Then only is it ready to look for- 
ward to see what follows. This is a habit 
fatal to any speed in reading, every effort 
must be made to teach the eye to rest but 
a moment at any one point. 

Notice how the arrangement of the nota- 
tion is calculated to help the eye to catch 
quick impressions of the rhythmic subdivi- 
sions. The four sixteenth-notes which 
equal one quarter, are all grouped together 
and separated from the next group, thus: 


Aivid ii deueae ie ce 


Also the two eighth notes, or, for in- 
stance, an eighth and two sixteenths, are 
probably written thus: 


insane 


The various rhythmic units are nearly 
always separated from each other. Where 
quarters are the units, for instance, try to 
see each quarter of the measure as a bunch 
of notes forming a block in the rhythmic 
structure. Later, each quarter may be sub- 
divided into eighths, sixteenths, or thirty- 
seconds, as occasion may require. 

Perhaps the next example to be scanned 
may be in six-eighth time. Notice how this 
differs from the writing of six-eighth notes 
in a measure of three-quarter time. In 
six-eighth time the eighth is the unit of 
measure. Six-eighth time is what is known 
as compound time. It is in reality two 
measures of three-eighth time with the bar- 
line between every other measure erased. 

Hence the notes are grouped three and 


three, thus: 
PTR VBE 


indicating the rhythmic derivation. There 
are two accents in six-eighth time; the 
heavy accent on one, and a lighter accent 
on four. Each of these represents the first 
ccunt of a measure of three-eighth time. 
Whereas if the time be three-quarter, with 


writes upon a subject of great practical interest to all music lovers. 


each quarter subdivided into two eighths, 
it will be written accordingly. 


AP eer hee 


Here there would be but one real ac- 
cent, although the second of each group 
of two-eighths is naturally even lighter 
than the first eighth of each group. To 
this extent, one might feel that there 
were relatively three accents in the meas- 
ure; one heavy and two very light. It 
would be counted “One, and, Two, and, 
Three, and,” instead of “One, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six,” as it would be in six- 
eighth time. Hence of the six counts it 
would be the first third and fifth that would 
be relatively heavier in three-fourth time. 
The eighths, in this case, would correspond 
to sixteenths in three-eighth or six-eighth 
time, and would be grouped similarly. 


Secrets of Printed Page 


V4 \ exeatbonedse study will make evident how 

many hints lurk in the printed page 
of music which the eye must catch and 
quickly transmute into- pulses and subdi- 
visions of time. After the larger group- 
ings can be recognized almost instanta- 
neously each unit whether half, quarter, 
or eighth, should be equally divided into 
counts equivalent to the most rapid note 
contained within the group. If, for in- 
stance, a sixty-fourth note appears in one 
of the quarters of the measure, sixteen 
should be counted to that quarter. There 
would be sixteen sixty-fourth notes to one 
quarter. Suppose your quarter was sub- 
divided thus: 


| 
f} 


ao@eed@ 


a 

You would count one in each of the six- 
ty-fourth notes, two to each of the thirty- 
second notes and eight to the eighth note. 
You would thus have the exact time values 
of each note. Too’ many students are 
satisfied if they get these approximately 
right; but it is important to form the 
habit of counting time with absolute ex- 
actness. If care be taken in this regard, 
the very common fault of playing out of 
time would be largely obviated. It has 
its origin mainly in careless reading of 
rhythmic values. 

When the scanning of even the most 
complex rhythmic subdivisions has become 
rapid and easy, away from the piano, the 
time is ripe to again scan the page, this 
time to obtain facility in determining the 
various keys through which the music 
passes. This should still be studied away 
from the instrument as we are at present 
concerned only with the appearance of 
modulation as presented to the eye on the 
page. 


Study the Obvious 


op HERE ARE some things which seem 

so obvious that one is tempted not 
to call attention to them and yet even a 
very little experience with teaching proves 
how many apparently obvious truths may 
remain unutilized. A knowledge of key 
signatures is one of these often ignored es- 
sentials. Three sharps indicate no more 
than a little decoration of the engraver to 
many students. A routine familiarity with 
all scaies, major and minor, is absolutely 
indispensable to facility in reading, as it is 
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to any understanding of harmony or form. 
The greatest difficulty in scanning for keys, 
where there is not a thorough knowledge 
of harmony, lies in the fact that one be- 
comes largely dependent upon accidentals; 
and it is often difficult to distinguish those 
sharps, flats and naturals which have har- 
monic significance from those which are 
only neighboring notes or altered scale 
steps and without modulatory meaning. In 
order to determine modulations with cer- 
tainty a knowledge of harmony is requisite. 
But for purposes of reading, a great deal 
must be inferred from what little the eye 
can quickly grasp. A very facile reader is 
not always one who plays every note 
exactly as it is written, but one who can 
separate essentials from non-essentials. 
While playing all important elements, he 
will add as much of the less important as 
his proficiency permits. 


Studying the ‘‘Waldstein’’ 


[ee US for a moment glance at the 
well-known Waldstein Sonata of 
Beethoven, to find what can be seen read- 
ily to indicate the transitions from one 
key to another. We notice that the first 
movement begins in C-major. The C-ma- 
jor chord repeats on successive eighths un- 
til the last quarter of the second measure. 
This should be sensed in a moment and the 
eye, instead of resting on each repetition 
as it is played, should immediately look 
forward to seek the first change. We see 
an F-sharp which should instantly suggest 
some form of G chord to follow. The 
third measure fulfills our expectation and 
is entirely built upon the G chord. In 
the fourth measure we see a C-sharp, but 
it is only a grace note and is immediately 
contradicted by a C-natural; hence, we as- 
sume it is only a transient accidental and 
probably a neighboring note. 

In the fifth measure B-flat is evidently 
part of the harmony. This would: indicate 
the key of F and the F chord follows in 
the sixth measure. In the seventh measure 
the B-natural is again but a neighboring 
note and B-flat and A-flat in this measure 
indicate F-minor. In the tenth measure 
the B-natural foreshadows a return to Cc; 
but we notice that in the eleventh measure 
E-flat and A-flat appear. These, together 
with the B-natural, indicate C-minor 
rather than C-major; and the twelfth 
measure proves our assumption right, giv- 
ing us the C-minor chord. Considerable 
practice of this sort of analysis is exceed- 
ingly helpful for facility in reading, be- 
case consciousness of the relation of the 
notes one is reading indicates so clearly 
what one may expect. Look for a moment 
at the twenty-ninth measure. Here the 
chord remains the sane throughout and, 
if understood, is seen simply to repeat in 
different positions descending. No new 
notes enter and its first and last position 
are all one need see. ; 
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The more accurately one can sense this 
sort of thing at a glance, the freer the 
mind and eye are to roam forward and, 
finding) the next real difficulty, dwell upon 
if with the time saved from easier places. 
“The eye will sometimes detect a problem 
far in advance and, by studying it during 
vevery available moment, solve it before it 
is reached. Often in this way a difficult 
‘fingering can be arranged or a chromatic 
‘of irrégular phrase read with accuracy. 
| Chords which recur again and again will 
‘finally become recognizable as a whole and 
the single notes will no longer need to be 
Seen, general characteristics being suff- 
‘Gient to identify an old friend. 


The Difficult Sense 
LL OF THE foregoing has been prac- 
ticed with the eye. Some will find 
this the most difficult sense to cultivate for 
reading. An entirely different set of difh- 
culties, however, is experienced in the 
effort to co-ordinate what the eye sees 
with the activity of the hands in playing. 
Needless to say the more the eye has been 
able to apprehend, the more easily the 
hands can prepare positions. It is for this 
reason, that the training of the eye must 
‘precede the actual practice of reading, 
since only when general outlines are recog- 
nized can fingering be planned and prob- 
lems of execution considered. For instance. 
if we know we are in the key of B and 
see an ascending scale line, it is not neces- 
sary to read every ‘note. It may be 
assumed to be the scale of B and we have 
only to notice the first and last notes and 
apply the fingering of the scale. But the 
ability to do this implies a practical knowl- 
edge of, and familiarity with, all scales 
and their fingerings. The location of 
sharps and flats must be quite subcon- 
scious. Not only this, but also as we are 
called upon to read arpeggios and figures 
of all sorts. These should be separately 
studied and applied to different keys and 
chords. As they appear in compositions 
under consideration, they should be ana- 
-lyzed and transposed. 
For instance, this figure from the rondo 
ot the same sonata: 


is simply a chord skeleton and Beethoven 
_repeats the figure on different chords. In 
_the third measure it appears on the domi- 
nant seventh instead of the tonic; and later 
it appears curtailed and altered, through 
various keys. The student should take 
Sgures such as the following which are 
built upon chords and apply them to eyery 
chord he can think of in all keys. 


Bx. 2 


Waldstein Sonata Sonata, Op. 22 


He should extract figures from every piece 
he studies and apply them thus until he 
becomes so well acquainted with his key- 
board that once the shape of a motive is 
grasped, he has but to recognize to what 
chords it is applied and what is its rela- 
tion to the general pattern. 

After much work has been done, impro- 
vising on figures and themes at the piano, 
without music, it will be advisable to com- 
_ bine the earlier process of eye analysis 
with its “practical application, by actual 
reading at the piano. In doing this it is 
very important to keep the eyes on the 
music and to measure, by feeling, the dis- 
tances on the keyboard. If the eyes are 
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“figuration 


watching the hands, they will lose their 
place on the music every time they look 
away. In any event, they are needed to 
look ahead in every spare moment. The 
muscular memory of the hands can take 
care of finding the place on the keyboard, 
provided that this has been separately 
developed by sufficient work with scales 
and figures. These should be practiced 


_without looking at the keys, in order to 


develop the sense of touch measurement to 
the most acute degree. Scales should be 


played, not only in their simple form, but 
also for instance thus: 


They 
hands, not only an octave apart, 
a sixth apart, a tenth apart, and in parallel 


should also be practiced with the 
but also 


and opposite directions; until, in fact, any 
of notes along the scale line 
feels familiar and natural and can be 
played with the eyes shut. 


Keep Strict Time 

O MATTER how slowly it may be 

necessary to play, when reading, 
everything should be played in strict time. 
The regular recurrence of the beat forces 
one to hurry to find the note. This rhyth- 
mic drive is still more emphasized when 
reading ducts or ensemble with another 
petson. Here the time must be counted 
accurately in order that both keep to- 
gether ; and after all preparatory work has 
been done, combined practice is the best 
when possible. 

When the right foundation has been 
laid, a good reader is developed just as a 
good technician, by daily practice. Learn- 
ing to read is much like the study of a 
language. The eye will, little by little, 
extract meaning from associated rather 
than from dissociated symbols; finally it 
will lose the sense of detail and see only 
the group as a-single.symbol. Cadences 
which continually recur will be recognized 
and the chords which compose them will 
be sensed even before they are actually 
seen: 

An excellent method after all earlier 
steps have been perfected is to assign a 
certain number of days to a given compo- 
sition; this not with the idea that the 
piece is to be memorized or even worked 
out in detail, but purely from the reading 
angle, to be as fluent as possible. Either 
one. or two new pieces may thus be under- 
taken each week. At the end of the time, 
whatever ithe condition of the pages stud- 
ied, they should be, dropped and new ones 
commenced for the following week. 

This system is helpful because it de- 
velops ‘the, kind of memory which is most 
useful in reading. A short visual memory 


enables the eye to reconnoitre. A good 
reader can carry a momentary picture, 
often, of many measures. This faculty 


also has to be developed. and is encour- 
aged by a limited repetition of the same 
text. It must not be understood that the 
above has any reference to the manner in 
which pieces are to be prepared for les- 
sons. The preparation of such pieces 
should be carried out with’ extreme care in 
every detail. It is only during the time 
particularly devoted to the correction of 
poor reading, that the foregoing instruc- 
tions are to be followed. Gradually the 
ease in reading acquired will make more 
rapid the preparation of new compositions 
for a.lesson; but it must never be forgot- 
ten that while much detail must of neces- 


sity.be skimmed over when results at first © 


sight are desired, nevertheless, in care fial 
and painstaking study, lie the foundations 
of leatning to play the piano. 


Self-Test Questions on Mrs. Ornstein’s 
Article 

1. How docs the rapid reader see things? 

2. Where shall we begin a piece, for 
practice reading? — 

3. How shall the printed page be first 
studied ? 

4. How shall repeated chords be read? 

5. How shall we apply study to chord 
figures ? 


Why ghd When the Fourth 
Finger 


By Ben Venuto 


but 
the 


SOME teachers, in a commendable 
unwisely-considered effort to make 
beginner’s task more simple, allow the 
use of the open string even where the 
fourth finger is indicated, in the first posi- 
tion. Others go to the opposite extreme 
and so insist on the use of the fourth fin- 
ger that they unwittingly give their pupils 
the idea that there is something in general 
incorrect or inelegant about any use of the 
open string. 

Both these extremes may be easily 
avoided by merely following faithfully 
the fingering given in any well-edited in- 
struction book or studies; but the very 
best teaching is to explain the principle of 
the thing and encourage the pupil to think 
it out for himself, 

The true principle is simple, namely 
this : 

When a note may be played either on 
open string or with the fourth finger, 
choose that method which will call for the 
least changing of strings. 

For instance, the following example, by 
use of the fourth finger, may be played 
entirely on the D string, and to use the 


open A would be clumsy. 
Ex.1 


On the contrary, in the next example, 
as one is on the A string anyway, it would 
be even more clumsy to use the fourth fin- 
get for A. The open string is correct. 


Ex. 2 


Where a change of strings must of 
necessity occur at the place in question, as 


the pupil may be allowed either method 
that comes more naturally and easily. 


Practicing New Scales 


By Wilfred E. Despard 


Tue following method of teaching each 
new scale will be found helpful. 

1. When giving a young pupil a new 
scale, have him play slowly with each 
hand separately while you point out the 
notes. 

2. Make him play both hands together 
and count four beats to each note as fol- 


lows: 


3. Have him practice like this for one 
week after which the tempo may be in- 
creased. It is preferable to take scales in 
two octaves. ; 


‘heard, played with lips closed and 


"as was right and proper, Jean-Christo 


THE £1 ; 
Advertising to Get Pupils 


By Patricia Rayburn 


Music teaching partakes of the natur 
both a profession and a business, IT 
latter capacity, advertising is a neces 
adjunct of its practice. 

The music teacher has his wares to spt 
before the public just as has the merc 
There are a number of ways in which 
ple may be informed of the merit of 
teacher’s work and new pupils thus 
tained. 

First of all comes real ability as a tea 
and interest in both music and one’s 
dents. If.an instructor is earnest, ser 
and has all the qualifications that one 
teaches should possess, his pupils will s 
as his greatest and best advertisement. “ 
is as it should be. The recital in par 
lar gives an interested public an oppor 
ity to see the products of the teac 
work. If that work has been good, d 
results in the nature of a broader fete 
be obtained. 

Do not stop with this, however. 
necessary to go. farther. 

There are literally hundreds of ave: 
of advertising. Through newspape 
tices, through attractively-written pers 
letters to parents with eligible ch 
pointing out the advantages of m 
knowledge; through personal calls, thr¢ 
innumerable channels that a little tho 
makes apparent, a teacher may secur 
desired hearing. 

Do not hide your light under a bu: 
No matter how great your ability and:m 
you must blow your own horn a bit to I 
it heard. Search out new and original ) 
of advertising—above are a few suggest 
—and let the world know about you 


. 


Music For All Occasion 


PERHAPS no more. sensitive lite 
portrayal of the childhood of a mus 
has ever been drawn than that of Ji 
Christophe, the central figure in Ro 
Rolland’s great novel. 

“Like all children,” we read, “he ( 
Christophe) hummed perpetually at e 
hour of the day. Whatever he was dk 
—whether he were walking in the - 
hopping on one foot, or lying on the f 
at his grandfather’s, with his head in 
hands, absorbed in the pictures of a 
or sitting in his little chair in the d 
corner of the kitchen, dreaming ai 
in the twilight—always the monotos 
murmur of his little trumpet was to 


blown out. His mother seldom pai 
heed ‘to it, but once in a while she 
protest. 
“When he was tired of nee state at 
sleep he would have to move and 
a noise. Then he made music, sing’ 
at the top of his voice. He made 
for every occasion. He had a tun 
splashing in his wash-basin in the mo 
ing. like a little duck. He had a 1 
for sitting on the piano-stool in 
of the: detested instrument, and an 
for getting off it, and this was a 
brilliant affair than the other. He 
one for his mother putting the s 
the table; he uséd to go before her bh 
a blare of trumpets. He played tri 
marches by which to go solemnly 
the dining-room to the bedroom. 
times he would organize little process! 
with his two small brothers; all 
would file out gravely, one after an 
and each had a tune to march to. 


kept the best for himself. Every o 
his tunes was strictly appropriated 
special occasion, and Jean-Christophe 
by any chance confused them. A 
else would have made mistakes, b 
knew the shades of differctice be 
them exactly.” 


THE LVUDE 


’ Sonata No. 11, in B, Major, Op. 22 
\ \ 71TH THIS WORK we discard the 


term “easy” and acknowledge the 
* advance which Beethoven demands 
jn our technic. While the subjects are just 
3 trifle square-cut and formal, their profu- 
‘sion (there are no less than six different 
phrases to the second subject of the first 
moyement ) and variety of rhythm, raise 
this Sonata to a very high plane of com- 
sition. Impetuosity and energy mark 
very measure of its first movement, and 
he powers of the left hand are not spared. 
‘Therefore must we not scruple to employ 
the thumb on a black key, and such-like de- 
-yices which are forbidden to the beginner ? 
For instance, the unison passage beginning 
at the eighth measure cannot be firmly 
played without using the left hand thumb 
‘on the first of every four notes, black as 
well as white. At 10 Beethoven has 
written Mordents for the right hand; but 
at the pace we are going it is impossible 
‘to get the three notes in, so they are gen- 
erally reduced to simple acciaccaturas, 
and these the left hand also is able to play, 
“so the passage is usually taken thus. 


At 22 the left hand has a very brilliant 
passage, the fingering of which must be 
‘well looked to. A great deal of 4, 1, and 
Bi 1, is advisable, the last measures going 


° 4-4 3.2 8 1 
ue 
—— ee ——__ __ __ 
= ; 
1 4 3 ey | 5 
ee — pe 
| on cee oe —_—— - = 


The second of this unique display of 
econd subjects” is severely bold and re- 
ires careful phrasing. At 34, where 
e double thirds grow to larger intervals, 
here will have to be considerable slipping 
of fingers, to maintain the legato. Beware, 
00, of breaking up the right hand arpeg- 
gios at the second group. Further on, at 
48, the jumps of broken octaves demand 
much care. But this right-hand passage, 
from 44 to 56, is so brilliant and effective 
that no one can grudge the labor that has 
‘to be bestowed on it. Two more striking 
phrases bring the exposition to an end, 
vith just a hint of the opening, for fear it 
hould have become forgotten in the long 
ries of subjects. All these require the 
broadest contrasts of tone and style of 
vhich you are capable. In playing this 
portion, I like to think of a collection of 
portraits of athletes. 


The Dovetailed Fragments 


j T IS VERY interesting to note how ap- 
* parently mechanical fragments out of 

€ various subjects are taken and _ fitted 
gether and how triumphant is the result. 
‘The principal subject recedes into the 
background, becoming a mere suggestion 

or the flourishes which separate the ca- 
“nonic imitations founded on the scale figure 
). When this has been repeated thrice 
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Part V 


the right-hand flourish takes the lead for 
awhile and the left accompanies. Since one 
would naturally use the pedal to each 
measure, there was not much point in writ- 
ing each quarter-note separately; but it 
Was meant to imply an abnormally heavy 
bass. After 14 measures of this the left 
hand resumes the offensive by converting 
the scale figure into a new subject in the 
bass. Three repetitions of this, murmur- 
ing more and more softly, bring him to his 
real objective, a low F, the dominant of the 
original key. This reached, a gradual re- 
vival takes place, while the harmony “stays 
put” on a chord of dominant 7th for nearly 
twelve measures (not to mention a pause) 
which makes it quite a relief when the 
original subject reappears. Having so bom- 
barded us with subjects in the exposition, 
the composer felt that any further matter 
in the way of a Coda was not wanted and 
so made his recapitulation act simply up to 
its name down to the last emphatic cadence, 
as if to say, “That’s that!” 

The next movement, marked Adagio con 
molt’ espressione, is in 9/8 time, so we have 
to bethink us which is the unit of beat 
which is to be Adagio. As a matter of fact 
it is the dotted quarter-note; but I don’t 
know how you are to tell. The quiet ac- 
companiment chords were carefully sur- 
mounted by dots and slurs, indicating 
messo-staccato touch, but surely they can 
enly be played one way The pp mark was 
suheient, the melody above demanding nec- 
essarily to be the prominent feature. I 
have noticed a common fault with en- 
gravers is to substitute appoggiaturas for 
accacciatiras in these and similar places, 
the tiny difference of the stroke through the 
tail rendering the error one easy to be 
overlooked. The player would not be likely 
to be misled here (first three measures), 
the character of the ornament being so obvi- 
ous. The trills in 8 and 10 begin, as usual, 
with their upper notes and are best made 
to consist of six notes to the eighth-note. 
To maintain the /egato in the second sub- 
ject, especially in the middle melody, the 
division of the notes between the hands had 
better be modified thus: 


The same at 21, taking only G with the 
right hand and all the rest with the left. 
At the end of measure 27, it is obvious that 
the middle Eb should go with the right 


hand. It is not so obvious that at 30 the 
bunch of grace-notes (grupetto) should 
come upon and not before the beat, thus 
turning the dotted quarter-note ito a 
group of four notes. At the latter part of 
33 the phrase in octaves is difficult unless 
you can adroitly slide the thumb and heip 
out with the fourth finger. If your stretch 
is very small you will be forced to let the 
left hand abandon its last two G’s of the 


-measure and come to your assistance, sus- 


taining the G’s meanwhile by means of the 
pedal, but you can see why this is unde- 
sirable. 

In the bit of duet, or imitation which 
follows, the right hand has the difficult task, 
thrice repeated, of making the waning ca- 
dence of one voice simultaneously with the 
starting of the second. Endeavor to endow 
them with a different quality of tone, if you 


can. The six sixteenth-notes then become 
(at 39) a figure of accompaniment in sex- 
tolets, murmuring along for quite a time, 
while a mournful scrap of melody wails out 
against the rippling flow. I must leave you 
to find out the few places where the left 
hand can save the right from using its 
thumb twice on successive notes. 

The second half of this movement pre- 
sents no fresh difficulties unless the cresc. 
at the end, culminating in a pp (the previous 
time it was only p) may be regarded as 
cone. This is a strangely sad and wistful 
piece, considering that it is in a major key. 

The Minuet which follows is graceful 
and placid in character. The figure which 
pervades it 


Ex,4 


seldom indulges in a chromatic note for 
the second of the four, but the avoidance 
of this in 6 was, I fear, because it would 
have looked so shocking to have written G2 
against the Gb of the left hand. Certainly 
it would have sounded better than Bb, and 
being merely a passing note, could have 
hurt nobody’s feelings. 

The triple trills which come in the. sec- 
ond half of this Minuet would be written 
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in the present day, enabling the player to 
get a very much better crescendo. It is 
curious that Beethoven never employed this 
devise, which Bach invented many years 
before and used with great effect. At the 
end he gives us—or rather, demands that 
we should give him—his favorite sudden 
piano. The Trio is an honest bit of left- 
hand work, and I would advise you to 
finger it for yourself, playing through the 
part alone, to discover what will best suit 
you. By the way, in fingering a passage 
do not overdo the thing. As a rule you 
merely want to mark any irregularity. 
Nearly every “edited” copy tends to be- 
wilder the eye by a mass of superfluous 
fingering. None at all is far better than 
too much. 


Using the Repeats 

F COURSE you must make all the re- 

peats and the Da Capo in this move- 
ment. | have heard more than one indif- 
ferent amateur complain that the final 
Kondo of this Sonata is dull and uninter- 
esting. Few are the pieces by Beethoven 
which deserve this reproach; what can it 
be in the work of the performer which 
fails to arouse interest? Lack of rhythmi- 
cal variety tends to dullness. Beethoven 1s 
always on his guard against this fault and 
substitutes other attractive features in un- 
expected places. Observe the long phrases 
of the subject. Hum the melody through 
and notice how taking breath at the end of 
the first and third measures would weaken 
it. Then a long run of three-and-a-half 
measures with a steady crescendo topped 
by a piano cadence! The second half of 
the tune is in octaves, demanding clever 
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sliding of the right-hand thumb and tse 
ot the fourth and fifth fingers for the 
upper notes. Keep a smooth, but quiet 
cass. The modulating subject wants ‘to 
scund vigorous and decisive in contrast. 
In 19 the trill occupies the first beat of the 
measure (you must count four eighth notes ) 
and the accent of “two” falls on the little 
B&, giving you an even run of four notes on 
this second beat. It would have been bet- 
ter to write it thus: 


Ex. 6 


& 


The new rhythm in the middle of 22 is 
apt.to cause bewilderment by reason of the 
cumbrous notation of the period. Nowa- 
days we should write: 


%& Ba, 


# Be, # 


leaving the sustaining of the notes to the 
pedal.. If you still fail to catch the 
accent set these words to it, “Never mind 
—pick it up!” and you will be:all right; 
but after three repetitions of this take care 
when the time relapses into simple eighth- 
notes again, that you do not go too fast. 
At 32 comes a flourishing passage for the 
right hand. If you find the downward skip 
at the commencement of every other meas- 
ure very awkward, you might pop in that 
second thirty-second note with the left- 
hand thumb, but this would have to be done 
very neatly and lightly. At 35 the com- 
poser evidently was forced to alter the 
position of his arpeggio because his instru- 
ment had no top notes 
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a TORR: 


Alter it if you like. Next there is an inter- 
esting bit of imitation to lead back to the 
main subject which it appears to seek to 
anticipate, the two hands grotesquely seem- 
ing to say, “I’d rather you went on with it” 
—"Far best if you went on with it’— 
“Nothing of the sort,,you must go on with 
it’—and so on. It would appear that Bee- 
thoven expected the player to make a five- 
note turn in 42 and 43, where he has 
marked a trill, but four or even three notes 
will be as much as most people can get into 
the space of one sixteenth-note. The pro- 
testing lower part at last leaves the work 
to the treble, who (like a nervous man 
making a speech) gets finely flurried over 
it. On no account divide up the final rush 
with which he plunges’ into the subject; it 
would quite spoil the effect. 

This subject is gone through without any 
modification, as the custom demands; ard 
the “middle subject” which follows, pre- 
sents the unusual feature of beginning like 
that at 18, only in Bb minor. After a mod- 
ulation to F minor this is followed by a 
bustling passage, which one longs to play 
with alternate hands, but which: one must 
not. Then we have a curious contraountal 
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treatment of the previous phrase, first in 
two parts, then in three, then with both 
hands in double-thirds. Notice in this ver- 
sion that the two eighth notes are slurred, 
where one would have expected to find 
them strongly accented, as they have 
hitherto always been. I suppose he thought 
a change was desirable, but it is not so 
effective in the new version. 

The second return home is managed in 
a quite different way. It aids smoothness 
if the middle Eb at 112 be taken with-the 
right hand; but the corresponding place at 
114 cannot be thus facilitated. Next we 
have all the first part of the movement 
recapitulated (with the dominant portion 
transposed, as usual) and then occurs a sort 
of premature entry of the subject in the up- 
per octave and in the sub-dominant. As if 
realizing its mistake it falters and finds its 
way cleverly back to the right place, but 
having drifted into triplets, makes the 
proper last entry a charming variation in 
that measure, the left hand meanwhile 
keeping placidly on with its accompaniment 
in twos. There is little trouble in fitting 
these two together until the octaves come 
(173). The triplets then being broken— 
that is, shorn of the first of each three— 
the bass must be felt to supply the gaps 
and the two hands must “beat as one,” as 
the poet says. The last two pages are by 
no means easy, especially for the left hand 
which has a strugglesome time with scales, 
while the right hand keeps trying to get 
back to the ‘‘middle subject.’ In the end 
both pay courteous compliments to one 
another; and “that’s that!” 
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Self-test Questions on Professor Corder’s 
Article 

1. What particular demands are made 
on the left hand in the first movement of 
Sonata, Op. 22. 

2. What “engraver’s fault” occurs in 
the “Adagio,’ and what distinction should 
be. made? 

3. How shall dullness be avoided 
the “Rondo?” 


in 


Measuring the Child 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


THE very young child should be able: 

1. To indicate the melody line. 

‘2. To discover certain scales that make 
up the runs or passages in their studies and 
pieces. 

3. To build a triad on each scale tone. 

4. To build a four-toned chord on each 
scale tone. 

5. To recognize chords of rest. 

6. To recognize chords of unrest. 

7. To determine by ear an octave, triad 
and four-toned chord. 

8. To recognize, by means of pre-key- 
board training, various instruments by their 
quality of tone. 

Note: The teacher should blindfold the 
pupil and have him listen very carefully 
to such instruments as the piano, guitar, 
violin, cornet, and so forth. 


The Creed of the Student of 
Music 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


As to the Art of Music: 
I believe in its educational power. 
I believe in its aesthetic power. 
I believe in its spiritual power. 
As to my teachers: 
I belieye in their knowledge. 
I believe in their judgment. 
I believe in their interest in me. 
As to myself: 
I believe in strict obedience to teaching, 
I believe in my power to learn. 
I believe in regular, faithful practice. 


Practical Hints on Memorizing 


By May Hamilton Helm 


Orten the best of pupils will, as they 
express it, get “rattled” in playing in pub- 
lic, but experienced teachers can always 
distinguish between mistakes made for the 
first time through nervousness and those 
ground in by incorrect repetitions. 

To avoid the latter, the most-important 
thing is to see to it that the first reading 
be a careful, thinking one. By many think- 
ing repetitions, habit will be formed. Repe- 
titions engrave bad as well as good 
“tracks,” however, so beware how the first 
track is formed. “Correct habits are nec- 
essary to establish accurate finger or man- 
ual operations. Correct mental habit comes 
first from» conscious mental direction 
practiced systematically and persistently 
until the mental direction becomes subcon- 
scious and therefore without appreciable 
mental effort.” This is taken from a well- 
known typewriter’s manual, but the princi- 
ples of habit-forming are the same for 
typewriter or piano. Every one knows that 
it is easier to form new habits than to 
break old ones. 

Four phases of memorizing are empha- 
sized in nearly all works on this subject: 
Visualizing mentally the printed page; 
gaining a thorough analytical knowledge 
of the music, of its harmony and musical 
form; acquiring a muscular sense of the 
passages ; and hearing the music played, as 
a sort of echo in the mind. 

The first is sometimes called the photo- 


graphic method. After a pupil photo- 
graphs the printed page of music on his 
mind, he is simply reading it, though the 
page be removed. This method of mem- 
orizing is inadequate for the musician’s or 
actor’s purpose. One cannot conceive of 
Sothern and Marlowe seeing the text of 
Hamlet, when. they present the play! 

The second method, the analytical, has 
its place in the process of memorizing, but 
a pupil might know all about the structure 
of a composition yet be unable to play it. 

Muscu ar memorization, the most popu- 
lar and least reliable, nevertheless has its 
use. The recommendation to remember 
by touch each key as pressed is useful in 
some instances. But it is unsafe to depend 
wholly on this sense. Too many pupils 
know by experience what it is to be “ost” 
in playing a piece they had memorized 
through the muscular sense and thought 
they knew perfectly. 

The best method is to listen for the 
sound of the piece, recurring faintly in the 
mind, However, neither is it safe to depend 
on this alone nor to think too far ahead. In 
reading aloud, when the eye travels faster 
than the tongue, it is hard to avoid making 
mistakes. So, in music, whether the printed 
page be seen or the music heard, it is dis- 
astrous to transfer the thoughts to a dis- 
tant passage. One musical idea should be- 
come firmly fixed before proceeding to the 
next. 


Musical 


Lollipops | 


(With Apologies to the Author of ‘‘Musical Laughs.’’) 


By Clyde Norwood 


A FRIEND of mine, a native of good old 
Hamburg, Germany, is sometimes reminis- 
cent over some scenes of her childhood. 
She and her brothers and sisters seem to 
have been a favored group of youngsters. 
In their home was a true love for music, 
a really musical atmosphere. The mother 
had a beautiful voice and had sung much 
in public. The father was a liberal patron 
of music. One of his duties was to escort 
artists to the podium at concerts and re- 
citals. This required his presence at the 
best concerts, and naturally his charming 
wife accompanied him, often with the 
children. 

In the city of Hamburg, in those days, 
each symphony concert was preceded by a 
public rehearsal for which tickets were 
sold and a considerable audience assem- 
bled. On a certain occasion, during the 
reign of Hans von Bilow as conductor of 
the symphony, this little incident occurred. 

In the audience sat Mme. Amalie 
Joachim, wife of the famous violinist, her- 
self one of the most distinguished lieder 
singers in Germany. Those who have 
heard Mme. Joachim in recital remember 
her queenly bearing and dignified manner. 
But the singer had a fund of humor be- 
hind her serious mien and dearly loved a 
good joke. During the concert, in the 
softest part of the music, a few short yelps 
were heard. Bilow scowled prodigiously, 
and everybody looked at everybody else. 
All seemed perfectly innocent. Only a few 
favored ones knew the sounds came from 
Mme. Joachim’s tiny pet dog, which she 
had concealed in her large muff and had 
pinched at the opportune moment. 

My friend’s father, as a lover of music, 
was partial to the song of the nightingale, 
and used to attract many of these birds to 
his garden by feeding them a particular 
food they liked. Julius Stockhausen, the 
eminent baritone and singing master, who 
was a frequent visitor in this musical 
household, had a peculiar birdlike whistle, 


which he used to attract the nightingales. 
He would begin to whistle far down. the 
street. The birds would hear and follow 
him, till he came to the garden. There he 
would stay and whistle to them, while they 
would sing as if to split their little throats. 

One of the most precious memories of 
my friend is of Jenny Lind’s party for 
the children. While visiting in this Ham- 
burg home, its hostess arranged a chil- 
dren’s party for Jenny Lind who had 
promised to sing to them. Some two dozen 
children from. families of friends had 
been invited. 

It was a great day for the dear children. 
They came dressed in their prettiest, 
daintiest clothes, with hair in curls or 
neatly braided, and faces shining with ex- 
pectancy. At the right moment they 
marched into the large music saal, and 
stood in a semi-circle to greet the singer 
as she entered and walked to the piano. 
She carried in her arms a wonderful wax 
doll that could walk and talk and was 
almost as big as a real child. She had 
brought it all the way from England to 
show to them. 

And then she put down the wonderful 
doll and began to sing. It was Taubert’s 
Kinder Lieder (Children’s Songs) that. she 
sang. It is said no one ever before—or 
since—could sing these songs like Jenny 
Lind. There were the Little Drummer, the 
Bienchen zwn, sum, sum, and all the rest 
of the lovely things, one after another. 

And after she had finished, the children 
filed past the great singer, to shake her 
hand, and thank her for it all. And she 
had a pretty and kind word for each of 
them. 

After that there were dainty things to 
eat, and a little merry making. But the 
memory of that singing by the gracious 
artist, and the lovely songs which are so 
seldom heard nowadays always remained 
with the children, and with their elders 
who were present, as a vital possession. 
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Forgotten Foundations of E 
Music rs 


By W. Francis Gates : 


sic of to-day only by acquiring a fair 


.amount of knowledge of the music of the 


past. That is one good reason why stu- 
dents of music should study the history of 
the art. 

But beyond students there is the gene 
eral musical public which gets its musical 
knowledge only. from what it hears and 
which never sees the inside of a “History 
of Music.” That this public may realize 
the road along which music has travelled 


it is well to present in concerts occasion- 


ally works of Haydn, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Bach, and others of by-gone days. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
these men themselves were the flowering 
of centuries. Every composer’s work is 
founded on that which preceded his. 
Without this foundation it is ont a bit 
of chaos. 

For instance, Bach was a monurtaae 
genius; but Bach was a development, a_ 
summary and an extension of his times. 
The same may be said of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. 
there were many lesser lights whose work 
had a bearing on what followed though 
the period was less than a century. The 
lesser men gather together the materials; 
the greater men use them. 


Works of men who helped, though pos-’ 


q 


ONE CAN enjoy and understand the mu- 


Between Bach and Beethoven 


sibly in a somewhat obscure way, to make 


musical history, were represented recently 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, - 
under Bruno Walter, in the performance 
of a symphony by Johann Christian Bach, 


the eleventh son of Sebastian Bach. This 
son of an illustrious father, was called 


“the Milanese Bach,” because he went to 


Milan, in 1754, was a pupil of Padre Mar- 


tini and was organist of the Milan Cathe- 
dral for two years. He lived in an atmos- 
phere entirely different from that of his 
early German home, the latter being one of 
counterpoint, the former of melody. Con- 
sequently, he absorbed something of the 
Italian style which gave his symphony 
more of joy and less of austerity. He 
even wrote operas in the Italian style. One 
may well imagine with what feelings : 
father might have heard them! 

Johann Sebastian Bach and his twenty- 
two children furnish not merely an in- 
teresting page in musical history, but sey- 
eral significant chapters, where it is good 
to linger. 
known Bach is an example of what can 
be resurrected from the past to point to 
the foundations of the present status . 
art. 

It is well to hear a bit of “foundatifil 
music” once in a while just to extend the ~ 
knowledge of the structure of art and the | 
appreciation of those many smaller men 
who in time evolved from their mass other 
men: of. towering genius. However, one 
might enjoy looking at the foundations of — 
the pyramids but not care to descend 
therein every week. 


- 
as 
he 
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The Poorly Paid Schubert 


Hundreds of Schubert’s song manus 
scripts were sold by him to publishers for 
twenty-five cents apiece. It is estimated 
that at no time in his life did his income 
exceed about $500.00 a year. 


pathetic official inventory of all Schubert's | 


worldly goods at the time of his death 

Three dress coats, three walking coat: 
ten pairs of old trousers, nine waistcoats, 
one hat, five pairs’ of shoes, three pai 
of boots, four shirts, nine neckties, n 
handkerchiefs, thirteen pairs of socks, ot 
towel, one sheet, one mattress, one bolster 
one quilt, a quantity of old music. Vale 
of all, i shillings ($12.50). 


The recent concert of this little- 
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_ Minor Scales—The Pipe Organ 


(1) I find it very difficult to teach pu- 
s between the ages of nine and twelve 
> minor scales. They have no trouble 
th the major scales, which I teach by 
yachords, and they finger them nicely. 
though I have explained many times as 
refully as possible the relation of a 
nor scale to its major, it seems very 
rd for them to understand, and it is 
nost impossible for them to remember 
2 fingering. Please give me some sug- 
s3tions as to the formation of the minor 
de and its fingering that may prove 
Ipful. 

(2) I am planning to take up the study 
the pipe organ soon. Will you suggest 
text-book that will give me the neces- 
‘y introductory information regarding 
2 organ, something of its construction, 
2 different stops, pedal and so forth? 

MRS. H. W. 


) The minor scales are always some- 
r of a problem for young pupils, and 
Id therefore be taken up very slowly 
2 easier ones first—in the order A, E, 
), G, C and F. All these are fingered 
tly like the majors which begin on 
same keynote. 

should teach first the harmonic minor. 
r explaining the signature relation be- 
n the major and minor modes—C ma- 
ind A minor, G major and E minor, 
so forth—you may let the pupil begin 
1e minor tonic and follow the signa- 
implicitly, adding, however, a sharp 
he seventh tone. 

) The standard book for the infor- 
m you want is Stainer’s Organ 
er. This book also furnishes a series 
aluable exercises which extend from 
eginning to a considerable degree of 
acement. 


Replenishing Ideas 


teacher who gives an average of forty 
ns per week, says: 


am very glad, indeed to be so busy; 
/ I get rather blue and discouraged at 
ies, and want to ask you if it isn’t wise 
a teacher frequently to take up a 
Tse of study and get new ideas in 
ching. I have always had a dread of 
ting into a rut in my work. I am too 
iy to study during the winter, but could 
@ a summer course. 

\nother question : Do you think it wise 
a teacher to take all grades in piano. 
is it better to specialize in either be- 
ning or advanced work? Ager 


ere is always the danger of running 
f one continually pours out informa- 
to pupils and does not refill the 
er. Even during the busiest season 
hhould manage to save some time for 
mprovement. Make out a list of 
s to keep up or learn, and devote at 
fifteen minutes per day to systematic 
upon two of them. Also, have a 
on music or a kindred subject con- 
lly at hand, and read an equal time 
day, taking note of important items. 
immer courses are now the salvation 
‘any teachers like yourself, and are 
at private camps or institutions, also 
ny of the colleges. I strongly advise 
taking such courses, not only in piano 
ing, but also in music theory, his- 
and so forth. Much of the benefit of 
Courses, too, comes from the inter- 
se of ideas with fellow students. 


2 
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Questions Answered Department. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertainiag to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


I believe that it is more inspiring as a 
rule to take all grades of pupils, as the op- 
portunity occurs. True, this is an age of 
specialization; but, carried too far, such 
limited fields are apt to narrow one’s 
vision. 


Key-Signatures 


Miss M. K, M. sends the following sug- 
gestions as to how the key-signatures 
should be taught: 


Your correspondent in the February 
issue on “Hxamination Questions,” gives 
a rule for telling a key-signature which, 
to my mind, is not as absolutely certain 
as the one I use, 

In sharps the key-signature is one half- 
step higher than the last sharp. In flats 
the key has the same name as tbe next 
to the last flat. I have a fancy that it is 
more logical to establish the key from the 
beginning, rather than the end of a com- 
position. 


My pupils are taught to write all their 
major and minor scales, and never to 
play them “from a book.” 


Perhaps the surest way to determine the 
key of a given piece is to examine both 
the beginning and the ending chords. 
Sometimes the beginning is vague as to 
the exact key; in which case the final 
chords must settle the question. A’n in- 
stance of this kind may be found in Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, first move- 
ment, where the key is not fully estab- 
lished until the eighth measure. 


Careless Fingering 


What can I do to correct a pupil 
twelve years old whose fingers break 
in at the last joint? She is large for 
her age, and her hands are abnormal 
in that she seems unable to control 
them well enough to keep the fingers 
from bending. She is a new pupil, 
and I cannot seem to impress upon 
her the importance of logical finger- 
ing, of which she is in great need. 
No matter how easy a piece is, or 
how completely the fingering is 
marked, she never fingers it right, 
but puts her thumb on black keys 
when she should not and starts to 
finger any run at all 1--2-3-4-5, and 
so forth. What shall I do to cor- 
rect these faults?—H. W., Jr. 


Have your pupil practice five-finger ex- 
ercises in “scratch” position—that is, with 
the fingers held firmly curved, as though 
she were going to scratch someone. As 
she grows older and her fingers become 
less flabby, the problem should be sim- 
plified. 

Probably she has never been taught to 
notice the finger numbers, and to connect 
them with the proper motions. So you 
should do everything possible to compel 
such attention. Here, as usual, slow prac- 
tice is the chief panacea. When she be- 
gins on new material—a study or piece— 
have her practice for some time with each 
hand by ‘itself, and require her to name 
each finger-number out loud before she 
plays the corresponding note. At the les- 
son, if a mistake in fingering occurs, let 
her draw a ring around the finger-number 
with a blue pencil. 

Another helpful device is to have her 
write in the fingering wherever possible. 
Let her supply the fingering for notes 
where the numbers are not written down, 
and also for repeated passages where it 
is omitted. Occasionally choose a simple 
piece which has but little fingering marked 
and let her finger it according to her own 
judgment. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


Staccato Octaves 


How should a pupil be taught to 
play staceato octaves? According to 
Dr. Mason, Touch and Technic, Vol. 
1, Sections 33 and 34, they should 
be played with the free-hand touch, 
moving from the wrist, but with the 
forearm moving slightly at the same 
time. Nevertheless in Vol. IV, Sec- 
tion 1, Dr. Mason says, ‘“‘The proper 
octave touch is that of the ‘Up-arm,’ 
described in Vol. 1, Sections 30-34.” 
Which of these two methods is the 
more generally used in the principal 
training colleges and for examination 
work in general? INQUIRER 


There is no discrepancy in the two state- 
ments quoted, since each of them involves 
a slight upward throw or jerk of the fore- 
arm, which, if the hand be kept properly 
loose at the wrist, results in’ a sort of 
“flop” of the hand upon the keys. This is 
a variety of the “hand touch;” often de- 
scribed in these columns, and is the proper 
method of playing staccato octaves. Ob- 
serve that the hand is not ‘pulled back- 
ward,” but is thrown slightly upward from 
the wrist. 

This method of playing staccato is, I 
believe, the one most often used by modern 
teachers, and should therefore pass muster 
in examinations. 


Forearm Rotation 


With reference to your answer to 
“Technic for Beginners’ in THE 
Hrupp for May, 1925, you advise a 
close-finger position and forearm ro- 
tation for a brilliant technic. 

I am studying with a teacher who 
uses this method of forearm rota- 
tion, and I find that it has enabled 
me to play relaxed (I had played 
with stiffened muscles for years), 
but my fingers do not seem to gain 
strength. How can I remedy this? 

R. M. 8. 


Most of the modern teachers employ 
to a greater or less extent the principle 
of forearm rotation, which has been es- 
pecially stressed, however, by Tobias Mat- 
thay. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
ability properly to relax the muscles. 
But it must be remembered that such re- 
laxation does not mean a generally flabby 
condition in which the hands merely flap 


about the keys. While the shoulder muscles . 


are relaxed, for instance, the biceps muscle 
of the upper arm is constantly called up- 
on to hold up the forearm; and while 
the wrist muscles are kept plastic, the 
fingers should retain the necessary firm- 
ness to attack the keys with confidence. 

Probably your trouble is not so much 
that your fingers are weak as that your 
muscular force and arm-weight are not 
properly directed over and into the keys. 
The throw of the hand from, the wrist, 
the weight of the forearm arid full arm, 
and _ the force arising from forearm rotation 
may all be utilized as needed. to drive the 
keys down. It is only as these various 
factors are concentrated upon the key that 
tone-power is secured. Consequently, any 
motions such as jerking the hand awav 
from the keyboard or throwing the arm 
into the air are worse than wasted. 

Concentrate your force directly upon the 
key, therefore, and you should soon acquire 
the desired amount and control of tonal 
strength. 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


An Advanced Student 


I have finished all of Czerny's Books, 
Cramer’s Studies, The Sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Ca- 
priccioso, Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
and so forth. I started taking lessons at 
twenty-one and finished this work in two 
and a half years. I practice from three 
to five hours a day, but cannot memorize 
any of these pieces. 

Can you tell me what grade I am in? 

MRS. L. D. 


The pieces you mention are well within 
the eighth grade, so that this grade evi- 
dently represents your advanced work. 

Complete mastery of a piece, however, 
involves committing it to memory; so you 
should cultivate this side of your piano 
education. Take a short and somewhat 
easy piece, and begin by memorizing very 
short passages—say four or eight meas- 
ures—making this work an important item 
in your daily practice. Remember that, to 
be of any value, memory work should in- 
volve absolute accuracy as to notes, finger- 
ing, rhythm and technic. Herein, indeed, 
is its chief importance; since it involves 
absolute finish as to details. 


A Promising Pupil 

I have a boy pupil, sixteen years 
of age, who has been studying for 
eight years. He seems to possess re- 
markable talent, has boundless en- 
thusiasm and ambition, and is very 
industrious. He plays such com- 
positions as the Chopin Polonaise, 
Op. 53, and the Grieg Concerto 
beautifully. He wants to become 
a virtuoso. Should I encourage him 
in this idea or not, and if so, would 
it be best for him to go to a college 
for a few years, taking a music 
course and also broadening his gen- 
eral education, or shoyld he go im- 
mediately to a first-class conserva- 
tory? I have told him that the con- 
cert field is much overcrowded, but 
all negative advice seems to increase 
rather than decrease his determina- 
tion to become a concert pianist. 

We L..Ce 


If the boy is a good general student and 
is getting the requisite preparation, I 
should advise his going to college and ob- 
taining his academic degree, if possible, 
even if this course entails the neglect of 
his music to some extent. For the career 
of a virtuoso is a vague and uncertain one, 
while a solid educational background will 
enable him to take a high stand as a 
teacher, whether he succeeds in the concert 
field or not. There is a growing demand 
for musicians of broad culture; and T 
should endeavor to turn his ambition 
toward this end, rather than toward the 
career of a mere expert player. 

But if this advice doesn’t work, encour- 
age him to carry out his own plans, for 
such “boundless enthusiasm” sometimes 
levels mountains! 
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IN THE ORGAN-LOPT WITH 
FRANCK 


Cesar FRANcK, long organist at the 
church of Sainte-Clotilde in Paris, used to 
improvise for his pupils, among whom was 
Vincent D’Indy. D’Indy gives a touching 
account of these experiences in his biogra- 
phy of the composer of The Beatitudes 
and the Symphony in D Minor. 

“Here in the dusk of the organ loft of 
which I can never think without emotion,” 
says D'Indy, “he spent the best part of his 
life. Here he came every Sunday and 
feast-day—and, toward the end of his life, 
every Friday morning, too—fanning the 
fire of his genius by pouring out his 
spirit in wonderful improvisations which 
were often far more lofty in thought than 
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many skilfully elaborated compositions ; 
and here, too, he assuredly foresaw and 
conceived the sublime melodies which 


afterwards formed the groundwork of Phe 
Beatitudes. 

“Ah! We know it well, we who were 
his pupils, the way up to that thrice-blessed 
organ-loft—a way as steep and difficult as 
that which the Gospel tells us leads to 
Paradise. First, having climbed the dark, 
spiral staircase, lit by an occasional loop- 
hole, we came suddenly face to face with 
a kind of antediluvian monster, a compli- 
cated bony structure, breathing heavily and 
irregularly, which on closer examination 
proved to be the vital portion of the organ, 
worked by a vigorous pair of bellows. Next 
we had to ascend a few narrow steps in 
the pitch-darkness, a fatal ordeal to high 
hats, and the cause of many a slip to the 
uninitiated. Opening the uarrow  janua 
‘caeli, we found ourselves suspended as it 
were midway between the pavement and 
the vaulted roof of the church, and the 
next moment all was forgotten in the con- 
templation of that rapt profile, and the 
intellectual brow from which seemed to 
flow without any effort a stream of in- 
spired melody and subtle, exquisite har- 
monies which lingered a moment among 
the pillars of the nave before they ascended 
and died away in the vaulted heights of 
the roof.” 


I find that, iv'art, people are so apt to 
enthuse over that which they do not wn- 
derstand.—Sir LAnpon Ronan. 


HOW TO PLAY BACH 


Tenry T., Finck in “Suecess in Music” 
quotes some hints by Hans yon Bulow, cne 
of the greatest of all pianists, on the art 
of practicing Bach: 

““T play—that is, 


practice—daily seven 


hours, the first of which is’ invariably 
devoted to the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” 


Regarding the performance of a Bach 
prelude, he said to a pupil: “ ‘Do not ac- 
cent regularly the first and third beat, but 
accent the changes in the harmony. 

“Accents must not be used to excess 
else they lose their effect. ' If we under- 
score every word we emphasize none. 

““Make pauses for breathing. 

““At the close of a Bach prelude we 
must retard only when there is an accum- 
ulation of harmonies....... 

““Do not play too fast. You must bring 
out the harmonic and melodic beauties, and 
you cannot do that if yeu treat the piano 
like a sewing-machine. 

““Always play Bach’s 
out their ornaments. 

“*You must study Bach’s cantatas; his 
declamation is wonderful; he blended word 
with tone as no one after him did except 
Wagner. 

“*You must learn to know Bach as a 
writer for the yoice in order to appreciate 
his instrumental works and to play them 
correctly on the piano. Bach is above all 
things a melodist.’” 


pieces first with- 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting | 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF AS A “SEA-DOG’” 


Ir is difficult to remember that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was originally a naval officer 
and conducted his first symphony in naval 
uniform, yet according to Rosa Newmarch 
in her book on “Russian Opera,” the future 
composer of the sea-voyage in “Scheher- 
ezade”’ profited by his experience however 
distasteful it may have been. 

“The following letter, written to Cui 
during his first cruise on the Almas, 
reveals nothing of the cheery optimism of 
a true ‘sea-dog,’” says Rosa Newmarch; 
“but it does reveal the germ of Sadko and 
of much finely descriptive work in his 
later music, 

““What a thing to be thankful for is 


the naval profession, he writes; ‘how 
glorious, how agreeable, how’ elevating! 


Picture yourself sailing across the North 
Sea. The sky is grey, murky and colorless; 
the wind screeches through the’ rigging; 
the ship pitches so you can hardly keep 


your legs; you are constantly besprinkled 
with spray and sometimes washed from 
head to foot by.a wave; you feel chilly and 
rather sick, Oh, a sailor’s life is really 
jolly Y 

“But if his profession did not benefit 
greatly by his services, his art certainly 
gained something by his profession. It is 
this actual contact with nature, choral in 
moments of stress and violence, as well as 
in her milder rhythmic moods, that we 
hear in Sadko the orchestral fantasia, and 
in Sadko the opera. We feel the weight 
of the wind against our bodies and the 
sting of the brine on our faces. We are 
left buffeted and breathless by the elemen- 
tal fury of the storm when the Sea-King 
dances with almost savage vigor to the 
sound of Sadko’s gusslee, or by the 
violent realism of the shipwreck in ‘Sche- 
herezade.’ ” 


PADEREWSKI, THE STATESMAN 


Recent Polish history reminds us once 
more of the great part played by Pader- 
ewski who gave up piano playing to be- 
come the premier of Poland after the war. 
His ability as a statesman. is interestingly 
discussed in “My Musical Life” by Walter 
Damrosch. 

“People,” says Mr. Dam*rosch, “do not 
realize that he was, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, preparing himself for just this 
opportunity all his life. He had always 
dreamed of a united and independent Po- 
land. He knew the history of his people, 
their strength, and their weakness, It is 
said that one day he played before the 
Czar, who, congratulating him, expressed 
his pleasure that a ‘Russian’ should have 
achieved such eminence in his art. Pader- 
ewski answered: ‘I am a Pole, your Maj- 
esty,’ and, needless to say, was never again 
invited to play in Russia. His mind is 
one of the most extraordinary I have ever 
come in contact with. All the world 


knows what he has achieved in music—his 
inspired interpretations, his prodigious 
memory, and the subtle range of colors 
of his musical’ palette, but not so many 
know of his interest in literature, philos- 
ophy, and history; and it took the Great 
War to demonstrate that as orator and 
statesman he ranks as high as musician. 
I heard him make a speech on Poland 
during the Exposition in San Francisco 
in 1915 before an audience of ten thousand, 
in which he gavé so eloquent a survey of 
Poland’s history and of her needs and 
rights as: to rouse the people to a frenzy 
of enthusiasm... . I believe that Colonel 
House pronounced him to be the greatest 
statesman of the Conference; and it was 
only the cynical Clemenceau who said to 
him: ‘M. Paderewski, you were the great- 
est pianist in the world and you haye 
chosen to descend to our level. What a 
pity ! >» 


WHITEMAN’S ORCHESTRA 


“CoME on, boys! Give it a lick! What 
do you think you are—a symphony orches- 
tra or something ?” 

With these inspiring words Henry Os- 
borne Osgood commences an entertaining 
article on “The Anatomy of Jazz” in a re- 
cent issue of “The American Mercury” in 
which the new art of jazz is described with 
musicianly skill. 

He continues: “Past midnight, on the 
bare stage of the Garrick Theatre, lighted 
by one glaring white bulb high up in the 
flies, Paul Whiteman, in sweater and felt 
hat, throned on an old wooden chair 
cormerwise upon a prop platform from 
‘Arms and the Man,’ faced thirty-odd play- 
ers, a motley crowd whose temperaments 
and temperatures ranged: from sport shirts 
with neither coats nor vests over them 
through conventional white shirt-sleeves to 


business suits, sweaters and even over- 
coats. 

“As I sat bundled up out in the cald 
auditorium listening to the rehearsal of 
that extraordinary first operatic experiment 
in jazz, George Gershwin’s one-act sketch, 
‘One Hundred» and Thirty-fifth Street,’ 
I imagined to myself the surprise and, I 
am sure, the joy that even so recent a 
master of orchestration as Nicolas Andrci- 
vitch Rimsky-Korsakoff, who died less 
than fourteen years ago, would have expe- 
rienced could he have dropped in and taken 
a seat beside me. 

e Peculiar is the right word for that 
orchestra, particularly from old Nicolas’ 
standpoint. Fifteen years ago it was not 
dreamed of; ten years ago it was an 
infant; only two years ago was it brought 
to its present stage of development, and 
it will keep on pene and growing.” 


“With an apt pupil, the pure technic 
foundation principles can be acquired in 
a few weeks. Developing these principles 


te a high state ee virtuosity is the work 
of time and depends on the aim and talent 
of the student.”—Henry Hoven Huss. 


‘he composed the music and rehea 


“my fault was in expression, or a ¢ 


IN THE DAYS OF “IOLAN 


Tue revival of the Gilbert and 
opera, “Iolanthe” in New York p 
a somewhat lengthy article in t 
York Tribune relating the curio 
of fortune suffered by the comfy 
the time he wrote its lovely musi 
are the abbreviated facts: 3 

On June 1, 1882, Sullivan’s mot 
and the composer was heart-brok 


opera. But this was not all. ‘ 
miere of Jolanthe occurred on 
1882. As Sullivan was on his way 
playhouse he purchased a late ed 
an afternoon paper. In it was d 
the disastrous failure of the, bro 
firm.....with which were, deposi 
furs ” 

Yet with never a word of his 
tune, Sullivan took his place on t 
ductor’s stand, tapped his baton 
music desk, and Jolanthe was on 
his seemingly inspired leadership 
progressed along ever-mounting 
enthusiasm.” 

Following the success of this p 
Gilbert and Sullivan, greatly dat 
vited Gladstone to witness a p 
Tolanthe is of course a caustic 
the House of Lords. Gladstone | 
qualities but a sense of humor \ 
the most prominent of these. It we 
he might frown upon the quips and 
of the Lord Chancellor. Howey 
great man was pleased. He Not o 
a cordial letter of appreciation, bu 
days later Sullivan, the compose 
“Sir? Arthur Sullivan. Thus J] 
conceived in grief, produced in 
disaster, was for its composer 
dation stone of revived fame and 


“Tt may be set down as a 
I think, that a dramatic work 
has, or nearly so, all the su 
it deserves with the public.’— 
(writing of the failure of | 


Sappho). 


LESSONS BY BEETHOY. 


“To THE acrobats of the key-bo 
abounded in his day,” says Henry 
m Success in Music, “Beethoven 
contemptuously to pianists ‘who 
and down the keyboard with pa: 
which they have exercised them 
putsch, putsch, putsch; what d 
mean? Nothing....As a rule, in 
of these gentlemen, all reason an 
are generally lost in the ipa 
their fingers.’ 

“Regarding Beethoven's m 
teaching, Riis says: ‘When I m 
take in a passage, or struck wrong] 
or leaps which he often wanted 
emphasized, he seldom said anything 


or in the character of the piece, h 
angry, because, as he said, the fort 
accidental, while the latter showe 
of knowledge, feeling or attentio 
himself very often made mistakes 
former kind, even when playing 
“To Czerny who was instructi 
nephew Beethoven wrote: ‘With re 
his playing, I beg you, if once he | 
the right fingering and plays i 
time with notes fairly correct, th 
pull him up about the rendering; 
he is arrived at that stage, don’t” 
stop for the sake of smail fa 
point them out to him when he has 
the piece through. Although I ha 
little in the way of teaching, I ha 
adopted this plan; it soon forms 
which, after all, is one of the f 
of art, and it gives less he 
master and pupil.’” 
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‘ . Part II 


FOREWORD 


=_- , 

- The various signals to be used by the drum major have never been fully covered by 
he training regulations issued by the United States miiitary authorities. These are 
wore a matter of tradition than of printcd regulation and, as might be expected, have 

en subjected to extremely varied interpretations at the hands of individual drum majors 

both army and civilian bands. Baccpt where noted, all signals conform to drill and 
raining regulations as issued by the government or to those accepted as traditional by 
asters throughout the service. The following additional points should be kept 
amind: 


. The drawings (with a few exceptions) show the drum major as the band members see 
. they being the ones to interpret his signals. 


. All drawings (with a few exceptions) show the drum major in the position of giving 
the preparatory command, the arrows showing the motion during the brief interval 
_ serving as “warning” and dotted lines the command of exccution. 


How to be a Drum Major 


The Second of a Series of Two Articles on the Drum Mojor in the Military Band 
By J. BEACH CRAGUN, A.B., MUS.B. 


Mr. Cragun, @ graduate of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and of Columbia School of Music, 
Chicago, is a trained writer and instructor as 
well as an experienced bandmaster. He was for 
nine years instructor in music at the University 
of Chicago and is now the head of the Cragun 
School of Music, Chicago, a school specializing 
in band, and orchestra training. He is well 
known as a composer, his published works in- 
cluding a four volume method for sarophone, the 
first published concerto for that instrument, and 
many recital piece’ in the smaller forms. 


The military band is one of the fields in which 
Mr, Cragun may be recognized as an authority. 
Following are some of the bands of which he is 
or has been bandmaster: Oberlin College, Spear- 
fish (8. D.) State Normal, North Central Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, 122nd Field Artillery, 
12ith Ficld Artillery, Mountjoie Commandery, 
Englewood Commandery, Bloom Township. High 


F, ‘The signal commands are arranged roughly in the order of their probable appearance 


_in taking out a band for a parade. 


4‘ 
+ 


ll, “BAND—HALT” 


OS command is often given verbally, 
in addition to its frequent use with the 
aton. When the baton signal is used, hold 
1@ preparatory command for an interval 
afficient to insure that the rear rank of the 
and have seen and understood the order. 
fter the command of execution, the bands- 
ien execute two more movements: 1, one 
yore step forward, and 2, the other foot 
either left or right) is brought smartly 
ito the position of standing at attention. 
Do not attempt to give the command 
and—Halt simultaneously with the com- 
and Cease Playing. This is possible; 
ut it is much better to stop the forward 
togress of the band, then the playing, 
t vice versa, with separate commands. 
A clean-cut execution of the command 
and—Halt is one of the most diffi- 
ult things to teach the amateur band, 
specially if executed while the band is 
laying. Some will invariably stop play- 
g with the halt in forward progress or 
‘ill straggle on a few steps after the re- 
wainder of the band has halted. 

‘This suggests mention of the element of 
ersonality. The successful drum major 
wust be an inspiring leader and drill mas- 
. His personality must win discipline 
ad codperation. Whether marching or 
anding at attention, his players give evi- 
eice that they have been taught that it 
La “full time job” to watch at the same 
me rank, file, music, position, spacing 
ad the signals of the drum major. 


LS ae ». parlor 
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4 F 11. BAND—HALT 


v 4 
Stbaratery command: Sometimes ver- 
ee votes With the baton as illus- 


‘Interval of warning: 
sconds to the motion 
rrows, 


Give about 1% 
shown in the 


Command of execution: The arm mo- 
comes smartly to a dead stop in the 
tion shown in dotted lines. 


12. “RIGHT OBLIQUE—MARCH” 
ee already has been called 


to the fact that in all changes in the 
direction of the movement of the band, the 
staff points out the new direction when 
held in. the position of issuing the prepara- 
tory command. In Right Oblique—March, 
the staff, held high that back ranks may 
see, po:nts out the new direction at an 
angle of 45 degrees incline to the right 
of the old line of forward progress. 

Only the front rank turns at once in the 
new direction. The other ranks continue 
the old line of forward progress till they 
come to the point at which, the first rank 
pivoted, when each executes a_ similar 
movement. 

The drum major may or may not find it 
necessary or helpful to face the band dur- 
ing the execution of Right Oblique— 
March. The larger the band the more 
necessary it will be found that he do so. 
In case of doubt, facing his band is cer- 
tainly the only position from which he 
can help straighten out alignment and 
spacing. And it is a well-trained band, 
indeed, whose players do not need help in 
these matters, especially if this command 
be executed while the band is playing. 

As advised under Column  Right— 
March, the drum major should hold back 
somewhat the forward progress of the 
band till the last rank has executed the 
command, when, and only when, he again 
faces forward and resumes the regulation 
30-inch pace. 


12. 


RIGHT OBLIQUE—MARCH 


Preparatory command: Hold the baton 
high, that all may see it, pointing in the 
new direction. 

Interval of Warning: Give about 1% 
seconds to the motion shown in the 
arrows. 


Command of execution: The arm mo- 
tion comes smartly to a dead stop in 
the position shown in dotted lines. 


School and Chicago Heights Blementary Schools. 
—EDITOoR’s 


Norr. 


3. “LEFT OBLIQUE—MARCH” 


HERE the staff points out the new 
direction at an angle of 45 degrees 
incline to the left of the old line of for- 
ward progress. 

Excepting only the matter of direction, 
the execution of this command is identical 
with that of Right Oblique—March. These 
two. commands will be used, mostly, in 
maneuvering the band into some certain 
position of importance or convenierice. 

A special and practical word to the 
would-be drum major—several matters have 
been discussed above as being difficult for 
the band. Here is a matter of practical 
procedure that must be studied out with 
care by every successful drum major. The 
preparatory command position of the baton 
must be held long enough to enable the 
order to “percolate” back to the rear of 
the band. The momentary flash of a sig- 
nal will not suffice. It has already been 
stated that, in the opinion of the author, 
each preparatory command should be held 
from four to seven seconds (see 7. For- 
ward March). This interval should be 
lengthened, possibly, in the case of a large 
band playing, at the time of the issuing of 
such a command as Left Oblique—March. 
Devote no small amount of study and ex- 
periment to this matter. 

The use of the whistle is again a matter 
of option. In the small band of sixteen to 
twenty-five players, it need not be used. In 
bands between twenty-six and fifty, its use 
is recommended. Still larger bands will 
find it indispensable. 


i353. LEFT OBLIQ@UE—-MARCH 
Preparatory command: Hold the baton 
high, that all may see it, pointing in the 
new direction. 
Interval of Warning: Give about 1% 
seconds to the motion shown in the 
arrows. 


Command of execution: The arm mo- 
tion comes smartly to a dead stop in the 
position shown in dotted lines, 
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J. BEACH CRAGUN 


14, “COUNTERMARCH—MARCH” 


HIS command is an important one. 

Because of the frequency with which 
it is used and the difficulty of its execution, 
it will be given double space. 

Various bands and drum majors exhibit 
more individual interpretation in the issu- 
ing and executing of this command than 
is the case with others already taken up. 
The interpretation here presented con- 
forms with both government training regu- 
lations and non-regulation but wide-spread 
usage among both army and civilian bands 
in all parts of this country. 

The illustration shows the drum major 
just as he has turned facing the band, with 
the staff pointing out the new direction, 
and in the position of issuing the prepara- 
tory command. The front rank marches 
in the old direction toward the line at 
which the drum major turned. As he 
passes the front rank, the drum major 
again turns, marching backward in the 
new direction through the band.. When he 
sees that the front rank has reached the 
line at which fie counter-marched, he blows 
one sharp blast on his whistle. This is 
the signal for each front rank player to 
execute the command Countermarch, Each 
front rank man to the right of the drum 
major turns to the right about, and each 
man to his left to the left about. Each file 
follows its front rank leader, going for- 
ward in the old direction to the same line 
at which the drum major established the 
Countermarch, then following ‘its leader 
through the band. 


i4, COUNTERMARCH—MAROH 


Preparatory command: Issued as the 


. drum major himself executes the count- 


ermarch, the baton pointing toward the 
band in the new direction. 

Interval of warning: While front rank 
marches. forward to the line at which 
the drum major countermarched. 

Command ef execution: A sharp blast 
of the whistle when the front rank 
reaches this line. (Continued on page S7v) 
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HE ELYSIUM of the Junior High 
School music teacher would be a 
place where pupils could read part- 

music with words, spontaneously. Unfor- 
tunately this is not the case in the average 
school. There are many reasons why 
sight-reading ability breaks down in the 
Junior High School. The pupils are in 
the adolescent stage of development and 
drill work or practice does not contain 
the old element of interest that it held 
for the same pupils in the associative 
period, that is, in grades four, five and 
six. To maintain skill in sight-reading, 
daily ipractice is required and general 
chorus work in the Junior High School 
is not given daily nor is the maintenance 
of sight-reading technic by daily drill 
‘considered worth-while. 

We must appreciate these facts when 
we meet Junior High School pupils in 
the choral periods and meet the situation 
with a plan or plans which will obtain 
quick results and also provide for the 
development of musical experience on 
the part of the pupils. It has been said 
that “there is no one lazier than the ado- 
lescent boy, unless it is the adolescent girl.” 
While this may be as true as many trite 
sayings, it also must be said in defense of 
the adolescent that no group of school 
pupils can rise to greater heights of in- 
spiration and effort under proper leader- 
ship than those of Junior High School 
age. We must supply this inspiration and 
urge-to-do in presenting music in the mass 
choral periods. 


Choral. Methods 
ARGE CHORAL groups cannot be 
handled like small ones. The aver- 
age plan for rehearsing small choruses is 
on a rote-reading basis. A single part 
is practiced by certain individuals while 
the rest await their turn. In due time 
each part is built up and then all of the 
parts put together. If the chorus is an 


experienced group of singers, the four 
parts may be attacked simultaneously. 


Adults can be rehearsed in this way with 
success, 


Little or the 


no objection is made by 
average choral conductor to quiet con- 
versation being carried on while single 
parts are being studied. There is a cer- 
tain social value in this practice as adult 
members of a chorus are compensated by 
the social contact as well as the enjoy- 
ment of singing. While glee clubs could 
be carried on in this way it is impossible 
to use general methods for large choral 
groups. The element of the waste of time 
for one group of pupils to practice a part 
while the majority remain silent must be 
considered and talking will create con- 
fusion and make for little progress, 
We must adopt for our slogan, “Every 
pupil works all of the time.” 


Presentation of Contrapuntal Music 
1* PRESENTING music, each part of 

which is considered a melody, it is pos- 
sible to teach each part directly with the 
text to the “whole choral group. This 


amounts to the same problem as teaching 


the same number of unison songs as there 
are parts in the selection. The difficulty 
ccmes in putting the parts together. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Conducted Monthly 


By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Superintendent of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools: 


The Junior High School Chorus 


Part 2 


It is fairly easy to teach two-part songs 
of a contrapuntal nature but increasingly 
difficult to develop three and four parts by 
using text only. If the selection is not 
too long, and if each part has a strong 
melodic flow, then three part selections can 
be taken with text. -Affer the entire group 
has learned, say the third or lowest division, 
then the entire group should learn the next 
higher part. These two parts should be 
put together. The pupils chosen to sing 
baritone and second soprano should now 
sing these parts. The residue of the pupils, 
that is, those assigned to sing first soprano 
should sing the second soprano part or help 
the boys by singing the baritone part an 
octave higher. If either part is weak 
then these pupils may help that part or 
be used to strengthen both parts. The 
first soprano should now be presented in 
as short a time as possible and all three 
parts put together. The success of this 
work depends on the choice of material and 
very little forcing can be done if the 
material proves too difficult. 


Presentation of Harmonic Music 

HILE A certain amount of con- 

traptuntal chorus music should appear 
in every Junior High School chorus pro- 
gram, also the music of harmonic con- 
tent should be presented. This will give 
an opportunity to carry on work in music 
reading and call for the use of Latin 
syllables, especially in developing the mid- 
dle or sustaining harmonic parts. ‘There 
is nothing finer than the massed singing 
of four part material in chorale or hymn 
style. The pupils have an opportunity to 
read music and the regular use of harmonic 
music will establish the value of a working 
knowledge of sight reading or at least 
prove the value of the use of Latin syl- 
lables for following the exact notation of 
the vocal parts. 

Music of harmonic type is generally short 
and while dignified and beautiful it is not 
necessarily ecclesiastical in style and is 
quite often set to secular. text. The inner 
parts of well written harmonic vocal music 
have an element of melodic interest and 
furnish experience for a, background of 
the study of harmony. If enough of this 
material is included in the choral program 
then the Junior High School music teacher 
is covering the need for the continued use 
of the sight-reading development which 
has occupied a considerable part of the 
music preparation of the lower grades. 


Division of the Choral Period 

HE MUSIC teacher may adopt various 

methods for presenting part music, 
but the elements of interest and coop- 
eration on the part of the pupils must be 
considered in planning every lesson. The 
music teacher or teachers must plan each 
lesson and each term program, with the 
same care that a teachet’ of English or 
Science is compelled to do. Streneth of 
musicianship must be reinforced by pains- 
taking preparation and energetic appli- 
cation. 

The teacher who dilly-dallies or plays 
for time in starting promptly loses the 
respect of the pupils, who are only too 
quick to sense any weakness in a leader. 
No detail should be overlooked regarding 


seating, keeping of records, placing of books 
and material, position of piano and ac- 
companist, position of the conductor’s stand 
and provision for the many mechanical 
details of organization. The teacher must 
be prepared to start the lesson on the 
scheduled time. A blackboard or chart 


showing the musical program for the period . 


should be ready. As soon as enough of 
the pupils arrive, the accompanist should 
be directed to play an introduction to the 
first number and the pupils present should 
be prepared to sing on a signal from the 
conductor. The psychological effect of 
starting the choral period with singing 
instead of talking and waiting for tardy 
pupils will be obvious. 

Let us consider the division of a choral 
eriod of forty-five minutes into types of 
work. Five minutes may be taken for a 
familiar unison or two part song, at the 
beginning. This will socialize the group 
and prepare for intensive study of new part 
work. Twenty or twenty-five minutes 
should be devoted to this. Then should 
follow a short period of music appreciation 
or a presentation of current events in music. 
This may take five or ten minutes and 
the lesson should close with a familiar 
unison or part song which may have been 
selected for repertory use. 


The Intensive Choral Period 
fF HE TEACHER who wishes to present 
part music of harmonic type must 
use a plan which will insure quick results. 
The following is a plan used for the 
development of harmonic part music and 
calls for the active participation of all 
of the pupils all of the time. 


Junior High School Intensive Choral Period 
I. Sing a unison song or a well-known 
part song, for interpretation. Devo%e 
special attention to diction, phrasing and 
tone color. 
II. New intensive part work (after a 
review of the material developed, if any). 
1. Begin with the lowest voice part, say 
the bass, and develop as in (a), (b), 
(c) and (d) below. Transpose the 
key to make the pitch comfortable, if 
necessary. 
2. Take the alto-tenor part and develop 
it as im (a), (6b); (c)sand? (d): 


3. Take the bass part, singing syllables 


with rest of the group singing the 


syllables of the tenor part. 

4, Take the alto part as in (a), (b), (c) 
and (d). 

5. Take the bass and tenor parts against 
the rest of the group singing the alto 
part, all with syllables. 

6. Take the soprano part asin (a), (b), 
(c) and (d). 

7. Take the bass, tenor, alto and soprano 
parts with syllables. 

8. Review the selection several times; 
first, with syllables; second, by hum- 
ming or using a neutral syllable such 
as “loo”; third, with the words. 

(a) Pupils scan the text rhythmically. 

(b) Pupils sing the syllables while 
the pianist plays the part. 

(c) Pupils sing the syllables unac- 

companied. Memorize if possible. 

(d) The particular group assigned to 

the part should sing the words 


while the rest of the group 5 
the syllables, until the pa 
easy. The pianist should 
throughout letter ‘“d.” 
III. Music appreciation. a . 
IV. (a) Review a new part song or one 
well liked. 
(b) Take an _ inspirational de, 
song, of strong ne cont 
for closing. f 
The above plan may be rnodified t 
the reading ability of a large Junior 
School choral group. Many of the ) 
may be omitted if the group is stro 
but if the group is weak in sight. reading 
it is well to work out each step and ¢ 
advantage of every opportunity to repea 
each vocal part. It is possible to teach a 
four-part selection of hymn tune length to 
an average large group of Junior E 
School pupils in one lesson by using” thi 
plan. j 


Teachers and Accompantaas 


(ES THE large Junior High School, t 

teachers should be elected to teach mass 
chorus music. It is only fair to ass 
that the principal who asks his musi 
teachers to handle groups of two hundt 
pupils and upwards at one time should s 
port the music teachers by assigning 
teachers to act as proctors on the bas S 
one teacher to each one hundred pup 
The average class numbers thirty py 
in the Junior High School and: the 
teacher is often expected to handle 1 
times the average “teacher load.” 

If two music teachers are provided, 
is not necessary to use proctors for 
small chorus. One teacher should 
and the other play the piano. The t 
ers should alternate in the work of di 
ing and accompanying. If one 
teacher directs the first-period ch 
then the second teacher should direct 
second-period chorus. The teachers s 
change this order weekly in orde 
each teacher may have ae opportunit 
directing every. group. It goes wi 
saying that the music teacher should 
capable acccmpanist and not expe 
pupil or a group of pupils to act in 
Capacity. It is possible to engage a 
fessional accompanist to do this work, 
many aspiring young professional tea 
are anxious to serve at a nominal fe 


Organization of Choral Periods 
1 IS CUSTOMARY to assign tea 

to act as proctors whenever lesso 
any subject are given in the auditorium t 
large group of Junior High School pupi 
It is the duty of these teachers to a 
in taking attendance, to observe and rece 
deportment, and to help in every way 
make the efforts of the teacher givitia 1 
lesson a success. 

Many of these auditorium lessons do I 
call for active participation on the part 
the pupils, as they may be ‘required 
listen and take notes. The music 
calls for active participation, and it is 
wise for the music teacher to ha 
stop and call attention to an indivi 
pupil who is not cooperating, and yet 
work of the individual pupil must be z 


(Continued on page 880) 


E ETUDE 


RANZ SCHUBERT was born in Vien- 
na on January 31, 1797, and died there 
» on November 29, 1828. He is buried 
in the Vienna town cemetery just three 
graves off from Beethoven. In his shor: 
life he enriched the world by composing 
some of the most lovely music that exists. 
Unfortunately he was unrecognized during 
his lifetime for the supreme genius that he 
was, and consequently the thirty years of 
nis existence were a continual struggle 
against the direst poverty, and when he 
lied he was in complete destitution. His 
fertility as a composer was simply amaz- 
ng and he found time to make the enor- 
mous output of one thousand and thirty- 
one compositions, in spite of his early 
death. 

“The “Marche Militaire,” which is con- 
sidered here, was originally written by 
Schubert as a duet for four hands for the 
jianoforte, and the present and usually 
dlayed version of it has been transcribed 
oy Carl Tausig as a piece for two hands 
on the same instrument. Tausig was one 
of the most remarkable musicians and 
jianists of his day. Born in 1841, at War- 
jaw, and, like Schubert, not destined to live 
ong, he died in Leipzig of typhoid fever 
n 1871. He was an ardent disciple of 
Liszt to whom he was taken at the early 
ige of fourteen to study the pianoforte. 
Liszt spoke of him as the “Infallible with 
ingers of steel,” and one of his fellow- 
jupils described his first performance be- 
fore Liszt thus: “A devil of a fellow who 
cocked us clean over with the octaves in 
Thopin’s A-flat Polonaise!” 

P 

L A Grand Style 


TT‘AUSIG’S STYLE was grand, impas- 
=. sioned, and of noble quality; and his 
ranscriptions for the p'anoforte show fine 
nusicianship and a knowledge of the pow- 
‘rs of his instrument which equal those 
yf his master, Liszt, and display most bril- 
jantly the true virtuoso capacity of the 
jianoforte in the best sense of the word. 
“Marche Militaire” is one of three 
marches written by Schubert, and is the 
mly one of the three which has become 
vell-known and extremely popular. This 
s chiefly owing to the present excellent 
tanscription of it by Tausig who has ren- 
lered it a quite remarkable work for the 
Nano, though as a matter of fact the music 
tself cries aloud for orchestral effccts. 
Phe charming Trio which forms the sec- 
md portion of the piece is very Hungarian 
a character and contains much del'ghtful 
nd characteristic melody, The whole work 


nust be played with a martial rhythm and ° 


he buoyant swing of the Magyar spirit, 
yut with much variety of tone in order to 
ivoid too great feeling of ponderousness in 
he performance. 

‘The introduction, consisting of the first 
ix measures, gives the tempo which gov- 
ts the whole march; and this must not 
too fast, but rather controlled with a 
ertain deliberateness of rhythm. The 
pening measures of this introduction must 
onvey the impression of the beats of a 
irum, and there should be short accents 
m the first notes of each measure in both 
lands. 

‘ A Good Beginning 


HE BEGINNING must be played 
* pianissimo and a crescendo in the fifth 
heasure leads up to the “A-flats” in unison 
n the sixth measure which should be held 
little over their true value and create in 
act a brief fermata. This pause serves to 
ive more emphasis to the main theme of 
he march which is ushered in at the sev- 
nth measure. The first beat of each meas- 


MARK HAMBOURG 


ure during this opening subject must be 
well marked and a short sharp rhythmical 
accentuation be given to the chords in the 
right hand. Continuing to the fourteenth 
measure, the passage in octaves in the right 
hand should be played very lightly with a 
small accent on the first octave of the pass- 
age on “F.” Proceeding, in measures 16 
and 17, the first two eighth-note chords of 
each measure ought to be given with 
slightly more deliberation of time, and be 
especially punctuated by accents; but 
measure 18 should be in strict tempo again. 

Arriving at measure 19 there should be 
an accent on the first eighth-note beat of 
the measure, and in measure 21 a crescendo 


I emphasize also,each of the three chords 
in measure 40, and in measure 43 start 
piano and crescendo up to the accented 
third beat and continue the increase of tone 
until the first beat of measure 44. 

After this the rhythmical figure in six- 
teenth notes on the second half of the first 
beat of measure 44, commences with a sud- 
den piano, then grows louder with an accent 
on the last eighth-note beat of the measure 
to an accented “G-flat,” in mezzoforte, on 
the first beat of measure 45. Measure 46 
is echoed in piano again and in measure 47 
the first two octaves are loud, the second 
two are echoed an octave higher softly, 
then the soft tone continues during the first 


SCHUBERT PLAYING AT THE HOME OF HIS FRIEND VOGL 


can be introduced on the first and second 
eighth-notes, and then diminuendo again on 
the third and fourth eighth-notes, with an 
accent on the third eighth-note. The reit- 
erated A-flats in both hands in measure 22 
ought to be played piano in tone, but imi- 
tating as far as possible the call of the 
trumpet, with a little crescendo at the end 
of the measure culminating with an accent 
on the first eighth-note beat of measure 23, 
and then a sudden piano. A con‘inual 
crescendo should grow up from this piano 
in measure 23 onwards to measure 26 and, 
st:ll proceeding, should lead to a forte 
fermata on A-flat in measure 28. To 
facilitate the passage in measure 27, 
I take the upper note of the last octave 
in the bass wih the right hand, using 
fingers 1 and 5 of the right hand for 
the octave “F,” and for the ensuing octave 
in measure 28 on A-flat I take 1 and 4 with 
the right hand, and 2 in the left hand on 
the single remaining A-flat. Measure 29 
should begin mezzoforte, the first eighth- 
note in the bass being made to sound like 
the beat of the big drum, and the rhythmi- 
cal sixteenth-note figures being brought out 
very precisely and distinctly like trum- 
pets. 
Study Rhythms 


ROCEEDING still in mezzoforte tint, 

accents should be given on the first 
and second beats of measure 35, while the 
octave passage in measure 36 must again 
be played very lightly, as previously the 
same passage which occurred in measure 
14. A little accent on the first octave of 
the passage, namely on “F,” and a slight 
crescendo to the first beat of measure 37, 
which should also be accented, completes 
the presentation of measures 35, 36 and 37. 
In measures 38 and 39, similar delibera- 
tion of tempo and punctuation can be given 
to the first two eighth-note chords of each 
measure, as in former measures 16 and 17. 


and second eighth-notes of measure 48, 
but becomes louder on the third and 
fourth eighth-notes until it reaches the ac- 
cented forte chord on the first beat of 49. 
The rest of the notes in this measure, how- 
ever, drop at once to a sudden piano which 
remains throughout measure 50 with an ac- 
cent on the first chord of this measure. The 
first two chords in measure 51 should be 
performed a little slower with an accent on 
the first of them, and the remaining two 
can then be faster and louder, with an ac- 
cent on the first of these two as well. In 
measure 52, continuing the crescendo, the 
beginning two chords must be strictly in 
tempo and the final ones eased down some- 
what in time and with diminucndo in tone. 


Variations 


NEW variation of the theme is in- 
troduced in 53, and here the tempo 
should be very measured, exact, and piano 
in expression, Arriving at 56 there is a 
figure in the left hand, written in the treble 
clef, that ought to be brought out like a 
trumpet sound with accen‘s on the two last 
eighth-note beats of the measure, especially 
the final one. In 60 there is a staccato 
eighth-note chord in both hands, on the 
second beat of the measure, which must be 
struck very abruptly, and the hands lifted 
right off before attacking the next two six- 
teenth-note octaves on “B-flat.” In the fol- 
lowing measure there is the beginning of a 
crescendo, with slight broadening of tempo 
on the two eighth-note chords forming the 
second beat of this measure. The rise in 
tone continues gradually up to measure 65, 
where the main subject of the march is 
taken up with great zest and enthusiasm. 
The repeated “A’s” in both hands in 
64 should be played somewhat slower, to 
give more emphasis to the main theme 
which arrives at the beginning of 65. Also 
the trumpet-like figure in the bass of meas- 
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ure 65 on the second half of the first beat 
must be made prominent. In 72 an accent 
should appear on the first octave of the 
scale passage starting on the second half of 
the first beat, and the same accent should 
be present in the bass chord which is 
struck with it. In 76 the chords should be 
played with much accent and some delib- 
eration; also accents must be given to the 
rhythmic chords in both hands in the fol- 
lowing measure. 

There is an accent on the first beat in 
81, and in the next four measures there are 
sforsandi marked on each beat, with cres- 
cendo. In 85 I give an accent on the first 
beat of the measure, and in 88 I vary the 
time, playing the two eighth-note chords 
on the second beat of the measure more 
slowly, with an accent on the last one, and 
take up the next measure in tempo. In 91 and 
92 there commences a descending passage 
in staccato octaves in the left hand begin- 
ning on the note “F-flat.” This descend- 
ing passage must be well brought out with 
an accent on the final chord of measure 92, 
in both hands. <A similar octave passage 
occurs in 95 and should be given signifi- 
cance in the same way, with a crescendo 
leading on to measures 96 and 97. At the 
100th measure the tone should be fortis- 
simo, with a big emphasis on the last 
eighth-note octave in the measure, and the 
subject should be attacked in 101 in a 
rather slower and more ponderous style and 
with all the fortissimo that it is possible to 
put into it; for this part of the piece repre- 
sents the culminating expression of war- 
like triumph and the music should continue 
in victorious mood right down to 122. From 
109 the tempo ought to accelerate a little 
and in 114 there should be a sudden decres- 
cendo to mezzoforte on the second beat of 
the measure, rising again with accents on 
the third and fourth: eighth-note chords, 
and a broadening of tempo back to fortis- 
simo in 115. 

A return to strict tempo should be made 
in 110. In 122 there is a sudden diminuendo 
and in 123 a ritardando leading us into the 
tuneful Trio in six flats. 


The Trio’ 


[% THIS Trio the melody must be 

brought out with a singing tone. The 
arpeggit in the first two measures should 
be played harmoniously, and also these 
measures ought to be performed more 
slowly than the next two, and the whole 
Trio should give the impression of fanci- 
fulness and flexibility. It will be found 
to contribute to the smoothness of execu- 
tion to divide the octave passage in 127, and 
play it with both hands as follows: Right 
hand fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, taking the last 
sixteenth-note octave with the right hand. 
The left hand takes fingers 5, Ao eer 
The melody in 126 in the right hand 
should be accented on the first and second 
beats of the measure and played with a 
light rhythmic swing. Measure 130 must 
be like 126, and the sixteenth-note pas- 
sage in 131 should be fingered similarly 
to the one in 127. The next four meas- 
ures, 134-137, can be given faster and with 
more tone, a crescendo being introduced in 
135, but dropping down again in 136. In 
137 the hands should be raised before at- 
tacking the new thirty-second-note figure 
which appears on the last half of the up 
beat and this new figure must emerge 
humorously and sharply defined with little 
accents on the first of each thirty-second- 
note group. Measures 144 and 145 are sim- 
ilar in style and finger treatment to 126 and 
127, and so are measures 148 and 149, as 
also 152 and 153 are like: measures 134 and 
135. In measure 157 there is a crescendo 
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and the melody which is now in the left 
hand must be distinctly apprehended. 


Dynamic Effects 
DECRESCENDO comes again in the 
beginning of 158, and yet another 
crescendo at the end of that measure. The 
trill on “D” marked in the left hand in 
the 159th measure and commencing on the 
second half of the first beat, I take with 
the right hand and make a long pause on 
it, trilling all the time. Supported by the 
triplet figure starting in 160, the melody in 
the lower quarter-notes in the right hand 
must be prominently brought out with 
singing tone. I use the thumb on each of 
these quarter-notes and third and fifth fin- 
gers on the sextuple notes. In 162, I give 
little accents on the first and second beats 
in- the measure to impart a Hungarian 
character. In the next measure I take with 
the left hand “C-sharp,” which is the first 
of the four lower thirty-second notes of 
the passage on the second beat in the 
treble; whilst the best fingering for the 
two final sixteenth-note thirds of the same 
passage is 3/1—4/2, with the right hand. 
Starting then once more the sextuples in 
164, with fingers 2 and 3, I again play the 

quarter notes with the thumb. 
Continuing to measures 168-169, I create 
a variation of tone color by playing the 
figure on the first beat in each measure 
forte and echo it piano on the second beats. 


In the excellent life of Schubert by 
E. Duncan, the writer gives an excellent 
idea of Schubert’s daily life: 

“Schubert’s daily habits were simple, and 
almost monotonous in their regularity. He 
was an early riser, and it was his custom 
to begin the day with composition—pursued 
half-dressed or even in bed, it was a mat- 
ter of indifference—or with experimental 
extempore playing on the pianoforte of 
ideas which were afterwards to be jotted 
down. This exercise continued till the 
breakfast hour, after which work was re- 
sumed, and briskly carried forward until 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Then he 
would repair to a restaurant, usually the 
Gasthaus, where he could dine for a Zwan- 
ziger (82d.)—a sum not always at his 
command. Dinner over, he was free for 
the rest of the day, which would commonly 
be spent in walking in the delightful sur- 
roundings of the city. In Schubert’s later 
years he was to be found at Bognet’s cof- 
fee-house from 5 to 7, smoking a pipe and 
enjoying the conversation of friends. The 
evening was sometimes devoted to the thea- 
tre, after which there would be supper at 
the Gasthaus, and perhaps a final visit 
to Bogner’s café. Not an infrequent al- 
ternative to such a programme would lead 


Tue same Schubert is well known in 
musical history, although the Schubert 
family itself cannot be said to have the 
lofty standing of such musical names as 
Bach, Couperin or Puctini. There have 
been a number of musicians of high order 
who have borne the name of Schubert, or 
its variants—Schubart, Schuberth, Scho- 
bert and others. 

In fact, when Schubert presented the 
song, Erl King, to the publishers, Breitkopf 
and Hartel, they had never heard of any 
Franz Schubert except the Royal Church 
Composer of Dresden, a man fifty years 
old. They accordingly sent the manuscript 
of the younger composer to the older one 
in Dresden. He was very indignant and 


In 171, the fingering is the same as in 163, 
and at the end of the last figure in meas- 
ure 173, I make a slight pause before at- 
tacking decisively and in tempo the next 
phrase in 174. Proceeding to 175 there are 
thirty-second notes in the left hand which 
I turn into a kind of trill, playing as many 
notes as it is possible te get into the al- 
lotted time. I accelerate somewhat in the 
two following measures, 176 and 177, play- 
ing the sextuples in the right hand with 
alternate swelling and diminishing of the 
sound like something continuously rising 
and falling. In measures 178 and 179, a 
big crescendo should rise up to the summit 
of the passage and drop to piano again 
in 180. 

There is a crescendo marked in the mu- 
sic in 181, but I do not make this one; but 
play the two eighth-note thirds on the first 
beat in the treble in 182, with some broad- 
ening of the time, hastening up again, how- 
ever, on the two other eighth-note thirds in 
the same bar, and mak?ng an accent on 
the trill which occurs on the C-sharp in 
183. The music from here onwards to 207 
is a repetition in other tonalities of what 
has already been, and must be treated in 
the same manner. At 207 the Trio ends 
and the figure resembling the drum beat 
reappears and should be rapped out pon- 
derously and with smartly emphasized 
rhythm, to create a fitting atmosphere for 


ushering in the military Tempo Primo Vi- 
vace which returns in 208. 


A Tempo 


pus TEMPO PRIMO is practically 

identical with the opening part of the 
piece which starts at 23, and it is there- 
fore not necessary to note anything more 
in it, except at 232, where I introduce a 
further variation of tempo by playing the 
octaves in that measure rather slower, and 
those in the next measure considerably 
faster, but return to strict tempo again in 
234. Also in 238 the two “E-flat” octaves 
in the right hand, where it is marked treble 
fortissimo, ought to be given much more 
slowly and emphatically, especially the sec- 
end of the “E-flats,” and the same point 
can be signalized at the similar “D-Flat” 
octaves in 242, 

A new variation of the structure arises 
in 250, with the melody in the left hand. 
But this theme should stand out well from 
the accompanying octave runs in the right 
hand. I play the whole of the next eight 
measures, up to 258, rather slower than the 
original tempo, and only speed up again 
at 258, 

Arriving at 271 I give a tremendous ac- 
cent on the first “B-flat” of the thirty-sec- 
ond-note group on the second beat, en- 
deavoying to produce the effect of the 
clashing of cymbals. I do the same on the 


Schubert’s Regular Daily Habits 


to an afternoon call on Fraulein Anna 
Milder, on Madame Lacsny-Buchwieser, 
the Esterhazys, with whom he was on 
friendly terms without regard to music, 
or to the rooms of Madame Sofie Miiller 
(the great actress) who had the courage 
on one of these occasions to sing “Die 
junge Nonne” at sight. A fine. summer 
evening would take precedence of any 
town appointment, and. Schubert and his 
friends would stray at their own sweet 
will, regardless of everything but the en- 
joyment of the hour. 

“Tavern-life in Vienna was a mere com- 
monplace to a bachelor, who would naiu- 
rally resort to such places, just as in Lon- 
don a man would repair to his club. 
Beethoven, surrounded by his friends, 
might any day be seen at the Gasthaus, 
where he often dined, and where, no doubt, 
Schubert looked on him with an interest 
and regard of which the great man was 
perfectly oblivious. Schubert had, of 
course, at various times other. favourite 
tavern-haunts, such as the ‘zur. Ungar- 
ischen Krone.’ in the Himmelpfortgasse, 
where he and his companions were wont 
to foregather,* or the ‘Zum rothen Kreuz,’ 
where his brother Ferd nand joined him 
at dinner. Ferdinand did not mix with 
the troop of friends which com- 


menly surrounded the composer; his 
younger brother Carl (the painter), on the 
contrary, often frequented the round ta- 
ble of int:mates which was wont to assem-: 
ble of an evening. Poets and painters 
have brought many a modest little inn 
into notoriety, surrounding them with a 
fragrant memory which speaks enchant- 
ment to succeeding generations. 

“Tt is doubtful if any such place before 
1826 ever witnessed the birth of so beauti- 
ful a work of art as the setting of ‘Hark! 


hark the lark,” wh'ch the Wahring beer-. 


garden saw broucht to light. One Sun- 
day in July, Schubert, Doppler and others 
were retusning to Vienna from P3Sizleins- 
dorf, and strolling through the villace of 
Whring, they espied there a friend, Tieze, 
seated at one of the tadles of the ‘Zum 
Biersack.’ They agreed to call a halt, and 
Schubert sat down beside Tieze, and be- 
gan to turn over the leaves of his book 
that was lying open on the table. Sud- 
denly he stopped and, pointing. to some 
verses, exclaimed, ‘Such a lovely melody 
has come into my head; if I had but a 
sheet of music paper with me.’ The re- 
sourceful Doppler drew some lines on the 
back of a bill of fare and, then and there, 
in the midst of all the attendant noise of 
fiddlers and skittle-players, of waiters run- 


Other Schuberts 


insisted that someone was trying to trade 
upon his good name and accordingly kept 
the manuscript for evidence, 

Schubert’s brother, Ferdinand (1794- 
1859), although engaged most of his life 
as a teacher, wrote church music of a high 
order. 

Franz Schubert, son of the Dresden 
Konzertmeister we have already. men- 
tioned, was born 1808 and died 1878, and 
became famous as a violinist and Konzert- 
meister. He published many compositions 
for violin. 

Johann Friederich Schubert (1770-1811), 
was a musical director and ‘violinist of 


s“writing to Spaun in 1822, Schober 
remarks with surprise, ‘We found ‘Die Krone” 
completely deserted.’ ” 


Cologne who published many compositions 
and produced an opera, “The Nightly Ap- 
pearance.” 

Joseph Schubert (1757-1812), was a 
violinist in the court orchestra of Dresden. 
He published much music for string in- 
struments and produced four operas, to say 
nothing of fifteen masses. 

Louis Schubert (1828-1884). Born at 
Dresden, he went to Russia in his teens 
and attained high distinction as a violinist 
and as a Konzertmeister. He was also 
noted as a singing teacher, and produced 
four operas. 

Maschinka Schubert (wife of Konzert- 
meister Franz Schubert) was a noted 
stage soprano as was his daughter Georg- 
ine (a pupil of Jenny Lind). 


‘a noise—glasses, plates or cups—a 
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“A-flat’? of the group in the follo 
measure. In 273 I play a little slower. 
with very sharply defined rhythm, a 
play 274 in tempo. In 275, 276 and 2 
the cymbal effect should once more 
made as in measures 271 and 272; whi 
in 277 and 278 I make a big slow down 
the time in order to give more significa 
and then return to tempo in 279. A 
siderable ritardando in 286 is effectiy 
the end of the great descending pas 
in octaves, and then 287 must be in ¢ 
original time again. The final passage 
297 should be made to sound as much 
trumpets as possible, and thus termin; 
the march in a fanfare of martial triu 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Hamb 5 
Article 


1. How did Schubert add to the ri 
of musical literature? 
2. What was Taxsig’s style of playi 
3. How has he displayed this in the 
rangement” under consideration? 
4. What was the form of the orig 
composition? 
5. What charactzristics did Schu 
give to this work, other than those of 
instrument for which it was written? 
6. What are secrets of its conti 
popularity ? : 


crowd, Schubert wrote that lovely son 
truly ‘a wonderful sweet air, with ad 
able rich words to it.’ Beer-gardens 
serve better of mankind in consequ 
There is another view of tavern-life 
our hero which is not so pleasant to 
template. The authority for the su 
ing remarks is found in W. Che 
‘Recollections of my Life’ (vol. ii. p. 2 

“Schubert became overfond of 
wine. He even took a curious pride in 
accidents which resulted from over 
dulgence. When the juice of the gt 
flowed in his veins, he would retire 
solitary corner, and there nurse him 
comfortably into a passion. Chezy a 
us that ‘he’ became a laughing tyran 
whatever that may be—‘and would 
stroy everything he could, without m: 


simpering and screwing up his eye 
the smallest possible compass.’ W. 

Kellner. came for the reckoning, # 
guest placed his hand quietly underneat 
the table, and the number of fingers 

held up indicated the number of mez 
consumed. It is also said that his 
was aggravated by carelessness in 
tavern matters.” 


Julius Ferdinand George Schub 
(1804-1875) founded the music pu 
firm of J. Schuberth and Co. of 
and New York. 

Karl Schuberth (18g11- 1263), emit 
cellist, was born at Magdeburg. 
enormous success in Russia led to his 
gagement for twenty years as the mus 
director of the University at Petr 

Johann Schobert (doubtless the 
family name) was born in Silesia ( 
He died in Paris 1767. He is reporte 
have been the first composer to use 
pianoforte in chamber music compos 
Mozart greatly admired his works. 

C. F. Daniel Schubart (1739-1791), \ 
born in Swabia. He wrote numerous 
erettas, cantatas and pianoforte pieces. 
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SAMAWEENO 


This is a Menominee Indian Love Song. The Menominee Indians call it “Samaweeno” Dearest Sweetheart, as beautiful as the Ghost Flower. From Dalles 


( to Minnetonka (Piano Sutte.) Grade 4, 
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Som bny©UREEEAN © AS: THE ARTIS VS:DO 
Bachaus plays only the 


Wipes exacting of pianists, Bachaus 
finds in the Baldwin Piano the per- 
fect medium of musical exptession. In his 
own words, ‘‘The Baldwin satisfies the 
highest demands. The tone is noble and 
brilliant, the mechanism perfect.” 


For its enduring purity and resonance, for 
its perfect concord of tone and action, the 
Baldwin is the choice of exacting musi- 
cians the world over—on the concert stage 
and in the home. 


PHaldwin 


In any Baldwin you will find a new revela- 
tion of your musical dreams. Visit the 
Baldwin dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up, Grands, 
$1400 and up; Reproducing Models, $1850 


and up. Convenient payments if desired. 


Pee Nes 1 SLOW 
Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. The book, 
“How Artists Choose Their Pianos," will help 
you in selecting the instrument for your home. We 
will gladly send you a copy free. Address 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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‘Betore buying any M 


hear the BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


Leopold Godowsky’s recordings will reveal 
the superb beauty of piano music reproduced 
by the Panatrope 


New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 
proclaims to be supreme 


Michael Bohnen Richard Bonelli 
Karin Branzell Mario Chamlee 


The Cleveiand Orchestra 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


Giuseppe Danise Claire Dux 
Elshuco Trio 
Josef Hofmann 


Great artists of the | 


Florence Easton 
Leopold Godowsky 
Bronislaw Huberman Maria Ivogun 
Edith Mason 
Lauritz Melchior 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 


Marie Motrisey Elly Ney 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 


Sigtid Onegin Elisabeth Rethberg 
Friedrich Schorr 
Richard Strauss 
Willem Willeke 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


Max Rosen 
Albert Spalding 
John Charles Thomas 


—these artists find in Brunswick’s “Light 
Ray” electrical recording (music by photog- 
raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick Pana- 


trope the perfect medium for their art. | 
a 


—joint achievement of 


THE ETUDE 


usical 


Radio Corporation of America 


General Electric Company 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


the new ¢é/erical reproducing musical instrument which 
brings you the music of the new clectrical records, and 
radio, with a beauty you have never known before. 


HE Brunswick Panatrope marks an 

epoch in the music-life of the world. 
It is the FIRST purely electrical repro- 
ducing musical instrument. 


Electrical reproduction of music means 
music as it really is. True to life—a musi- 
cal photograph! 


So overwhelmingly beyond anything 
the world has known is the music of the 
Panatrope that the first demonstration of 
this instrument in New York City was 
the news of the day in the papers the fol- 
lowing morning. Critics and laymen 
agreed that here was by all odds the most 
remarkable reproducing musical instru- 
ment they had ever heard. 


The Brunswick Panatrope brings you 
not only the music of the new electrical 
records but that of radio as well. It is 
obtainable either alone or combined in 
one beautiful cabinet with the Radiola 


Super-heterodyne. The Panatrope may 


also be used as the loud-speaker unit for 
your radio, with musical results equally 
as superior to what you are accustomed. 


This remarkable instrument operates 
entirely from the light socket; no batteries 
or outside wires needed. 


Until you hear the Brunswick Pana- 
trope you cannot realize the difference 
between its music and reproduced music 
as you have known it. It is merely exer- 
cising good judgment to refrain from buy- 
ing anything in the field of music or radio 
until you have heard and seen this remark- 
able invention. Otherwise what you buy 
today, no matter how wonderful it may 
seem, may fall obsolete tomorrow before 
this amazing instrument. 


Another triumph 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has also developed another musical in- 
strument, as yet unnamed*, for bringing 
out the music of the new records. In tone 


New Brunswick Records by the “Light-Ray” 
electrical method (music by photography) 
are now on sale every Thursday. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGC 
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Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola. 
Equipped with either 6- or 8-tube 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Fin- 


ality and its ability to reproduce the en- 
‘e musical scale, we believe this instru- 
ent represents avery great advance over 
thing in existence, except the Pana- 
ope. Brunswick’s new musical instru- 
ent dispenses with the electrical mecha- 
sm of the Panatrope, and its prices are 
wer, tanging from $115 to $300 (slightly 
gher west of Rockies). 


> §5,000 for a name 


» find a suitable name for the new 
unswick musical instrument we offer 3 
izes totaling $5,000 (first prize, $3,000; 
cond prize, $1,500; third prize, $500) 
‘the best name submitted together with 
advertising slogan or phrase not exceed- 
§ 10 words describing its music. Contest 
yes December 15th at midnight. In 


4 


| PANATROPES - PHONOGRAPHS +: RADIOLAS - RECORDS tt 


event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical in all respects with that tied for 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 

Write Dept. P-192 for free booklet de- 
scribing this contest. Or, ask your Bruns- 
wick dealer for a copy. It is not necessary 
to have the booklet in order to compete, 
but it may help you immensely. 


You can hear the Brunswick Panatrope, 
the Brunswick Panatrope @ Radiola, and 
the new Brunswick instrument as yet un- 
named* at any Brunswick dealer’s. If there 
is no Brunswick dealer near you, write us. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


ished in walnut. 


An AMAZING development 
in recording 


Y old methods of recording, the energy to 

move the recording needle on a disc of soft 
wax had to be developed by the actual sound 
waves entering a horn. Because some sounds, no- 
tably in the middle register, had more “needle-cut- 
ting energy” than others, it was impossible to record 
the entiré musical scale. Furthermore, the artists 
had to be arranged in awkward positions and to 
exaggerate their music. 


By Brunswick’s “Light-Ray” electrical method of 
recording (music by photography) a beam of light 
is reflected on a photo-electric cell from a tiny 
mirror weighing but 2-100th of a milligram. The 
slightest sound causes this mirror to vibrate and 
the beam of light to vary as it plays on the photo- 
electric cell. Amplifiers “step-up” these vibrations 
and a recording mechanism registers them. Thus 
every note is recorded naturally. The artists per- 
form with perfect freedom. 


We believe the “Light-Ray” electrical process, ex- 
clusively Brunswick, makes records unequaled in 
naturalness of tone, yet the Brunswick Panatrope plays 
all makes of records with the extraordinary bril- 
liancy and beauty characteristic of this instrument. 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Home Beautiful 
Contains a Grand 


WADI Naren of homes now enjoy. 


this beautiful Baby, Grand 


Dee built the first small grand piano. 
Today, this beautiful Baby Grand is known and 
used by music lovers the world over. 


Its popularity is easily understood when these facts 
are considered. 


First, it is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instru- 
ment less than five feet in length. It is so small it 
takes no more space than an upright and fits into 
even the smallest corner of the house or apartment. 


In addition to its convenient size, the Brambach pos- 
sesses deeply resonant tone and wonderful respon- 


siveness—due to the patented Grand Action and the 
Brambach Tone Expander. 


It is so beautiful and individual 
in line and finish that its low 
price comes as a surprise. 


basy. to own one 
Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper pat- 
tern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful 
Baby Grand. The pattern will be 
mailed with our compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
O50 Ait Zaseaes 
ae 
A es 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. o. b. New York City. 
On. convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 West 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, ; a 


Paper pattern and full information regard- 


THE 


Our Latest Publication 


SHEET MUSIC AND OCTAVO 


An Interesting and Helpful List of the Very Latest Issues That 


Assist the Teacher, Student and Performer in Selecting 
New Music Material. 


il 


Any of these publications may be had for examination 


VOCAL—Continued 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. °Gr. Pr. 
BARTLETT, HOMER N. Songs and Ballads 
23384 Grande Polka De Concert............ 6 $0.60 | Cat.No. 
BREHM, FRANK T. HAMBLEN, BERNARD 
16 ces iistreo dh eet 3144 .35 | 23370 Love’s Perfect Song (F-g) 
23430 Lonely Star, Reverie VY, 23371 Love’s Perfect Sone (he ‘ 
EVILLE, VERNON 23372 Love’s Perfect Song (c-D) 
23358 Funeral March of the Dwarf King..... 3 35 HOPKINSO 1 
23357 Goblin’s March, The................ 3.40 N, FRANCIS 
23359. An Old Fashioned Nosegay.......... 3.35 | 23388 My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free 
FONTAINE, L. J. (E flat-a flat) a 
23379 Bonsoir, Ma Mie! Gavotte............ Be AD. aN oe rises VICTOR 
SAEUET nee ose 23409 Love's Gasca Choe eee 
23385 Gigue, from “Sonata in D”........... 4.30 | 23411 Sell Me A Dream (G-a fla). 
HUERTER, CHARLES 23412 Sell Me A Dream (E flat-E)........... Gi 
cee eh yo BRS ta soe Nive tootere Wate Oe 2 a SMITH, CLAY 7 
2 ragrant Floweret...............+0%- 2 « 23383 Night Brings the Stars and You (E flat-F), 
28381 Under the Elms. 2.0.00...) 8° 30 | | WHITE, CLARENCE CAMERON 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD oney Chile (b-E)...........05.1 coe 
2336622 F roliec rs oe. cetoca cs acts’ eee cee 2 25 Sacred Solos 
eee BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 
2338) “Dance: Dit... rekon dace 5 A5 2335 a 
233827 Memories cee sine oe 4 50 1 With Psaltery and Harp (d-a)............ 
RIKER, FRANKLIN 
NORRIS, ALBERT LOCKE =e) 
23363 How Do You Do Today? Op.49,No.1.. 3.35 | 23415 Acquaint Now Thyself With God (d-g)..... 
23364 -Long, Long Ago. Op. 49, No.2...... 3 35 WOOLER, ALFRED 
23365 Springtime. Op. 49, No.3........... 344 «45 23418 There is No Unbelief (E-F)............. 
PERRY, ROB ROY 
28941 Dayin May, Av gc ccee Geen 4 40 Sacred Duet 
PRESTON, M. L. WOOLER, ALFRED 


23361 Fields in May, Waltz................ 3.45 | 23401 Now the Day is Over (A-flat)........, 


ROBERTS, J. E. 

2392¢ Morning Song:: 22.2. sss. sae sess. 3495235 ANTHEMS 
SCHULER, GEORGE S. 

23346 Frivolity, Novellette................. 4 45 Mixed Voices 


SIBELIUS, JEAN 


23386 Valse Triste, Op. 44 from “‘Kuolema”.. 5 -40 AMBROSE, PAUL a | 
VAL, PAUL DU 20618 Bethlehem’s Star (Christmas) ........... a 
20047 in w Fairy Boats ies ckeeiak soe aor 3 40 BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN y 
WILM, NICOLAI VON 20646 hese Med: and mgt pes PR 
3 itate, Op. 65; Noa daca nent vs eure ses 5 45 | 20647 ‘ome and Mourn With Me ile. cme 
is peae, L ange ts 20649 A Prayer fe Keres. for Double Chorus ; 
Held 20648 re 
23355 Love’s Dream.........sseseeeeeeeee 4 40 thy Noles ; : 


CRANMER, E. L. : 
20655 In The Cross of Christ I Glory............ 
GARRETT, G. M. 
20662. In Humble Faith and Holy Love...... eave 
GOSS, SIR JOHN 


PIANO DUETS 


ST. SAENS-FELTON 


23378. Swan; These: sccm naae see ee eee 4 50 20653 Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings 
VOORHIES, H. G. (Christmas)....... ts cs bet te ay 
23373 Frolicking March.............+- cs. Sick. 60 LAWRENCE, MAY F. ; 
WAGNER, R. 20674 God of Love, The 
23404 Bridal Chorus, from “Lohengrin”... 34050 SIMPER, CALEB 
20661. I Am He That Liveth................990 4 
TOURS, BERTHOLD ; 
SIX HANDS 20651 While the Earth Remaineth............ : 
PETS er WOOLER, ALFRED i 
ENGELMANN, H. 20658 Walking With Thee.............cee000 4 
23389 Return of the Heroes, The........... 3 75 ; ’ 
PART SONGS 
PIPE ORGAN 
KEATS, FREDERICK Mixed Voices 
23360 March of the Noble................. 3 -40 _ EMERSON, L. 0. 5 
KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 20652 Star of Descending Night.............. 3 
23340. -Storm,, The.) econ... cca eee emer Ie] Treble Voices 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
VOCAL 20650 Lady June (Two-Part).............++ss00 
FORMAN, MRS. R. R. 
Songs and Ballads 20640 Tinkle-oo (Two-Part)...........00e00e 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
BORNSCHEIN, FRANZ C. | 20644 Birthday, A (Three-Part)...........-- 
23380: Dream: Kiss (F=a)s)ce ss). suiielciealseeeicls 40 20643 Spring in Robes all Radiant (Three-Part 
CLARK, F. A. Ss h 1 Ch 
23405 Voice of the Deep Blue Sea. The (e flat-D)... .35 cnoo orus 
DAY, HARRY GEST, ELIZABETH ; 
23419 If Love Were What the Rose Is (b-E)..... .40 | 20645 Song of Coasting (S A B.)....... Aol 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, | 4 
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“EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS” 
IF IT IS AN OBTAINABLE PUBLICATION YOU CAN GET IT PROMPTLY ~ 
FROM THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An unequaled stock of music publications and a large corps of experienced clerks make possible the he 
prompt, accurate service, Prices on any publication quoted cheerfully. Special service features of i 
teachers, Ask about them. : 
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Krinse thr und Saitenkiang. 


Der holden Sylvia Bhren, 
Den Lrde kann gewiihren, 
Krinze thr und Saitenklang, 


Jeden Reis besiegt sie lang, 


3. Darum Sylvia, tin 


Dort heilt er seine Blindheit, 


Und verweilt in siisser Ruh, 


Reis labt wie milde Kindheit; 
Und verweilt in stisser Ruh. 


Lhrem Aug’ ervlt Amor zu, 
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SAVIOR, BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING 
EDMESTON NATHANIEL IRVING HYATT 
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Sav - ior, breathe an eye-ning bless - ing, Ere re - pose our 


spir-its seal} Sin and want we come .con- fess - ing; Thou canst save and Thou canst heal. 
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ilitary March, by Franz Schubert. 
omments on this March are not neces- 
in these columns since, elsewhere in 
issue, the world-famous. authority, 
k Hambourg, carefully explains in a 
er-lesson the technical and interpreta- 
difficulties. 
ttter Without Chatter, by C. Blanco 
2 Study). 
ost so-called “Jazz Studies,” you know, 
+ fail to hit the mark; they are neither 
-enough music nor good enough jazz 
wcceed. This Patter Without Chatter, 
he contrary, seems to satisfy both de- 
is and provides a fine test of one’s 
sity for syncopated: playing. 
hile examitting this composition, the 
{ which kept recurring to our mind was 
ious” (uttered with an exclamation 
‘). The series of seconds in measures 
of the Secondo are ingenious; passage 
sin the Primo is ingenious; and the 
e tonal effect of the piece is ingenious. 
‘study requires quick, deft fingers and 
‘roughly relaxed mechanism. 
lonaise, by Franz Schubert. 
€ great care to discriminate between 
ato and legato passages. In the 
0, in measures 5-8 after the first double- 
ee to it that the left-hand part is clear 
smooth. In the Trio notice the Imi- 
1 between the hands; Schubert was in- 
ly fond of this trick and often used it. 
qbert showed great good judgment, 
7s, in picking out contrasting themes 
any piece. The first theme of the 
iaise is broad and beautifully balanced; 
our-note theme of the Trio is choppy 
nirably suited to the imitative effects 
dyed. This number is extremely char- 
istic of the master. 
a The Quest of Pier- 
= rot, by Frank H 
Grey. 

Pierrot is a char- 
acter willed us from 
old French  farces, 
which in turn had 
come by him from 
the Italians. Orig- 
inally a valet, he soon 
developed the ap- 
pearance and charac- 
ter for which he is 
1oted—and the wh'te-faced fellow, in 
‘suit adorned with large buttons, who 
rehing for his Pierre:te, is familiar 
all. 

Grey, a short biographical notice of 
‘appeared in these columns recently, 
elected pleasing and piquant themes 
S piece. The transposition, up an oc- 
of the first theme is effective. The 
2 in D Minor—played doloroso 
r)—we may take as descriptive of 
t's feelings when his young lady tem- 
ly casts amorous glances at some 
gentleman. The right-hand part, in 
€ction, consists mostly of appoggia- 


ANK H. Grey 


Trio must be played leggiero, and 
im absolute lack of the rubato suited 
‘Test of the piece. 

@ Ghost Flower, by Thurlow Lieur- 
- - ance. 

This is a little gem, 
easy technically but 
very difficult in the 
matter of interpreta- 
tion and_ coloring. 
The careless per- 
former will judge 
that, because To a 
Ghost Flower is 
short, it consequently 
merits small expen- 


Low Lieurance 


Educational Study Notes on Music 
2 in this Etude 
- By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


diture of pains. What falsity of logic! 

The left-hand arpeggios, though not com- 
plex, had best be practiced separately. 

Minuctto in B Minor, by Franz Schubert, 

The octaves must be clearly and cleanly 
enunciated—and the whole Minuet calls for 
strong accentuation. Notice the good ef- 
fect (often used by Schubert) obtained by 
tying the last note of one measure to the 
first of the next. 

The measure before the Dominant Ca- 
dence in D—that is, the measure marked fff 
—contains an Augmented Sixth chord. In 
this compos:tion it should be noted in how 
many different harmonic ways the composer 
approaches the same point of rest. 

Thematically, the Trio is of more inter- 
est, the flowing melody being in splendid 
contra-dist:nction to the angular rugged- 
ness of the first theme. 

Morris Dance, by James H. Rogers. 

The Morris (or Morrice) is one of the 
famous old English dances, the spirit of 
which Mr. Rogers has convincingly caught 
in this little number. His piece is attrac- 
tive both melodically and rhythmically. In 
measures 5-8 make the fourths (in the 
right-hand) non-legato, Noz-legato is the 
half-way house, you know, between legato 
and staccato. 

When the left hand has reitera‘ed fifths 
—like the oft-repeated C-G of the Morris 
Dance—the effect is called a Drone Bass 
and is strongly reminiscent of bag-pipes. 
Always accent a Drone Bass. 

Do not male much of a retard on the. 
last five measures of this dance. 

Dance of the Medicine Man, by Wm. 
Berwald. 

This is a very active dance indeed; so ac- 
tive, in fact, that when the medicine man 
finiskes it we ave certa’n that he may omit 
his “daily dozen” for scme ‘ime with im- 
punity. 

In measures. 3-4—and sim‘lar measures 
—accent the fi st beat as marked. 

In the scale of G 
Mincr, which is the 
main tonality of this 
piece, the seventh or 
lead:ng tone is F 
sharp; and the low- 
ering of this (which 
gives F natural) es- 
tablishes an Indian 
atmosphere. Or ental 
music also employs 
the flatted seventh 
extensively. 

Keep the left wrist loose for the stac- 


Wm. Berwatp 


‘~cato notes, 


In the C Minor section—sub-Dominant of 
G Minor—the right hand triplets add a 
characteristic touch. Note the telling dis- 
sonance in measures 15 and 17 resulting 
from the simultaneous sounding of D flat 
and C natural. 

The Coda of Mr. Berwald’s Dance of the 
Medicine Man is brief but excellent, and 
continues the aroma of barbarism. Notice 
the Augmented chord in the next to the last 
measure; this composer has a great fond- 
ness for Augmented chords. 

William Berwald was born in Schwerin 
(Mecklenburg), December 26, 1884; stud- 
ied under Rheinberger, Bussmeyer and 
others. From 1889 to 1891 he conducted 
the Philharmonic Society in Libau; Russia, 
and in 1892 he came to Syracuse University 
—at Syracuse, New York—where he is 
now the head of the department of theory 
and composition. From this university he 
received the degree of Mus. Doc. in 1912. 

Mr. Berwald has composed in all the 
forms, and his music has taken many prizes. 

(Continued on page 873) 
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classic beauty harmonizes with the refined ave 


drewing room of today. And it carries the 
st rling integrity of construction, the delight- 
ful tone and touch always found in 
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ctl [a MOST poetic of all musi- 


cians,” Liszt said of Schubert; 

and one can imagine the answer 
of the stern-visaged Abbé to the daring 
spirit who might, somewhat timorously, 
venture to ask him, “What are the best of 
Schubert’s songs?” “Study them all,” one 
can almost hear him say, “for Schubert 
was the greatest song writer that ever 
lived.” 

Nor can better advice be offered to the 
earnest student, even at the present mo- 
ment. The more.than six hundred songs 
of Schubert are an inexhaustible mine of 
melody, comparable to those of no other 
composer. The romantic Schumann, too 
much in love with his Clara Wieck to be 
entirely self-critical, wrote here a master- 
piece and there a banality. Robert Franz, 
an old-fashioned gentleman in a faded 
frock coat and an ancient top hat, com- 
posed superb, poetic songs in a style too 
austere ever to be thoroughly popular. 
The tangled rhythms of the magnificent 
lieder of Johannes Brahms require the 
exercise of an active musical intelligence 
to appreciate: them. 

The. songs of Schubert, however, are 
fountains of appealing melody. No man, 
before or since, was able to capture such 
an endless succession of lovely tunes. 
Some are as simple and folk-like as “Tur- 
key in the Straw;” others as homely as 
“Way down upon de Swanee Ribber;” 
some as sentimental as “The Red Sarafan;” 
others as alluring as “La Paloma.’ No 
musical education is necessary to under- 
stand them: they intrigue alike peasant and 
lord, child and philosopher. 
ficult to play and they require that the 
singer shall have at his command every 
attribute of his varied art. Long-sustained 
tunes like “The Sea” or “Ave Maria” will 
tax his breathing and his knowledge of 
Bel Canto. Rapid songs like “The Trout” 
or some of the “Songs of the Miller” need 
the lightest tongue action and the clearest 
enunciation. “Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel,” “The Erl King,” and “The Om- 
nipotent” are intenscly dramatic and sound 
the profoundest depths of emotion. Above 
all, the singer must be something of a poet, 
too; for the songs of Schubert are a per- 
fect wedding of words and music. 


The Methods of Genius 

HE GENIUS arrives at his goal not 

by the slow processes of thought and 
education, but by rapid intuitive percep- 
tions impossible for the normal mind to 
perceive or understand. Often he does not 
reason, but he jumps to his conclusions 
with unerring accuracy. Schubert, one of 
the greatest of musical geniuses, composed 
with such rapidity that it was not unusual 
for him to write from four to six songs 
in a single morning. During their com- 
position his mental concentration was so 
extraordinary that he appeared to be in 
a condition approaching clairvoyance or 
sleep walking, and he seemed to be obli- 
vious to external events. It may be that 
this combination of genius and clairvoyance 
enabled him, a poor, unknown, friendless 
youth, with comparatively little education, 
to produce, at a very early age, those 
masterpieces whose impeccable technic, 
depth of en.otion, knowledge of vocal ef- 
fects, control of form and maturity of 
style, have never been surpassed. 

For example, the first of his truly great 
songs, “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,” 
was written in October, 1814, when he was 
only seventeen. There is not the slightest 
sign of immaturity, of lack of control here 
or of understanding of his subject. The 
tragic story of the young country girl, used 
as a tool by Mephistopheles to arouse the 
dormant passion of the rejuvenated Faust; 
her pure love, her seduction, her misery 
and. shame, are painted with unerring 
strokes in this short song. It seems as if 
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The Songs of Schubert that Everyone Should Know 


By Nicholas Douty 


almost the whole of the first part of Faust 
were crowded into these few measures. A 
whirfing, monotonous figure in the piano, 
representing. the spinning wheel, accom- 
panies the voice from beginning to end, 
for even if love is over, work must go on. 
Only at the climax, where Margaret re- 
members the ecstacy of their kisses (“And 
oh, his kiss’) is this figure interrupted by 
a few dramatic, dissonant chords. The 
whirring figure’is then resumed growing 
ever more and more soft and monotonous ; 
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and the song ends leaving Margaret alone, 
friendless, forsaken. 


The “Erl King’”’ 
HE BEST KNOWN of all Schubert’s 
songs, “The Erl King,” was written 
during the next year, 1815. Spaun tells 
us that Schubert, all aglow with the beauty 
of the poem, wrote this very developed and 
complicated music “‘as fast as pen could 
travel over paper.” Goethe’s famous bal- 
lad tells of an anxious father, hurrying 


A Hungarian Artists 
Fantasy of Schubert's 
most famous song, the 
Setting of Goethe's “Erl 
" King” Mr. Douty, in 
the accompanying ar- 
ticle. gives an excellent 
description of the song. 
The panic-stricken dy- 
ing child clutching his 
father as he races from 
the ominous hand of 
the Erl King 1s very 
graphic. 


-as long as the water is clear the fish w 


his horse homeward, his sick son in | 
arms. In his delirium the child seegin | 
moving willows the figure of the Erl Kj 
hears in the murmur of the wind eo 


the trees the enticing voice of the } 


King’s daughter. A protruding 


The father soothes the child as best h c 
urges his tired horse onward still f 
only to find when he reaches home tj 


bert uses the characteristic motiv 
piano as the basis of the entire song 
motive, in triplets 


Ex.1 
4 os 
= =o" 
J 3 3 


ever repeated, represents the gallo ing 
the horse. Though it varies a lit 


and the courtyard of the father’s h 
reached. Then in solemn tones the 
recites the death of the. child, 


stale.” The frightened, tearful vo 
the sick child, the sooth'ng notes 
father, the alluring sounds of # 
King’s daughter, sensed rather than 


The dissonance produced by striking th 
contiguous tones simultaneously is 
here for the first time. Three tit 
occurs, always higher, louder and shri 
and at its last appearance one fee 


the soul of the child leaves its body. a 


dissonance =. 
Ex. 2 Z 
(1) (2) (3)... See 
———— 


is always sung and played (in trip 
fortissimo. It takes a great artist, ne 
great singer alone, one who has live 
suffered, to present to an audience 


woman, 
terpreter. 

“The Trout,” written in 1817, is as 
charming, delicate and happy as fl 
other songs just quoted are despairit 
melodramatic. It tells of a poet, wa 
idly by a brook, delighted by the | 
of nature, but somewhat disturbed 1 y t 
sight of a fisherman angling for 
He is reassured because he kno 


able to see the man and will not \ 
self to be caught. So the man ¢ a: 
muddies the brook; and, alas, the t 
soon dangling from the hook. : 

Again the piano plays a darting phi 
representing the quick, erratic motions, 
the trout, upon which is superimpo Lt 
clearest, lightest, most transpare 
that ever issued from the brain 
For two stanzas the gambols of 
continue, and. one feels certain tha 
not be caught. But, in the third 
same rhythm continuing, the ac 
ment changes from a clear ma 
mean, cunning minor, as the 
sullies the brook, and the voice 
a wail of regret. Why must. pail 
flicted upon any creature, even one 
and useless as a trout, upon so 
Summer’s day? This mood of 
lasts but a few, brief measures, 
song ends as it commenced, witl 


phrase in the piano and the clear, 
‘at tune in the voice. 


A Simple Masterpiece 


EATH and the Maiden” was writ- 
ten in the same year, and Schu- 
‘thought so much of it that he used it 
1 in the second movement of his D 
w Quartette. It is*one of the simplest 
jis great songs. A child might play 
aotes of it and a young gir! sing it; 
}oh, how much of the pain of living 
‘eded to sound the depths of emotion 
uned in it! It tells of the coming of 
h to a young girl, who, terrified at the 
1, cries out for her life to be spared. 
ilemn, soothing tones Death calms her 
, assuring her that in his arms she 
Sleep the last sleep safely and well. 
simple tunes, both in the minor key, 
xcited and tragic, the other sad (for 
is. always sad), yet quiet and calm, 
| up the whole song. At the end, the 
low tones of the voice and the 
se of the Death melody from minor 
ajor produce an effect of ineffable 
which few songs can rival. 
‘is the custom to make a little fun of 
' Serenade.” Louis Elson calls it a 
val bonbon and H. T. Finck declares 
it is not one of Schubert’s best. The 
larity of a song is not at all depend- 
yon the opinion of ‘the critics: so 
one wonders why they do not learn 
> more modest in their pronounce- 
3 It is the age-old, ever-new story 
2 lover strumming his guitar and sing- 
is heart out under his mistress’ win- 
If his voice sounds somewhat sad 
4s strumming somewhat’ monotonous 
and if they find no echo in her heart, 
y be because Schubert was never a 
ite with women. They love the 
cavalier,” the man of action. Schu- 
Was always the dreamer of dreams. 
‘song is one hundred years young, 
g been written in 1826, 


‘A Deathless Melody 


66” VE MARIA” is a soulful version 

of the old Latin hymn to the Vir- 
gin Mary. Here we have an unforgettable 
melody, so beautiful in itself that it may 
be entirely divorced from the words, yet 
lose little of its effectiveness. Arrange- 
ments for almost every instrument and set 
of instruments exist. One hears it in 
church, in the movies, in the theatre and 
in the concert hall, and yet never tires of 
it. Even the violinists torture it upon the 
rack of their double stopping, without en- 
tirely killing it. Played and sung as Schu- 
bert intended it to be, it falls upon the ear 
like a benediction. 

“Hark, Hark the Lark,” full'of' the col- 
ors of the sky and the sound of bird 
voices, and. “Who is Sylvia,” pure and vir- 
ginal as a sweet young girl, are set to the 
marvelous verses of Shakespeare. “Impa- 
tience” is the rapturous song of the lover, 
not sad ‘and pining like “The Serenade,” 
but strong and confident. In the cycle, 
“Muellerlied,” “rivulets dance their way- 
ward round and beauty is born of mur- 
muring sound.” “The Omnipotent” is a 
broad, bold, strong melody, praising in 
heroic mood the God of Nature and of 
Life. “The Winter Journey” and the cycle 
written in 1827 contain “Good Night,” 
“The Linden Tree,” “Frozen Tears” and 
“A Dream of Spring,” four gorgeous 
gems. 

One despairs, indeed, of choosing the 
best of Schubert’s songs, because they are 
all so great. Buy, then, the complete songs 
of Schubert, in some carefully edited edi- 
tion, free from mistakes. Study them all 
in the original German before you pro- 
ceed to an English translation. You will 
find your efforts well rewarded, for you 
will.never reach either the top or the bot- 
tom of them. They are unfathomable in 
depth and their melodies reach up as high 
as the heavens. Schubert may not have 
been the greatest musician of all, but he 
was certainly the most inspired. 


Messa Di Voce 


By L. 


Huey 


£ highest test of production and con- 
a voice building lies probably in the 
‘to employ the messa di voce not only 
: medium but also in the high voice. 
Who is unqualified for the task of 
g on this subject will invariably be- 
y advising that this most important 
1 of the vocal art be taken up at 
“Some even go so far as to claim 
© omit it renders its final mastery 
difficult. To the rank and file this 
$3 very reasonable. “The messa di 
said a recent writer, “should be 
: from the very beginning.” 
NM, again, one who does not know his 
Ss will from the start associate the 
of messa di voce with increasing and 
Shing the tone on a given pitch. 
\ppears most reasonable because that 


ctly what messa di voce means—rais- ~ 


€ tone from piano to’ forte and re- 
g to piano on a gradual swell. ‘ 
3 method of practice, however, is not 
ed on the essential fundamental or 
itional principle upon which the mes- 
voce is built. Such premature prac- 
. fact, retards the pupil’s progress to 


E art of interpretation is second only 
creative art in the great field of music 
e time, thought and culture necessary 
elop it are heavy prices to pay in this 
hurry and short cuts and the buy- 
f somebody’s else ideas.” —Gilderoy 


+ 


a marked degree. On the other hand, the 
pupil who is correctly taught from the 
Start, even with the first tone he utters, 
is laying the foundation for the mastery 
of this most important branch of vocal 
technic. 

The production of the sustained, pure 
limpid legato is the foundation of the 
messa di voce. Before one can hope to 
increase and diminish the tone in anything 
like an artistic manner one must first be 
able to control its sustained production 
without increasing or diminishing the vol- 
ume in the sl'ghtest degree, maintaining 
meanwhile purity of tone and clarity of 
vowel. Obviously, without the ability to 
do this, artistic mastery of the messa di 
voce becomes impossible, 

Moreover, it is unnecessary, when the 
voice is properly produced, to approach the 
study of the messa di voce independently 
at any stage of tone building. The ten- 
dency, in the artistic mind, to employ the 
voice in this manner automatically de- 
velops as the technic ripens into an efficient 
vehicle of thought transmission. 
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or a Certified Teacher of Cragun M 
for Saxophone, Clarinet, Cornet, etc. 


1170 E. 63rd ST., CHICAGO, | 


(QOLUMBIA are 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 


By Authority of the State of Illinois 


THE GIRVIN INSTITUTE 
of MUSICAL ARTS 
Ramon B. Girvin, Director 


announces j 
A Complete Curriculum of Musical Instruction 


OPENING WITH THE FALL TERM or 1926-27 hat! aining in the following departments: 


Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Publle School Music, 
Chorus Snging, Correlated Arts, History (7? 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Prefession 1 — 
Accompanying. Conducting H: rp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Express- 
ion, English and Psychology. ; 


A Faculty Representative of the Highest 
Principles and Standards in Music 


A SCHOOL OF THE NEW ERA 
With a New Message for the Serious Student 
Dept. E, Kimball Building, Chicago 
Cata.ocs on REQUEST 


Technic and musician- 
ship are attributes 
of the mind 


‘Free Bulletin- 


not an imitation 
describes courses and advantages 


N @ A distinctively higher professional 


school. Tdeal location on the shore of 

Sc HOOL of Lake Michivan, immediately adjavent 
2 to Chicago. Private instruction in 
be US ] Cc vocal andinstrumenta\, c'ass instruc. 


tion in theoretical music. Liberal 
Year 1926-1927 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box M, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Harrison 5930 ; 


Get a musital education 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY CF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS ; 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading t 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma. and Certifi 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public Schoo 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 
Bulletin sent free upon request ; 

W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY ot MUSIC 


52nd Year 
Francis L, York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 
and educational principles. _ Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred, Many free advantages. Desirable 
boarding accommodations. 
Catalogue Free Upon Application 


Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
of Improved Music Stud; 


DUNNING SYSTEM °"'e"sscimes 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? = 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Bs 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohiv, Arnold School of Music. 
Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Grace A. Bryant, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes, 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St “Louis, Mo. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio—Holiday Normal. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 

Blvd., Holly wood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. ae 
Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Michs Normal Class; January 15, 1927 - | 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. SS 
Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. i ee 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. . | 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn, 
Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 
Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. { 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave. New York City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Art studies without extra exnense, 
Address-PETER LUTKIN, Dean 
102 Music Hall Evanston 


Ill, 


Front V ico Conservatory Bldg 


Hallywoo 


fi 


Musical 


Pointers 
for 


Musical 
Parents 


Conducted by 
MARGARET 
WHEELER ROSS 


“The Etude” takes pleasure in announcing a new column in which pithy paragraphs 
Wl appear periodically from the’ pen of Mrs. Ross, who has had wide experience in 


alphia, Pennsylvania. 


mr own name and address in full. 
tials of the inquirer. 
Make all questions brief. 


faders will be answered in this department. 


Vacation .days are done, the children 
e back in school, the house is cleaned, 
e fall sewing well under way, and the 
sy band of Erupe Mothers are getting 
€ children back to their music lessons 
id systematic practice. 

It is more than probable that this will 
‘a trying time for mother. If the les- 
ns have stopped entirely during the 
4cation period, she may expect the in- 
‘table discouragement of taking them up 
jain, with the loss of facility and the 
irgotten rudiments. 

‘A friend came recently with an inter- 
ting problem; and because, uniortunately, 
‘involves a condition of which too many 
md mothers are unconscious, and from 
hich too many good teachers must there- 
’ suffer, it shall be passed on. 

{Her complaint was that her daughter, 
f years of age, who had been taking 
ssons for more than two years, could 
it play the most simple composition with- 
it stumbling and. seemed always in the 
‘ocess of learning something new, never 
Wing -anything completed. She had 
nged teachers several times but the con- 
tion’ was not remedied; and ‘she was 
ady to conclude that all music teachers 
re either incompetent or especially prej- 
liced against her little girl. 

‘Now I know Betty—an adopted child 
a family of people no longer young, 
ith plenty of money, who humor her 
ery whim. 

Tam positive that here is no question 
_ wrong methods, incompetent teachers, 
faulty instruction. Betty is over-in- 
figed and undisciplined; the teacher is 
flanged whenever Betty complains; and 
Getty is certain to complain if any dis- 
pline is attempted. 

‘She is the type that every teacher knows 
tddreads. The spoiled, humored, petted, 
Ssatisfied little girl who thinks every 
her pupil’s “pieces” are “prettier” than 
jose given her; who wants to try every 
Mmposition she hears another pupil of 
‘ual grade play; and who frets, pouts 
id refuses to work on those given her, 
~ she is not allowed her will. Being 
Ways humored at home and given what 
€ wants, she rebels when her desires 
€ refused and chafes under the unac- 
‘stomed discipline. She is the pupil who 
ils and discredits every recital the 
c er gives and who runs off for lessons 


Ms field. Address all inquiries to Educational Service Department. (attention of 
| Department), “The Etude Music Magazine,’ 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


' Write questions on a separate piece of paper bearing the above address and give 
Answers will be published under only the 


No questions except those of general interest to the greater body of “Etude” 


with somebody else if insistence 
perfect work is demanded. She 
flitting, changeable type who will not 
concentrate upon anything long enough 
to master it. She is the sort of little girl 
who will pertly shake her locks and her 
skirts and tell you she can have “all the 
music she wants;”’ and you know it is 
true and are helpless. 

Nowy it was my unpleasant duty to tell this 
mother the truth, and as kindly as I could 
I tried to make her see that she had it in 
her own power to remedy the situation. 
I told her she should not expect the impos- 
sible of a teacher, and made her under- 
stand that if Betty is to have any satis- 
faction in a musical future it will depend 
upon her. 

After a heart-to-heart talk I advised 
her as follows: That at the out-set this 
fall, having decided upon a teacher, she 
must determine to stand firm against 
changing, and to give her unqualified sup- 
port in every demand made by the teacher ; 
that she must be frank and_ perfectly 
honest with the teacher selected, .speaking 
unreservedly of Betty’s difficulty, and the 
history of the many changes and the rea- 
sons therefor; that she must acknowledge 
her own mistake in allowing the condi- 
tion to exist and determine to codperate 
with the teacher to the extreme limit. 
After explaining the situation she should 
request the teacher to select some two or 
three attractive new pieces of Betty’s 
limitations, and some two or three melodi- 
ous exercises of like grade. Then, together, 
they should demand that these things be 
perfectly and artistically learned from the 
text and at least two of the compositions 
memorized before anything else is at- 
tempted. Furthermore, she should see to 
it herself that at least ten minutes a day 
is spent upon scales and finger work of 
a purely technical quality, and that this 
work is painstakingly and accurately done. 
I advised her either to pursue this plan to 
the letter or to stop wasting her money 
and Betty’s time on music lessons. 

Do your part towards making a musical 


upon 
is the 


home in a musical America by arranging a 
feast of music for the nourishment of the 
mind and soul on: Thanksgiving day just 
as you will provide a feast of other 
goodies for the gratification of the bodily 
senses. 
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OVER 200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


UIZE 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Foster. your children’s 
love of music. 


Send for 
so free- 
Portfolio 


It contains ten 
beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio 
Pianos, showing: 
how wonderfully 
these little pianos 
fit in small rooms. 
Youshould haveit. 


Grand Piano Factory 
De Kalb, Ill. 


Studio 


\ 


a 


A CHILD need be neither a 
genius nor a prodigy to derive 
the benefits of a piano in the home, 


Your children, like most others, 


probably have musical ability. Do 
not neglect it—bring the splendid 
influence of music into their lives 
at once! 


This Wurlitzer Upright, though 
small enough to fit an alcove or a 
hallway, will fill the largest room 
with its delightful tone. Priced so 
low, too, for a piano of such quality, 
it is within the reach of everyone. 


ew 


- ) 9 5 and up. pene 
: terms gladly 
Upright / arranged 


> Wurlitzer Pianos tive made in Uprighc, Player, Grand, Interpretive, Period and 


Reproducing Models. 


Uprights $295 to $950; tavands $625 to $5500. 
All Prices f. 0, b. factory 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


= 


Z 


Upright Factory 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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ICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC _ 
°: i 
41st Session : 4 
Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, ; 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, i 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 
Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates | is 
UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 
Eek — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—0O. E. Robinson. 
cionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn Dusen. ee, a : 
Kurt Wanieck, Farl Blair, May Doelling’ © =~) MUSICAL ‘THEORY, CoMPosITion— ARF nae en aed 
4 ; Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John DRAMA ; — 
VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. Palmer, Leo Sowerby. Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 
Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem, VIOLONCELLO—Hans Pies ; 
John T. Read, Carl Songer. ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Mem- DANCING—Louise Willhour. 
VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. and others of equal importance Van Dusen. 
GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1926—Delia Valeri, John C. Kendel 
Admission to Teachers’? Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 
Free Advantages . Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 
THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 
Examinations Free - Catalog mailed free on application - Moderate Tuition Rates 2 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


EE JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Hentot Levy, Associate Directors 


rege Selo eo lig elo elo elioela lg alels(aloy elo elo elo ele elo ale eee pels ele ele ele elo eee ey alopecia 
Lawrence Cincinnati Conservatory Music | Gre Ceteiaudyrenae | 


; Conservatory of TMusic te of (/)usic 
Appleton, Wisconsin A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC Offers of QD) Goursesifae 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati Students of all Grades 


e . e EF i 1 ; =. . 
Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments OvGate or diploma. ann 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages— Dancing 


A Department of faweenes College 


Two orchestras afford opportunity for 
ensemble training. : 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Catalogue will be sent on application apeat elie for teachers and pro- | 
IpEAL DormirorIESs ON THE CAMPUS FOR STUDENTS FROM A DiIsTANCE ae : r 
. : é The Student Residence is open throughout the 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland and Burnet Aves., winter and summer terms. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director | 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fal! term opens Monday, September 6th, 1926. Summer School opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


DENVER ALPARAISO ea 
COLLEGE of Music, Inc. a UNIVERSITY— All branches, advanced stuay. so specialist dias 


Orchestral and Choral Training, 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Dormitories Free Catalog on Request 


ee 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


\ 
[ Appleton, Wisconsin 


WI 


| 22) pe, 5 
YALU a om 


= 


eS 


The Largest in the West Founded 1873 course or equivalent required. O 


X Oberlin Conservatory of Music, @berlin, Ohio 


}-WALPARAISO, INDIANA 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
““Better Than Ever’’ 
Courses in all branches of theoretical and applied Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, 
music and Public School Music. Students may attend the 


An Endowed, Non-Profit, Public Institution 
Degrees and Diplomas 


Excellent Faculty and Educational 
acilities 


Frederic A. Cowles, Director 


‘Worthy of the beautiful setting and wonderful climate’’ Music School and also take the regular work at the 
WILLIS J CUNNINGHAM University. An Accredited School conferring De- 
Pi. j WINTER TERM STARTS JANUARY 5TH grecs. Piano, Organ,.Harp, Wore 
zano Write for Catalogue E for full infortnation Controlled by Lutheran University Association Violi 3 D Deas he P. h al 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B.. P D., Dean since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special Bulletin iolin, Dramatic Art, Orchestr 


JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 


Harmony, Composition 


address office of the President, Dept. K. Instruments and Theoretical Subjects taught: — 


VAL . é Cultural work accredited by Universities, 
PARAISO UNIVERSITY Valparaiso, Indiana Student and faculty. recitals. Three 


394 teachers enrolled in Summer Normal Classes of 1926 orchestras.” Plano” Nakai: Couzaeneniana andi 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA Oaeaeae WR FISSURE GUN GUTGUN GUT GUNGUR Three Year Public School Music Courses lead 


ing to Certificate and Diploma. Practice 


10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colorado 


Teaching in Public Schools. Graduates ac- 
cepted by State Boards of Education, Dorm 
tories. 


E 5 
aE Seman ttpnef de Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY | | eronnae ctr mest 
BALTIMORE, MD. Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 


Catalog, suggestions, and information from 
JOHN L. GRUBER. Manager 


% Studen ny. fime.. Send f 218 West Broad , Louisvill , Kentu oe | 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director picaieaas aed 
One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia Louisville Conservatory of Music 


very little definite line and daub it 
h the pedal. It is an entirely dif- 
matter to take a simple Mozart 
, or a Bach Fugue or a Chopin 
'e and play these things beautifully. 
t, it may be said that the simpler 
ce, the greater the demand upon the 
anship of the performer. The com- 
{ns of such composers as Satie, Mil- 
-and Schénberg will sometimes al- 
1 very great elasticity of treatment 
is very hard to form a criterion of 
s to whether they are played better 
| way or another. In the field of 
iusic, however, the condition is very 
it and if one plays a Mozart Sonata 
k- the world knows it in a few 
3. In fact, with the mixture of tone 
| in some of the modern orchestral 
nitions, I have been repeatedly told 
chestral players that some of the 
1 performers have stood upon the 
‘tor’s stand, baton in hand, conduct- 
sir own compositions with apparent 
ction and delight, although the per- 
's in the orchestra actually knew 
ese same composers were listening 
es of mistakes through commission 
ission upon the part of the orches- 
The question is whether the com- 
| themselves really know what they 
ng. This is true all down the line. 
mpler the composition, the more 
‘it is to perform it well. 

instance, a medium good player 
jake Reger’s splendid Variations and 
it sound well, but I have heard 
1 so-called excellent pianist play a 
Sonata in a way that was very 
im being masterly, When you get 
‘own to the subject, a great deal of 
(in pianoforte playing depends upon 
irity, the definiteness of line, the 
tive, if one may call it that. Such 
of the pianoforte as Hofmann, 
je, Rachmaninoff and Bachaus re- 
‘e works of the great composers in 
that would have been delightful to 
‘aposers themselves. 

reason why so much piano playing 
eresting is that it is spread all upon 
face ; it has no depth, no character. 
emes and the motives and the sub- 
fd the ornamentations are all de- 
(to the ear as though they came 
ome kind of a machine. Like a 


Ainting, fine pianoforte playing must 


opth. How can this be expressed 
ds? You perhaps remember the 
ereoscope whereby the ordinary 


yaph was given charm and depth, 
ae looked at the picture through it. 
vell played composition should have 
‘reoscopic depth, this clarity, this 
lence and herein rests the great 
the pianist. With his ten fingers, 
* be able to play and bring out the 
hts of the main themes and at 
e time subdue in their relative im- 
3, all other themes and accompani- 
ind also portray those inevitable 
wistics of human beings and com- 
“such as temper, humor, sorrow, 
teasm, decisiveness and abandon. 
plains perhaps why in the editions 
iid masters, we find so little in the 
‘descriptive text printed as marks 
‘ession upon the page. On their 
‘ipts could not be found such de- 
: words as “with energy,” “con 
* “sur le second plan,” “Etouffé,” 
+” “effleurant,” “de lontano,” or as 
‘compositions published in England 
livelier here, please,” “very: snappy,” 
on. The older composers left 
‘ings to the fantasy and the im- 
1 of the player. With some of our 
dern compositions, often destitute 
sy, it is apparently thought neces- 
Mark these things in the text; 
r pianist is obliged to play the 


“Quo Vadis Piano?” 
(Continued from page 807) 


role of an actor simulating feelings which 
are not his and perchance are in effect 
very far from those of the composer, so 
that the effect of this upon the auditors 
will lose all suggestion of flatness or 
tameness or lack of character. The mas- 
terpiece is a living thing, as the spring in 
all its beauty, to the composer’s mind, 


Perspective 

6¢ A FTER ONE has acquired a sufficient 

technic, the main object: in piano 
teaching should be to get this purposé, 
this sense of values, this perspective, in 
playing. This one cannot obtain through 
anything but a great deal of thought and 
practice. This is why so many’ of the 
great piano teachers in the past have ad- 
vised performérs to practice more with the 
mind than with the fingers. Sometimes 
they have given this advice without tell- 
ing just exactly what it meant. 

“T do not like to pose as a conservative ; 
but really there is no new thought in 
Pianistic art that I am able to advise, The 
best modern pianistic thoughts are the old 
concepts of the art, dressed perhaps in 
new clothes. 

“Tf there is to be a great advance or 
a significant change in the piano playing 
of the future, I am satisfied that it will 
come from the manufacturers before it 
will come from the composers or the 
pianists. Indeed, if the manufacturer can 
produce a piano with new tonal possibil- 
ities in the realm of the well-tempered 
scale, or if a composer can devise new 
and worthwhile ideas which may be exe- 
cuted through the means of piano playing 
possibilities of the present, a new style, a 
new profile and new potentialities of the 
art will be revealed. Any attempts in any 
other directions result merely in farce or, 
at best, transient advances. The really 
serious musician is not he who vacillates 


from this to that, just as the flappers of - 


the present day change their dresses and 
their methods of wearing their hair. The 
real artist has more sacred and more im- 
portant ideals to serve. 

“Let us wait for the Messiah!’ 


Self-Test Questions of Mr. Friedman’s 
Article 

1. What ideal was established by the 
great masters of the past? 

2. What is the means of charm and 
individuality in the use of the modern 
piano? 

3. Who are 
composers? 

4. Which type of music makes the 
most exacting demands upon: the inter- 
preter? 

5. Why is much piano playing un- 
interesting ? 


Have You Really Tried It? 


By Dorothy Bushell 


the three “most solid” 


A xsook of new Pianoforte pieces by 
any composer is fascinating to a quick 
sight reader. Is it not tempting to try 
over a piece that “looks nice?” Not very 
easy, perhaps, but alluring. 

It is natural to pick out all the tidbits; 
but have you ever made yourself play 
steadily through a difficult piece which 
you rejected at first sight? The time 
is perhaps strange, and, for the first few 
bars, you cannot get the intended rhythm. 
You tell yourself that it is not at all tune- 
ful. ‘ 

But, remember, the composer evidently 
had some object in writing it. Study the 
piece well beforehand, working out the 
tite and rhythm. Seek the motive of the 
composer. He took the trouble to write 
it. Is it not worth while to give it a 
fair trial? 
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a Child’s Face 


—when the vivid, appealing tones of a 
Kimball Piano are creating a pageant of 
dream-pictures out of a simple melody. 


Throughout the last half century, no 
influence has accomplished so much in 
bringing to the American home a readier 
appreciation of the better things of life 
—a happier spirit, a breath of romance, 
an atmosphere of culture. 


KIMBALL 
PIANOS 


are made in many styles—grands, large and small, 
reproducing grands, uprightsand players. There is 
a Kimball exactly suited to your home. Catalogs 
and our nearest dealer's address sent on request. 


W. .W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) ; 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 


REAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT . (Negro) 

* THE HALF O’ ME KINGDOM (Irish Dialect) 
Hats. “ : - . (Humorous) 
KEEP A SMILIN’ . (Inspirational) 
THE LaDIgs’' AID... ae Sa (Humorous) 

' THE LADY WHO Lives NexT Door (Humorous) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
2 (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


*A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
. SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLWT sty tore 3 
TONY ON DAPHONE . . 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
Tn full sheet music form—pnice, postpaid, each 35c. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Cotection,” $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
. Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 CHICAGO 


UA 
Kill The Hair Root 


Mymethod is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach eeany 
Culture. D J. Malher. 1141-A Mahler Park. Providence, R. 
aniline telat bette Rei 


Is Your Music| 


MIXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 
will “unscramble” your 
music. 


Send for free catalog and 


trealise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


Walter B. Simon 
Manufacturer 
812 Pine Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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O RGANISTS SHOULD possess a 


theoretical knowledge of orchestral 
tions. 


instruments as well as their func- 

If to this be added some practical 
facility in the working of Instrumentation, 
so much the better. For, apart from other 
considerations, there are particular reasons 
for readiness on these points. It may he 
well to review them. 

Arrangements of orchestral works should 
as far as possible represent the coloring 
of the originals. But arrangements vary. 
Some are merely suggestive; others are 
more particular. In dealing with the lat- 
ter, the modern organ co-operates with 
the player through affording, by means 
of its: accessories, facilities for the ap- 
proximate “presentation of the orchestral 
scores. But even here one needs to be pre- 
pared to make the best of things accord- 
ing to the range or limitations of different 
ergans. In order to effect this reasonably 
well a knowledge of the original coloring 
is valuable when there is any question of 
mod-fication or expansion of imitative com- 
binations. 

Then again an organist is likely to have to 
make arrangements for himself, at times, 
especially in the department of church 
playing. Another point is that among the 
listeners at recitals there are likely to be 
some who are accustomed to hear a pro- 
portion of the arranged numbers in their 
ative orchestral settings, and expect an 
approximate or, at least, suggestive pre-’ 
scntation by a recital or cinema organist 
who, if he is informed sufficiently, can do 
more than give a performance of the music 
itself. The same applies, of course, and 
41 an even greater degree to what may be 
termed partial arrangements. 


Church Playing 
OMPLAINT IS sometimes made by 
church-goers that they seldom, if ever, 

hear the resources of their organ accord- 
ing as they are given by the specification 
of the designer and the guarantee of the 
builder. Sometimes there may be moye 
than a little in this dissatisfaction. More 
color is listened for: the regular organ 
combinations become a trifle monotonous 
from constant use, proper as they are from 
a church point of view. But colorings are 
not unecclesiastical provided: that a player 
has good reasons for making them, and in 


their making exercises good taste and 
judgment. 
The accompaniment of anthems, solos, 


concerted numbers, and chanting can be 
rendered with interest and help by an 
occasional quasi-orchestral undercurrent. 
The interest will be obvious and the help 
will center in the enhancement of voice 
effects to which may perhaps be added a 
better appreciation of the music and verbal 
text. Quiet horn effects, suggeseted wood- 
wind and strings (either of the latter alone 
or in combination), a restrained filling-in by 
the brass—all such are not only legitimate 
when exploited discreetly but make a dif- 
ference akin to that between sunshine and 
shadow, and an unchanging and uniform 
outlook. Yet, underlying all, the inherent 
character of the organ will not necessarily 
be interfered with. 


The Small Orchestra in Church 
O* SPECIAL occasions a small or- 

chestra is sometimes used to supple- 
ment the organ at church services and 
recitals of sacred music. Here the organ- 
ist is likely to be confined in the ar range- 
ment of the music to whatever aggregation 
of instruments he may happen to have at 
his disposal. Such an orchestra will nec- 
essarily be limited or varied according to 
circumstances in its make-up, thus render- 
ing it imperative that the arranger’s skill 
and judgment be equal to requirements. 
Let us suppose that such an orchestra 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for November by Well-Known Specialists 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
‘‘An Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’ 


"The Organ and Orchestral Study 


: _ By William Reed 


ranges from ten to fifteen players. What 
balance is best in the different cases? Let 
him‘try the following division which will 
be found reasonably useful: / 

Ten players: one flute; one second clar- 
inet (used for harmony only); one cornet; 
one trombone; the string quintet; to which 


may be added tyinpani* (or two small 
drums). 
Twelve players: add to the above, one 


second violin and one second cornet, using 
the cornets as horns. 

Fifteen players: add a first violin ahd 
an oboe. 

In arranging for any of these aggre- 
gations care needs to be exercised in get- 
ting a representative orchestral effect, espe- 
cially seeing that the same be sitbstantial 
without suggesting thickness. “Top and 
bottom” effects mean not only faulty in- 
strumentation but also poor support. 

Then again the treatment of the organ 
in co-operation with the orchestra will nec- 
essarily be different from that of its usual 
role, particularly as regards the imitative 
registers represented in the orchestra, these 
being sparingly used—if at all. More at- 


“tention should be given to filling-in effects 


that will be felt. On the other hand, the 
string-toned registers may be freely used. 


Knowledge of Orchestration Desirable 
HE FOREGOING suggestions will 
- seem to include a fairly “large order.” 
They are, however, important—so much so 
that organists generally should realize the 
desirableness of being sufficiently informed 
concerning orchestral matters, theoretically, 
at least. It goes without saying, of course, 
that if an erganist plays any one of the 
orchestral instruments a little (even one of 
the strings), he starts with an advantage 
easily increased by further study of a 
subject that is fascinatingly interesting. If 
he happens to be without any knowledge of 
orchestral instruments, he should lose no 
time in acquiring it. 

It is best to start with the study of a 
small work on Instrumentation : then, after 
mastering thé string family, the organist 
may proceed to the reading of string-quar- 
tet scores, and next to the other divisions 
of the orchestra, using scores of the small 
orchestra of Mozart and Haydn. Later, 


he will find time to attend orchestral per- | 


formances and, with full scores in his 
hands, read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest actual results. There is no better way 
of acquiring a good idea of Instrumenta- 
tion, short of practical work in a good or- 
chestra, whether it be large or small. 


The Anthem, Its History and Place in the Service 


By Frank L. Sealy, F. A. G. O. 


Part 1 


[° ONE should make a synopsis of the 
various musical portions of church wor- 

ship, the last analysis would comprise 
the service or ancient mass, the antipho- 
nal chanting of the Psalms, congregational 
singing and the anthem. 

In making a study of sacred praise, one 
is inevitably drawn into a resumé- and 
acknowledgement of our indebtedness to 
that ancient people whose religion was 


antecedent to the Christian faith. To 
them we are indebted for an important 
part of our service. J am referring to the 
Book of Psalms which in one form or 
another is used by all denominations. A]- 
low me to recall to you some facts which 
are of interest. i 

As we all know, the Book of Psalms 
is a commentary or religious reaction of 
the author or authors to current events in 


A Bamboo Organ 


THE accompanying picture of a bamboo 
organ in the Philippine Islands at Las Pinrs, 
Rizal, was sent to Tur Erupr through the 
kindness of Sister Marie Claudia of Bel- 
gium, who, for years has been a very good 
friend of Tur Erupr. 

The picture was sent to her by another 
sister in the Philippines who describes 
the organ thus: 

Here is something which will interest 
you, an organ whose big pipes are in bam- 
boo. It was made more than a century ago, 
by a Spanish Franciscan Monk, and the 
natives of a village near Manila. The most 
ancient (the oldest) haye transmitted ‘the 
secret of the preparation of the bamboo 
to render it sonorous to the following gen- 
eration, but they keep it carefully. It is 
said that one of the conditions is to bury 
the trunks of the bamboo during several 
years in the sand. The Father in white is 
a Belgian missionary, who has, for a long 
time, been Curate of thts village and has 
had the organ repaired. He is actually our 
Chaplain and it is to this Church that we 


go to Mass when we pass a few days’ vaca- 
tion at the seaside at San José de las Pinrs. 


THE BAMBOO ORGAN OF LAS PINRS 
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their own lives, or that of the y 
reflections on events dim in the 
of the past as a faded dream; 
charmed touch of poetry their 
been kept alive and transmitted 
broken by the long years that ha 

How vital a hold these grea 
ings, of the soul had on pio 
can ‘hardly be estimated. When 
his first Epistle writes: ‘He that 
life and see good days, let him 
tongue from evil and his lips 4 
speak no guile,” he is quoting 
Thirty-fourth Psalm. In Job 
quotation from Psalm 30. P 
and 134, sometimes entitled So 
cent, sometimes Songs of Deg 
be called Pilgrim Songs, and wer 
ably sung by pilgrims on their j 
Jerusalem. Psalms 113 and 
others, such as the 136th, ref 
going out of the Isrdelites f 
under the leadership of Moses. 
“When Israel out of Egypt 
supposed always to have been s 
Feast of the Passover, and prc 
sung by Christ and His discipl 
‘Thursday night nearly 2,000 4 
The Psalms were called the 
Praises. David was probably the 
but the collection was formed 
and was collected and arranged 
time, about 536 B. C. They w 
public service and for private 
It is inferred from the struct 
Hebrew poetry that they wer 
chanted antiphonally. Only — 
were without title, titles such as, 
Liturgical character of the P 
ond, the instrument to be used i 
the accompaniment to the Psaln 
the meter or melody to which 
be sung. 


Hebrew Instrument — 

It is known that the ancient 
never invented a musical instrun 
ery kind they used came from | 
civilization, such as their early 
the Chaldeans, and later on the 
They used stringed instruments, 
struments and percussion. The 
Babylon, who sang “By the — 
Babylon we sat down and wept 
remembered Zion,’ never forgot 
consecrated by so many shift 
days and years of joy and sorr 
the course of centuries, in th 
sojourn of the Hebrews amor 
peoples, and with the dispersis 
Levites, the spécial guardians 
thing pertaining to the service, ; 
edge in regard to the instrun 
of the Temple and the Psalm me 
ished. But the words lived. 
At a very early period in the 
the church it became the custo 
priest was preparing the oblai 
the celebration of the mass, to 
phonally a chant; from thi 
motet, and from that came th 
The only difference between, 
and the anthem is a difference 
caused by the different period 
the anthem had its birth. Qu 
beth early in her reign issued in 
granting permission for the 
“hymn or such like song” in 


A First Hymn 

The earliest record of its 
chapel royal was mid-Lent Sun 
about which we read: “And 
cluded, a good anthem was su 
early state the motet must 
fairly gay and lively comp 
about 1600 Morley in his int 
music speaks of a motet as “a $ 
for the church either upon some 
anthem, or in such - like,” and 
that the name is given in opp 
other, which they called cantus 
which we commonly call pla 
the name of moving—‘“moto” 


‘moto’- 
because “it is in a manner qui 


TUDE 


er, which after some sort and in 
of the other standeth still.” 

as in very early times secular melo- 
id popular ballad airs were often 
wr the cantus firmus, in contrariwise 
the motet, although the music 
Ibe solemn enough, was frequently 
yery profane words, and to such an 
1that the church, corrupt as it was, 
| decrees forbidding the use of the 
n the service. Gradually a keener 
f what was reverent and fitting led 
luse of words from the Psalms and 
jortions of the Scriptures—always, 
| se, in the Latin. 

was the origin of the motet, and 
fe was to survive to our own day. 
‘le of the ancient motet was contra- 
and to modern ears might not ap- 
[he style of this ancient form has 
iirly well imitated in modern times 
qdelssohn in his motet for female 
“Laudate Pueri;”’ by Gounod with 
itodia Matutina Usque ad Noctem,” 
(Mors et Vita;” in Barnby’s “As 
ve Borne the Image of the Earthly,” 
becially Samuel Wesley’s “In Exitu 
_ Louis Spohr wrote a number. of 
‘oral works which might be called 
such as his settings of the Eighth, 
-third and One Hundred and Thir- 
'salms. The last three should be 
mown, as they were worthy of the 
n of large choirs. 

e all, as being greater than all, men- 
ould be made of the extraordinary 
3s of this form by Johann Sebas- 
ich, such productions as the five- 
motet, “Jesu meine Freude,” or the 
| eight-voiced one, “Singet dem 
” Mark the extreme limits of the 
ities of contrapuntal weavings. 
‘estionably one of the most glorious 
/ in the history of the motet was 
ixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
That was the time when Palestrina, 
jsus and Gabrieli on the continent, 
Mis, Farrant and Byrd in England, 
ding their work. It was undoubt- 
e greatest period in the history of 
“Id for pure polyphonic vocal writ- 
art quite equal to the great work 
aitecture and sculpture that was 
Jone on the continent by Michelan- 
ad his fellow. workers. Edward 
on, of Oberlin, in his invaluable 
‘A History of Music of the West- 
irch,” says: “The world has never 
ed a more absorbed devotion to a 
irtistic idea, neither has there ever 
“since the golden age of Greek 
‘€ another art form so lofty in ex- 
t and so perfect in workmanship 
polyphonic church chorus jn the 
its maturity. That style of musi- 
‘which was brought to fruition by 


Wants New 


c. T. Reynorns, when giving the 
itial address before the Organists’ 
tion, of Liverpool, said: 
*e are two very curious facts con- 
vith the calling of an organist which 
ipply to that of other musicians, and 
e consider them we are constrained 
t that organists are perhaps a little 
tl 
Jearn to play upon an instrument 
velongs to someone else, and which 
hardly ever hope to possess. And 
We sometimes try to play music 
annot be played. Imagine a person 
; to play a piano or violin knowing 
would always have to borrow an 


bugh art a man can get the best 
life. The saving of a country 
| depends on its artistic activities. 
1 is artistically alive-and, if you 


b 


such men as Josquin de Pres, Orlando 
Lassus, Willaert, Palestrina, Vittoria, the 
Anerios, the Gabrielis and Lotti is not 
unworthy to be compared with the Gothic 
cathedrals in whose epoch it arose, and 
with the ‘later triumphs of Renaissance 
painting with which it culminated.” 

In England this was the period of bluff 
King Hal, the boy King Edward VI, 
Bloody Mary, Good Queen Bess, James J, 
the Scotch pedant and bigot, and Charles 
I, who “never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise one,” finally losing his 
head. It was also the age of Michelan- 
gelo and Martin Luther and Shakespeare. 
It was also the age of great discoveries on 
land and sea. It was a time when all 
minds were alert. New land, new worlds. 
had been discovered; great advances had 
been made in physical science. It was 
one of the wonder periods, but a turbulent 
one. 

Recall what happened in those years: 
England, under Henry VIII, renouncing her 
ancient allegiance to Rome and becoming, 
with many forward and backward steps, 
Protestant. Henry, brought up a strict Ro- 
man Catholic, sometimes alarmed, some- 
times attracted by the movement led by 
Luther, one day the recipient of the title of 
Defender of the Faith from the pope, for 
his pamphlet attacking Luther, another 
day sacking and demolishing monasteries 
and religious houses; at one time profess- 
ing with enthusiasm his intention to main- 
tain the Catholic doctrines in all their an- 
cient purity, and at another sanctioning 
the publication of the whole Bible in Eng- 
lish. 

No wonder many church composers were 
in a state of mental confusion! They were 
in danger of being burned alive for using 
English words, or hanged if, perchance, 
and taking the chance, they had ‘used 
Latin. 

Many of the motets of this period'were 
written to be used either with Latin or 
English words. A great deal of the old 
church music undoubtedly was destroyed 
when the great religious houses wete done 
away with. We have a number of exam- 
ples of the culmination of the great motet 
style, but examples which would have en- 
abled us to trace the gradual growth ar 
missing. ; 

Great revelations in knowledge of the 
world in which they lived! New ideas 
in regard to their own physical body! New 
conceptions in regard to their relationship 
to their Maker! Why should there not 
be new modes of expression in music ?— 


The Diapason. 


(This article will be concluded in the De- 
cember Etupe.) 


Organ Pedal 


instrument every time he wished to prac- 
tice, and could never have one to call his 
own. 

“When I speak of music which cannot 
really be played, I refer to certain arrange- 
ments from orchestral scores. A difficult 
pedal passage occurs, employing both feet, 
which renders the use of the swell pedal 
impossible, and yet there is a crescendo 
marked. Until the day comes when a 
method of using the swell pedal is invented, 
leaving both feet free, this difficulty will 
remain. These are two points on which 
an organist is handicapped.’—The Diapa- 
Son. 


want to keep your musicians in England, 
you have got to show them that you want 
them here and that music is not a side- 
line, but vital thing?’—Eucrene Goossens. 
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life. 


WEAVER 


PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


A Glorious Masterpiece \ 


singing quality and per- 
fect harmony—an instru- 
ment for the master as well 
as the lay music lover—the 
ideal piano for. those who 
seek the very finest things in 


To age, yet not grow old— 
a Weaver characteristic 
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17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E flicient— Quiet 


Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 

Special “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


MOTION PICTURE MUSIC 


By French Masters: Mouton, Fosse, Gillet, Fauchey, 
Gabriel-Marie. SEND for FREE sample piano 
parts, Catalogues and SPECIAL OFFER 
“Music on Approval” to organists. 


MANUS MUSIC CO., INC. 
Dept. D, 145 West 45th St., New York City 
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CHARLES GALLOWAY 


Many pupils filling prominent positions (Church and Motion 
Picture Theatres) throughout the country. 


Organ Specifications Prepared or Examined 
ADDRESS 4171 MAGNOLIA AVE. 


[AUSTIN ORGANS 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark's, St. Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement’s, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 
Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 


OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAII 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
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“Descriptive Catalog of Organ Methods. Studies and 
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THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
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School for the Training or 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and 
HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists 


FALL TERM NOW 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen pro- 
vided by the College in its studios. 
four manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for 


New two, three and 


lessons and practice, owned and operated by the College. 


Cours oF Stupy 


A two-year course. Varied to suit the individual student. 


First YEAR 

First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular ballads, semi- 
classic ballads. Themes for feature films. 

Second Term: Preparation for news reel playing, arrangement of piano numbers 
for the orgun, waltzes and marches. Characteristic numbers arranged. 

Third Term: First studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies 
in jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides. Comedy film. 

Fourth Term: First actual screen work, the news reel, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, cuing short and long feature film, thorough 
preparation in adapting music. 

Smconp YEAR 

First Term: Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral 
overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film, scenics, 
cartoons, travelogues, etc. 

Second Term: Modulation and improvisation for all types of films, memorizing 
for important situations, dramatic music such as misteriosos, furiosos, ete. 
Actual dramatization of all kinds of films, meeting actual conditions of the 
theatre, improvisation including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, melody work. 

Third Term: All scenic effects such as storms, falls, thunder, trains, ete. 
Constant practice before screen. : 

Fourth Term: Devoted entirely to screen work by those who have followed 
the complete course, and opportunity will be given to play before invited audience, 
so that practical experience may be gained fitting the organist for public work. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 
to a large extent upon the ability as organists of those who take it. Students 
who never have studied organ previously will require two full years. to: finish 
the course. Wxperienced organists may cover it in one year. 


Notre—Church and concert organists of experience are eligible to enter the 
Advanced Course. 
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By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


A Sensational Success — 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE DELIGHTED 
WITH “SEA GARDENS” 


HE popularity of this composition is due to the poetic and dramatic painting of 
marine wonders. Its haunting first’'theme suggests the beauties of the colorful sub. | 
marine gardens, then there is a ‘cello-like second theme, suggesting undulating geaweed 
and anemone, and a dramatic third theme, suggesting the crashing surf, and then just a 
breath of the coral reefs of the Far East. =i 
It has the peculiar quality of being readily playable and easily taught, but produces | 
the pianistic effect of a difficult composition. For this reason, and because 
of its teaching qualities, piano teachers have found it me ai 
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One of the Best of All 
Recent Compositions 


Published by THEODORE PRESSER CO., cn272124.ot _Phila., Pa. 


MK, Yew ALANS PE 


SEA GARDENS is Published in Following Arrangements 


PIANO SOLO (Third to Fourth Grade), (Cat. No. 23048) Price, 35 cents fi 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS (Cat. No. 23450) Price, 50 cents =a 
PIPE ORGAN SOLO (Arr. by Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield), (Cat. No. 23268) Price, 40 cents 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA (Arr. by Wassili Leps), (Cat. No. 23324) Price, 50 cents. 

CONCERT BAND (Arr. by Wassili Leps), (Cat. No. 23482) Price, $1.00 
CHORUS—Two-part (Arr. by Nicholas Douty), (Cat. No. 20684) 12 oc 
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GIVE HEALS 
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*| The most valuable and least expensive holiday gift 
* that you can make 

Pa 

* IVE health as a Christmas present—to yourself, 

3s to every member of your family, and every- 

* body in your community. Youcan! Buy Christmas 

ee Seals. 

x 

* The work done by these tiny, mighty 

| little seals has helped to cut the tubercu- 

H losis death rate by more than half. 

le Seal every parcel, letter, and holiday 

* greeting with Christmas Seals. Give 

% health—and feel the joy that comes with 

3 the giving of man’s greatest gift to his aed 

* fellow man—healthy happiness now and MERR 

* for years to come. 

eg 

| THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF T 
4 UNITED STATES » National Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 4 
+ 
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HE ETUDE 


I should appreciate very much a list 
standard organ books and the names of 
me new ones, with music of easy and mod- 
ate difficulty. Ours is a small two manual 
gan which has a good variety of stops, @ 
autiful tone and good balance. 
A. You might find some of the following 
eful for your purpose— 
welve Pieces for Organ....Theodore Dubois 
ae Organ Player....... Rear ence. WW. Orem 
-andard Organ Collection 
(Parts 1 and 2)..E. E. Truette 
arker’s Organ Collection (Vols. 1 and 2) 
ta Pieces for Organ......William Faulkes 
lye Modern Organist........ H. Shelley 
‘ganist’s Offering for Church and 
Recital..P. W. Orem 
Book of Organ Music........J. H. Rogers 
fan Repertoire...........- P. W. Orem 
yirty Offertories for the Organ.J. H. Rogers 
ne Contemporary Organist....C, H. Morse 
ne Church Organist...... Beaton tl. EALOTSS 
‘bum of Transcriptions for 
| the Organ.,H. J. Stewart 
‘A recent publication, “The Organist’s Hand- 
ok,” by Gillette, gives quite a lengthy list 
organ books, and in quite a number of in- 
inces includes the contents of the book. 
\Q. In some organ music which I have I 
ad two kinds of signs indicating the heel 
d two kinds of signs indicating the toe in 
e pedal part sometimes in the same picce. 
1 example of this is “Offertory,’ by W. G. 
tate, page 11, in “Organ Melodies,” by CO. W. 
mdon, in which I find for the right toe 
th V and A and for the left heel both O 
‘du. Would you kindly tell me the differ- 
‘ce in meaning? 
A. The following marks are 
ed to indicate pedalling—notably 
nerican [Edition of Guilmant’s 


orks ; 
\ ld 


V L] 

ft Toe Left Heel Right Toe Right Heel 
_ placed below the staff. We do not, how- 
‘er, approve of this marking as it is not 
sy to read quickly. 
At present, the more frequently used method 
indicating the pedalling is to place the 
wking over the staff when right foot is 
be used and under the staff when left foot 
to be used. V or A is used to indicate toe 
dO or vu is used to indicate heel. The 
‘dal marks you refer to in the Agate Offer- 
ry are no doubt an error, and the passage 
ar the bottom of the page you _ specify 
ould be marked: 


sometimes 
in the 
Organ 
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Q. Will you please give the names and 
dresses of all manufacturers of reed organs 
the United States and Canada? Which of 
ese manufacture multiple manual and pedal- 
ss organs? For about how much can such 
instrument be acquired? 

‘an you recommend some books on the 
ilding, repair and tuning of reed organs? 
Can reeds be voiced in the same sense that 
yes are voiced, 4. e., can they be made to 
itate various instruments truly? 

‘How are reeds tuned? Is it true that once 
reed organ is tuned it never gets out of 
ne? 

Why are there not more reed organs built 
| the same plan that pipe organs are built; 
it is, why do they not sometimes substitute 
‘ds for pipes? It would be a great saving in 
awe and expense. Is there any firm in Amer- 
: that builds reed organs to specifications in 
2 manner that pipe organs are built? 


A. So far as we know the only builder 
gaged extensively in the manufacture of 
ed Organs (except small portable ones) is 
» Estey Organ Company of Brattleboro, 
mont, who also manufacture multiple man- 
1 and pedal-bass reed organs. These in- 
‘uments range in price from $620 to $1275. 
> cannot give you the names of any books 
ttaining to building, repair and tuning of 
bd organs. Perhaps the firm mentioned can 
re you advice along these lines if you will 
ite them. 

Reeds can be voiced to yary somewhat in 
ne color, but not to the same extent as pipes. 
| tuning reeds they are scraped on the heel 
‘flatten them and on the tip to sharpen them. 
®do not think it true that once a reed organ 
‘tuned it never gets out of tune—though it 
‘probably true that they do not give much 
ouble so far as tuning is concerned. As the 
le of a reed organ is not as satisfactory as 
at of a pipe organ, they are not as exten- 
ely used. The firm mentioned above would 
obably build a reed organ according to a 
ztgested specification. We. would suggest 
ur writing them fully for the information 
a wish, as their long experience will enable 
sm to answer more intelligently on the sub- 
t than we can, 


‘0. I am playing for church services on a 
he organ which has several much used pedal 
ys in bad condition. Jt will probably be 
‘eral months before an expert tuner will be 
vilable, Is there any way of playing the 
mns which will be an effective substitute 
' the generally accepted method—that of 
tying the bass notes with the pedals? 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the 4. G. O. 


A. There is no entirely satisfactory way 
to accomplish what you desire. You may, how- 
ever, improve matters somewhat by playing 
your hymns in the following manner (using 
the first line of the well-known hymn-tune 

Hursley” as an example) Soprano, Alto and 
Tenor parts being played with the right hand, 
the Bass part with the left hand. 


It is sometimes necessary to rearrange the 
parts slightly when the right hand cannot play 
the tenor part where written—for example, 
the last line of the same tune may be played 
as follows: 


These examples are given to show distribution 
of notes and on the organ would not be played 
exactly as written, as many of the repeated 
notes might be tied over with better effect. It 
must also be understood that this method is 
suggested only as a “makeshift” and it would 
be advisable to have the pedal board trouble 
remedied as soon as possible. 


Q. Would it be possible for you to give me 
specifications of what you should consider a 
good three manual church organ to cost around 
ten thousand dollars? 


A. A three manual organ built by a good, 
reputable builder, for the amount you name 
would necessarily be rather small. The fol- 
lowing specification might suit your purpose, 
though, of course, we should prefer a larger 
instrument if funds were available. This 
specification may even exceed your figure some- 
what. 


GREAT ORGAN 


First Open Diapason 8 ft 73 Pipes 
*Second Open Diapason & ft. 73 Pipes 
*Dulciana 8 ft. 73 Pipes 
*Melodia Sait 73 Pipes 
*Wlute 4 ft. 73 Pipes 
Octave 4 ft. 73 Pipes 

*Enclosed in Choir Expression Box, 

Swell to Great 8 ft. 

Swell to Great 16 ft. 

Swell to Great 4 ft. 
Great to Great 16 ft. 
Great to Great 4 ft. 

Great Unison. 

SWELL ORGAN 

Bourdon 16 ft. 73 Tipes 
Open Diapason Sette 73 Pipes 
Stopped Diapason Sart 73 Pipes 
Aeoline 8 ft. 73 Pipes 
Salicional 8 ft. 73 Pipes 
Vox Celeste 8 ft. 61 Pipes 
Harmonie Flute 4 ft. 73 Pipes 
Piccolo Harmonic 2 ft. 61 Pipes 
Oboe 8 ft. 73 Pipes 
Cornopean or Vox Humana 8 ft. 73 Pipes 


Swell to Swell 16 ft. 
Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
Swell Unison. 


CHOIR ORGAN 
Open Diapason 8 ft. 73 Notes 
Second Open Diapason) 


(from Great 


Duleiana 8 ft. 73 Notes (from Great) 
Melodia 8 ft. 73 Notes (from Great) 
Flute 4 ft. 73 Notes (from Great) 
Clarinet 8 ft..73 Pipes 
Swell to Choir 8 ft. 
Swell to Choir 16 ft. 
Swell to Choir 4 ft. 
Choir to Choir 16 ft. 
Choir to Choir 4 ft. 
Choir Unison. 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Open Diapason 16ft. 32 Pipes 
Bourdon 16 ft. 44 Pipes 
Second Bourdon 16ft. 82 Notes (from Swell) 
Flute 8 ft. 32 Notes (from Pedal 


Bourdon) 
Swell to Pedal 
Swell to Pedal 4 ft. 
Great to Pedal 
Great to Pedal 4 ft. 
Pedal to Pedal 8 ft. 

Balanced Swell Expression Pedal. 

Balanced Choir Expression Pedal. 

Balanced Crescendo Pedal (not visibly af- 
fecting registers). 

Sforzando Pedal (not visibly affecting re- 
gisters). 

Usual mechanical accessories, such as com- 
bination pistons, combination pedals and so 
forth. All combination pistons and pedals to 
be adjustable from the organ bench and to 
visibly affect the registers. 
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is the result when the artist performs at the 


~~ JNO REN CH & SONS GRAND 


The instrument is, itself, a masterpiece of construction by skilled 
workmen, working on and with the best of materials. “A Thing of 
Beauty,” to the eye as well as the ear and a “Joy Forever” as its 
sturdy construction will provide musical pleasure for an ordinary 
lifetime in the average home. 


Discriminating Dealers who appeal to discriminating buyers are 
using the Jesse French & Sons Grand as their leader because it is a 
leader ina real line with varied styles which enable progressive 
dealers to satisfy every desire of their trade. 


High Quality usually means high price, but Jesse French efficiency 
means high quality at prices surprisingly low. 


Write for FREE Catalog and easy payment plans. Old 


instruments taken in part payment. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


20th and J Avenue, New Castle, Indiana 


Christmas Music 
for Church Choirs 


AT HOME 
DURING. 
SPARE Wh 
Time (ee 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of-our book, ““Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY. our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and Jessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy.terms. Diploma granted. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await yon. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Peace on Earth! 
Difficult, 75c. 
Chimes of the Holy Night. 
Holton. Easy, 75c. 


A copy of each of the above will be 
sent on 10 days’ approval upon 
request if the Etude is mentioned 


Heyser. 


Christmas 
Choir 


Cantatas 
(New 1926) 


We publish over three hundred 
Christmas anthems in separate 
octavo form. A copy of each of the 


. 
Christmas 
Anthems ten most popular out of these three 
hundred will be sent on 10 


days’ approval upon request if the Etude is mentioned. 


Ask us for a free copy of “The 
Church Soloist,” Py hook of 
sacred poems with thematics of 
musical settings, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving solos and duets in- 
cluded, with new solos and duets 
for general occasions, Mention 
the Etude. 


Christmas 
Solos and 
Duets 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


216 W.5th St. 70 E. 45th St. 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio New York hicago 


protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


| Send for list of 
most popular styles 


ENSEMBLE PIANO MUSIC 


An unequalled stock of music for Piano, Four 
Hands; Piano, Six Hands; Two Pianos, Four 
Hands: Two Pianos Eight Hands: etc. 


Send for Catalog 
Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 


TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
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New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution. 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction, 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, 
Public School Musie Dept. 


Piano, Violin and a!! Instruments. 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


For Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y 


Musicianship 

Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 

SIGHT? {2a aa 

SINGIN { Bet y Me eee 


Special Sea ae 
Courses for Teachers 
Send for Catalog 
Constructive Music Book Price $1.25 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone - Ashland 5551 


——College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y- 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS “= 42 INSTRUCTORS 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 


tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students, Five pipe organs. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TULITON FEES VER¥ MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 


VIRGIL CONSERV CORE 


36th SEASON 
137-139 West 72d Street, New York 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART: 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Entrance at any time. 


A real home for music students. 


_ Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


PIANO 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan Coliege of Music 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN 
Dean of the Faculty 


Forty-first Session, October 4, 1926 


Pianoforte Department 
Normal Training Course for Teachers 
Junior Department in Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello 


Senp ror CrRcuLaAR 


ADDRESS: 4 ; 
Erxuet Mcintosu; Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Special ‘Courses 


Phone Susquehanna 10485. 


MUSICAL ts 
INTERNATIONAL CxTioNAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 
(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


For all particulars addresss THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


THE BYU; 


COMBS 
Conservatory of Music 


PHILADELPHIA 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


A SCHOOL OF 
UNPARALLELED FACILITIES 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE — 
OF MUSIC ; 


eg 
Enpowep sy Mary Louisz Curtis Box 


Where Personal Instruction 3 
is Given by ‘2 
World-Famous Artists 


The primary purpose of The Curtis Insta 
Music is to seek out unusually talented stu 
ard to provide for them a musical and cult 
background that will enable them to be 
finished musicians in the best sense of the word. 

For brilliance of attainment, the Institut 
faculty is probably unrivaled anywhere. 7 
heads of the various departments are arti 
world-wide reputation, and personal instructi 
given by them to students who qualify. Of 
eminence are their colleagues, the other teache 

Complete courses in preparation for the con 
stage or for teaching are offered in voice, 
violin, harp, viola, violoncello, orchestra, ete, 

Its endowment removes it from con 
considerations. For those who can pay, 
fees are very moderate. To those of excep 
talent who cannot pay, financial exempti 


[THACA CONSERVATORY granted, 


oO For further information address 
School of Opera, Andreas 


STITUTE 
Dippel, director. Master MUSIC THE CURTIS IN 


Prete ees wore temo artists in all OF MUSIC 
epartmen egrees. Twelve i ’ 

including Dormitories, "auaitorum, Gyan: 629 Ritrenxouse SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVA’ 
nasium, Studio and Admi nistration Buitd- 
ings. Yeur Book sent on request. 

Two, three an‘ four year co 
Fall term began dept. ere 
No. 1 DeWitt Park 


A School for the Ambitious Amateur 
and the Professional Musician. Instruc- 
tion inall branches, Courses in English, 
Psychology, Modern Languages, Peda- 
gogy and Normal Training. Approved 
and Accredited Courses in Public School 
Music. Degrees Conferred. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN. 


Send for Illustrated Year Book 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broap AND Rerp STREETS 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of M 
are under the personal direction and supervision a the fol 
ing members of its faculty 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hotuaine Piano; Carl 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond; Violoncel 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Re 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etCe 


Ithaca, N. Y¥- 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music — 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., D 


Oa Iheatre 


Summer and Fatt 
oe Eo Acting, ee a3 


, OPERA, M 2 5 
DIRECTORS gincine. Fi STAGE D aN ING BBS Ae E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dea 
Alan Dale personality and poise essential for any Vocation HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRU 
fe viene an is r 

Wm. A. Brady. rol nfford ‘appearances: whilaslesraln eee Ne Ye Degrees, Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificate: 


debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — pened: 

Taylor, Mary Fick ford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 

Kellermann Arnold Daly, Fred aud Raele 
Z “ Bieregeurge ue Boys vice Houmas, Lang inetendat 

ora Bayes, Taylor Holmes. y esdale, 

ale eee Wee ae GloriaGould Bishop, Re as 

'y wan ecretary, 
St. N. Y., ask for catalog 8M eewieors 


Sir John Martine 
arvey 


NO HIGH SCHOOL_ EDUCATION REQUII 

except in the College Course of Music, 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC--From the El 

to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. ¥ 

—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— — 

Orchestra] Instruments taught principally by 1 

of the Philadelphia Orchestra 

STUDENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY | 
ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE, 

CLASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History an: 
reciation.of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus 

Pupils May Enter at Any Time During the 

STUDENT DORMITORIES 

Branch Schools Write for Cat: 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Acaden 


57 years of continued success in training mus: 
Highest standards of musical instruction. Fa 
includes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher 
Ornstein, Composer Pianist, and other distin 
musicians. Early registration desirable. Year| 

Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director, 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


510 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


_ SPECIAL 
TRAINING FOR 
) @B@ TrEacneErs 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Oldestand most'practicals 
A greut opportunity for te 
to specialize in this m 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
field. Write for parti 


Kindergarten correspondence gourse. 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, 


Inc. 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOAR D 


For Pianists and Piano Students & 


Keep Up REePertoire 
Prerrecr Your Trcunic 
STRENGTHEN Fincers on THIS INSTRUMENT 
Key Action Prerrecr 
Toucn Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
137-139 West 72nd Street New York City 


BIUDE 


tience proves the danger 
| of bleeding gums * 
| _eiae 


OAST defense 
protects thelife 
of a nation, 
gum defense the life 
of a tooth, On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 
tooth, 


Beware of gum ten- 
derness that warns of 
Pyorrhea. Four out 


of five people over 
forty haveP yorrhea— 
manyunderfortyalso. 
Loosening teeth indi- 
cate Pyorrhea, Bleed- 
ing gums. too, Re 
member — these in- 
flamed, bleedinggums 
act as so many door- 
ways for disease 
germs to enter the 
system—infecting the 
joints or tonsils—or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 

Forkan’s positively 
preventsPyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. As 
it hardens the gums 
the teeth become 

firmer. 


Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s, It 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically—keeps 
them white and 
clean, 


If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult aden- 
tistimmediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


Formula of 
B.J.Forhan,D.D.3. 


FORHAN Co. 
200 6th Ave.,N.Y, 


Eorhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 


.. 7c at your 
dealer’s or direct postpaid. 
’ MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


NT WORK .en.? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men * 
) orwomen. Noselling orcanvassiug. We tench you, 
| ee employment and furnish WORKING OUT= 
|FITPRER, Limited offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT 
‘STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
CVV—_———————__ 


FICIAL EYES 


TI 
| IMPROVED "isan 


cement Prevents easy break- 
! Properly fitted, prevent detec- 
irritation. LOWER PRICE. 


‘be fitted anywhere by mail, and 
ree days’ trial allowed. No fit, no 
‘Ustomers in every state of the Union. 
ent always exceeds 50,000 so we can 
fone. Eyes blown to order. Send 
me and names of all you know who 
Artificial Eye, for free booklet that 
‘everything about eyes. Do it NOW 
Our low 


ENVER OPTIC CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Conducted by 


Question and Answer 
Department 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD. 


Always send 
been neglected. 


your full name and address. 


Ne Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomi 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers will 


To Cancel or Not to Cancel 
dentals; that is the Question. 


Q. Is it the best mustcianship to cancel 
accidentals of a previous measure by writing 
in the proper flat or sharp in following meas- 
ure; is it not calculated to confuse; and is 
it not quite generally undezscvod that an 
accidental applies only to its measure unless 


Acci- 


repeated in the neat?—G. M., Beaumont, 
Texas. 
A. Your statement of the rule as to ac- 


cidentals is correct, that is, “an accidental 
applies only to its measure’—except in the 
case of a note so altered occurring on the 
last beat of a measure and being repeated on 
the first beat of the next measure. In this 
instance the accidental is understood to have 
foree without being written again. How- 
ever, the modern practice is to indicate all 
accidentals ; it avoids confusion. 


How to Transpose, 


Q. I am an accompanist but a poor one 
secing that I cannot transpose. Accidentals 
trouble me even in simple things. What is 
the best way for me to proceed ?—R. C., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


A. This question is too important and 
too wide in extent for adequate treatment in 
this department. The subject shall be fully 
treated later. For ordinary transpositions of 
a degree of a half-tone ascending such as from 
flat signatures to sharp signatures and vice 
versa, it may suffice to say that all that is nec- 
essary is to ignore the group of sharps or flats 
at the beginning of each stave, substituting for 
it (in_your mind) the signature of the new 
key. -If the original key is in flats, the ac- 
cidentals occurring therein will be changed ;: 
sharps to double-sharps, naturals to sharps, 
flats to naturals, double-flats to flats. If the 
original key is from sharps to flats, descend- 
ing, the accidentals occurring will be changed : 
sharps to naturals, double-sharps to sharps, 
naturals to flats, flats to double-flats. Ex- 
ample : 


Chopin, Prelude, Op.28, No.6 


Measures 6-9 


Ee CBIR |e raat 
ep —— ay 2a 


2 


To play the foregoing at sight, ignore the 
two sharps, imagine the signature to be D 
flat (five flats) and play the accidentals as 
though sharps were naturals, naturals flats, 
and the double-sharp a sharp. All other 


notes are played as in the key of D flat: 
practice its scale. 


not’ be considered 


Grace-notes or Ornaments. 


Q. Will you please tcll me how to play 
such a figure as this half-note with grace- 
note from the fifth measure of Grieg’s “Nor- 
wegian Dance?” (A): 


Also, the first beat 


with ornament of meas- 
ure thirteen of the same work (see ERIN? 
What is the name of the ornament? Is this 
example (see “O”), from Londonderry Air 
(Erupp, November, 1925) treated the same 
as “A?”—Marign G. WHITLA, Alberta, Can. 

A. Play this figure as an arpeggio and 
sustain the alto E throughout the measure, 
with the thumb or with the pedal. (B) Play 
the first beat of the treble of measure thirteen 
with the bass-note; it is called a coulé or 
glide. (C) Is treated as at (A). 


Piano Accompaniment 

Singing. 

Q. I am accompanist of a small chureh 
which uses a piano only. Please tell me how 
the hymns should be played to give the great- 
est support for congregational singing. 
Should the bass-notes be played in octaves 
and chords, or as the music is written? 
Should the left hand be louder than the right? 
Should the treble part ever be played in 
octaves and chords? When long tones oc- 
cur, as at the end of verses and at Amens, 
should these be filled in .by bass chords to 
keep time for the congregation? How much 
and what part of a hymn should be played 
for an introduction? How should the pedal 
be used in hymns? What kind of music is 
most suitable as an offertory for which a 
piano solo is expected?—W. P., Culdesac, 
Idaho. 

A. The strongest support for congrega- 
tional singing is best supplied by playing full 
chords with the right hand, that is, play- 
ing the melody with the right hand in octaves 
and filling in the alto and tenor thus mak- 
ing a full chord for the right hand, the bass 
being played in octaves by the left hand. 
It will be found advisable at times to play 
the right hand full chords an octave higher 
than written, the bass marking the time 
strongly in octaves but never louder than the 
right hand. The pedal (the damper pedal, 
wrengly called the loud pedal) should be 
used with each chord, but care should he 
exercised to take it up before a change of 
chord to avoid discord occasioned by the 
clashing of different combinations. For in- 
troduction to a hymn, play the first four 
measures or so, make a slight pause, about 


for Church 


two beats, then attack the hymn. For of- 
fertory piano-music it would be best to sub- 
mit the matter to the clergy. It is, how- 


ever, always safe to play one or other of 
the lovely slow movements from the sonatas, 
quartets, Symphonies and masses of the great 
peed © Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and so 
orth. 


How Long to Learn the Multiplication 
Table? 
Q. About how many pieces should be given 
a pupil during a term of forty lessons; during 
one of twenty-four lessons ?—CHARLDS Bo, 


‘Louisburg, Kans. 


A. How long did it take you to learn the 
Multiplication Table? And-hew long the 


other boys in your class? 


You answer that it 
depended upon how 


slow or how quick you 
and they were in learning. Just so. It is 
thé same in music. Your aim should be not 
to see how many pieces you could learn in a 
given time but how many you can play per- 
fectly. 


Various Questioners. 


C. C., of Bend, Oregon: G. G. DS 


of Col- 
umbus, Ohio: L. RB. 


A., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
H. In McC., Buffalo, N. Y. and others are re- 
ferred to the paragraph entitled “Advice to 
some Questioners,” in this issue. 


c markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
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AUSONIA? 


a new note in fragrance 
) 
) 


ECREATES an old Italian 
perfume of the luxury- 
loving days of Pompeii. 

The early Greeks gave the 
name to the whole of Italy. 
It meant to them happiness, 
laughter and beauty—power, 
fertility and fame. 


AUSONIA has no flower 
fragrance. It is suggestive 
more of the East, the Orient, 
which in those early days 
furnished Italy with all of its 
many perfumes. Yet it is like 
no present day fragrance. 

AUSONIA is warm, en- 
veloping, tenacious. Paris says 
its fragrance is mildly intoxi- 
cating. To the American 
sense, its instant appeal will 
be the suggestion it gives of 
sweet cleanliness. 

ROGER & GALLET artists 
have been experimenting for 
years to obtain just this fra- 
grance. Bottles and boxes 
are new in form and color 
and most artistic. First im- 
portations include 


EXTRACT 


TOILET WATER 
FACE POWDER 


AUSONIA will take high 
place with Fleurs d’Amour, Le 
Jade, Violette de Parme and 
the many other world fa- 
mous creations of 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs = Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Emile Meériot, 
103 rue St. Fran¢ois-Xavier, 
Montreal 
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HE SUCCESSFUL teacher is not 
necessarily the one who makes the 
most money: he is the one who pro- 
the largest percentage of good 
players. To do this he must develop latent 

musical ability whenever possible, at the 
same time keeping all of his pupils inter- 

ested in their work, One pupil leaving a 
teacher through dissatisfaction will do that 
teacher great harm by disparaging his 
system and his ability as an instructor. 

It is absolutely necessary that the violin 
pupil’s interest be kept up all the time. 
He is learning to play an instrument which 
is admittedly one of the most difficult, The 
slightest lack of imterest on his part is 
liable to mount up difficulties to the point 
of absolute discouragement. 

The violin, next to the human voice, is 
the most beautiful of the means of musical 
expression. This point the teacher should 
emphasize at each lesson. He should give 
a few minutes’ talk on the violin—its possi- 
bilities, history and so forth—and play for 
the pupil a short passage of some classic 
illustrating different branches of violin 
technic. In this way the pupil begins to 
regard his violin as something more than 
a mere piece of wood. Also he aspires to 
play like his teacher, an ambition which, 
once arouzed, wins half the battle. 

However good a violinist the teacher 
may be, he must bear in mind that the 
best player is not of necessity the best in- 
structor. A good teacher sees to it that 
his pupils are always looking forward with 
impatience to the next lesson. He gives 
them a reason for everything he tells them 
regarding their studies.. He keeps in touch 
with the latest improvements in all 
branches of his art. He studies the in- 
structive material in the various musical 
magazines and is always on the lookout 
for any new device that will help him keep 
his pupils’ enthusiasm. 


' duces 


The Young Beginner 


HE YOUNG beginner is the teacher’s 

hardest problem. If he can guide a 
beginner to a _ successful conclusion of 
the first grade he has accomplished just 
as much (and probably more if the begin- 
ner be slow) than if he conducted an older 
pupil through the Kreutzer Etudes. 

Each pupil must be taken individually 
and his physical characteristics studied. 
No two are alike; consequently what ap- 
plies to one is useless in the case of an- 
other. A short, round-shouldered pupil 
with short fingers naturally has to bring 
his muscles into play differently from a 
tall, straight pupil with long fingers. 

The teacher should try every means 
available to make -his pupil handle his in- 
strument in the orthodox way, but if he 
is unsuccessful after a fair trial, he should 
experiment and try other methods. A 
pupil who is physically deformed in some 
way may thus become’ a fairly efficient 
player, though it would be impossible for 
him to do so by adhering to the regular 
methods of handling his violin. 

The orthodox way of mastering the tied 
staccato stroke (with a loose wrist) was 
given a fair but unsuccessful trial by 
Wieniawski. One day, in despair, he tried 
the stroke with a stiffened arm and met 
with: great success, developing a staccato 
which was admired in his later years. 

Yet enough emphasis cannot be laid on 
the absolute necessity of the teacher giv- 
ing the traditional way of mastering any 
branch of violin playing a thorough trial 
before other ways are considered. 

Another requisite of the successful 
teacher, probably the most important, is 
patience. Irritability with a backward 
pupil is bound to result in the loss of that 
pupil. If the teacher really sees that a 
pupil is wasting his time in attempting to 
become a player, the proper thing is to tell 
him and not continue giving him lessons 
and taking his money. 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s /'agazine Complete ia Itself” 


The Violin Teacher 


By James A. Harrison 


The pupil will no doubt realize the 
teacher is right and will discontinue les- 
sons in the proper spirit. No reflection 
will thus be thrown on the teacher’s repu- 
tation. t 


Problems of Position 


HERE ARE one or two problems 

which most pupils find difficulty in 
solving. The first is holding the 
violin and bow  naturalfy, Individual 
physical traits govern this to a very great 
extent and demand the teacher’s strictest 
supervision. The pupil’s wrist will keep 
resting on the back of the neck of his 
violin. The teacher, after explaining why 
the wrist should be kept away from the 
neck, should gently force it into proper 
position with his bow when the pupil is 
playing. This is a better plan than stop- 
ping his playing and correcting his position 
verbally. 

A good plan is to give the pupil after 
each lesson a report sheet, which con- 
tains an estimate of his week’s practice, his 
practice instructions for the next week, 
and any points to which he must pay 
special attention. 


Muscle Strain 


he NEW exercise and position is 
liable to cramp the pupil’s hands and 
arms for a while. As soon as_ he 
feels this cramp he should at once cease 
playing and massage the cramped muscles 
until they feel as if they were burning. 
Then he should continue his playing. 

This will quickly accustom the pupil to 
the strain on his muscles caused by the 
new exercise. Thirty minutes’ practice 
with one or two intervals of massaging 
will do much more good than hours of 
forced drill at the end of which the pupil 
is greatly fatigued and cramped. 

The fourth finger is another great ob- 
stacle to many a young pupil’s progress. 
Here again the teacher has to study the 
pupil’s particular weakness and invent ex- 


ercising material to do the necessary 
strengthening. The following exercises, 
however, are guaranteed to give in most 
cases independence ana strength to the 
naturally weak fourth finger: 


Bx.4 
geue, cust 
0 0 
Qo ee 8 3 
Pe 
3. 
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The thirteenth measure of Kreutzer’s 
Ninth Etude should also be given to the 
young pupil as soon as possible. The third 
finger should fall on the string at the 
same time as the fourth, care being taken 
that the fourth only is heard. The pupil 
should then be given practice in stretch- 
ing beyond the position, as follows: 


oO 4 4 i 


After the student has a fairly good mas- 
tery of the first position, the left thumb 
should receive a little attention. Many 
authorities give special positions for the 
thumb, and just as many say to let it rest 
where it naturally finds the easiest posi- 
tion. It is best to prescribe no special 
position, but to let the pupil practice for 
one week with the thumb stretched as far 
as possible toward the bridge. This is 
going to be a miserable week for him, 
but he will be amply repaid. 

His thumb will have acquired the natural 
position intended for it; his fingers will 
unconsciously have developed a habit of 
more perfect, intonation, and his whole 
hand will be more suitably developed to 
attack the higher positions. 


A Lost Art 


SPEAKING of the making of Cremona 
varnish, such as was used by S‘rad‘varius, 
Guarnerius, Bergonzi and other famous 
Cremona violin makers, a process which 
is now a lost art, the Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Republican says: 

“The secret of the old Cremona var- 
nish would be invaluable if it could be 
recovered, but when it was going out of 
use nobody seemed to have thought it 


worth while to preserve it for posterity. 


Probably it was no secret but merely a 
craft, developed empirically and handed 
on from generation to genera‘ion. The 
ingredients were probably such as the 
market afforded, and the violin makers 
very likely took what had long been sup- 
plied to the painters for varnishing their 
pictures. When the demand ceased those 
gums and pigments may have ceased 
simply to be kept in stock; and no precise 


record of their nature was kept so that 
more could be obtained from the original 
source, 

“The disappearance of this varnish 
which collectors nowadays prize so highly 
was a typical example of the march of 
progress. Some ingenious inventor pro- 
duced a varnish that seemed to give good 
results and dried much more quickly, thus 
eliminating one of the most tedious and 
costly parts of the manufacture. Before, 
each successive coat had to be given plenty 
of time to dry thoroughly, and this re- 
quired dry, sunny weather such as could 
not be counted on even in sunny Italy. 
One by one the makers went over to the 
more efficient modern methods, and by 
1750 the old art was practically extinct; 
when an effort to revive it was made half 
a century later its secrets were irrecover- 
ably lost.” 


THE ETUL 
The Higher Position 


HEN IT IS time to start thi 

of the higher positions, the 

er’s attention is again called 
pupil’s individual traits. Perhaps 
deal of experimenting is necessar 
the pupil gets the knack of sliding 
up and down the violins ‘ : 
The first necessity is a firm gr 
the chin, Here the round-shouldered 
has the advantage, while the sg 
shouldered one in most cases has to 
pad, which should be selected 
teacher after he has experimen 
different thicknesses of handkerchi 
The teacher should insist upon 
audible change of position right fro 
start, for if the pupil gets the 
making the whining sound as h 
slide along the strings, he will hav 
task to drop the habit. For thi 
the glissando should be omitted 
otherwise good portamento ha 
developed. 
The vibrato should also be omit 
later on in the pupil’s studies. — 
introduce its study should be lef 
teacher’s judgment, as he knows h 
ability much better than the write 
instruction books. The teacher s 
sist upon a very sparing use of the 
and mark on the pupil’s music tho 
which can be so played. 


Right Hand and Arm Tech i 


HE BOW deserves a whole t 
to itself. Many excellent w 
bowing are available for th 
teacher. No special rules can b 
down for all pupils. The for 
wrist, hand, length of fingers, 
forth, govern the way of holding 
and attempting the various styles 
ing. The teacher, right in the b 
has naturally studied the pupil’s © 
its weakness, and the pupil, by 
he is commencing to study various si 
of bowing, should have a fairly go 
of the bow. If the student ex 
difficulty in mastering any one 
teacher should experiment by let 
alter the pressure of his grip on th 
In the different jumping styles a! 
stroke may be accomplished by 
raising one or more fingers from 
or pressing a little more or less 
thumb and forefinger. Some p 
have a perfect saltato and raise t 
finger from the stick; others 
fourth and second; others keep al 
down, and so forth. The amoun 
used should also be experimented 
being greatly varied with differen 
The teacher will be amply rep: 
occasionally gives the pupil arti 
monics to practice. These give 
a delicate touch with the bow prac 
possible to. be developed otherwise, : 
give absolute certainty of intonati 
While on the subject of bowing 
soon get tired of practicing the u 
ing exercises. Results are obtai 
more quickly if these exercises 
sionally augmented with old- 
tunes. These immediately give 
an added interest in bowing, as 
excellent practice. ‘4 
“The Devil’s Dream” is an ex 
ercise for quick string transition 
and whipped strokes. “The Irish 
woman” provides excellent pr 
saltato. “The Girl I Left Be 
can be used as an exercise in 
slurs with detached strokes. T 
can arrange any of these old tun 
others to meet the requirements 
pupil’s bowing studies. 


Development of Tone 


ONE IS AN effect into which 
uality enters more than af 
branch of violin study. It is 
common for the pupil to develop 


i 


EYTUDE 


than the teacher. All the teacher 
do is to tell the pupil of the many 
igs to be done to effect a good tone. 
fuch has been written on the psy- 
gy of tone, but one fact is outstand- 
the violin answers to the almost un- 
‘cious sentiment of the player more 
any other instrument, and this senti- 
t is the decisive factor in the pupil’s 
after he has mastered the bow, in- 
tion, vibrato, embellishments, and all 
ittle twist of the wrists, fingers, arms 
‘even the whole body. 
iis is why the teacher should play a 
‘for the pupil at each lesson, The 
_ will admire his tone, and uncon- 
sly will mould his own to correspond 
If his unconscious ideas of a good 
sare better than his teacher’s, he will 
ne develop a quality of tone superior 
Ss. 


‘E inexperienced violinist will save 
eli much trouble and considerable 
ise if he will keep a close watch on 
ridge to see that it is, at all times, 
perpendicular position, not leaning 
towards the fingerboard. As the 
fs of the violin are tuned, they pull 
le top of the bridge, and gradually 
it out of its perpendicular position 
‘ds the fingerboard. After repeated 
3s, if the bridge is not pulled back 
Jlace, it gets to lean over more and 
' Gradually it gets to lean so much 
‘some day a particularly energetic 
y brings it down with a smash, break- 
‘he bridge and often causing the 
'-post to fall with it. 

en such a catastrophe happens dur- 
‘public appearance it is a serious 
t. For, unless a violinist carries an 
Violin with him (as he seldom does) 
less he can borrow one ready tuned, 
Yout of commission for the balance 
2 evening; that is, as far as good 
g@ is concerned. Even if he has an 
bridge and sound-post setter at hand 
yair the damage, it will take some 
time to make the repairs; and the 
will not stand reliably in tune for 
ist of the evening. All this trouble 
2 avoided by looking at the bridge 
ach tuning to see that it is per- 
‘ular. 

t any time more than one new string 
be put on the violin, it is best to 
ff the old and put on the new strings 
‘a time instead of all at once, tak- 
fe to bring the top of the bridge 
0 the perpendicular after each new 
‘has been drawn up to pitch. In 
Yay accidents to the bridge can be 
id. 
od bridge which is perfectly fitted 
| violin and gives good tonal results 
ry valuable bit of wood. It is a 
y to break it as a new one may 


Violin vibrato is really a very slight 
lg and heightening of the original 
ft stands to reason, therefore, that 
\change is too noticeable, it produces 
tt of wrong intonation or of sliding 
id forth on the string. The extreme 
the finger should be kept firmly on 
lint while the hand performs. its 
‘us motion with great rapidity, In 
ty the slight changes up and down 
nm such quick succession that they 


ul the. stories of the world of music 
inst. conductors: orchestras come 
‘their share also. None, however, 
pointed than that told concerning 
» Dublin opera house, where an in- 


ee 


It is important to practice double notes 
each week, beginning right from the first 
lesson on the open strings. The teacher 
should give two or three new chords each 
week (not forgetting those which exercise 
the naturally weaker fourth finger). By 
the time the pupil is ready for more ad- 
vanced studies, his left fingers and bowing 
arm are thoroughly accustomed to this 
style of playing. 


| Gopoetaue the pupil should not be given 

tasks much too great for him; neither 
should he be kept at one lesson only, 
for several weeks, until he has every note 
of it perfect. This is discouraging and 
may cause lack of interest. He should be 
taken further on in his instruction book, at 
the same time practicing the difficult exer- 
cise each day until mastered. 


Watch the Bridge 


not give nearly such good results. Keep- 
ing the bridge to the perpendicular also 
prevents it from becoming warped, an 
accident which will surely happen if the 
bridge is allowed to sag. Watch a good 
professional tune his violin; you will 
note that he never fails to keep his eye 
on the bridge to see that it is straight. 

A good bridge will last for several 
years if carefully looked after. How- 
ever, it is a good idea for the violinist 
who does much public work to have an 
extra bridge in his case, which has been 
carefully fitted to the violin, and is an 
exact duplicate of the one he is using. 
Accidents often happen to the bridge from 
some cause or other and it is very con- 
venient to have an extra bridge which has 
already been fitted and can be used at a 
moment’s notice. 

Young players trying to straighten up 
their bridges often have difficulty in the 
operation, and break a good many bridges 
while they are learning how. It is easiest 
done by sitting down and placing the violin 
between the knees, then grasping the 
bridge firmly at the top between the thumb 
and first and second fingers of each hand, 
and working it back to a perpendicular 
position. In doing this it is better to use 
a slightly twisting movement rather than 
to try and pull the whole top of the bridge 
back by main strength, as one is likely 
to lose control over it and pull it com- 
pletely down. A little practice will enable 
the student to do the trick without any 
mishaps. 

When the sound-post falls as the result 
of the bridge breaking, it is a double 
calamity since it may not be possible for 
the student to get it in the identical posi- 
tion it occupied in the first place. For 
this reason it is wise to mark a ring 
around the foot of the sound-post with 
a lead pencil so that if it falls it can be 
set up in its original position. 


The Vibrato 


—_—_— 


By B. Emery 


are fused into the one, original tone with 
the difference that the sound waves are 
kept in constant fluctuation and not made 
rigid after the first impulse. 

Since the vibrato, properly executed, 
tends to intensify and lend a peculiar charm 
to the tone it adorns, it should be used 
with discrimination, never, for instance, 
with notes played in rapid succession or 
in mere connecting passages. 


terrupter in the gallery had made himself 
a nuisance. At last cries arose of “Chuck 
him out!” whereupon a resigned voice be- 
sought, “Don’t waste him, kill a fiddler 
with him.’—Musical News and Herald. 


MASTER 


Manufacturers of the 
famous Vegaphone 
Banjos and Standard 
Trumpets. 


Vega Violins are finished with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 
reproduction of every mark of use and age customary to a genuine 
old master. Each violin is subject to two years’ seasoning process, 


then graduated and adjusted by experts. 
Write for free catalog and trial offer 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


The Vega Co. 
159-83 
Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


OLD VIOLINS ~ NEW VIOLINS 


CELLOS ~ BOWS ~ CASES 
FINEST ITALIAN STRINGS 


® 
GITTELSON & HOWARD 


335 W.8™ST. NEW YORK 
Yr. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


VIOLIN ACCESSORIES 


och REE 


Catalogue of New Violins 
and Appurtenances 


Art Catalogue of 


OLD VIOLINS 
JOHN FRIEDRICH VIOLINS 


exhibited at 


ceo 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
5 East 57th Street, New York 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists Kasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver. Colo. 


AMERICA’S MUSIC STUDY OPPORTUNITIES ARE UNSURPASSED! 


Announcements of the Leading Schools and Colleges are always in THE ETUDE. 
See Pages 856, 858, 862, 864 and 872 


EXPERT REPAIRING 


AUGUST GEMUNDER s/ SONS 


Makers of the World Famous 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The sympathetic tone Violins. 
range from $200.00 upwards 


Descriptive List on Request 
Also our Catalogue of Genuine Old Violins 


Prices 


We specialize in fitting Violins to each 
individual Violinist 


No trouble to answer questions 


125=127 West 42d Street, New York City 
Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has mads thousands of 
Successful pianists since 1903. 
- There is a “‘CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
= every city—see your phone book for local address—or 
lessons given by mail. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
GET AXEL’S COMPLET E JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 
to “Jazz Cpe any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass and chord work, 
from your local teacher or sent postpaid for $2, 
f there is no ‘Christensen Schvol’”’ ie 


PIANO TEACHERS: LOE Vourucidal opnored 


nity—write quick for lucrative proposition. j 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


Sz SE SESE 


Bs 


Books I and II 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD 


Studies in Piano Playing from First Rudiments to Highest Artistic Finish 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO. 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


By A. K. VIRGIL 


510 West End Avenue 
New York 
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D. Appleton & Company Present an Entirely New and 
Remarkable Collection for Violin Entitled 


OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


“Operatic Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays” 
differs in design, character and scope from any col- 
lection along similar lines ever published. It not 
only presents a comprehensive survey of the entire 
romantic and modern opera field, including the fifty- 
three finest productions of the Italian, Russian, Bo- 
hemian, French, German and English schools, but the 
form in which the music excerpts are arranged also 
differs entirely from the usual old-fashioned “selec- 
tions,” “and. still more antique “potpourris.” Really 
vital melodies alone are featured—in many instances 
a single aria or dance movement has been sufficient. 
The arrangements vary sufficiently in technical difficulty to make the work in- 
teresting and useful to players of all degrees of proficiency, and the violinist who 
plays it over from cover to cover will have learned fully the true appreciation of 


“mood” in opera. 


1 OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Here is the Complete List of Opera Selections 


Africaine Feria (Suite) Poet and Peasant 
Aida Forza del Destino Prince Igor 
Bartered Bride Gioconda Prophete 

Bohemian Girl Hansel and Gretel Raymonda 

Boris Godounoff Kunihild Rigoletto 

Carmen Lohengrin Roi s’Amuse 
Casse-Noisette Loreley Sadko . 
Caucasian Sketches Lucia di Lammermoor Samson and Delilah 
Cavalleria Rusticana Manon Sheherazade 

Cid, Le Maritana Sleeping Beauty 
Coppelia Martha Snow-Maiden 

Coq d’Or Meistersinger Tales of Hoffmann 
Damnation of Faust Mignon ‘ Tannhauser 

Eclair Millions d’Arlequin Traviata 

Egyptian Ballet Naila Trovatore 

Elixir of Love Orpheus Trumpeter of Sakkingen 
Eugene Onegin Pagliacci William Tell 


Zampa 


Price $2.00 for Violin with Piano Accompaniment 


For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States 
.NOT SOLD IN CANADA 
Send for Free Catalogue of Violin Books in the ‘“‘Whole World”’ Series 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY “oi ¥os Ge" 


Faust 


WI 


Examination privi- 


leges cheerfully extended. 


Christmas Services and Entertainment Suggestions 


A Fine Variety of Services and Entertainment Material for the Christmas Festivities of Young Folk 


THE BT 


The Only Work Of Its Kind Ever 
Published For The Violin 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE VIOLIN 


Written by Alberto Bachmann 
Introduction by Eugene Ysaye 
Translated by Fredk. H. Martens 
Edited by Albert E. Wier 


448 pages—914” x 6” 

80 Full-page Illustrations 
400 Musical Examples 

4 Beautiful Color Plates 
Green silk cloth binding 
with gold lettering 


Read This Condensed List of Contents Fe 


The Origin of the Violin—Violin Makers in Europe—Violin Makers 
America—Construction of the Violin—Colors and Varnishes—Bow Makers an 
Construc‘ion—Violin Bridge, String and Rosin Making—Violin Teaching an 
Study—The Evolution of Violin Playing—How to Practice—Tone and 1 
Development—-Tone and the Various Bowings—The Evolution of Violin” 
Technique—The Use of the Bow—Acceniuation or Emphasis—the Glis-— 
sando or Portamento—Analyses of Master Violin Works—Violin Collecting i 
Europe and America—Chamber Music—The Phonograph and the _Violi 
Glossary of Musical Terms—Biographical Dictionary of Violinists—Literatu 
Relating to the Violin—The Development of Violin Music—A List of Solo an 
Chamber Music for the Violin, containing several thousand titles. E 


Price $5.00. For Sale at Al! Music Stores 


We will send every reader of the ‘‘Etude’’ on request, 
a descriptive prospectus free of charge 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY “xtw You ci 


We have other publications i 
which you may be interested. 
Tell us what you want. 


Santa Claus is Here 


Services for Sunday School 


Christmas Night! Holy Night! A _ well- 
planned _ service. Singable Christmas 
Hymns, Responsive Readings and impres- 
Sive little recitations, 

The Christmas Story, 
Ever Told. 

A very interesting and melodious service 
that will please Sunday School members. 
Glad Tidings. Words and music by R. M. 

Stults and others. 

A successful service, delightful in every 
particular and in great demand. 

Joy of Christmas, Words and music by R. 
M. Stults and others. 

Joyous music set to bright and appropriate 
texts, tuneful and catchy, echoing the true 
Christmas spirit and sure to please. 
Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas service 

for Sunday Schools. Contains all recita- 

tions, etc., necessary, for an entire service. 

With Joyful Song, Complete ‘Christmas 
service for Sunday Schools. Words and 
music by R. E. DeReef and others. 

_A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. 

Consists of twelve tuneful carols, interspersed 

with novel and appropriate exercises, recita- 

tions and readings. . 

O Little Town of Bethlehem, A. Christmas 
Service for Sunday Schools. 

Solos, duets, choruses and recitations in 
which all members of the Sunday School may 
take part. . Accompaniment for piano or organ. 
Star of Promise.—By F. A. Clark. This ser- 

vice will carry the Sunday School through 
an interesting hour or two at Christmas 
time, giving melodious and joyful numbers 
for Sunday Schools to sing, as well as 
other program material and readings to 
round out the service. 


The Sweetest Story 


Price of any of the above services: Single copy, 7 cents; 
dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, $3. 25; 100 copies, 
$6.00, all postpaid 
Alleluia, Christmas Service of 

Words by Gertrude Knox Willis. 

by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 

Will appeal to all those who are looking 
for a short service to be used in connection 
with other addresses and carols for a Christ- 
mas program for the young. Price, 20 cents 
a copy. 


Praise. 
Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Operettas or Musical Plays 


The Crosspatch Fairies 
By Norwood Dale Price, 60c 
A Christmas play with music for little 
folks, givicg a brand-new treatment of the 
holiday spirit. 


In Santa Claus Land 
By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c 
A little Christmas play in one act, admir- 
ably adapted for use with Sunday School or 
day classes. 


Sanita Claus’ Party 
By Louis F, Gottschalk Price, 10¢ 
Can be produced without scenery and with 
very simple costumes, although full directions 
are given fcr a very eleborate setting Time 
of performance, 15 to 20 minutes. 


Musical Recitation 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


The Night After Christmas 
By Frieda Peycke Price, 35c 
Catalog No. 183866 

This is a very clever number for an accom- 
plished reader, or a bright youngster with the 
assistance of someone at the piano. 


Songs for Child Singers 


Happy Children 
By Wallace Johnson Price, 30c 
Catalog No, 19571 


A joyful little number that may be played 
or sung by a young performer. 


Babies’ Night 
By M. Greenwald 
Catalog No. 11796 
This is an easy little piano number with 
three verses of text set to the melody. 


Little Skeptic 
By G. Spaulding , 

Catalog No. 11949 
_This is one of Spaulding’s melodious little 
piano solos with cunning text that may be 
sung by a little boy. 


Price, 30c 


Price, 30c 


Piano Solo Numbers 


By F. J. Bayerl Price, 30c 
Catalog No. 17960 These are excellent numbers, mostly 
This is a real Christmas song for a young | young pianists, and they will fit we 
soloist, but it can be made additionally effec- | Christmas entertainments and also in p 
tive by the use of a triangle or bell ad libitum | pupils’ recitals conducted by teachers 
in accordance with the marking. Christmastide. 
Cat. No. Grade 
e ; 19447 Adeste Fideles, March, 
Toy Symphonies epee i 
ae 16192 Around the Xmas Tree, 
Toy symphonies are real novelties for the Crosby 2 
program. They utilize such toy  instru- i ‘a 
ments as the cuckoo, rattle, tambourine, 17858 Around the Xmas Tree her 19% 
eastanets, bells, anvil, pop-gun, cricket, slap- 2728 Arri Pl? 3 
stick, sand blocks, etc. rrival of Santa Claus, i 
, : ? Engelmann 3 
Christmas Toy Symphony 8755 Bells of Christmas...Karoly 3 
zi 6380 Cathedral Chimes at Xmas 
By H. D. Hewitt Eves ites Engelmann 3 
Price, Piano, Four Hands and All Parts, | 11451 Chimes at Christmas 
$1.50 Greenwald 3% 
Piano, Four Hands alone, 80¢ 19961 Christmas Bells, March 
_ Can be given with almost any number of y 1 on eee 
instruments. iene eereeass Day..,.Spaulding 2 
s fistiiasn LVe. <tr se Blake 2 
Christmas Bells 23105 Christmas Fantasia, Mueller 3 
By Arthur Seidel Price, 50c | -1680 Christmas Morning. ...Eyer 2 
Does not require many performers. 19090 Christmas Morning at Home, 
s Martin 2 
Kitchen Symphony 16781 Christmas Suite..Armstrong 2 
By H. Kling = .. .. Price, $1.00 | 1681 Coming of Santa Claus, Eyer 2 
Piano With Six Kitchen Utensils 9288 Dreaming of Santa, 
. 2 Greenwald 2. 
Minuet from Symphony in E flat 0890 HaAping “ne sien 
By W. A. Mozart (Arr. by J. Schulhoff) Greenwald 
Price, 50c 9242 Holly and Mistletoe, 
Piano Solo, Castanets, Tambourine, Tri- Greenwald 
angle, Drum, Cymbals and Bell Chime. 13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Nise 
Greenwald 2 
oes * 4023 Knight Rupert...Schumann 2 
Violin and Piano 23142 O Holy Night.......Adams 5 
2354 Santa Claus is Coma i 
¢ uler” 
Christmas Bells 1420 Santa Claus March, : 
By M. Greenwald Nuernberg 2 
Catalog No, 17112—First Position 9248 Toys and Candies, Greenwald 2 
Price, 40c 9244 Under the Xmas Tree, ae 
° * Greenwa 
Christmas Night 7609 Under the Mistletoe, 
By J, Pietrapertosa Engelmann 2% «8 
Catalog No, 840—Third Position 23143 Venite Adoremus...Barnard 5 
Price, 60c 13837 Yuletide Bells..... Ashford 2Ye 
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Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


inn Fiddles.” 


f. R.—There is a very large number of 
3 branded or labeled, “Rigat Rubus, St. 
\iburg (Russia).’’ These violins mostly 
/ rounded corners, and are popularly 
, as “Russian” fiddles. They are usu- 
factory fiddles and of doubtful value. 
d not give you the value of your violin 
lit seeing it. 


bmitting Articles. 


1 R.—I cannot say in advance whether 
rticle would be of a suitable nature for 
jation in the Erupr. If you care to sub- 
}, it will be carefully read. If not avail- 
it will be returned to you if you enclose 
| postage. 


)Through Dealers. 


G. V.—If your Camillo Camilli violin 
Nourte bow are genuine, you can likely 
‘em through some of the leading dealers 
} violins in the large cities. These deal- 
ght buy them outright, or sell them for 
commission. You can get the address 
jh dealers by looking through the lead- 
usical papers and magazines. 


ge of Six-Eight March. 

1. P.—The best and neatest way of bow- 
re following passage from the second 
) part of a 6-8 march is as marked 


mV V 
ae — 
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wo of the chords to each bow stroke. 


ting the Vibrato. 


iK.—Of course, the easiest and surest 
\f learning the vibrato would be to go 
fae experienced violin teacher and have 
each it to you. Once the principle is 
| you, you can work it out for yourself. 
in get helpful suggestions by sending for 
ovember, 1922, number of the Erupn. 
dlowing works have good chapters on 
wato: “The Violin and How to Master 
y a Professional Player, and “Violin 
ing and Violin Study” by Eugéne Gruen- 


Jetave Sign. 


*. M.—The sign, 8va...... , over notes, 
that all the notes under the dotted line 
be played one octave higher. 2.—The 
fe you. send from the first violin part 
+ Poet and Peasant Overture by Von 
‘is written in abbreviated form.  Writ- 
tit stands as follows: 


| 


tounting this passage count one to each 
jof four notes, four beats to the measure. 


fory Quality” Violins. 


V.—tThe name, Friedrich August Glass, 
fen used by way of trade-mark on thou- 
lof violins made in factories in Germany, 
'in the Mittenwald. The majority of 
violins are of “factory” quality and of 
oderate yalue. Some are better than 
+ lI can not tell you the value of your 
‘without seeing it. 

| 


an “Guarnerius!” 


®—The word “Germany” on the label 
t violin indicates that it is not a genuine 
erius but a factory-made copy manu- 
ed in Germany. The real Guarnerius 
' were made in Italy. 


try in Strad Varnish. 


{—The color of all Stradivarius violins 
exactly the same, as the master used 
wWowns, oranges and yellows, alone and 
d‘binations. He had the eye for color 
he great Italian painters had; and his 
'g and varnish are extraordinarily rich 
pautiful. 2.—There is not more than 
‘ance in a million that your violin is a 
e Strad. If you care to go to the ex- 
lof learning exactly what it is, you will 
fo send it to an expert dealer in old 


. 


or Appraising Violins. 


-G.—I would advise you not to try to 
‘ur supposed Stradivarius violin until 
‘we the guarantee of a well-known ex- 
flat it is a real Strad. The odds are a 
| to one that it is an imitation. 2. Pos- 
ve dollars would be a faftr average for 
i eharged by good experts in appraising 
n, that is, giving the maker’s name or 
001 of violin making to which it prob- 
elongs. Some charge more than this; 
ess, and often no charge at all is made 
| the violin submitted is very crude and 
e@ value. 


ingless Label, 


/. D.—The Strad label in your violin 
“nothing since counterfeit labels are 
}in vast numbers of violins by the man- 
vers. Of course, it is not impossible 
ur violin is genuine, but the odds are’ 
pusly against it. From your description* 


I should judge that it is a factory imitation of 
a Strad. 


Factory “Fiddle.” 


I. S.—Your violin cannot be a genuine 
Stradivarius since the label states that it was 
made by Friedrich Aug. Glass in imitation of 
a Stradivarius violin. It is evidently a fac- 
tory fiddle of no great value. 


Ebony Trimmings. 


R. D. C.—By all means get a violin with 
genuine ebony trimmings. Many cheap vio- 
lins are fitted with imitation ebony trimmings 
consisting of ordinary hard wood stained 
black. This imitation ebony lacks the hard- 
ness and stiffness of the real ebony, and, asa 
result, the pegs are apt to twist and break. 
Also, the pressure of the fingers causes little 
gutters to form in a very short time in the 
fingerboard under the string. If you decide 
to have your present violin repaired, insist 
on genuine ebony pegs and fingerboard. They 
are well worth the difference. 


Adjusting the Bow. 


H. W. C.—Just how far the hair should be 
from the stick of. the bow, when screwed up 
for playing, depends somewhat on the stiffness 
of the stick. If the stick is extremely limber, 
the bow must be screwed up comparatively 
tight. A safe rule is to screw the stick to a 
point where it will not touch and grate upon 
the string when pressure is applied in playing. 
Even very good violinists differ on the ques- 
tion of how tight the bow should be screwed. 
Many violinists and students make the mis- 
take of having it screwed up too tight. When 
adjusted for playing the bow stick must still 
retain its inner curve. 2.—If your violin is 
not caked with rosin under the bridge and is 
otherwise clean, you can keep it so with a 
elean cloth. If it is dirty and caked with 
rosin you can obtain at any large musie store 
a mixture (in tube form) which will clean it. 
3.—The difference between the major and 
minor scales lies in the position of the half 
steps. The major scales are made up of in- 
tervals of whole steps and half steps, the lat- 
ter coming between the third and fourth and 
seventh and eighth notes of the scale. The 
melodic minor scale consists also of whole and 
half steps, the half steps lying between the 
second and third and seventh and eighth notes 
of the scale, ascending, and between the sixth 


and fifth and third and second notes, de. 
scending. A course,in theory of music would 


help you to understand the major and minor 
modes. 


Broken Bow Tip. 


J. C. B.—A broken bow tip can be repaired 
in one of two ways, either by putting on an 
aluminum repair tip which can be purchased 
at any large music store or by splicing on a 
new wooden tip. The aluminum tip is not 
hard to put on, but svlicing on a new wooden 
tip so that it will hold is an expert job for a 
good bow repairer. 2.—Studying the violin 
will not interfere with your piano work in 
any way, always presupposing that you have 
enough time to devote to each. Many stu- 
dents trying to study both instruments give 
but little time to either, with the result that 
they make real progress in no direction. As 
you are an advanced pianist this hardly ap- 
plies to you. 


Pupil of Amati. 


C, L. M.—Francesco Ruggieri was a famous 
violin maker of Cremona. He was a pupil of 
one of the Amatis. He made violins of two 
types, one slender and rather small, and the 
other large and similar to the grand pattern 
of Nicola Amati. His violins are very beauti- 
ful as to design, finish and varnish and are 
rare and valuable. The following is a copy 
of one of his labels: 

Francesco Ruggieri detto 
il per Cremona 1673 


The Late Starter. 


W. C. R.—Without hearing you play it 
would be somewhat difficult for me to attempt 
to predict just what you might accomplish in 
the future. You have had a very late start, 
but the two years of violin study you had 
in early life will help a great deal. The best 
plan is for you to study the violin with a 
really good teacher in a large city nearest 
your home. In a very few lessons he will be 
able to tell you just what you might accom- 
plish. To become a real master of the violin 
one must start in the days of childhood and 
keep at it persistently for eight or ten years; 
but those who begin later can accomplish a 
good deal if they have talent, even if they 
do not master the instrument thoroughly. 
2.—As to whether you can advance sufficiently 
to play in a theatre orchestra, much depends 
on what class of musie the orchestra would 
play. Many theatre orchestras in the larger 
cities play music of considerable difficulty— 
standard overtures, operatic selections and the 
like—while, in the smaller cities and towns, 
theatre orchestras, especially those in the 
small movie theatres, play music of a very 
easy grade. You might no doubt work up to 
a point where you can play in a theatre orches- 
tra where music of a medium grade is played. 


Fleury Violin. 


H. R. R.—RBenoist Fleury was a French vio- 
lin maker who worked in Paris approximately 
from 1755 to 1788. His instruments bear a 
good reputation in the trade. The following 
is a copy of one of his labels: “Benoist 
Fleury, due des Boucheries. Fauborg St. 
Germain a Paris, 1760.” If your violin is a 
good specimen of this maker it should be worth 
what you paid for it. 


HAN 


5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


6¥T’S a mighty good small grand’’—this is how teachers 
and pupils naticnally regard the reliable, popular priced 


Premier. 


Do not let another day go by without examining this 


instrument, detail for detail. 
performance. 


Run your fingers over its keys at your Dealer. 
sale in your community, please inform us. 


A revelation in quality and 


If not on 


We shall tell you 


where the Premier may be seen and heard. ; 
Send for our art brochure—‘The Magic of Music’’—it 
tells the whole story of this remarkable small grand. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-584 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensee) 


Homework 
on aHOHNER 
Is Fun! 


Music plays an important part 
in the education of the boy and 
girl; and to-day the harmonica is 
playing an important part in musi- 
cal education. 

Any child can quickly learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica with the 
aid of the Free Instruction Book 
available to music teachers and 
others through dealers or direct. 

There are no long hours of study 
and practice—just a few minutes a 
day, at home or in the school—and 
very soon the pupil will be playing 
popular, classical and operatic se- 
lections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun! 
It teaches accuracy, rhythm and 
expression—the basis of a musical 
education. If you are interested in 
knowing the possibilities of the har- 
monica as “a stepping-stone to seri- 
ous musicianship,” write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includes six popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 

Peter W. Dykema, Prof. Schcovul Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

. A. Gore, Supt. Webster 

Grove, Mo. 
Coes Huds 


Nellie 
Chicago. 


Schools, 
Principal Mozart 
School, 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ecward Randall Maguire, 
Junior Eligh School 61, N. Y: C. 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
\ munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal 
Cc 
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Mochers can teach their 
children to play Saxophone 


Wanted 


Saxophonists 


Mothers, who can play “Home, Sweet 
Home” on piano or organ can easily, 
with the aid of 3 free lessons, teach 
their children to play the easy fingering, 
easy blowing Buescher Saxophone. 
These 3 free lessons given on request 


with each new Buescher explain everything. 
Send for complete details of 6 days’ trial, easy 
terms. Leading musicians play the— 


BUESCHE 
Tue Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 


1832 Buescher Block 


I 1832 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. f 

l eonomen I am interested in instrument checked 
elow: ; 

[ Saxophone 9 Cornet Trombone 0 ‘Trumpet 0 


Mention ay Other. cic cc .siainis niente star ctve ip eine ale a tetevatotnisiare 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For 2 Full Orchestrations 


i ESO oe 
I 


I 
Send KIDDIKINS (Doll Dance)... .Weidt 
LOVE INA TOY SHOP...... Leigh | 
| (Novetette) 
C Exceptionally attractive numbers, { 
| arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all rec- 
STAMPS oeieed orshisseee vues inc. oe; 
ones; fully cued—effective for 
or COIN large or small combinations, or 
| solos, trios, etc,, with piano acc. i 
ALSO 
| Instrumental Music in Elementary Schools....... Byrn | 
Tuning the Clarinet.................-005 :... .Belloney 
I School Orchestras and Bands—Pictures and Facts | 
Popular Talks on Composition.............-.... Weidt 
| The Photoplay Organist and Pianist......... del Castillo | 
| The Notebook of a Strolling Player........... .Rackett 


What’s Good in New Music .............-- del cae | 


| The Violinist ....... Sabin The Flutist.........Powell | 
The Saxophonist... Barroll TheTenorBanjcist . .Weidt 
| The Clarinetist....... Toll Tbe Drummer....... Stone 


| 

| Yes—all the above for 20c postpaid; This is 
our method of introducing to new friends. Jacobs’ | 
Orchestra Monthly, America’s unique democratic 
music magazine. Invaluable tO supervisors, students, ] 

| professional musicians. Send 20c.(stamps or coin) with 
this ad to | 


1 Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 


| If you prefer 2 band numbers instead of above music 


check here (; if 4 piano numbers, check here 1). 
ee ee ee ee 
TMURUNUNUDURUTOET OOOO 


A Violin Teaching Help % 
By ARTHUR HARTMANN : 


LITTLE SUITE 


For Two Violins in the First Position 


Very helpful material for violin pupils, 
being in the form of teacher and pupil 
duets. These little pieces illustrate the 
Open Strings, String Crossings (wrist), 
Finger Exercises, the Trill and Tremolo, 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, and in the 
“Teacher's Part,’ Double Stopping and 
the Arpeggio. This is exceedingly inter- 
esting material that the ‘“wide-awake” 
violin teacher will appreciate. 


Price, 80c 


WOWOMat 


a 
e 


YONTOUALY 


Violin Teachers are ir.vited to ask for our free 
catalogs on Violin Pubiications 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 « 1714 Che-tnut Street 


How to be a Drum Major 
(Continued from page 821) 


DIAGRAM OF THE “COUNTER- 
MARCH” 


HE accompanying diagram illustrates 

the movements of the men in a band 
of ordinary size executing the Counter- 
march, A great deal of careful rehearsal 
will be needed prior to its successful ac- 
complishment. 

The following points are of especial im- 
portance in connection with the executio 
of the Countermarch. ; 

1. Do not hurry. Shorten the pace to 
the 15-inch half step all you want, but 
do not hurry. 

2. Hold baton as under Band—Halt while 
marching backward through the band. 
When you have passed the rear rank, 
lower it to the level of the shoulders, and 


15. 


“push back” that section of the front rank _ 


which is tending to forge ahead of the rest 
of the line. 

3. Hold the front rank on a line while 
they are marching through the band (see 
diagram). ° 

4. After front rank passes the rear rank, 
the files close in toward the center, re- 
suming the proper 30-inch interval be- 
tween files. 

5. The drum major is still marching 
backward, facing the band, and holding the 
band back to a short half step. This 
should be continued for a few measures 
to give opportunity for each rank and file 
to correct its alignment. 

6. Then, and not till then, should the 
drum major again face forward and re- 
sume the regulation 30-inch pace. 
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15. DIAGRAM OF THE COUNTER- 
MARCH 


Each square represents a musician, D. 
M. the drum major and W. D. the War- 
rant Officer Band Leader. The arrows 
indicate the direction of the action. 


16. “DIMINISH FRONT—MARCH” 


HIS command will be found more 

than convenient in taking the band 
through a narrow gate, down a narrow 
street, one well blocked with traffic, or in 
other restricted spaces. Its execution is 
not a matter of great difficulty but is 
effective in gaining the applause of the 
crowd, as it is quite spectacular when exe- 
cuted with precision. 

The left half of each rank simply exe- 
cutes right face, drops in behind the right 
half, executes left face and adopts the 
length of step necessary to bring about the 
regulation 60-inch distance between ranks. 
The rear rank will have to “mark time” 
and the front rank to continue ahead in 
full 30-inch pace for several measures to 
bring this about. 

The illustration shows the proper posi- 
tion for the preparatory cémmand. This 
is usually given and the movement exe- 
cuted on the march, although it can be 


done standing at attention. In the latter 
case, the band should “mark time” during 
the execution of the movement, and the 
marking of time should be halted with 
precision at its conclusion. When exe- 
cuted from standing at attention, the drum 
major should face the band in giving the 
preparatory command and the command of 
execution, and should march backward be- 
fore the extending front rank till he sees 
that the movement has been completed, 
when he may halt the band in the usual 
manner or may face about and lead them 
forward. In either case he moves side- 


ways somewhat to a position in the center 
of the new arrangement. 


16. DIMINISH FRONT—MARCH 


Preparatory command: Hold the baton 
at an angle of 45 degrees as illustrated. 

Interval of warning: Give about 1% 
seconds to the motion shown in arrows. 

Command of execution: Drop the left 
hand smartly to the level of the right. 


17. DIAGRAM, “DIMINISH FRONT” 

N CASE there are four men or less in 

each rank, the author advises that there 
be no such breaking of ranks. Simply let 
the players “bear to the right” into close 
formation. 

The diagram gives a fairly accurate idea 
of the operation of this movement in the 
band of ordinary size. The black squares 
represent the bandsmen in the original full 
front position, the white squares indicate 
the new positions to which the left half 
of the band moves, and the arrows show 
the direction of the action. 

The diagram shows the original 7 ranks, 
and shows the crowding in of 7 new ranks, 
but does not show the gradual lengthening 
out of the band till the proper 60-inch 
space is_restored between all ranks. This 
has been mentioned in the preceding dis- 
cussion. To put it another way: the right 
half of the front rank marches straight 
ahead in full 30-inch pace, but the right 
half of all of the other ranks does not 


do so till the left half of the rank ahead: 


i3 in position, has picked up the full 30- 
inch pace, and the proper 60-inch space 
attained. As already stated, this means 
that the rear of the band marks time for 
several measures till the organization has 
been elongated to just double its original 
length and narrowed to just half its orig- 
inal width. 


The editors and publishers of 
THE ETUDE in their efforts to 
make each issue of this predominant 
musical magazine inspirin g and stim- 
ulating, as well as instructive, have 
planned an unsurpassed band and or- 
chestra department. 
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17. DIAGRAM, DIMINISH FR 


A spectacular movement, easi 
cuted, and one proving of great 
nience in the successful maneuverii 
the marching band, 


18. “INCREASE FRONT—MAR 


HIS, of course, is just the re 

the Diminish Front just di 

In both, the chief source of difficu 
be found in the matter of getting 
members of the band to start the 
for action with snap and precision. 
In executing this command, it 
front of the band, and not the rear, 
marks time till the completion of th 
cution of the order. 


On the command of execution, th 
rank marks time, while the secon 
bears to the left and resumes its 
position as the left half of the fir 
The remainder of the band shifts s 
and at the same time, gradually 
forward till proper 60-inch space 
stored between all ranks. k 

The drum major, too, has h 
to the left in order to resume - 
in the center of the new and 1 


This command may be execu 
on the march or from a “standing 
tion” position, in similar fashio 
pointed out in the discussion of 
mand Diminish Front—March. In 
is the experience of the writer 
best way to practice these movem 
let them be executed by a “marki 
rather than a “marching forward 


18s. INCREASE FRONT—M 
Preparatory command: Hold th 
at an angle of 45 degrees as illus 
Interval of warning: Give ab 
seconds to the motion shown in 
Command of execution: Dro 
.hand smartly to the level of 


ETUDE 


E SALUTE WITH THE BATON” 


JE drum major uses this salute for 
himself or to represent the entire 
when passing by officers, when re- 


either marching or standing at at- 
}n. 

2 staff is brought to a vertical posi- 
ball up and opposite the left shoulder, 
: pointing straight down toward the 
d, This position is to be held for a 
{ equal in duration to that of the 
wry band salute. 

left hand rests on the left hip, 
» to the rear. 

en the drum major is not carrying 
ton, he uses the regulation hand 
ry salute. When marching with the 
and’ carrying the baton, he. always 
the salute with the baton as shown 
2 illustration, and never shifts the 
from his right to his left hand in 
to free the right hand for the regu- 
hand military salute. 

e that the position of the staff during 
endering of “To the Colors,” the 
dent’s March,” and other Honors is 
y different from the position here 
ated. This will be discussed under 
ae Colors” and “Honors.” 

ig the baton into the position shown 
considerable “snap” at the end of the 
tent. Note that there is no change 
grasp of the baton. The ferule, or 
is simply inverted and the left wrist 
, as the left hand “snaps into” the 
1 position. 


E ETUDE conducts a “Special Notice’ 
‘tment to aid its friends and readers to 
the ETUDE audience of 215,000 when they 
to secure a musical position, offer a mus‘cal 
'm, or when they seek to sell or secure 
ning musical. Nothing in the nature of a busi- 
lure is entitled to the very low word rate charged on 
\ Notices, 
See Page 880 this issue. 


. New Easy Way to 
rain School Bands 


ULD you like to know how to increase 
he interest of pupils, parents and 
Mficials in your schocl band?) There 
v been developed a definite program 
3 proved a wonderful aid to thousands 
Is throughout the country. 


Now Sent Free 


.G. C. Mirick, Upper 
Iowa University, has em- 
bodied these suggestions 

== AMMlk. in a book sponsored by 
se of York—and now being sent free to 
: If you have not yet started your 
and or you wish to speed up progress 
present band, send for this free book 
obligation. Just mail coupon below. 


{K BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
%6-K Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— ees ee 


anv Instrument Co. | 
tT. 1026-K, Granp Raprns, Micn, 


}d me without obligation a copy of your book | 
; Bands—How to Organize and Train Them.” 


eas 


i 


=) 
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ag men present, and so on. It is to be’ 


19. THE SALUTE WITH THE BATON 


There is no preliminary command or 
command of execution. The salute rep- 
resents the drum major personally or 
the entire band unit whom he repre- 
sents, It is in every way simply a sub- 
stitute for the regulation band military 
salute. 

20. “FIELD MUSIC” 
HE term “Field Music” refers to that 
necessary addition to every marching 
band which is forward of the deep, throb- 
bing, military type snare drums and of the 
bugles, which are usually in the key of F, 

Many fine marches exist calling for one 
or both types of field music. These are 
very effective when so played. Any band 
having considerable parade or other march- 
ing work to do will do well to develop 
both drum corps and bugle corps sections 
of the field music. These can play inde- 
pendently and can work up numbers to- 
gether in addition to playing the field 
music parts to such marches as call for 
this addition of one or both of these sec- 
tions in one or more strains of the music. 
In this way the field music can relieve 
the band as well as add that peculiarly 
military throb to the music which can be 
obtained in no other way. 

The illustration shows the drum major 
issuing the preparatory command for the 
field music to play. There is no command 
of execution. The sergeant in charge of 
the field music gives the command of exe- 
cution by his section within the next few 
measures after the issuing of the prepara- 
tory command by the drum major. 

The drum major may stop the playing 
of the field music in the same manner in 
which he executes the command Cease 
Playing with the band itself. 


20. FIELD MUSIC 


This baton signal for the field music 
is issued with the ball up instead of the 
ferule. The illustration shows the pre- 
paratory command. The command of 
execution is given by the sergeant in 
change of the section, 


The New World 
SymphonyTrum- 
pet is used and 
endorsed by the 
foremost s ym - 
phony trumpet- 
ers. 


The Conn Im- 
proved Saxo- 
phone, used by 
leading popular 
stars, has many 
features found 
in no otherSaxo- 
phone. The Conn 
C Melody is the 
beginner’s best 
“*bet’’; ask re- 
garding it. 


Whos 
the Popular Bo 
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HE boy who plays a Conn is the most 
sought for fellow in his crowd. He’s 
welcome everywhere, because he brings 
zestful, cheering music that everybody likes, 


A Conn saxophone is a key to social prestige; 
it can be a great help to success in any career. 
Professional playing, whole or part time, is high- 
ly paid and fascinating; opportunities are open 
everywhere. Many of America’s leaders in busi- 
ness, the professions, and statecraft, have earned 
their education with their musical talent. 


With a Conn joz can win this pleasure and profit 
quickly. Exclusive, easy-playing features speed 
your progress. Our simpler key system is easier 
to master; hydraulic expansion process makes 
easier blowing, more beautiful tone, perfect 
scale; drawn sockets with rolled edges and new 
foil pads eliminate trouble and improve tone. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn. Select the 
instrument which appeals to you; try it in your own 
home. You can own it by small ‘monthly payments. 


Send the coupon or write now for free literature and 
details of trial offer. 


The Conn Band Service Department helps in organizing 
bands and orchestras. Individuals and organizations are 
invited to write for information ; no obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS 
'S WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
sre 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 1113 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send free literature and details of free trial offer on 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


(Instrument) 


fp Beas oF IName........+. rs Atay a re es PSA Lhe 5 ER EME -(: 
rte ben \ fo a Dd at REN OER ep Ss ae, OR ie ee PME ay es 
inaking tthe eb Secreto. OTe Recea bn cn sa clk os clea 
Trombones, OUDTY s cide dsescadiatuedtas< CFe ver scederesoveussanesesccce cscs vccvias a's weeW siawenew 


Check if interested in organizing O band or O orchestra. 
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Teaching 


Students preparing with us for 
teaching may take positions in 
our Extension Branches, of which 
there are more than one thousand 
located all over the country, or in 
our Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches, of which there are more 
than thirty, withothers in process 
of establishment. 

Those who come to us with 
previous training and experience 
can very quickly qualify to take 
positions in our Chicago Neigh- 
borhood Branches, thus gaining 
further experience and earning 
money for their own study. 


Theatre Organ 


Since the establishment of our 
Theatre Organ Department, we 
have trained and placed organists 
in positions with salaries starting 
from $85 to $100 a: week. 
Students of piano and organ, 
who have developed instrumental 
technic and musicianship, can pre- 
pare to meet the requirements of 
theatre playing in a very short 
time. Good openings are assured. 


TTL ILiItittt Terr rrr rt ey eN , 


‘it OT ia OH) MU 
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RE you interested in teaching music? 

In the concert field? In theatre organ 
playing? In Public School Music? These are 
a few of the professional fields for which we 
can prepare you. We assure you an open 
ing in your chosen line as soon as qualified. 


p) 


he Catewn ay \Yy 


to a successfu 
tuve 


Concertizing 
Chautauqua and Lyceum tours 
offer salaries of $40 to $100 week- 
ly. Concert engagements are usu- 
ally paid for by the single appear- 
ance, the fee being $25 to $50 and 
upward. 

Our extensive system of Branch- 
es enables us to provide ample 
openings for those we train for 
the concert field. 


Public School Music 


Our two-year course leads to a 
Teacher’s Certificate, entitling 
the possessor to the Illinois State 
Teacher's Certificate and per- 
mission to teach, without exami- 
nation. 


Annual salaries of $1,500 to 
$2,500 are available, with large 
outside earnings through private 
teaching, choral directing, etc. 


More openings than we can 
supply applicants for are referred 
to us every year from school au- 
thorities throughout the country. 


Students May Register at Any Time 
Write for Catalog Se The Etude, and telling us which phase 


Shr 


of our service most interests you. 


od Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. SHerwoop 


y Fine Arzs Building . 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS WILL BE ALLOWED. 
Piano Teacher’s “On Sale” 
Requisition Blank 


Kindly fill out this blank—mail to us—and we will send | 
you the finest, most attractive assortment of teaching and) 
recital music you have ever received. The selection will) 
| include our NEW publications for the coming season and a | 
copy éach of those numbers which were most successfal ; 
during the past season. | 

ty 


NOTE: PLEASE “CHECK” IN THE SQUARES THE 
CLASSIFICATIONS DESIRED 


GRADES 3-4 


(Intermediate) 


GRADES 5-6 
(Moderately Difficult) | | 
Piano Solo O| Piano Solo ‘an 

Piano 4 Hands (| Piano4 Hands —)| Piano 4 Hands 9 
Piano 6 Hands (|| Piano 6 Hands ( /|2 Pianos 4 Hands | 
2 Pianos 4 Hands{j 2 Pianos 4 Hands 0 
2 Pianos 8 Hands 


GRADES 1-2 
(Easy) 
Piano Solo O 


GRADES 7-8 
(Difficult) 


Piano Solo O | 2 Pianos 4 Hands 0 


Singing Teacher’s “On Sale” 
Requisition Blank 


Kindly fill out this blank—mail to us—and we will send / 
you “on sale” the finest, most attractive assortment of teach- | 
ing and recital songs you have ever received. The selec- | 
tion will include not only our NEW publications for the | 
coming season but a copy each of those compositions which | 
have been most successful during the past season. 3 


NOTE: PLEASE “CHECK” IN THE sous oO THE 
CLASSIFICATIONS DESIRED © 


CONTRALTO 


SOPRANO MEZZO-SOP. | 
Coloratura 0 | Lyric O | Lyric Oo 
Lyric O Dramatic C | Dramatic el 
Dramatic C1 |Encore XO | Encore B | 
Encore 0 |Ballad O | Ballad Te}: 
Ballad 0 Sacred 0 | Sacred aa | 
Sacred O . | 


TENOR BARITONE . BASS 
Lyric Ol\Encore ~ ‘OC | Dramatic o 
Dramatic O |Ballad CO | Encore vag 
Encore OC | Dramatic Oo 4 
Ballad Ol |/Sacred oO e 
Sacred O| $ 


The John Church Company, diQGecser “SiS | 


Please send music to reach me by dart a oe es 02 nn Mi 
I wish to keep its cis oes 5 os lo aleeues ne a month | 
Charges to 407 -icra. cree nae wiele shone, 16 acs be 5a) 6h 
Address 46. veal ns oe © a areie, oe eo mee etter etaue teem . 


o ee 0 6 6 be 8 0 Oe 6 oe 6 6 OOo 8 © 8,0 o 6 6 6 00 8 6 6 Ce © 6 6 6 6 6 66 6 6s eee 


_ Insure Your 
Piano Purchase! 


JN AREFUL buyers make the piano 
jus ‘action the determining factor in 
‘the selection of a piano. They 
\now | that the three essentials of piano 
jaality—tone, touch, and durability— 
W@dargely controlled by the piano ac- 
‘on, Isn’t it most important, therefore, 
| at, your piano be equipped with the 
nest of actions? 
When you insist on the Wessell, 
ick2] & Gross action in a piano or 
ayer you obtain the world’s highest- 
iced piano action and all that this im- 
ies, In addition, you make certain of 


staining a quality piano. For the 
vTessell, Nickel & Gross action is 
pianos of established 


vund ‘only in 
orth. 


VESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
\stablished 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 


lomposers, Attention 


auseripts—Revised at small cost. All work will 
ve the personal attention of Mr. Eldridge. 


yyists will make complete cover for you at 
eet These are expertly made and as easy 
id as oar music. 


Save time and trouble. 
~ ARRANGEMENTS 
ompanimen ts to songs or instrumental numbers, 
ets, etc. 


hestrations—Everything from Jazz to Sym- 
veees ene groups. Theater orchestrations. 
correct and 


revise your scores. 


d Arrangements—A\ll sorts and sizes. 
(Send us your instrumentation) 


(ORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
: ec py omotion “Orchant ation. 


meth These courses benefit you 
her are a composer or a beginner. Standard 
ae wr ‘ork only, Send postal for information. 
TRIAL, OFFER 


ha will enclose fifty cents in stamps or money order 
this advertisement you will receive a complete criti- 
evort on three compositions. 


One to each person 


sers—Students—Schools—Colleges 
| Write us of your needs. Our Information 
Department is free. 


-DRIDGE and CASSEL 
* “The, Composers’ Workshop” 
68 North 34th Street 
Philadelphia 


(SON ELDRIDGE 
imposer-Arranger 


H. M, CASSEL 
Manager 


jite or Ear. With or without music. Short Course: 
deginners taught by Mail, No teacher required. Self- 
| tion Course for Advanced Piunists. Learn 259 styles of 
84Syncopated Kffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime. 
Hand Oafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
id 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 
— 25,000 words. A postal brings our FRER 


tan Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal, 

feoteslestetetertestestesledetetetetectertesietetetets 
oh 

MUSIC STUDY SUPPLIES + 


ext Books, Writing Books, Manuscript Paper, * 
eesic Writing Pens and Other Requisites te 
Ask for Catalogue on Anything Desired ‘ 
IEODORE PRESSER CO. * 
‘1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET % 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NGRAVERS “LIT HOGRAPHERS 
T ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS ° 


PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
sep iere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ZIMMERMAN 


Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from page 853) 
(for left hand), by Richard 


Romance 
Krentzlin. 

In a piece for left hand alone, the great- 
est care must be exercised in observing 
which notes are melody and which are ac- 
companiment. This haying been decided, 
keep the latter suppressed and let the for- 
mer be played marcato and cantabile. 

This number has been carefully edited 
and the pupil would do well to follow the 
fingering indicated. Practice the scale pas- 
sages separately. 

Hickory Sticks, by L. Renk. Fi 

Mr. Renk is not to be confused with the 
austere Herr Rinck of organ fame. 

This piece, with the very imaginative 
title, is lots of fun to play—and fine exer- 
cise in the interlocking of the hands. The 
analysis would be as follows: 

16 measures in C Major 
8 measures in A Minor (contrast) 
8 measures in C Major 

Flickory Sticks is splendid exercise in 

staccato playing. 


Postlude in D Minor, by E. S. Hosmer 


(organ). 

The organist will find in this an unus- 
ually strong and musicianly  postlude, 
thoughtfully constructed. If your time- 


sense is rather undeveloped, count the be- 
ginning of the Postlude in half-beats; this 
would bring the first note of the piece on 
the “and” after four. 

In mreasures 3-4 notice the imitation in 
the left hand and, later on, in the Pedal. 

The tonality scheme of Mr. Hosmer’s 
piece is as follows: 

D Minor 

B flat Major 
D Major (trio) 
D Minor 

This is a felicitous selection of keys, all 
being closely related. The B flat Major 
section contains a very lovely church-like 
theme. Phrase it exactly as marked; that 
is, in the second measure let there be a 
breath between the third and fourth beats, 
and similarly with the rest of the melody. 
Organists who make no pauses in playing a 
broad cantilena are an abomination. How 
would you like to hear a singer—were such 
a thing possible—go on and on, without 
phrasing and without pauses? 

In the Trio, practice the Pedal alone until 
you can play it strictly up to time. 

Serenade Andalusienne, by Maurice Ar- 
nold (Violin). 

This Serenade of Andalusia is a finely 
wrought and melodically charming violin 
offering. The triplets and the grace-notes 
give a Spanish atmosphere; also the re- 
peated notes—as in the ninth measure of the 
violin part—which must be’ dwelt on. 

A Major, like E Major, is a cheerful key. 
Transpose this Serenade into D flat and 
note how somniferous it becomes. Hazard- 
ing a guess, we would say that probably 
sixty per cent of all the successful Spanish- 
style piano pieces are written in sharp keys. 

The F sharp Minor division of this piece 
is particularly pleasing. Very. difficult it 
is, too. Its low notes afford splendid op- 
portunity for richness of timbre. See how 
cleverly the climax is reached, and with 
what naturalness and unassailable logic we 
are led back to the first theme. 

Slentando means slackening the time; 
calando, decreasing in loudness and speed. 

The thrill on the high E is effective. The 
melody, obviously, is now in the piano part. 

This is an unusually good number. Make 
it rhythmic as possible, color it every bit 
you can, and employ—where necessary—a 
well-balancing rubato. 

Hallowe'en March, by Edmund Parlow. 

The evening before All-Hallow’s (All 
Souls’) Day is called Hollowe’en—and this 
is one of the evenings when children, with 
their pumpkins and costumes and jesting, 
make the world forget most easily that it is 
old and tired and disillusioned. 


To this march—a good one—picture them 
swinging along, celebrating an anniversary 
the significance of which they are ignorant, 
but having a grand and glorious time. 

Watch out for the staccato notes! 

The middle section is in C, the Sub- 
Dominant of G. In this section do not ac- 
cent the left hand part unduly. 

Who is Sylvia, by Franz Schubert. 

Who is Sylvia is one of the most famous 
of all the Schubertian lieder, ranking with 
the Serenade and Am Meer in point of pop- 
ularity. 

In the second and fourth measures of the 
voice part—and similar measures—accent 
the first beat, not the second. 

Remember the d in words like “com- 
mend,” “lend,” and, above all, the two d’s 
in “adored.” 

Three measures from the end( voice 
part) make the sixteenths light, dwelling 
principally on the first of the group. The 
first note of any group is the most impor- 
tant, you know. 

Broaden out the melody considerably for 
the last four measures. 

This song demands very legato singing 
and intense expression on all the important 
words. Study every word and every con- 
sonant—for only thus can you give the 
complete and exact coloring to the text. If 
the German words are used, the consonants 
(though not formed so near the front of 
the mouth) must be especially vigorous. 

Rose of Sevilla, by Lily Strickland. 

Miss Strickland 
was born in- Ander- 
son; S., Gy -andsre- 
ceived her musical 
training largely at 
Converse College in 
that state and from 


private teachers in 
New York City. 
trom 1907-1910 she 


held an organ posi- 
tion in Anderson; 
in 1911, when she 
was married, she removed to New York 
and at present she lives, temporarily at 
least, in Calcutta, India. Three operas, 
many songs and piano pieces are among 
her writings. 

We predict an immensely favorable re- 
ception for this Spanish number. If, after 
singing it, you dream at night of moss- 
hung castles and beautiful seforitas and 
plinky-planking guitars, we shall not be 
surprised. Tose of Sevilla is authorita- 
tively, not pseudo, Spanish. 

The second measure—with the sixteenth 
rest, followed by the sixteenth notes—is 
typical of Miss Strickland’s style. 

Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing, 
by N. I. Hyatt. 

A very lovely re- 
poseful solo setting 
of one of the best 
‘sacred poems ever 
written. Like Who 
is Sylvia, this song 
demands a_ good 
legato. 

If an organ in- 
stead of a piano ac- 
companiment is 
used, we suggest the 
following registra- 
tion: Swell, soft’; Great, Melodia or Dul- 
ciana; Pedal, Bourdon, 16’. Play on 
Swell—using Swell Pedal judiciously— 
until the singer reaches “’Till the Perfect 
Day Before Us,” which should be accom- 
panied on the Great. Then return to Swell, 
gradually diminishing the tone. 


STRICKLAND 


Lity 


IVING 


Hyatr 


“One thing more about jazz, and an im- 
fortant thing. It is commercial, pure and 
simple, and art is not a thing of com- 
merce, One can see then how the art of 
music influenced by jazz becomes an art 
of commerce or no art at all.”—CESAR 
THOMPSON. 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Now you can learn to,play Popular Music, with all the 
Vill-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


JAZZ BREA KS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill In Embellishments, etc, Is 


worth hundreds of dollars to any pianist, P . 
rice, $1.00 


amateur or professiounl.............000e 

JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Pinuo Playing. 
This book teaches you the various styles of Juzz 
Bass necessary in -professionnl work 


in all keys and chorda.,.....c..ccccces Price. $1.00 
KEYBOARD HARMON Y—tThe simplest and most 


condensed method ever published on the subject of 


Keybrond Harmony. So simple achild P : 
p understand i c....ceeee seeeeeees rice, $1.00 


ean understand it 
COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


From your dealer or delivered C. O. D. by mail, if 
desired. Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


825 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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BS SeeBRBESEBERE BG 
PAY YOUR OWN WAY 


| in music; Earn $2 to $4 an hour tuning pianos 
in spare time; Or build a clean permanent 
| business of your own anywhere, with regular 
patrons and steady income from $150 to $400 
monthly. No capital needed. Demand for 
good tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
We fit you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at 
home, at small cost. Send for particulars. 


THE MACK INSTITUTE 
Wabash Sta., EM-6 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


AE RISTMAS CARDS 


eas Z ‘1 FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY SG ARTISTS 

2 Charming Christmas cards Special X-Mas cards and 
with envelopes to folders, envelopes 

matoh. All different. 2 | 00 8 match, All different, $3.00 


Such cards should sell for 1. cents each and up when colored. Many 
Bre earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for azsortment now. 


Cantarbury Art Guild,367 Boylston St.,Suite 12, Boston, Mass, 


An international organization of artists and’ craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 


z, CLASS PINS 
% AND RINGS 


Special designs for Conservatories of 


Musie and for Musical Clubs. New 
eatalog (600 designs) SENT FREE, 


Buy Class Pins and Rings direct 
from maker. SAVE MONEY! 

©. K. GROUSE CoO, 
OL Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass 


How to Write Music 
in the Dark 


A practical speedy, short-hand system 
notation. Valuable for Authors, Teachers and 
dents. Can be learned in one hour. 

Complete, Postpaid, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC CO., Denver, Colorado, 


or Dealer 


of music 
Stu- 


sem | 
Wanted: Young Men! 


—to become specialists in a field which will not 
only pay them exceptionally well but which 
will give them social standing and prominence! 
| Dees young men looking for such an opportunity we 
have an unusual offer. Right now in numberless 
cities and towns in the United States, there is a great 
shortage of piano experts, tachnicians and tuners. 
The few masters there are, are earning large salaries 
for this exceptionally. pleasant work. Their time is 


le and soon establish a wealthy clien- 
le. We can fit you for this 
in approximetely 12 short weeks’ time! 


FREE ple own, They meet the best peo- 


orofession 
Send for free book- 
let which tells all 
about our practical 
and thorough train- 


Now don’t say you are not a musician! 
You don’t need to be. In fact. 50 per 
cent of o> ¢aduates never took a music 
ing. course. Send Jesson. And now they are earning from 

or it now! $250 to $5u0 a month! 
This is the opportunity you are looking for. 
of the ru ea place for yourself among the 
best people. Our complete course in our new 
000.00 laboratory fits you for a real payin, pro- 
fession, You can do it. Others have with no better 
backing than you have. Find out the facts anyway, 


Pull yourself out 


fees send me acopy of your free booklet 
I like the idea of becoming a professional 
piano expert. 
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Now Presented for the First Time in the Form of 


a Set With an Attractive and Convenient 
Cloth Bound Holder 


Ideal for the Minutes You Devote to Reading 
A Handsome, Superb Gift of Permanent Value 


EE SPECIALLY PRICED FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY ie 
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And Over 100 Other World Famous Celebrities Give | 
Instructive, Inspiring and Interesting Conferences on — 
Music In These Extraordinary Books | 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING ¢ GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGINi 
GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS MUSICIANS ON THE ART OF MUSIC | 


——— 


By James Francis Cooke 


The List of Those Making the Intensely 


Interesting Contents of These Books Possible 


ALDA 
AMATO 
ARRIOLA 
BACHAUS 
BAUER 
BISPHAM 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 


BOK 
BRAILOWSKY 
BRASLAU 
BUSONI 
BUTT 

CALVE 
CAMPANARI 
CARRENO 
CARRERAS 
CARUSO - 


CASIMIRO-CASIMIRI 


CLAUSSEN 
CRANE 
DALMORES 
DAMROSCH 
DIPPEL 
DOHNANYI 
DRDLA 

VAN DYKE 
EAMES 
EASTON 
EDISON 
FARRAR 
FRIEDHEIM 
FRIEDMANN 
FRIML 
GABRILOWITSCH 
GADSKI 
GALLI-CURCI 


Each Conference is confined to one Individual and is Prefaced by 
an Adequate Biography of the Individual as well as an Excellent 


GANZ 
GARDEN 
GATTI-CASAZZA 
GERHARDT 
GLUCK 
GODOWSKY 
DE GOGORZA 
GOODSON 
GRAINGER 
HAGEMAN 
HAMBOURG 
HARROLD 
HEMPEL 
HERBERT 
HOFMANN 
HUGHES 
HUTCHESON 
JACOBS-BOND 
JERITZA 
JONAS 

DE KOVEN 
LAMBERT 
LAMOND 
LAPARRA 
LEGINSKA 
LEHMANN 
LESCHETIZKY 
LEVITSKI 
LHEVINNE 
LIEURANCE 
DE LUCCA 
MAHLER 
MATZENAUER 
MELBA 
MERO 
MODJESKI 


Full Page Portrait. 


MOISEIWITSCH 
NOVAES 
ORNSTEIN 
DE PACHMANN 
PADEREWSKI 
DE PASQUALI 
PAUER 
RACHMANINOFF 
REISENAUER 
RIESENFELD 
ROSENTHAL 
SAMAROFF 
SAUER 
SCHARWENKA 
SCHELLING 
SCHMITZ 
SCHNABEL 
SCH UMANN-HEINK 
SCHWAB 
ScoTT 
scoTT 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
SILOTI 
SOUSA 
STOJOWSKI 
STRANSKY 
STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY 
THURSBY 
VAN DE WALL 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEMAN 
WILLIAMS 
WISTER 


$5 for 75 Printed Lessons 


Enthusiastically Praised by the Press 
and the Musical Public. , 


Over 1100 Latae 


These books embody 117 conferences with the world’s : 
Book Pages in Set 


sreatest musicians, composers, pianists, singers, conductors, 
authors, poets, public men on all phases of the art of ~ 
music. 


THREE VOLUMES (Regula 
Priced at $2.25 each) HANDSO 
LY BOUND IN CLOTH 
STAMPED IN GOLD AND 
CLOTHCOVERED CONVEN 


These three fascinating books, written in non-technical 
language, contain instruction, information, inspiration and 
advice from the foremost men and women of the age related 
to music. 


These important conferences embrace the teaching 
value of scores of lessons with the greatest living artists 
and teachers of music. 


There is no collection nearly so comprehensive in the 
practical field of helping the music lover and the student 
who really desires to advance in the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music. 


The author and compiler, after years of training and 
practical experience as a teacher in New York City, started 
this collection of conferences which have required twenty 
years to collate and present in the present form. 


The conferences demanded great diplomacy, an under- 
standing of four languages and an estimate of the musical 
educational needs of the American student and the Ameri- 
can music lover which could be acquired only by the ex- 
perience gained from years in the editor’s chair of the 
world’s largest musical magazine, reading thousands and 


thousands of questions from music lovers. 
A Purchase that Will Truly Delight 


eee 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Published by 


GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS M 
Send me the Set of Books crear pianists oN PIANO 
GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART 0 


with Cloth Covered Container at the Special P 


Theodore 
Presser 


JUST IMAGINE! 


from the Greatest Musicians of our Times, 


38 Musical Discussions with World Famous 
Folk, Other Interesting Chapters, and 116 
Portraits and Biographies of World Renowned 
Individuals 2s.) 4: io sie ee ee eee 


Co. 


1712-1714 
Chestnut St., 


$5.00, which Amount is Remitted Herewith t 
with c. to cover parcel post charges to my a 


PostaGE CHARGES 
oN THESE Booxs 


Philadelphia, 2nd Zone 12 cule ole eliclielelel stele) Sie le os. wile istianm os 
Pa. 3rd Zone 18 
ah Zone. 29 
th 
ESTABLISHED eae: ae ESD ODDO GRR UGUR at 
1883 8th zones, 
| press, 
ers ee $0.44. sieges s) oitele, omelwires «ela “ivall ta s.iei aaa 


THE GEM OF THE MODERN MUSICAL LIBRARY 


'¢ 


. 


ETUDE 


A Companion Volume to “Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays” 


\GHT PIANO PIECES THE 
WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


companion volume to “Piano Pieces. The 
ee World Plays”—specially designed for 


ains 256 pages. 


) 


a 


eation. The first consideration in selecting 
es for this book has been melody; the secénd 
sideration variety and the keynote of the whole 
ime has been joy, which will be found ex- 
ised in almost every composition. 


PIANO PIECES @ 


The book 


. This is the Complete Contents: 


Rime (Nocturne).......:....0..- Favarger | Mazurka Op. 40...:......... Meyer-Helmund 
Geleat (Mazurka).........0.... mascwer! | Melodie: Opi. Si. 0. asce ccd ecieade -. Paderewski 
EEE Te 5S 0.00.9 c\sia.c¥° oo s'4.8) 0 6 assis. SEV SMB MeL Ears) sssceks acfavecsic at acc.c cohen Jensen 
BREE feistsievs (os crealcns. else cots o's Tinseye | Morning” Prayer... <0. ceses ese Egghard 
MEAs ch due! ia dionecaitte, oiiaiaiNe\svels » « Boldin | "Norwegian Dance... ....<.<¢-ccseceeees Grieg 
a Ses eee Heorthan | Old English Darce............200¢. Smith 
CS SS See ee Boba leheasant: SONG ais. ccnccles «ic odes Rendano 
oS See elovinenders| Nose MOUsse....\. 22. sole se cek ccc cdene Bosc 
's Dream, The.. ---Richards | Serenade (Milenka)................. Blockx 
BMSERCDAG CS coieve', ctafa ele ays i6,0/0clo a's a» PSO BeR | MOCLENAME IH os 01s sva,scrseuie nies Aton ke Drigo 
MHIP LIS A 2545 iadsie os 5 eatec.ec% eChGe Gen SELEDAME: Joie c0scecess ems ccdeee uae Gounod 
)Amore Mita tie:s Satis ate sc teiaya cio, 3c Beaumont | Serenade Badine.............. Gabriel-Marie 
gaia (Valse Lente)..............Delibes | Serenade d’Amour.................... lon 
8 TENSES CoA puOneS anor EOL OWS IN OIZITICHEA Pec oa oo sore ome oa 4a sled etic Lassen Blon 
REED Sic sYec'es: cs sic.svoieltie cles « «e's Wiaepssl-song of the: Robin... «2... ..+.020n. Warren 
| CS ER ie ae Hauser | Sounds from Home.................. Gung’l 
ME L0G 8 Poo vis vie & ose sinus Gottschalk | Spinning Wheel.................... Spindler 
PAV OUEC nid eine encle hoe oot Gillet |"Sweet Dreams... 2.02.20 0263 00+ Tschaikowsky 
MePUINOCEUINE)'. ..5 50 ecce cues aUarger Ne Sel ples MILES. fx csc lac sc oh chee dk Bachmann 
BPE TeEE BS ODS Sanails thes 'en elcc ISCUEOCTTEN| GOT to an ee a a rn ening Albeniz 
) Waltz. Siatemads Bane bies¥o oueles'd, sto cinleuee Diupandme Marantelle es s.r es act -<0.0cs.08s Somsih s Heller 
Me ON anteaters, -Macbeth | Tendresse ....-...................., Pacher 
tela (Mazurka)....:.........0. AGIA Sa AV AIGEN BIMCEE. ve 'iciesc. «o's ucrn oh 3 -...Drigo 
Mee CGAVOTEE) ois is eee sae e eld Arditi | Valse Lente (Coppelia)... .Delibes 
BRS eet ahs civ. ie'inipte sis linlo\%, sib, of's,0.s Le Jeune | Victorious Amazon .... --Poldini 
| ND Ja GS icingh ao epee DSPAULene VV eltZ OD. B8cicu.. oc oes acceck oleae Durand 
5 Dream... Nteeeieltlotg e wesw wierd a dts wee OWI OP The Wisp... sos ee aaes oe Jungmann 
PPSPTINELIME. w6 aries s wesc. ees. pebaete ale Zampandy. Waits << vs aca. selene cose Bohm 
| OES GSR Sire Paladilhe 


CE, $1.25 — For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States. 


APPLETON & COMPANY 


[he GOLDEN CAGE; A Dance 
Jageant By ARTHUR WHITING 


Ideal for children, schools, seminaries. Per- 
ectly adapted to open-air performance in a 
ylvan setting. Already performed with great 
ccess, winning enthusiastic praise from the 
ress. The text arranged from the Poems of 
Villiam Blake by Catharine C. Smith. 

' The instrumental Prelude is followed by 
‘even pantomimic and choreographic Episodes, 
atroduced and interspersed by the delivery 
'f Blake’s poems in monologue and dialogue 
orm. Can be given with piano accompani- 
Ment or string orchestra of Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
jolin, Violoncello, Contrabass, Flute, Tri- 
ngle and Cymbals. net $2.00 


EPHYRS from MELODYLAND 
By C. W. KROGMAN, Op. 15 


A new edition of this very popular set of 
welve easy and tuneful little pieces, in a variety 
f keys and tempos; exemplifying many funda- 
aental elements of touch and technique. Each 
jumber bears an appropriate stanza, which, in 
lany instances, can be sung to the music. An 
\xceptionally interesting and varied collection 
f first-grade pieces, so well and favorably known 
hat detailed descriptions are unnecessary. 

Each, net .35 except No. XII. net .50 
‘The twelve compositions, as described 
bove, complete in one volume..... net $1.00 

The Same, arranged for Violin and Piano, 
'y C. Griin, complete in One Volume, net $1.00 

In preparation 
The Same, arranged for Four Hands, one 
‘iano. 
_The Same, arranged for Six Hands, one 
‘iano. 


MASTER SERIES 728 YOUNG 


In 12 Volumes. Selected and 
Edited by EDWIN HUGHES 


This unique Series gives the young pianist 
‘n assortment of fine material from the master 
®Omposers for the piano. It fills a long-felt 
vant in educational piano music. Each vol- 
me is a simple, reliable and progressive in- 
voduction to the individuality and eharacter- 
‘tic style of the master in question. Every 

mposition was written especially for the 
iano. Complete Descriptive Booklet on request. 


(Not Sold in Canada) 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 


DILLER & QUAILE BOOKS 


This very popular Series has two objects: 

To provide, in the earliest stages of the 
child’s piano study, material of permanent 
value, which shall serve as a basis for the de- 
velopment of his taste. This material con- 
sists of folk-tunes and classic compositions. 
To provide a plentiful selection of pieces of 
real musical interest so carefully graded, both 
musically and technically, that the child is 
stimulated, but not overtaxed. 

First Solo Book, .60 net;, Second Solo 
Book, .75 net; Third Solo Book, .75 net; 
Fourth Solo Book, .75 net; First Duet Book, 
-90 net; Second Duet Book, 1.10 net; Third 
Duet Book, 1.10 net. 

Send for Complete Booklet 


Teachers, Students and 
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Music Lovers are finding that 
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THE “WHOLE WORLD’’ MUSIC SERIES | 


is the world’s premier line of musical collections 
for piano, violin, voice, organ and other instru- 


ments. Each volume 


contains 256 or more pages 


devoted to the choicest classic and modern compo- 


sitions. 


Printed from engraved plates on clear 


white paper, and substantially bound in either 


cloth or paper. 


Here is the Complete List of ‘‘Whole World’’ Collections 


Piano*Pieces = Wwe set agent case cae ee ae $1.25 Violinist’s Book Songs................ $2.00 
Modern Piano Pieces... .. saisscsceee Hee 1257 Concerts Violin /Solosseeetan ene: 3.00 
Dance: Music jeitatic oe aaeeeeeins orem 1,25" |) Operatic Violin Pieces. "iva gcjacgeeen. «<2 2.00 
Recital iano: Pieces eaameneeee ne 125 Standard Violin Concertos............. 3.00 
Piano} Duets ihe cates ac Pe egw le Light sViolin Pieces; sees os on scaten tet 200 
Light, Piano, Pieces. ois sie0.e,s.sg1s 013, 90/515" 25 Encyclopedia of the Violin............. 5.00 
Concert Piano Pieces (paper).........- 3.00 Children's) Songgie. lie teice os nee e ale 1.25 
Concert Piano Pieces (cloth).......... 5.00 | Children’s Piano Pieces............... 1.25 
Modern Opera Selections.............. 25 Sacred: Misichieust clonceiseneet ae 1.25 
Grand ‘Opera “At Home: |. seisiate sige esis 1.25 ri 
Light Opera, At Homes, ossech asec sa 1.25 

Songs Whole World Sings............ 1.25 

ILE wer SONGS ares cetcs teed Sica eherore 1.25 

Ballads Whole World Sings........... 1.25 

Violans PieceSijmmemne. ino ncetisaeeererrs ose 

Modern Violin’ Pieces. iin sivecies verses 2000 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent 
direct on receipt of marked prices 


listed above. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE 
KINSCELLA’S WORKS 


The great success of the Kinscella books 
and pieces is due to their undoubted practi- 
cality. All of the principles they embody are 
the result of careful experimentation in the 
composer’s own activities. These works are 
recommended by supervisors in the public 
schools. Most of them are Schirmer Scho- 
lastic Series Volumes. 

First Steps for the Young Pianist, .75 net; 
Second Steps for the Young Pianist, .90 
net; Third Steps for the Young Pianist, 
-90 net; Fourth Steps for the Young Pi- 
anist, 1.10 net; Fifth Steps for the Young 
Pianist, 1.25 net; Sixth Steps for the Young 
Pianist, 1.25, net; Essentials of Piano Tech- 
nic, 1.25 net; My Own Little Music Book, 
-75 net; Velocity Studies for the Young Pi- 
anist, .60 net. 

Many Little Separate Solos and Duet 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 


The world-famous American Edition of the great Masterworks of Music. 
The 1500 volumes already published include Vocat Music (Songs, Duets, Methods, 
Studies); Piano Music (Solos, Duets, Studies, Exercises); VIOLIN Music (Solos, 


Duets, Methods, Exercises); CHAMBER Music; ORGAN Music. 


Edited by emi- 


nent musicians; the piano numbers carefully and authoritatively fingered; all 
engraved, printed and bound in the best possible manner. Send for Complete Catalog. 


MELODIOUS FOUNDATION 
STUDIES for VIOLIN $1.50, net 


By JOSEPHINE TROTT 


The title of this volume is a very concise, yet 
complete statement of the contenis. The 203 
tuneful little pieces, many for two violins, by 
Josephine Trott, are melodious, and therefore 
interesting to the student; their mastery lays 
a correct and firm foundation upon which to 
build the superstructure of future development, 
tomany heights 52ers sapees gh $1.50 net 


THE FIRST ENSEMBLE 
By FRANZ BORNSCHBIN 


Twelve Easy Ensemble Pieces. Foundation 
material for the violin groups of school or- 
chestras. Suitable for one or more 1st violins 
with piano; 1st and 2nd violins, 1st, 2nd and 
3rd violins, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th violins with 
or without piano. 


Score (including Piano Parts)...... net .75 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th Violin Parts (singly or 
in: quantity): each .scaeeicins. 2 paue.ae met. 25 


If not in stock at Local Dealer’s, order direct 


3 East 43d St, G. SCHIRMER, tnc., New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Canada) on request. 


This ‘‘Whole World’’ Catalogue 


Is Sent Free 


to every music lover in the United States (not in | 
It is an intensely interesting 
booklet, profusely illustrated, containing the titles, | 
descriptions and complete contents of all the books | 


Whether you are a teacher, a student 


XMAS 


KING CHRISTMAS; Children’s 
Opera By FRANCES McCOLLIN 


Amusing text sct to sparkling music. The 
action takes place in a courtroom, with the 
presiding Judge, Attorney General, Court 
Clerk, claimants, and jury present. One by 
one, the claimants give evidence to their fit- 
ness to be crowned “king of the holidays’— 
New Year's Day, Valentine’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, May-Day, Independence Day, 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day. After hearing all the evidence, the jury 
renders its decision in favor of Christmas Day. 
The rhythmic and melodious music is easy to 
sing and play; yet by no means commonplace. 
The individual solos of the claimants are varied 
in spirit, and characteristic of the different 
personifications. 


SONG: The Bethlehem Cradle—J. Victor 
Bergquist, (ow). coerce net .50 
MIXED VOICES: The Christmas Quest— 
F. Leslie Calver (Four-part chorus) 
(Octave: 7.179).s2.,.0ceien on ae net 
JUNIOR CHOIR: 


-20 


-10 


PIANO SOLO: Christmas Night (La Notte 
di Natale)—Enrico Mineo....... net .50 


SCHOLASTIC SERIES (S.S.S.) 


A new series of copyrighted material for Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Study—from the very 
easiest to the most difficult. In order to make 
this Series as comprehensive as possible, the 
codéperation of eminent pedagogues of all 
countries has been enlisted to contribute new 
works to it. 

LATEST ADDITIONS 


Mathilde Bilbro. Daily Studies for 
* Young Students (Piano)....net .75 


191. 


192. Josephine Trott. Melodious Founda- 
tion Studies for Violin....net $1.50 
193. L. Leslie Loth. Preparatory Exer- 


cises for the Study of Double Sixths 
(Piano) ire ct vtuw vis eww Fare snel 2.90 


Mail us a post- 


or a musical amateur, you will find a number of 
books for violin, piano, voice, organ, saxophone, 
etc., which will prove the most satisfactory collec- 
tions which you have ever used. 
card today with your name and address, and the 
catalogue will be sent by return mail. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS C 


REGARDING 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
November, 1926 


Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 


SIS EHS Hare Sek Suber 9 eo ee eS aah pote .30 
Beginners’ Method for the Saxophone.... .40 
Beginner’s Voice Book—Proschowsky.... .60 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 

= =CyrammiGy ak tte vk stevielo> Seereey GISLSAAOPRES .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 

B@ginners, 2c) -uescs, oivesys e wete erie ens a: +25 
Dozen Songs for Saxophones—Clay Smith 

—Saxophones Parts.......-.-.-+---- .30 

The Same. Piano Accompaniment .... .45 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 

Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl............ .30 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 

Piano—Weiss 2 ke ee ee ewe ee ee 35 
Forty Negro Spirituals—White.......... 715 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncello Tech- 

nio=>-Senwarts G5. = Wei eel siete eee ans .40 
H. M. S. Pianofore—Sullivan..........- -50 
Mass, No. 14 in Honor of St. Joseph— 

IMIR ZOW eabiaks Bina ee fee ae ieee cellel = 35 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell........ .40 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 

Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Easy Four Hand Album...........- 35 
New First and Third Position Album— 

Violin: ‘andl elanoy. 20:0, ni keenest epatiete = <i .50 
New Organ Collection..............+.. .05 


Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... 
Seven Last Words of Christ—Cantata— 

Dubois 
Seven Octave Studies—Kullak.......... 
Dances for Piano—Four Hands— 


Twelve Piano Etudes—Bilbro........... 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... 

. Very First Pieces Played on the Keyboard 
—Wright 
Violin Method for Beginners—Hathaway. 


> 


Our Musical Souvenir of 
The Sesqui-Centennial 


We expended considerable to give as 
wide a distribution as possible to some- 
thing in the nature of a permanent musi- 
eal souvenir of the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
‘hibition and outstanding figures in the 
musical world and thousands of music 
teachers throughout the country have 
praised the souvenir that we have dis- 
tributed. liberally and freely, with the 
most complimentary expressions upon it. 

Immediately after the distribution of 
first copies, requests began to reach us 
for jadditional copies. In many instances 
teachers having large classes or music 
workers conducting music clubs, wanted 
copies to insure every. member of the 
classes or clubs receiving one. 

For us. to bear the cost of furnishing 
free copies in such a quantity as these re- 
quests began to represent was prohibitive. 
Nevertheless, we sensed a still greater de- 
mand and to avoid disappointing any we 
increased the quantity originally decided 
upon, with a view to letting those inter- 
ested have them at a nominal price that 
would mean sharing with us the cost of 
production. 

This souvenir is 68 pages with a beauti- 
ful cover in colors and it contains a dozen 
and one complete pieces of music in minia- 
ture form, but large enough to be of prac- 
tical use and, in addition to some inter- 
esting text matter, there are portraits of 
432 American composers, with the birth- 
place and birth dates given wherever pos- 
sible, and the death dates of those de- 
ceased. 

With these contents, is it little wonder 
that so large a quantity of these souvenirs 
are being demanded of us? Teachers may 
seeure any quantity under one dozen at 
the rate of 10 cents a copy, one dozen 
copies will be supplied for $1.00 or one 
hundred copies for $8.00. 


Wait for the Holiday Offers 
In December Etude to Choose 
Gifts for Musical Friends 

In the December issue of the Erune the 
Theodore Presser Co. will present special 
holiday prices on many excellent publica- 
tions and articles that make most desir- 
able gifts for those interested in music. 
A gift that shows individual thought be- 
hind it always is the most appreciated 
gift and a musical gift to a friend who is a 
musician, a music lover or a music student 
will indicate individual thought in_ its 
selection. These holiday offers will pre- 
sent as suggestions for gifts to music 
lovers, music students and music teachers, 
quite a few fine musical literature works 
and for the music student or musician, 
there will be a wealth of suggestions in 
the collections of piano pieces, songs, vio- 
lin numbers and organ compositions. Our 
musical jewelry novelties that we carry in 
stock also will prove a great help to the 
teacher desiring little remembrances for 
pupils and also in the gift line, we have 
quite a complete stock of music satchels, 
musical pictures, ete. 


New Music On Sale 


Thousands of busy music teachers take 
advantage of our plan of sending small 
packages of brand new music at monthly 
intervals during the teaching season. In 
fact, many teachers are glad to get these 
packages all the year ’round. By this 
means opportunity is given to get ac- 
quainted with fresh and attractive teach- 
ing material in all grades without obli- 
gation to purchase anything not found 
useful. Any teacher who sends in a trial 
order is sure to be well satisfied with the 
material furnished and is at liberty to 
cancel the order at any time. “New 
Music” like other “On Sale” music may 
be kept until the close of the season be- 
fore making any returns whatever. A 
postal card request mentioning the kind 
of music wanted—piano, voice, violin or 
organ—will bring the next regular lot to 
any teacher wishing it. 


Dozen Songs 
For Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 

When bringing attention to the advance 
of publication offer on this work last 
month, we felt that it would be the last 
time that it would appear in our monthly 
advance of publication offers; however, 
the many works that our printers and 
binders have had to handle in the last 
month in order to produce various new 
publications and replenish our stock of 
many of our best catalog numbers, have 
delayed the printing and binding work 
on this collection of saxophone solos by 
Clay Smith; and therefore, we are con- 
tinuing it on the advance of publication 
offer for November, but this is positively 
the last month. ‘This collection will be 
issued with three saxophone volumes and 
a piano accompaniment volume. The saxo- 
phone volumes will respectively cover the 
C Melody. Saxophone, the E Flat Alto 
Saxophone and a similar volume for the 
B Flat Tenor Saxophone, each volume 


giving a solo part and a second part for 


the particular saxophone it covers. In 
this way it is possible to present solos 
with any of the saxophone or duets for 
any two members of the saxophone family. 
The advance of publication cash price for 
the piano accompaniment is 45 cents and 
the saxophone parts are 30 cents each. 


Advertisement 


’ Christmas and 


Thanksgiving Music 

Now is the time when the energetic and 
resourceful Organist and Choir Director 
prepares for the two remaining musical 
services of the year, Thanksgiving and, 
Christmas. Excellent, choir and organ 
music is available for the Thanksgiving 
service and we will gladly send a selection 
of either or both for examination. 

Why wait until the last minute when 


- you ean plan your Christmas program 


now and have no worries on your mind 
during the pre-holiday season? We are in 
business to help you and a request for 
material now means that the package will 
reach you more quickly than it will later 
on when the mails are congested. 

In addition to the standard numbers in 
our catalog, we are presenting the follow- 
ing new publications that we feel certain 
will interest anyone seeking new Christ- 


mas music: fs 
Alleluia, Alleluia, 
CORQ CT) NYE eases Rete W. D. Armstrong 


. Song of the Angels, (Duet ‘Soprano 


CCGA LEO!) coapemiolv ances ieee R. M. Stults 
And the Angel Said, (Vocal— 
DANCY Sag ee are tae Frances Pitts Grant 


Yuletide (Vocal).......... F. A. Williams 
Christmas Chimes (Three-Part 


Ghana) Geae enya ei I’. Leslie Calver 
Hark a Burst of Heavenly Music 
(CEU SATE Nei Bre co StA iii oe R. M. Stults 


Wake und Sing (Anthem)..Norwood Dale 
In the Beginning was the Word 

CARERGAD) Mints stoners icine es R. 8. Morrison 
Bethiehem’s Star (Anthem).Paul Ambrose 
God Is Man Made Manifest 


(AnGhEM) Cri cate eee R. M. Stults 
Sing, O Sing this Blessed Morn (Carol 
ANEREM) vei. viciolsse J. Christopher Marks 


We also have special services for the 
celebration of Christmas in the Sunday 
Schools and a large and excellent collec- 
tion of Cantatas for choirs that intend to 
use the larger works, rather than an- 
thems. Sample copies of these or any 
other numbers we publish for Christmas 
will be sent ‘On Sale’ to Choir Directors 
and Organists for examination. 


The Beginner’s Voice Book 
By Frantz Proschowsky 

Here at last is a beginner’s. voice book 
that accomplishes various purposes, never 
presented in any book of its kind before. 
In fact, we have gone over the entire field 
of vocal instruction and we have not 
found a single book which we would con- 
sider in all respects, a good beginner’s 
book. for the singer. This work has been 
cut out of the solid rock by a real master 
of voice; the vocal adviser of Madame 
Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa. The policy 
of the book is to leave nothing unex- 
plained at any step. It will not only pre- 
sent all the necessary instruction required 
by the teacher in such a book, but will 
present vocal exercises and also some 
exercises of a very simple character at 
the keyboard to teach tonalities, ete. Mr. 
Proschowsky has supplied the work with 
a series of remarkable anatomical draw- 
ings which he has made himself. The ad- 
vance of publication price is 60 cents, 
postpaid. 


New First and Third Position 
Album—A Collection for 
Violin and Piano 

While we have such successful violin and 
piano collections as Album of Favorite 
First Position Pieces, Violinist’s Popular 
Repertoire, Standard Violinist, Selected 
Classics, Operatic Selections and others 
on the market, we have in our catalog 
many excellent violin numbers unused in 
these collections and where it might be 
difficult for an individual buyer to seek 
out a representative group of some of 
the best of these numbers, we can readily 
select a generous number and place them 
in a convenient album that teachers and 
amateur performers could use to advan- 
tage. Such a volume is now in the process 
of preparation and it will include num- 
bers in the first andthird position. While 
the exact title for this collection has not 
been decided upon, we are accepting ad- 
vance of publication orders for it at the 
price of 50 cents a copy, under the title of 
New First and. Third Position: Album. 


_is suited primarily for convent | 


or 
THE 


Mass, No. 14 . 
in Honor of- St. Joseph 
Two-Parts, Treble Voices 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 2 

One of the most frequent 
received from. those who have j 
the direction of the musi¢ 
Catholic Church is that for e 
A Mass that can be sung after 
hearsals, or one that does not 
demands upon the voices is eag 
The Chevalier Marzo in this, 
Mass, admirably meets these r 
Moreover, the Mass, from Ky 
Dei, is one of the most melodio 
ever heard and is always in kee 
the sublimity of the text. Wh 


or in choirs where the male 
is somewhat lacking, the ran 
is so limited, particularly in 
part, that it may be sung 
choir of men and boys, the boy 
singing the soprano part and 
alto. Catholic Choir Directors 
ists should take advantage of t 
tunity afforded to secure a cop; 
interesting Mass while it is bein 
at the low advance of pub 
price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Piano Etudes 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


Mathilde Bilbro is well kno 
teachers through her very suce 
of studies such as “Twenty-fiv 
for Eye, Ear and Hand Train 
dies in Difficult Keys,” ete., and 
tion works such as “Bilbro’s Ki 
Book,” “Bilbro’s First Grade ~ 
others, and now we have the go 
to present to teachers the: 
Piano Etudes,” a work for yor 
that promises to gain as much 
this same writer’s other success 
Each one of these twelve etu 
specific technical purpose al 
musical value. They are vi 
grade study pieces with real 
content. Advance of publication 
price is 30 cents a copy. ‘, 


Beginning with the 
Pedals of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 
It is given to some people in 
to combine practical musical 
with charm. Helen L. Cramm 
years of actual experience ai 
board with hundreds of child 
to write musical works for 
Her success has been remark 
knows how to produce works, - 
a wonderful charm for childrei 
new book, she has accomplis 
difficult task of showing th 
just enough to gratify their 
to the pedal and at the same 
foundation for future pedal 
book is of such a character th 
it is suitable for children, 
suitable for the ordinary adult, 
to learn the main principles o 
with the least possible effort and 
est possible results. The adv, 
lication price for this book is” 
copy, postpaid. 


Forty Negro Spirituals — 
Compiled and Arranged 
By Clarence Cameron 


Mr. Clarence Cameron 
many look upon as the grea 
and composer of his race, 
authority upon all negro m 
pared for the Theodore Pres 
a series of Forty Negro Spiri 
from resources in many ins 
new. This is a work of 
promise, one that we expect W 
addition to the literature 
America. Mr. White is the 
the National Association of 
cians and has had exceptional 
compiling this work of unus 
The advance of publication 
nounced last month, was 40 cen 
This was an error, because th 
one of much larger dimens 
necessary for us now to anno 
vance of publication price of 
all orders received after Oc 
teenth. 


on the Keyboard 
ouise Wright 
s a group of very simple piano 
jone of which are very long, but 
re definitely helpful to the young 
. They could be used with tiny 
have had a little amount of in- 
sufficient to acquaint them with 
and the keyboard position of the 
[ that are given in the five-finger 
| Suitable text with easy piano 
r_exercises always is helpful in 
instruction work and such text 
with each of the little pieces in 
entary teaching work, which is 
ly an accessory to kindergarten 
ym, either in class or in private. 
mec of publication cash price is 


i copy. 


asy 
land Album 
students will be sure to enjoy 
m, since there will be sufficient 
last them for quite a period, 
it is used for study or for rec- 
The first pieces in this volume 
n the first grade and there will 
gression in the difficulty of these 
ts, so that by the time some of 
numbers in the volume are 
the technical requirements will be 
‘be on the threshold of the third 
4ll of the numbers in this new 
on will be melodious and attrac- 
will prove of great service in 
g in the young student a true 
_thythm and accuracy in time. 
jal advance of publication price 
NES. 


‘of Study Pieces 
‘ds and Sixths 


Sponse to our announcement of 
‘coming publication of this help- 
ye has been just as gratifying as 
‘success of the previously pub- 
umes in this series, known as 
‘eces for Special Purposes. The 
lalready issued deal with Trills, 
‘rpeggios and Octaves. This new 
vill aid the student to acquire 
proficiency in playing double 
thirds and sixths. This is a very 
t item in the technical equipment 
aodern pianist and progressive 
\will -be delighted to know that 

can be used to good advantage 
ents in the third grade. While 
‘is in preparation we are booking 
of publication orders at the very 
of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Vocal Exercises 

atio Connell 

» Connel!, the distinguished 
| baritone and pupil of the great 
sen, has a splendid reputation, 
n artist and a teacher, in Europe 
America. In Germany, he was 
one of the greatest of all Bach 
\At present, he is one of the lead- 
vers of the faculty of the Curtis 
‘of Music in Philadelphia. He 
‘iled a series of vocal exercises, 
\rtly upon his long work with 
sen and partly upon his experi- 
1 all manner of methods. The 
he result of a lifetime of study. 
certain that it will be used by 
|teachers for the important pur- 
‘which it is designed. The ad- 
| publication price is 40 cents a 
stpaid. 


Dctave Studies—School 
ave Playing—Part 2 
. Kullak 


: making an entirely new edition 
jet of Octave Studies, perhaps 
widely known and for years, 
yy, the leading work of its kind. 
| the composer is now chiefly 
the author of these studies form- 
eeond part of his “School of Oc- 
Up to the present our 
edition of the “Seven Octave 
has been in the large sheet form, 
te engraving a new set of plates 


ction, Advance of publication 
cents, postpaid. 


itudies will be added to The Pres-' 


Three Dances 
For Four Hands 
By Cyril Scott 

The great modern English master, Cyril 
Scott, has furnished us with the manu- 
script of one of the most original and dis- 
tinctive contributions to our catalog. The 
“Three Dances” have a charm and vital- 
ity all their own. They are obviously 
modern in every measure, but at the same 
time most interesting. The advance of 
publication price of this collection is 35 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Beginner’s Method 


For Saxophone 


We do not promise to have this saxo- 
phone method ready in a very short time, 
because great care will be given to its 
production and even though it appears, 
as originally planned, to be an outstand- 
ing ‘method for the teaching of this inter- 
esting instrument, the experts supervising 
its publication want to consider carefully 
every note and every word included in 
the exercises and instruction given in it. 
During the time that it will take to pre- 
pare this.method it is being offered in 
advance of publication at the special price 
of 40 cents a copy, postpaid. Those in- 
terested in saxophone instruction should 
place their. orders now, so that when the 
work appears, they will be sure of a 
copy at this low price. H. Benne Hen- 
ton, one of the greatest of all saxophone 
players and also an accomplished com- 
poser for the saxophone, will personally 
supervise the preparation of this method. 


Violin Method 
For Beginners 
By Ann Hathaway 


This violin instruction beok is being 
added to our catalog, not because it is 
merely good, but because it is an out- 
standing offering to aid the teacher of 
violin beginners in obtaining very satis- 
factory results with these beginners; how- 
ever, it does not attempt to carry the 
pupil out of the first position, leaving 
this to other books and studies that the 
teacher might utilize after having given a 
good foundation with the material in it. 
All the way through, this instruction book 
shows the work of a clear thinking, pro- 
gressively minded and exceedingly practi- 
cal experienced teacher. Advance of pub- 
lication cash price on this method for be- 
ginners is 40 cents a copy. 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen is a unique 
work by a practical and_ successful 
teacher, who realized that by means of 
highly concentrated effort and well for- 
mulated exercises a great amount of the 
unnecessary technic could be cut out. Mr. 
Charles B. Macklin has done what can 
only be described as an_ exceedingly 
“smart” thing in getting up this book. It 
is the kind of a book that the professional 
musician will identify at once as a work 
with real assistance in it. Mr. Macklin 
has studied the hand carefully and has 
prepared these exercises to feed vo it and 
nourish it with rational exercise, if such 
an expression may be used. ‘The advance 
of publication introductory price is 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 

This little work has long been a very 
valuable and popular aid to the teacher, 
being excellent teaching material and also 
attractive to the young pupil who has 
not as yet acquired much technic. These 
little pieces are all in first position, and 
having a piano part, the ambitious begin- 
ner is able to play a real “tune” at a very 
early stage of his musical training. This 
edition of First Garland will be edited 
with the same care that has been shown 
in all our other recent additions to the 
Presser Collection. 

At the special introductory cash price 
in advance of ‘publication of 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid, there should be a great 
demand for this popular work. 


Secular Two-Part 
Song Collection 


This collection will prove most useful 
as its contents will be instructive as well 
as entertaining. A wealth of carefully 
chosen numbers with regard to melodic 
content and two-part facility will be fea- 
tured. The texts used present much var- 
iety in character, including several unique 
and humorous songs excellent for @ncore 
use. Special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 20 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Organ 
Collection 


This is to be a reasonably priced col- 
lection made up in the same form as the 
Standard Omganist, an album that we have 
previously published. It will have a 
greater number of pipe organ numbers in 
it than usually found in expensive cloth 
bound collections for the pipe organ, yet 
it will not cost a third of what these col- 
lections usually average. The busy church 
or theatre organist will find this a ser- 
viceable collection to have at hand for the 
great variety of demands made 1 him, 
since there will be a good career the 
contents. Special advance of publication 
cash price is 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Fundamental Studies in 
Violoncello Technic 
By G. F. Schwartz 


Next in importance to the violin section 
of the orchestra is that of the cello. Good 
performers upon this instrument are not 
many and almost any player of moderate 
ability finds it an easy matter to secure 
employment. The ’cello is also a most 
grateful instrument in the hands of the 
concert artist and in ensemble combina- 
tions, such as the string quartet, it is in- 
dispensable. The writer of this work re- 
veals a comprehensive knowledge of his 
instrument and, acting on the presump- 
tion that the beginning studént on the 
‘cello is more matured than the average 
beginner on other instruments such as the 
piano and violin, he presents in logical 
sequence the fundamental prindples for 
acquiring a solid foundation of teélnical 
proficiency. A useful set of exéfises is 
included together with directions for use 
of the book with the standard "¢éllo stid- 
ies of the great masters of the Mm8titinient. 
This work should prove especfdlly val- 
uable to the self-help student, particularly 
one who has some knowledge of violin 
playing. The advance of publication cash 
price on this book is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for all Occasions 


Although this album, consisting of over 
150 songs, has been planned principally 
for all-around singing purposes or com- 
munity singing it will prove a most wel- 
come addition to the song-books published 
for school use. The contents, aside from 
the familiar favorites, will include new 
and easy arrangements from the works of 
Schubert, Gounod, Bach, Liszt, Meyerbeer, 
Flotow, Sullivan, Drigo and others. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Twenty-four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


The Twenty-four Caprices for Violin 
Solo by P. Rode, which will soon be ready 
for publication, will be a very valuable 
addition to our ever increasing Presser 
Collection. This fine work is used after 
the Kreutzer Studies and, in fact, is con- 
sidered one of the three indispensable 
works of advanced violin technic, viz: 
Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo. This new 
edition will be edited by Mr, Otto Meyer, 
the personal representative of Sevcik in 
this country. Mr. Meyer has done the 
editing of a number of other recent works 
in the Presser Collection, and we are sure 
that this new edition will meet with the 
approval of all teachers who demand the 
best in educational publications. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

(Continued on page 878) 
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Tullio Serafin, who has been so popular 
as an interpreter of Italian opera for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been re- 
called to Italy to become director general of 
the historic Teatro Costanzi of Rome where 
the season will open in December. [It has 
been rumored that this is but an indication 
of the interest ‘Il Duco’ Mussolini is taking 
in the cultural and artistic life of ‘“‘The Land 
of Opera.” 


The Male Chorus was born in Boston, ac- 
cording to John R. King, president of the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club. ‘Just as the so- 
called Irish potato came originally from Vir- 
ginia,’’ he says, ‘so the German singing so- 
cieties had their origin in New England.” 


“March 26, 1927” will mark the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Beethoven's» death. 
Many forms of celebration of the event are 
already under way in Europe, America and 
all the musical world. The man who, a cen- 
tury after death, still holds a favored spot 
in the hearts of the world may be said to be 
fairly sure of immortality. 


The San Carlo Opera Company opened 
its 1926-1927 season by a performance at the 
Century Opera Company of New York, of the 
perennial ‘Carmen,’ in which Lorna Doone 
Jaxson made her first metropolitan appear- 
ance With this company, winning a consider 
able success as the cigarette girl. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will give 
one hundred and two concerts during the com- 
ing season, of which seventy-eight will he in 
its home city, the largest number of resident 
concerts to be played by any Ameriean or- 
chestra. 


Carlos de Campos, president of the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo, has written the 
musical score of an opera, “Caso Singolare,” 
which may be freely translated “A Piece of 
Singular Luck.’’ The opera recently had its 
first performance by the Mocchi Opera Com- 
pany at the Municipal Theater of Rio de 
Janeiro, attracting considerable attention. 


Special “Industrial Nights” have been 
arranged by the management of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, on which the ‘house”’ 
will be sold to the employees of such enter- 
prises as railroads, packing-houses, depart- 
meat stores, or to large educational institu- 
ions. 


The Banda di Roma, which achieved 
such distinction under the leadership of Ales- 
sandro Vesella.and carried its tours into Hng- 
land, Germany, Frence and Spain, is in danger 
of disbanding. The patronage which the 
government has been giving to orchestral con- 
certs at the Augusteo seems to’ have turned 
the tide of popular favor. 


The Church of San Francisco Mag- 
giore of Assisi has celebrated the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the death of its 
founder, on October 4, 1226, by a series of 
organ recitals of the music of Palestrina, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Rossini and Verdi. Padre 
Virgilio Guido, who for thirty years has played 
the great organ of St. Francis, gave the pro- 
grams. 


The San Francisco Opera Company 
opened its 1926-1927 season on September 
21st, with a gaia performance of ‘Martha.’ 
Special scenic equipment was installed for 
the occasion. : 


CONTESTS 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the fe- 
male singer with a voice of the most outstand- 
ing quality, to be determined in the contest of 
1927, conducted by the National Federation 
of Musie Clubs. Particulars from Mr. FE. H. 
Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of 
five thousand, three thousand, and two thou- 
sand dollars each, are offered by the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, for the best 
chamber music composition for three to six 
instruments. The contest closes December 
31st, 1927; and partienlars may be obtained 
by addressing the Musical Fund Society, 407 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


_ A Prize of Three Thousand. Dollars 
is offered by Musical America, for the best 
Symphonie work by an American composer. 
The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
particulars may be had by addressing Musi- 
eal America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
Anthems, are offered by the Lorenz Publish- 
ing Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
details may be had on application. 


Three Prizes of Fifty Dollars Each 
are offered for the best musical setting of each 
of three hymns which were awarded prizes by 
the Homiletic Review. Copies of the hymn. 
poems and conditions of the contest, which 
closes September 30th, 1926, may be had from 
The Contest Editor, Homiletic Review, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A “National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of ‘Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American? writers and composers, 
and full particulars may be nad from Miss 
Beatrice S. Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces that in the contest for a 
Prize of Five Hundred Dollars for the best 
Three-part Chorus for Women’s Voices, the 
time for closing has been extended from Au- 
gust 1st to October 1st, 
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H. M. S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


The passing of time seems to have no 
effect on the popularity of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan comic operas. “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” in particular is performed year 
after year in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. This opera, without 
doubt, laid the foundation for the world- 
wide success and popularity of “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” “The 
Mikado” and many other sparkling crea- 
tions of two wonderfully gifted geniuses, 
W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. The 
continued, and we may say, growing de- 
mand for “H. M. S. Pinafore” makes it 
worth while for us to publish an entirely 
new edition of this popular work complete 
in all details as known and performed 
everywhere. It is a clean, humorous 
satire highly diverting and without the 
least objectional feature. It is easily per- 
formed by amateurs and is so tuneful and 
lively that it almost directs itself. Be- 
fore publication, the introductory price 
is 50 cents a copy, postpaid if cash is 
sent in advance. 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


ee 


Charles F. Ebner 


In 1911 a lad by the name of 
Charles Ebner was taken into our 
establishment to run errands. 

At that time our business was 
exceptionally large for a music pub- 
lishing and music dealing house, 
but with the rapid strides music 
has made in ‘the years between, 
along with the development and 
expansion of our business, our es- 
tablishment has grown in the years 
that Mr. Ebner has grown with us. 

For a number of years he was 
highly valued for his services in 
our Book Department, because of 
his accurate, careful and faithful 
performance of his duties. The 
Book Department embraces all col- 
lections of music such as piano al- 
bums, vocal albums, violin albums, 
Sunday-School Song Books, Church 
hymnals, in fact all albums and 
books of music no matter for what 
instruments or for what purpose, 
including all instruction methods, 
opera scores, cantatas, operettas, 
etc., ete. 

Mr. Ebner was in the Book De- 
partment before he went into the 
service of his country for two 
years during the War and he re- 
turned to ‘this department after the 
War. The last season, however, he 
bas filled the very important posi- 
tion of making the final checking 
upon the great mass of orders that 
come to us from music dealers in 
all parts of the country, not only 
for our own publications but for 
other publications carried in our 
unequalled stock. With Mr. Ebner 
attending to the checking of trade 
orders, we feel confident that our 
music dealer patrons are being 


Beware of 
Swindlers 

Magazine representatives are busy every- 
where and in the next few weeks many 
will call on you. Be careful to whom you 
pay money. Unless the representative is 
personally known to you or can prove to 
your own satisfaction that he is a bona 
fide magazine subscription man, pay him 
no cash. If there is any doubt in your 
mind, take his name and address, send the 
order to us and we will allow him the 
credit to which he is entitled. Daily re- 
ceipt of complaints makes it imperative 
that we caution our musical friends to 
exercise the greatest care. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of crooks. 


J 


Seven Last Words of Christ 
Lenten Cantata 
By Theodore Dubois 


This famous work is one of the best 
and also one of the best known of the 
many musical settings of the story of the 
Crucifixion. It enjoys a continuous and 
growing popularity due to its musical 
and dgamatic qualities. The demand has 
grown to such an extent that we feel 
fully warranted in making our own edi- 
tion of this splendid oratorio-cantata. Mr. 
Nicholas Douty is making the English 
version from the original Latin and both 
texts will be included. 
be on the market in advance of the Lenten 
Season and copies will be available for 
choir rehearsals in the early part of the 
year. Before publication, onltes will be 
accepted at 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 


These standard studies will soon appear 
in a brand new edition, new plates and 
editing, and will be added to the cele- 
brated Presser Collection of Standard 
Studies and Classical Compositions. Many 
teachers who use these studies with stu- 
dents in the early second grade will wel- 
come this announcement. These and any 
others who desire copies of this excellent 
work upon publication, may order now at 
the very reasonable price, 30 cents, post- 
paid. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Beginners 

That there is a demand for a work of 
this kind is evident in the excellent sale 
of our other beginner’s books that pre- 
sent the first lessons to the student en- 
tirely in treble clef notation. On many 
occasions, especially where two children 
in a family begin studying at the same 
time, the teacher recognizes the wisdom 
of giving them study books with different 
titles, even if these books present the sub- 
ject in a somewhat similar manner. It 
is for this purpose, as an alternate book, 
that we believe this work will be most 
frequently used, but it is such a meri- 
torius little instructor that it is certain 
many teachers will give it preference. In 
advance we are offering this work at a 
special price of 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Offers in Advance 
Of Publication 
Withdrawn This Month 


We have given, in previous issues of 
the Erupr, space describing “Album of 
French Composers,’ for the pianoforte, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” opera burlesque for 
men by John W. Brigham and “New 
Christmas Service,” by F. A. Clark; there- 
fore, we will not take much space in these 
notes to describe the works upon which 
we are now withdrawing the low advance 
of publication cash price. 

Each of these works is certain to prove 
a success in its respective field and indi- 
viduals interested in knowing more about 
them may secure single copies for exam- 
ination. Below are given the prices at 
which these works are now procurable. 

Album of French Composers. This is a 
collection of fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
piano numbers that will interest the good 
pianist and moderately advanced student. 
Price, $1.00. 

Romeo and Juliet, operetta for men, 
by John W. Brigham. A fine, mirth- 
provoking novelty for a little over a half 
hour’s entertainment by any high school 
or college men’s singing organization. 
Price, 75 cents. i 

The Star of Promise, new Christmas 
service by F. A. Clark. This is a com- 
plete Sunday School service of a very 
acceptable type. Single copies 7 cents, 
dozen 80 cents, 50 copies $3.25 and 100 
copies $6.00. 


Magazine 
Catalog 


The new catalog is now ready, showing 
combinations of the best magazines with 
Ervupe at substantial savings. Drop us a 
post card for your copy showing how you 
can save money by ordering two or more 
magazines combined with Erune. 


Our edition will” 


Splendid Premiums 
Given for New 
Etude Subscriptions 


Send post card for our new premuim 
catalog which is just off the press. You 
will find many articles suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. You can do your Christmas 
shopping from this catalog without one 
penny cash outlay. Any music lover will 
be glad to give you a year’s subscription 
for Erupr if you will only show a copy 
of our splendid magazine. Remit $2.00 
with each order, make your selection and 
the gift will be promptly sent. 


The following is a Sample List of 
Premiums and the Number of 
Subscriptions necessary tosecure 
them 


Warranted Silverware 
Sterling Silver Handles 


Salad horkeew i 3 subscriptions 
Tomato Server........2 subscriptions 
Cream Wadlew.siceau: 2 subscriptions 
Cake RKnit er prauictastercsts 2 subscriptions 
Berry Spoon..........3 subscriptions 
Breadmknitesercmceurs 3 subscriptions 
Rie AnITesy mera giterreet 3 subscriptions 
Cheese’ “Knifetern.s.2e 1 subscription 


Cuff Buttons 
Park Rodger, jiffy, specially designed 
for soft cuffs, one new subscription 


Comb for Bobbed Hair 


Every woman with bobbed hair should 
carry one of these in her handbag; folds 
up and is fitted in a water-proof case; 
only one subscription 


Pocket Comb and Nail File 
Always handy, packed in neat. leather 
case; one subscription 


Powder Box and Compact 

Hither brass finish, neatly ornamented, 
or enamel top, hand-painted; indicate 
your choice. Either makes a delightful 
gift. High-class compact powder, the 
celebrated Ambre de Russie Odeur, noted 
for its captivating fragrance; only one 
new subscription 


The Most Recently Designed Choker 

Indestructible pearl bead with substan- 
tial safety catch. You will be surprised 
and delighted with this really delightful 
choker; only one subscription 


Effanbee Doll 


Here is a doll that any little girl will 
be glad to love. It is a real baby because 
it won’t wear out. You can wash its face, 
dress and undress it and even drop it on 
the floor. It says “Mama” so naturally 
that it seems lifelike to the most sophisti- 
cated; only three new subscrintions 


Jardiniere 
Solid brass, hand hammered, ball feet; 
lends dignity and charm to any living- 
room or conservatory; only two subscrip- 
tions 


Key Purse 
Six hooks riveted to heavy metal, bound 


in solid cow hide; every man wants one; 
only one subscription 


The Guaranteed Knife Sharpener 

No more struggles with dull kitchen 
knives; puts a keen-cutting edge on 
knives instantly. Simply pull the knife 
between the large discs and the work is 
done; warranted forever; only one new 
subscription 


The Best Christmas Gift— 


Etude Music Magazine 


You cannot buy a more acceptable gift 
for any music-loving friend than a year’s 
subscription to Erupe Mustc Macazine. 
Coming as it does each month, the’ Erupr 
is a perpetual reminder of your friend- 
ship, thoughtfulness and good _ wishes. 
Where requested, a beautiful three-color 
Christmas card bearing the donor’s name 
is sent to the subscriber. Do not delay 
placing your order. Send at once and we 
will begin the subscription with any num- 
ber designated. If the friend is now on 
our subscription list, the new gift sub- 
scription can begin at the expiration of 
the present subscription. 


Advertisement 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNEE 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, HET 
THe Ervupr, published monthly at Ph 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of Augt 
1912. j 
Editor—James Francis Cooke, Phi 
Managing Editor—None. 
Business Manager—None. 
Publisher—Theodore Presser O0., — 
phia. 

Owners. 

Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philad 
James Francis Cooke, Bala, Pa. 


The 


Presser Beneficial Ass’n, Philadelp 
Known bondholders, mortgagees 
security holders, holding 1 per e 
of total amount of bonds, mortgage 
securities : 
None. 


day 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires March 


- order; there are repairs, carpentr! 


Statement Made in Complia 


Sworn and subscribed before me th 


Mr. Rene Sainson 


Behind the scenes of ‘ 
Opera performances, there is an jj 
dividual responsible for the orga; 
ization attending to the mechanic) 
details that must work satisfa 
torily for perfect staging. Such 
position parallels that of Mr. Saij 
son’s in our organization and 
gives us pleasure publicly to a 
knowledge his intelligent and fait] 
ful performance of his duties, | 
is he, who, as Assistant Supe 
tendent of our Buildings, must }/ 
responsible for the supervision (| 
details handled by our mechanic; 
corps. i 

This means considerable, as w 
have thousands of square feet ¢ 
office and stock room = space tha 
must be perfectly lighted; thei 
are numerous pieces of office machii 
ery to be kept in perfect runnin 


work and painting, not only througl 
out our own business quarters, bi 
throughout the upper floors of ov 
three big buildings that are rente 
out as offices and studios. ‘ 
In making it possible for othe 
members of our large organizatio 
to work in convenience and con 
fort, he contributes considerab] 
toward our aims to give the a 
of service to our patrons. | 
Mr. Sainson was employed by u 
in 1902 and he worked up to be | 
sub-head in our Order Dept. befor 
being appointed to his present 


the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912) 


Presser Foundation, Philadelphi 


_ THEODORE PRESSER C 
(Signed) JAMES FRANC 


of October, 1926. 
JOoHN-H 


Evangelistic Piano Pl 


Every Pianist Will Find This an E 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, 


written is not easy nor effective upon 

The effect of the singing of the four part: 
the main thought in the mind of the 
not the question of how many notes the 
left hand shall play, or whether the 
is, or is not, physically easy. 


how to adapt real piano accompaniment 
tunes. This is an interesting subject toa 
and this book will help those who shot 
nos proficient in playing religious songs 
t 


By GEORGE: S. SCHUL 
PRICE, $1.00 


Hints on Effective Hymn Pla: 
Very often the playing of hymns as 


This book gives numerous illustrations s 


€ piano accompaniment is lacking. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
Music Publishers and Dealers. Es 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, P 


1 


WEB ETUDE 


6dition Wood 


A Timely Suggestion for Beginners on the Piano 


TEN LITTLE RECREATION 
i SONGS AND PIECES 


By STELLA MORSE LIVSEY 


CONTENTS 
DOLLY’S LULLABY DAFFODILS 
MAY DAY SPRING FLOWERS 
HERE WE GO THE ROBIN’S MESSAGE 
DANCE WITH ME, DEAR WHEN GRANDMA DANCED 
TEDDY BEAR THE MINUET 
PUSSY WILLOW MARCH OF THE DANDELIONS 


Os tedious beginnings of musicare as nothing to children when the first study material 
is imbued with attractiveness, brightness and the “play spirit.” Indeed by starting 
little pupils right, their ultimate success is virtually assured. 
! In this little collection, children devour the contents without thinking of study. What 
they have learned shows in their playing, and their minds are not overburdened with tire- 
some details and vexing problems in the process. This is as it should be. 


| The little “ recreations’ are provided with words, and in all cases are given words which 
f stimulate the imagination (again the “‘ play spirit’’). 


Every teacher owes it to himself or herself to examine this work at the nearest music store. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, 75 CENTS 


Order from your regular dealer 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CoO. 
88 ST. STEPHEN STREET “’ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Every teacher should possess a catalog of 


| Edo “ood 


When ELSIE BAKER Sang— 
- Sleepy Hollow Tune 


‘% ELSIE BAKER CONTRALTO ¥ 


Before an Audience of Leading Musicians, Lecturers, Enter- 
taining Artists and Others Attending the Recent International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association Convention Held in the 
Sesqui-Centennial City 


Everyone Agreed that They Had Enjoyed 
Hearing a Superb Rendition of a Beautiful Song. 


When a Singer and a Song 
can Make Such an Aud- 
ence Describe the Artistry, 
the Voice and the Song 


—EVER INCREASING IN POPULARITY— 


SLEEPY HOLLOW TUNE—Song 
Words by Bertram Fosdick Music by Richard Kountz 


with the Superlatives— Vocal Solo...... (Published in Two Keys)...... Price 45c 
“Wonderful,” “Gorgeous,” Vocal Duet.......... Price 45c Mixed Quartet Price 12c 
“B iful.’”’“M | » Male Quartet ....... Price 12c 
4 eautl ul, NMG ek Trio or Three Part Solo Ranges 

| “Magnificent,” ‘Superb, Chorus.......... Price 12c 


Orchestra, Key cf G..Price 35c gee + == 


Fox Trot, Orchestra. .Price 50c 
Sleepy Hollow Tune is procurable on Player Rolls and Records 


“Great,” etc. It is Some- 
thing Worthy of Telling 
broad. 


' THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Violin and Piano Transcriptions of 
Uncommon Merit by 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 
GAVOTTE (P. Martini) , 3 A “ $ .75 


: ° . . ° 
The charm and grace of this 18th century dance is distinctly enhanced by its transition here 
into the realm of violin music, for which it seems to be particularly fitted. 


PETIT MINUET (A. Kopylow) : ; ¢ . -75 


Another bright and animated number which is admirably designed for violin treatment and 
arranged with skill and artistry. Utilizes the first and third position, 


CRADLE SONG (Franz Schubert) . ; 


° . . 

The interpretation of this song through the idiom of the violin results in a most desirable 
number for this instrument. Sympathetic, with an unusually artistic development, 

. “ -50 


CRADLE SONG (N. Rimsky-Korsakov) : ; 


This beautiful melody, Russian in character, responds most naturally, to the singing tone of 
the violin, Through Mr. Hartmann’s rare art of transcribing, the number is thus imbued 
with a true violinistic character, 


A New Violin Work 
VIOLIN BOW TECHNIC 


By Henry Hoare ‘ , A 2 - ; d : é Price, $1.50 


A series of studies covering every fundamental principle essential to the technic of Violin 
bowing. An exhaustive treatment of a subject on which Violin artistry largely depends. 
Rational and straight-forward in the mode of presenting. Every point logically reasoned 
out for the benefit of the student. 

Its value is attested by the many favorable comments received from notedartistsand teachers. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 


N PROFITABLY USE 


Se 
yy << 


News 
Music TEVICES 


(PATENTED AND COPYRIGHTED) 
Result of years of experience I O MATTER what method or system 


in teaching music, and ana- \ - 
lyzing problems of teacher you now use you will find these 


and pupil. simple, practical devices— 


Make class or individual instruction more interest- 
ing—practical—thorough and efficient ~with less 
time and effort on part of teacher and pupil. 


Order Today—The minute you see their 
simplicity, versatility, completeness and 
capacity, you will wonder how you ever 
got along without them. 


1 New Way Keyboard and Staff Reader 


—The most valuable device created in years. Teaches 
student not only to read accurately and rapidly, but to play 
what is read. The correlation of staff and keyboard is made 
perfectly clear by means of sliding lettered buttons. The 
teaching of Sharps, Flats, Scale Construction, Chord and 
Interval Building is greatly simplified by the use of this 
Reader. As essential and accurate as the multiplication 
table. Every pupil should have one. $2.00 each. (Special 
discounts on quantities to Teachers and Schools). 


2 New Way Time Value Indicator 
—Two color hanger—22 x22. For teaching note and rest 
values, and comparative values. $1.50 each 


3 New Way Wall Board 


—Invaluable for school room or studio use. Enables 
teacher to illustrate any point to any number of pupils at 
the same time. Size 28 x 36. Made of material that per- 
mits erasing. $5.00 each, 


4 New Way Practice Pad 


—Something entirely new for class dictation work and 
home practice. Mystic Pad permits instant erasing. 50c 
each (Quantity Discounts on request). 


§ New Way Degree Cards 

—A deck of cards showing every note in music from the 
fifth added space below the bass staff to the fifth added 
space above the treble staff. Gives thorough drill in actual 
note reading. Also interesting games for home, class and 
club use. $1.50 per set (Discount on quantities). 


EVERY TEACHER 


A Six Day Normal Course in 
New Way Class Piano Foundation Work 
Including the use of New Way Musie De- 


vices, will be condueted the week of 
November 21, 1926, at 
Lae ee / Horner Institute-Kansas City Conservatory 
x Kansas City's Great Civio Institution 
yy i = Wrice today for full particulars 
New WAy AAusic EDUCATION GMpANY 
; 1110 GRAND AVENUE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Musical Jewelry Gifts for Christmas 


Where Will You Find a More Appropriate Gift for the Music Lover? 


Our Stock of Musical Jewelry th 4 om jared that auiers be 
includes a full line of Brooches, ff RNs cerca y + 28: POBSIDAC ato. 
Medals, Breast Pins, Bar Pins, /f W\ insure delivery before Christ- 
Scarf Pins and other Novelties, | A} mas. Be sure to specify exactly 


which will be sure to please any “A yomeant wits get: 
loveriof music: engraving 1s desired, extra 


time should be allowed. 


We will gladly supply you upon request, with a catalog showing a complete assortment of designs with prices 
A complete list of musical jewelry will appear in the December ETUDE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 9 i712-712'Cheeete'S erect Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Character Sketch of Schubert 


(Continued from page 804) 


family country seat. It was in 1824, when 
he was living with the Esterhazys at 
Zselész, and when the Countess Caroline 
was seventeen, that Schubert is supposed 
to have fallen in love with her. When 
on one occasion the girl asked Schubert 
why he had never dedicated anything to 
her, the poor, faltering lover forgot for 
a few seconds his. blundering awkward- 
ness and he rose to what was perhaps the 
supreme moment of his life. ‘Dedicate 
something to you?” he said, “Why should 
I? Everything I have ever done is 
dedicated to you.” But that was the end 
as well as the beginning of the romance. 
There is nothing to show that Countess 
Caroline Esterhazy reciprocated Schubert’s 
tender feeling; and even if she had, the 
social chasm which yawned between the 
fair scion of the Esterhazys and the son 
of the humble village schoolmaster made 
any association other than that of pupil 
and teacher impossible. 

For the rest, Schubert's interest in 
femininity, which never seems to have 
been extensive, was confined to the more 
lowly representatives of it. It was the 
occupants of Count Esterhazy’s kitchen 
rather than those of his salon who oc- 
cupied Schubert’s notes when he penned 
his infrequent letters from Zselész. “The 
cook is a merry fellow,” he wrote, “the 
lady’s maid is thirty; the housemaid is 


very pretty and often pays me a visit; the 
nurse is somewhat ancient; the butler is 
my rival.” 

Perhaps, after all, one need not expend 
upon Schubert an over-abundance of sym- 
pathy in regard to the Countess Caroline 
affair. Neither he nor any of his friends 
—like Mayrhofer, Bauernfeld, Schindler, 
yon Chezy—had much to say about any 
charmers who may have lit the fire of 
Schubert’s inspiration. The man who 
looked “like a drunken cab-driver,” who 
had no tact and no pretty speeches, who 
died worth twelve dollars, and was waited 
upon by fame only after he had been 
lying in his tomb for two decades, was 
not the romantic figure who would be 
likely to drift into the dreams of women 
who were fair. 


Self Test Questions on Mr. Borowski’s 
Article 

1. What type of life appealed most to 
Schubert? 

2. Describe Schubert's general appear- 
ance. 

3. Describe Schubert's natural disposi- 
tion. 

4. What quality pervades most of his 
music? 

5. In what way did his love for com- 
position show itself ? 


Public School Music Department 
(Continued from page 822) 


counted for. If the proctors are not ad- 
vised by the principal, they may be at a 
loss and feel that their presence is unneces- 
sary. The following explanation will 
serve to enlighten these teachers concern- 
ing their duties and secure their full co- 
operation. 


Duties of Proctors 
ATISFACTORY results can be obtained 


only when the conductor is relieved 
from all responsibility except that incident 
to the professional work at hand. Co- 
operating with the conductors, therefore, 
there should always be a sufficient number 
of proctors to attend to 

1. Taking the attendance. 

2. Observing and recording deportment. 

3. Observing such pupils as from time 
to time are making no effort in the work, 
and instigating and encouraging their 
vocal cooperation. 

4. Seeing that all pupils are properly 
supplied with books and are intelligently 
at work on the proper page and part. 

It has been observed that when the proc- 
tors are participants with the pupils in the 
work and assume vocal leadership in the 
parts upon which the several groups of 
pupils are at work, such participation by 
example and inspiration lifts the result in 
dignity, tonal and artistic effect far above 
what otherwise would obtain. 


Marks for Effort 
T IS OBVIOUS that it is impossible to 


rate pupils according to musical ability 
in the mass choruses. There is need, how- 
ever, to give report marks for effort in 
music. Charts should be made out by the 
music teachers. Paper printed in quarter- 
inch squares can be used. Each block may 
be regarded as a music lesson and the 


proctors can take the charts and record 
absence with an “A,” lack of participation 
with a check mark, “V,” and disorder with 
QLCLOSS) pio 

The names on the charts should appear 
in the order of seating and a chart or 
charts supplied for each vocal group; that 
is, soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. The 
followimg is an example of a part of a 
record chart for an alto-tenor group of 
boys: 


aA AE Cae 
LU Ne eREeiaan 11 HH 


Pat preety fe 
ee Meee 
RCT 
aabsd Ree rE a aee 
Leese et LETT TT TT 
Poe TTT TT TT TTT) 


The letters to the left represent rows, 
and the numbers, the seats in these rows. 
There are enough blocks for twenty. les- 
scons, and report marks for the first report 
can be written in the block for the last 
lesson taken. The average pupil may re- 
ceive “G” (good) and the outstanding and 
cooperative pupils “E” (excellent) for a 
mark. Those who are absent may be re- 
duced to “F” (fair) or lower. Those fail- 
ing to cooperate may receive “P” (poor) 
or “D” (deficient). It will be observed 
that few pupils will need low ratings if 
*this system is used and followed up. 

Much more might be said of organiza- 
tion, but the true success of the work 
lies in the vision of the music teacher in 
planning ard carrying out program proj- 
ects. Under inspirational leadership and 
guidance, the mass choral work in the 
Junior High School has great possibilities 
as a medium for developing the cultural 
and social life of the student body. 


Articulation in Song 


To THy Eeupe: 

I want, ‘to: express a word of appreciation 
for your _ Department in. THE Hpunn. 
It is an insp n to read your well-wtitten 
articles aud 5 Oe er fail to find ‘soniethi es- 
pecially good ry ‘some pupil at his partieutar 
state of prog Ss. 

The first sentence in. the article by Watson 
Lyle in the May issue has such a deep signifi- 


cance that I wish every voice student could 
comprehend its depth. 

Don't you, thin. that voice teachers are 
usually too negligent in their concern. for the 
general niusiciauship: of their pupils? 

I hope’ to. see, more articles on Articulation, 
pronunciation and enunciation. What -voice 
student, and teacher also, does not need them ? 
Thank you. WINIFRED HANLON, 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Antl 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Ev 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple t p 


Any of the works named may be had for examination, 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 2nd 


ORGAN 

Cavatinay.|. snatesencas Raff-Westbrook 
ANTHEM 

(a) Brightest and Best ....... Buck 

(b) Rejoice Greatly ....... Berridge 
OFFERTORY 


Hail to the King (T. Solo)..Burleigh 
ORGAN 


Festival Manch omni stm Rene Becker 
SUNDAY EVENING, January 2nd 
ORGAN 
Calm as the Night ....... Bohm-Gaul 
ANTHEM 
(a) ° Rejoice, the Lord is 
Kein Oh or bare wars en eee Berwald 
(hb) Shadows of the Evening 
EL OUT Smaites Litas mate kis Storer 
OFFERTORY 
King of Kings (A. SS ... Shelley 
ORGAN 
Adeste Fidelis ...... Reading-Lemare 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 9th 
ORGAN 


Adoration ..-sueteccaee ars Borowski 
ANTHEM 
(a) O Jesus, Thou art 
Standirret a. SA. ite eerate Barrell 
- (b) Lo, How a Rose ....Practorius 
OFFERTORY 
Hark, Hark My Soul (Duet, 
Sivan dea) Gaene ceca Waghorne 
ORGAN 
March dé Fete nataewitnnetr crn Barrcll 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 9th 
ORGAN 


Cradle Sone. Waser: Botting 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Wil Sing of Thy 
Powis enle eee Sallavan 


(b) Break Forth Into Joy. . Berridge 
OFFERTORY 


Jéstrs Only, «(Bs Solo) en riceets O’Hara 
ORGAN 
Match of the Noble ...... . Keats 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 16th 
ORGAN 


Morning Prelude .4....... Cummings 
ANTHEM 
(a) Walking With Thee. Wooler 


(b) Thou Wilt Keep Him. Maititews 
OFFERTORY 

With Verdure Clad (S. Solo).Haydn 
ORGAN 

Sursum Corda 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 16th 
ORGAN 


Evening Meditation ...... Armstrong 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENT 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tation in Western educational centre. Box 
Cc. I. K,, care of ETUDE 


FOR SALE—One new Violin Course by 


Siegel Meyers School—Complete Course, Dale 
Snavely, Haxtun, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Old Maggini Violin, bought 


from reliable violin dealer for $400. | Will sell 
for $250. Louis Plautz, Elkhorn, W is. 


WHY ADAM SINNED—Would like to ob- 


tain a copy of this song, frequently used as 
pianologue. Address,* R. R., care of ETUDE. 


[ANN OUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send | sire 


Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland A’ve., ‘Buitfato, ‘N N 
TART BU NESS YOURS! 13 08 AS piano 
teal Aw S150 to $50 @ month. ad 


for skilfec. nvén excee Ss’ SUD- 
"Deg fo at frome at ‘Small ost. 
‘hack Tnstitute, Wabash Station, EM-7, 


ply. 
Write; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 


Our retail pricés are always. y 


ANTHEM 

(a) Peace I Leave With 

Uh. hick |e 

(b) Saviour, Breathe an Even 

Blessing .....Gordon B 

OFFERTORY | ’ 

The Lord is My a 

(Duet, S. and A.) 

ORGAN 

Processional March .. 


. Hen 


SUNDAY MORNING, Janua 
ORGAN 
Festival Prelude 
ANTHEM 
(a) The God of Love »... 
(b) We Worship Him... 
OFFERTORY : 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus 


Say..(B.. Solo). Saee ne 
ORGAN 
Grand* Chontlssayaeten 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 
ORGAN 
Nocturne 
ANTHEM 
(a) Thy Word is a Lantern. 
(b) In Heavenly Love .... 
OFFERTORY 
The Day is Past and Over 
(Duet, A. and B.) . 
ORGAN 
March in C 


© 6 6 00 ela ei! oe fe/qie eam 


Ce rd 


ORGAN 
Morning Prelude 
ANTHEM 
(a) Search Me; O God . 
(b) The Lord is’ Rich and 
Merciful 
OFFERTORY 
Nazareth (B. Solo) 
ORGAN 
March 


wee eee eee 


SUNDAY EVENING, January y 
ORGAN 
Berceuse No. 2 
ANTHEM 
(a) O Come Before His 
Presence 
(b) Holiest, Breathe an 
Evening Blessing ... 
OFFERTORY 
Shadows Gain Upon the Us 
(T. Solo) 
ORGAN 
Festal March! <..meent 


eee ee eee 


eee ete ee we wee 


HARMON Y—Musical 
by correspondence. 
New Jersey. 


form. App 
H. Merriam, ! 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your wo 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts ¢o 
prepared for publication. fi 
poser “Sweetest Story Bver Told 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED: manuscri 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Co: 
guarantee’ instruction in Harmon 
w . Rode Jacobson, 2823 N. Calif. Ay 
11. 


PAPERS on musical subject 
for club use. Programs arranged. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


CLUB PAPERS—Best work gua 
sheets, $1.00. ‘‘Musician,” 1002 Gil 
son, Wis. 


“BARTERED BRIDE’’—Celebr 
from the famous opera ‘Barter 
Piano, 40 cents. Bmerick & White, 
ham Sta., New York, N. Y. 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBE 
Y A 


VICE: LEARN AR 
TERPOINT—Harold S 

18 th the late t 

comm 2 mail Course 

Conn h using the 

Ss Aaa riptive circular ‘ 
ford; #72 West 77th Street, New Yor 


THE ETUDE 


We 
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Mozart 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


In this master’s work you see 
Notes of sweetest melody; 

Golden harmonies are there 
When his music fills the air. 

als a child he played full well, 
So the ancient stories tell; 

- Learned to write the music page 

At a very carly age. 
Music flowing glad and free, 
That is Mogart’s history. 


“And I Thought You Were 
q So Neat” 


By Edna M. Schroeer 


| 
| 
| 
[ . 
| 
| 


| 
“SALLy ran all the way home from her 
lusic lesson, and as soon as she got home 
'e sat right down and cried as if her little 
‘art would break. 

“And I thought you were so neat, Sally.” 
‘tose were the very words Miss Sweet had 
ed; and Sally had worn her pretty, new, 
‘ak apron, too, for the first time, especially 
ir her lesson, and:she thought she was so 
at. 

“T am neat. 
1,” she kept repeating. 
ean, I wonder? 
sant?” 

“She means you should keep your music 
at as well as yourself, Sally, dear,” said 
little fairy. 

“Well, I do keep my music neat. See 
w clean’ and pretty it looks. The only 
irks there are on it are the ones she puts 
it herself, so there!” said Sally, getting 
‘ittle excited. 

“Here, here, honey, I didn’t mean that 
all; of course your music is neat—that 
ty. I meant you should always play 
‘atly.” 

“How do you mean? I thought I did.” 
“Well, when you don’t play all the notes 
‘they are written and watch all the marks 
2 composer puts there for you, to help 
u play correctly, that isn’t neat. Now, 
' you see what I mean?” 

“Oh, yes; I see now. You mean I should 
vays be particular about how every single 
le sounds just as I always try to be about 
Ww my hair looks, and how my dress 
ags, and especially how long my finger- 
As are—or, rather, ] mean how short they 
+ so they will not hurt the pretty keys, 
Miss Sweet always tells me—that’s what 
/1 mean, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly,” said the fairy. 

‘VI always be as neat as neat can be in 
) playing, after this; you just see if I’m 
, said little Sally, going to the piano, 
1 playing over her lesson very neatly in- 


I did look neat. I know I 
“What did she 
What could she have 


‘Aeep your muscles well relaxed, 
Keep your knuckles round, 

_ Keep your fingers very firm, 
q Your playing well will sound. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
The Girl Who Didn’t Count 


By Mrs. Paul J. Leach 


ETHEL played the piano very well for a 
sirl of her age and was quite proud of her 
own ability. She liked to play for people, 

.and she usually liked to practice; but'there 
was one thing she did not like to do. She 
did not like to count out loud, or even to 
herself. She never took the trouble to 
study out carefully the time of a piece or 
exercise. She did it by ear and by guess. 
Notes which were written over each other 
she played together; and notes which were 
written in between she played between. Her 
music sounded fairly well, but her time was 
not always accurate. 

In vain her teacher told her to count. She 
would count for a measure or two, but her 
voice would get weaker and weaker and 
soon fade away entirely. You know how 
that is, don’t you? Ethel never liked to 
play duets with the other girls. She said 
it was because they could only play easy 
ones, but the girls told each other that 
Ethel’s time was jerky. 

Ethel’s mother worried about this a good 
deal. She tried to get Ethel to count when 
she practiced. But Ethel always said: 

“What’s the use? People like my play- 
ing as it is, and besides I hate to count, so 
I'm not going to bother: You never heard 
anyone at a recital or concert counting out 
loud!” 

Her mother patiently explained that prac- 
ticing and playing in public were two dif- 
ferent things, but Ethel still refused to 
hother with counting. 


One day Ethel rushed home from school 
in great excitement. 

“Just think, mother,” she exclaimed, 
“we are going to have an orchestra at 
school !” 

“That will be fine,” her mother answered. 
“Tell me all about it.” 

So Ethel explained that the music super- 
visor was organizing it and any one in the 
school who played an instrument could join. 


“But, of course,’ she said, “they only 
need one pianist. There will be a try-out 
ror that position tomorrow afternoon. I’m 
sure I can win. Even if I am only in the 
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sixth grade, I play better than those eighth- 
grade girls.” 

“Well,” her mother replied, “if I were 
you, I would begin right away to practice 
counting. The most important thing for 
the pianist in an orchestra is accurate time. 
1 am sure the supervisor will consider that 
in making her choice.” 

But Ethel refused to heed this advice. 
She started to work on her hardest piece 
and spent every minute on that. She really 
played it in a very brilliant manner, and so 
she went to school the next morning in a 
very confident frame of mind. 

But she came home in tears. Her mother 
tried to comfort her and finally Ethel wa's 
able to tell her about the trials. Each girl 
played her piece first and the supervisor se- 
lected the two best. Ethel was first and an 
eighth-grade girl was second. Then the 
supervisor had these two play “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Here again Ethel 
did very well. But the most important 
‘est came last. They were asked to play 
the “Battle Hymn” again and count out 
loud! 

“And mother,” sobbed Ethel, “my count- 
ing was terrible. All those dotted eighths 
and sixteenths were too much for me. I 
got all mixed up and had to stop before I 
was half through.” 

The other girl had not played with 
Ethel’s brilliancy but she could count 
steadily and accurately and the supervisor 
had chosen her. She explained to Ethel 
the importance of accurate time when play- 
ing with an orchestra. 

“And mother,” promised Ethel, “I’m 
going to count every time I practice an«| 
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next year when that girl goes to high school, 
I'm going to be the best pianist in the 
grades. Then I’m going to be pianist for 
the orchestra.” 


Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
are celebrated this month (November). 
Perhaps some of you can honor their days 
by playing something from their composi- 
tions at your November club meetings. You 
might also look up interesting details from 
their biographies, 

November 4—Ferti1x MeENnpELSsoHN, died 
in Leipzig, Germany, 1847. 

November 6—PETER TscHAIKOWSKY, died 
in St. Petersburg (now Petrograd), Rus- 
sia, 1893. 

November 9—CESAR 
Paris, 1890. 

November 13—Gio0AcHINo RossINt, died in 
Paris, 1868. 

November 15—CuHRISTOPH 
Giuck, died in Vienna 1787. 

November 18—Ienacre Jan 
was born in Poland, 1860. 

November 19—Franz Scuupert, died in 
Vienna, 1828. 

November 20—ANton RuBINsTEIN, died in 
Russia, 1894. 

November 28—AntTon 
born in Russia, 1829. 

November 29—GarTano DoNIzeTTI, was 
born in Bergamo, Italy, 1797. 


FRANCK, died in 


WILLIBALD 


PADEREWSKI, 


RUBINSTEIN, was 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am nineteen years old and play piano, but 
cannot sing, I am working in an office in 
Johannesburg, “The Golden City.’ I am get- 
ting the Ervpp and will watch to see if you 
publish my letter. I should love to hear from 
some of your readers who live in interesting 
countries, 


From your friend, 
AGNES N. RopGers (Age 19), 
Box 6779, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
South Africa. 


My piano is a lovely thing, 
I keep it clean and dusted. 
At night I close the lid down tight 
So the strings will not get 
rusted. 


Peter I. Tschaikowsky 
Died, November 6, 1803 


The most popular of the great Russian composers. | 
Used classic models, but filled them with modern 
feeling#® His ‘Pathetic’ symphony is probably 


Born, May 7, 1840 


most played of the great modern works for 


orchestra. 


Property of 


Etude Portrait Series § 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles, 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“My Favorite Piece, and Why I Like It.” 
Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words. Any boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age may compete whether a sub- 
scriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Erune 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of November. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for Decem- 
ber, 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters, 

Competitors who do ‘not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


MUSIC IN MY HOME 
(Prize Winner) 

Music in my home is one of the outstand- 
ing things. We could not be without it any 
more than we could be without eating. We 
all play the piano and love it. My father 
teaches piano. In a week or two he will have 
a pupils’ recital, in which we will all take 
part. There are ‘three children in our family 
besides myself, and we all have different teach- 
ers. We play solos, duets, trios and quar- 
tettes (four at one piano), and also numbers 
for two pianos. I play at one piano with my 
father accompanying me on the second. -We 
also sing. To become good at hymns we take 
turns playing them while the others sing. 
We love chorales, too, and do quite a number 
of them. 

Haroup BH. NewuHarp (Age 12), 
Pennsylvania. 


MUSIC IN MY HOME 
(Prize Winner) 

I think music in my home is one of the best 
things we have. People often tell us that, 
too. There are four of us girls, from eight 
to sixteen years of age, and we all play violin 
and piano. Father plays cornet. We play 
orchestra music, duets and solos, Often peo- 
ple come in just to hear us play. We.live on 
the prairies and there is not much to which 
to go. We children do not need to go away 
from home, however, to have a good time, 
We expect to get more instruments soon. I 
have also one little sister and brother who 
will soon start music. We call our orchestra 
the Home-Trained Orchestra. We have had 
no lessons except from our mother. We think 
music in the home is something to be proud of. 

GQ@RTRUDE KwLTs (Age 11), 
Canada. 


MUSIC IN MY HOME 
(Prize Winner) 

Music is greatly esteemed in my home. My 
mother is an accomplished pianist and violin- 
ist. My father plays the violin, mandolin and 
guitar. I am studying the piano and devote 
as much time as possible to it. livery evening 
we have what my grandfather calls the “Home 
Recital.” This recital is a great pleasure to 
us all, especially to my father, because it rests 
his mind after a trying day at the office, I 
wish every home could have its own recitals, 
because I thimk everybody would be much 
happier. j 

BLIZABETH Morris (Age 13), 
New York. 


‘A Puzzle Corner 


Answer to puzzle in June 


K-angaroo . 
f-R-agment 
Be-E-thoven 
T11-I-nois 
phea-S-ant 
Schil-L-er 
lavend-E-r 
Novembe-R 
The diagonal is Kreisler. A number of 
other words may be used to bring the 
same results, for instance, fraction for 
fragment, thrush for pheasant, kitten for 
kangaroo, Indiana or Califoria for Ilinois. 


Operatic Letter Chops 
By E. Mendes 


1. Use the last three letters of a famous 
opera for the first of the name of one of 
the United States. 

2. Use the last three letters of a famous 
opera for the first of a six-letter word 
meaning threat. 

3. Use the last three letters of a famous 
opera for the first of a four-letter word 
meaning minerals, 

4. Use the last three letters of a famous 
opera for the first of a six-letter word 
meaning rare. 


Prize, Winners for June” Puzzle 


Virginia Goodrich (Age 14), Missouri. 
Marie Krenzke (Age 13), Wisconsin. 
William Willis (Age 10), Mississippi. 


Honorable Mention for June Puzzle 


Helen Estabrooks, Gretchen Kohler, John 
Karvonan, Edward T. Mize, Mary Morton, 
Mary Ellen Saxe, Margaret Marston, Helen 
Holmes, Agnes Mary Morrison, Jack Colter, 
ne Colter, Dorothy Smithman and Truette 

Jilson. 


Honorable Mention for June Essays 


Stuart Stevenson, Adelaide Biggane, Alice 
Drees, Angeline B. Drees, Hrwind Edwards, 
Frances Cain, Bettina Hunter, Melba K. Ott, 
Fern I. Goss, Morris Gold, Margaret Knight, 
Anita Smith, Winnie Bush, Hazel Fashbaugh, 
Jean Worth, Clarice Hamilton, Muriel Stoep- 
ker, Kathryn Finch, Helen Lewiske, Sam L. 
Castronovo, Helen Wiens, Florida Graves, 
Theodore Smith, Rosenary Myers, Bvelyn 
Jackson, Grace Hobbs, Helen Horton, Virginia 
Keller, Ruth Maynem, Dileen Bower, Frances 
R. Allen, Helen Sharp, Evelyn Stern, Lillian 
Hankin, William Willis, Esther Carlson, Pat- 
rice Taylor, Lucile M. Southworth, Errol Bar- 
ae Margaret Humphrey and Raymond F., 

tis. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have been received from the follow- 
ing: Margery M. Smith, Mary Alice Dunham, 
Alice Rosenberg, Inez Johns, Gertrude L. 
Kelts, Dorothy Scherfen, Marie Long, Dorothy 
Eaton, Wylie Hausenwright, Genevieve Huck- 
step, Wendell Smith, Louise Mairs, Gertrude 
M. Chadney, Regina Pudney, Adelia Budge, 
Marjorie M. Sams, ern Goss, Blizabeth Mor- 
ris, Margaret Humphrey, Hsther Le Geyt, 
Virginia Durand, Alberta Bresee, Virginia L. 
Gassman, Louise Jones and Sophie Weinstein. 

The JUNiIoR Ervupp regrets that there is not 
space to print these letters, 


Letter Box 


DreaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

We have greatly enjoyed the Junior Prupsg. 
If we had not taken it I would not be so far 
advanced now, for the Btude articles are al- 
ways in my mind. I give musie lessons to a 
little girl who lives nearby. She has had 
Mg lessons and can read her notes very 
well. 

From your friend, 
KATHRYN Fast (Age 9), 
Minnesota. 


DpaR JUNIOR HErupe: 

Our schools offer many electives in music, 
harmony, voice, musical appreciation, boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs and mixed chorus, and 
outside of school, orchestra, Then, we also 
have a course in band playing. Last year 
there were two hundred and twenty-five tak- 
ing this course. Our concert band has forty- 
six pieces and took seventh place in the Na- 
tion Band Contest this year. Mr. Maddy was 
one of the judges and I was very much inter- 
ested to see his article in the June Erupn, 
Every school may have a good band, if they 
have a good director and interested students, 


Two-thirds of the members of our bands had 
never had private lessons on their instruments 
when they started in the bands; but next 
year it will be impossible to get in without 
having had private lessons. I have taken 
piano eight years and ami taking clarinet in 
the concert band now. I think that any one 
who has an opportunity to be in a school band 
should do so, 
From your friend, 
GRACE JHAN WILLEN (Age 15), 
Marion, Indiana. 


DrarR JUNIOR Erupe: . 

I am twelve years old and live in Northern 
Maine, .We enjoy an orchestra at home. My 
mother plays the cornet, my sister the violin, 
my father the saxophone and myself the piano. 


. I have played orchestra music for two years 


and find that it helps me with my time. I 
haye enjoyed taking piano lessons for three 
years and like ‘to practice, I have played in 
three recitals. 
From your friend, 
KATHRYN Hurrick (Age 12), 
Maine. 
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THE MOST APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Only $2.00 
FOR 12 SPLENDID NUMBERS 


SPREAD YOUR GOOD WISHES AND 
HOLIDAY CHEER OVER THE 
ENTIRE YEAR 


‘) A fine three-color gift card bearing your 


name will be sent to arrive on Christmas 
_morning, subscription to begin with any 
| issue requested. Where a name is already | 
on the list, the gift subscription can begin : 
when the present subscription expires. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE MORE VALUE) 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY 


SEND ORDERS EARLY to avoid | 


holiday rush. By doing this you will save - 
time and disappointment. 
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ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
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“It Has Accomplished Wonders 
With My Pupils” 


Hundreds of letters like the following 


have come from enthusiastic users of 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price $1.50 


“T insist that scales are the foundation of a musical education and 
have never used a book which gives the student the knowledge and 
ability that is given by Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios. This 


book has been a life-saver for me and‘I am proud to say that I have, 
with its help, accomplished wonders with my pupils.” 


Mrs. A. S. Rose 


Gabrilowitch, Rosenthal, Lhevinné, Jonds, Goodson, Bachaus and | 
many others in the highest ranks of the great virtuoso 
teachers have pronounced this work invaluable 
to piano study. 


The privilege of free 
examinat'on of any of 


THE Book THAT ACTUALLY PRODUCES STARTLING tion of ai 
our publications in the 


RESULTS IS THE TEACHER’S 
GREATEST ASSET 


convenience of one’s 


studio is 
extended. 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Beginner’s Book 


School for the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 
By Theodore Presser 
"THE: immense 


instruction 
fact that 
obtain readily 


‘popularity of this first 
book is due to the 
it enables the teacher to 
excellent results with 
young beginners. The first work is 
presented in the “first reader” style 
with large notes and the rudiments 
are clearly explained. The pupil is 
soon playing little pieces, as well a 

attractive little duets with the acihe 
Despite the many thousands of this 
beginner’s book that have been sold 
the sale ever is on the increase, a 
sure indication of unusual merit. 


Price, $1,00 


Call 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES 


Selected, Edited and Arranged in 
Progressive Order by Emil Lieb- 
ling. In Three Books. 
Price, $1.00 Each 
"THE piano study material writ- 
ten by Czerny seems to be ab- 
solutely indispensable and teachers 
who can inspire their pupils to fol- 
low Liszt’s advice, ‘‘practice Czerny 
diligently,’’ are certain to produce 
players of marked ability, The 
eminent piano pedagog, Emil Lieb- 
ling, selected for these three vol- 
umes the best of all Czerny’s 
studies and carefully arranged 
them in progressive order. Che 
first volume can be introduced 
with the pupil advanced in the 
second grade. 


MASTERING THE SCALES AND 
ARPEGGIOS 


By James Francis Cooke 
Price, $1.50 
"Tue teacher who would develop 
students of which they might 
be proud and students who want 
to gain real keyboard ability can- 
not give’ too much attention to the 
study of scales and arpeggios. This 
outstanding volume is a complete 
and practical system for this im- 
portant branch of piano study, 
from the most elementary steps to 
the highest attainable degree of 
velocity and artistic perfection. It 
can be used with any method or 
system of teaching and because it 
contains original features found in 
no other work, many teachers have 
acclaimed it one of the greatest 
helps they have found in teaching 
the piano. It gives full descrip- 


“tion for the formation of all scales, 


major and minor and all chords 
are explained in_the complete ar- 
peggio work. There are many 
notes and bits of historical infor- 


COMPLETE SCHOOL of TECHNIC 
By I, Philipp Price, $2.00 
"THIS yolume stands so high in 

piano literature that we might 
well term \it ‘“‘celebrated.” It is a 
sompendium of modern technic, ex- 
haustive in all details, including 
all forms-offinger exercises, scales, 
chords and arpeggios, double notes, 
octaves, trills, tremelo, glissando 
and bravura. Not omy through 
one’s student days but through his 
entire career, this work ‘will be 
found excellent for daily practice. 
It makes possible real achievement 
jn pianistic art. 


FIRST STUDIES... 


IN OCTAVE: PLAYING 
By Theodore Presser — 
Price, 80 Cents © 
With little tots the matter of 


octaves is something to be 
saved until their hands are larger, 
but with pupils «a trifle older, eq 


taves*should be presented. as, ‘soon 


as possible and, this: Select‘on of 
octave studies.©makes this  pos- 
sible in the third grade. The 


proper practice of octave playing 
not only gives a flexible wrist and 
forearm, but also strengthens the 
fingers to a remarkable extent, so 
that *good octave players always 
are good execiutants, 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 


FOR ACQUIRING CERTAINTY 
By Arnold Sartorio Price, $1.10 
"THERE are many who need 

drilling in accuracy «and. cet- 
tainty in making various skips and 
movements over the keyboard. and 
these intermediate grade studies are 
intended to help along these lines. 
They consistlargely of arpeggio 
studies, octaves and various: inter- 
vals. The pupil in the third grade 


mation that give the pupil a com- given these studies is certain to é F nils are early pleased with little 
plete understanding of the develop-- | move about the keyboard more se- Price, $1.00 Each Grade pieBes that they ee play nae Ce notes upon 
ee of the scales, | curely. hands i in the treble clefts board position. | 
” i 
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No. Title f Composer Price No. Title c Composer Price No. Title 
TSAO Thee Migst lesson. piceiy s\ secteie ates C. W. Krogmann  $0:30 12916 The “Soldier’s: Sonege.'.< «iste Sidney Steinheimer $0.25 23048 Sea Gardens. . 27... 3% 
7040 Daisy Chains....... Ries saat es Geo. L. Spaulding «25 12090" Cheerftilress’ ov2 5) fucken tn eee Daniel Rowe 125) | 5 187375" Moon Dawatcn came. 2 aay eee 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen..........L. A. Bugbee 25 7687 Waltz of the Flower Faitries,.......1 Marie Crosby 30 7014 Hungary, Rhapsodie wigionas 
: 17720 Salute to the Colors, March....Bert R, Anthony 35 19366 Spring in = nage Sing! Ledwaid 
FIRST GPADT 7110) The rae of the Fairies........... Marie Crosby = 25 18409) Forest dNyatp hace. sfoiere notes re 
pod ea 6640 The Jugglenenci ols ..soseeer Ralph H. Pendleton -30 18483 Adoration...... 
9682) <MateDate Waltz’ aebyagn © eva «saat L. A. Biugbee 25 22545 Through thet wis. <- 9 sce eae eee G Kern 35 18455 The Country Band, Characteristic” 
LOGR4  Sorepot the Draure ie atten 2. see Anna P. Risher =. .25 6755 Fairy ‘Footsteps Rar ciaNaty cin Meee atch ae F. E. Farrar «25 
bagavee Daddys Waltz, . seigeeicve fot. os ates Walter Rolfe 25 82310: (Robs Roy A aWarchis 1.2 alc eee Bert R. Anthony 30 18462 Thoughts at Shwiset. i ssteeus 
500) \ London Bridges «,aenae sprot Ne ae velit Paul Lawson ey 1224 Ke Mountain einen...) «agen ..Geo, L. Spaulding 30 
8400 The Contented “Bird................. pire! Rowe 25 S45 05 WAS May Day ts htc. 0) eens F. G. Rathbun 30 » Catalogs showing portions of 
wee Sing, ee Siniggee rs dao macs Geo. mae 30 pieces in all ae: bheeae ib ‘ll 
96:3 aypole “Dancewse, ct acs Be: ae nugbee 125 Examination privileges an ibe 
pies peace Ain «st eel 20, r. Spaulding «20 THIRD GRADE GRADE / granted to teachers. = 2 38 
72 ayful Kittens........-..0.-.se0e) aul Lawson .25 11939. VASP rea miSong- lynn een sees es R. ER. Formar 3 : i, 
hes Jolly ee Petes Geo, ie panes AG 8805 Memories of Sctag SA i cichceee aes Bert RK Tationy a ce 7 
? icycle DO Dioi-o: seinen ght favre tes indie, a5) eat Carl Bechter ou 22600 Swaying To and Froi.......:.. George F. a 2315) s ; 
9835 Signs of DPTIN Gh aie) ea etetg eae cee n= Daniel Rowe -25 11872 Taps! Military March............ ae Thea -30 THEODORE 
16338 The Big Bass Singer....3.#.22..... Walter Rolfe 25 8952 No Surrender, March...!.:.:..... R. S. Morrison 35 
18344 Moonlight. Revels date vd crm avecd- 5 tert eo Carl Andre 45 PRE cee 
SECOND GRADE roeae see hee Fa Nee ph James H. Rogers -30 
. er A ee aa TER GAELS : 4996 ellow Butterflies, altnsias% f 
22530, Captain Kidd............% Dorothy Gaynor Blake 30 4584 On the Lak - ea i a i Me Fr ee ‘Tosh Bvans P oe 
16653, Little Indian Chief. mi. . du. . Son Lily Strickland 225: 3860 wo Plowers =. ese tromiee. see Carl Koelling 135 
199605 A Joyous.Song..k.- weeemte ae ..-Frits Hartmann 225 PeS2Sty Wing loos. Usa ei eaeres Rae te Cecil Burleigh 30 
4320 The Song of the Katydid. . ah oe) Kern 25 |.17919 Bobolink Polka.......... RS etre J. Truman Wolcott 135 
7235 uRoSsé Petals... . . sh palo eed i ‘Paul Lawson 325 7101 Iris, Intermezzo....... Mares eect Pierre Renard .40 
19688 The Ghost _ Louise Wright .20 GOSS" Malse") Veritionme, diet. atest Leon Ringuet 40 
. Paul Lawson 25 18949 Dance of ‘the Rosebuds. Prederick Keats 235 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE 
of 
Studies for the Pianofatee 


in Ten Grades 


THs course of studies originally com- 
piled by W. S. B. Mathews and Theo- 
dore Presser was the original in its field 
and it consists of Standard Etudes and 
Studies, selected from the best composers 
“and arranged in progressive order for the 
purpose of giving teachers the best material 
with which to introduce students to the 
piano keyboard, and develop them into 
creditable pianists. By diligent adherence 
to the entire course the pupil can be taken 
from the very beginning to the highest de- 
grees of virtuosity. The Standard Graded 
Course is never out-of-date, because its great 
sale necessitates frequent new editions and 
with each new edition renowned teaching 
experts carefully ‘revise and re-edit each 
volume before printing, to make certain that 
it is always the last word in the most sensi- 
ble and progressive teaching material. <A 
very acceptable feature of the Standard 
Graded Course is that it is so flexible as to 
permit the teacher to expand and_supple- 
ment the work of the various grades with 
material that individually develops the stu- 
dents, as needed, The best of technic and 
musicianship is developed with a minimum 
of trouble by this course,- which has been 
termed ‘America’s most outstanding piano 
work.” ; ; 


In the Field of Piano Teaching 


. 


' beginner’s book, embodying excel- 


piano above and below middle C. 


‘structions, 


Sa =) 


Fi irst ‘Year at the 
Piano 


By John M. Williams 
OHN M. WILLIAMS, with his — 


practical and progressive ideas 
upon elementary piano teaching, has 
contributed much to aid teachers 
of piano beginners to proceed more 
surely and to gain better results. 
This is a progressive and modern 


lent ideas, among which are avoid- 
ing teaching of “anything that has 
to be unlearned and the introduc- 
tion from the beginning of the 
base clef and phrasing. The book 
proceeds into elementary scale and 
pedal work and favorite melodies 
are cleverly utilized to hold the in- 
terest of the young pianist in the 
making. Price, $1.00 


BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By John M, Williams Price, $1.00 
THis isa very practical and con- 

cise instruction book and teach- 
ers will find it particularly suitable 
for older boys and girls, as well as 
for adults. It begins with both 
clefs and while advancement is 
rapidly. made into the playing of 
eavor! ite songs and attractive piece 


pieces, this is done without 
ee Suahps’ 3H, te in technical iti 
cul 


“TUNES FOR FOR TINY TOTS © 
By John M. ‘Williams 
Price, 75 Cents 
THIS is ey a kindergarten 
piano course, since it is a pre- 
paratory grade to the usual instruc- 
tion method or beginner’s book. It 
begins with both clefs and intro- 
duces one by one the keys on the 


NEW RHYMES AD AND TUNES _ 
Py H. L, Cramm Price, 75 Cents 
"THE thousands and thousands’ of 

copies of this hook, pur- 
chased by piano teachers through- 
out the country, gives it a sales 
record that is nothing short of as- 
tounding. It starts right out with 
very simple pieces and little duets 
in both clefs, to teach the children | 
the notes of the staff and at the 
same time to develop rhythmic feel- 
ing: This is an excellent accessory 
to any system of el of elementary in- 


BILBRO’S 


KINDERGARTEN BOOK 
By Mathilde Bilbro , 
Price, 75 Cents 
ASUPERB. work for the very first 

musical instruction of small pu- 
pils. It is printed with large notes 
and because the bass clef is not in- 
troduced immediately, the little pt- 
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Price 25 Cents 


Ghee Music 


plac ormbrownenman eae ieee 1.50 | dark brown color; flamed back, trimmed 
s Leatherette, seal grain, closed by nick- with Madagascar ebony. Fine grained Bra- 
S t h L el lock, blacker brown.) occu. ee . 2.50 | zil bow, silver trimmed, well balanced. 
Size atcnets Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, Finest long grained keratol case, nickel 
a closed with strap and buckle, black. 3.00 trimmed and silk plush lining. 
& Seal grain keratol, brief style, Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with iz 
2 pockets, black or brawn... $1.75 moire, closed with strap or lock.... 3.50 
* Seal grain keratol, moire lined, Genuine tree ee stack, unlined, P MEDALLIONS 
se leather handl d lack or brown, lock or strap te folate -00 
b ee bla am Be areas ener 2.25 | Cobra grain leather, lined with calf ohn Bach Mendelssohn 
as; S Beethoven Mozart 
Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, turned edges, nickel lock, black.. 9.00 Chopin Sehunect 
double leather handles, closed with Mandel Schumann 
. Bree and Pave Dect eT 4.50 MUSIC ROLLS Haydn Verdi 
ea srain leather, unline ouble A 
handles: seers pal buckle; cya! 4.50 Se or epee re lined, black $0.75 Liszt Wagner 
Genuine Cowhide, smooth finish, brief ae eae ae <a ae a ack ccd ablad 1.00 Highly finished photo- 
style, 2 pockets, black, brown or ma- NATE Cy Ripa ee EEE NS black, graphs of the compos- 
hogany Re sae oor cA AOR OUe 5.00 brown or mahogany......sereseees 2.00 ers named, An _ attrac- 
Seal grain or smooth finish, 4-0z. caw- tive ornament for stu- 
hide, round bottom bag, double han- SILHOUETTES ae ere Bebe gee 
dles around the bag, str, ap and buckle 6.50 * I I ova. h x 5 with ease 
Brief style, 3 pockets, heavy cowhide, : Size 9% 2s 12% back, ‘ 
extension lock, straps extending all Bust view of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Holiday Cash Price, 35 
around bag. Black, brown or ma- Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Mozart, Schumann, cents, $3.70 doz., post- 
a pertiyeewer veteteteielesekelo skein ol eererviege) sera 7.50 © Schubert and Wagner. paid. 
& 
MUSICAL JEWELRY, PINS AND NOVELTIES 
SS 
MEDALS 
BAR PINS CLASS SCARF PINS OR 
PENDANTS 
No. 75 
No. 75 A Gold Filled.......... sienapatoe $1.00 
Nos75)BtSilvers fo. escheat eels 2.00 
Noms C* 40 Kt Goldsenae cermin S00 ere) 
Be sure to indica? the ape ip (60, 62 or 
76) with the quality desire 
Quality *A 10 Kt. Gold.............-.$2.00 
MBO SUVEr Selsisleivleloerelesiety eusisislere -50 
ee 62. *CGold- Filled! yé.c3e0d.e00 uk 
No. 64-A* 10 Kt, ld ee NS $6.00 D Gold Lee ye Vee ae .30 
INO! 642 Bitdl Silviet: uciiinictetetncieiel iter reis 133000 | *2o4c 4 Aw Silverins set wee eee ee $ .70 E Silver Dipped............-. .30 
Same Style Without Bar or Chain No. 4 B Silver Gold Plated........... .70 Nos. 60 and 62 come lettered MUSIC 
No. 63 A* 10 Kt. gold.........++..5- $4.00 | No. 4 C Gold Plated................. .30} CHOIR or Plain Bar suitable for engraving 
No. 63 B* Silver .......ssseeeee sees 1.50 | No. 4 D Silver Plated....:.......02.: .30] of initials at a cost of $.25 additional, 
ee ‘Se re 


PHOTOGRAVURE PRINTS OF 
MUSICAL ART SUBJECTS 
aS age Cash Price, 25c Each 


z LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Size, 11 in. x 15 in. 


Chopin, 
Bach, 
Beethoven. 
Child Handel. 
Liszt. 
Mozart, 
Rubinstein. 
Schubert. 
Schumann, 
Harmony. 
Inspiration, 
Mozart 
8 - eee: 
chubert, e 

HARMONY Maid of the Mill 
Beethoven, The Approaching Storm. 
Franz Liszt, full length portrait. 
Haydn, Crossing the ‘English Channel. 
Schubert in the Home. 
Dawn of a Masterpiece. 
Her First Lesson. 
Vision of Wagner. 15 in. x 10% in, 

The above photogravures are on heavy 
paper and make excellent subjects for fram- 
ing. 
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Satchels 2 


Outfit No. 


Strad model violin, 
Good Brazil bow, and substantial 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS shaded. 
Long grain keratol, moire lined double Ae 


handles,- black or brown.,.......... $1. 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black 2.25 
Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made 
in smooth finish, black or brown... 
Seal grain leather, unlined, double han- 
dlesSablackworwbrOwalye sts eres ayers 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 


Carries Music Flat or Folded Once 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 

with strap and buckle, black only.. $1.25 
Same as above, closed by nickel lock 


ebony 
3.50 


A NEW NOVELTY PENDANT OR CHARM 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


THE ALBUM OF COMPOSERS PENDANT 


A charming and handsome little album with attractively decor- 
ated gold-plated covers and gold-plated leaves presenting min- 


iature photographs of ten great composers. 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner. 


Easily opened, yet can be kept securely closed 
with catch neatly attached. 


_This is a novelty, yet it is a substantial, neat 
piece of jewelry that is fascinating to music 
lovers of all ages. 


A Each little album is delivered in a little cloth 
ag. 


PRICE, $1.50 


2, 
%. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


F 
-. Rolls and These vi 


properly fitted and adjusted. 
mute, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., are 
included with each outfit. 


wood bow. 
fully lined. 
Outfit No 3—Holiday Cash Price, $25.00. 
Strad or Amati model violin, fine tone, 
ebony trimmed, nicely shaded. 
balanced bow. 
catches, lock, etc.; fully lined. 
Outfit No. 4-—Holiday Cash Price, $35.00. 
A beautiful Strad model violin. 
grade instrument excellent tone, 


| Viole Git Oathia tae 


Violin Gift Outfits 


” % Special Combinations 
at Low Prices for 
Christmas Giving 


BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE OF VIOLIN DESIRED WHEN ORDERING 


iolin outfits may be had in 4/4, 


instruments are all 
Chin rest, 


The 


sizes. 


1—Holiday Cash Price, $15.00. 
well made, amber 


2—Holiday Cash Price, $20.00. 


Strad model violin, good tone, well shaded, 
trimmings. 


Well balanced Brazil 
Nickel trimmed keratol case, 


Fine well- 


Fine keratol case, nickel 


A high 
shaded to 


. P< 
¥ q 
Illustrations exact size 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers ae Dealers 
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Outfit No 5.—Holiday Cash Price, $50.00. 
A_ fine sweet-toned Strad model violin, 
nicely figured wood and best of trimmings. 
Good substantial leather case, silk plush 
lined, nickel trimmed. Fine Pernambuco, 
bow—either round or octagon; silver 
mounted. An outfit for an artist. 
Outfit No. 6—Holiday Cash Price, $75.00. 
Either a fine old violin with a beautiful 
tone or a new Strad model with this outfit. 
Both are high grade violins. Pernambuco 
bow, well balanced. Case, fine Buffalo hide, 
nickel trimmed, heavy silk plush lined. 


Outfit De Luxe No. 7—Holiday Cash Price, 
$100.00 

A beautiful hand-made violin. 
reproduction of Stradivarius, 
seasoned wood used throughout. A solo vio- 
lin. Brilliant tone of wonderful resonance. A 
violin for a critical performer. Also a hand- 
some, heavy cowhide case, silk plush lined, 
removable bottom pad, silk bow ribbons. 
A fine genuine close grained, silver mounted, 
Pernambuco bow, either round or octagon. 

Send for list of our old violins ranging in 
prices from $50.00 to $300.00. 


A master 
genuine old 


A FINE NEW LOT OF PLACQUES 
Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 

Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish of the follow- 
ing composers: 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowski, Wagner. 

Price, 75 cents each; $7.20 dozen, postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS 


A set of 16 portraits of great composers 
with a short biography. Lithographed in 
colors 

HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per 


set, postpaid. 
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CLASS OR SCARF PINS 


oe i eS 


Be sure to indicate the number (7, 8 or 9) 
with the quality desired 


Quality = Silvers asncen #3 each $1.00 set 
B Gold Plated. each 1.00 “ 
C Silver Enam. 1. Ae set 
D Gilding Metal .15 each .40 “ 
E Gilding Metal x 
Enameled 40 “ : 
F 10 Kt. Gold. .75 each 2.00 “ : 
Nos. 7, 9 (C and E), Enameled in Red, ‘ 


Blue, Bick or Green, sold in sets only. 

Pins marked with an asterisk (*) have 
safety catch. When ordering kindly specify 
style—class, scarf or pendant. 


% 
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PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ru- 
binstein, Schubert, Verdi and Wagner. Size, 
9 x 12. Set,,25 cents. 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 
Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Wagner. Printed after 
the original paintings, 4 colors, size, 12 x 15. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each, 


POST CARDS | 
(Beautifully Colored) 


Great composers—Sixteen pictures, printed 
in nine colors, with the composer’s birth- 
place on each card. 40 cents per set. 


MINIATURE PORTRAIT SERIES 

A set of photographically printed portraits 
of twelve great masters. They are excellent 
for group framing, lesson rewards to _ little 
tots, musical scrap books, etc. The size of 
each is one and three-quarters inches by 
two and three-quarter inches. Set, 25 cents. 


METRONOMES—Useful Gifts for 


Music Students 
The Metronomes we offer are of the best 
quality American make, detached door and 
are fully guaranteed against any defect in 
Sha sues No bell, $4.00; with bell, 
:00. 
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THE ETUDE 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY OF yA 


MUSIC 


-BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Tells the story of music from its beginning and 
on through the days of the masters up to the mod- 
ern days in a conversational style that the young 
people enjoy and understand. 


the young mind. 


Give a young 
music student this 
book, a pair of 
scissors and some 
paste, and in a 
short time he will 
have a surprising 
knowledge of 
things musical, 
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Enthusiastically Endorsed by Foremost Teachers because it Magnifies the 
Child’s Interest in Music 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE Holiday Cash Price, 70 Cenis 
Regular Price, $1.00 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Each Devoted to a Great 
Biography. 


Complete set 
comes _ boxed, 


i Nge nine great masters covered, 
? 
fae ’ 


There are Nine Volumes in this Petite Library 
Mendelssohn, 


Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mozart, Weber and Wagner 


Beethoven, 


|HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, Complete Set, $1.70 Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2.50 


Over 100 pictures that are furnished for the 
young reader to cut out and paste in the book help 
to impress the highlights in the development of 

‘ music and in the lives of the great composers upon 


GeBase be ' 
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THE PETITE LIBRARY 


Nine Miniature Cloth-Bound Volumes 
Composer's 


Sold in Sets or Singly 


UNIQUELY presented, yet exceed- 
ingly illuminating biographies of the 


A Pocket Dictionary that Music 
Students of All Ages Appre- 
ciate as a Possession 


STUDENT’S PRONOUNC- 
ING MUSICAL DICc- 
TIONARY 


Only 20 Cents on Holiday Cash Order 
Regular Price, 30 Cents 


NE of the most practical of all 

“stocking fillers” for the music stu- 
dent. It is extremely popular all the 
year round, but thousands of additional 
copies are sold at Christmas time. This 
convenient dictionary contains all the 
Italian, 
ordinary use in music, 


s 
ma 


, i : 4 G ae I i 
ql wi = serman and French terms in 
RIEL Birth and death 


dates of over 350 famous musicians are 


given, 
Actual This Little 
Size Musical 
3 . Authority is 
x the Work of 


H. A. Clarke 


31% 
132 Pages Mus. Doc. 
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HERE IS THE BOOK TO GIVE TO 
THE YOUNGSTER IN THE MUSICAL HOME 
OE UE 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 
BY JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


BR 


TT’HIS is a preparatory book that is designed for teachers 

or parents to use in introducing little ones to the ways 
of getting music out of the piano. It is not intended to sup- 
plant the usual instruction book since it really precedes it, 
giving the easiest material and the most gradual grading. It 
is a delightful book and begins with both clefs. 


|'HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, Single Volumes, 20 Cts. each 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
A novel Piano Solo Collection giving the Sec- 
ond Grade Student an introduction to the Music 
of the Masters. 
[MPERISABLE melodies of the great classic 
and modern masters attractively arranged 
for pianists in Grade Two. There are 27 pieces, 
each with text ad libitum. The cover design 
embraces half-tone portraits of the composets 
‘whose melodies have been utilized. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


-~YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA GEMS 
A Popular Piano Solo Album 


A MOST popular collection with young pian- 

ists, It presents 27 famous operatic airs 
arranged for pianists boasting of only about 
two years of study. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
; Regular Price, 75 Cents 


POPULAR AND INSTRUCTIVE MUSICAL 
GAMES 
gem Authors Holiday Price, 45 Cents 


card game playing into a knowledge of 
jreat composers. 
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Postpaid Cash’ Prices Are Quoted to Save the Christmas Buyer Money 


RAK 
CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MUSICIANS 
BY THOMAS TAPPER == 


This unique series of Biographies of Great Com- 
posers is ideal for giving child music students an 
intimate appreciation of any of the following Mas- 
ter Composers: 


3ACH Haypn ScHUBERT 
BEETHOVEN Liszt ScHuUMANN 
CuopPin MENDELSSOHN VERDI 
GRIEG Mozart WAGNER 
HANDEL 


An Individual Booklet with a sheet of “Cut-Out” Pictures is obta‘rable 
on any of the above named composers. 


UT any one of these booklets in the hands of a child just as we de- 

liver it with cover, page shects, picture sheets, needle, silk cord and 
directions for binding and watch how quickly he will get interested in 
binding his own book arid pasting in the pictures, incidentally being car- 
ried into the reading of the simply written biography of the master 
covered. You will then be convinced that it is an excellent way of feed- 
ing knowledge about the old masters into the child mind. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK } Holiday Cash Price, 12 Cts. Each 
OF GREAT MUSICIANS Regular Price, 20 Cts. each 


BETTY AND THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BY ELIZABETH A. GEST 
@ 
Srez. 
»s 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 7 Cents Postpaid 


LITILE BETTY dreamed the night after she 

had been to her first orchestra’ performance 
and her dreams brought her all the instruments 
of the Symphony Orchestra and they told her 
much about themselves. Children or anyone 
reading this story quickly learn the names of 
all the instruments, to which family they be- 
long and other interesting things about them. 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 45 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 60 Cents 
LITTLE book of plays utilizing scenes and incidents in the lives of 
great composers. Fine material to add interest to pupils’ recitals and 


excellent for “rainy day” playing in the musical home. 


x 3 % 
VERY FIRST DUET BOOK 


Let a young student have this book to enjoy 
with a little musical friend or with a parent 
and then watch interest in piano playine w. 

HE parts in these piano duets ° 

equal so that two students in fir. 
ond grades may have plenty of recresm/-. , - 
gether with these 27 easy piano duets. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
ERE is a great treasure chest for the pian- 


ist of little experience. 72 gems in the 
first and second grades. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


TUNES AND RHYMES 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
RIGHT, pleasing genuine first grade pieces 
that please every young “artist in the mak- 
ing.” Clever words to each add much for the 
interest of very young pupils. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 


HIS is for young players who have stepped 
out of the first grade and it is extremely 
popular with such players because of the 70 
melodious second and third grade numbers it 
presents. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


Everything in Musical Publications — Est. 1883 — 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC 
BIOGRAPHY 


By Thomas Tapper Cloth Bound 

BOOK that is an outstanding favorite for 

first glimpses into the biographies music 
students should know. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.20 Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.75 


GAMES AND PUZZLES FOR THE 
MUSICAL 
BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 
O matter what the age, music lovers, mem- 
bers of music clubs or music classes will 
get enjoyable entertainment and instruction 


with these games and puzzles. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 45 Cents Postpaid 


Triads or Chords Holiday Price, 25 Cents 
Helps pupils to master things in music. 


Great Composers Holiday Price, 45 Cents 
An instructive game, plays like the literature 
game, ‘‘Authors.” 


_—_—___ 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY OFFER LISTING 
GAMES CE BING OTHER MUSICAL 


x | 
¥ MANY OTHER MUSICAL GIFT SUGGESTIONS IN OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER—Send a Postal for a Copy %& 
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WINTER 
BEAUTY 


Avoiding a weather-beaten skin 
with these protective treatments 


ITING blasts and cutting 

cold impair the soft, dia- 

phanous delicacy of the 
skin organisms. Left to the mercy 
of the elements, the complexion 
thus loses its youthful fineness, 
coarsens, chaps and ages. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, the in- 
ternationally famous beauty spe- 
cialist, comes to the rescue of your 
winter beauty with precious creams 
and lotions, long treasured by the 
most winsome and distinguished 
women in the social limelight, as 
their intimate secrets of charm. 


Cleansing — youthifying 

VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM—most delightful 
and luxurious of all face creams—cleanses wonder- 
fully, enlivens and rejuvenates the skin. Contains 
youthifying essence of water lily buds. Keeps complex- 
jon exquisite, soft-toned, entrancing. 2.50 4.00. 


Dry skins, crowsfeet, wrinkles 
VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
(Anthosoros)—richest of nourishing creams—feeds 
underlying tissues, smooths away wrinkles and 
crowsfeet. 1.75, 3.50. 

Finish with VALAZE EXTRAIT—exquisite rejuve- 
nating lotion—absorbs “‘tired look’’ about eyes— 
keeps delicate skins smooth and youthful, 2.50, 5.00. 


To clear and lighten the skin 
VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—+the  skin- 
clearing masterpzece! An animator and regulator of the 
skin's activity. Refines, lightens and purifies—re- 
moves tan, freckles and sallowness—marvelous for 
daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 


VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE—a marvelous muscle 
tightener. Corrects bagginess, relaxed muscles, droop- 
ing chin, puffy eyes. Restores firm, clear-cut contour. 
3.00, 6.00. 


Finish with VALAZE EMAILLINE—the nour ishing 


astringent cream—braces and rejuvenates. 1.75, 


Drooping chin—puffy eyes ————— 
3.50, 6.00. 


-— To prevent or heal chapped, rough skins — 
VALAZE BALM ROSE—prevents chapping, coarsen- 
ing, tones and softens the skin and safeguards your 
beauty. 1.00, 1.75, 3.50. 


VALAZE BAUME BLANC—an exquisitely soothing, 
healing balsam for super-sensitive skins that become 
painfully tender and chapped. 1.75, 3.50, 6.00, 


The perfect make-up 
VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES—an alluring, whiten- 
ing foundation, keeps make-up delightfully adherent, 
protects the skin. 1.50. 
VALAZE POWDERS, ROUGES, LIPSTICKS, MAS- 
CARA, etc.—scientifically compounded by Helena 
Rubinstein to safeguard even the most delicate skins. 
Famous for their purity, flattering tones and ex- 
quisite quality. 1.00 to 5.50. 
CUPIDSBOW—the new selfshaping lipstick—the 
piece de resistance of all beauty originations! 1.50. 


Dispensed at the better stores by trained and com- 
petent advisers—or order direct from Dept. E-12. 


Nelnd hubirHein 


47 West 57th Street, New York 


PARIS ’ LONDON 
52 & 126 R. du Fg., St. Honore 24 Grafton St.W. 1 
CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON _ 
30N.MichiganBlvd. 1540WashingtonBlvd. 234BoylstonSt 
PHILADELPHIA NEWARK 
254 So. 16th St 951 Broad St 
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HOW *o cr MORE PUPILS 


rR 


A Brand New, Thoroughly Practical, Exceedingly Inexpen- 
sive Plan Created as a Real Service to ALL TEACHERS 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


This, we believe, is the most valuable help The Etude Music Magazine has ever given teachers. 


$100,000.00 would be a small estimate of the aggregate worth of this 
plan to the profession, if enough teachers have the enterprise, the alertness 
and initiative to follow it up properly. 
Right at the start, any teacher adopting it would save about $14.00 in publicity costs. That 
is, it would actually cost a teacher at least $16.00 to get set up and printed at the local 
ptinters what may now be procured through The Etude Music Magazine for $2.00. 


SEE FOLLOWING 


ic plan is simply this: We have had prepared a very 
strong, interesting, convincing letter to parents which 
we reproduce on the next page. This letter is designed to 
reveal to parents the fact that only through the actual study 
of an instrument are the marvelous higher advantages of 
musical education to be brought to the child. 


We stress enthusiastically the need for more and more 
phonographs, radios and player-pianos; but these, invalu- 
able as they are in modern musical education, can not take 
the place of actual study with a real music teacher with a 
real instrument. 


We strongly urge teachers to employ the mechanical 
music reproducers. They contribute immensely to music 
study. The teacher who does not take advantage of them 
is woefully behind the times. On the other hand, it may 
safely be said that every day the manufacturers of me- 
chanical musical reproducing apparatus spend one million 
dollars to every single cent the teacher spends for adver- 
tising, and it is of vast importance for the future of musical 
education in America that our parents shall realize that 
there is a mind-training of priceless value which comes 
through the practical study of an instrument (including the 
voice) as contrasted with hearing music, but not execut- 
ing it. 

We need not tell our teacher friends how vital is the 
correct understanding of this matter upon the part’ of 
parents. 


This letter we have had printed handsomely in fac- 
simile of Elite typewriting on high class stationery with 


PAGE high price of printing. 


We confidently expect that vast numbers of teachers will JUMP at this 
opportunity—that they will instantly recognize it as something they have 
wanted for years, but have been unable to prepare or to afford at the present 


You buy it complete for about what you would pay for the stationery itself. 


envelopes to match (olive green ink on a rich buff). The 
teacher adopting this plan will send in her name and full 
address. We will print these at the head of each sheet. 
We furnish the letter, the paper, the teacher’s imprint and 
the requisité envelopes, all at the following rates: 


100 for $2.00 
250 for $3.75 
500 for $6.00 


It would cost any teacher at least $16.00 to reproduce 
one hundred of these at the local printers. The price we 
make is possible only through our buying facilities and im- 
mense printings. All that is left for the teacher to do is to 
sign the letters, address the envelopes and mail them. 


These prices include letters with envelopes 
to match and the teacher’s name 
imprinted on letter. 


Thus, the teacher has a fine advertising campaign, pre- 
pared by experts, put at her disposal at a nominal cost, lit- 
erally no more than the cost of good stationery. 


Mail the letters to all parents of children in your vicin- 
ity. If thought advisable, hire a messenger to put them 
under doors of the homes. Leave some envelopes with 
merchant friends, to be distributed. Of course, it will pay 
you to “follow up” the initial letter with personal corres- 
pondence when possible. 


We know of no other way in which the teacher could 
secure a strong advertising campaign at anything like this 
cost. We can imagine no better plan to wake up interest 
in music study and to get new pupils. Even if the letter is 
sent to the parents of your old pupils, it will fortify your 
position. 


PAGE 


SEE FOLLOWING 


WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR “‘TEACHER TO PARENT” LETTER—IN GIVING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AS YOU WANT IT AT THE TOP 
OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE LETTER PLEASE PRINT IT IN PEN AND INK SO THERE WILL BE NO DOUBT AS TO CORRECTNESS 


As the demand will be very great we earnestly ask 
you to order as promptly as possible. 


oil 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Remember, the whole letter—printing, envelopes, 
stationery—is high class in every respect. 


i>. 


Music Publishean nd Dexer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 


United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 


sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, 

gier) Peru and Uruguay. 

All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


elilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by Post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 


Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 
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On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your substription. z . 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are“allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. _ Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study aré solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the 15th 
of the second month preceding date of issue to insure ingertion 
in the following issue. aad 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO.,.Publishers, 
, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~The World of Music 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
distinguished Polish conduc- 
tor, who first came to local 
notice as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’ at 
one of the “Philharmonic 
Series” of 1925-1926, and 
later as guest conductor of 
the same organization at the 
Sesqui-Centennial, has now 
been appointed assistant con- 
ductor of this famed group 
of musicians. His first con- 
eerts were received with immense enthusiasm. 


af 


Artur RopziNskt 


An American Opera, “Namiko-San,”’ 
by Aldo Franchetti, with Tamaki Miura in 
the title réle, is to be’ in the regular reper- 
toire of the Manhattan Opera Company which 
is to make a tour of the states. 


’ Paris Will Hear this month the 1780th 
performance of “Faust,” the 616th perform- 
ance of “Samson and Delila,”’ the 260th of 
“Tannhauser,” andthe 100th of ‘Herodiade.”’ 
Along with these the Opéra Comique an- 
nounces the 900th performance of ‘“Lakmé,” 
the 783d performance of “Werther,” the 680th 
of ‘‘Louise,” and the 500th of ‘‘La Boheme.” 


‘The Chicago Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Elena Moneak as conduc- 
tor, opened its season with a concert on Sep- 
tember 28, before the Woman’s Club of La- 
Grange, Illinois. 


~ Pauline Apel, for thirty years the ser- 
vant and secretary of Franz Liszt, died on 
September 20th at Weimar, Thuringia. 
Highty-eight years of age, she was known to 
multitudes of visitors as the caretaker of his 
Home which is kept just as he left it at his 
death in 1886. In it are many gifts which 
the great pianist considered too costly for use, 
among them being one hundred pipes which 
never have been lighted. 


Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” has 
been already a feature of the New York recog- 
nition of the centenary of the great master’s 
death. The great symphonic mass, which 
Beethoven himself is said to have declared 
to be the finest of his works, was given on 
October 31, at the Metropolitan Cpera by 
the choral forces of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Arthur Bodansky conducting. 


*M. P. Moller, veteran organ builder of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music, from Sus- 
quehanna University of Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania. This is probably the first instance in 
America of a similar degree conferred on one 
Whose first interest has been in the making 
of instruments. But why not? Is there not 
as much art in the construction of a great 
organ as in the playing of it? 


* Dusolina Giannini, the most sensational 
dramatic soprano that “The States” have pro- 
duced in many years, has won a triumph in 
Berlin, as Aida, receiving no less than twenty- 
five recalls at her appearance on Septem- 
ber 28. 


For the First Time in the history of the 
Paris Conservatoire, the first prize for piano 
playing has been recently won by an Ameri- 
can, Beveridge Webster, of Pittsburgh, where 
he was born in 1908, 


An Opera Museum is to 
be a feature of the new thea- 
tre now under construction 
in New York for the head- 
quarters of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. In it For- 
tune Gallo, the impresario, is 
hoping to make a historical 
collection of stage settings. 
photographs, playbills and 
other accessories which will 
depict the history of opera 
production in Ameriea from 
the inception of this artistic enterprise to the 
present. 


' Fortune Gatto 


Bechstein Concert Hall, hallowed in 
Berlin musical annals, was recently reopened 
with a concert for which Julia Culp was 
drawn from her voluntary retirement. When 
Renelly dedicated in 1892, the soloists of the 

ur initial concerts were those musical giants, 
Johannes Brahms, 


! Anton Rubinstein, Joseph 
Joachim and Hans 


von Biilow. 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave for its inaugural performance, on 
October 28, at the historic Academy of Music, 
Verdi's “Aida,” a work whose music and 
pageantry have made it an almost indispens- 
able of such festive occasions. And be it 
said that at this time the Quaker City’s new 
organization, which has the potent bulwark of 
both social and business backing, gave promise 
of a brilliant future. Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
led the vocal and orchestral forces through 
an energetic and inspired interpretation ; 
while Vera Cortis as Aida, Marta Wittkowska 
as Amneris, John Dwight Sample (an American 
tenor from the La Seala, making his American 
début) as Rhadames and Chief Caupolican 
(the South American Indian baritone) as 
Amonasro, each won plaudits. Also, Ayenara 
Alexeyewa and Holger Alexeyey-Mehner cre- 
ated enthusiasm in their American début as 
premiére danhseuse and premier danseur of 
the ballet. 


Karl Krueger, formerly conductor at 
the Vienna Opera and lately of the Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra of Paris, has been called to 
the post of conductor of the newly organized 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


The European Visit of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra which had been rather 
widely announced some months ago, has lately 
been abandoned. As a reason it is said that 
those who visited across the Seas, to make 
preparations for the tour of the orchestra 
which many consider to be the greatest now 
in existence, found conditions unfavorable to 
a successful consummation of the enterprise. 


The Second Chamber 
Music Festival of the 
Library of Congress, endowed 
by Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge, was held at Wash- 
ington on October 7-10. 
Though due regard was given 
to the classics, fully half the 
compositions were products 
of the very recent years, Two 
prize works written in 1925 
by the young Belgian, Albert 
Huybrechts, were presented ; 
while a. composition by N. Berezowsky, a 
young Russian also not yet out of his twenties, 
had its world premiére, 


Mrs, F', 8. CooLipcE 


Music Students are Twenty-Five Per 
Cent More Efficient than children who 
never have taken any music lessons, has been 
determined by exhaustive analysis of grades 
of the Springfield, Missouri High Schools. 
After making a study of the three thousand 
four hundred and Seventy-eight students of 
the High and Junior High Schools, “Music 
study was discovered not only to improve the 
grades, but also to act as a mental stimulant.” 


The Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, began on October 28 an extended tour 
ot the eastern states. This organization ranks 
among the leading ones of the world in its 
a capella singing, and it is a brilliant exam- 
ple of what a group of enthusiastic amateurs, 
devoted to a high ideal, can accomplish in 
the way of high art. 


A Statue of Massenet has been placed in 
the Luxembourg Gardens of Paris, so justly 
famous for their beauty. The monument 
stands near. those of Chopin, Verlaine and 
Hederia; and on its base are sculptures of 
“Cendrillon.” “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” 
“Marie-Madeleine’”’ and “Werther.” 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso-~ 
ciaton will meet in their semi-centennial 
convention at Rochester, New York, December 
28-30. Arrangements have been made for the 
discussion of many questions of vital interest 
to teachers in all branches of the profession, 
these meetings to be conducted by leaders in 
their respective lines of thought. Blaborate 
preparations have been madé for the enter- 
tainment of those in attendance, and every- 
thing points to one of the greatest meetings 
in the history of the organization. Further 
particulars may be had by addressing the sec- 
retary of the Association, Donald M. Swarth- 
out, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


La Seala of Milan opened its season on 
November 15, with a gala production of Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos.” Difficult is the problem of 
catering to operatic tastes, when such a 
work remains a favorite in many Huropean 
operatic centers but was practically discarded 
maby years ago in both England and America. 


“La Vestale,” one of 
the.’ most . spectacular of 
operas surviving from the 
classic period, was wisely 
chosen by impresario Gatti- 
Casazza, for the opening per- 
formance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New 
York, on November ist. Rosa 
Ponselle, brilliant American 
dramatic soprano, was given 
the’honor of interpreting the 
leading réle. This has been 
one of the most notable 
“revivals” by the Metropolitan in recent years, 
first because of the age of the score, and, sec- 
ond, because of its spectacular qualities. 


2 vie 
GasPaRo 


A. Tomb for Erik Satie is to be erected 
on the spot where the remains of the com- 
poser repose. A fund for this purpose has 
been raised by memorial performances in Paris 
and London, of his works (some of them un- 
published.). 


A New Prodizy, Eileen Joyce, has been 
discovered in Westralia (West Australia). 
Percy Grainger, who has been touring the 
Southwestern Continent, writes most enthusi- 
astically of the youthful wonder: “She is in 
every, way the most _transcendentally gifted 
young piano student I have heard in twenty- 
five years.” She was expecting to have ad- 
vanced study in Europe, but Mr. Grainger 
has strongly advised that she take up this 
work in America instead. 


$7500 in Musical Prizes have recently 
been awarded in the Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
petition. Karl Siebeck of Brunn near Vienna 
received $3000 for his opera, “Toni;”’ the 
symphony prize of $2000 was divided between 
Herman Erdien of Hamburg, for his “Pas- 
sacaglia,” and Gustav Strube of Baltimore, 
for his “Symphonie Fantasie; the choral 
prize of $2000 was divided between Henry 
Hadley of New York, for his “Mirtil in Ar- 
cadia,” and Jaeob Weinberg of Jerusalem, for 
“An Hyvening in Palestine ;” the prize of $500 
for an a cappella suite went to T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn of Albany, New York, for his “His- 
torical Suites’ and the judges found no work 
submitted that was considered worthy of the 
prize of $2000 for a ballet. Thirty-four operas, 
fifty-eight symphonies, eleven choral compo- 
sitions, thirteen ballets, four pageants, one 
masque and eighteen a cappella suites were 
Submitted in the competition. 


It ts the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many. 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating «inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 


dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


“The Singing Biennial’ Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs is to 
be held in Chicago, April 16-23, 1927. Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd has been chosen as National 
Chairman and will conduct the Great Massed 
Chorus, for which “Singing Delegates from 
Every Club” has been made a slogan. A 
“Biennial Souvenir Choral Collection,’ in a 
beautifully bound souvenir volume, is being 
published especially for the occasion. The 
main objective of the Federation is to ‘stir up 
the whole country to a great revival of choral 
Singing.” 


Three Eminent French 
Musicians, Louis Vierne, 
organist of Notre Dame, of 
Paris, Marcel Lanquetuit, or- 
ganist of the St. Gothard 
Cathedral of Rouen, and 
Marcel Herbert, cellist, will 
visit United States during 
the present season. They 
come primarily to appear in 
conjunction with the Cham- £ 
ber Orchestra recently organ- 
ized by Rodman Wanamaker 
and to play the wonderful organs of the great 
py nemaker stores of New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


Louis ViERNE 


Opera on the Pacifie Coast is flourish- 
ing. Both San Francisco and, Los Angeles 
already have had two-week seasons by an 
inter-city plan which enables them to com- 
mand the services of leading artists and con- 
ductors. The movement has sufficient interest 
to have attracted Mr. Otto Kahn of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to be present and to 
speak on the opening night at San Francisco. 


A Carillon of Forty-Seven Bells has 
been presented to the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
by William H. S. Shelmerdine in memory of 
his son. The set of bells will have a compass 
of four chromatic octaves and will require a 
carillonneur. 


Two Parterre Boxes of the Metro- 
politan Opera House recently changed 
ownership, Robert S. Brewster acquiring the 
one owned by the late August Belmont, and 
Frazier Jelke becoming owner of the William 
K. and Harold S. Vanderbilt box. Ownership 
of a parterre box carries with it possession 
of a thirty-fifth interest in the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company; and but 
eleven of them have been sold in the forty- 
three years of Metropolitan history. 


Dr. Augustus Stephen Vogt, who raised 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto to a world 
famous choral organization, passed away there 
on September 17, at sixty-four years of age. 
He had resigned in 1917 from the leadership 
of this organization in order that he might 
devote his entire time to his duties as Director 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. He 
was the son of a Baden organ builder who 
had made his home in the Ontario capital. 


The “Old Vie” of London, where the 
experiment of grand opera well given at eight- 
een cents admission has proven a conspicuous 
Success, Opened its season on September 16, 
with a performance of “Lohengrin.” 


The One Hundred Dol- 
lars, W. W. Kimball 
Prize, offered by the Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club, D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, for the 
setting in madrigal form of 
a given poem, has been a- 
warded again to Louis Vie- 
tor Saar, which is the third 
time he has taken this prize; 
with popoamb ls mention in 
two others of their compe- 
titions. For this year Mise L. Y. Shan 
Frances MecCollin, of Philadelphia, received 
the honorable mention. 


Howard Hanson’s “Pan 
Priest,” a Symphonie poem, 
premiére at a 
Queen's Hall, 
Henry Wood. 


and the 
had its: world’s 
recent Promenade Concert in 
London, under the baton. of Sir 
This was the third American 


work to be heard there this season, where 
but a few years ago they were all «but un- 
recognized. 

(Continued on Page 965) 
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A Teachers Diploma N 


or 


A Bachelor's Degree 


| | 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


» 


The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession. Are you getting 


ahead in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? There are demands for teachers in schools and 
colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


Get An Accredited Course 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition rates and larger classes, but they 
lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their present standing and leadership—between large and small classes—between high 
and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the profession either as singer, player 
or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and artists and you will find that every great 


THE ETUDE ' 
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musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 


Thousands of Letters Like ‘These 
in Our Files 


Becomes Certified Teacher 

I have successfully passed the State Board Examinations 
and am now an accredited teacher in the State of Oregon. I 
owe this to your Normal Piano Course, for I tried to pass the 
examination before, but-was not proficient in the answers, and 
failed. . Then I saw your ad in Tue Erupe and determined to 
try this Course. It has been successful, and I am very grateful. 

Mrs. Lutu E. Dieser, Seaside, Oregon. 


Junior Chorus Won First Prize in Interscholastic League 
Your Conservatory has received considerable advertising 
through me, as my Junior Chorus recently won first prize in 
the Interscholastic League. They competed with seven schools 
—three of which are large independent schools. I feel that 
much of my success is due to Mrs. Clark’s course in Public 
School Music. Mrs. Etstz V. Post, Glen Flora, Texas. 


Public School 
Certificate 


I am now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community 
High School Orchestra, having received my certificcte from 
our superintendent on the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies with 
your institution. 


Pror. I. W. Reuter, Violinist, Dewey, Ill. 


Music Graduate has Just Secured Life 


The Sherwood Normal Course Systematic And Complete 


The Sherwood Course has taught me many things I have never heard any of my private 
The course has enabled me to increase the size of my class and I can’t 


teachers mention. 


praise your methods too highly. I recommend them to all. 


Mary Etiten Fotry, Owosso, Michigan. 


Clear Tone—Result of Weldon Course 


The Weldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the 
1 My breathing has also improved to a great extent, and I 
notice that the high tones are much easier for me than ever before. 


attack has greatly improved. 


Teacher in Convent Praises Courses 


S a graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses I want 


to say that I think your courses cannct be improved upon. 


way a short road to success, they surely are a most safe one. 
bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the work as much 


as I did. 


Violin Teacher Increased Size of Class 
This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. 


with you, I was a violin teacher with plenty of time on my hands. My s 
I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 


to three times that size. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
‘Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leav- 
ing home to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension Sys-_ 
tem the masters’ methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 

The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood. The Cornetist 
studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singet; Heft shows how . 
to interpret the soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil | 


through every phase of the study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruc- 


tion in Choral Conducting; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods in Public | 
School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjoist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned 
mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their methods for mastering these — 
instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glen — 


Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are advanced courses _ 


leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven. 


More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various _ 


branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same ad- . 
vantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon TODAY! 


_ Fill in the coupon below—send it now for four lessons and our late catalog. We will 
give you full details of our offer to teachers and students, and the offer calls for samples } 


from one of the courses. Get the catalog and lessons—then decide. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-81 ; 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 
Course I have marked with an X below. 4 
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A Moulder of Thought 


A PHILOSOPHER is one who by virtue of the virility, the 
originality and the humanity of his thought molds the thoughts 
of others. Henry T. Finck, whose passing is noted on another 
page of this issue with a forecast of his last work, was something 
far more than a mere chronicler, a reviewer of musical events. 
He-was +a philosopher who for the better part of his life made 
music his principal field. ’ 

His. earliest works, in fact, dealt with the very romantic 
subject of the philosophy of love and had nothing to do with 
music. Even after he entered the musical field aaa started to 
contribute, so enormously to the cultivation of musical taste 
and ‘knowledge in this country, he could not fail to write upon 
numerous other subjects onpredne a large range of human 
experience. 

During the entire life of Tie Frese Mr. Finck was an 
active’and ‘valued contributor. For the past few years he was 
in. very poor health and therefore his contributions were not 
so frequent. He had the quality of investing any musical subject 
with remarkable human interest. You eae not help reading 
Mr. Finck’s articles; and when you had read them you were 
in the. possession of knowledge of permanent value. Most of 
these articles are fortunately preserved in his remarkable book, 

‘Musical Progress,” than which there is no better panorama 
of musical taste and appreciation in America during the last 
fifty years. 

To have been an intimate personal friend of this great 
philosopher, the editor counts as one of the richest human and 
educational assets of his career. Living in his home, and haying 
him. and his extremely able wife as guests, were rare privileges. 
During many long tramps in the mountains of Maine we came 
to know Henry T. Finck, the man. We learned of his charm- 
ing, equable disposition. We learned of his sincerity, his un- 
selfishness, his wit, his encyclopedic knowledge, his astonishing 
versatility. We found out why during his entire lifetime, he 
won the strong admiration of many of his foremost contempor- 
aries in numerous widely separated fields. 


. We cannot regard his passing at the age of ce -two. 


as.a loss to UGhenvan musical culture, but rather as the culmina- 
tion’ of a rich and beautiful contribution to art and philosophy, 
not only in our own country but in the world at large. 


Mars’ Scars _ 


TuHat Germany suffered terrifically from the slanghter of 
its man power is a fact too recent in history to be commented 
upon. France, Italy, England, Austria, Belgium and America, 
alike made their human phorihee in peueee so vast that even 
“after ten years we cannot contemplate them without horror. 

We cannot, however, help feeling especially déep ‘pity for 
the thousands of European musicians of advanced. years who 
had no, part whatever in the War but who have been brought to 
penury and are still in terrible straits. Our office is flooded 
with letters from men and women of distinction who have made 
notable contributions to our art but who are now netnglly, ml 
out the nécessities of life. 

One letter from a great opera singer, the wife of a world 
famous conductor, runs, “I am actually without shoes, my feet 
are upon the ground. My best coat is twelve years old: I am 
too weak to ae anything to nee myself even if it were pose 
for me to get pupils to teach.” 

Agother from the wife of a famous composer whose com- 
positions have been played by thousands of American pupils, 


runs, “‘We have been obliged to sell our Bechstein and the furni-_ 


ture has:been going out piece by piece in order to keep us alive. 
Can’t you inleiee help A 
Tur Ervupr has been helping through all the agencies it 
has been: able to solicit. But of course we cannot assume the 
care of many in cases of such vast need. 

We know that this is a poor time to ask Americans to help 


Europeans. Europe has not shown a particularly noble spirit 
since the war, in face of the millions and millions that have been 
sent by big-hearted Americans. Those who have been jealous 
of our prosperity have impugned our ideals and, with very bad 
grace, have laughed at Uncle Sam despite the fact of his willing- 
ness to help those in distress. Yet, it seems to us that this is the 
time to show our bigness of spirit and realize that people in dire 
trouble. are not accountable for what they do or say. This is 
no time for us to forget the humanity of the situation. There 
are our fellow musicians in Europe literally at starvation’s door. 
If there are readers of THe Erupr who can include these un- 
fortunates in their Christmas love with a small gift we shall be 


glad to forward any funds received to assist a great number - 


of genuinely worthy cases that have been reported to us by 
reliable authorities. 

We are pleased to say in this connection that the Trustees 
of the Presser Foundation have in the past sent many thousands 
of dollars over seas to help needy cases in France, Germany and 
Austria, and are continuing to send funds. 

Address your contribution to 

“The Etude” Christmas Cheer Humanity Fund. 

A great number of small contributions is better than a few 
large ones. Erups readers have always been large-hearted. 
They contributed to the care of the dying Moszkowski nearly 
one thousand dollars. We are proud of the fine generous spirit 
of Tur Erupe family. 


Musical Pyrotechnics 


Wuen the editor was a very little boy indeed, : stood upon 
the roof of his home on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, New 
York, and saw the great fireworks display that marked the 
opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. Whether he has seen more 
wonderful fireworks since then he does not know; but certainly 
none made a more brilliant impression. 

One of the set pieces was Niagara Falls in fireworks. From 
tower to tower the faucets of fire were turned on until the whole 
East’ River was agleam with the gorgeous spectacle. Many 
years later he saw Niagara Falls in reality, under the illumina- 
tion of powerful search lights. The pyrotechnical Niagara that 
sparkled so brightly 1 in memory then became | a toy, a penny 
Roman candle in comparison. 

Really the difference between real music, iat is, music 
that is built organically—developed as are all great artistic 
creations—bears about the same comparison to purely pyro- 
technical music as the Brooklyn Bridge gun-powder waterfall 
bore to the great cataract. 

Of course there are compositions that have built into them 
a pyrotechnic ornamentation which is magnificent. Such a,work 
is the “Ride of the Valkyries” of Wagner or the “Fire Bird” 
of Stravinsky. There is a vast difference between these compo- 


sitions and those which are merely incrusted with musical pin- - 


wheels and rockets. 

In this issue of Toe Erupe Music Macazine our readers will 
find a lesson by the great pianist Richard Burmeister upon the 
Liszt Polonaise in E Major. We know of no finer specimen of 
what we have termed organic musical fireworks than this com- 
position. That is, it is no mere artificial contraption built to 
amaze, but a real work of art organically and logically devel- 
oped from an incandescent central theme. There is no part 
that is dispensable and there is nothing about it that seems to 
be added merely for transient effect. It fairly leaps in sparkling 
beauty from the keyboard under the hands of the accomplished 
pianist. These lessons, which have appeared in Tur Erupr from 


time to time, are the serious product of master pianists and are. 


written with an attention to details and to artistic effect which 
makes them invaluable to the student. The Liszt Polonaise is 


the most difficult lesson we have yet presented. If you are not. 


ready to play it as yet, by all means save this special issue until 
your technic is developed to that point. 
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The Art of Clarity in Pianoforte Playing 


An Interview with the Distinguished English Virtuoso, 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


Editor’s Note 


* Mr. Harold Samuel was born in London in 1879. His mother was 
half American. His father was a prominent art dealer. In his childhood, 
he taught himself to play the piano. In fact, he says it seems as though he 
always played. His lessons, however, actually started at the age of nine. 

He was a pupil of Michael Hambourg, father of Mark Hambourg, of 
Isaac Albeniz, the great Spanish composer, and of the pianist, Benno 
Schoenberger. 

He then went to study with Leschetizky in Vienna, but owing to 
illness had to return to England without having had a single lesson. He 
next went to study at the Royal College in London, where he became a pupil 
of Edward Dannreuther in piano and of Charles Wood and Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford in composition. 

He made his début in 1900 in Steinway Hall in London. At that time 
he played the Thirty Variations of Bach and the Fantasy of Schumann. He 
then devoted a large part of his time to accompanying famous artists; and 


it is said that he has accompanied most of the great singers and violinists 
of the period, at different times. 

Finally, his friends persuaded him to concentrate his attention en- 
tirely on concert playing, and nineteen years after his first recital he gave 
another in London. He then attracted a great deal of attention by giving 
entire week’s programs of Bach, playing the unusual things, many of which 
had been condemned to be used as studies. At that time, the popular num- 
bers of Bach were the Chromatic Fantasie, the Italian Concertos and the 
Organ Transcriptions. 

Mr. Samuel revived the Suites, the Partitas and other less frequen‘ly 
heard numbers. For years, he has been an enthusiastic and tireless student 
of Bach. His edition, with Donald Francis Tovey, of the Preludes and 
Fugues of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, issued by the Associated Board, 
won him the highest encomiums and at once placed him among the most 
valued authorities on the Leipsig Cantor’s works. 


66 HE ART of clarity in pianoforte 
4 playing is something which 
should immediately interest the 
student who desires to rise above the medi- 
ocre as a performer. This depends not so 
much upon the material used in every in- 
stance as upon the manner in which this 
material is played. After I had had the 
good fortune to have a great deal of excel- 
lent instruction from experienced masters, 
it came to me at one time as a revelation 
that I had not availed myself of certain 
phases of preparation without which no 
one could really essay the playing public 
with any hope of competing with the many 
very highly trained virtuosi. I realized 
that I did not even know how to play 
scales with that facility and distinctness 
and equality and authority so essential in 
all good pianoforte technic. 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 6 


Ex.1 
Velocissimo 


“There is in this a very great technical 
difficulty and it exists between the last 
note played by the thumb in the left hand 
and the first note played by the thumb in 


marked with the asterisk. With most 
players, there is an inclination to let it 
play a little louder than the other fingers ; 
to accent with it. In a passage such as this, 
there should be a perfect smoothness and 
evenness of tone. More than this, the 
distance in time between these two thumbs 
as they appear should be identical with the 
distance in time with every other group 
of eight notes. 

“In order to get my ear accustomed to 
this, I would play the whole group of eight 
notes with one hand and then try to imi- 
tate it, four notes played with one hand 
and four notes with the other hand. This 
I found a splendid drill (but it was a 
long, long time before I could get it to 
satisfy myself in every part). 


Never Satisfied 


a HIS IS another point. In practice 
one should find it very difficult to 


up to the highest level and do not be con- 
tent with anything below this level. Your 
ear should be your hardest critic. 
“Dannreuther was in many ways a very 
remarkable teacher. He had a psycholog- 
ical insight into the development of the 
pupil that was uncanny at times. For in- 
stance, if a pupil were playing a piece and 
some part went wrong, Dannreuther would 
not pay any particular attention to that 
part, but would call the pupil’s attention 
to a totally different thing and get the pu- 
pil’s mind concentrated on another section 
of the piece. When the pupil played the 
piece again, in all probability, the part that 
had previously gone wrong would be all 
right. You see, he was emloying a psycho- 
Icgical trick. Very probably there was 
lodged .in the pupil’s mind that a certain 
part was going to go wrong. When his 
mind was drawn from that part and con- 
centrated on another, the original trouble 


“Scales are the very vertebre of fine the right hand, in each group at the point 


pianistic equipment. The student who has 
a fear that practice of the scales will make 
his playing mechanical or stiff, either does 
not know how to play the scales as they 
should be played or is using this as an ex- 
cuse to avoid the hours and hours of care- 
ful hand training which are so essential in 
providing that velvety smoothness and 
crystal clarity which every fine player 
should have instantly at his command. 

“Therefore, when this revelation came 
to me, I decided to devote myself almost 
religiously to the development of this 
phase of my technic, and I spent eighteen 
months in the study of scales and scale- 
like etudes, such as those to be found in 
“The School of the Virtuoso,’ by Carl 
Czerny, Opus 365. Anyone who will de- 
vote a similar amount of enthusiastic study 
to scales and arpeggios, and similar tech- 
nic, and to Czerny and Clementi, cannot 
fail to be benefitted immensely. 

“In using the Czerny School of the Vir- 
tuoso, I always made it a practice to play 

them at least twenty times, until every pos- 
sible flaw was washed clean; that is, the 
composition had to be perfect, and then 
before passing to another study, I invari- 
ably played the study six times in succes- 
sion without a single error. You may or 
may not believe it, but it took me eighteen 
months to get the first exercise in Opus 
365 so it was satisfactory to me. 

“There is a tendency on the part of a 
great many people to belittle a work like 
the Czerny Studies. This is to my mird 
sheer ignorance. They are invaluable. 
Take for instance, such a study as number 
six, in which the following example ap- 
pears: 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


become satisfied. Maintain your standards disappeared as though by magic. 

“Difficult passages are largely passages 
that you have been telling yourself are dif- 
ficult. As long as you think a passage is 
difficult, it will always be difficult. Fear 
plays an enormous role in piano study. I 
found this out when I commenced to play 
records for sound reproducing machines. 
Pieces that I knew perfectly well and 
could play correctly were at first very diffi- 
cult to play because I feared the reproduc- 
ing machine. After a time, this was en- 
tirely eliminated. Really, you make your 
own difficulties. 


Czerny and Bach 


6¢6é~N STUDYING the Czerny studies 

and in playing Bach, I have been 
obliged to realize that the modern love for 
relaxation, so called (and often misap- 
plied), is not the beginning and the end of 
the art, as so many smaller teachers who 
do not comprehend the real meaning of re- 
laxation believe it to be. In the playing 
of the Czerny studies and in the playing 
of Bach, I am a strong advocate of letting 
the fingers do the work obviously intended 
for them; and in this I am sure the most 
experienced performers and teachers will 
agree that the subtlety and finish and char- 
acter developed through the individualiza- 
tion of the fingers is reflected at its best, 
even in the most delicate passages of 
Chopin, Schumann or modern composers 
such as Ravel and Debussy. 

“The foundation may be in scales and 
arpeggios. What do I mean by the finger 
“working?” I mean that the finger itself 
should be trained to operate by its own 
muscular action. The finger drops on the 
key and plays the key. I mean by this the 
arm weight should not in this kind of a 
drill rest on the hand. The hand should not 
bear the weight of the arm. The arm 
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should support itself. In this way, the hand 
is left absolutely light and ready for any 
stress that may be necessary, such as 
bringing out a subject. I am fully ac- 
quainted with the necessity, on given occa- 
sions, of arm relaxation, but this to my 
mind should be employed in its right place 
for special purposes and is not always ad- 
vantageous in every conceivable phase of 
pianoforte playing. 

‘In bringing out a subject, a certain 
amount of arm weight is desirable, but it 
should not be abused. The lighter the 
hand upon the keys, the less arm weight 
will be necessary to insure finer results. 


The Light Hand 

66 HE WHOLE thing may be summed 

up by saying that it should be the 
desideratum of the student to secure as 
light a hand as possible in rapid finger 
or passage playing. The main trouble is 
that some great teacher brings out a splen- 
did theory in connection with such a thing 
as arm weight and relaxation and then a 
great many underlings, who do not under- 
stand the principles, principles that are 
often very involved, attempt to pass on 
this theory in ex cathedra fashion, assum- 
ing that unless the work is done in this 
way everything is wrong. 

“Let us make, for instance, another re- 
turn to our venerable Czerny. Take exer- 
cise number seven. Here we have an ex- 
ercise in chords. It is to be played mod- 
erato and note that it is also legato e ben 
marcato. This is largely a study for the 
finger as well as forearm and should be 
played with distinctive finger action. It is 
a most valuable study at the very start. 
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Czerny, Op. 365, No. 7 
4 


Ex.2 Moderato 
2 


“You will realize that the fingers must 
be watched for poor finger action, in order 
to secure that exchange of tone at the 
right note, to enlist a beautiful legato. On 
the other hand, at the bottom of the pass- 
age, there is a distinctive hand touch with 
very staccato notes in which the hands 
should be held with extreme lightness, but 
even here, the quickness in changing the 
fingers denotes the desirability of rapid 
finger action. 


Ex.3 


Moderato Czerny, Op. 365, No. 7 


“Now turn to exercise number fourteen. 
This is one of the most valuable studies 


Tue Erupe looks forward with joy to the New Year which will be signalized with more and better ErupE features 
We have been literally ransacking the world for new features. 
George Pechstein, Erupe representatives, have just returned from Europe with their cases filled with delightful and 
Not to have Tur Erupe for 1927 would be to close the doors to a whole world of the most 


than ever before. 


inspiring manuscripts. 


for finger work and deft treatment of the 
two parts. It is so excellent that I fre- 
quently play it now as a kind of tonic. Ex- 
ercise number nineteen is similarly good 
for the value of its finger treatment. .It 
resembles very closely the study in A 
minor of the Chopin studies, called, in 
America, the Wind Etude. 


eae Op. 365, No. a2 


“Any one who can play the Czerny 
School of the Virtuoso, and play it with 
freedom and ease and authority, has made 
a splendid stride toward the acquisition of 
the art of fine pianism. Czerny knew these 
things should be played over and over. In 
fact, he said in his own introductory, that, 
in order to accomplish the very best re- 
sults in the shortest possible time with 
these studies, a certain number of uninter- 
rupted repetitions is required for each ex- 
ercise. Experience has taught that by such 
means the student will arrive at a degree 
of proficiency in a few months, greater 
than he could otherwise hardly reach in 
many years; and the achievement of such 
rapid advancement readily warrants the 
exertion and devotion demanded. Thus 
spoke the teacher of Franz Liszt and of 
Theodor Leschetizky. 

“As I have said, the art of clarity in 
playing the piano is based very largely 
upon the sense of clarity in hearing. We 
must train our ears to listen to ‘micro- 
tonic’ differences in tone, time and rhythm. 
Somehow daily study in scales and arpeg- 
gios seems to have a very wonderful ef- 
fect in straightening out our mental capac- 
ity to listen as well as play. The scales 
are just as important to the student as the 
‘daily dozen’ to the man who desires to 
keep fit through exercise. As I said be- 
fore, one should never fear that scale play- 
ing will produce mechanical playing. The 
pupil who has this fear is hardly worth 
considering as a pianist. It must be a 
very delicate, not to say poor, kind of art 
that will be injured by scale and arpeggio 
playing rather than being benefitted by it. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Samuel’s Article 


1. What are the ver Vee, of the ptan- 
ist’'s equipment? 


2. What 
studies? 


is ,the valuation of Czerny 

3. How did Dannreuther correct a weak- 
ness? 

4. What is meant by a finger 
ing ?” 

5. What is the base of clarity in play- 
ing ? 


“work- 


Teaching the Adult Beginner 


By Arthur Schwarz 4 


O FAR as has been ascertained, there 

never has been a really ‘sensible con- 

sideration of the adult beginner. On 
the one hand there have appeared rhapso- 
dies about the spiritual need of music, the 
everlasting pleasure to be derived from 
its study—an obvious platitude, since every- 
body, excepting a relatively few, loves or 
can be taught to love good music; and, on 
the other hand, a great deal of nonsense 
relative to psychology in its relation to 
teaching. 

Some day a Mencken will brush aside 
the claptrap of the teaching. But the 
problem of the adult beginner is the pres- 
ent concern. 

First of all it must be realized that the 
average adult will not study more than 
two years. In that time the pupil must 
have been made familiar with the kind 
of music that most likely will be heard 
in future years. For one who has studied 
Clementi, some Haydn, and pieces by 
Gurlitt, excellent though they are, only to 
hear “The Rosary,” “O’ Sole Mio,’ or 
“Last Rose of Summer,’ does not give 
him half the thrill derived by the one who 
has studied them. In truth, six months 
after starting, the pupil should be fam- 
iliar with numbers like “The Rosary,” in 
simplified form, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Sweet Genevieve,” and numbers that are 
heard sung by John McCormack and played 
by Kriesler. 


Music That Is Liked 

An adult who will enjoy playing a 
Kuhlau Sonatine for friends is a rare 
bird; but one who will not enjoy playing. 
say, “The Rosary.” or “Home Sweet 
Home,” is still more rare, The opportun- 
ities for giving music to fit the needs of 
any adult are endless; the Jew may play 
“Fili, Eili”’ a melody that aroused the 
admiration of James Huneker; the Rus- 
sian may play “The Red Saraffan,” used 
by Wieniawski, in “Souvenir de Moscow.” 

There are arrangements of the popular 
operas that one hears at concerts and 
over the radio. The pleasure that one 
extracts from hearing music that has been 
studied, is immense. Hymn tunes like 
“Old Hundred,” and “It Came Upon a 
Christmas Eve,” the: one with its melody 
from Schumann’s Nocturne F major— 
such music may be utilized in the case of 
the student who likes hymn tunes. 

An elderly lady preferred hymn tunes 
above all music. She learned, and played 
for her friends, tunes that were familiar 
to them all. The entire company would 
start singing when she began playing, and, 
as the saying goes, “A happy time was had 
by all.” Suppose that lady had studied 
only some Czerny, a Kuhlau Sonatine, 
and all’ the scales? How long and how 
often could she impose upon her friends? 

Another lady, after having studied one 
year, listlessly played a LeCouppey Etude 
and a Tarantelle by Heller. She was given 
“Underneath the Stars.” What? A pop- 
ular song? Well, did not Kriesler make a 
record of it? Did not Pavlowa dance to 
the “Glowworm?” Something by Jerome 
Kern, Victor Herbert? Is “Gypsy Love” 


interesting material ever secured for a musical magazine —EpiTor or Tue Erupr 
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poor music? Tell it to McCormack. Is 
“Kiss Me Again’ inferior to Clementi? 
Perhaps it is. But ask any adult to play 
some Clementi for friends and learn how 
they were bored. Ask the same adult to 
play “Kiss Me Again,” and find out how 
soon the audience was singing and en- 
joying the fun. ; 

Having suggested possible music for 
the student, some short cut to this Utopia 
may be suggested. And short cut does not 
mean superficiality, but the elimination of 
superfluous material. Scales, except where 
they appear in pieces, are superfluous. 
Finger exercises are a waste of time. So 
are etudes. 

The First Lesson 

The first lesson should familiarize the 
Dani with the clefs, time and note values, 
fingering and the formula for the major 
scales, if one is too attached to the 
scales to part from them—presto. The — 
third lesson should introduce. the student — 
to “Home, Sweet Home,” or some other — 
easy folk tune. By circumspectly choosing 
music, the student may be brought to the 
easier Chopin Preludes. 

A list of music given an adult beginner, 
thirty-seven years of age, is added: “Last 
Rose of Summer,” “Home, Sweet Home,” — 
“Sweet Genevieve,” “Voice of the Heart,” — 
“Martha,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” ~ 
(with the stories of these operas), “The 
Rosary,” arranged by Loepke, “Barcarolle,” 
“Glowworm,” “Minuet in G,” Beethoven, 


“Southern Revels,’ Morrison, “Gypsy 
Love,” “Babes in the Woods,’ Schubert's — 
“Serenade,” ‘“Humoreske,’ “Simple Con- 
fession.” 


Here was music that the student en- — 
joyed, more so as she was continually — 
hearing it over the radio, at concerts and 
at the theatre. It was music she could 
readily play for friends—a powerful stimu- — 
lant to study. In short, the student played — 
what she liked, what her friends liked to _ 
listen to, what she frequently heard, and 
what made her study a joy. 


Counting for Balky Pupils 
By Wilfred E. Despard 


“I can’r count out loud because I get 
all mixed up,” is the excuse given by 
‘balky’ pupils—usually numbered among — 
those who are weak in time. 4 

The following will in most cases ovef- — 
come the counting difficulty: 

When giving a pupil a new piece or ex-_ 
ercise, change places with him. Tell him — 
that he is to be the teacher. Let him ex- 
plain the time signature in his own way. 
Now play the exercise for him very slowly 
while he points out the notes with a pen-— 
cil, counting out loud as he goes along. — 

If he should stop counting, stop la 
ing and start all over again. 

Then let him take his place at the piano. 
Point out the notes for him and he will 
have no difficulty playing and counting at 
the same time. This plan appeals to chil-— 
dren because they like games of “make- 
believe” and can adopt suggestions best in- 
this way. F 
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ANY TEACHERS of pianoforte 
M who have been in the habit of 
teaching the treble and bass clefs 
separately to beginners, thus: The notes ia 
the spaces of the treble clef are named 
_F ACE, and those on the lines are E G 
BDF; the notes in the spaces of the bass 
clef are named A C E G, and those on 
the linessare G B D F A.” This is done 
without showing the connection between 
the two, and frequently the teacher is at 
a loss as to how to teach come of the 
newer and more modern beginners’ books 
that take Middle C for a starting point 
and work in either direction. 

As practically all the newer beginners’ 
-bodks introduce the notes from this pos‘- 
tion, the following explanation will be 
helpful. 

One teacher in speaking to the writer 
was absolutely at a loss how to begin; in 
fact, she thought it necessary to teach the 
notes on the bass and the treble clefs as be- 
fore, and then to teach Middle C. Natur- 
‘ally such an amount of information was 
‘confusing to the beginner and the teacher 
went back to her old way of teaching— 
‘until she was shown how to overcome the 
difficulty in a new way. Her enthusiasm 
until she was shown how to overcome the 
passing of it on to others. 


To Begin With 


HEN FIRST teaching the names of 
the keys, stress the importance of 
Middle C, and be careful to have its loca- 
tion firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind before 
he leaves. Next, pay particular attention 
te teaching the directions—high. and low. 
The latter is very important, because the 
child reads his notes through relative posi- 
tion more than by the actual pitch names. 
Hence, when teaching the letter names of 
the keys it is just as well to say to the 
pupil, “Play Middle C—play a higher 
»C—play a Iow C.” Or, “Play a D in 
the middle of the piano—now play a 
higher D—now a low D,” and so on, 
‘so that from the very beginning he will 
associate the words “high” and “low” with 
the proper directions on the keyboard, 


‘ 
_ Correlating the Keyboard and the Notes 


HE NEXT STEP—and rather diffi- 
cult for some teachers—is the corre- 
lating of the keyboard with the notes or 
symbols that represent these sounds. 
Remember to teach always first the 
_thing—then its sign— in other words, first 
the keys and then the notes. 
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Next draw a large note to represent 
middle C exactly half way from either 
end, thus: 


This note is middle.C, the most impor- 
tant note for the beginner to learn, whether 
child or adult. 

An excellent story to fix this point in 
the child’s mind (and a point planted with 
a story is much more apt to “take” than 
one without) is this: 

“The notes on the top five lines and the 
spaces in between belong to a lady named 


A chart like the illustration above is in- 
‘valuable at this stage of the game. Any 
teacher can make one for himself or her- 
self, and most publishers and music stores 
have them for sale. Take a piece of card- 
board 28 inches long and about 5 inches 
high and draw the grand staff on it length- 
wise, beginning with the middle line and 
adding five lines above and five below. 
Sometimes it is better to draw a dotted 
line for the middle one and for very small 
children a red line has been found helpful. 
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Mrs. G. or Mrs. Treble Clef. The notes 


on the five bottom lines and the spaces in 
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Teach the Notes 
on the Grand Staff 
Beginning 
with Middle C 


By 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


— 


between belong to a gentleman named Mr. 
F. or Mr. Bass Clef. But, Mr. Bass Clef 
and Mrs. Treble Clef are married and 
have a child named Middle C! Summed 
up: Mrs. Treble Clef and her family— 


Note: Draw the pupil’s attention to the 
fact that the FIRST -LINE BELOW 
THE? TREBLE? CLEP VAN DSsLiaE 
FIRST LINE ABOVE “THE, BASS 
CLEF—IS THE SAME NOTE—MID- 
DEBSC: 

The chart may now be placed directly 
back of the keys against the name board 
of the piano—WITH MIDDLE C ON 
THE CHART DIRECTLY ABOVE 
MIDDLE C ON THE PIANO. The pu- 
pil should be allowed to take the chart 
home with him for the first two or three 
weeks, 


Mr. John M. Williams, whose Classes for Teachers, given from 


coast to coast, have attracted the widest attention, will contribute 


many articles to future issues of Tue Erune. 


Mr. Wilhiams’ 


“What to Teach at the Very First Lesson,” “The First Year at the 


Piano,’ “Tunes for Tiny Tots,” and “Book for Older Beginners” 


are materials of the greatest value to teachers. 
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The next problem is one that frequently 
confronts the teacher of any subject—how 
to correlate THE KNOWN WITH THE 
UNKNOWN. In this case the pupil has 
learned the letter names of the keys of 
the pianoforte—so the KEYBOARD IS 
THE KNOWN. The notes on the Grand 
Staff—the symbol’ representing these 
sounds or keys—is the UNKNOWN. 
The problem is to correlate the two. 

If you are making the chart with the 
pupil (and it is advisable in some cases— 
especially with wee tots; as the old edu- 
cational maxim still holds good—‘We 
learn by doing—not by telling”—and chil- 
dren like to “make things”), it might be 
well to explain that you are going to try 
and make a “picture” that will represent 
the keys or sounds. 

Have the pupil to touch Middle C on 
the piano and then to touch the note on 
the grand staff that represents it (natu- 
rally the chart should be directly back of 
the keys while this is going on). Now let 
the pupil play D on the keyboard—with 
the second finger of the right hand. In- 
quire if this is “higher” or “lower” than 
Middle C. If he answers “higher,” then 
say—‘“Where shall we place the note that 
represents it on the chart—higher or 
lower?” Naturally the higher the keys or 
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sounds, the higher the notes on the grand 
staff that represent these sounds. 


Thus: 


Then play B below Middle C with the 
second finger of the left hand. The same 
question is asked, except the word ‘lower” 
is used instead of “higher.” Next, draw 
the note to represent this sound, thus: 


The teacher may now sketch in the 
other notes, always being careful to draw 
the note on the grand staff immediately 
above the key it represents. (See illustra- 
tion at the beginning of the article.) If 
the teacher prefers—especially with very 
small children—several little tunes using 
only Middle C and the note on either side 
may be here introduced and the child may 
be taught these before going any further. 


*The musical illustrations are from “First 


Year at the Piano,’ and “Tunes For Tiny 
Tots,” by John M. Williams. 

Be sure to allow the pupil to take the 
chart home with him, so that he may place 
it back of the keyboard on his own piano. 
In some cases it is just as well to have 
the note representing Middle C drawn in 
red—so as to draw special attention to it. 
Perhaps this will be sufficient for the first 
lesson, if the child is but four or five 
years of age, or if the pupil is fortunate 
enough to have a lesson every day or 
every other day. 

At the second lesson another note on 
either side of the three already taught is 
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introduced; and the musical vocabulary 
now consists of five notes, thus: 
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The Bird 


We may now teach one or several lit- 
the melodies, using these four or five 
tones; for instance: 


Ex.12 The Puppy 


The child is thus learning his notes and 
simultaneously correlating them with the 
sounds or keys they represent on the key- 
board, and doing it the best way possible. 
Remember to repeat the old educational 
maxim and you will know what I mean: 
“A child learns by doing—not by telling.” 
The teacher will have to use his or her 
judgment as to how many new notes to 
introduce at each lesson. Some children 
of from 8 to 10 years of age will learn 
little pieces using five notes in either hand 
at the very first lesson; while children of 
three, four or five years of age should 
take a short lesson every day, and will 
thus probably learn the same amount by 
the end of the week. 

Twins—two dear little children of three 
years of age—were thus taught their 
notes, and before they were four had 
learned an entire little book of pieces by 
note. Moreover, their music lessons had 
been kept a “happy time” experience with 
them. Each day they went “exploring,” 
beginning at Middle C and_ gradually 
working away in either direction uhtil 
they could play straight through their lit- 
tle book—by note—and it was such a grad- 
ual process that they did not realize they 
were being “taught” anything! In fact, 
they were not “taught” them, they sim- 
ply “absorbed” them, much as a child ab- 
sorbs vocabulary at home, 

It is important that at the beginning 


every little exercise -should be played 
three ways: 

First: Play and count aloud. 

Second: Play and name notes aloud. 

Third: Play and say the words aloud 
(or sing). 

Caution: The pupil should keep his 


eyes focused on the notes—not on the 
keyboard. 


Sight Reading Important 
CHILD who reads easily and rapidly 
will’be much more willing to practice 
than one who laboriously stops and counts 
up or down for each note that he plays. 
One of the greatest troubles the teacher 
of children has is that the child reads his 


little books very, very slowly and then 
memorizes them. At, public school the 
better teacher recognizes this, and a pupil 
not only reads his “First Reader,” but is 
given a great deal of supplementary read- 
ing to do—sometimes as high as sixteen 
extra books being used for this purpose 
during the first year alone. I believe we 
music teachers can learn something from 
this and will profit much if, instead of 
going direct from a preparatory grade 
into the first, we have the child read 
through, say, a half dozen or so supple- 
men.iry books. 

The writer hopes that every teacher of 
very small children will try the following, 
as it has been a tremendous help in sight 
reading where wee tots are concerned. 
The music rack on most pianos causes the 
music to be much too far from the child’s 
eyes, and causes both eye strain’ and a 
constant looking up at the notes and down 
at the keyboard or fingers. This will be 
done away with entirely if the teacher or 
parent will try the following: Take a 
couple of common ordinary clothes pins 
and snap them onto the music book; then 
hang it from the music rack until it is, 
say, about two inches above the keys. 
The top line of the music book should be 
about level with the pupil’s eye, so that 
le ean see his hands and the notes with- 
out making two separate movements of 
the head. The child beginner in music 
has not the advantage of a half-size or 
quarter-size instrument as does his brother 
musician, the violinist. But. he should 


make the best of what he has to work- 


with. Try this and see how wonderfully 
the reading will improve. 

Very young children beginning piano 
lessons should not take one of these Pre- 
paratory Grades, but several—sometimes 
as many as mine—before proceeding to the 
real instruction book. 

Why? Because there is the physical 
side of the piano playing to be thought of, 
and babies should not be holding down 
several notes at one time, thus: 


as it presupposes more strength than the 
little muscles can produce without strain. 


Another important item—one that 
should be carefully explained to the 
mother: No very young child should be 


made to practice. Keep the piano closed 
during the first few months of his piano 
lessons; and, when he has been “good,” 
let the mother explain that, “As a reward,” 
he or she may “make music” for five min- 
utes—or ten minutes if the child is older, 
say, five or six years of age. When the 
practice period is up—don’t let him prac- 
tice longer, even though he begs to do so. 
Close the piano and say, “If you are good 
you may practice again after a while.” 
The child should leave the piano stool 
wanting to make music. That is the secret! 
Remember it is not the number of repeti- 
tions of a thing that fixes it in the mind; 
it is the vividness of the impression that 
counts, Goodness knows, there are enough 
children who sit on the piano stool an 
hour every day for several years without 
learning anything—at least so far as the 
teacher can: discover. 


To Keep Students Interested in Classical Music 


By W. L. Clark 


1, Present the material vividly and stim- 
ulate the pupil to know the great master- 
pieces. 

2. Teach the student to comprehend the 
noble aspects of the lives of great com- 
posers, for thus will he begin to realize 
the magnanimity of their works. 

3. Stress thoroughness cf execution. 


for interest is aroused only in those com- 
positions which are well done. 

4. Give assignments to develop musical 
appreciation as well as to improye technic 
or assist memory. 

5. Stress classical music in recitals and 
concerts, thus requiring from the start the 
best in musical rendition. 
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Don’t Hurry! The Tortoise 
on : 


By Joseph Kruger 


REAL progress lies in pushing as far 
forward as possible in the mastery of the 
piece at hand rather than in skipping 
wildly from one to another and perhaps 
not really getting ahead at all. Interpre- 
tation of a new piece must wait until the 
technical aspects of it are mastered. An 
effective crescendo in a run cannot be 
attended to while the mind is taken up 
with playing clearly or using correct fingers. 
The phrasing cannot receive due attention 
while there is a possibility of playing a 
“sour” note. 

Composers do not write merely to show 
off finger gymnastics. They make ex- 
pression such a point that interpretation 
is the important thing and technic but a 
means toward exercising it. So, see if the 
phrasing is correct, watch the dynamics, 
work over the tone, get the correct pedal- 
lings. All these things take a great deal 
of time and concentration which it is im- 
possible to give if, as soon as the technic 
is mastered, there is a wild hurdle for a 
new piece. 

Do not see, therefore, how quickly the 


‘old piece can be laid away but rather how 


far it is possible to go with the last com- 

position before starting something new. 

Remember, the plodding tortoise won the 
! 

race! 


A Music-Sharing Plan 


By Robert Price 


THERE are dozens of music books and 
“pieces” in every musician’s library, which 
lie unused year after year because the 
owner’s immediate need for them has 
passed and because no one else knows of 
their presence in the community. A group 
of music lovers in a little Indiana town 
has conceived and put into effect the fol- 
lowing music-sharing plan. 

Each ¢o-operator prepares a list of the 
standard selections in his possession. 
These lists are given to a stenographer 
who combines them in carefully cata- 


logued form and then makes mimeo- 
graphed copies for each _ participant. 
These lists are arranged alphabetically 


according to composers. After each se- 
lection the person of whom the number 
might be obtained is indicated. The fol- 
lowing excerpt suggests the system: 


COMPOSER TITLE OWNER 
MacDowell, E. A. Witches’ Dance Smith 
Woodland Sketches Jones 

Brown 

Mendelssohn, F. Rondo Capriccio Adams 

Bishop 


Songs without Words Carter 


To facilitate the plan, a few simple 
borrowing rules are agreed upon: (1) 
Each lender must keep his own account 
of music loaned; (2) records are to,be 
cleaned up regularly at the end of every 
six months and each selection accounted 
for at that time. The little courtesies of 
careful handling and mutual accommo- 
dation are taken for granted. The scheme 
has proved a great convenience. 

The lists have been revised occasionally 
and new participants included. At no time 
has the cost of having the catalogues pre- 
pared been great when divided equally 
among all the sharers. In fact, the added 
convenience resulting from the arrange- 
ment has made the expense trivial. 


“Tniterpretation can come only when the 
technical side has been polished and per- 
fected; but every stage of the preparation 
should be based on rhythm, since, with an 
understanding of this principle, the most 
complicated composition becomes clear.” 

—Sir Dan Goprrey. 


‘first giving the correct name of the chord 
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Leschetizky Memorial 2 
Dedicated | os 


We ArE indebted to Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, the distinguished pianist, for 
the picture of the new memorial to Les- 
chetizky, which she has been good enough 
to send to ErupE readers, from abroad. 
The dedication services took place in the — 
Central Cemetery in Vienna, on the 26th 
of September. The ceremonies were 
opened by the performance of Beethoven’s 
“In questa tomba,” played by a quartet of — 
French horns. Mrs. Zeisler, the secretary 
of the memorial fund, then presented the 
beautiful monument to the municipality of 
Vienna. Among those present were Marie 
Prentner (author of “The Modern Pian- 
ist,” the authoritative study book upon 
the Leschetizky method), Ignaz Friedman, — 
Mme. Gabrielle Leschetizky, Professor ; 
Godfrey Smith from Sydney, Australia, 
Emil yon Sauer and Georg Reimers. The 
dedicatory address was made by Dr. Hein-_ 
rich Steger, who called attention to the 
fact that although Leschetizky was not 
born in Vienna he enthusiastically adopted 
the City of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, — 
Schubert and Brahms as his home and 
was therefore always looked upon as a 
Viennese, : 
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Interesting Ways of Giving the 
Harmony Examination 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Harmony teachers will find the follow- 
ing informal methods of giving examina- 
tions interesting to the pupils: 

(1) Two captains may be appointed or 
elected for a harmony match. Each captain 
will then choose her team, the first captain — 
choosing first, one helper, and then the 
second captain choosing one, until all pupils 
belong to one of the teams. The teams will _ 
then form two lines and the teacher will 
proceed to ask questions, alternating be- 
tween the two teams. Whenever a question — 
is answered incorrectly, the person missing — 
it must sit down, The game continues 
until all the members of one team are out. 

(2) The teachers will make a deck of — 
cards, each card to contain a key signature 
and a chord in the key given. The pupils 
gather around a table where the cards are 
turned up one at a time. Each card as it is 
turned up becomes the property of the girl. 


on it. When the chords of the entire deck 
have been named, the person holding the 
largest number of cards is winner of the 
game, 


ee 


CTAVE PLAYING is one of the 

most important departments of 

pianistic art and Theodore Kullak 

was one of its most famous exponents. 

This is strikingly demonstrated in his 
treatise on octaves. 

When I was in Berlin, Kullak honored 

me with his friendship. As he liked my 


way of playing octaves he instituted in the 


» 


“Neue Akademie der Tonkunst” (Acad- 


emy of Music) of which he was the di- 
‘rector, an “Octave Class” of which he 
gave me full charge. As the opportunity 
was often mine to discuss with the mas- 
ter all the possibilities and phases of this 


special department of piano playing I 


and lower it on the white. 


shall try to give herein a concise summary 
of those inspiring conversations. 


Octaves must be divided into two sec- 


tions—those played staccato and_ those 
played legato. 

Staccato octaves are executed from the 
wrist with an elastic, light stroke, except 
in cases where great force is required. 
Then they should be played with the whole 
arm. The hand should spring up immedi- 
ately after the stroke like a rubber ball. 
Staccato octaves are generally fingered 5/1 
on the white kevs and 4/1 on the black. 
_ These fingers must be stiffly outstretched 
with forefinger and middle finger held up 


as high as possible in order not to touch 


the intervening keys. It facilitates the 
execution to raise the wrist slightly on 
the black keys and depress it on the white 
ones. 

Repeated octaves, first taken slowly and 
then with increased rapidity, and chro- 
matic and diatonic scales in all keys, should 
be practiced, care being exercised as be- 
fore to lift the wrist on the black keys 
Also octave 
passages in broken chords (in major and 
minor triads, and in chords of the domi- 
nant seventh, for instance), should be dili- 
gently practiced in all keys. It is aston- 
ishing how great elasticity of the wrist 
can be acquired through constant exercis- 
ing in staccato octaves. 

A far more arduous task confronts the 
pianist in the mastering of legato octaves. 
In spite of the wide spreading of the fin- 
gers in this interval, it is possible to attain 
an: almost perfect legato in the perform- 
ance of octaves. I say “almost” perfect 


because only the upper notes of the oc- 
tave can be thoroughly tied, while the 
lower notes can be bound only approxi- 
mately. 


An Autograph Letter from Kullak to Commendatore Pirani 


How Kullak Taught Octaves 


By the Distinguished Pianist-Composer Commendatore 


EUGENIO PIRANI 


Let us divide this work into two tasks, 
the legato of the upper notes and that of 
the lower ones. The foundation of the 
legato of the upper notes is the passing 
of the fourth finger over the fifth ascend- 
ing (and of the fifth under the fourth de- 
scending) and occasionally of the third 
over the fourth (ascending). This is 
done in the following way: Strike C with 
the fifth finger, bend it as far back as pos- 
sible and strike D flat with the fourth 
finger stretching it out as far as pos- 
sible. In this way you will be able to 
bind the two notes with this unusual fin- 
gering. Practice first slowly in quarter 


notes, as in la, then more quickly in 
bend the fourth 


and stretch the third. 


After that substitute the fingerings the 
fifth to the third, and the fourth to the 
third. In the first case bend the fifth and 
stretch out the third; in the second case, 


bend the fourth and stretch the third. 
Ex.2 
4 ’ 4 ‘ 
5 s 5 s 


A further step is taken by tying two 
white notes, first with the fifth and fourth, 
then with the fifth and third and last 
with the fourth and third. 


The bending of the fifth or fourth and 
the stretching ‘of the fourth or third must 
be here much more intensified as the two 
keys are a whole instead of a half tone 
apart. 

Attending difficulties will disappear with 
repeated efforts of bending and stretching 
if exercises along this line are practiced 
with the free hand before proceeding to 
the keyboard. . 

Try, for instance, with the free hand, 
to bend. the fifth finger alone and then the 


fourth alone while the other fingers re- 
main outstretched. 

The first group of exercises will enable 
the pianist to perform chromatic scales 


THEODORE KULLAK 


from a portrait owned by Commendatore 
Pirani 


with perfect legato, as in 4a, while the 
second group will enable him to play the 
legato diatonic scales, as in 4b. 
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A complete fingering of legato octave 
scales in all keys follows: 


Ex.7 
RH 
a, Sh.5 4 
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Lower notes with the thumb. 


G major, D major, A major, E major, with the 
same fingering as C major. ¥ 


F sharp major 


rE Se 


D flat major 
BA 


A flat major, E flat major, with the same fingering, 
B flat major 


‘ 5 3 PO, ee TY a 5 3 
ae 4 ye a) 


Left Hand 


C major 


These exercises prepare the student for 
the legato execution of the upper notes 
of the octaves. 

The lower notes must all, without ex- 
ception, be performed with the thumb. I 
said before that here only an approximate 
legato is obtainable, as, for instance, 


Still, it is marvelous how near one can 
approach the legato through a kind of 
crawling, creeping-like sneak from one 
note to the other. After a diligent prac- 
tice, the keenest ear can hardly detect the 
separation between the two notes. It is, 
of course, only an imitation but one which 
is decidedly deceiving. The “empty space” 
between the two notes can be reduced to a 
small fraction of a second. 

Consequently passages like the follow- 
ing 


are not so very difficult to perform. 


1 


w 


harp major 
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E flat major 


A step further in legato octaves will be 
taken by increasing the width of the inter- 
vals, that is, by performing broken chords 
in legato octaves: 


Ex.8 


332s 


Here the bending of the fifth and the 
stretching of the fourth (or third) require 
great flexibility and skill. 

(For the left hand the same exercises 
and the same remarks are to be understood 
i the reverse sense.) 

The student should not be discouraged, 
if, in the beginning, this fingering of le- 
gato octaves appears to him a hard nut to 
crack. Let him be assured that it is within 
the bounds of possibility. 

IT CAN BE DONE! 


° . 


Though I have spoken at length about 
the importance of Kullak as an authority 
in this special branch of piano technic, I 
should nat like to give the impression that 
he was circumscribed in the narrow boun- 
daries of an octave specialist. He was 
far more than that: a great artist in the 
broadest meaning of the word. Technic 
was to him only a means to the end. In 
his interpretation he was a true poet. 

Often I heard him contradict furiously 
those who belittled the piano as an instru- 
ment which could not sing and conse- 
quently was unable to compete with other 
instruments with a sustained tone, like 
violin, cello, flute or the human voice. 
“Give me a good trio (piano, violin and 
violoncello) composed of first-class play- 
ers,’ he used to say, “and you will see if 
the piano appears at a disadvantage when 
it comes to perform the same melody as 
intrusted to the violin and to the violon- 
cello. It is a real feast for me to let them 
feel like two cents the moment the piano 
takes possession of the theme.” , 

He was perfectly right. A full fledged 
pianist with a good piano under his fingers 
can take the prize from any other instru- 
mentalist, no matter whom. 

Theodor Kullak commanded the admi- 
ration of his greatest colleagues, such as 
Rubinstein or Bulow, and when they were 
in Berlin they never failed to call on Kul- 
lak. They used to perform for one an- 
other’s benefit. What a pity that this 
great artist was vexed by an uncontrollable 
stage fright. He began to play like a 
Jupiter Tonans, but soon lost control of 
himself; a kind of vertigo seized his 
brain; and he became almost paralyzed. 

Although this nervous condition did not 
allow him to appear in public he was one 
of the greatest pianists of our time. With 
his fleshy, supple, thoroughly trained fin- 
gers he was able to lure from the piano 
a singing tone of rare beauty, as well as 
powerful orchestral effects. Besides his 
octaves, his double notes, scales and ar- 
peggios were of faultless purity. His in- 
terpretation was full of dramatic contrasts 
and poesy. Indeed, he was master: of the 
whole classical repertoire. 


“To have crept into the hearts of mil- 
lions, added to their joys, and solaced 
their sorrows, ts surely.a nobler record 
than to have been the idol of a clique, 
or the pet of pedagogues.’—FRANCESCO 
BERGER (writing of Weber). 


When to Practice Each Hand 
Alone 


By May Hamilton Helm 


THERE are two good reasons for prac- 
ticing each hand alone: First, to master 
fingering unusually hard-in either part; 
second, to bring out a melody that is not 
clear to the student. 

But in sight-reading it is almost a waste 
of time to play each hand separately. Since 
the two must play together eventually, 
why not employ them so from the start? 
Of course, only the simplest pieces should 
be chosen to begin, then those gradually 
increasing in difficulty. Skill in reading at 
sight is thus acquired by degrees and both 
hands trained to function simultaneously 
in the process of sight reading. 
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Practice Audiences © 


By June A. MacLennan 


Usine the imagination to make the au- 
dience become a minus quantity is the 
usual solace of amateur performers. But 
the elimination of nervousness should be- 
gin when the pupil practices in private. 
If he pretends he has an audience of great 
musicians he will strive for exactness, 
effective touch, correct pedaling and, fi- 
nally, a colorful interpretation of the com- 
poser’s ideas. 

Peopling a private studio with great 
masters and striving to interpret correctly 
is a real public trial to accustom the 
player to an audience. He will not then 
be confused by the reality. This is of 
far more value than pretending he is 
alone during a public performance. 
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Good Equipment Necessary for Good Instruction 


By John Duddy 


OnE or the foremost things conducive to 
the training of students is the equipment 
of the instructor. Let us touch briefly 
upon the following five subjects: 

1. Location: The requirement for a good 
studio is that it be in a good residential 
location, in the heart of the business district 
or other place easily accessible from any 
point. Students are not slow to criticize 
nor the public to find fault if the studio 
surroundings are unlovely. Regardless of 
his ability to teach, ten chances to one the 
instructor’s list of clients will be small. 

2. Light: Plenty of good daylight and 
air is in itself a wonderful “pep” producing 
agency. The room, if not well lighted and 
ventilated, produces a stupor or laziness 
which takes all interest from the lesson. 

3. Heating: The temperature should 
average about sixty-eight degrees. This 
removes all traces of mustiness and chases 
cobwebs from the brain. In the winter 
months a small gas heater, if no other is 
available, would suffice to take off the chill. 
If the room be too warm, the instruction is 
lost sight of through inattention. 

4. Isolation: The studio should be in 
some place shut off from distracting noises. 
Privacy alone helps gain the confidence of 
the student and self-consciousness is lost, 
much to the teacher’s and his pupil’s ad- 
vantage. 


5. Furnishings: Several easy chairs, a 
desk, a bookcase for your reference books 
and library, an alphabetical music filing 
case and numerous small lamps of various 
delicate pastel shades—these, plus your in- 
strument, lend a distinctive atmosphere to 
the studio. Useful things, such as the 
telephone, the typewriter, musicians’ pic- 
tures and musical magazines, all aid in 
forming a well-equipped studio. Go to a 
dingy studio—one which never sees a dust- 
cloth from one year to another—and you 
will find work that fails to carry the mes- 
sage which teachers of music are privileged 
to impart. 

It is far more difficult to keep pupils in 
the proper spirit for music than it is merely 
to gain their patronage. These points, care- 
fully considered and acted upon, will go 
far toward maintaining the required stand- 
ard of excellency. 


Schubert the Modernist 


Schubert’s works were considered so 
modernistic that when, in 1844, sixteen 
years after the death of the composer, his 
admirer Felix Mendelssohn, tried to pro- 
duce Schubert’s “Symphony in C” in Lon- 
don, he met with so much opposition from 
the orchestra that he was obliged to sub- 
stitute his own work “Ruy Blas.” 
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The Young Student’s 
Measure 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Tue young child should know that: 
1, Every measure contains at least one 
strong accent. 


2. Accent is special emphasis given to a 


tone. 

3. There are two kinds of accent, meas- 
ure and melodic. 

4, Measure accent comes at regular in- 
tervals. 


5. Melodic accent may be used whenever — 


the composer wishes a certain tone 
emphasized to bring out the melody. 

6. Measure accent is divided into two 
groups, primary and secondary. 

7. Primary is the stronger accent and al- 
ways appears on count “one.” 

8. Secondary is the less strong accent. 
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9. Secondary accent does not appear in 
3/4 measure. 
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eCount 1 2 3 
10. Sforzando, or Sfz, as it generally ap- 
pears on the printed page, calls for 
an extremely strong accent to be im- 
mediately followed by piano, the lat- 
ter word meaning to play (or sing) 
softly. 


Relative Minors 


By Dorothy Bushell 


.Ir 1s important that the student should 
be able to distinguish readily minor from 
major chords. Before attempting to play 
a minor scale, or to describe it to the stu- 
dent, the writer’s method is to sit at the 
piano (taking C major, for example), 
strike the tonic chord, C E G, several 
times, and follow it by the playing of the 
complete scale. 

After describing these as the “happy” 
scale and chord, and while the pupil’s ear 
is still expecting the major chord, a sud- 
den transition is made to the relative 
tonic minor chord. This is described as 
the “sad” chord. This process is repeated 
with all the tones of the C major scale 
so that the pupil cannot fail to distinguish 


between the “sad” and the “happy” 
chords. This in itself is valuable ear 
training. 


Another difficulty in teaching young 
pupils is the definition of the term “rela- 
tive minor.” 

A short time ago the writer used the 
following method with a small, intelligent 
boy about to begin his “minors.” 

“All the major scales have relative mi- 
nors living two doors below them. For in- 
stance, C major has a cousin living two 
doors below him called A minor. Their 
respective key signatures are the same 
because of the ‘relationship’ which exists 
between them. C major’s house is neces- 
sarily above that of his cousin, A minor, 
because the term ‘minor’ actually means 
lower or subordinate. Thus the minor 
cousins always live below their majors: 
D major’s relative is named B minor, and 
so on.” 

The child grasped the idea immediately, 
and was able to trace the relative minor 
from the tonic of every major scale in- 
dicated on the key-board. 

When teaching the minor scales it is 
very important to point out clearly the 
position of thé tétrachords and where the 
semitones occur in both melodic and har- 
monic forms of the minor scales. 
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HIS SONATA, by its rather vague 
[ sub-title, “In the style of a Fan- 
tasy,” would seem to imply that it 
is somewhat rambling and incoherent in 
plan. Such was doubtless the composer’s 
intention, but at the period when he wrote 
it he had not discovered how to write 
rhapsodically. His composition persists 
in presenting itself in watertight compart- 
ments, and it is in vain that he writes 
“attacca’ at the end of each movement 
(meaning “follow on”) when he contra- 
dicts himself perpetually by making an 
emphatic cadence with a pause after it. 
The first movement, at any rate, is an in- 
genious attempt to get away from the dis- 
continuity of a theme and variations by the 
agreeable expedient of breaking out into 
an Andante and a Scherzo, yet relapsing 
into his variations again and again. This 
would make an excellent piece to play by 
itself, and the reason why it is not done 
can only be a disinclination to expose Bee- 
thoven’s failure of plan. 
_ The variation movement (not so en- 
titled) has an exceedingly simple subject, 
the rendering of which hardly needs ex- 
planation. The melody must stand out 
well, the lower parts, especially in the right 
hand, being kept very subdued. It is im- 
perative to observe all the repeats, which 
are only made to save printing expenses. 
After the the first three sections they are 
written out at length. Observe how nat- 
urally the little episodic Andante thrusts 
itself in. Here the under parts must be 
even more restrained. How tiresome it is 
that the tenth measure is beyond the 
Stretch of most right hands! It does so 
spoil the music to spread the chord. The 
only alternative is to let the left hand 
come to your assistance, thus: 


1 
Ba. ee 
For small hands. 


which helps to keep the melody smooth 
also. You could not be so unmusical—so 
heartless—as to omit this repeat. Why, 
it would be cutting a tune in half! 

I must remind you that every time the 
chord at measure 7 recurs the right hand 
must realize that the sf applies only to 
the top note 


and everything below must only be a light 
support. (See my remarks on Sonata 
No. 8.) 

With startling suddenness a Scherzo in 
C major bursts in upon our tranquility. 
Now is the time to show what your fingers 
can do. It is some relief, I find, to let the 
left hand help the right hand in two 
places, measures 43 and 51. 


Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas 


and How to Play The 


By PROFESSOR FREDERIC CORDER 
of the Royal Academy of Music of London, England 


Each Article in This Series is Independent of the Foregoing 


Articles. 


This is Part VI. 


Sonata No. 13 (Sonata quasi una Fantasia) Op. 27, No. 1, 
in E Flat 


Also the chord at 62 needs a “breath- 
pause,” or momentary break for the sake 
of the sf and for the assistance it lends. 

Now the Andante, undisturbed by this 
boisterous interlude, resumes its placid 


course. Takei extra care to keep the mel- 


ody dolce when it comes in the left hand 
and avoid hurrying the coda (79-86) ‘i 


which, on the contrary, wants to be ca- 
lando. 

On the modern piano the last measure 
sounds somewhat thin, though some people 
may believe this to be the composer’s in- 
tention. I think it sounds better filled out 
thus: 


at least add the low E flat, which Bee- 
thoven would no doubt have done if he 
could. 

Now comes the real Scherzo, and it will 
tax your powers of skipping to the ut- 
most; so do not be beguiled into playing it 
too fast. Also you will find it worth while 
to take a blue pencil and tick off the 
measures in twos, beginning with the sec- 
ond bar-line; otherwise you run a great 
risk of losing your way in the rhythm, es- 
pecially at 78. On no account omit any 
of the repeats. From 70 to 76 there comes 
a very important crescendo, culminating in 
a sudden #, the first time, and a momen- 
tary f the second. This is rather a trap 
for the hasty player. 

When the Scherzo resumes, with a syn- 
copation between the hands, you will real- 
ize the value of my warning against going 
too fast. The skips are now more trying 
than ever, especially in the short coda 
(138). Lean as far over to the right as 
you can for these four measures, and, of 
course, take the left hand right to the bot- 
tom C of the piano. It was very sad for 
Beethoven to have to turn back for the 
last three notes. This repeat of the 
Scherzo is made much harder by the right 
hand being Jegato against the left hand 
staccato, causing the latter double the 
amount of exertion to that of the former. 
The beautiful Adagio which follows is alli 
too short and not so easy as it appears. 


In'the 6th measure there is a trill that, 


is apt to cause trouble, The melody be- 
ing in octaves, it is hard enough to play 
the trill as a five, or even four-note turn, 
but if the left hand reaches up and plays 
the second sixteenth-note the right hand 
can easily play a six-note trill. But in 


that case there is really no reason why the 
left hand should not play a trill also, thus: 


A 
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for if you get more notes into it, being 
so low down in the piano, it will sound an 
indistinct muddle. After the first eight 
measures I advise you to play the next 
sixteen with the thumb of the left hand, 
always on Bb, turning the forefinger over 
on middle C when required. At 25 don’t 
get flustered by the skips for the two 
hands. Keep them parallel and make up 
for lack of speed by the changes from 
f to p. If you try to hide the break by 
the use of the pedal, use it very neatly and 
momentarily. These done, comes a curious 
passage of broken sixths for the right 
hand and for the left hand. 

Raise the left above the right, holding 
the wrist high, while the right hand 
keeps close to the keys. At 48 it is 
more comfortable to avoid the entangle- ° 


“ment of hands by letting the right hand 


assist the left by playing both notes on the 
first of the measure for five measures, 
thus: 


= 


Of course, one does not usually double 
a trill, but this one presents so slight a dif- 
ficulty that it seems a pity to mutilate the 
passage for nothing. Only play the trills 
very lightly. At 17 keep all the under 
parts very subdued and try your best to 
make the trill in 18 not seem a struggle. 
Whatever way you elect to play the trill 
in 6, the two trills in 22 and 23 must be 
played similarly. In this way they will 
go: 


In the next measure make a rallentando 
on the first four eighth-notes so as to be 
in keeping with two which follow. The 
fifth cannot be played legato, as it would 
get in the way of the right hand; but a 
momentary touch of the pedal will conceal 


the break. In 25 is a downward trill on 
Ab, which had to be written in full, as 
there is no recognized sign for this orna- 
ment. This is followed by a normal trill 
on the same note, beginning on Bb and 
ending with a cadenza, which starts at 
the same speed, but slackens till the last 
three notes are at the pace of quarters. 
The inexperienced always try to play such 
passages as they appear on paper, chang- 
ing suddenly from quite quick to quite 
slow. There is no way of making clear 
to the eye the gradual slackening which is 
a common feature of ornamental passages, 
so composers usually write as Beethoven 
has here done. 

For once two movements are really 
linked together. Now, for goodness sake, 
do not be misled into starting this Allegro 
too fast. There are some troublesome bits 
of fingering in it. The trill in the second 
measure will probably have to be reduced 
to 


This is*the best way to avoid confusion 
in what is otherwise a dangerous passage. 
The right hand octaves which follow are 
kept steady by the left hand sixteenth- 
notes; but from 71 onwards mind that you 
mark the first of each measure, the rhythm 


being awkward to hold in mind. At 74, if 
you can possibly reach it, keep to the left- 
hand fingering which I hope you will have 
been using in the left hand for some five 
measures—2Z, 1, 2, 1,—if you play all the 
middle notes with the thumb it tends to 
confusion. At least be sure to use this 
fingering in measures 76 to 78. 

The next portion is pure repetition; 
only mark the turning point at 104, where 
you are shunted into the key of G-flat. 
Bear that change of key in mind and the 
numerous accidentals will give you no 
trouble at all, the visits to Eb minor and 
Bb minor being quite obvious. Next we 
have a comparatively simple modification 
of the broken-sixth passage which was so 
troublesome a while ago, and this leads us 
back, with the favorite effect of a cres- 
cendo cut off at its climax, to the third 
appearance of the principal theme. Recog- 
nizing that the movement is in Rondo 
form, we expect, and get, all the first 
portion of the music repeated. All we 
have to look out for is the alteration 
which shall enable the former “pedal pas- 
sage” (36-54) to reappear in Eb instead 
of Bb. This takes place on the last 
eighth-note of 195, and it is the few meas- 
ures here that you have to watch out for. 
The “pedal-passage’ now comes on Bb, 
slightly modified. The change of key ren- 
ders it necessary to change the position of 
the hands at 216, as before we did at 44, 
and to take two notes with the right hand 
on the first of measures 216 to 220. 

Do not fail to notice how Beethoven 
was compelled to weaken his climax by 
stopping the upward scale in the middle 
of 253. Of course, it should have gone 
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The Adagio is then repeated in a neatly 
abbreviated form. kook out for the two 
trills, the fifst accenting A4 and the sec- 
ond C. Alse the cadenza slackening down 
from sixteenth-notes to quarters. Lastly, 
beware of starting the final Presto too 
fast, or you will render the sixteenth- 
notes impossible. To find the pace play 
measures 278 to 283 as fast as you can 
with safety, following them immediately 
by measures 266 to 269, counting the time. 
Nothing gives you away more than to 
start Presto and then have to pull back 
ignominiously. 

To be able to play this Sonata well 
marks a very definite stage in the progress 
of a player. You need to remember all 
the devices for circumventing the many 
unkind difficulties the composer ha's placed 
in your way, for they all recur in the 
more advanced works yet to come. As 
your powers of sight-reading increase you 
will, I hope, perceive that injudicious no- 
tation is a very formidable stumbling- 
block, and one that can be finally sur- 
mounted by a little thought. I consider 
that the music of Beethoven is so valuable 
a factor in the education of a pianist just 
because of that fact—you have to trans- 
late the method of speech so frequently 


without altering the speech itself; you 
have to translate music written in two 


staves—treble and bass—into the idiom of 
one hand possessed of ten fingers and un- 
limited stretch. 


Sonata No. 10 in G-Major Op. 14, No. 2 


HIS IS A Sonata one cannot afford 
to pass over. Though less robust in 
the musical contents than some,-it affords 
excellent practice in unusual rhythms, es- 
pecially for the less advanced student. 
The very opening measures force you to 
feel your time, so unusually distributed 
are the accents. It could certainly have 
been given more appeal to the eye had the 
notation been thus: 


Ex.10 


Its not so difficult to play 10 proper time. 
4, — 


for the inexperienced or thoughtless 
player seeing a group of notes always in- 
stinctively accents the first of the group. 
The dotted eighth-note, too, breaks the 
rule that bids us not express by a dot the 
extension of a sound over the strong heat 
of a measure. In any case, a note is 
easier to read than a dot. Until you have 
become familiar with the music it will be 
better to count “one, two, three, four” 
eighth-notes to every measure. The trill 
at the end of 9 begins as usual with its 
upper note, and consists of six little notes. 
By the time you reach 20 the left hand 
will have become so accustomed to the 
groups of four that it should find little 
or no trouble in fitting them against the 
triplets of the right hand. The fingering 
for the right hand at 6 to 12 is best taken 


5 4 : ; 
3 2 throughout—that is, using no thumb 


at all. On no account let either finger 
play two consecutive notes; if you do, 
away goes your slur. In 33 is a good test 
of your ability: the upper notes form 
the melody, but, as they are played with 
weaker fingers than the lower notes, they 
are apt to get overpowered. If they do, 
stop and gravely box your own ears, not 
hard, but just enough to punish yourself 
for not listening, but trusting to your fin- 
gers that have no Sense. 

At 47 the music is marked dolce. That 
really describes more the character of. it 
than the method of playing. Of course, 
the melody in thirds must stand out (Bee- 
thoven forgot to write eighth-note tails 
in the first measure) and the middle A’s 


can be played (very delicately) with 
whichever thumb finds it most, convenient. 
At 58 the middle part must die down to 
a mere murmur, the top melody becoming 
more and more insistent. 


Interesting Development 

HE DEVELOPMENT is very in- 

teresting. At.70 the two hands echo 
one another—what is called Canon—and 
then revert to the melody in thirds of the 
second subject (fingered as before) and 
then the left hand takes over the main 
interest for no less than seventeen meas- 
ures, working away at the first subject, 
varied by scale passages, while the right 
hand maintains an unobtrusive accompani- 
ment of easy triplets. They are purposely 
kept easy and unobtrusive so as nof to in- 
terfere with the left hand. This affords 
a capital practice in two against three and 
independence of the hands. Presently 
(107) the right hand has it made up to 
him by some brilliant runs, well supported 
by a smooth quiet part below. Then more 
two against three, the hands changing over 
their duty and a “climbing down the lad- 
der” passage for the right hand (finger 
this 2, 4—2, 4 throughout) leads us back 
home. There is nothing fresh in the re- 
capitulation, but you need to make a very, 
nice diminuendo in the final measures, 
which otherwise will sound poor. 

The slow movement is.an air with vari- 
ations, though not so entitled: It is one 
of the easiest movements, technically, in 
all the Sonata, so you can devote all your 
powers to accent and phrasing. 

As to the time, now. It is customary 
in our day to consider the final strong ac- 
cent of a cadence as falling on the first 
of a measure. It is a convention not with- 
out its exceptions, and ini Beethoven’s time 
it had not been made into a definite rule, 
or he would have begun on a half meas- 
ure. But what makes him mark so obvi- 


ously four-in-a-measure movement & 


Of course, four is always 2 x 2, but when 
the pace is Andante, what is gained by 
desiring one to count impossibly slow half- 
notes? Fancy the 17th and 18th meas- 
ures regarded from that point of -view! 
But it doesn’t matter; one would count 
four in a measure, anyhow. 


A Two-Fold Task 
HEN IN THE first variation (21) 
the melody is taken in the middle 
octave by the left hand you must remem- 


ber what I told you about the second sub- 


ject of the slow movement of the Eb 
Sonata (Op. 7). The left hand has a 
two-fold task, to play a middle voice Can- 
tabile and to play a smooth bass, both be- 
ing Legato. To effect this he has to slide 
and creep and make his thumb perform 
acrobatic feats. Practice the left hand 
alone; you will see. In the second varia- 
tion (43) the upper notes of the left hand 
must seem as though played by the right 
hand, forming part of his chords, so try 
to make them sound as though they had 
no connection with the bass notes. The 
same in the second half of the variation 
where they grow into big chords. There 
are four measures of joining, leading into 
the last variation. Note that they are all 
diminuendo, but they begin p and diminish 
to pp. 

This last variation is not easy to pick 
out the kernel of. The theme is hidden 
away in the midst of an accompaniment 
figure in the right hand; so don’t jump 
at the idea that the left- hand part is the 
most important. It would have been much 
clearer written thus: 


Ex.i1 


“when it can be’ done quite easily. 


- 


Once you catch the idea it is simple 
enough. 

By this time I hope you know better 
than to play C4 for the last note of 71. 
That is all I have to say about this pretty 
movement, except that I rather yearn for 
an E to resolve the F upon in the middle 
of 86. Get the final measures as delicate 
as you can and startle everybody with a 
“hang” at the end. 

The last movement is headed “Scherzo,” 
which means a joke. This implies that its 
character is wayward and humorous. You 
will find the time very “catchy,” and the 
best way is to begin by playing measures 
24 to 26 three or four times over, counting 
“one, two, three’ in a measure. Then see 
if you can follow it by the opening, the 
difficulty of which lies in the “‘cross-ac- 
cent.” You must feel where the one the 
two and the three come-in each of the 
first two measures. 

When you have conquered; this difficulty 
1 should advise you to evade Beethoven's 
unkind joke in 10 by marking the chord 
on the first of the measure with an R, and 
the high» C with an L. The same two 
measures later: The exaggerated skips 
were his idea of fun, but I cannot see the 
humor of doing a thing with difficulty 
The 
needless trouble to which he puts you is 
even more obvious at 66-68, where you 
need to mark the skips L, R. Put a slight 
accent on the first of 65-7-9 and 71 to see 
that you don’t lose the time. 


A Subdued Left Hand 


HE MIDDLE SUBJECT, which 
starts at 73, requires you to subdue 
the left hand accompaniment very much. 
The \sixteenth-notes, figure has no particu- 
lar interest and the bass 77-9 can then 
stand out slightly, without overpowering 
the melody. This flows easily along, the 
pace having. insensibly slackened, till at 
124 you feel quite staggered by the return 
of the first subject. Begin counting your 
time at 123 to avoid being put out by the 
cross rhythm. 
I may tell you that this cross rhythm, 


THE RTUDE 


which cunningly makes two measures of 
three time into three little bits of two, is” 


a standing feature in the Boheftian dafice © 


called a Furiant, which you meet with fre- 


quently in the music of Dvorak and Sme- | 
If you will step to the music of — 
Beethoven’s subject you will feel how pro- 
voking it is to have the accent driven from — 
From this de- 
trois temps, 
now forgotten, but certain to be revived 


tana. 


one foot to the other. 
scended the delightinl Valse a 


some day. 


Well, on we go with our recapitulation — 


until at 185 you find a cadence which is 
very difficult to play up to time. 


lows, and in which the triplets will fairly 
have to gallop. It is fortunate that 7 
are so easy during the last page, for the 
right hand has got some terrible skips 
here. Don’t let the left hand hustle him, 


and don’t dash at the skips, whatever you 


do. When we reach 237 you find out that 
you have all along been misreading the — 


first subject, in spite of my kind advice to. 
prepare yourself by playing 24 to 26 first. 


Now that you have reached the end, try 


the beginning again immediately, and it 
will feel far too slow. That shows that 
you played it far too fast, because there 
was no left-hand part to check you. 


Moral: Count your time. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s 
Article 


1. What ingenious effort docs Beethoven 


make in the first slow movement of his 
Op. 27, No. 1? 


2. What particular limitation of the piano 


of his day did Beethoven have to take into 
account in his compositions? 

3. What characteristic of Beethoven's 
music makes it of particle educational 
value? 


4. For what special vechmeaa jrobine 


does Op. 14, No. 2 afford siudy? 

5. What rule as to final strong accents 
has been established since Beethoven's 
time? 


Musical Postcards 


By G. Henry 


Tue development and control of - the 
imagination in any form of art is a factor 
irretrievably wedded to all that is creative, 


interpretative, and expressive in that art. 


This is a fact that none will dispute. Yet, 
in the world of music, however blandly 
we accept the principles that govern the 
use of the imagination; as musicians, and 
more especially as teachers of music, we 
are inclined to neglect the practical ur- 
gency of this indispensable feature. As a 
consequence we find that the individual 
imagination is allowed to languish. 

It will also be recognized that a practice 
of the art of improvisation is highly con- 
ducive to a development of the imagina- 
tive faculties; and it seems a pity that this 
form of musical self-expression is so 
much neglected. It is an index of good 
musicianship; and, besides, it is really fine 
fun! I seek, then, to ‘employ improvisa- 
tion for developing the pupil’s fancy. 

I have for some years made use of a 
plan of improvisation, which has proven 
a real stimulant. One of my earlier pupils 
called it “Musical Postcards ;” and, apt 


ScHupertT was 50 prolific that some- 
times he did not recognize his own works. 
It is said that once, when he heard a singer 
present one of his songs, he exclaimed, 
“That is a very good song. Who wrote 
£2” 


Schubertiana 


or not, the name has stood. In brief, he 
is the idea. ; 

I ask the student to play, in a phrase or 
‘two, his impression of a particular event, 
place, character, or quality. So wide is 
the choice of subject, matter that the 
need be no’ difficulty. in drawing out th 
most of which the pupil is capable. “ 
Sleigh Ride,’ “A Fair at Stamboul,” “T 
Oasis? 


races of mankind, a desire for broader 
knowledge is instilled. A pupil, playing 
few measures to express “San Francis 
Chinatown,” at first gives nothing but 
incoherent jumble of sound; but a 
dropped concerning the peculiarities 
the Chinese scale brings him, after 


ments may be performed by this 
and with a little cleverness the 


Schubert worshipped at the shrines | 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. He is : 
to have known comparatively little of Bz 
and did not really discover the — exte 
of Handel's work until shortly befoi 
death, 4 


I will 
concede a slight—but very slight—pulling — 
back, for the relief of the Coda which fol- 


j 
4 


may be selected. By treating dif- 
ferent places of the earth and different 


M4 


: 


‘THE ETUDE 


4 XO NONE OF the musical immor- 
: tals was it given to travel through 
life with the pomp and circum- 
stance which attended the career of Han- 
del. There have been great composers 
whose personal idiosyncrasies have been 
more remarkable than his. There have 
been some who suffered more romantically, 
and others who died more pathetically ; 
but it is difficult to call to mind any master 
‘who made so powerful an appeal to the 
imagination as did he who trod upon 
princes, fought life as well as death, and 
came out victorious at the end. John 
F. Runciman, who wrote pungently about 
music for the London Saturday Review, 
once referred to Handel as “by far the 
most superb personage one meets in the 
history of music.” No description could 
‘be more apt than that. 
If, as Quintus Cicero wrote, the counte- 
mance is the index of the mind, a study of 
Handel’s portraits would be of considerable 
assistance in making some estimate of his 
character. It is remarkable, however, how 
great is the variation in the master’s phy- 
siognomy, as it was painted by his contem- 
poraries. Sir John Hawkins, who knew 
Handel, made mention of the fact that 
“few pictures of him are to any extent 
tolerable likenesses.” There are innum- 
erable busts and portraits, but many of 
them might be—so far as their dissimil- 
arity is concerned—of entirely different 
people. Thomas Hudson who painted 
Handel frequently would seem to have 
‘been more successful than many of his 
Portrait-painting colleagues in putting on 
canvas some of the characteristics which 
we know the composer of “Messiah” pos- 
sessed. One delineation in particular—an 
engraving made from one of Hudson’s 
portraits—seem to reflect the real Handel. 
It is a picture showing the master seated, 
his figure very plump, the right arm posed 
im a rather aggressive fashion on the thigh, 
the left hand holding a piece of music and 
@ expression of countenance discover- 
ng that combination of dominance, cock- 
Sureness, sly humor and irascibility which 
made Handel who he was. 


GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL, 
by Mercier 


Character Study of George Frederic 


Handel - 


Third in a Remarkable Series of Biographical Articles 


By the Eminent Composer-Critic 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


Fat and Bow-legged 

HERE CAN BE no doubt that to 

the outer eye Handel was no elegant 
spectacle. He was extremely fat and, hav- 
ing bowed legs, waddled as he walked. 
Both his face and his hands were heavy 
with fat; and, when he played the organ 
or the harpsichord, it was difficult, Charles 
Burney said, to make out the fingers or to 
distinguish the movement of them. It must 
have been an impressive as well as a di- 
verting spectacle when Handel walked 
down the street. His gait suggested the 
rolling of a vessel in a heavy sea; and 
as he walked he also talked. 

This habit of conversing with himself 
grew upon Handel with advancing ‘years; 
and, as he used his voice with the energy 
with which he used every other faculty, 
his opinions of men and things were of- 
fered to the world with distinct and rather 
embarrassing freedom. Moreover, his con- 
versation, either with himself or with his 
friends, was strange and peculiar; for, 
although he lived in England for so many 
years, Handel was never able to master 
the intricacies of its language. His speech, 
therefore, was made up of very broken 
English mixed with frequent recourse to 
French, German and Italian. The age in 
which he lived, not having been one dis- 
tinguished for its refinements, Handel col- 
ored his verbal intercourse with friends 
and acquaintances with the copious impre- 
cations which passed in society for 
strength and picturesqueness of utterance. 

Handel was what most abnormally fat 
people are not—he was extraordinarily 
energetic. If he had achieved nothing else 
but the composition of his music—there are 
one hundred thick volumes of it that have 
been published by the German Handel So- 
ciety—he would have done as much as 
two average composers. But he managed 
opera houses and opera companies, trav- 
elling all over Europe to obtain artists 
for them; and for many years he fought 
innumerable enemies in the British aris- 
tocracy, never admitting defeat, becoming 
bankrupt twice, twice paying his debts in 
full and finally leaving a fortune of $250,- 
000 when he died. 


Driving Energy 

O THOSE who would emulate his 

fame, Handel left an example of 
driving energy that has rarely been ap- 
proached. Yet this example is a warning, 
too. To achieve what he achieved meant 
unceasing toil; it meant the deprivation of 
exercise, diversion, even sleep. His notes 
were driven on to the pages of his score 
all day, late at night and often when the 
dawn made the candle at Handel’s side 
look wan and pale. Nature may have 
taken her time in calling Handel to ac- 
count for the infraction of her laws, but 
she made reprisals. 

The history of Handel’s health has its 
bearing upon his character. Diagnosis as 
a science was in its swaddling clothes in 
the eighteenth century. The medical prac- 
titioner knew as little about drugs as he 
did about diseases, so that generally his 
ministrations were even more dangerous 
than the malady which he undertook to 
cure. When some time about 1735 Handel 


called in his physician to explain various 
aches and pains that were tormenting him, 
the man of science, having drawn off some 
blood from the corpulent person of the 
great composer, with the lancet which he 
kept in his pocket with his snuff and 
handkerchief, gravely pronounced the case 
to be rheumatism. It was an awkward 
time in which to be sick, fgr Handel had 
an opera house on his hands and a com- 
pany in it for which he had to write operas 
as well as to attend to its managing. 
Moreover, he had been putting up a terrific 
fight against his rivals who were doing 
their best to ruin him. Perhaps the com- 
poser knew better than his doctor that 
what he needed most was rest. His right 
side was so racked with pain that to play 
on the organ or the harpsichord was 
agony for him. He was beginning to suf- 
fer from sleeplessness and worry. It was 
high time to do something for the “rheu- 
matism,” and the composer betook himself 
to one of the watering-places which were 
fashionable in England at that time. 


A Killing Pace 

SHORT PERIOD of rest and relax- 

ation set up the great man and he 
went back to London more filled than 
ever with the fever and fury of fight. 
But soon nature began again with her re- 
minders that the wages of intemperance— 
the intemperance of overwork and lack of 
sleep—were about to fall due again. The 
pain came back, but paralysis came with 
it. There were disquieting mental symp- 
toms, too. In 1737 Handel’s friends were 
convinced that he had permanently lost 
his reason. A visit to Tunbridge Wells 
could scarcely be expected to accomplish 
much for so desperate a case. The doctors 
advised Aix-la-Chapelle and their patient 
accepted their counsel. Astonishing to 
relate, either the waters or the rest or both, 
cured him. 

For a period all was well, but Handel 
still continued drawing drafts upon his 
constitution which eventually he would 
have to meet. In 1751 he was forced to 
return to Aix; the brain symptoms were 
manifesting themselves again; his general 
health was undermined and, after his re- 
turn to England, a greater calamity than 
any he had known disclosed itself. For 
toward the end of the year Handel found 
that his eyesight was failing. This time 
he hastened to Cheltenlam to drink the 
waters; but what could Cheltenham wa- 
ters do for a man in Handel’s state? He 
betook himself to Mr. Samuel Sharp, the 
principal oculist at Guy’s Hospital, and the 
verdict of that authority must have struck 
the master’s heart with a chill like that of 
death. It was gutta serena—blindness. 
Even this affliction did not Irill Handel’s 
indomitak!> <jirit. He was warking on his 
oratorio “jephtha” when his sight began to 
fail and he still continued warking on it, 
noting on his manuscript from. day to day 
the inexorable descent into the: utter dark- 
ness which finally overwhelmed him. 


Handel’s Irritability 
| Sy IS SCARCELY surprising that a 
man who so consistently mvertasxed his 
nervous vitality as Handel did, should 


The two illustrations on this page by great contemporary artists are far more accurate, 
than the customary pictures of Handel F ‘* 
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have possessed a temper which was the 
reverse of equable. His fits of. rage were 
terrible to observe. Not the presence of 
royalty itself would restrain the violence 
of Handel’s language’ or actions when 
anger boiled within his soul. Many of the 
rehearsals for his oratorios were held at 
Carlton House, the residence of the Prince 
of Wales, and woe to any aristocratic 
listener who interrupted the proceedings 
with audible conversation. And the mas- 
ter was even more formidable in his own 
theater. The singers went in terror of 
him and the members of the orchestra 
shivered in their seats when Handel’s face 
Even in his normal 
Burney 
once remarked upon the extraordinary ef- 


bespoke displeasure. 
condition Handel inspired awe. 


fect produced upon the choir when, at the 
end of an aria, the composer would shout 
Chorus! in a terrible voice. 

Even in his moments of irritation Han- 
del was not deserted by that sense of 
humor which so often saved him from 
utter dejection when things were going 
Most of his 
people who annoyed him are fairly well 
known; but some of them are worth 
quoting if only to demonstrate that his 
bark was often worse than his bite. 


badly with him. retorts to 


When, during a rehearsal of ‘“Ottone,” 
Francesca Cuzzoni peremptorily refused to 
sing the air, Falsa 1mmagine, Handel, who 
already at the beginning of the proceedings 
had said to her in French, “Madame, I 
well know that you are a very devil, but I 
will show you that I am Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils,’ caught hold of her by 
the waist and proceeded in ‘the direction 
of the window with the apparent intention 
of dropping her out of it. Cuzzoni de- 
cided, however, before they reached it, that 
she had met her match, and she consented 
to sing. 

Nor was the master’s answer to the Rey. 
Thomas Morell less incisive when, having 
provided Handel with none too good a text 
for the oratorio “Judas Maccabeus,” the 
former took it upon himself to criticize 
adversely some of the composer's music. 
“You teach me musick, sir!” screamed 
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Handel, his huge frame quivering with 
rage. “Mine musick ist good: musick. It 
ist your words dat are bad. Hear the 
passage again. .. . Now go you and make 
words to dat musick!” 

Sometimes the master’s retort wa. less 
indignant than contemptuous, ‘When one 
of his minor artists—an Englishman named 
Gordon—objected to Handel’s method of 
accompanying him, and declared that if it 
was not changed he would jump on the 
harpischord and smagh it, Handel coolly 
replied, “Let me know ven you do dat; 
for I am sure more beople vill come to see 
you jump dan hear you sing!” So, too, his 
reply to Dr. Maurice Greene, a composer 
whose fund of melody was very small, 
when the latter sent the master an anthem 
of his creation requesting Handel’s opinion 
of it. With a view to obtaining Handel’s 
commendation at first hand, Greene invited 
the great man to breakfast. Many topics 
were discussed, but Handel said nothing 
about the composition. _Greene’s patience 
at length was exhausted, and, unable any 
longer to conceal his eagerness, he blurted 
out, “Well, sir, but my anthem—what do 
you think of it?” “Oh, your antum; I did 
tink dat it wanted air!” “Air?” said 
Greene. “Yes, sir; and so I did hang it 
out of de window,” replied Handel. 


The Feminine Influence 


MONG THE galaxy of great com- 
posers, Handel was unique in having 
produced his masterpieces without the in- 
spiration provided by the fairer sex. Like 
him, both Beethoven and Schubert re- 
mained in single blessedness; but the music 
of the former was evoked by innumerable 
romances, and much of Schubert’s we know 
was inspired by Caroline Esterhazy. The 
one romantic episode in Handel’s life was 
connected with the great Italian, Vittoria 
Tesi, who is said to have met that genius 
when he sojourned as a young man in 
Florence and to have followed him all over 
Italy until he listened to her suit. Handel’s 
first biographer, Rev. John Mainwaring, 
hinted at this episode in his “Memoirs of 
the Life of the Late G. F. Handel,” pub- 
lished in 1760; and it was eagerly seized 
and enlarged upon by the biographers who 
came after. The simple matter of dates 
did not appear to have occurred to them. 
At the time of Handel’s residence in Italy, 
Vittoria Tesi was only seven years of age. 
There has been in existence another 
legend to the effect that Handel was once 
engaged to be married to one of his pupils, 
and that, stung by the declaration of her 
mother that she would never consent to 
the marriage of her daughter to a fiddler, 
he gave her up. It was not for lack of 
opportunity that Handel escaped the nets 
which the fashionable femininity of his day 
spread for him. Many women, filled with 
admiration for his genius and for his mas- 
terful character, would have fallen at his 
feet and have given him adoration; but, 
unromantic as this explanation of Handel’s 
frigidity may seem, the composer. of the 
“Messiah” was too hard pressed for time 
in which to accomplish all the work he 
had to do and his thoughts were too much 
engrossed with his own affairs to permit 
him to dally with fair women in scented 
boudoirs. 

The tenderness which was in his heart 
Handel poured out upon his mother, Doro- 
thea Handel, who lived so far away from 
him in Halle. “Only one woman ever influ- 
enced his life,” wrote Newman Flower, 
“ever put the meaning of womanhood into 
a soul that sang most sweetly of the femi- 
nine sex. Quaintly enough, his great un- 
derstanding of his mother came, not from 
her presence, her ready influence, but from 
her distance. She always seemed to reach 
out to him and.touch him, in Hamburg, in 
Italy, in Hanover, in London. When he 
was soaring or when in the grip of ad- 
versity, she was ever there.” 
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Handel’s Religion 


ECAUSE he wrote a large number of 

oratorios, Handel has always been 
considered—at least by his earlier biogra- 
phers—to have been devoted to religion. 
Without casting any reflection upon the 
master’s faith in God or upon his moral 
probity, it is necessary, in the interests. of 
accuracy, to state that his oratorios came 
into existence because he needed money. 
Opera had failed and Handel’s sagacity 
told him that a different form of enter- 
tainment might intrigue the town. 
the oratorio “Esther” came into existence 
and was produced in 1732 at the King’s 
Theater. The work was a modification of 
an earlier piece, but London went wild 
over it, in spite of the storms that swirled 
in the pulpits of the churches because 
Handel had put a Bible story on the stage. 
“Esther” was the beginning of Handel’s 
triumphs in that form; it was also the 
beginning of that success which enabled 
him to leave a fortune when he died. 

The matter of otatorio has, therefore, 
only a modified bearing upon the matter 
of Handel’s piety. Sir John Hawkins said 
that the composer often spoke to him of 
his good fortune in having taken up his 
abode in a country where no one suffered 
any molestation or inconvenience on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. “This does 
not sound like the utterance of a very 
ardent Christian,” wrote R. A. Streatfeild 
in his valuable study of Handel, “and there 
is something suspicious, too, about the 
sacred rapture with which the venerable 
Hawkins recorded the fact that during the 
last two or three years of his life Handel 
attended divine service at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square.” 

But while it would seem to be true that 
Handel rarely went to church during the 
greater part of his life, he was really 
religious at heart, and while, indeed, he 
wrote oratorios for business reasons, he 
hoped to bring to the people who listened 
to them something of the faith in the 
power and goodness of God which he him- 
self had felt. It was after the first per- 
formance of “Messiah” in London that 
Handel said to Lord Kinnoul, who had 
complimented him upon the noble enter- 
tainment he had given to the town, “I 
should be sorry, my lord, if I only enter- 
tained it; I wished to make it better.” 


His Benevolences 


ERHAPS the most practical proof of 

Handel’s moral feeling consisted in his 
devotion to the cause of the poor and the 
unfortunate. This was shown in the count- 
less benefactions which he made to indi- 
viduals—like the widow of his old teacher, 
Lachow, many of the artists who had sung 
his works, and his secretary, Christopher 
Smith—but particularly in those which he 
made to charitable organizations. The 
Royal Society of Musicians, which came 
into existence as “A Society for the Sup- 


Thus ~ 
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port of Decayed Musicians and Their 
Families,” was liberally assisted by Handel 
throughout his career, even when he was 
most in need of financial help himself. He 
was the mainstay of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, in London, which’ had been founded 
in 1739 by an ‘old sailot, Thomas Coram, 
“for the relief and education’ of deserted 
children.” One year before Handel died 
there was entered upon the register of the 
hospital the name of a little Maria Augusta 
Handel. She was a foundling to whom 
Handel had given his name. Nor should 
there be forgotten the’ charity which, at 
the first performance of his “Messiah” at 
Dublin, in 1742, caused the master to divide 
the profits between the Society for the 
Relief of Debtor Prisoners and the Mer- 
cers’ Hospital. — ; 


Simplicity of Life 
ANDEL’S daily life, as he spent it at 
home, was a simple one. He lived 
for nearly forty years at 25 Brook Street, 
London, in a four-story house for which he 
paid £35 ($175) a year. The house is still 
standing, but in 1905 the lower portion 
was rented to an interior decorator and 
turned into business premises.- It was in 
that house that the “Messiah” was com- 
posed and in which Handel died in 1759. 
That the great man did not surround 
himself with any magnificence is apparent 
from the inventory of his belongings taken 
after his death. In the room which Handel 
used as his study the furniture consisted 
of an easy chair and cushion, an old stove, 
a writing desk, a swing dressing glass, a 
wicker fire-screen, two deal boxes, a linen 
press, a deal bookcase and two wig-blocks. 
The parlor, on the first floor at the front 
of the house, contained an oval and a 
six old matted chairs, a 
leather stool, two gilt sconces and a broken 
chimney glass. The other rooms were as 
plainly furnished. 


Powerful Inspiration 


LTHOUGH when Handel sat in: his 
.~ study his outer vision rested upon the 
commonplace surroundings which were 
peculiar to thousands of other middle-class 
homes in London, his inner: eye beheld 
great things. To no other composer did 
inspiration come with such moving power. 
In the writing of his operas and oratorios 
the master truly lived in the scenes which 
he portrayed in sounds with so much maj- 
esty and skill. He said that when com- 
posing the “Hallelujah” chorus in his 
“Messiah,” “I did think I did see heaven 
opened and the great God himself.” And 
his servants testified that when their duties 
took them into Handel’s study when he 
was working he was frequently bathed in 
tears, so moved was he by the pathos of 
his own music and of the imaginary situa- 
tion to which it was allied. 
Moreover, when inspiration visited him, 
Handel’s pen could not keep pace with his 
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ideas, Perhaps the composition, of “Mes- 
siah” was the most remarkable instance of 
the rapt and frenzied nature of its com 
ator’s inspiration. The whole work was 
completed in twenty-four days. “It was 
the achievement,” wrote Mr. Flower, “of a 
giant inspired—the work of one who, by 
some extraordinary mental feat, had drawn 
himself completely out of the world, SO 
that he dwelt—or believed he dwelt—in the 
pastures of God.” 3 


Speedy Composition ; 
UT “MESSIAH” was not the sole~ 
instance of Handel’s rapidity of com-_ 
position. His opera “Rinaldo” was written — 
in fourteen days, and Vincent Novello, 
studying the master’s manuscripts in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, ‘at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, drew attention to the fact that the — 
sand which was sprinkled in the eighteenth 
century over ink-written manuscripts in 
order to dry them covered the whole page 
of many of Handel’s, and that therefore © 
he must have reached the end of the page — 
before the ink at the beginning of it was — 
dry. Nor was all this merely hurried wor oa 
in the sense that the composer was conten’ 
with the first idea which presented itself. — 
The aria How Beautiful in “Messiah” was 
rewritten four times, and innumerable ar 
the corrections and revisions which Hande 
made in other works. ; ‘ 
Only a man of herculean strength could 
have accomplished the labor which ce 


offered to the world. Even his intemper- 
ance in work—and, it may be added, in” 
food, for Handel was a prodigious eater— 
did not take him out of existence until he 
had been seventy-four years in it. There” 
must have been a great void in London ~ 
when the gravediggers in Westminster — 
Abbey patted down the last handful of 
earth and placed the stone in position above 
Handel’s tomb. Never had quite his like” 
been seen or heard before... It is possible — 
that his like will never be seen again. 
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Self-Test Questions on Mr. Borowski’s 
Article 


(1) What was peculiar in Handel's 
life experiences? 
(2) Describe Handel’s personal appear 
ance. es 
(3) Tell something of Handel’s viciss 
tudes and of the fortune he left. 
(4) Tell something of Handel's appli- 
cation to work. ' = 
(5) What woman most influenced Han- 
del’s life? =f 
(6) What were his religious inclna- 
tions and how expressed in his life? E 
(7) What charities were favored by 
Handel; in this was he unusual among” 
composers? 4 


The Last Lesson First — 


By Charles Knetzger 
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Booxer T. Wasuincton who has won 
world-wide fame for his grand achieve- — 
ments in the uplifting of his race relates 
the following story in his autobiography. 
“Up from Slavery.” 3 

“During the days of slavery there was 
an old colored man who wanted to lear’ 
how to play on the guitar. In his desire 
to take guitar lessons he applied to one of 
his young masters to teach him: but th 
young man, not having much faith in the 
ability of the slave to master the guitar 
at his advanced age, sought to discourage 
him by saying: ‘Uncle Jake, I will give — 
you guitar lessons; but Jake, I will have 
to charge you three dollars for the firs 
lesson, two dollars for the second lesson 
and one dollar for the third lesson. But 
I will charge only twenty-five cents for the 
last lesson.’ . 

“Uncle Jake answered: ‘All right, Boss, I 
hires you on dem terms. But, Boss, I 
wants yer to be sure an’ gimme dat las 
lesson first.’ ” —_ 


ee 


be on terms of intimacy with the 
artists he is called upon to criticize? 
There is one veteran critic in New York 
who has throughout his career avoided 
meeting these artists. On the other hand, 
Henry T. Finck, who served for forty- 
three years as musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post, habitually cultivated 
the friendship of all the great singers and 
players who appeared in the metropolis. 
By studiously avoiding mediocrities and 
associating only with celebrities, he escaped 
the embarrassment of having to say dis- 
agreeable things about men or women 
whom he knew personally. Moreover, his 
chief, Mr. Godkin, had advised him early 
in his career never to write anything about 
an artist, particularly a woman, that he 
would hesitate to say to her personally. 
The greatest artists welcome criticism if it 
js written in courteous language. 


Gis cn. a musical or dramatic critic 


Friends with the Great 


H* IT not been for his habit of 
cultivating the friendship of great 
musicians, Mr. Finck would not have been 
able to write a book like his autobiography, 
which has recently been published under 
the title of My Adventures in the Golden 
Age of Music. In the course of nearly half 
a century he was successively on terms of 
intimacy with an extraordinary number of 
celebrities, and concerning all of these he 
has new anecdotes to relate, besides dwell- 
ing on their principal achievements and the 
attitude of the public toward them. He 
explains why he never had any difficulty in 
adding a celebrity he admired to the list 
of his friends. 

“How did I do it?” he asks, and an- 
swers: “By winning his or her affection. 
If you wish to win a woman’s love or 
friendship, you do not compliment her on 
those of her attributes or charms which are 
so conspicuous that any fool can see them. 
You discover some subtle traits that others 
have overlooked and dwell on those. That’s 
what I have done with the celebrities | 
have been called upon to discuss as a news- 
paper critic, and why they have taken me 
to their hearts. That’s why the greatest 
of the great were always glad to come and 
lunch with us, or to invite us to lunch 
or dine with them, and why I have plenty 
of personal gossip and new anecdotes to 
offer. 

“Many critics love to dwell on flaws in 
the work of the great and greatest. I heard 
those flaws but ignored them, dwelling in- 
stead on the things that raised these artists 
above the level of dull mediocrity on which 
most musicians and other mortals dwell.” 


The Golden Age of Music 


HAT IMPRESSED Mr. Finck most 

in reviewing the story of his life is 
that it covers practically the whole of the 
Golden Age of Music in New York. 
“There will never be another age like it,” 
he declares. “The radio is making terrible 
havoc in the activities and earnings of 
professional musicians (ask them!), while 
the cacophonists, sarcastically dubbed ‘fu- 
turists, are doing their level best, with 
their insane cult of dissonances, to assassi- 
nate whatever interest is left in the divine 
art. They are greater enemies of music 
than the jazz bands. ‘Paradise Lost’ might 


The Golden Age of Music 


HENRY T. FINCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A review of the most interesting musical book of the hour, the last work of 
America’s most famous critic, the late Henry T. Finck, for thirty years a leading 
contributor and warm supporter of “The Etude.” 


be an appropriate sub-title for my remi- 
niscences of the Golden Age of Music.” 

Perhaps Mr. Finck is unduly pessimistic 
as to the future; the thousands of talented 
musicians now busy will undoubtedly give 
a good account of themselves, and just as 
Caruso appeared when everybody thought 
that Jean de Reszke had been the last of 
the great tenors, so there will doubtless be 
other pleasant surprises in the future. As 
regards the past, this author is usually 
enthusiastic, often rapturously so, even 
after he had become, inevitably, somewhat 
blasé. Read what Otto H. Kahn wrote 
about him in a letter (1921) in which he 
says: “Though, as you mention, your 
views and mine have not always been in 
full accord, may I say that I have always 
admired particularly three of your quali- 
fications: Your broad and profound musi- 
cal (and general) culture, your courageous 
independence of judgment and expression, 
and your rare and fine capacity, after many 
years on the ‘listening post’ in concert halls 
and opera houses, to be thrilled by art and 
artists and to command a_ freshness, 
warmth and sincerity of emotion which to 
most mortals is only vouchsafed, if at all, 
in the short years of the springtime of 
their lives.” 


Varied Biographies 

HERE ARE two kinds of autobiog- 

raphy, according to Mr. Finck. One 
of them tells the story of the author’s ideas, 
ideals, aims and achievements. “This 
kind,” he says, “I provided in a volume en- 
titled Musical Progress, which includes the 
sum and substance of my mental activity 
in music.” The other kind tells an author’s 
adventures among his fellow men and 
women. This new volume not only tells 
about the most important and interesting 
things musical that happened in New York 
between 1881 and 1924, but takes the reader 
to the first Bayreuth Festival and subse- 
quently the Vienna, where everybody was 


operetta-mad; and these things belonged to 
the Golden Age of Music. 

The author was able to appreciate all 
this at its full value because he had been 
brought up in a musical atmosphere, in 
spite of his having lived from his eighth 
to his eighteenth year in “wild and woolly 
Oregon.” He gives some startling illus- 
trations of the lack of musical culture in 
this region at that time; but all the same 
he lived in a musical atmosphere because 
his father, who played nearly every instru- 
ment, amused himself by organizing vil- 
lage bands and choirs, so that there was 
always music in the house—home-made, 
too, for the whole Finck family played or 
sang. 


President Eliot and Music 


A® A BOY, Henry Finck had no inten- 
tion of living in the musical world. 
He was eager to go to Harvard for a gen- 
eral education and perhaps to become a 
professor or a doctor or a writer. When 
he reached his goal he was so fortunate as 
to become a Harvard student at a time 
when the late President Eliot was, as Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes said, turning the 
whole educational system over “like a pan- 
cake,’ which had the result that the stu- 
dents came out of the pan “well done”’— 
at least, they thought they did. 

Music was one of the branches most 
favored by President Eliot. He went so 
far as to say that “music, rightly taught, is 
the best mind-trainer on the list.” 

Concerning this point, Mr. Finck re- 
marks: “Positive proof that music is ‘the 
best mind-trainer’ has come from Magda- 
len College, where all the musical instruc- 
tion at Oxford is given. There are many 
prizes and scholarships. Only ten per cent. 
of the students at Magdalen take music, 
yet this ten per cent. take seventy-five per 
cent. of all those prizes and scholarships, 
leaving only twenty-five per cent. for the 
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other ninety per cent. of students. And 
this is not the record of one year, but the 
average of thirty successive years.” 


Does Music Study Pay ? 


HE WISEST of the thousands of 

teachers who read THe Erupe will 
show this page in Finck’s book to parents 
who are not quite sure whether it pays to 
let their children take music lessons. Mr. 
Finck took lessons of Professor Paine, and 
he won, in scholarships and a fellowship 
that enabled him to go abroad for three 
years, no less than $3000. No wonder he 
exclaims, “Three cheers for music! And 
three more cheers for President Eliot, 
whose example has made it fashionable in 
American universities. Three more cheers, 
if you please, for John Knowles Paine, a 
man from Maine (he was born in Port- 
land), who exhibited the holy zeal and per- 
severance of a true missionary for the di- 
vine art.” Some of the most interesting 
pages in Mr. Finck’s book are concerned 
with Professor Paine’s activities and influ- 
ence. He frowned on his pupils’ enthusi- 
asm for Wagner, but later on changed his 
mind radically and confessed his conversion 
in letters to Finck. 


At Longfellow’s Home 


ALF A century ago there were so 

many famous men at Harvard that, 
in the words of the author, “you could 
hardly have fired a shotgun in any direc- 
tion without hitting a celebrity.” Mr. Finck 
met most of them, not only in the class- 
room, but also in their homes. He brings 
the reader face to face with such men as 
Longfellow, Howells, James Russell Low- 
ell, Emerson, John Fiske, Agassiz, Holmes, 
Norton, Palmer, Bowen and Peabody, 

The author’s father had wisely taught 
him to play the violincello, at an age when 
the instrument was bigger than the boy. 
To his skill in playing the ’cello, Finck 
owed his acquaintance with Longfellow. 
The poet’s nephew, Wadsworth, who sub- 
sequently became a famous architect, “told 
Longfellow,” to cite Mr. Finck’s own 
words, “about my playing, and the poet 
promptly expressed a desire to meet me. 
I was taken to his house for an introduc- 
tory meeting, and shortly afterward the 
kind-hearted poet invited the homesick boy 
from Oregon to dinner. Christmas dinner, 
at that! I sat at his side and he shared 
with me all the delicacies (he was an epi- 
cure) that friends from near and far had 
sent for the occasion. Such a dinner I 
had never dreamt of. But I enjoyed his 
conversation still more. He asked me many 
questions about my life in Oregon, and you 
may be sure I was ever so glad to answer 
thems., 2% 

“His three daughters were of course 
present, and it was arranged that I should 
bring up my ’cello and play duos with the 
oldest of them. She was a good pianist 
and I enjoyed these evenings, which be- 
came more and more frequent. The poet 
could hear us from his private room; now 
and then he came into the parlor for a 
chat. He was usually serious in his con- 
versation, but once he perpetrated a joke. 
He wanted to know all about my ’cello, 
which was of the miniature Amati type. 
When I told him it was over a hundred 
years old, he said with a smile: 

“Rather small for its age, isn’t it?” 
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Wagner, Bayreuth and Vienna 


HEN MR. FINCK graduated at 

Harvard in 1876, the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition was in full bloom. 
To him, however, there was something still 
more important: the first Wagner Festival 
in Bayreuth. He borrowed $500 from an 
uncle in St. Lotlis and steered straight for 
Bayreuth, where he spent $225 of his small 
capital for tickets for three cycles of the 
Nibelung operas! In the opera house he 


put his ear against keyholes to get 
“olimpses” of the orchestral colors, but was 
put out. He then boldly decided to accost 


Wagner and ask for permission to attend 
the rehearsals, on the ground that he had 
come all the way from America to write 
up the festival for the New York World 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Wagner frowned—said he had no use for 
critics. “But I am not a critic,” Mr. Finck 
protested, “only a young man who has 
come to write up the festival.” That pla- 
cated Wagner. “I had made up my mind,” 
he said, “to admit no one. But Liszt has 
gone in and a few others, so you may as 
well come, too.” And thus the young en- 
thusiast had a chance to see the great 
master directing the greatest musical event 
in musical history—operatically the climax 
of the Golden Age. 


At Vienna 


IENNA he had the great good luck to 

visit just at the time when Johann 
Strauss was producing such master- 
works as Fledermaus, Merry War and The 
Queen's Lace Handkerchicf; while two 
other favorites, Suppé and Milldcker, 
were also busy launching Fatinitza, Beggar 
Student and that sort of thing. “It was,” 
says the writer, “the golden age of the 
operetta; and I, with my usual good luck, 
was on the spot when these musical gold 
coins came fresh from the mint by whole- 
sale.” 


When Mr. Finck got to the home of 


pretty girls and dancing, known as Vienna, 


he had, at the age of twenty-five, never 
learned the art of dancing. He simply 
had to take lessons, but was very slow in 
learning. “I was surprised,” he writes, “at 
my stupidity, for was I not exceptionally 


musical?” When he told Schwott about 
that, the teacher laughed and said: “That 
has nothing to do with it. It is a fact 


known all over Vienna that Beethoven 
never succeeded in learning to dance.” 
“That made me feel better,’ Mr. Finck 
adds. “I made a supreme effort, caught on 
suddenly, and soon left Beethoven far be- 
hind.” 
Patti and Emma Eames 

R. FINCK became musical editor of 

the New York Evening Post in the 
same year (1881) that Carl Schurz, Edwin 
Godkin and Horace White assumed con- 
trol of it. Theodore Thomas ruled at that 
time in the concert halls and Adelina Patti 
in the operatic Academy of Music. New 
York was able to appreciate Thomas and 
his orchestra, but when they went on the 
road they encountered rather primitive 
conditions. It was the day of corked min- 
strels. The author tells a story he had 
from Thomas himself: Scene: a barber 
shop to which he had gone in the morning 
following his concert in a new town. While 
waiting for his turn he heard the barber 
say to the man in the chair: “How did you 
like the show last night?” “Not much,” 
was the reply. “There were no end-men, 
no jokes, and them sixty-four fellers were 
too lazy to blacken their faces.” 

To Patti, Finck was not fair, and he 
frankly confesses it. While admitting that 
she had the loveliest voice ever heard and 
was perfect in light, ornamental roles, he 
wanted to hear her in dramatic music, for 
which alone he cared at that time. Oddly 
enough, the great prima donna was with 
him. She was trying to score in master- 
works like Carmen and Aida, but they were 
not in her line. She would have given 


anything to sing /solde or Brtinnhilde; she 
repeatedly attended the Bayreuth festivals, 
but that was as far as she got in this 
direction. 

American Prima Donnas 


HE PAGES on the American prima 

donnas who sang at the Metropolitan 
are particularly rich in anecdotes. Here is 
one about Emma Eames: One time when 
she was enjoying operatic triumphs in Lon- 
don, several ladies of the highest aristo- 
cratic circles called on her to ask if she 
would kindly sing for their pet charity. 
After a moment’s thought she answered 
sweetly: “I will, on one condition. You 
are all wealthy ladies, far wealthier than I. 
Now, my usual cachet is £300. I will con- 
tribute that by singing on condition that 
each of you will sign ,for the same 
amount.” The visitors said they would 
consider the offer and left. She never 
heard from them again, it is needless to 
say. “The charity of society women,” Mr. 
Finck adds, “too often resembles Mark 
Twain’s climbing of the Swiss snow moun- 
tains—by proxy.” 


Sembrich and Paderewski 

S A BOY, Mr. Finck had learned five 

languages, in all of which he taught 
his dog, Bruno, to obey orders. He was 
sorry in later years that he had not 
learned the Polish language, too, so he 
might converse with his great Polish 
friends: Sembrich, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Josef Hofmann and Paderewski. 
But he loved to hear them speak their 
lingo, which sounds much more musical 
than it looks on the printed page. One 
time Paderewski’s sister taught Mr. Finck 
a few Polish phrases, with which he sur- 
prised Sembrich when she came for din- 
nef. 

After one of Sembrich’s New York re- 
citals Mr. Finck went to the artist’s room. 
As soon as she saw him she left her other 
friends and hastened across the room to 
meet him. With an anxious expression on 
her face she asked: “Tell me frankly, my 
dear Henry, did I sing very badly this 
evening? You see, Il am just back from a 
long concert tour and I fear I have not 
done myself justice.” 

Assuming a grave air, the critic replied, 
“Why, no, Marcella, you sang as well as 
usual, with one very serious exception.” 
“What was it?” she asked anxiously, and 
the critic replied, “Your Polish accent was 
simply abominable.” 

Tapping him on the shoulder with her 


fan, she exclaimed, “You naughty man, to 
tease me so;” and smiles returned to her 
face. 


A Paderewski Trick 

N ANOTHER occasion Paderewski 

was the naughty man. Sembrich’s 
husband had a kind but bad habit of send- 
ing this critic a box of cigars every Christ- 
mas. Mr. Finck sold the box and gave the 
money to a charity. He did not want to 
spoil Guillaume’s fun by telling him. Con- 
sequently he was greatly embarrassed 
when, at a lunch which Sembrich gave at 
the Savoy Hotel to Mr. and Mrs. Finck, 
Guillaume ordered the waiter to bring the 
critic two cigars. He could not say, “I 
don’t smoke;” he had smoked two cigars 
in all his life and both had made him 
“seasick.” He tried to put the two the 
waiter brought into his pocket, but Guil- 
laume said, “No, no, smoke them right here 
—Marcella doesn’t object.” So he smoked 
—a very little. ; 

Finck told this incident to Paderewski, 
and a year or two later, when he had the 
Fincks as his guests for a fortnight in his 
Swiss chateau at Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
he one day invited Sembrich and Guil- 
laume to dinner. While all were enjoying 
the famous Chateau Gardens, the great 
pianist let the cat out of the bag by telling 
the cigar story, to everyone’s amusement. 

Once before Paderewski had been 
naughty to this critic at a dinner, this time 


in London. An organ-grinder had been 
playing for some time in the street. Pres- 
ently Finck exclaimed: “Hello! He has 
changed his key!” Whereat Paderewski, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
looked at Mrs. Finck and said, “He is very 
musical—for a critic!” 


Getting Even with the Pole 

HE CRITIC made up his mind then 

and there that he would get even some 
time with the pianist. The chance came 
during the visit at Morges. Thursday af- 
ternoons visitors were allowed to enter the 
grounds to see the gardens, hothouses and 
fancy poultry. “On the first Thursday,” 
writes Mr. Finck, “our hosts had gone 
away, leaving us alone. Noticing some 
ladies in the garden, I said to my wife: ‘T’'ll 
sit down and improvise. They will think 
it’s Paderewski and tell all their friends 
about their good luck.’ 

“When our host came back I told him 
about these ladies, adding that they would 
now go back home and say to their friends: 
“You think you know how Paderewski 
plays because you have heard him in a 
concert hall; but you have no idea how 
much more inspired he is when he impro- 
vises in his studio, as we heard him, ” 

The long chapter on Paderewski is per- 
haps the most engrossing thing in Mr. 
Finck’s new book. He knew the great 
pianist composer for thirty-four years— 
knew what a wonderful mind he had out- 
side of music, too. He was the first jour- 
nalist to suggest that Paderewski should be 
King or President of Poland. This in- 
duced an old subscriber to write to the 
editor on January 11, 1919: “Probably a 
year ago Mr. Finck wrote the same silly, 
inane nonsense, and how a serious paper 
like the Evening Post can permit such stuff 
to be printed is beyond the comprehension 
of your average reader. I should think 
Mr. Finck’s closest friends would without 
delay call in a first-class alienist.” 

For six years of distinguished political 
activity Paderewski did not touch his piano. 
When he came back to the stage many 
wondered if he had lost any of his skill. 
On this point another superpianist said to 
Mr. Finck after again hearing Paderewski: 
“We had better all become Premiers and 
then come back to music!” 


A Matter of Language 


By E. A. B. 


RicHarp WAGNER, as famous a composer 
as he was, betrayed the most absurd in- 
consistencies in the matter of the language 
of his expression marks. “Let us write 
everything in German,” he said to himself. 
Commendable enough! only then he forgot 
or was careless, and so we frequently find 
in his music a curious, incomprehensible, 
and ugly mixture of German and Italian 
such as ein wenig rallentando; or aus- 
drucksvoll and espressivo are used a few 
measures apart in the course of the same 
tune. 

Trying to be “national” in the language 
you use for your music is sometimes con- 
sidered laudable. Percy Grainger is one 
of the few who are really consistent in 
employing a language other than Italian. 
But as long as everyone from Kalamazoo 
to Cairo understands Italian musical terms, 
and they have for so many years been the 
generally accepted medium by which the 
composer has given the performer the in- 
terpretation he desires, isn’t it the height 
of foolishness to cast aside this musical 
Esperanto? _MacDowell’s “ruggedly” “lin- 
geringly” and so on, and Grainger’s droll 
and verbose directions cannot mean a 
great deal to the musician in Leningrad, 
Lisbon, or Hong-Kong, we imagine. 


THE ETUDE 
All Scales by the Same Route 


By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


Some pupils find difficulty in keeping in — 
mind two separate processes for forming — 
the series of scales, one for the sharp 
keys and another for the flats. One pro- — 
cess will suffice if the teacher can bring 4 
himself to go contrary to precedent in 
handling the flat scales. 3 

First, have the pupil write the sharp — 
scales in the usual way; that is, by begin- 
ning with the scale of G and sharping the _ 
seventh note. Then begin each new scale — 
on the fifth of the preceding scale and ~ 
sharp the new seventh. Continue thromge if 
the scale of F-sharp. = 

Below the scale of F-sharp have the a 
pupil write the scale of G-flat. Bracket — 
these two scales to be sure that the pupil — 
understands that they are the same scale 2 
spelled differently. Now continue the pro- — £ 
cess used in the sharp scales, beginning — & 
each new scale on the fifth of the preced- — 
ing scale as before. Sharping the seventh ; 
note of the scale will cancel one flat at a 
time until the series ends with the key 
ore. ca 


The Swimming Coach’s In- 
structions As Applied 3 
to Piano Practice 


By Florence Lipkin 


As A member of one of the largest — 
American swimming associations the writ- 
er was given the benefit of the instruction — 
of a coach whose pupils have won laurels = 
all over the world. The rules he gave 


were: 


1. When training fora one-handgnd aan 
swimming race, practice until you can 
swim with ease three or four hone 
yards. 

2. When training for speed i in the wa 
practice very slowly, paying strict att 
tion to the movements of the arms oan 
legs and to the breathing. Swim gradi 
ally faster, but never at the highest pos- : 
sible speed. Go slowly! Ee 

Applying these rules to piano practice : 

1. When the exercise or piece contai 
a run or passage of one octave, practice 
it up and down two, three or more octaves 
till every note is clear and the fingers d 
not fumble. 

2. When a piece is to be played at 
quick tempo, praca it very slowly, pay: 


and all rhythms and interpretation peer a 
Gradually increase the speed, but do not. a 
practice too often at the designated tempo. — 
Go slowly! 


Music’s Frailty 


By Elizabeth Stoddard 


Tue peculiar charm of music exists in” 
its very frailty, its constant reliance on 
human effort. The other arts may sur- 
vive for centuries without the aid of < 
single loving thought or the guidance o 
a single creative impulse; but music be-_ 
comes shadowy and lifeless the instant i 
loses man’s devoted allegiance. 

Paganini’s violin in a glass case in 
Genoa is only a valuable “specimen; 
stacks of Beethoven’s symphonies woul 
be mere relics for the curio seeker did 
not a living touch transform them. 

Music’s realm is not- in musty yolume: 
nor in crumbling forums, It is in 
hearts, the fingers, the throats, of its mi 
lion lovers. 


Bach is truly a treasure trove for the 
pianists.. What a wealth of ideas! Wh ; 
invention! What true feeling!” 4 

—NIcHOLAS erase 


“HE ETUDE 


HE VALUE OF certain finger 
gymmastics, done away from the 
piano to supplement work on the 
keyboard, and, in some cases, substitute 
for it, has come to be so generally recog- 
nized by piano teachers of experience that 
it is now possible to systematize a course 
of hand building and development which 
not only will save much effort at the piano, 
but also will render much more profitable 
the time spent in actual keyboard practice. 
For many years machines and contriv- 
ances of various kinds have been more or 
less in vogtie. In fact, ever since the ill- 
fated Schumann injured the fourth finger 
of his left hand with a device which he 
had hoped would enable him to raise it to 
a height equalled by the other fingers— 
and perhaps before that time—teachers 
have been experimenting with the idea. 
Some years ago a teacher in London made 
a considerable reputation with a most in- 
genious machine which he claimed would 
obviate the necessity of tedious hours of 
work at the keyboard by putting the hand 
in better condition to do the work at the 
keyboard. From many reliable accounts 
the machine would do all that he claimed 
for it. 

However, I know of no machine which 
will do anything in the way of developing 
strength and flexibility of muscles, posi- 
tion of hand and arm, and general nerve 
control, which cannot be done quite as well 
and quite as soon by the use of a few 
simple exercises faithfully and system- 
atically performed. The great value of 
the machine is psychological: it fies in 
the fact that the student, having paid for 
the machine, uses it. If he will use the 
exercises here given with the same fidelity 
he would expect to adopt if he bought an 
expensive machine, he will accomplish at 
least as beneficial results. 


The Machine Outdone 


S A MATTER of fact, such exercises 

as those in this little book have one 
distinct advantage over almost any type 
of machine: they are safer. They are 
done by the student himself, who is best 
able to tell whether the strain is becom- 
ing too gteat. Schumann was by no 
means the only enthusiast to have strained 
a finger with a device for improving it. 
I have known two students who had 
this experience, and have heard of many. 
But I have known none, nor heard of any, 
who ever received anything but the most 
highly beneficial results from these ex- 
ercises. 

No originality is claimed for them. 
Most of them are known in some form or 
other to many teachers; but, as I have 
never seen them systematized and pre- 
sented in this form, and as they can be 
of untold benefit to virtually every type 
of student, it occurred to me that such 
an article as this might serve a useful 
purpose; indeed they may serve a double 
purpose. First, they will be found to aid 
greatly in the building of those hands 
which are defective from the standpoint of 
Piano-playing, putting them into a condi- 
tion in which they can more easily per- 
form the mechanical work demanded in 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By CHARLES B. MACKLIN 
‘Part I 


This set of finger gymnastics, to be done away from the piano, is from 
@ book which will shortly be ready for the market. The author is a well- 
known teacher who has made a careful study of the development of the 
pianist’s hand, and who has been most successful in putting his discoveries 
mto practice with his pupils. His language is so transparent that even 
the beginner-student will be able to grasp the meaning and to put it into 
practice. Our readers will welcome these most practical helps. 


playing. Second, they will be found very 
beneficial for the advanced player who is 
called upon for constant playing, but 
whose time does not allow of many hours 
of technical work at the keyboard. 

It is not claimed that they will take the 
place of piano technic. Nothing can do 
that. But they will both aid in its devel- 
opment and enable the player who has 
acquired a certain technic to hold a good 
deal of it without so many hours at the 
piano, 

The exercises here presented deal only 
With the development and maintainance of 
Position, strength and flexibility of hand 
and arm, and with nerve control. But it 
should be emphasized that good playing 
rests in large part upon general physical 
well-being. By far too little attention is 
paid to this quite obvious fact. We com- 
pel our footballers and other athletes to 
follow the most rigid regimen as to diet, 
sleep and exercise, as a means to a maxi- 
mum of muscular strength and nervous 
control. Yet, the musician, who is called 
upon for a thousand times higher degree 
of accuracy of movement, a delicacy of 
adjustment and control not surpassed by 
the juggler, usually gives no heed to the 
quite patent and elementary need of gen- 
eral physical health. Indeed, there is a 
type which prides itself upon a fragile 
and aesthetic appearance; which loves to 
dwell upon the fact that Chopin had poor 
health, and that he is said to have had a 
spiritual look. Common sense seems not 
to have revealed that Chopin’s contribu- 
tion to music and to the playing of his 
day was made in spite of poor health, and 
not because of it. 


‘The Exercises 
WE MAY divide the exercises into 
three groups, with one exercise left 
to itself. They are classified, according to 
the needs of development, as follows: 

1. For strengthening weak hands and 
arms and for maintaining the general 
health of arm and hand tissues. 

2. For developing arm and hand position. 

3. For developing flexibility. This group 
is especially valuable for small and stiff 
hands. 

4. The last exercise is for the relief of 
fatigue. 

While it is obvious that certain types 
of hand will need one group more than 
another, there is almost no hand which will 
not be benefited by the use of all of them 
in proportion to needs; except that weak 
hands should not use the exercises for stiff 
hands. The first two groups can all be 
done in such a way as greatly to improve 
nerve control. 

We will list the entire set and then pro- 
ceed to the explanatory detail. 

I, For Strengthening 
. Setting-up exercises for arms. 
Gripping, to strengthen flexor muscles. 
Massage and skin-drill for the whole 
atm and hand. 
II. For Position 
. Raising the bridge of the hand. 
. Turning the hand. 
. Straightening the fingers. 
Bending the nail-joint of the finger. 


wt 
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Il. For Flexibility 
8. Raising fingers back from bridge. 
9. Stretch between fingers. 
10. Massage of the back of the hand. 
11. Thumb-turn. 
12. For the relief of fatigue. 


Shoulder Muscles 

WE BEGIN by considering the shoul- 

der muscles, in connection with those 
of the upper arm triceps and biceps. No 
real technical progress is possible unless 
the whole arm is in condition to contribute 
mightily. Weaknesses of hand and arm 
often have their inception in weakness of 
arm and shoulder. Not enough attention 
is given to the arm, as a rule, although it 
is the base from which the fingers must 
work, Unless arm and hand will stand 
steady behind the fingers, there can be no 
dependable evenness of stroke, either as to 
time or tone, in pure finger work. 

All experienced pianists, in actual play- 
ing, use arm movements, to a greater or 
less degree, in connection with finger work. 
But the student must differentiate clearly 
between the arm movement which is de- 
liberately designed to supplement the work 
of the finger and one which is a purely 
accidental and involuntary reaction to the 
finger movement. Irregularity of stroke in 
the finger itself must necessarily affect ad- 
versely any combination movement which 
includes finger action. 

As this irregularity is often caused by an 
unsteady arm, we commence with the arm. 
In addition to considering the arm in direct 
connection with pure finger work, we know 
that a most sensitive and flexible arm is 
essential to all good tone work and, while 
this fact is well known, the relationship be- 
tween a healthy arm and one that is obedi- 


ent does not seem to hhave been sufficiently - 


emphasized. A strong arm, flexible as to 
muscles, steady as to nerves, and healthy 
as to the tissue itself, is the first essential. 

For the initial exercise, any of the usual 
“setting-up” exercises which deal with the 
shoulders and upper arm will serve well. 
The simplest and one of the best is well 
known and is done as follows: 


Exercise I 
TAND ERECT, balanced easily, with 
no tension in any part of the body, 
heels touching the floor, but most of the 
weight of the body carried on the balls of 
the feet. Breathe smoothly during the 
exercise. Do not hold the breath. Thrust 
out both arms at right angles to the body, 
extending the fingers rapidly with the 
same motion. Then bring the forearm 
sharply toward the head, bending the elbow 
only, but clenching the hand with this 
motion. Keep the upper arm at right 
angles to the body during the entire exer- 
cise. Repeat from ten to twenty times. 
This exercise may be varied—and should 
be—by thrusting the arms straight in front 
of the body instead of to the sides, and also 
by thrusting them above the head. These 
variants have the advantage of bringing 
the upper arm into greater play, as it can- 
not in these be held at right angles to the 
body, as in the first form. 
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If desired, the exercise may be done 
with light dumbbells, preferably of the 
spring-grip type—the spring-grip offering 
resistance to the grip on the return move- 
ment, thus developing the striking muscles 
of the fingers. 
and hand muscles are developed simul- 
taneously. Some work, however, should 
be done without dumbbells of any kind, 
because of the value of extending the fin- 
gers, with the quickest possible movement 
from the clenched position as the arm is 
thrust forward or outward. This devel- 
ops the quick action of the lifting muscles, 
which determine the speed of finger work. 

Best results will be obtained if this ex- 
ercise be done at- first vigorously, mak- 
ing all movements as rapidly as possible, 
and repeating a few times, and then 
slowly, allowing the muscles to unfold 
very gradually, without any opposing ten- 
sion, and to float, as it were, with a mini- 
mum of effort. Slow movements of all 
types are the finest possible means of de- 
veloping nerve control; and these move- 
ments, slow as they are, must be comntin- 
uous. They must never .be allowed to 
jerk. At first, it is extremely probable 
that they will jerk, in spite of all effort 
to prevent it; but constant practice will 
make even the slowest movement con- 
tinuous. 

Exercise H 

Jp TYPE of hand which especially 

needs this exerctse is weak at the 
“bridge,” or third knuckle joints. This 
hand is usually, though not always, thin 
and flabby. Whatever its size and shape, 
the infallible indication of the need of 
building is the bridge which sinks in, all 
the way across the hand, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. Compare this bridge with that 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3. In Figure 


3, note carefully the high position of the 
bridge at the fifth finger, and also the 
high wrist knuckle, and consider these 
points again, when reading the description 
of the principles which determine hand po- 
sitions. 


Figure 1 
Apex of curve at bridge. 


Figure 2 
Apex of curve at wrist. 


In this way, shoulder, arm; 


~ 
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Figure 3 
Note position of fifth knuckle at bridge 
and of wrist knuckle. 


Figure 4 
Elbow crammed outwards, wrist in con- 
cave curve, 


Figure 5 
Bridge concave, and tipped to the side. 


Figure 6 
Thumb off keyboard, 


concave. 


and nail-joint 


Note the potential strength of the posi- 
tion in Figure 3, as compared with that of 
Figures 5 and 6. 


Kaleidoscopic Tempi 


By E. A. Barrell 

One of the characteristic features of 
most of our modern music is the frequent, 
surprising, and sometimes shocking chang- 
ing of the time-signature within a single 
movement; and indeed a composition 
which employs ,but the one signature for 
its entirety is beginning to cause us to 
knit our twentieth-century brows in ab- 
solute and unfeigned wonderment. - Of 
course Beethoven could write a work like 
his Sonata quasi una Fantasia (Op. 27, 
No. 2), for example—or Wagner the In- 
troduction to “Tristan’—and not change 
the time once. But with Messrs. Strav- 
insky, Scott, Schoenberg, and other and 
more muddled “moderns,” things are dif- 
ferent. 

It is undeniably true that the modern 
musical idiom is quite unlike anything in 
the past; and so, perhaps, a swiftly chang- 
ing sequence of time-signatures is a real 
necessity. We are not prepared to decide 
as to that; but since the basic rhythm of 
life and of the entire universe is absolutely 
unvarying and steady, we wonder greatly 
whether a music of temporal instability— 
proceeding in its course about like a too 
enthusiastic imbiber of questionable moon- 
shine—can ever be sufficient and satisfying 
to the ear. 

There are perceptible two widely dif- 
ferent tendencies in this matter. There 
is, first, the practice of very occasionally 
interposing a single measure of a different 
time: and this often lends variety, and 
seems naturally to follow. And then, sec- 


ondly, there is the continual and never- 
ending use of a new time in nearly every 
other measure, which is such a common 
occurence in the work of our so-called 
“expressionists.” 

As an example of the first tendency, 
I have before me a copy of a little three- 
page song, “Nevicata”’ (The Snow-flurry), 
by one of the greatest of the modern 
Italians, Ottorino Respighi. This song is 
in two-four rhythm; but, on pages one 
and three, single measures of three-four 
have been introduced, and with fine effect. 
Of course Robert Schumann’s music ex- 
hibits this same sort of thing. Then, on 
the other hand, Stravinsky, for instance— 
in nearly everything he has written—has 
dished his music up as a perfect pot-pourri 
of 2/4, 9/7, 3/8, 5/4, 11/9, and other 
curious metres. 

In “Syncopating Saxophones” by Alfred 
Frankenstein (buy it and read it, by all 
means, if you are out for wit, speed and 
knowledge) the author writes as follows 
of Stravinsky: 

“And just as the conventional cadences 
of verse were not for Whitman, so the 
conventional rhythms of the older music 
were not for Stravinsky. So he changes 
his time-signatures constantly, sometimes 
in every bar [measure]. The first move- 
ment of one of his pieces for unaccom- 
panied clarinet is thirty measures long and 
has twenty-two time-signatures. The sec- 
ond movement is written without time; 
it is in the nature of a cadenza. The third 
movement, sixty-one bars long, has forty- 
six time-signatures.” 


To the author of. this article (who is. 


possibly just a trifle old-fashioned in his’ 
ideas) such a practice as this seems stark 
madness. And yet, who knows but what 
there is a sufficient and worthy method 
in it after all? 


Cyril Scott 
By G. R. Bett 


From a recent book on Cyril Scott by 
A. Eaglefield Hull, we learn that this 
most interesting member of the younger 
group of British composers “is of medium 
height and of a spareness bordering on the 
fragile. His head is small—some think 
this. is a never-failing sign of a spiritual 
man; his face contains at times the benign 
sadness of enlightened middle-age; at 
others, it is radiant with youth, and some- 
times is even lit with what can only be 
called ‘impishness.’ The features are finely 
cut and (helped by his habit of always 


-Wwearing a stock tie) suggest a Georgian 


type, though he is clean-shaven and does 
not allow himself that affected revival of 
the side-whiskers. His hands are small 
and beautifully shaped, apparently quite 
inadequate in size and strength to the pro- 
digious effect which they can produce on 
the keyboard. . . . His kindness and gen- 
erosity are unending and always accom- 
panied by the tact that comes from under- 
standing and sympathy. He has been 
called a poseur by a few acquaintances 


whose imagination cannot include the pos-— 


sibility of an order of mind so different 
from their own. And yet never was man 
more utterly natural. His directness is 
sometimes disconcerting to those accus- 
tomed to a cotton-wool wrapping of con- 
ventionality in their views of men, music 
and. things. Perhaps this inclination to 
regard him as a poseur also arises from 
his surroundings, for he chooses to live in 
what cannot be called other than a 
distinctly ecclesiastical atmosphere. Nor 
does he stop short at Gothic and ascetic 
furniture—enhanced by beautiful stained- 
glass windows designed by Burne-Jones 
and presented to him by a valued friend, 
but candidly avows his fondness for the 
smell of incense, which he is constantly 
burning. ‘I like the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere, he remarks, ‘because in it I feel 
as if I might be anywhere.’” 


Habits That Refresh 


By Harold Mynning a 


Ir was jokingly said that the pianist 
Moritz Rosenthal sometimes strikes a 
wrong note purposely to test the control 
of his fingers. It is, indeed, beneficial 
at times, to do the opposite of what is 
correct or what we are accustomed to do. 
The momentary breaking of fixed habits 
is like letting a breath of the outdoors into 
a room that has had hardly any fresh air 
for months. Habits are our servants but 
we should cast them off now and again 
lest we become theirs. 

In keeping with this line of thought I 
accidentally discovered one day—most 
things are discovered by accident— a very 
useful exercise that not only serves to 
develop control to a marked degree but 
also breaks a habit that, while useful in 


itself, is apt to become overworked. — | 

The exercise is to play over a | 
of three chords, the first very softly, | 
the next very loudly and the last with | 
tone in between the two extremes; that 
is, pp, ff, f. This is a fine excercise for 
rendeting the hand flexible and makes for 
surety of attack. It is particularly difficult 
to play a medium-toned chord between 
very soft chord and a very loud one 
cause it is something that seldom actually 
occurs in music. But for this reason, 
if for no other, it is excellent for learn-— 
ing to acquire control of all degrees 
shades of tone color. It is the old, ol 
story of purposely making a task diffic 
that the final performance may be the nig 
easily mastered. 


The Musician Holds His Court 


: By C. Stafford 


“Tur lute player who plays for himself 
hath no anxiety,” said one of the wisest 
of the old philosophers. Let us do some 
thinking about this statement. Do we ever 
play for ourselves? Do we not, even when 
practicing, have some future audience in 
mind—at any rate, our teacher? 

Now, just for the novelty of it, let 
each one of us give a whole practice hour 
just to himself. Let us say, “There is 
nobody else in this world for sixty minutes 
but me at my piano. I shall begin with 
scales because I really want to hear how 
I play them. I have never really listened 
before, for I have been too busy wondering 
how the teacher liked them. 

“This scale is like rubber-boots slosh- 
ing along a muddy road! If I do not 
do another thing this hour I am going 
to get it to sound like dancing feet on a 
marble floor. That was better—and that 
still better! Now it has its rubbers off, 
anyway. But slowly, there! I cannot ex- 
pect it to dance before it learns to walk 
daintily. Again, and yet again. There! 
It was not hard after all, I shall name 
that scale ‘Pavlowa.’ 

“Now I shall play over my last Czerny 
exercise. The teacher said I played it 
well, but I want to be sure myself. Those 
chords at the beginning are like trumpeters 
announcing the arrival of the Queen. Play 
them big! No, that does not make me 
feel like a Queen. Bigger and finer! So. 
Now I can sweep in majestically and 
hold my court. 

“Graciously I distribute harmonies and 
rhythms to my subjects. I grant a rest 
here with poise: a melody there with 


>: 
power. Never does a single rebellious 
note escape punishment nor a single well- — 
turned progression lose its reward. At the 
end the three trumpeters usher me out 
with another flourish. 

“Next I shall play for myself the ire 
two lines of my new piece. It has not 
been touched before, but evea so I do not 
intend to listen to a muddle of sound. I 
shall play it very slowly and get every note 
correctly. Once I can understand the 
piece—get acquainted with its peculiarities. 
so to speak—I shall be able to play it with- 
out getting confused. But some com- 
positions are hard to be friendly with, 
at least for several days. They stand 
back and let the player make all the 
advances. ‘ q 

“Here is the Introduction to my friend- 
to-be, properly coming first of all. This 
gives me an idea of what attitude I am to 
take toward the piece as whole and what 
manners or technic I am expected to use. 

“Why, this piece is friendly! See how 
smoothly it falls into my way of thinking! 
I nod and beckon and it laughs back with. 
a little triplet. I say ‘Come and play!’ and 
it goes tripping up and down the pian 
gayly. How lovely it all is! 

“Fowever, I must treat my new fries 
gently. Tiere she has stumbled and fallen 
down! That was because I went too fast. 
Slowly there! More slowly! Come, 
us just walk together at first. 

“It really seems too bad to say ‘goodbye? 
to this merry friend, but someone in the — 
distance keeps saying, ‘Mary, Mary, I ha 
called you five times. Come to supper 

“Supper time! Why, I started practice 
ing at four o’clock and now it is six!” 


A Concenindinn Drill 


By Benjamin E. Galpin 


Eyes to see, ears to hear, one hand to 
point, a series of figures or notes, a 
metronome and a brain capable of strictly 
minding its own business; these are the 
materials needed in this drill for concen- 
tration. 

The student points with his finger to 
the first of a series of notes or numbers, 

s ®—2—3H4, @—2—34, as the me- 
tronome ticks. While two, three, and four 
are being ticked he merely listens and gets 
ready to point to the one again. Thus he 
obeys on the first count and holds himself 
in readiness on the second, third and fourth 
counts, 


Here are other exercises: 

lee . “e 

@—2—3—4: obey on 7 (listen on 2, 
and 4). 

st Reh e 


@—2— pads obey on 1 and 3 Cisen 0 on ‘ 


2 and 4). 
Z 


setsyd 
@—2—®—@: obey on 1, 3, and4 Cisne 
OnyZ)s 


Counting aloud is best for some e as it 
keeps the mind from falling asleep. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S 


ARLY in the spring of 1910, S. Kous- 
sevitzky, the well-known conductor 
and famous soloist on the contra- 
bass, hired a steamer for a voyage down 
the Volga. His aim was to bring musical 
culture to the far provinces of Russia by 
giving symphonic concerts at the largest 
towns along this river. The passengers of 
the steamer were the’ members of the 
orchestra and several solo artists. One of 
them was Alexander Scriabin. Friends, 
too, had been invited to participate at this 
‘trip which had to last a whole month. I, 
too, had the chance of being a guest of 
Koussevitzky’s. 5 
A. Scriabin, a composer of the very 
modern contemporary music, was the most 
fascinating interlocutor of our company. 
T had daily opportunity of seeing him and 
deliberating with him on subjects of mu- 
tual interest. He listened with delight to 
the lovely songs of the birds and admired 
the beautiful shores where blossoms and 
green bushes gave the luxurious picture of 
a bright spring. What an impressive mind 
| was that of Scriabin! While speaking, a 
| divine light illuminated his face. 


At Ouglitch 


| U’ WAS in the evening that we reached 
the ancient town, Ouglitch, situated on 
| the upper Volga. On approaching Oug- 
| litch we saw from afar a row of white 
_ churches with their golden cupolas and 
crosses of ancient Byzantine style, all over 
enveloped by the rosy beams of a sinking 
| sun. 
_ At the end of the sixteenth century here 
lived the Tsarina, widow of Tsar John the 
| Terrible, and her son Dmitri, heir of the 
throne of Russia. Since he was only seven 
| years old, the Boyar Boris Godounoff, of 
| Mongolian origin, was named ruler of the 
| land till the heir’s majority. Boris Godou- 
| noff, a man of immense ambition, wanting 
the Tsar’s power for himself and his line, 
| delivered a secret order to kill the child 
|Dmitri. This crime was fulfilled in Oug- 
\litech and afterward gave poignant suffer- 
ings to Boris Godounoff by morbid re- 
| proaches of his conscience. Modeste Mous- 
|sorgsky took this event as subject for his 
\opera Boris Godounoff, remaining true to 
history. 
__ But let us return to the passengers who 
“hastened to step out on the shore in order 
\to overlook the historical rélics. The pic- 
ture before us was splendid and the 
vchurches, cupolas and crosses were over- 
flown by a veil of a mystical tinge. A. 
‘Scriabin was walking by side with me. All 
at once a great emotion was reflected on 
his face. “O Religion! O Holy Faith!” 
exclaimed he, showing with a gesture of 
his hand the radiant picture before him, 


Fo 


A Musical Voyage Down the 
Volga 


By ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL 


[Ellen von Tidebohl is well known to Erupe readers through 
her many excellent contributions sent to us from Russia. She tells 


of a memorable voyage down the Volga River. 


The Volga (through 


the famous “Volga Boatman's Song’) has become almost as famous 


as the Blue Danube of Strauss. 


Serge Koussevitsky, the present 
g y, 


conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the originator of 
this notable musical excursion, is one of the most brilliant conductors 


of the world. 


The Story of Boris Godounoff, as presented by the 


writer, is most interesting. The article is presented as received from 
the author, retaining the delightful flavor of an alien gifted in writing 


English. | 
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which was like a celestial vision. “What a 
world of beauty and delight lies in the 
confidence and trust in God!” (His own 
words. ) 


Royal Chambers 
HE HEAVY iron gates were opened 
and we entered the chambers where 
more than three hundred years ago had 


lived the Tsarina-widow and her son 
Dmitri. It was dark; the guard gave us 
thin wax candles, as they are used at 
Orthodox church services. Strange was 
the aspect given to the gloomy rooms by 
the small lights in the hands of moving 
figures in a spot where was revived a long 
past time. All kinds of relics were spread 
on desks, toys of the child Dmitri and 
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ALEXANDER SCRIABIN 


pictures on religious matters on the walls. 
In the middle of the room was erected a 
kind of scaffold supporting an enormous 
bell. The legend tells that this bell began 
to ring alarm all by itself the very moment 
of the murder. By order of Boris Godou- 
noff this bell had been thrown from the 
tower and chastised by rods in presence of 
the revolted, indignant inhabitants, who 
were immediately expelled to Siberia. The 
bell was put on a car drawn by many 
horses and went the same way. Some 
years after, Tsar Michael, the first of the 
Romanoff Dynasty, ordered to return the 
banished people from Siberia, and the bell, 
too, which was established on the place we 
Saw It. 


The “Bell Legend’ 


USSIAN people are superstitious, and 
from their point of view the bell be- 
came a holy thing. They believe that he 
who touches it acquires bliss for soul and 
body. One of our company gave a thump 
to the bell—a long, soft sound was heard 
going far away in the space. “Oh, how 
wonderful,” whispered Scriabin; “a divine 
voice of the past speaks to us of an eternal 
union of mankind. There is-no space, no 
time in the. gigantic work of the Universe! 
Everything rolls its own way to the in- 
finite!” (His own words.) We were 
scarcely breathing, fascinated by the won- 
derful sound and the words of A. Scriabin. 
The thin wax candles were extinguished ; 
we left the palace and returned to reality. 
Before us again was the beautiful sight and 
the waves of the Volga glittering in silver 
colors inframed by dark shores. A. Scri- 
abin began to speak with allurement about 
the symbols in art; it was felt that his soul 
was shivering under a new mental emotion. 
The deep impression of our stay in Oug- 
litch cannot be forgotten; but let us go 
further on the Volga to new shores and 
new aspirations. Each great town offered 
some interest. A. Scriabin performed his 
beautiful concerto piece and numerous en- 
cores with the greatest success. ‘Since I 
had opportunity of hearing his perform- 
ances in close sttccession, I observed that 
each time he gave another tint to his ren- 
dering according to his emotion. — Before 
stepping on the concert stage Seriabin was 
exceedingly nervous, but’ as soon as he 
began to play his excitement. seemed to be 
over and his performance became won- 
derful. 

The last town we reached was Astrakhan, 
at the mouth of the Volga,.where Europe 
and Asia, meeting together, dispute their 
superiority one to another. Then began our 
return home, and again before us the beau- 
ties of nature which already had delighted 
our sight. “It is really a magnificent 
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voyage,’ said A. Scriabin, “but I confess 
that I am tired of doing nothing! I am 
longing for my ‘home, where I can entirely 
give myself up to my work.” He did not 
say “to compose,’ because of his great 
modesty. We returned to Moscow with 
unforgetable reminiscences, the dearest of 
which are those connected with A, Scri- 
abin, the more precious since he has 
passed on. 
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Self-Test Questions of Miss Von Tidebohl’s 
Article 


1. What the physical aspect of 
Ouglitch? 

2. With what royal tragedy was it con- 
nected? 

3. What incident would imdicate Scria- 
bin’'s.deep religious feeling ? 

4. What superstition was associated with 
the great bell of Ouglitch, and what gave 
rise to its origin? 

5. What incident would suggest the mod- 
esty of Scriabin? 


Was 


Scales by Tetrachords 


By H. C. Higgins 


IN TEACHING scales with an increasing 
number of flats and sharps, it has proved 
very satisfactory to have pupils work the 
scales out by the use of tetrachords. In- 
stead of saying, for instance, “In the scale 
of A flat you must flat B, E, A and D,” 
without giving any reason but that that is 
the right way to do it, we give the pupils 
to understand thoroughly just what a tetra- 
chord is, that every major scale has two 
perfect tetrachords and that a perfect tetra- 
chord is one in which the half-step comes 
between the third and fourth degrees. 

Then, in building the scale, starting on 
A flat, for example, we tell them: “From 
A flat to B flat is the first step of our first 
tetrachord; from B flat to C is the second 
step. Next we must have a halfi-step, so 
it must be D flat.” So we explain all the 
way through that we have to raise and 
lower because we must have whole steps 
or half-steps. The pupils, once they know 
why, become fascinated with the idea. 


Is Liszt Found Mistaken ? 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


In rereading through the complete works 
of my favorite composer, Frederic Chopin 
—an annual feast to me—I naturally re- 
member sorfie movements as well as har- 
monies and ,melodies of his wonderful ge- 
nius. While rereading excerpts from 
Liszt’s memoirs of Chopin I was struck 
with the following quotation: 

“Through the feeling that flows forth in 
all his works they have spread and be- 
come much loved in large circles; and this 
feeling is in the highest degree romantic, 
individual, peculiar and yet related not 
only to that people, which has to thank him 
for one more celebrity, but also to all 
hearts that: were ever touched by the mis- 
ery of exile and by the sentiment of love. 
Meanwhile, «Chopin was not always con- 
tented With those frames within which he 
sketched his happily-chosen figures; he 
would also bring his thoughts into the 
limits of the classical form. He has writ- 
ten two fine concertos and three fine son- 
atas, but it is not difficult to discern in 
these productions rather the will, the pur- 
pose, than the inspiration. This last with 
him was capricious, arbitrary, fantastical, 
bound to no reflection. He had to give it 
free play and he did violence to his genius, 
as one thinks, as often as he thought to 
chain it to, traditional rule. 

“Chopin could not imprison the waver- 
ing, never sharply defined outlines, which 
lend his thoughts their highest charm, with- 
in the stiff, angular framework of a precise 


pattern. Nevertheless, these efforts are 
decidedly distinguished by a rare nobility 
of style and contain passages of high inter- 


est and motives of surprising grandeur of . 


thought. We may mention for example, 
the adagio of the second Concerto to which 
he was particularly partial, and which he 
was very fond of playing. The embellish- 
ments in this movement belong to the finest 
manner of the composer, and the leading 
thought is kept up with wonderful breadth. 
The entire movement is ideally perfect, and 
the expression of the feeling now bright 
and gleaming, now touching and penetrat- 
ing.” 

All of this quotation from Liszt ex- 
presses far better than I can my enthusi- 
astic estimate of Chopin’s genius. But on 
consulting the Second Concerto, I find 
that the slow movement referred to is not 
an adagio, but a larghetto in the key of Ab 
major. Also I find, by consulting the First 
Concerto, that the corresponding ‘move- 
ment of it is also a larghetto in E major. 
Hence, I ask the question, “Is Liszt found 
mistaken ?” 


Things to Do 


By George W. Weaver 


WE GET too much of the negative 
“don’t.” Let us have some “do” for a 
change. Most pupils progress better if 
they are told what they can or should do 
and get tired of continual prohibitive 
“don'ts.” To draw attention to things to 
be done is better psychology than the 
eternal dwelling on faults to be avoided. 
Here, then, are a few points to observe on 
the positive side: 

DO— 

1. See from the very first that each 
finger strikes the correct note. 

2. Require your eyes to note the time 
and key signatures, 

3. Train your mind to remember what 
the eyes have seen. 

4. Work consciously for accuracy (speed 
increases of itself). 

5. Demand prompt obedience on the 
part of the fingers to what the eyes see. 

6. Observe phrasing and touch while 
still going slowly. 

7. Listen for the voices or harmonies 
while you are playing. If you cannot 
hear what the composer has to say, you 
cannot expect an audience to hear it. 

8. Try to recognize the chords as you 
play them. Your technic teaches you the 
chords and inyersion: apply this knowl- 
edge. 

9. Bear in mind that rhythm is the life- 
pulse of music and try to find the rhythm 
(not merely the accents). 

10. Listen with both ears to what your 
teacher has to tell you. If you listen with 
only one ear the comments are likely to 
pass right through it and out the other. 


First Things First 


By May Hamilton Helm 


“First things first,’ answered a woman 
when asked how she managed to “keep up 
her music’ while also doing her house- 
work, It was with her largely a question 
of values. 

It seemed folly to develop a talent and 
then, through disuse, let it slip away. 
Therefore she practiced every morning, 
letting less important duties wait. There 
is generally time to do what one really 
wants to do. 


“The time will come when singers will 
be yvelegated to the orchestra and their 
voices used as orchestral instruments. 
Something more than opera will come out 
of the movement; the possibilities are end- 
less.” 

—EucENE Goossens. 


Our Heritage—The Indian 


By Frederick Cardin 


HE INDIAN will always be remem- 

[. bered as the child of “the Great 

Out-Doors.”’ Consequently, we must 
consider the Indian Music as of the same 
source. Research work reveals that Indian 
music is the greatest, perhaps, of our var- 
ious idiomatic forms of American — folk 
music. 

For many years little was done to collect 
and preserve the native American Indian 
music, but now the Smithsonian Institute 
has attended to the recording and filing of a 
large portion of all Indian music, and this 
is being saved for future study. The first 
scientific study of Indian music is a collec- 
tion made by Alice Fletcher, of “Music of 
the Omahas,” a Nebraska tribe, and pre- 
served in the Peabody Museum. Collec- 
tions are now available in every first class 
library, and it is our privilege to study the 
Indian melodies and rhythms, as well as 
the works of other recognized authorities, 
that they may eyolve into something that 
will fit into the scheme of our modern mu- 
sical endeavor, One of the surest ways of 
preserving the native American music is 
to re-create it and embody it into those 
things that will make a universal appeal. 

Many American composers have chosen 
Indian themes for their compositions. Mr. 
Thurlow Lieurance has recorded hundreds 
of Indian songs which are now preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Onone occasion, by accident, he 
nearly lost his life in the Rocky Mountains, 
while making his way to an Indian cere- 
monial, to study and record the music. To 
kim the Indian race as well as the Pale- 
face American is indebted for that beauti- 
ful song, “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
and for many others based on Indian mo- 
tives. 

Rhythm and melodic beauty characterize 
Indian music. To the music lover, espe- 
cially the composer, the music of the Indian 
is interesting from an expressive as well 
as a theoretical standpoint. In many in- 
stances the songs were accompanied and 
supported by drums, or, as is often said, the 
“tom-tom,” with a combination of as many 
as three different rhythms, a combination 
considered very difficult by modern musi- 
cians, 

A fact yet beyond our grasp is that the 
Indians, consciously or otherwise, did hear 
and sing quarter tones. Many times it is 
hard to reproduce effects which the In- 
dians obtained with this ability to employ 
smaller intervals than’ is possible with our 
modern musical system. It is unknown 
whether or not they had a standard scale. 

The Indian flute is the closest connec- 
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tion between the primitive and the modern 
music, the only musical instrument devel-_ 
oped by the Indian, 4 
The Indian flute was used for serenading 
and courting ; especially when a brave from _ 
one tribe loved a maiden from another tribe, 
The young brave always composed his own 


stove song by which, from the distance, he — 


!might’ be recognized by his sweetheart. — 
Even today, out in Oklahoma, it is not an 7 
unusual thing on balmy spring nights to 
hear the Arapahoe flutes in the vicinity of | 
the Girls’ School on the Comanche Reser- 
vation, The flutes are usually made of o 
cedar and have a beautiful tone, aoite entic- 
ing. 4 
The romantic and traditional quality of © 4 
Indian music is most attractive. There was — 
special music for all his ceremonies, such — 
as the prayer song of chants for bountiful 
crops, for spiritual guidance in battle and — 
for physical and moral strength, besides — 
thanksgiving songs for victory, for the corn _ 
erops and the plentiful grass, for the 
many buffalo, and the safety of their peo- — 
ple. Then there were the songs of longing, © 
of love, of joy and sorrow. In our Indian 
music of the plains, one finds the song of 
the laughing waters, the song of the — 
weeping waters and of owl’s bleak cry; the — 
tale of the strawberry moon, of the hot — 
south winds and the years of drought, and 
famine; of the mischievous whirlwinds and — 
the fierce north winds, from the land of .. 
the sky blue waters—things vital and more 4 
than fascinating to the Indian, yet fathom- 
less to that great child of nature. : 


Showing the Pupil the Benefit 
of Stretching Exercises 


i 
x" 
- 


Every pupil wants to see the practical — 
result of work. Nothing so stimulates 
a boy learning, say carpentry, as the 
sight of a table he has finished. The same 
applies to a girl who has learned to em- — 
broider. She likes to see her work Pro- 
gress. A child always would rather make % 
a thing which he can see not only when it 
is done, but while it is growing. 1 

Watch a little girl when she starts to 
plant flowers, and watch the same child 
when the flower begins to sprout. With 
what loving care she tends the plant, and_ 
how careful she is to help it grow! How — 
practical was Miss Pontifex when she gave 
her little nephew a carpenter’s workshop, 
The clever old spinster knew children were 
delighted when they saw the results of 
their work. Modern educators, too, see the 
sense of working along these lines. p 

To tell a child that certain stretching ex-— 
ercises will increase the span of the hand, 
means nothing. Children, as every teacher 
knows, try to stretch the hand, and even 
ask the teacher: “How much can you 
stretch?” 3 

Here is a scheme that I have never 
known to fail, even with grown-ups: 
draw the outline of the pupil’s hand in a 
stretched position, in a book I keep for 
that purpose, and date the picture. 

Two or three months later, after giving 
some stretching exercises, I place the pu- 
pil’s hand over the old outline and again 
draw it. The hand has stretched; the fin- 
gers extend farther apart than they did ai 
first, and the pupil sees the practical re- 
sults. Stretching exercises, thereafter, are 
eagerly practiced; they mean something, 


By Arthur A. Schwartz 


“To be truly musical you yourself nee 
not either play or sing. If you love mi 
and learn to appreciate it, you may be 
come more musical than. many an accom 
plished player or singer. You need ne 
follow music as a profession in order t 
love it as an art, for appreciation grow 
with knowledge; and real musictanshy 
does not lie merely in dextrous fingers | 
facile composition”’—S1r Dan GopFRE 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Conducted Monthly 
By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Combined Course in Music History, Appreciation and Harmony 


HERE ARE many reasons why 

a variety of music electives can- 

not be given in the smaller high- 
‘schools. A small number of pupils may, 
indeed, elect various courses, such as 
Theory and Practice, Harmony, Music 
Appreciation, Vocal Ensemble, Instru- 
‘mental Ensemble, History of Music, and 
‘Applied Music Study of the piano, or- 
gan, yoice and instruments of the orches- 
tra and band. But, while the sum total of 
the number of pupils electing all of these 
courses would compare very favorably 
with other popular electives, still the cost 
of providing enough teachers to carry on 
a full program of music electives would 
‘be prohibitive. 

The problem must be solved by com- 
bining certain allied courses, such as ele- 
mentary theory and practice, harmony, 
“music appreciation and history, into one 
elective or constant course in music. The 
course should be given on a basis of four 
or five periods a week and extend over a 
‘period of two terms, or one school year. 
It must, of course, carry full credit to- 
ward high school graduation. Enough 
pupils should elect this special course in 
music each term to enable the teacher to 
carry two classes at the same time, namely, 
music one, which would contain pupils 
taking the course for the first time, and 
music two, which would contain pupils 
who have finished the first term of the 
course, 


Regular Courses 

HE GIVING of cultural courses in 

music on an elective basis should not 
interfere with the regular work in music. 
_In the high school all of the pupils should 
be required to take chorus at least once 
a week, for credit on a laboratory basis; 
that is, one-half point of credit for each 
semester's work. The general practice is 
to require at least one year of chorus 
_-work’and to offer, in addition, an elective 
in chorus work for those especially in- 
terested. This is important in order to 
secure graduation credit for pupils who 
are attracted by glee club and operetta 
projects. 

The school orchestra is the other regu- 
Tar music course which cannot be over- 
looked. An elective course in orchestra 
or instrumental ensemble must be given 
for credit. The high school chorus and 
orchestra classes should meet four periods 
a week and receive laboratory credit. The 
Carrying on of credit for applied music 
study may be handled by the school music 
teacher in co-operation with local private 
teachers. A summing-up of the minimum 
number of courses in the order of im- 
portance which a single music teacher in 
the high school should give, may appear as 
follows: 

(1) Regular 
pupils; 

(2) Elective chorus, open to all pupils 
qualified ; 

(3) Elective orchestra (or band), open 
to all pupils qualified; 

(4) Special cultural course, open to 
all pupils; 

(5) Credit for applied music study, 
open to all pupils taking regular elective 
courses in music, 


chorus work for all 


Planning the Cultural Course 

HE CULTURAL elective course may 

be considered from two points of 
view. Music appreciation, history and 
biography fall under one heading, and 
elementary theory and practice and har- 
mony fall under another. If the course 
is to be given on a four-period-a-week 
basis, then two periods should be devoted 
to history and appreciation, say, the first 
and third periods, and the other two peri- 
ods, the second and fourth, to theoretical 
work. If five periods are permitted, three 
of them should be devoted to history and 
appreciation and two to theory. This 
really splits the special music course into 
two courses. However, by doing so, this 
provides for the admittance of many pu- 
pils who cannot find a place in their indi- 
vidual rosters for the full course and, in 
addition, enables those who are neither 
interested nor prepared to take work in 
theory, to take the history and apprecia- 
tion course, 


Material for the Course in History 
and Appreciation 

N PLANNING the special course we 

must realize that little can be done 
without placing texts in the hands of the 
pupils, in order that assignments may be 
given regularly for home study. A ref- 
erence library of works on music, such 
as Grove’s “Dictionary of Music,” Balt- 
zell’s “History of Music,” and many other 
works on music history and biography 
should be available for the use of the pu- 
pils. There is nothing finer for use in 
a course of this kind than a work which 
covers the field of history of music and ap- 
preciation in a novel and interesting way. 
This may be said of the “Standard His- 
tory of Music,” by Dr. James Francis 
Cooke. This could be used as a basic 
text and placed in the hands of the pupils. 
The book is well outlined in short chapter 
form, with ten test questions given at the 
end of each chapter. The interesting supple- 
ment of records will furnish ample ma- 
terial for illustration of the historical 
background developed through study of 
the text. The use of these records for 
listening lessons will furnish material for 
a correlated course in music appreciation. 

There is no course more fascinating for 
the average boy or girl than a course of 
this kind in music history, and in the ap- 
preciation of the literature of music, 
chronologically presented. This course 
could be continued or supplemented by 
another work by the same author, namely, 
“Music Masters Old and New.” A music 
club could be organized to present pro- 
grams and a study of the lives and works 
of the great musicians mentioned in this 
text. 


Material for Theoretical Work 

HE FACT that a text is needed for 

history and appreciation holds true 
also of work offered in elementary, theory 
and harmony. A good text covering the 
elementary field in theory is the “Harmony 
Book for Beginners,’ by Preston Ware 
Orem. “This work aims to present in a 
plain and practical manner the ground- 
work of harmony, giving sufficient ma- 
terial for the work of the first year and 


affording a thorough preparation for more 
advanced study, according to any of the 
standard methods.” 

Music note books or music paper should 
be provided for working out the material 
assigned. Written work should not be 
copied down in final form in the pages of 
the text until passed on by the teacher. A 
staff-lined blackboard should be used and 
a piano or, better still, a reed organ should 
be available. The use of an organ will 
enable the pupils to hear the sustained 
tones of a chord and, furthermore, to hear 
chord connection and the leading of 
voices. The use of cardboard keyboards 
will enable the pupils to visualize the 
chord sets or positions and to build up a 
background for the study of keyboard 
harmony. 


Methods for History and Appreciation 
I HAVE BEEN requested to outline a 

combined course in musical history, 
appreciation and harmony from month to 
month, covering ten months in all. This 
will include the use of the texts named. 
Let us consider, first, the method of teach- 
ing history and appreciation as correlated 
subjects, and later take up the method of 
presenting elementary theory and_har- 
mony. The “Standard History of Music” 
reads like a story book and could be read 
aloud, topic by topic, by individual pupils. 
After a topic has been covered, the teachex 
should question the class and get a reac- 
tion of the understanding of the pupils. 
After this has been done the teacher 
should present a record which illustrates 
the point or points under discussion, and 
once again the reaction should be ex- 
pressed by the pupils. Occasionally the 
process should be reversed. - 

A home assignment of a chapter or 
certain pages should be made. Also, the 
teacher, without preliminary discussion, 
should present illustrative material by 
means of a record or by playing himself. 
Individual pupils should be asked to iden- 
tify the kind of music presented or to ex- 
plain the connection of the musical illus- 
tration with the home assignment. Still 
another interesting but more difficult way 
is the presentation of the record or illus- 
tration first without even preliminary 
home study. The pupils are asked to give 
their frank reaction and the teacher, by 
clever questioning, proceeds to unfold the 
characteristics of the music which apply 
to the topic suggested for study. 

Whatever method or methods may be 
used, it is important to use the “ten test 
questions” given at the end of each chap- 
ter for review. Not only should the con- 
tent of the text be considered in the re- 
view, but also the musical illustrations 
should be used for a test of musical dis- 
crimination and memory. Good use should 
be made of the supplementary booklet, is- 
sued to accompany the history. The list 
of records prepared for use with each 
chapter is explained by program notes, 
and these notes are of great interest to 
the pupils. The names of the composi- 
tions may be learned and thus a knowl- 
edge of the literature of music gained. 


Methods for Elementary Theory 

HE INTRODUCTION of elemen- 

tary theory to pupils of high school 
age is not a difficult task. A certain vo- 
cabulary of the material of music must 
be learned before actual work in scale 
building can be presented. All of the 
scales, sharp and flat, must be given and 
the near relation of scales or keys ex- 
plained in the order of the circle of fifths. 
Out of this building and writing comes the 
construction of the signatures. All of this 
work must first be heard, then sung, ana- 
lyzed, spelled and written. The piano key- 
board should be constantly in use and the 
pupils should be called on to play the 
various scales studied. All of this work 
leads to the study of intervals. 

If a strong foundation in scale build- 
ing has been laid, the study of intervals 
will not be difficult, nor a matter of math- 
ematical calculation, as each degree of the 
major scale of any given tone lies in fixed 
relation to the tonic, and as these inter- 
vallic relations are either major or per- 
fect. By lowering or raising these fixed 
intervals one-half step, following the rule 
that major becomes minor, and perfect, 
diminished, when lowered, or major be- 
cames augmented and perfect, augmented, 
when raised, and, in addition, that minor 
intervals become diminished when low- 
ered one-half step, we have the whole 
story about intervals. The building of 
triads is a simple matter and is generally 
considered a part of elementary theory. 


Methods for Harmony 

HE ACTUAL study of harmony be- 

gins with the building of chords in 
four parts. A study of the various sets 
or positions of the chords, with regard 
to the position of the soprano, leads to a 
background for a study of the chord succes- 
sion. Right at this point we can begin 
the harmonization of melody fragments, 
such as bugle calls. Original melodies 
should be called for as soon as the har- 
monization of given melodies is intro- 
duced. Common chords in succession 
should be presented by adding dominant 
harmonies to tonic and, later, by adding 
sub-dominant harmonies to tonic. Com- 
binations can be made-of all three, and 
gradually all of the chord material built 
on the various degrees of the major scale, 
with the exception of the seventh or lead- 
ing tone, may be introduced. Progress 
should not be made too rapidly in using 
new and different chord combinations or 
confusion will result. The study of har- 
mony can be made intensely interesting 
by presenting the subject from several an- 
gles. Discrimination in taste must be 
aroused if the art value of the subject is 
to be considered. 


Some Aspects of Presenting Harmony 
ET US consider several ways of ap- 
proaching the study of harmony in 
order to build an all-round musical de- 
velopment of the class. One of the popu- 
lar slogans of education is “the thing be- 
fore the sign.” In theory study this means 
hearing and doing first and analyzing and 
writing later. A simple bit of chord suc- 

(Continued on page 947) 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


Learning to Read an Orchestral Score 


The Following Excerpt is from Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s Interesting Book, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 


The Score 

HE SCORE serves several pur- 
I poses. In the old days, before the 
era of the conductor, when the 
first violinist was really the leader of the 
orchestra, and, when occasion demanded, 
would conduct his colleagues through any 
passage in which a modification in tempo 
occurred, by beating time with his bow, 
the score, compiled by the composer, was 
simply a record of the music in its or- 
chestral version, and, once the separate 
parts had been copied from it, was only 
required in an emergency. With the ad- 
vent of the conductor, however, it became 
customary to print and publish the score, 
and, in more recent times, the listener has 
been indulged with the provision of a 
means of studying and following the music 
from a miniature or pocket. reproduction. 
Modern scores of works in which the in- 
strumental body is very large are repro- 
duced by photography—a comparatively in- 

expensive process. 

The score, at a first glance, seems a 
simple affair enough, but at a second the 
student will see that as some of the in- 
struments play, or rather sound, notes dif- 
ferent from those written, score-reading, 
following, and especially playing, cannot 
be successfully undertaken without spe- 
cial knowledge, and, after that has been 
acquired, some practice. 

This difficulty is caused by the principle 
of transposition, on which certain instru- 
ments are played and written for. 

An examination of a score-page will dis- 
close that, while in the strings the key- 
signature is that of the key in which: we 
know the piece to be, some of the wind- 
instruments have other key-signatures. 
If we were to reproduce on the piano the 
notes we find in the score, the chord 
chosen would not have the sound we had 
heard when the piece was performed on 
the orchestra. There is a story told of 
Dvorak, that when a youth, he arranged 
some music for a band, and being in ig- 
norance of the necessity of transposing, 
wrote a trumpet part in the key of the 
piece; as this occasion was intended to be 
something in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion of his musical prowess before the 
parents to whom he had recently returned 
from school, one can well imagine his dis- 
may at this revelation of the dangers aris- 
ing out of insufficient knowledge! 


Why Transposing Instruments 
HE REASON for the variations of 
key-signature in a score is easily 
comprehended once the principles of 
sound-production are understood. 

The reader will remember that the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which the wind 
instrument produces its sound are founded 
upon the natural harmonic system, which 
is, that when the air in a tube is set in 
motion, the vibration of the air column 
takes place in segments and that the divi- 
sion of these segments results in the pro- 
duction of partial tones. The incident of 
this system is perhaps best explained by a 
kind of comparative instrumental anatomy. 

If we ‘turn to the clarinet, which is a 
transposing instrument, we find that it is 
built in a certain key, and that a change 
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of note is affected by an alteration of the 
length of the air-column—an effect pro- 
duced by opening up holes in the side of 
the instrument—the higher octaves being 
secured by graded over-blowing, which 
brings into play a different fundamental, 
and, consequently, a different set of par- 
tials. It will be remembered that owing 
to the “break” in the clarinet compass— 
the section in which the instrument is 
tonally unsatisfactory—it has been found 
expedient to employ instruments of dif- 
ferent calibre, so that the notes which in 
a clarinet of one pitch would be unsat- 
isfactory are played on another on which 
these particular notes do not occur in the 
“break,” but in another section of its 
compass, being therefore satisfactory. 

Transferring our attention to the horns, 
we discover that these instruments are 
likewise built in a certain key, and that 
if played in this normal key they produce 
their series of partials by variation of lip- 
tension; further, that the whole series is 
altered by the use of a valve which length- 
ens the tube, so that when a note not to be 
found in the natural series is required, 
it is secured by changing the calibre of 
the instrument, and, in consequence, its 
partials. 


A Comparison 

OW IF WE CONSIDER the violin, 

and imagine that the player is only 
allowed the harmonic or partial notes of 
one string, we shall at once perceive that 
his left hand will often be obliged to 
make wide leaps from one spot to another 
in order to produce a scale selected from 
his partial notes; or, if we use the piano 
for our comparison, we are under the 
necessity of imagining that all notes save 
the harmonic series have been eliminated 
from the keyboard and that the player, if 
he wish to play a scale, must pick out the 
partials, not in their order of occurrence 
on the keyboard, but in another. More- 
over, unless he contrive, he will obtain 
only a limited number of notes, either on 
the violin or the piano of our hypothesis. 
What the wind-instrumentalist contrives is 
in reality the equivalent of what the vio- 
linist would be obliged to do in such a 
situation; he would alter his string, when- 
ever he required a note not in the natural 
series, by screwing it either up or down, 
thus changing the pitch and throwing open 
a new set of partials; the pianist would 
probably depend on an equivalent device 
by which he would lower or raise by 


means of a mechanical process easily 
manipulated. i 
In instruments such as the clarinet, 


which has a cylindrical bore, the fingering 
is more difficult, owing partly to the ab- 
sence of even-numbered partials. It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep the fingering 
as nearly as possible uniform, and, when 
the orchestra has to play in a key which 
is difficult for the clarinet, to arrange that 
the latter shall finger in the easiest pos- 
sible key. 

If, then, the clarinettist is using, say, his 
B flat instrument, he will in any case be 
sounding notes a whole tone below the 
notes written in his part and in the score, 
and, in addition, the composer writes for 
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the instrument in the key which will make 
the clarinet part as easy as is possible in 
the circumstances. 


Making It Easy 

HUS THE CLARINETTIST is 

placed in the position of our hypo- 
thetical violinist or pianist, in that whereas 
he will on occasions alter the pitch of his 
instrument, just as does the horn player, 
the fingering system is kept as nearly as 
possible constant. 

If his part were written as it sounds, 
the instrumentalist would have to do the 
transposing, which would be, so to speak, 
a physical as well as mental transposi- 
tion; the conductor’s or reader’s process 
is only mental. To explain the matter in 
the briefest possible fashion, the notes 
written for transposing instruments are 
construed by the player as fingering in- 
dications. 

It should be here pointed out that there 
is really no need for the score to be iden- 
tical with the part played by the instru- 
mentalist, and a few attempts have been 
made, without any considerable success, 
to abolish this old-fashioned and unneces- 
sary method of score compilation and to 
introduce the practice of giving the parts 
of transposing instruments as they sound. 

Until this reform obtains ,full sanction 
the score reader will be obliged, when 
perusing a masterpiece in his arm-chair, 
to perform a feat which appears to be 
comparable to that of reading a play in 
which the chorus or crowd speaks in the 
vernacular and some of the protagonists 
in certain other languages. To the accom- 
plished linguist the sense of the play wili 
be revealed, but the commencing polyglot 
will secure but a spasmodic appreciation 
of the drama. 


How It is Done 
HE TRANSPOSING instruments in 
ordinary use are as follows: 

The EnctisH . Horn, which kas the 
same fingering-system as the Oboe, but 
which, owing to its greater length, sounds 
a fifth lower; its part is written, there- 
fore, a fifth higher, and its key signature 
has one more ag than the key of the 
piece. 

The Crartnets in B flat and A. In the 
first, the note B flat is the equivalent of C. 
In consequence of this the B flat Clarinet 
part will be found to have discarded. two 
of the flats belonging to the key of the 
piece, thereby effecting the necessary 
transposition from B flat (two flats) to C 
(none). As an instance of this, music for 
the B flat Clarinet which, for a non-trans- 
posing instrument, would be in the key 
of A flat (four flats) is written for the 
B flat Clarinet in B flat (two flats). The 
same subtraction obtains, naturally, when 
there are sharps instead of flats. Two 
sharps more being the equivalent of two 
flats l@ss, the key of C would become, for 
the B flat instrument, that of D (two 
sharps). - 

The same condition of affairs prevails 
with the A Clarinet. To alter the key of 
A so that it would operate as that of C 
means the discarding of three sharps; 
hence, whilst music in A would be written 
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‘the page has to be sufficiently high to 
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for this instrument in C (or three sharps — 
less), music in B (five sharps) would, in — 
process of dropping three sharps, become 
music in D (two sharps) and music in 
D (two sharps) would drop its two accus- 
tomed sharps and introduce one flat besides 
—appearing, therefore, as in F (one flat). 
The Bass Crarinet, usually in B flat, — 
in addition to the transposition, is written 
an octave above, in order to avoid leger 
lines. 
The Horn is written for according to 
the fingering system best suited to the key 
of the piece. Obviously the F Horn will 
have its notes written a fifth higher than 
the notes sound. : 
The Trumpet undergoes transposition — 
similar’ to that of the Clarinet, its finger- 
ing system being usually either B flat 
or A. 
The Priccoro and the Douste Bass are 
not, strictly speaking, transposing in- 
struments; the transposition undergone by 
the music does not affect the tonic, or key- 
note; it is, in a sense, a platonic transpo- 
sition. The Piccolo part is written an oc- 
tave lower and the Double-Bass part an — 
octave higher than the real sounds 
order to avoid leger lines—as already 
noted in reference to the bass clarinet. _ 


Experience the Only Teacher Pi 

S Dicer IS no royal rcad to adept- 
ness in score-reading, but the attain-_ 
ment of facility by means of experienc 
and experiment in the orchestral concert- 
room will surely be reckoned a pleasure 
rather than a toil. From our illustrations 
it will be seen how a standard score is ar- 
ranged, and the student will observe with 
some trepidation that the tendency to- 
wards increase in size of the orchestra 
has caused the score to grow until there 
are often many lines in it which are n 
to be found in the classical examples. T 
scores of such works, for instance, as 
Skryabin’s Porm or Ecstasy, which at mo- 
ments require more than thirty-six stave 
to the page, could hardly be reproduced 
in pocket size, since that would rende: 7 
the reproduction too small to read. An 
attempt in this direction has, however, 
been made with the Strauss work, but, as 


accommodate the numerous lines in a 
readable type, the length of lines on each 
page is of necessity curtailed in order to 
retain some semblance of pocket dimen 
sions, and hence it becomes necessary tc 
turn over with a frequency that speedily 
grows irksome. One feels like a Lilli 
tian trying to read the score of a work 
intended for the edification of Brob 
dingnag. } 
Fortunately there is no reason why the 
comparison instituted by the inclusion 
these examples of scoring should de 
the intending student from entering upot 
a study of the symphonic literature. T 
history of the orchestra is at the beg 
ning of a new chapter. Bigness as an e 
and even as a means, has now, for obvi 
reasons, very little to recommend it, 
the future of the orchestra must lie wit 
those who know full well that simplicity 
is not incompatible with beauty. 
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Metronome Speed 


I am at the age of twenty-eight, 
working hard to become a pianist. 
Technic bothers me, and I am nerv- 
ous when I play a quick piece in 
public. My teacher insists on my 
getting my pieces up to metronome 
markings, but I feel so stiff when 
the metronome is ticking fast! Is 
it necessary to get music up to these 
markings? I use the metronome a 
» good deal, but am afraid it is keep- 
1 ing me back in my work. 

love to express myself in my 

music, and always have in mind 

" a picture of the music that I am 

4 playing. Should I be discouraged 

because I cannot play fast enough? 

I have the spirit for work and never 

bldme anyone else but myself if I 

: do not get along. Memory work is 
‘ easy for me. Gaxc. 


- A metronome should be used only when 

‘it.is a real help; otherwise it should be 
kept on the shelf. In his book The Prin- 
ciples of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
ing, Christiani says: 

~“Technic should not seek to shine by it- 
self, and least of all give the impression 
of being the performer’s strongest point. 
It is not so much a question of playing a 
great many notes with great velocity in a 
‘given degree of strength, as of playing 
every note clearly and in the spirit of the 
composition.” 

-So if you have acquired the proper 
rhythmic proportion in a given piece, for- 
get about the metronome markings which 
‘are generally arbitrary and altogether too 
fast for the student; and concentrate on 
the interpretation of the musical thought— 
which mere rapidity is apt to obscure 
rather than illuminate. Certainly we would 
not judge the ability of a public speaker 
by the rapidity with which he talks! 


¥ -However, you should constantly endeavor 
mt 


0 eliminate all stiffness from your playing, 
‘since such stiffness results in an inelastic 
‘touch and a rigid style. Pay special at- 
tention to relaxation of the wrist muscles 
which are the most frequent delinquents, 
and preface each day’s practice by sys- 
tematic exercises for loosening the wrists. 


Materials for Elementary Pupils 


1. What studies and pieces shall 
I give a bright boy of six after the 
completion of Bilbro’s First Melody 
Lessons? 

2. Do you think that Hanon’s 
Exercises and Gurlitt’s Studies could 
be abridged in teaching an adult 
beginner who can read music? 

3. Is a persam of twenty-three 
too old to begin the study of the 
- harp? Where can a_e harp. be 
obtainable, also instruction ? What 
are a harpist’s earning powers and 
mediums ? Young Teacher 


1. Try Beren’s Easy Studies without 
Octaves, Op. 70, Book 1. For pieces, I 
suggest Bachmann’s Cendrillon Waltz, and 
Gurlitt’s March of the Tin Soldiers, Op. 
130. 

2. These exercises and sttidies are ex- 
cellent. Gurlitt’s School of Velocity for 
Beginners, Op. 141, would probably suit 
the case. A teacher of discretion will 
always adapt studies to a pupil’s needs and 
not slavishly follow the order in which 
they appear. Fit the studies to the pupil 
-and not the pupil to the studies. 

3. As I am not a harpist I cannot an- 
-swer these questions in detail. The age 
of twenty-three, however, should not be 
too old to start on any instrument, es- 
vecially if one has some previotis musical 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 
‘This department is designed to help.the. teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 


technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Questions Answered Department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 
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knowledge. Also, the harp is increasingly 
in demand for both solo and orchestral 
work, 


Memorizing 


1. What is the best method of 


memorizing in the higher grades? 
Is it better to study the piece 
thoroughly and play it well before 
beginning to memorize or to begin 
memorizing with the study of the 
piece? 

2. Is Liszt’s bravura waltz called 
the “Mephisto Waltz’ from Lenau’s 
Faust? Is it not considered ex- 
tremely difficult ? . M. M. 


1. Yes, it is much better to study a piece 
well from the note and to submit it to 
the teacher’s criticism before attempting 
to play it from memory, since corrections 
and suggestions are more effective if the 
pupil is still dependent upon the printed 
page. 

In the Round Table for August, 1923, 
I suggested a scheme for memorizing 
which I have found of advantage to both 
myself and my pupils, and which works 
equally well whatever the stage of ad- 
vancement. In this system, one proceeds 
according to the following diagram: 


Each division: |———| represents one 
measure; and the note which follows it 
represents the first note of the next meas- 
ure. 

Begin with measure 1. Play it twice 
carefully with the notes. Then, looking at 
the fingers, play twice on top of the keys. 
Finally, play aloud twice from memory. 
Proceed likewise with measure 2, then with 
measures 1 and 2 in succession, then with 
measure 3, then with measures 2 and 3 
consecutively, and so on. 

The next day you may repeat the pro- 
cess, taking groups of two and four meas- 
ures instead of one and two measures; and 
the following day you may practice whole 
sections in a similar manner. In this pro- 
cess, each individual detail of notes and 
finger motions should be stamped indelibly 
on the mind. Having secured this men- 
tal mastery one may proceed to the “fin- 
ishing touches” of interpretation. 

2. The Mephisto Waltz, was, as you 
suggest, inspired by the Faust of Nicolaus 
Lenau (pen name Nicolaus von Strelenau), 
a Hungarian poet who lived from 1802 to 
1850 and who was noted both for his short 
lyrics and for his longer poems, such as 
Savonarola and Faust. Yes, the waltz is 
a technical “stunt.” 


Applied concentration makes a musician, 
an artist, a poet, a philosopher. The degree 
of success a man achieves and the rank 
he attains in any calling depend more on 
this “applied concentration” than on the 
gift of genius or on accident—Bartholo- 
mew. 
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Supplementary Exercises 


Is Hanon No. 1 to be used in 
connection with Presser’s Begin- 
ner’s Book or The Standard Course, 
Book 1? Do you recommend the use 
of Mason’s Touch and Technic with 
the Presser book? 

Just what is meant by an “ac- 
eredited teacher ?” M. McE. 


se 


The courses which you mention are in- 
tended to be self-sufficient although there 
could be no possible objection to supple- 
menting them by other longer exercises, 
such as those of Hanon. Mason’s Touch 
and Technic furnishes a valuable back- 
ground for any course of music study. 

An accredited teacher is presumably one 
who has fulfilled the conditions imposed 
by a given institution or community. Since 
such conditions are only occasionally for- 
mulated and since they vary with each 
locality, the term is an extremely vague 
one. Many attempts have of late been 
made to require government certification 
of teachers, but, so far as I know, these 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. Will not 
members of the Round Table who have 
had experience in the matter give us some 
information ? 


Short Fingers 


My problem is that of the small, 
rigid hand and its limitation—how 
to manipulate or help the hand to 
develop and eventually be of a size 
adequate to meet the demands. The 
particular child to whom I refer is 
one of my pupils, a gifted child of 


ten. She is of average size in every 
respect except in the smallness of 
her hands. 


A, former instructor of mine used 
to begin a lesson by strenuous ma- 
nipulation of the hands while going 


through an oral drill regarding 
seales, triads, and so forth. Person- 


ally, the reaction was not agreeable. 
It took me about five minutes to 
become conscious of my own hands. 
But she evidently considered it a 
short cut to “limbering up.” If I’m 
assured that it is for her good I 
shall manipulate this child’s hands. 
Needless to say I give her suitable 
stretching exercises at the keyboard, 
and she ean now play a seventh with 
ease. She is studying the Har- 
monious Blacksmith, TPeethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, and so forth. As 
far as interpretation is concerned, 
she is quite able to take the latter 
piece. A aney 


Your problem is one about which I 
should not worry as it will probably solve 
itself with the child’s natural growth. 
Manipulation of the hand is all right pro- 
viding it be not overdone; but I should be 
wary of too many stretching exercises 
which are apt to strain or stiffen the mus- 
cles. A pupil of mine persisted in practic- 
ing octaves without my knowledge or con- 
sent until the consequent strain necessi- 
tated the care of a physician who forbade 
her touching the piano for several weeks. 

See that the hand develops normally in 
finger expertness, and that, above all, the 
wrist is kept relaxed. Then trust to time 
to do the rest. Meanwhile there is a 
plentiful amount of piano music that does 
not involve long stretches or that may 
easily be adapted to short fingers. Most 
of Cramer’s studies come under this head, 
also. pieces such as the sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart, Bach’s preludes and fugues, 
Weber’s Rondo Brillante, Op. 62, Cyril 
Scott’s Danse Négre and some of Chopin’s 
nocturnes and waltzes, 
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Some of the greatest pianists have pos- 
sessed small hands. I recall the marvel- 
lous agility with which the late William 
Sherwood used to scamper over the keys 
with his short fingers. I’m not sure but 
that undersized fingers are preferable to 
large, clumsy ones or those that are so 
long as to get in each other’s way! 


Psychology and Music Teaching 


I ouore from a letter received from Mrs. 
C. C. Carson, of Peru, Indiana, in which 
she makes a strong plea for the study of 
psychology and the science of pedagogy 
by every piano teacher. Enumerating the 
benefits of such study, she says: 


If piano teachers knew about 
Thorndike’s laws of learning, about 
the laws of habit, how the mind of 
the student reacts to different stim- 
uli, how many would change their 
method of procedure? About nine- 
tenths of them, if they were open- 
minded enough to admit their er- 
rors ! 

A little story told by my psychol- 
ogy professor a number of years ago 
to illustrate the law of use and 
habit, has helped me to put many a 
heedless pupil on his feet. ‘A far- 
mer drove carelessly and crookedly 
over a muddy road. His wagon left 
deep ruts. Every time he went over 
that road his wagon followed the 
same ruts, cutting deeper and deeper 
continually.’ Just so in our mental 
process the oftener the nerve cur- 
rent passes over certain paths in the 
brain, the less becomes the resistance. 
Certain connections between situa- 
tion and response are made, and the 
paths are established. 

If we practice slowly and care- 
fully, think straight, see that our 
fingers respond to our thoughts—in 
short, make the track clear-cut the 
first time—each time it will be easier 
and easier to play the selection cor- 
rectly. Of course, it would be use- 
less to try to explain to young pupils 
about neural paths in the brain, 
about the nerve currents, and such, 
in technical terms, but high school 
pupils want to be shown, want to 
know why. The teacher who knows 
these things herself certainly knows 
better how to guide and train young 
minds in musie study just as she 
would be aided by such knowledge 
in the study of mathematics or lan- 
guage. 

I, for one, am in favor of setting 
certain standards of requirements 
for music teachers to raise the * 
standards of our profession and to 
make us more useful in our work. 


For those who’are interested to follow 
out Mrs. Carson’s suggestions, the follow- 
ing books may be especially recommended 
as worthy of close study: 

Fisher: Psychology for Music Teachers. 

Thorndike: Principles of Teaching. 

Strayer and Norsworthy: How 
Teach. 


to 


“You don’t have to know nothing about 
music to be a orchestra conductor,” said 
Jake Jones; “I oncet conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestry. Sure I did!  Con- 
ducted the whole gol-darned bunch of 
players from the hotel to the high school 
auditorium where they gave a concert.” 
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WAGNER AND BERLIOZ AS'‘PRESS- 
AGENTS 

THE part commerce plays in modern 
music comes in for review in Adolf Weiss- 
mann’s “Problems of Modern Music,” pro- 
voking an interesting comparison of Ber- 
lioz and Wagner in bringing their work 
to popular attention. They “ranged them- 
selves the one for, the other against, the 
press,” says Weissmann. 

“They both knew the value of -stage- 
managership to the artist in the nineteenth 
century. They both knew the far-reach- 
ing influence of the printed word in the 
modern world, and they were both born 
self-advertisers. Here, however, the re- 
semblance ended. Berlioz, whose love of 
sensation amounted to hysteria, wrote mu- 
sical articles sparkling with Gallic wit. 
It is true that as a creative artist he dis- 
liked the critic’s task which circumstances 
imposed upon him, but he made the most 
of the possibilities it offered, and was not 
above using deliberate untruth for his own 
advantage. The truth of his inspiration 
as a composer, however, mocked at the 
utilitarian devices and intrigues of his les- 
ser self; his work was always in advance 
of the comprehension of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and he himself solitary among 
them. 

“Waener, on the contrary, advertised 
himself, not through but in spite of the 
press. He could not adjust himself to 
the journalistic tempo, and’ his writings 
took the characteristic form of long- 
winded treatises. His keenness and per- 
sonal ambition were very great and he, 
like Berlioz, was not fastidious as to the 
means he employed; his propaganda was 
very persuasive. 

“Berlioz and Wagner may be said to 
have been their own agents, but neither 
liked the task. It was forced upon them 
by the real necessity of getting perform- 
ance, without which a musical composi- 
tion remains unfulfilled. They had to 
speak through many mouths of the orches- 
tra and sought to inspire all its members, 
from the conductor downwards, with the 
spirit and meaning of their work.” 


A LEATHER DAGGER FOR 
MADAME! 


“IT aLways throw myself heart and soul 
into anything I may be doing,” confesses 
Marie Jeritza, the great dramatic soprano, 
in her book, “Sunlight and Song.” “Yet 
sometimes my enthusiasm is held respon- 
sible for accidents of which I am blame- 
less. More or less was printed anent an 
incident which occurred at my second per- 
formance of ‘Tosca.’ It was said that I 
flung myself so enthusiastically on the 
villain, Scarpia, who surely deserves to be 
stabbed to death—and was impersonated 
by my friend Scotti—that my dagger 
passed through his Empire coat, waistcoat 
and silk shirt, grazing the skin. Since 
then I am supposed to use a leather dag- 
ger for the stabbing scene. After all, so 
it was said, there was no reason why an 
artist, especially so fine an artist as Scotti, 
should be sacrificed because, I sank my 
individuality so thoroughly in that of the 
heroine..... 

“The truth of the matter is that it was 
all the fault of the dagger, or to be cor- 
rect, the species of hunting-knife used. A 
good stage knife should always have a 
blunt handle, so that when the artist, un- 
seen by the audience, makes the rapid turn 
of the wrist which reverses the knife, there 
is no chance of the victim being struck by 
the sharp point. The hunting-knife had— 
quite inappropriately—a horn handle, made 
of the antler of a deer, but unfortunately 
running to a point. It was the first time 
I had used it. I picked it up hurriedly, 
taking a blunt end for granted, and so the 
accident happened,” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS MOTHER 


BeretHoven’s childhood was far from bes 
ing happy, on account of his inebriate 
father, but some happiness came to him 
at least through his mother. Paul Bek- 
ker, whose “Beethoven” has been recently 
translated from the German, tells us that 
“Throughout his life, Beethoven held his 
mother in hallowed memory and spoke of 
her always with the tenderest reverence, 
with a painfully acute sense, perhaps, of 
her unenviable life with his brutal father. 
She remained for him the chief of the 
very few happy associations of his child- 
hood’s home. Each year the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalene (her birthday and name- 
day) was kept with due solemnity. The 
music-stands were brought from the 
Tucksaal and placed in the two sitting 
rooms overlooking the street, and a can- 
cpy, embellished with flowers, leaves, and 


laurel, was put up in the room containing 
Grandfather Louis’ portrait. 

“On the eve of the day, Madame van 
Beethoven was induced to retire betimes. 
By ten o'clock all was readiness; the si- 
lence was broken by the tuning-up of in- 
struments, Madame van Beethoven was 
awakened, requested to dress, and was 
then led to a beautifully draped chair be- 
neath the canopy. An outburst of music 
roused the neighbors, the most drowsy 
soon catching the infection of gaiety. 
When the music was over the table was 
spread and, after food and drink, the 
merry company fell to dancing (but in 
stockinged feet to mitigate the noise) and 
so the festivities came to an end.” 

We have this pretty birthday idyll from 
a young inmate of the house occupied by 
the Beethovens. 


PURITANISM: IN MUSIC 


In “The Well Tempered Musician,” 
Francis Toye, an English critic with a 
modern outlook, discourses interestingly on 
a form of Puritanism in music common 
to both sides of the Atlantic: 

“In endeavoring to demonstrate to an 
Anglo-Saxon audience,’ he says, “that 
light music is not, sui generis, inferior to 
serious music, the writer is handicapped 
by a remarkable obstacle in the fact that, 
temperamentally, the Anglo-Saxons show 
a marked preference for light music, and 
that, for this very reason, they are loath 
to believe that it can possess merit equal 
to that of music which they find more diffi- 
cult to appreciate. One cannot have Puri- 
tan ancestry with impunity. Puritanism 
is always cropping up in all of us in the 
most unexpected guises, and one of the 
most marked characteristics of our artis- 
tic Puritanism is our distrust, if not our 
scorn, of what seems instinctively incon- 
Cenialeee aaemerae ame 


“Doubtless the acknowledged master- 
pieces at the very apex of our music liter- 
ature are serious, without taint of levity. 
But it is not until you start the wholly 
unprofitable task of trying to classify musi- 
cal compositions in order of merit, like 
schoolboys in an examination, that you 
realize how few, how exceedingly few, 
these are. For after, say, half a dozen se- 
lections—and it is doubtful if all these 
would command universal assent—we have 
to cry halt before Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and ‘Cosi Fan Tutte,’ 
not to mention Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ 
and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ If the term ‘light 
music’ has any meaning at all, these mias- 
terpieces must be admitted, in greater or 
less degree, to contain examples of it. 
Thereafter any distinction between the 
merits of serious and light music, as such, 
becomes frankly impossible. Indeed, it is 
often very difficult to say where the fron- 
tier between the two should be drawn.” 


JEAN-BAPTISTE LULLY—REALTOR 


Lutiy, the founder of French opera, 
also operated in real estate, according to 
Romaine Rolland, who thus describes him 
in “Some Musicians of Former Days :” 

“Like Gluck, Lully understood the afl- 
powerfulness of money in modern society, 
and his head for business was the means 
of getting him a large fortune. His posts 
of Superintendent of Chamber Music and 
music matter to the Royal family are es- 
timated to have brought him thirty thou- 
sand francs. His marriage, in 1662, with 
the daughter of the celebrated Lambert, 
music master of the court, brought him 
a dowry of twenty thousand francs. Be- 
sides this he had the receipts from the 
opera and exceptional honorariums from 
the king. 

“He conceived the idea of investing the 
greater part of his money in projects to 
make a new suburb on the Butte des Mou- 
lins. He did not consult a business man 
in the matter, but did all his own work, 
and, as Mr, Edmond Radet has shown, 


worked out calculations, negotiated pur- 
chases of land, superintended building 
operations, and settled terms with the 
workmen. He never let any one do 
things for him. In 1684 he was the 
proprietor of six buildings which he had 
had put up, in which he let apartments and 
shops. At .Puteaux he had a country 
house with a garden, and a second one at 
Sévres. And finally he set about purchas- 
ing-a lordly estate, the country of Grig- 
non, for which he bid sixty thousand 
pounds above the First President. . . , 

“At his death he left fifty-eight sacks 
of louis d’or and Spanish doubloons, as 
well as silver plate, precious stones, dia- 
monds, real and _ personal property, 
charges, pensions, and so forth, in all worth 
about eight hundred thousand francs, and 
equal to two million francs to-day.” 

To this the author adds a footnote de- 
tailing other properties Lully possessed, 
lifting his fortune to seven millions of 
francs, 
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THE ETUDE 
GRETRY’S INVENTIVE MIND ~ 


should choose a clarinet to play the tune,? 
said Grétry, the French composer, who _ 
believed the clarinet and bassoon were sad 
instruments, and the oboe rtstic. Most 
wind-instruments were “sad” in his day 
which, of course, was the day of Hayd 
and Mozart. 

“Like Rameau,” says Mary Hargray 
in “The Earlier French Musicians,” jn 
which she has an essay on Grétry, “h 
speculated about music as a means of ex 
pression. Not only sorrow and joy, bu 
such emotions as anger, jealousy, shame 
may be expressed in music. Even friend-— 
ship, sarcasm or flattery may be rendered.” 

And again, she says: “He had an 
ventive mind and imagined a kind of 
metronome for rhythm, also a musica 
barometer with a merry air for fine weathe 
and a sad one for gloomy days. . . . 

“He dreams of a theatre of the future 
which is astonishingly like Bayreuth, I 
should like the theatre to be small, holding 
one thousand persons at most; with onl 
one class of seats everywhere; no boxes. ig 
would have the orchestra concealed, $o that — 
neither musicians, lights nor music 5 stand 
should be visible to the audience. The ef- 
fect would be magical. . . . A circular 
hall rising in tiers forming a simple amphi 
theatre decorated only by frescoes.’ 

“He foresees that all accessories foreig 
to the ‘ poem’ must be got rid of. The or- 
namental singer will be banished {rom 
theatres to concert halls; roulades will 
seem so ridiculous that no one will sing 
them save those who wish to imitate th 
nightingale. There are also or chest 
abuses which must be abolished,” 


. 
SCRIABIN AS A STUDENT 4 
Here are some gleanings from an essay 
on Scriabin appearing in “Crotchets,” b - 
Percy A. Scholes, giving us a glimpse o: 
the Russian composer in his student day 

“Scriabin’s definite academic training 
was,-of course, received at the Moscoy 
Conservatory. Here his teachers we 
Taneyef for counterpoint, Arensky f 
composition, and Safonoff for piano. The — 
teaching and personality of Taneyef were 
probably quite acceptable to him, and ; 
certainly, were those of Safonoff. “Tose 
Arensky he seems quickly to have tie 
an aversion, and his work for him | 
done under compulsion. On one occasion 
Arensky set him as a summer holiday a Z 
the writing of ten fugues. Of these 
wrote but two—a fugue-nocturne and a 
five-part fugue. . . When, leaving the 
stricter style of fugue, Sceiabam went ot 
to free composition, he gave still more 
annoyance to his master. If Arensl 
asked for one thing, Scriabin. would i 
variably bring another. As one instanc 
Arensky told his pupil to write an orche 
tral scherzo—result,.the composition of 
introduction to an opera on a Lithuani 
subject. Speaking to another of his st 
dents, Arensky described Scriabin a 
‘ean denana,? 

“Taneyef, it is satisfactory to find, u 
derstood Scriabin and gave him a fan be 
ter name. He spoke of him as a qui 
learner who always did the exercises th 
were set, but admits that he was not pa 
ticularly fond of work, and was ingenio 
in finding short cuts; ‘such as selecting t 
shortest themes for treatment as exercis 
in “imitation!” ? 

“Safonoff’s recollections of Scriabi 
seem to have been invariably pleasant. He 
described as one of the finest experienc eS 
of his life an occasion when, whilst givin 
Scriabin a lesson, being over-tired, 
dropped off to sleep and woke to hear 
D flat major prelude until then unknown 
to him. He remained spellbound and 
afraid to move or speak lest he shoul 
break the spell,” 


! YT WAS in the fall of 1881 that I fol- 
lowed Franz Liszt from Weimar to 
Rome to continue my studies with him. 

His seventieth birthday had just been 

celebrated at the German Embassy in the 

Palaces Caffarelli and later a concert was 

given in his honor at Sala Dante where 

Sgambati played his A Major Piano Con- 

certo and Pinelli conducted his “Dante” 

Symphony. A few days later, Liszt, who 

lived at Hotel Aliberti that winter, gave 

to the few pupils gathered in Rome a 

lesson at which I happened to play his 

E Major Polonaise. Though forty-five years 

have elapsed since, it seems to me as if the 

lesson had taken place yesterday; and it 
gives me pleasure to write down for the 

Erupe the master’s conception and changes 

of his work. 

The biography of Liszt is too. well 
known to be reiterated here. His career 
was a most marvelous one: A pupil of 
Czerny (the man with the uncountable 
Erupes); kissed by Beethoven after a 
concert the lad gave in Vienna; refused 
by the Paris Conservatoire to enter as pupil; 
a few years later having all Europe at his 
feet; then settling down in Weimar to 
startle the musical world by publishing 
most revolutionary compositions; after 
that drawn to Rome by the Princess of 
Wittgenstein, he became there a priest 
after his love affairs had furnished the 
salons of Europe with most sensational 
talking-stuff. Again he returned to Weimar 


A RARE PORTRAIT OF LISZT 


to give the rest of his busy and most gen- 
erous life to his pupils and died solitary, 
like a gentle King Lear, but without a 
Cordelia, in Bayreuth amidst the Wagner 
Festivals, the 3lst of July 1886. 


A Popular Composition 

Bee ONG Liszt’s piano compositions the 
E Major Polonaise has become one of 
the most popular piano pieces. Before com- 
menting on it a few words may be said 

about the Polonaise in general. 
The, Polonaise (in Italian Polacca), a 
Polish national dance, is rather a prom- 


Franz Liszt and His E Major Polonaise 


By the Eminent Pianist 
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enade than a dance. It did not originate 
from the numerous Polish folk dances or 
songs, but was first played and danced 
in 1574, at the court of Henry III of Anjou 
in Krakau, when the nobility defiled before 
him at his ascension to the throne. 

The Polonaise is always written in %4 
time of moderate tempo and consists of 
two repetitions of 6, 8 or 10 measures. 
Characteristic is the very strong accent on 
the first beat of the measure, the rhythm of 


the accompaniment: 6 de PPP? and 
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Later, when the polonaise was introduced 
into other countries and spread over all 
Europe, it underwent some enlargements 
and changes. A Trio, even two Trios, were 
added and a Coda attached to it. The 
Kosciusko-Polonaise (Auf zur Rache, ihr 
Brtider) is a famous example of the kind. 
_ The rhythm of the Polonaise (called 
“alla Polacca”) is used also in instru- 
mental and even in vocal pieces and operas 
(“Faust” by Spohr, “Eugen Onegin by 
Tschaikowski and the well-known “Dance 
of the Torches” by Meyerbeer, danced at 
many ceremonies of the former Prussian 
court). The most popular polonaises have 
been written for the piano, not as dance 
music, but as piano pieces. Beethoven 
began the set with his Polonaise op. 89. 
Weber followed with his Polacca brillante 
(arranged by Liszt for piano and orches- 
tra) and Chopin, the Pole, crowned it 
with his magnificent array of polonaises of 
which the one in A flat major has ever 
been the war horse on which pianists have 
attempted rides to glory. 


. . e 
the ending on the third beat: C 4 


Liszt’s Two 

Pee TWO polonaises in E major and 

C minor written by Fr, Liszt are a set 
apart. Revolutionist as he was in breaking 
the traditional forms and inventing star- 
tlingly new harmonies, he interpolated into 
the strain of the E Major Polonaise also 
brilliant cadences and into the one in C 
minor even Hungarian rhythms and free 
improvisations. Our unforgotten James 
Huneker, in his book, “Franz Liszt,” wrote 
the following about them: “The two Pol- 
onaisés recapture the heroic and sorrow- 
ing spirit of Sarmatia. The first in E is 
a perennial favorite; I always hear its mar- 
tial theme as a pattern reversed of the first 
theme in the A flat Polonaise of Chopin. 
But the second Liszt Polonaise in C Minor 
is the more poetic of the pair; possibly 
that is the reason why it is so seldom 
played.” 


The Broad-Minded Interpreter 

aN TO the performance of his own 

original compositions Liszt was the 
most broad-minded man. As he himself 
had tussled all his life with the works 
of other composers, transcribing them for 
other instruments, changing, arranging and 
rearranging them in most various ways, he 
was also most liberal towards the changes 
the performers made with his works. Dur- 
ing his life time I arranged his Galop Chro- 
matique and his Sonata in B minor for 
two pianos, and both works were performed 
at the lessons with his approbation. Later 
I arranged his Concerto Pathétique (orig- 
inally written for two pianos), his Mc?histo- 


Waltz and his Fifth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
all for piano and orchestra. 

In the E major Polonaise which is pub- 
lished in this number of the “Etude,” 
I publish for the first time the changes 
which partly originated from Liszt him- 
self, and partly were proposed by his 
pupils and approved of by the master. 


Interpretation 

HE CHARACTER of the Polonaise 

is best defined by Liszt’s own in- 
scription: “Allegro pomposo con brio.’ 
It begins with a short introduction the 
staccato notes of which are not to be 
played lightly but rather heavily, almost 
portamento, In the first three measures 
of the principal theme, 5-7, Liszt insisted 
on bringing out very distinctly the single 
sixteenth notes (those not written in oc- 
taves), being an essential part of the theme. 
He called it a “Schlamperei”- when in the 
third measure (7) the single sixteenths 
were drowned by the following octaves in 
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this manner : 
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- In order to learn these passages correctly 
I advise to practice these sixteenths at first 
staccato. The “sempre marcatissimo” re- 
fers also to the accompaniment. In 11 the 
phrasing of the sixteenths of the first and 
third beat must have rather this effect: 


= | yi sae in 19 of the sixteenths 
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of the first and second beat. In 25 Liszt’s 
remark “quasi trombi’ speaks for itself. 
While Hans von Buelow, in his monumental 
Beethoven edition proposes to imitate or- 
chestral effects at the end of the Sonata 
Appassionata, it is doubtful whether Bee- 
thoven had them in his mind when writing 
those passages. Liszt, however, fully in- 
tended to produce orchestral imitations, 
in quite a number of his piano compositions. 
In order to bring out the “Trombi’ effect 
in this second theme of the Polonaise one 
has to play it forte with rigid, stiff fingers 
and wrist, but the accompaniment mezzo 
forte with flexible touch. Measures 36-39 
are to be played like fanfares. 

The Cadenza, 43-48, was played by Liszt 
at the lessons with the additions in the left 
hand and the following slight changes. 


The Trio 

HE “TRIO” from 66 on_ begins 

fortissimo with a most pathetic theme. 
In playing it one may think of four French 
horns unisono (like the beginning of 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B flat 
minor). Use the middle finger only and 
stiffen it by placing the thumb under the 
first joint. In the accompaniment the 
prevailing rhythm of the polonaise is 
carried throughout. The correct use of 
the pedal results almost in this rhythm: 
Leite. @us) @ 
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Ped. * 
the theme in octaves, 78, more subdued in 


order to bring out the. following big 
crescendo. In the ‘“Recitativo,” from 90 on, 
play the horn motive in the right hand 
marcatissinio, the accompanying melodic 


Begin the repetition of 
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chords molto espressivo and the motive in 
91-92 like an oboe-solo. 

In 108-111 be most. careful, taking the 
pedal on the first bass notes which must not 
be struck staccato but must be held a 
moment before the jump to the next chord. 
In 113-16 glide over the keys in playing 


The Famous Villa d’ Este in Italy where Liszt 
resided when Mr. Burmeister studied with him 


the octaves. From 120-135, “full orchestra.” 
Ten. eee 
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The rhythm [ yis here still 
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more pronounced. The following changes 
of the Cadenza originated from Liszt him- 
self. It is to be played like a free impro- 
visation, the double trills to be lengthened 
“ad libitum.’ 


The Variations 

HE TEMPO of the first variation o1 

the principal theme, 150, is a little 
slower than the first tempo, about an 
Andante. The passages of the right hand 
are to be played not only elegantemente, 
but also equalemente while the left hand 
must keep up the rhythm piano, but most 
distinctly. The run in 154-55 must flow 
down like a thin, swift waterfall. The 
second variation, 166, is to be played still 
very lightly, but already more marcato. 
The different notation of the passage in 
169 and 177 is easier to play than the 
original. In 173 note that the last three 


‘notes of the left hand are to be played an 


octave higher. In all older editions this 
8va. . . . is left out. From 180 to 185 the 
staccatissimo of the right hand is modified 
to a light portamento. In 186 reappears the 
second theme of the Polonaise (imitating 
here two flutes) and it is to be played 
piano, but with a very sharp rhythm. 

In order to bring out distinctly the 
harmonic changes of 186-96, note the 
phrasing and pedal marks, also the “tenuto” 
of the left hand-chord on the third beat. 
Keep 220-21 in strict time. In 222-24 do 
the accompanimento martellato with stiff 
fingers and wrist, while the theme takes up 
the tempo of the Trio, therefore go at once 
slower than the foregoing measures. In 
227-32 the theme is like trombones, but the 
accompaniment lighter. That the Coda 
from 236 on is not a satisfactory ending of 
the Polonaise is proven by the fact that 
most of the pianists make of it another 
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arrangement. See the editions by Carenno 
and Busoni. The arrangement of the end- 


ing in this edition follows pretty closely 
the original. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Burmeister’s 
Article 


1. What characteristics stand out prom- 
imently in Lisst’s nature. 

2. What was the origin of the Polonaise? 

3. What peculiar rhythms give piquancy 
to the Polonaise? 

4. What developments has the Polonaise 
undergone, and by what masters? 


5. In what well-known works has the 
“Alla polacca” rhythm been effectively em- 
ployed? 


6. What was Lisst’s attitude toward in- 
terpreters of his works? 

7. What unusual effects did Liszt intro- 
duce into his compositions for the piano? 


Technical Development 


By Henry Durkee Price 


INCOMPLETE knowledge of their physical 
equipment, and consequently a haphazard 
method of improving it, has been a con- 
tributing factor in holding many ambitious 
students of the piano from realizing their 
full development. 

The pupil should be brought to a reali- 
zation of the facts regarding his own in- 
dividual physical makeup. Then may he 
reap the greatest possible benefit from 
his practice. 

The presence of unequally developed fin- 
gers produces an uneven, inaccurate tech- 
nic, and these inequalities must be leveled 
out by increasing the muscular scope of 
action of the weak fingers while giving 
less attention to the stronger and more ef- 
ficient ones. 

Few pupils actually know which finger 
has the greater scope of action and which 
the lesser. And how are these facts to 
be sufficiently realized and brought home 
to the pupil, except by an actual measure- 
ment of his finger action? 

The vertical scope of action of each in- 
dividual finger may be measured in the 
following simple manner. Procure a foot 
rule and drill a hole about the size of a 
match on each quarter inch mark. Now 
place the hand in position on a table or 
other flat surface and stand the rule on 
end alongside the finger to be measured. 
While holding all the other fingers down, 
raise the finger to be measured until the 
tip of the nail just touches a match con- 
veniently inserted in one of the holes an 
inch or more above the table. Gradually 
increase this distance by moving the match 
up one hole at a time until the maximum 
vertical movement for that particular fin- 
ger is reached and recorded. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the second finger will be 
found to be the most flexible, followed in 
order by the fifth, first, third and fourth. 
This would indicate the relative amount of 
practice each finger requires, to bring them 
all to a standard of action. 

Now lay the rule flat down on the table 
and hold the tip of the second finger 
against a match inserted near the left end 
of the rule while stretching the third fin- 
ger until it touches another match placed 
an inch or more to the right. This stretch 
may be gradually increased by moving the 
match over one hole at a time until the 
horizontal maximum of stretch between 
any two fingers is reached and recorded. 

By practicing these exercises daily with 
all the fingers and making weekly records 
of the results, the pupil may be gratified 
to find his scope of muscular action in- 
creasing and the ligaments binding the 
finger joints becoming more pliant and 
flexible. 


’ 


Influence of Music at Home 


By Clyde Norwood 


LoNGFELLOW once said: “Show me the 
home where music dwells and I will show 
you a home that is happy, peaceful and 
contented.” He was not a musician him- 
self, but he was fully convinced that music 
would bring peace and contentment to any 
household. And, of course, he meant by 
this good music. 

In these days of unrest and lack of dis- 
cipline at home, can the influence of good 
music ever be measured? No, it is beyond 
all things precious! It can “chase dull 
care away,” help build character and bring 
cheer and joy. 

When the Poet penned his wise sentence 
there were no “Broadway successes,” no 
records of the “latest hits,” and, above all, 
no jazz to disturb the serenity of the home. 
In those days the music that brought con- 
tentment was personal—coming from the 
heart, sung with the voice and played with 
the hand. Then it was that mother played 
the hymns on Sunday evenings, all the 
family gathered about the piano or melo- 
deon. Then it was that the eldest daughter 
of the family was given music lessons, and 
practiced every day, happy to have the 
privilege of studying. Her work in music 
was a joy and education for the whole 
family. 

So to-day, one member studying piano 
and practicing music daily will bring peace 
and contentment to the home, uplift the 
atmosphere, and cultivate a taste for what 
is good. Then the cheap, ugly and degen- 
erate music (so-called) will not be toler- 


ated. Deep in the human heart is the love 
of good music. Why not have, then, what 
is really desired? 

If, out of a family of six, one has the 
privilege of music study, it should be 
looked upon as an honor, a high calling, 
not as a piece of drudgery to be shunned 
and neglected. The boy or girl who loses 
the chance, does not appreciate the gift, 
will deeply regret it a little later. Many 
have honestly mourned the loss of the 
great opportunity that slipped out of their 
fingers and could never be grasped again. 

Should the opportunity come in the guise 
of music lessons, may it be welcomed with 
all the heart! What are a few little in- 
conveniences, such as the practice hour, 
when playtime is calling, compared to the 
joy in the home when studying is done 
carefully; the pleasure to parents and 
friends when proofs of industry can be 
shown; the happiness of attending a good 
concert and knowing what it is all about? 

Boys, the music-study hour will keep 
you out of mischief, and you will thank 
your stars, one day, that you had it. Girls, 
the lovely melodies of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven are worth a thousand times 
more to you than the trashy stories and 
books you find time to read. For both of 
you music is a wonderful character builder. 
Everybody is born with a love for it. It 
is within you, waiting to be cultivated and 
brought out. 

Then do your share to make home happy 
and life contented. 


Musical Memory Gems 


By Lucille Collins 


WE Att know the excellent effect of 
memory gems on the child’s mind in his 
school work. Why not, then, in the study 
of music? 

In the past few years many interesting 
little poems containing musical thoughts 
have been published in the Junior Etupe 
Department. The writer has made these 
into a collection to use in connection with 


the younger pupils’ piano lessons. Every 
week all pupils are ‘given verses to learn. 
They love them and if the writer happens 
to forget they always look disappointed 
and say, “Can’t I have a verse this 
week ?” 

At a recent beginners’ recital. one of 
these little poems was recited before each 
piano number and made quite an impres- 
sion on the audience. 


First Steps in Musical Form 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Ir 1s quite possible for the very young 

child to know: 

1. The poetic idea of the composition, 
though he may not understand the 
harmonic ‘structure. 

2. That a major key is used in telling 
a happy story. 

3. That a minor key is used in telling 
a sad story. 

4. That a complete musical period con- 
sists of sixteen (sometimes eight) 
measures. j 


5. That each musical period expresses a 
completed thought pertaining to the 
story. 

6. The difference (told by ear) between 
a complete sentence and an incom- 
plete sentence. 

7. That a triad is a three-toned chord. 

8. That a triad may be built on each 
scale tone. 

9. That march time is in 44 measure. 

10. That waltz time is in 34 measure. 


Blanketing Mistakes With A “Loud” Pedal 


By A. Lane Allan 


AN imaginative young pupil whose tech- 
nic was sadly marred by the constant use 
of the “loud” pedal was induced to read 
the biographies of vatious composers, as 
part of her regular lesson. The, romance 
of their lives appealed to her and she 
caught, too, a glimpse of the application 
and industry needed to bring about any 
worthwhile result. 

Soon it was plain to her that she was 
cheating herself by “blanketing mistakes 
with a loud pedal.” Before very many 


‘of a “loud” pedal. 


weeks of regular reading she developed 
a clear cut touch and forgot the existence 
The example of the 
“great ones” had indeed proved helpful. 


“Tt is the ’cello with its great range of 
tonal beauty, drawing from the best of 
each of its contemporaries, that fulfills the 
most complete demand for contrast and 
gives us the greatest of all string instru- 
ments.’—The Musical Leader. 


_ indiscriminately. It should be dispensed with - 


THE ETUDE 
Veiled Music 


By Eugenio Pirani 


“Distance lends enchantment.” The 
fascination of half-heard music is like the 
charm of a lovely girl wrapped in delicate, 
floating robes or enveloped, as a vision, in 
clouds. ; 
Recently I was walking late in the night — 
in a solitary spot up in the country, when, — 
from far away, faint sounds fell upon my 
ear. Through the air floated a sweet, 
ethereal melody which seemed not to come — 
from a human voice nor from any instru- — 
ment, piano, harp, or violoncello, but from — 
some invisible spirit. I hardly dared pro- 
ceed, fearing that the magic spell would 
be broken. 

But the curiosity of the scientist prevailed, 
and I continued to walk in the direction — 
of the sound, to discover, on nearing a cot- 
tage, that it was simply a piano played ii 
a passable, if not indifferent, manner; The 
distance had been responsible for that 4 
mysterious appeal. On nearer approach — 
the witchery was destroyed. 

Would it not be possible, then, to find — 
some way to endow piano playing with — 
that mysterious charm independent of 
distance or other circumstances? Would 
it not be possible to obtain that faintness, 
that vagueness, that mystic quality which — 
made the sound seem almost supernatural? _ 
“Veiled piano playing” can accomplish this ; 
wonder. & 

Let the player’s fingers glide, float, over _ 
the keyboard with a velvety touch. Let 
him combine skilfully the two pedals, the 
soft to bring about a very delicate shade, — 
the forte pedal to create a kind of diaph- — 
anous mist. Let him think of Aeolian — 
harps, angels, heavenly voices and he will 
succeed in eliciting rapturous harmonies. 

Let him not think, however, that he can 
dispense with a perfect technic, with a 
faultless performance of passages, chords — 
and so forth! The result would be of no — 
artistic value: it would become mere mock- 
ery. Only a consummate artist can attempt — 
such excursions in the field of poetry, of 
dreamland. There must not for an ee ; 
be the feeling that his “veiled playing” 
only a camouflage for hiding a poor oe 
formance, only a vulgar trick to cover 
defects and imperfections. His severest — 
criticism should point behind this “magic 4 
veil” to real beauty and mastery. The in- % 
novation would be otherwise too gladly — 
accepted by the crowd of incompetents as 
a screen for their limitations. The mystic — 
veil is not supposed to help inefficiency, but, — 
on the contrary, to elevate true artistry. 

Of course this art should not be indulge 
in to excess. Softness and delicacy should | 
not degenerate into inaudibility. How — 
much pleasanter, however, this extreme 
than the other of boisterous sonority, pugil- 
istic essays of many a pianistic ‘Dette 
against the helpless keyboard! 

Nor should “veiled execution” be asc 


in those passages requiring great tonal — 
power, as in military marches, storms, — 
tempestuous and passionate effusions. Here, 
loudness is imperative. The true artist 
should have all the colors ready on his — 
palette. Where mighty climaxes are re-_ 
quired the “great play,’ das grossé spiel, 
must be called into action. “Veiled music” 
should be reserved for compositions which 
require a delicate treatment, like spihning 
songs, lullabies, and other music which sug- 
gests ‘murmuring sounds. 


“When anybody asks me what I thin 
of jazz music, I reply that there is jazz 
and that there is music, but that then 
is No jazz music.” q 


—Mkrs. Joun F. Lyons— 
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“Te is truly marvelous with what 
suppleness the Baldwin responds 
to every intention of the artist and 
permits him to realize every effect, 
dynamic or technical, every nuance 
of expression, even the most deli- 


cate. | am truly happy that I have 
chosen the Baldwin.” 


In this high esteem, the enduring 
purity and resonance of Baldwin 
tone is held alike by Gieseking, 
Bachaus, dePachmann, Carreras and 


A SUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR Piano as the artists 
do. The book, ‘‘How Artists Choose 
Their Pianos,’ will helpyou in select- 
ing the instrument for your home. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. 
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Haldwin 


CHOOSE YOUR 


dozens of other great pianists of 
past and present generations. 


‘You will share the enthusiasm of 


discriminating musicians the world 
over when you visit any Baldwin 
dealer and play the Baldwin your- 
self. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and 
up; Grands, $1400 and up; Repro- 
ducing Models, $1850 and up. 


Convenient payments if desired. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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in Radio —This year 
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BRUNS Wits . 


See ta patente: amen, alent area 


The Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola. 
Panatrope with 6- or 8-tube Radiola 
Super-heterodyne. Finished in walnut 
or Adam Brown mahogany 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES; 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ANATROPE : 


—world’s first purely electrical reproducing musical = 


instrument. Joint achievement of the four world 3 


r 
ral 
a 
a 
es 


aS Se 
a a 


leaders in musical and electrical acoustics — 4 


Radio Corporation of America J 
General Electric Company & 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


AST Christmas you could not buy the 
Brunswick Panatrope... so new is this 
astounding invention. This year, for the 
first time, its incredibly beautiful music 1s 
here for all to enjoy. 


Just about twelve months ago, the first 
public demonstration of this remarkable 
instrument was given in Aeolian Hall, New 


The Brunswick Panatrope, 2Sodel 10, finished in 
figured walnut. Tvices of the Panatrope and 
Panatrope & Radiola range fron $350 to $1250 


York City. The next morning’s papets fe- 
ported the event in front-page space. They 
acclaimed the Panatrope the most remark- 
able musical achievement of all time. Its 
electrical principle, they agreed, was the 
one to which all future reproducing musical 

instruments must come to survive. ie 


Critics and those of the general public 
present affirmed this verdict of the press. 
In every standard of musical perfection, they — 
said, the Panatrope excelled any music-te-. 
producing instrument they had ever heard. 


Since this first demonstration, the Brunswick — 
Panatrope has been exhibited in schools, 

colleges and before public gatherings the 

country over. More than four million pet- 
sons have now listened to it. No music: — 
reproducing instrument ever received the 
favorable comment that has been given 
the Brunswick Panatrope. No music-repro- 
ducing instrument has so quickly and so 
completely swept into public favor. _ 


The Brunswick Panatrope brings you not ; 
only the music of the new electrical records — 
but of radio, too. It is obtainable either 
alone ot in combination with the Radiola 
Super-heterodyne. Thus it puts at your finget- — 
tips all recorded music and the rhythmic, — 
newsy programs of radio as well. The 
Panatrope may also be used as the loud- 
speaker unit for your present radio, with — 


) paid ETUDE 


One gift above all 


musical results equally superior to those to 
which you are accustomed. 


The Brunswick Panatrope and the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola are shown here 
in but two of many magnificent cabinets in 
which these musical. instruments may be 
obtained. 


The Panatrope or Panatrope & Radiola in 
one of these cabinets is the supreme Christ- 
mas gift. Weigh any musical entertainment 
for the home that you can find against the 
Panatrope...and in fairness you will say that 
this instrument excels in every particular. 


Another triumph 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has also developed another musical instru- 
ment, as yet unnamed,* for bringing out the 
music of the new records. In tone quality 
and its ability to reproduce the entire musical 
scale, we believe this instrument represents 
a very great advance over anything in exis- 
tence, except the Panatrope. 


Brunswick’s new musical instrument does 
not utilize the electrical equipment of the 


é 


PANATROPES +« PHONOGRAPHS 


mi 


Panatrope, and its prices are lower, ranging 
from $300 and less. 


*$5000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for Brunswick’s 
new musical instrument we offer 3 prizes 
totaling $5,000 (first prize, $3,000; second 
prize, $1,500; third prize, $500) for the 
best name submitted together with an ad- 
vertising slogan or phrase not exceeding 
10 words describing its music. Contest 
closes December 15th at midnight. In 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical in all respects with that tied for 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


Write for free booklet describing this con- 
test. Address Dept. P-198. Or, ask your 
Brunswick dealer for a copy. It is not nec- 
essary to have the booklet in order to com- 
pete, but it may help you immensely. 


Any Brunswick dealer will demonstrate the 
Brunswick Panatrope, the Brunswick Pana- 
trope & Radiola, and the new Brunswick 
instrument as yet unnamed.* If there is 
no Brunswick store near you, write us. 


« RADIOLAS « RECORDS 
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Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany, whose voice recorded on Brunsw ick Records and 

reproduced on the Panatrope is brought to you with the 
faithfulness of a photograph 


Great Artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 
proclaims to be supreme 


Michael Bohnen Richard Bonelli 
Karin Branzell Mario Chamlee 


The Cleveland Orchestra 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


Claire Dux 
Elshuco Trio 
Josef Hofmann 


Giuseppe Danise 
Florence Easton 
Leopold Godowsky 
Bronislaw Huberman Maria Ivogun 
Edith Mason 


Lauritz Melchior 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 


Marie Morrisey Elly Ney 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 


Elisabeth Rethberg 
Max Rosen Friedrich Schorr 
Albert Spalding Richard Strauss 
John Charles Thomas Willem Willeke 


Sigrid Onegin 


—these artists find in Brunswick's “Light 
Ray” electrical recording (music by photog- 
raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick Pana- 
trope the perfect medium for their art. 


New Brunswick Records by the 
“Light-Ray” electrical method 
(music by photography) are 
now on sale every Thursday 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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And Over 100 Other World Famous Celebrities Give _ 
Instructive, Inspiring and Interesting Conferences on 
Music In These Extraordinary Books — 


GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS MUSICIANS ON THE ART OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


Now Presented for the First Time in the Form of 
a Set With an Attractive and Convenient 


Cloth Bound Holder 


Ideal for the Minutes You Devote to Reading 
A Handsome, Superb Gift of Permanent Value 


(2) SPECIALLY PRICED FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY Ie 


The List.of Those Making the Intensely 


Interesting Contents of These Books Possible 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING ¢ GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGING 


Enthustastically Praised by the Press 
and the Musical Public. 


These books embody 117 conferences with the world’s 
greatest musicians, composers, pianists, singers, conductors, 
authors, poets, public men on all phases of the art of 


These three fascinating books, written in non-technical 


ALDA GANZ MOISEIWITSCH 

AMATO GARDEN NOVAES 

ARRIOLA GATTI-CASAZZA ORNSTEIN 

BACHAUS GERHARDT DE LENE ASI music. 
BAUER GLUCK PADEREWSKI 

BISPHAM GODOWSKY DE PASQUALI 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER DE GOGORZA PAUER 


language, contain instruction, information, inspiration and 
advice from the foremost men and women of the age related 


embrace the teaching 
value of scores of lessons with the greatest living artists 


There is no collection nearly so comprehensive in the 
practical field of helping the music lover and the student 
who really desires to advance in the knowledge and appre- 


The author and compiler, after years of training and 
practical experience as a teacher in New York City, started 
this collection of conferences which have required twenty 


The conferences demanded great diplomacy, an under- 
standing of four languages and an estimate of the musical 
educational needs of the American student and the Ameri- 
can music lover which could be acquired only by the ex- 
perience gained from years in the editor’s chair of the 
world’s largest musical magazine, reading thousands and 


BOK GOODSON RACH MANINOFF 

BRAILOWSKY GRAINGER REISENAUER 

BRASLAU HAGEMAN RIESENFELD to music. 

BUSONI HAMBOURG ROSENTHAL 

BUTT HARROLD SAMAROFE These important conferences 
CALVE HEMPEL SAUER 

CAMPANARI HERBERT SCHARWEN KA : 

CARRENO HOFMANN SCHELLING and teachers of music. 

CARRERAS HUGHES SCHMITZ 

CARUSO H UTCHESON SCHNABEL 

CASIMIRO-CASIMIRI JACOBS-BOND SCHUMANN-HEINK 

CLAUSSEN JERITZA SCHWAB 

CRANE ‘JONAS ScoTT ciation of music. 

DALMORES DE KOVEN SCOTT 

DAMROSCH LAMBERT SCOTTI 

DIPPEL LAMOND SEMBRICH 

DOHNANYI LAPARRA SILOTI 

Sa ihe reer ce Soros years to collate and present in the present form, 
EAMES LESCHETIZKY STRANSKY 

EASTON LEVITSKI STRAUSS 

EDISON LHEVINNE STRAVINSKY 

FARRAR LIEURANCE THURSBY 

FRIEDHEIM DE LUCCA VAN DE WALL 

FRIEDMANN MAHLER WERRENRATH 

FRIML MATZENAUER WHITEMAN 

GABRILOWITSCH MELBA WILLIAMS . : 
Pena aeRO iene thousands of questions from music lovers. 


GALLI-CURCI MODJESKI 


A Purchase that Will Truly Delight You 


fp ocesime™ 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Over 1100 Larae 
Book Pages inSet 


THREE VOLUMES (Regularly 
Priced at $2.25 each) HANDSOME- — 
LY BOUND IN CLOTH AND 
STAMPED IN GOLD AND WITH 
CLOTHCOVERED CONVENIENT 
CONTAINER PROCURABLE 
DURING THE SHORT TIME OF 


THIS OFFER FOR 
OO = 


PLUS SMALL 
POSTAGE CHARGES. 
WEIGHT PACKED, 

6 LBS. 


Only 


— eye 


Each Conference 1s confined to one Individual and is Prefaced by 
an Adequate Biography of the Individual as well as an Excellent 
Full Page Portrait. 


JUST IMAGINE! — $5 for 75 Printed Lessorts 
from the Greatest Musicians of our Times, 


38 Musical Discussions with World Famous 
Folk, Other Interesting Chapters, and 116 


Portraits and Biographies of World Renowned 


Individuals: is sh ee. Set er aes ce een Bee 


Published by 


Theodore 
Presser 


Co. 


I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
| 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS MUSiCIANS 
Send me the Set of Books GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING 
GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGING 


with Cloth Covered Container at the Special Price of 
$5.00, which Amount is Remitted Herewith together 


with c. to cover parcel post charges to my address. 
1712-1714 eae uence 
on TuEse Booxs 
Chestnut St., Ist Zone... .$0.12 
Philadelphia, 2nd Zone. 12 © s1e: ele-eue eeeeewe Srels te ave oiaieuhvalans . 
Pa. 3rd Zone 18 7 
4th Zone 29 
Sth Zone.... .40 
ESTABLISHED 6th, 7th ad ee eevee eoeeevee here l cater Can) . 
1883 8th zones, by ex 
| ‘press, prepaid, 
20:44, Cle Simon, Mewar aestene 4 a Bie 'Slouboers comeueee ees every 


THE GEM OF THE MODERN MUSICAL LIBRARY: 
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VALSE DES FLEURS 


FRANK H. GREY 
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A dignified festal Postude. 
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etide, by Frederick A. Williams. 


he form of this piece may be indicated in let- 
s as follows: A-B-C-A’. This is exclusive of 
eight measure introduction which is purely 
dial and stresses the dominant tonality. 

ow many times we hear the word “yule”’ 
do not stop to consider whence it was de- 
d! This is very unfortunate, for there is 
‘more interesting study in the world than the 
sestry of words; it is much more exciting 
Peeovering who your great-great-grand- 
rs aunt’s sister happened to be. Now 
e’—if our memory serves wus _ right—has 
kinship with the Swedish word “‘jul” (the 
ng pronounced like y, as in German) mean- 
*Christmas.”’ 

re is a formal analysis of “Yuletide.’”” We 
wonder whether the readers of this column 
benefit from the analyses which we oc- 
jonally offer, and we would be pleased to 
wr from them in regard to the matter. 
ntroduction: (8 measures.) 

A: In B-Flat (16 measures to 


ion C: 
ction A’: Like tirst section except the last 
measures. 

Note in this piece that the groups of six- 
mths are always played legato and are always 
wed by staccato effects. 


ond Polonaise, by Franz Liszt. 


Master lesson by Richard Burmeister else- 
yhere in this issue. 


ne de la Csardé, by August Nolck. 


The Csarda is an Hun- 
garian national dance, usu- 
ally in 2/4 time and al- 
ways very impassioned. 
Strong accentuation is 
needed in its performance, 
and some knowledge of the 
Hungarian temperament. 
In the Primo part there 
is excellent practice in 
playing thirds; and thirds, 
if correctly fingered, pre- 
sent little difficulty even 
to those hardly out of the 
novice class. 

Just before the ff, please 
observe the effect of 
holding off the climax 
achieved by the introduc- 
tion of the diminished 
enth chord. This is a highly interesting chord, 
sely powerful if rightly employed, very weak 
n just “dragged in.’ Some of the greatest 
posers have impoverished the beauty of their 
k considerably by over-use of this chord, and 
ny of them have been extremely careless in 
bn it correctly according to the context. 

n the section in G (sub-Dominant of D) the 
copation is telling, but do not make it too 
mounced, 


tch Dolls’ 
_ Cramm. 
he composer of this number was_ born in 
broke, r 
Massachusetts, since her childhood, A pupil of 
Emery, Faelton, and other noted teachers, she 
s for ten years the principal of a music school. 
At present all her time and attention are devoted 
to composition and to teaching privately. 
The Dutch Dolls’ Dance must be phrased 
very accurately, notice being taken of the slurs 
shich-run over the bar lines; and do not hurry 
tempo—the marking, you see, is Allegro 
derato, not simply Allegro. 
‘The peasant background is evident from the 
uence of Tonic-Dominant-Tonic-Dominant, and 
‘on. Also the repeated notes in the second 
tion of the Primo aid in sketching the scene. 


“he Sleigh Ride, by M. L. Preston. 


Typographical errors have occurred, and oc- 
ionally inspiredly, in every magazine or news- 
er that ever existed. However, we herewith 
er our apologies to Mrs. Preston for her name 
earing as “Mr.” Preston in these columns 
tly. It is said that the only folks who 
ke no mistakes are those occupying the grave- 
ds—which is probably true, but that does 
lot lessen our feeling of regret at the error in 
stion. 

Many Erupe readers having residence outside 
» snow belt will have to imagine the wintry 
es and activities mentioned in Mrs. Pres- 


Avucust Notck 


Dance, by Helen L. 


ying it almost into desuetude. 
hh this faculty is absent or stunted cannot, 
think, be a very joyful place—and for our 
if we ever found ourselves in such sur- 
ndings, we most certainly would take the 
t aeroplane depatting therefrom. 
he movement suggested for this piece is 
“tempo di minuetto.”’ However, it probably 
vould do no harm to increase this slightly. 
Notice the accents over» certain notes. | Al- 
jough there exists some difference of opinion 
on the matter, this series of accents is accepted 
by many as the standard: 
—: least accentuation 


=> : middling accentuation 
K i greatest accentuation 


Clumsy fingers will spoil the grace-note ef- 
ay in this piece. High finger action may be 
sed to overcome the difficulty, however. 


a 


N. H., and has lived in Haverhill, - 


Educational Study Notes on Music 


in this Etude 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


P ee inane using the ‘“‘bell’’ effect are le- 
on, and range in mood from the ular son 
which made 3, A. M. a noted hour ie Iovate 
Au Convent” by Borodin and the C-Sharp 
Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff. Organists 
whose instruments possess a set of chimes always 
greet such pieces with enthusiasm. 


The Darkie’s Dream, by Harl McDon- 


ald. 
Mr. McDonald is one of our younger, but 
wonderfully talented, Western composers. 


Added to his gift in composition, he is an_ex- 
ceptional pianist, of whom the famous Olga 
Steeb says: “He displays a fine technic, plays 
with virility and strength, and contrasts this 
with a fine poetical sense. He is a careful stu- 
dent and works out his interpretation in a musi- 
cianly manner.” Mr. McDonald is also a con- 
cert organist of ability. 

The main characteristic of the first section is 
the contrary motion obtaining between the hands. 
As any student of that most delightful subject, 
Counterpoint, knows, contrary motion is nearly 
always excellent, and in fact is more to be de- 
sired than great riches of harmony. 

Allegro,” you know; “‘scherzando”’ is derived 
ses ate Italian word “scherzo,” meaning ‘“‘a 
joke. 

_ Measure 17 after the double bar, and follow- 
ing measures, seem to us to be especially negro- 
esque and pleasing. 

A. Observe the alternation of 

Senza ped.” The 
makes a fine climax. 


ior “con ped.” and 
original theme in octaves 
Subito means suddenly. 


Frolic of the Goblins, by J. Frank Fry- 
singer. 

Practice measures five and seven and similar 
measures faithfully so that the location of the 
upper notes becomes “second nature.’’ Mr. 
Frysinger manipulates his six-note motive very 
successfully, and the “frolic”? is a very pleasant 
and joyful affair. Do not hunt too long for the 
last note in the right hand part of this piece: 
it is the last note on your piano, unless your 
instrument is of unusual proportions as to key- 
board. 

J. Frank Frysinger was born in Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, in 1878. He studied with Edgar 
Stillman Kelly, Richard Burmeister, Ralph 
Kinder, Wolstenholme, the Englishman, and 
others, and was for several years director of 
the Hood College Conservatory at Frederick, 
Maryland. Since 1911 Mr. Frysinger has headed 
the organ department at the University School 
of Music in Lincoln, Nebraska. His. organ and 
piano compositions are noteworthy. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake. 
Ds A sketch of Dorothy 
waits Gaynor Blake was given 
in these columns in a 
recent issue. 

There is a lot of ‘‘go” 
to this little march which 
should be played with a 
firm but relaxed mechan- 


ism. The section in F 
switches the melody to 
the left hand; let the 


right hand, therefore, be 
very subdued 

This composer can al- 
ways be counted tpon 
for something intensely 
melodic and very attrac- 
tive to the average pupil. 
There is no “padding” 
nor any lost motion in 
her work. 


Scherzetto, by Harrison Potter. 


A fine first theme, vigorous and_well-handled, 
worthy of Scarlatti. Like Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s famous little ‘“‘Solfeggietto,” Mr. Pot- 
ter’s composition is not really difficult, and is 
a whole lot of fun to play. Contrast the stac- 
cato and legato carefully. 

The second section contains a theme nicely 
in contrast to the first, as regards both motion 
and atmosphere. Observe the fine pedal point, 
measures 16-32 after the double bar. A pedal 
point is a sustained or repeated note (generally 
in the bass part) which is continued through 
varying harmonies either consonant or disso- 
nant with it. The “Pedal” is usually the Tonic 
or Dominant—or both—though modern compos- 
ers occasionally employ other notes as_ pedals. 
A pedal in an upper part is called an “Inverted 
Pedal.” 

Harrison Potter, a pupil of Felix Fox in this 
country and of Philipp and others abroad, is 
one of our noteworthy concert pianists and piano 
pedagogues. Highly gifted in the line of com- 
position, he yet has been somewhat reticent in 
consenting to the publication of his writings; 
and it is therefore with an especial feeling of 
delight and a very point-with-pride air that THE 
Erupe presents this Scherzetto. 


Valse des Fleurs, by Frank H. Grey. 


What sort of flowers Mr. Grey has reference 
to we do not know. Not “wall-flowers,” at any 
rate. 

Mr, Grey’s themes are always clear-cut and 
pleasing, his harmony unhackneyed, and his 
rhythm definite and interesting. The first theme 
is a splendid one—not difficult with correct fin- 
gering. Have your fingers well curved, In the 
con spirito section observe the good syncopation. 

‘A sketch of this composer was given recently 
in these ‘‘Notes.” : 

In the Trio, the repeated notes are effective. 

(Continued on page 967) 


DorotHy GAYNOR 
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103 years of manufacturing ex- 
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EBSTER TELLS us that “The 

Diphthong is the sound pro- 

duced by combining two vowels 
in a single syllable’ Af course Mr. 
Webster refers only to the spoken dip- 
thong; for we are all aware that the 
sung diphthong is an altogether different 
and much more complicated considera- 
tion. 

In singing, because of the fact that the 
tone must be sustained upon a single 
vowel sound, it becomes vitally necessary 
that the student understand how to sus- 
tain the important and how to cleverly 
dispose of the unimportant part of his 
diphthong. In other words, he must learn 
to analyze the component elements of his 
diphthong vowel and then give to each 
its relative value. If he fails to do this, 
then we hear the so-called “mouthing” 
of vowels—one of the most unpardon- 
able of vocal offenses. 

The matter, of singing diphthongs 
properly is ofte which requires much seri- 
ous study, but, strangely enough, one 
which is often left to take care of itself. 
For there is a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of vocal students who are unable 
even to name the diphthong vowels. Is 
it not to be expected, then, that they 
should use them correctly in their songs? 
No singer can hope to acquire perfect 
and elegant enunciation of his song texts 
until he has conquered the English diph- 
thong vowels. 


Let us first consider the diphthong 
“A” as it appears, for instance, in the 
word “fade.” The “A” vowel, of course, 


consists of a predominating “EH,” aid a 
vanishing sound of “e.” The “EH” is sus- 
tained practically ee the full 
value of the note to be sung; while the 
“e” is pronounced immediately before 
the final consonant, “d,’ but so quickly 
that it need not be calculated upon as to 
time value. The singing of the word, then, 
analyzed into its component parts, is sim- 
ply “fEH—(ee)d.” 


The Vanishing ‘E’’ 


Nev LET US take the word “day,” 

one whose diphthong is not followed 
by a final consonant. Here the difficulty 
lies in the seemingly irresistible tendency 
of the pupil to closé his jaws as he finishes 
the word and thereby to “bite” into the 
vanishing “e.” In ending this word and 
all other words of like vowel arrangement, 
the mouth position need not be noticeably 
changed, If, through lack of attention, it 
becomes so, then the vanishing vowel will 
certainly be accentuated—and wrongly. 
For the correction of this last fault, I 
would advise careful practice before the 
mirror of all diphthongs ending in the 
“e” vowel. 

Then the “I” diphthong, composed of 
the primary sound of “AH,” plus a vanish- 
ing sound of “e,”’ should claim the serious 
attention of all who would attain correct 
singing enunciation, for this is surely a 
diphthong which we hear often mutilated 
by careless singers. For example, let us 
take the word “light.” “AH,” being the 
principal vowel, is, of course, the one to be 
sustained, while the vanishing sound of 
“e” is pronounced quickly, just before the 
consonant “t” is spoken. How often do 
we hear “LAH—EEET”—the second part 
of the diphthong receiving even more at- 
tention than the first and predominating 
vowel? 

The word “my” offers a serviceable ex- 
ample of a word containing the “I” vowel 
not followed by a consonant. Here again 
the student must assure himself that he is 
not closing his jaws upon the final “e.” 
To avoid doing so is much more difficult 
than it seems on first consideration. It is 
quite necessary in the singing of this, as of 
all diphthongs, that all pressure be re- 
moved toward the point of attack on the 
vanishing vowel, 
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That Bugbear of Singers—The English Diphthong 


By Grace Grove 


Then the diphthong “oi” or “oy” in 
such words as “joy,” “hoist,” “anoint,” 
and “appoint,” requires considerable 


thought and skill. The sustained vowel, 
of course is “AW,” and here again we en- 
counter our old enemy—the vanishing 
“e” The syllable is then sung as “AW— 
(e),” with pressure consistently removed 
toward the final vowel. 

Probably one of the most obvious and 
frequent mutilations of the “AW—(e)” 
diphthong appears in a careless perform- 
ance of “Rejoice, Rejoice,” from “The 
Messiah.” Many young sopranos fail to 
maintain a pute vowel sound throughout 
the intricate florid passages where is found 
the diphthong “oi,” the second syllable of 
the word “rejoice.” In this case the van- 
ishing “e’ must appear only after the at- 
tack upon the final note of these coloratura 
passages—and then simultaneously with 
the sibilant “ce.” 


Distortion of the ‘‘O”’ Sound 
Ware THERE are the diphthongs 


whose vanishing sound is the vowel 
“OO.” According to Mr. Webster, the Eng- 
lish “O” is more or less diphthongal in 
character, for there is a slight sound of 
66” following the main part of the vowel. 
This vanishing sound of the diphthong 
“O—66” is even less prominent than those 
previously discussed. Great care must be 
exercised that it is not exaggerated in the 
slightest degree. Students should carefully 
guard against such a distortion as might 
easily occut, for instance, in the pronuncia- 
tion of the exclamation “Lo,” which in 
careless hands—or rather lips—degenerates 
into “LO—6s.” Here again the student’s 
mirror may furnish serviceable assistance. 
Another “OO” ending occurs in the diph- 
thong “ou” or “ow” (“AH-60”), as in 
the words “house” and “how;” and this 
combination furnishes another potential 
stumbling-block in the upward climb of the 


atnbitious voice student. A clean, sustained 
“AH,” with no premature preparation for 
the vanishing “oo” will insure its proper 
atticulation. Other examples of this diph- 
thong “AH—OO” are found in the words 
“vow,” “now,” “howl,” “hour,” “out,” and 
others. 


Giving ‘‘Dew” Its Due 
ING” LET us consider the diphthongs 


whose short or unimportant sounds 
occur before, instead of after, the sus- 
tained part of the diphthong vowel. ‘The 
English “U” is an example of this difficult 
vowel combination. Here we find that an 
initial sound of “e”’ must appear quickly 
and immediately Maer the more important 
“OO.” The result then will be “(e) OO.” 
Why do so many vocal students ignore 
the diphthongal demands of this English 
“U,” and pronounce—or rather mispro- 
nounce—the word “dew” as though it were 
spelled “doo?” The word “new” suffers 
likewise; and still these same students 
would scarcely think of singing the word 
“few” as “foo,” or “pew” as “poo.” In all 
of these words, as in also such as “youth,” 
“pure,” and “mute,” the first sound of “e” 
is passed over quickly, and should in no 
way interfere with the sustained “OO” 
which is made to predominate strongly. 
We find this short sound of “e” pre- 
ceding the main vowel “AH,” in the word 
“yonder,” as it does also the “AW” vowel 
in the word “yawn.” Likewise, the word 
“yore,” whose vowel “O” has a slight 
vanishing sotnd of “66,” contains an 
initial sound of “e;” and in the word “yea” 
we again encounter the short “e” preced- 
ing the diphthong “A.” Then MES in the 
words “yet” and “yes,” the main vowel of 
“EH” is preceded by a short sound of “e.” 
In considering the difficulties of io 
diphthongs whose vanishing sounds precede 
the main vowel, we discover another dan- 
ger—and a serious one. For many stu- 
dents unconsciously (and we all admit that 


Spinning the Breath 


By Lynne Roche 


“BreATH” holds the whole secret of tone 
—speaking of its technical aspect. 

“Breath control,” that has been made an 
ogre to the student of singing, needs to be 
considered as nothing so forbidding. 

Inhaling becomes a very simple process, 
if the singer will but relax thoroughly the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen and 
allow them to expand as the breath just 
“pours” (no drawing about it) down into 
the lungs with the ease which may be seen 
in the sleeping child. 

The reversed operation is not quite so 
simple, but far from impossible, and can 
be accomplished with almost the same ease. 

Some old master invented for the proper 
mode of this the phrase, “spinning the 
breath.” Which is not at all inappropri- 
ate; for the stream of outgoing breath 


must become as tenuous as the fibre the 
worm derives from the mulberry leaf. 

With the breath taken as specified, hold 
it for but a short second—just long enough 
to secure the feeling that the respiratory 
muscles have come to rest and are ready to 
reverse their motion. Now, with the lips 
parted the least possible—just enough that 
there is the feeling that the tip of a well- 
sharpened pencil might be inserted—allow 
the breath to “spin out” through this tiny 
opening, not trying to find how long it 
will take to exhaust the lungs but how long 
an ordinary breath can be extended. 

Allow a few moments of rest and then 
repeat the process. Make but a few repe- 
titions of this at one time; but do this two 
or three times a day; and a noticeable im- 
provement in control of the breath will be 
soon felt. 


THE BTUL 


it is difficult to hear one’s self) use the 
initial sound of “e” as a sort of ladder by 
which to climb site the main vowel. They 
thereby accomplish a “scoop”—at all times) 
undesirable. In singing these diphthong: 
the student must exercise great care in 
order that both parts of his diphthongs are) 
attacked exactly on pitch. | 

One of the most difficult diphthongs, Fal 
one most often neglected, is that which has! 
the “00” vowel as the initial and short 


sound. This vowel combination is ity | \ 
apt to be slovenly treated unless the sty- 
dent’s attention be especially called to its’ 
dangers. The word “was” is really “(66) | 
AH (z);” and “why,” “(ho6) AH (e).”’ 

If either of these words falls upon a) 
sustained tone, the “AH” must be the only 
vowel given prominence. | 

Then there is the word “when,” which | 
we often hear sung as “wen,” a perfectly 
legitimate word in its proper environment 
but scarcely eligible to appear in a song- | 
text of any poetic value. If the ‘student 
is sufficiently painstaking, he will aspirate. 
his “H” before a short sound of “66,” 
and then pass instantly into the nae A 
the diphthong vowel which, in this par- 
ticular case, is the pure vowel “EH,” 
Then, of course, “(hdd) EH (n)” is the 
result, We have also “what,” “where” and . 
“whine,” all governed by the same general 
rules. Here again, as in the case of the 
short initial “E,’ the student must be 
vigilant in order that his short sound of 
“600” is attacked exactly on pitch. 


The Crescendo and Diminuendo 


ECAUSE OF an imperfect under- 

standing of the shading of the diph- 
thong vowel, many students allow a pre- 
mature “vanishing sound” to intervene in 
the progress of what might otherwise have 
been an altogether satisfactory crescendo 
or diminuendo. The crescendo or dimin- 
uendo must, of course, be constimmated 
upon the pure and predominating vowel of 
the diphthong, the vanishing sound being 
produced only at the finish of that par- 
ticular bit of shading—and that quickly, 
in order to interfere in no way with its 
accomplishment. This rather involves a 
question of “changing horses in mid- 
stream”—an unwise and dangerous pro- 
ceeding. 

For some inexplicable reason, known 
only to themselves, most students seem to 
feel a distinct urge toward closing their 
jaws as they progress toward the end of 
a diminuendo. If the vowel sustained in 
the decrescendo happens to be the pure 
vowel “AH” or “EH,” and the student is 
an addict to this pernicious habit, then we 
are very apt to hear “AH-uh” or “EH-uh,” 
combinations which could scarcely be clas- 
sified as beautiful vowel sounds. 

Then, on the other hand, some pupils 
carelessly allow the jaw to drop on a pure 
“OO” or “E;” and this is likely to happen 
on a diminuendo, indeed on any sustain 
tone requiring these vowels. Under su 
circumstances “E” and “OO” develop diph- 
thongal characteristics undreamed of by 
Mr. Webster or any other authority on: our 
English vernacular. Then, instead of pure 
vowels, we hear a mongrel “OO-uh” or “E- 
uh,” neither of which vowel combinat 
appears legitimately in any known sin 
able language. a 

Of course we all are ready to admit th 
from a vocal standpoint, English, on 
count of its inevitable diphthong, is mu 
more difficult than is Italian, with its p 
vowel formations. Many American voi 
students complain bitterly of the difficult 
of singing their native language, and mak 
loud and convincing comparisons in favor 
of the pure Italian vowel. So far we m 
agree with them. 

But, strange to say, these same stude 
present thoroughly Anglicized and thei 
fore diphthongal renditions of “Caro 
Ben” and “Ritorno Vincitor.” After all, it 
seems that they must have their diphthong: 
regardless of how thoroughly they m 


nnecessary additions to the already dis- 
‘heartening list of diphthongs. 


“Manufactured’’ Diphthongs 
“a” MONG THESE “manufactured diph- 
thongs,” perhaps the most common is 
that of “(e) AH” which we often hear in- 
_stead of the pure “AH” vowel in such 
words as “shall” and “shadow.” In order 
form the consonant combination “sh,” 
is necessary that the tongue be near the 
toof of the mouth, as is also the case in 
the formation of the “E” vowel. Unless, 
* the jaw be dropped quickly for the 
singing of “AH” an officious “E” may 
easily be sounded between the “SH” and 
the following “AH.” Thus we often hear 
“shee-AH-L” for “sh-AHL,” and “shee- 

AH-dow” for “SHAH-DOW.” 

_, The same distortion may be easily occur 
ih the pronunciation of “SHEH” as it 
occurs in the first syllable of the word 


“shepherd.” “EH” is rightly a pure vowel 
sound; but it ceases to function as such 
when an officious “E” is allowed to pre- 
cede it and distort the word into “shee- 
EHpherd.” 

This obtrusive “E” may also appear be- 
fore the main vowel in the words “shout” 
and “shore;” and then we have “shee- 
OUt” and “shee-Ore;” also instead of 
“shawl,” we hear “shee-AWL.” This 
alien ““E” is most elusive, and can be routed 
only by the utmost care and perseverance. 

Plainly, the task of each and every 
voice Student is to cease wasting his years 
and energy in bewailing the many dif- 
ficulties of the English diphthong, and in- 
stead eset himself to the task of learning 
to sing it intelligently—even elegantly. He 
will then come to realize that, after all, 
English is a singable language: he will 
even enjoy demonstrating the truth of his 
discovery to his own and his listeners’ 
satisfaction. He may claim the ‘honor— 
no mean distinction, in truth—of having 
conquered the English diphthong. 


Ne 


' Srr C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., Mus. 
Doc., who has contributed a higher degree 
of illuminating musical criticism than any 

_ Briton of his time, says regarding the Schu- 
bert songs: “Schubert’s ways of suggest- 
ing the actual have been followed by the 
composers of songs to the present day.” 

-_ That is precisely what Schubert did, 
“suggest the actual.” He had a remark- 
able gift for portraying in tone certain 
“moods which developed human emotions 

, seemingly akin to the thought of the song 


The Schubertian Song 


texts. Others have tried this but very few 
have succeeded. Lowe, in his marvelous 
ballade, “Edvard,” makes an astonishing 
picture; and Edward MacDowell, in his 
“The Sea,” also touches the zenith of mu- 
sical expression. In the present day we 
have a kind of reflex of the efforts of the 
modern French masters in creating atmos- 
phere—all too frequently fog. None, how- 
ever, has ever excelled Schubert in sug- 
gesting the actual. 


4 Know Your Own Larynx 


rs | By A. Telrab 


* Srncers may be interested to know that 
Dame Melba, perhaps the most perfectly 
trained soprano of our time, believes a 
‘certain knowledge of the physiology of the 
‘throat essential to successful singing. She 
‘contributes a chapter to her biography by 
Agnes G. Murphy, in which she says: 
. “One of the first fields for the employ- 
‘ment of the beginner’s energy is physi- 
logy. No student should be content to 
See without gaining a _ reasonable 
owledge of the anatomy of the throat 
and the sensitive and complicated physical 
mechanism that produces the singing voice. 
For myself, I at one time became so com- 
pletely absorbed in this study that I could 
practically neither think nor speak of any- 


thing else. An understanding of the deli- 
cate functions of voice mechanism is a 
rational and logical plea for perfection 
in singing, and was always embodied in 
the methods of the old masters, whose gen- 
eral accuracy has been reduced to a much 
surer science by some of their present-day 
followers. Those who know the structure 
of the larynx and the muscular mechanism 
of the parts called into action by the pro- 
duction of the voice will find themselves 
in possession of knowledge essential to 
correct attack. The application of the air- 
blast to the vocal cords should be a detail 
of exact science, not haphazard circum- 
stance.” 


a 


, Perennial “Farewells ’”’ 


4 


Wirn Melba’s recent farewell still fresh 
tn the ears of London, anda rumor already 
in the air that her “most perfect trill of 
all musical history” may be heard on an 
early tour of a company with this fair 
Australian at its head, the beginning of the 
“farewell” habit becomes of interest. 

+ Though opera appeared in Florence in 
‘the year 1600, when Peri’s “Euridice” had 
its first performance in honor of the mar- 

Tiage of Henry IV of France and Maria 
di Medici, it was not till 1691 that Mar- 
‘garita L’Epine appeared in London as the 
first of a train of Italian songsters that 
were soon almost to monopolize the stages 

of the operatic world. 
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By H. E. Erwin 


In spite of more than plainness of speech 
and features, of uncouth manners and ap- 
pearance, her voice was of such beauty 
that she soon had a loyal public. Then, 
in 1692 she announced probably the first 
of “farewell” appearances, which, like the 
same of many of her more modern emu- 
lators, was so successful ‘that she instituted 
a series of them that continued for several 
years. 


“There will be English opera some day, 
for there are splendid composers and they 
are slowly but surely developing an Amer- 
ican form. What it will eventually become 
remains to be seen.’—-FLorENcE MAGNUS. 
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Musical Pointers 
for. 


Musical Parents 


Conducted by 


MARGARET WHEELER ROSS 


Only questions of general interest will be answered in this department. 
Address all inquiries to Educational Service Department (Parents’ Department), 


The Etude Music Magazine. 


Write questions on a separate sheet of paper bearing the full name and address of 
‘the sender, of which only the initials will be published. 


MAS to Tue Erupe mothers and 

fathers! Let us resolve to make 
this a truly, musical season in the selection 
of both our gifts and our recreations for 
the family. 

Ever since the angels sang their heavenly 
strain on that far-away night in Bethlehem 
we have associated music with the Christ- 
‘mas season. Many of the finest examples 
of the choral art have been inspired by the 
‘birth of the Babe of Bethlehem; and we 
should do our part towards making known 
or keeping alive these splendid compositions. 
If we cannot participate in their rendition, 
“we can go ourselves, and take our children 
to church or concert hall, and thus help 

“increase the audiences, and encourage 
those who spend their time and efforts in 
‘preparing these masterpieces for public pre- 
sentation. As heads of families we must 
not allow ourselves to become so com- 
pletely engrossed with the purely material 
features of the Christmastide that we neg- 
lect the artistic and the spiritual phases 
of this holy week. 


The Message of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah”’ 
HE LIFE of every man, woman and 
child in America would be richer for the 
hearing of “The Messiah” at every Christ- 
mas season. It is amazing how many chil- 
dren grow to maturity missing this won- 
derful experience. Therefore let me urge 
every ErupE mother to make the effort to 
get her family to a hearing of this oratorio 
this season if it is at all possible. If your 
own town is too small to support an ora- 
torio chorus- and_ soloists sufficiently 
schooled to produce this glorious master- 
piece, then look up the nearest large com- 
munity where it is to be sung and take 
your entire family, as a family-present, 
each to the other, on a little Christmas 
journey that might be made both as rever- 
ential and as sacredly significant as that 
one of Biblical record. You can give your 
family nothing that will mean so much to 

them throughout the entire year. 

Spend an afternoon in the music sec- 
tion of your public library and look up the 
life of Handel and the history of The Mes- 
siah, Acquaint your family with it; and, 
if any of the children have reached the 
technical. skill of its leading themes and 
melodies, let them demonstrate them in the 
home until they can be recognized. By all 
means have a copy of this oratorio in the 
family and know something about it be- 
fore you hear it; for everybody enjoys 
music they can anticipate better than that 
which is absolutely unfamiliar. 


"THEODORE THOMAS long ago 
said: “Popular music is only another 
name for familiar music;” and Ben Ames 
Williams has recently said the same thing, 
in speaking of the short story: “Immor- 
tality is only another word for continued 
popularity.” 

Therefore, endeavor to train yourself, 
and the rest of the family—even father— 


. MERRY, MUSICAL CHRIST- 


to listen attentively for the appearance of 
the leading themes in the concerted parts 
of both the vocal and the instrumental 
scores. It is an interesting and educational 
practice, and like every other occupation 
develops and grows with us. 

You can awaken interest in music in the 
home by giving musical gifts. The mater- 
ial here is almost unlimited and something 
might be found for every member of the 
family, even the one who is the least inter- 
ested in music. From the choice of a new 
instrument, where the price is available, 
on down to less significant gifts it is pos- 
sible to find something suitable and accepta- 
ble for all. 


OST ANY CHILD finds pride in a 
good-looking music roll and it is an 
economy because it protects the music from 
the careless handling of the average boy or 
girl to and from the lesson period. An 
older son or daughter would be happy in 
the possession of a leather bound copy of 
the Sonatas of one of the Masters, with 
the name of the receiver-to-be done in 
lovely gold lettering on the outside. With 
time this would come to be a real treasure. 
For other members of the family, even 
mother and father, books on musical ap- 
preciation, and biographies of the masters 
would be acceptable and enjoyed. Many 
of the latter are as fascinating and thril- 
ling as modern romance or fiction. The 
entire family would get untold informa- 
tion and delight from a standard musical 
dictionary, and it would be invaluable to 
the children, if they are taught to use it 
intelligently and frequently. 


The Musical Equipment 


| 3 THE MUSICAL equipment of the 
home does not include a player-piano 
or sound-reproducing machine, getting any 
of these is worth a real sacrifice for stimu- 
lation in the subject, and comparison with 
the work the children are doing. You will 
never know how much real joy and satis- 
faction father will get from one of these 
features until it is in the home. 

Arrange a program of seasonal music 
to accompany or follow the family dinner. 
Give the little ones horns, bells, whistles, 
harmonicas, xylophones, toy pianos, any- 
thing that in any way carries across the 
musical idea. You can have a jolly time 
with a little jazzy orchestra made up from 
the Christmas toys before you take up your 
prepared program of more serious and rey- 
erential music that carries the Christmas 
spirit and significance. 

By all means, mothers, put on your think- 
ing caps and select an appropriate musical 
gift for every member of the family. Let 
us determine to do our part towards mak- 
ing America musical by making this Holi- 
day season the most musical one in our lives. 

When the Christmas goodnight is said, 
let us lie down with the consciousness that 
this has been, indeed, a Musical, as well 
as a Merry Christmas! 
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ene the Gicion of owning, of bi ying upon the Wurlitzer 
Studio Grand. Wurlitzer craftsmen have so ar tistically 
blended wondrous tone with decorative beauty. in this 

erfect and suitably small instrument, that: only among 
the larger and much higher priced Wurlitzer pianos can 
you find its equal. - 


SEND FOR THIS FREE PORTFOLIO 


This handsome portfolio illustrates with numerous appropriate 
interior ylews the supreme effectiveness of the Wurlitzer Studio 
Grand as the predominant feature of modern home decoration, 
Write for ors 


Grand Piano Bacto) 
De Kalb, Hl. 
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: THE ETUDE 


School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Famous Theatre Organists 


Direction: 


| WINTER TERM NOW 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen provided by the College in its studios. New two, three and four 
manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the College. 


Second Term: Modulation and improvisation for all types of films, memorizing 
for important situations, dramatic music, such as misteriosos, furiosos, etc. Actual 
dramatization of all kinds of films, meeting actual conditions of the theatre, im- 


CouRSE or STUDY 


A two-year course. Varied to suit the individual student. 


First YRAR 


provisation, including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, melody work. 


Con- 


First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular ballads, semi-classic 
ballads. Themes for feature films. 


_ Second Term: Pvreparation for news reel playing, arrangement of piano numbers 
tor the organ, waltzes and marches. Characteristic numbers arranged. 
Third Term: First studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies in 


jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides, Comedy film. 

Fourth Term; First actual screen work, the news reels, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, cuing short and long feature film, thorough prepa- 
ration in adapting music. 

SECOND YEAR 

First Term; Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral 
overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film scenics, car- 
toons, travelogues, ete. 


Third Term: <All scenic effects such as storms, falls, thunder, trains, ete. 
stant practice before screen. 

Fourth Term: Devoted entirely to screen work by those who have followed the 
complete course, and opportunity will be given to play before invited audience, so that 
practical experience may be gained fitting the organist for public work. 


LENGTH OF COURSB . 

The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined to a 
large extent upon the ability as organists of those who take it. Students who never 
have studied organ previously will require two full years to finish the course. Hx- 
perienced organists may cover it in one year. Yong 

Notr—Chureh and concert organists of experience are eligible to enter the Advanced 
Course. 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN STUDY AT ANY TIME 


COMPLETE FALL-WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. 


60 East Van Buren Street (Shicse9Musical) Chicago, III. Herbert Witherspoon, President 


Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 


Ohe Cllebeland Tustitute 
of (Dusic 


Offers Complete Courses for 
Students of all Grades 


Four-year course leads to teacher’s certifi- 
cate or diploma. 

Two orchestras afford opportunity for 
ensemble training. 

Special courses for teachers and pro- 
fessionals. 


The Student Residence is open throughout the 
winter and summer terms. 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati (onservatory «Music 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages—Dancing 


Catalogue will be sent on application 
Iprat Dormitories ON THE CAMPUS FOR STUDENTS FROM A DISTANCE 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


DANA’S MUSICAL 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


pranenes, advanced study, ov specialist teaca- 
ers. Courses lead to MusB, degree. Cultural 


and social life of Oberlin College. High Sehool 
course or equivalent required. Opened Sept. 21st. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin. Ohio 
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Highland and Burnet Aves., 


Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


L AW Tre»nce 


DUNNING 
aM All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course Conservatory of Music 
IMPROVED Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. Appleton, Wisconsin — 
MUSIC STUDY 
Inc. 


; A Department of Lawrence College — 
Enables You to Teach Systematically, 
Intelligently, Thoroughly and Interestingly 
Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 
HOLIDAY NORMAL—Bellefontaine, Ohio; other Normals: 
Bellefontaine, Cincinnati, Columbus, Ohio; Miami, Jack- 
sonville, Orlando, Florida; Chicago, Iil.; Wichita, Kansas 
For Information and Booklet, Address 
MISS ADDA EDDY 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Frederic A. Cowles, Director 


ALPARAISO 


. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
“Better Than Ever’”’ 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, 
and Public School Music. Students may attend the 
Music School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

WINTER TERM STARTS JANUARY 5TH 

Controlled by Lutheran University Association 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special Bulletin 
address office of the President, Dept. K. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


An Accredited School conferring De- 

grees. Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, 

Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral 
Instruments and Theoretical Subjects taught. 
Cultural work accredited by Universities, 
Student and faculty recitals. Three large 
orchestras. Piano Normal Course. Two and 
Three Year Public Schoo! Music Courses lead- 
ing to Certificate and Diploma. Practice 
Teaching in Public Schools. Graduates ac- 
cepted by State Boards of Education. Dormi- 
tories, 

Catalog, suggestions, and information from 

JOHN L. GRUBER. Manager 


218 West Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


‘ORPORATED 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Band Instruments, Public School Music, 


Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 


Orchestral and Choral Training, 
WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAM 


Piano 


JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 
Harmony, Composition 
394 teachers enrolled in Summer Normal Classes of 1926 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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Address, CARL J: WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Catalog. GEO. FP. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 
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cession should furnish a melody to be har- 
monized. A bass should be given and 
harmonized. Both the soprano and the 
pass should be presented for practice in 
ear-training. Four-part harmonies should 
be thrown on the ears of the pupils for 
-ear-training or chord analysis, All of this 
should be written out by the individual 
pupils and a figured analysis marked un- 
der each bass note. 

The pupils should go to the piano and 
. play the materiai developed and, finally, 
melodies and basses should be harmon- 
ized directly at the keyboard. All of this 
develops a resourcefulness on the part of 
the pupils and enables them to hear si- 
lently what they have written and to see 
mentally the chord notation of simple 
harmonic combinations which they hear 
or think out in a creative way. 


Recapitulation 
E HAVE been considering the pos- 
sibility of building a single course 


the cultural side of the art. We find that the 
plan is feasible if we will use texts which 
cover the field in a way calculated to in- 
terest the beginner. We must also use 
modern methods which will enliven the 
study of music history by correlating it 
with music appreciation. 

Harmony must be presented in so far 
as possible from the art point of view, 
rather than as “The grammar of music.” 
The course suggested could be presented 
in two terms or semesters by holding the 
class four periods a week; but it would 
be well to devote five periods if possible, 
In the first term three periods should be 
given to history and appreciation, and two 
to harmony. In the second term two 
periods should be given to history and ap- 
preciation and three to harmony. 

The following is the first of a series of 
ten outlines (each covering the work of 
four weeks) of a combined course in 
music history, appreciation and harmony 
to be used with “The Standard History 
of Music,” a supplementary list of re- 


Letters from 


in music which will fit the needs of the cords, and “Harmony Book for Begin- 
high school pupil who wishes to delve into ners.” ‘These will be published monthly. 
Werx| SUBJECT CHAPTER Topic Pace 

1 History 1 How Music Began 7—15 
: Appreciation 1 Records of Aboriginal and Primitive People 3 
wa Harmony land2 | Material of Music 7—8 
= History 2 Music of the Early Church 16—21 
a Appreciation 2 Records of Gregorian Period 3 
oS Harmony a Building the Major Scales 9—11 

3 History sta Development of Notation 22— 26 

“i | Appreciation — Study and Copying of Old Manuscripts = 

: Harmony 4 Major Scales—Flat Keys—Signatures 12—15 
4 History + Troubadours, Minnesingers, Meistersingers 27—32 
Appreciation | 3and4 | Records of Troubadours, “Prize Song” 4 
ie. Harmony 5 Intervals 16—18 
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Mozart as a Remedy 


To THe Hrupe. 
ozart’s compositions will serye as a rem- 
edy for those muscle-bound students whose 
devotion to modern music has caused them 
to play in a strained and exaggerated style. 
Thus will they regain lightness and the abil- 
ity to play without use “ot the pedal. 
Mozart’s music demands exceptionally clean 
playing and phrasing, the latter often being 
as subtle as that required for stringed instru- 
ments. As it likewise calls for calmness and 
poise, this music acts as a massage for over- 
worked nerves and muscles. Its very intimacy 
causes it to be difficult in interpretation. 
The study of it provokes the student to 
greater effort and concentration than does 
modern musie which is often interpreted in 


a frantic, haphazard manner.—W. G. S. 


A Lesson in Taste 


To Tue Erupe: 


“T wish I might play popular music. All 
my friends do, and it doesn’t seem to hurt 
their playing. Besides, no one likes to hear 
the classics any more.” 

Such a statement indicates a crisis in the 
musical life of the pupil. A lecture by the 
teacher, no matter how convincing, cannot 
develop the pupil’s appreciation of good mu- 


' sic. He must be made to feel for himself the 


difference between good music and “trash.” 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by Mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Piunists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime. 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 138 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal, 


When such a 
method: I give 


problem arises, I use this 
him a popular selection as 
part of the lesson, at the same time assigning 
a piece of good music for contrast. For this 
purpose I use a moderately easy piece with 
strong rhythm and appealing melody, stch as 
the Paderewski ‘‘Minuet” or a Brahm’s waltz. 
I find interesting stories connected in some 
way with it and allow the pupil considerable 
freedom in interpretation. I try to get him 
to see it not as so many notes to be played 
with the correct amount of crescendo and 
diminuendo, but as a mood that must be ex- 
pressed. 

In the popular piece I insist upon technical 
accuracy, memorizing and some attempt at 
expression. I keep the pupil working on it 
until he discovers for himself that there is 
nothing in the piece to be expressed. In nearly 
every case at the end of two or three lessons 
be sees just how meaningless the popular 
musie is and is more than willing to return 
to the usual lesson material—MARGARET NEAL. 


NEW !!: NEW!!! 


MUSIC MASTERY 
By E. C. Moore 


16 Talks on the Psychology of Music, 
Study and Practice 


Sound sense—Practical from cover to cover, Every 
student or teacher of music should read this book. 
Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


E. C. MOORE, Director of High School Music 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


“An art book that will make a wonder erful gift 
for that musical friend of yours’ 


NEW I!!! NEW!!! 
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The Action provides 
the Life and Beauty 


of Piano Tone— - 


And the Standard Piano Action 
has been the choice of music 
lovers for 37 years because it 
is the highest quality piano action 
in the world. Before you select 
your new piano, let your fingers 
FP. _—_ glide over the keys of one that : 

is “Standard equipped.” Notice 

the more delightful response— j 
the lightness of touch—and the : 
finer, purer tone. Every touch (#% 
perfectly transmitted from key 

A to string. 7 


Insist upon the Standard Piano 
Action, made at Cambridge, 
Mass. You'll find it in all the 


better makes. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet 
describing what is essential in 
a good piano. 


STANDARD ACTION CO. 


C. L. McHUGH, PresipDent 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Have your piano tuned at least 
twice a year by a competent tuner 
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6¢ A REVOLUTION in musical taste 


occurred early in the seventeenth 

century, which metamorphosed 
the whole conception of the nature and 
—cirpose of music, and the complex ancient 
art of the medieval church was forgotten 
under the fascination of the new Italian 
melody and the vivid rhythm and tone color 
of the orchestra.’ During the civil war 
and under the Commonwealth organs were 
closed and cathedral churches shut; singers 
were silent except for Psalm _ singing. 
Composers for the church dropped the pen 
and took up the sword, and it was not until 
the Restoration that the motet or anthem 
was sung again. 

Through this seething period of religious 
and political controversy England tra- 
vailed for 120 years. One king, three 
queens and many of the bravest, purest 
and brainiest of her subjects lost their 
heads on the scaffold, or were burned at 
the stake. Civil war desolated the land, 
and the whole country became at times an 
armed camp. From 1549 to 1661 the Puri- 
tans were in power and elaborate church 
music was forbidden. Cromwell and his 
followers by no means disliked the music, 
but they were opposed to any elaborate 
form of worship, as well for political as 
religious reasons. 


Music by Law 

When. Charles II. came to the throne in 
1660 the practice of church music had 
been abandoned for at least eleven years. 
In addition to that, Archbishop Cranmer 
had in his instructions in 1544 enjoined a 
more simple mode of counterpoint. Note 
against note unbroken, notes and no imi- 
tations, were the directions. Neither Tal- 
‘lis, Tye nor Byrd, the great men of that 
time, continued long to use the new method, 
but they gradually ceased composing for 
the church, writing many secular glees and 
madrigals. All these restraints, the hos- 
tility of the Puritans to the old style of 
cathedral music and the turning more and 
more of the tastes of the people toward sec- 
ular music had opened the door wide for 
the change which was to come. 

The restored Stuart monarch, Charles 
Il., having lived during his exile at the 
French court, had acquired French tastes. 
He soon tired of the grave and solemn 
ways established by Byrd and others and 
ordered the composers to add symphonies 
with instruments to their anthems. He 
also sent Pelham Humphrey, one of the 
chapel royal choir, to France to learn the 
new style. Humphrey, then only 16, went 
to Paris and studied with Lulli, the great 
opera composer of the day. He also visited 
Italy, where he probably met Sarissimi, who 
was a great master in the new declamatory 
style. After three years of study and 
travel he returned and was sworn in as a 
gentleman of the chapel royal. Humphrey 
was the first to infuse into the English 
church music the new light style which 
was destined to supplant the grand school 
of the motet. Humphrey was the pioneer 
in the new declamatory and expressive 
style. 


An English Master 

In 1658 was born a greater than Humpb- 
rey, Henry Purcell. It is possible that 
one who has formed his impressions only 
by reading about him may be disappointed 
when for the first time his compositions 
are studied. It should be remembered, 
however, that Humphrey and Purcell were 
at the beginning of a new era in church 
music. The old motet school of writers, 
which had passed away, represented the 
quintessence of vocal polyphony—the cul- 
mination of centuries of development. In- 
strumental music was now to have its day 
and the style of church music was to be 
greatly influenced and temporarily injured. 
One essential difference between the old 
and new style was the accompaniment. In 
the old music the original method had been 
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instruments. , When the 
added, it generally 


to do without 
accompaniment was 
doubled the voice parts. If there was a 
distinctly separate part, it was in style 
like the voice part, a veritable song with- 
out words. Instrumental figuration was 
unknown or in a very crude state of devel- 
opment; but now the experiments of Ga- 
brieli at Florence, Frescobaldi in Rome, 
Sweelinck at Amsterdam, John Bull in 
England and many others were bearing 
fruit, 

The old music had been essentially cho- 
ral, but the anthems by Purcell which are 
representative of him in the maturity of 
his powers contain a greater amount of 
instrumental music than in any period of 
English church music. Violins were in- 
troduced in 1674 and Purcell had the ad- 
vantage of writing services and anthems 
with all the variety afforded by choir, 
soloists and orchestra. In style he fore- 
shadowed Handel, having the same practi- 
cal sense which led him not to make his 
church work too elaborately contrapuntal. 
Some of his anthems’ seem like solos or 
duets, with a little chorus work thrown in 
as an afterthought. One anthem has two 
pages of solo, six of duet and one page 
chorus. In another there are seven pages 
of duet and one chorus. In his writing for 
solo passages for church he seems to have 
put aside any intent to make them beauti- 
ful. 

In his music for the theater and opera 
Purcell showed an unrivaled power to cre- 


ate fresh and charming melodies; but this 
is missing in his church work. One of his 
most characteristic anthems is “O Give 


Thanks.” 


Music Declines 


After Purcell English music declined. 
In the anthem the solo or verse period had 
been developed and composers were gradu- 
ally beginning to combine full and verse 
anthems. 

After Purcell’s death in 1695 no one ap- 
peared worthy to carry on the art where 
he had left off. Two of his contempora- 
ries, John Blow and William Croft, who 
survived him a few years, produced some 
noble anthems, and Blow some very cred- 
itable instrumental work; but after their 
death came a long interruption, in the con- 
stantly upward development, which had 
been going on since the time of Dunstable 
in the fifteenth century. Myles B. Foster 
in his “Anthems and Anthem Composers” 
somewhat justly calls the eighteenth cen- 
tury period the period of decadence. The 
standards established by the great masters 
of the motet age and the brilliant writers 
of the new school, founded in England by 
Humphrey and Purcell, were not followed, 
and toward the end an orgy of arrange- 
ments was in fashion. The only anthem 
composers of note at this time were Boyce, 
Batishill and Crotch. The last two really 


should be classed as belonging to a later 
intermediate period, as well as Thomas Att- 
wood, pupil of Mozart and friend of Men- 
delssohn. 

The work of anthem composers of the 
nineteenth century is familiar to all. I 
would like to express the opinion that at 
the present time justice is scarcely given 
for the work of Barnby, Goss, Smart, 
Stainer, Sullivan and a few others. The 
judgment of the critic does not always 
agree with that of. the public. Frequently 
time proves that the public is right. May 
I venture to express the opinion that Barn- 
by’s “Beloved, if God So Loved Us,” 
“Drop Down, Ye Heavens,’ “O Praise 
the Lord, all Ye His Angels,” “Sweet Is 
Thy Mercy, Lord”; Goss’ “O Saviour of 
the World,’ “The Wilderness ;” Smart’s 
“The Lord is my Strength’; Stainer’s 
“And All the People Saw,” “What Are 
These?” and “I Saw the Lord,” and Sulli- 
van’s “TI Will Mention Thy Loving Kind- 
ness” and “O Taste and See” will be alive 
and affording delight and comfort to thou- 
sands of listeners long after the mistaken, 
short-sighted criticisms of them are buried 
so deep that the strongest angel on Resur- 
rection morn will not be able to lift them 
out to bring them to judgment. 


Of the House of Wesley 

In closing this historical sketch I would 
like to make special mention of one who 
bears a name honored by many. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley was the son of Samuel 
Wesley, who by general consent is con- 
sidered one of the greatest English church 
composers. He was the grandson of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, author of the well- 
known hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
and grandnephew of John Wesley founder 
of the Methodist Church. Wesley of all 
the church composers of the nineteenth cen- 
century seems to have had the most of 
genius. Many are disposed to give pref- 
erence to his larger anthems, “Blessed Be 
the God and Father” and “The Wilder- 
ness,” but they are early works written 
when he was not over twenty-five years 
old, and do not compare with some of his 
smaller works written later in life, such 
as “Wash Me Thoroughly” and “Cast Me 
Not Away.” He had a power of noble, 
sustained melody very Handelian in style. 
Walker says: “The grand style of the 
past, clear echoes of which were sounding 
in the work of his father, was missing in 
the work of Sebastian Wesley.” Never- 
theless, he was a very talented original 
composer. 

Wesley is the last name I shall mention 
with the exception of Sir George Martin 


‘and Charles Villiers Stanford. Martin’s 


anthem “Hail, Gladdening Light,” has been 
sung all around the world, and Stanford 
has been a favorite composer for many 
years. —The Diapason. 


' brass buttons and red waistcoats will per 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


CuristmAs of 1926 will break a ten 
musical tie for many a Londoner, for t 
is to be the last Yuletide at which ten if 
of fatherless girls in mob caps, bibs and. 
aprons, and boys looking brave in their 


themselves high on either side of the h 
toric Handel Organ of the high eightee 
century chapel of the Foundling Hospi 
in Guilford Street, and sing their caro 
some of which go back six centuries. T 
property is sold and the foundlings are 


be transferred to a fine new home in 
broad green fields and under the blue sides 
of the country. A boon in health and 
happiness for the youngsters ; but, ah, e 
much of tradition and sentiment is to dis- 
appear ! 

It was to this chapel that Handel ga 
its organ. “A very fine organ,” the Goy- 
ernors of the Hospital boasted in 17: 
when they announced that “Mr. Han 
will open the said organ, and the sacred 
oratorio called Messiah will be perform 
under his direction.” 

Tickets were half a guinea ($2.50), a 
there was no collection. So successf 
was the per formance that it was repeated 
again and again “under ithe direction of 
the inimitable composer,” and “met wi 
universal applause.” ae 

Such were the ways of George II’s Lon- 
doners. Anyway, they seem to have 
known good music when they heard it. 
These were the first hearings of Handel's 
“Messiah ;” and from them and his own 
organ- pave the crotchety “Old Saxon” 
raised more than ten thousand pounds 
(fifty thousand dollars) for this hospital. 

Furthermore, he gave to the institution. ae. 
copy of the score of the great oratorio, “re- - 
serving to himself only the liberty of per- 
forming Wie same for his own benefit during 
his life.” 

The Governors of the Hospital undertook _ 
to go to Parliament to obtain the force of 
law for this benefaction; but they mis- 
took their man. ay 

“De devil!” Handel erupted. “For a 
sal de Foundling put mein oratorio in de 
Parliament ?” : 

However, he stood by his word, and in 
his will the “Messiah” score went to his” 
pet hospital. si 
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A Firm Foundation 


—— 


By E. A. Barrell, Jr. 


Ir ASKED what single department of 
organ playing is the most important an 
the most interesting we would say “Peda 
ling.” It is this one feature, indeed, th 
distinguishes organ playing from pian 
playing; and the many cinema organis 
who, having received only pianoforte tra 
ing, dispense wholly or almost wholly with | 
the pedals, are not organists at all. To — 
them: the organ is only a sort of glorifie 
piano. (In complete fairness, howeve 
be it said that presiding over the -countles 
and ever-increasing number of theater or- _ 
gans are many very excellent performer 
thoroughly grounded in true organ techni 
and often brilliantly original in regis 
trational effects. ) Not to employ the ped. b. 
als, thus, is quite absurd. And besides a 
one is missing half the fun! a 

When, after weeks and perhaps ona 
of practice on, say, the St. Anne’s Fugue, 
something like mastery is attained oven 
the difficulties of the pedalling, and the 
feet glide noiselessly, rapidly and (nearly) 
correctly about the pedal-board, there 
a real enjoyment and pleasure in the % 
complishment. And the hours of pract 


now recall, were never tedious but 
er were actually fun: glorious, ex- 
grating, entertaining. Pedalling is all 
er like a game, you see; a game more 
sing a thousandfold than mah jong, 
and a game quite as subtle as bridge, 
without the added annoyance of a grouchy 
partner. 
An interesting feature of pedal technic 
-and one which has received too scanty 
sntion from the pedagogues—is double 
falling. Double pedalling, as its name 
plies, is the employment of both feet 
multaneously, and there are two main 


irst, there is the playing of pedal oc- 
taves, to build up the sonority and grandeur 
f the tonal mass. This is the more com- 
jon, and much the easier, type. It is 
wonderfully effective, too. 

‘At the return of his theme in the Toc- 
va from the Fifth Symphony, Widor 
achieves this sonority : 

x.4 


i The other type is the playing of intervals 
greater or less than an octave. This is 
rruly fascinating; and if sometimes one’s 
temper is badly frayed after a long prac- 
tice at the double pedalling of the Allegrct- 
to movement from Guilmant’s 7th Sonata, 
4 instance, the approach of success brings 
a warm thrill of pleasure, and you are a 


better man or woman for having mastered. 


these intricacies. For persons with the 
proverbial “one-track” mind, by the way, 


4 


double pedalling of this latter type will 
do wonders and will give a highly awak- 
ened and more comprehensive cerebration. 

A splendid example of the use of the 


feet for playing other intervals than the 


octave is to be found in Guilmant’s well- 
known Chant Séraphique from his Marche 
Funébre et Chant Séraphique. We cite 


herewith a few pedal measures from this 
composition: 


Obviously, when double pedalling is 
going on, the Swell pedal cannot be used. 
But since the large majority of Swell 
pedals are cruelly over-used, this is all 
for the best. 

Guilmant often carries the right foot as 
far as F or G. This demands a good deal 
of stretching, particularly if one’s legs hap- 
pen not to be very lengthy. 

Another interesting feature of pedalling 
is the trill. In the opening measures of 
the arrangement of Sibelius’s Finlandia the 
pedal trills are beautifully effective and 
strong. Very few organists possess, how- 
ever, a good and steady pedal trill. 

The organ is admittedly “the king of 
instruments.” It seems sometimes, as it 
roars out in a flood of sonority and elo- 
quence and richness, to be almost linked 
up with the Divinity. Thus the study of 
the organ should be fraught with all sin- 
cerity, and with keen, persistent effort. 
And the pedals, especially, must never 
be neglected. Clever fingers, rushing over 
the manuals, may build castles and cathe- 
drals and dreams, but without the firm 
foundation of a sure and unhesitant and 
flowing pedal support, they will be very 
silly-looking castles, very unsanctified 
cathedrals, and very, very empty dreams. 


tl a Rparircdoe sie bce 


In a book on “Music and the Anglo- 
Saxons,” Mr. Wackerbath gives this de- 
‘scription of:a tenth century organ erected 
‘at Winchester Cathedral by Bishop EI- 
‘phege, who died in 951. The account is 
from the Latin of Wulstan, an English 
‘monk who died in 963. 
_ “Such organs as you have built are seen 
nowhere, fabricated on a double ground. 
‘Twice six bellows above are ranged in a 
‘row, and fourteen lie below. These, by 
alternate blasts, supply an immense quan- 
‘tity of wind, and are worked by seventy 
“strong men, laboring with their arms, 
covered with perspiration, each inciting his 
‘companions to drive the wind up with all 
his strength, that the full-bosomed box 
“may speak with its four hundred pipes, 
which the hand of the organist governs. 
Some, when closed he opens, others, when 
- open he closes, as the individual nature of 
‘the varied sound requires. Two brethren 
—religious—of concordant spirit sit at the 
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Seventy Strong Organ Blowers 


By R. A. di Dio 


holes in the forty tongues, and each has 
ten—pipes—in their due order. Some arc 
conducted hither, others thither, each pre- 
serving the proper point (cr situtation) 
for its own note. They strike the seven 
differences of joyous sounds adding the 
music of the lyric semitone. Like thun- 
der, the iron tones batter the ear, so that it 
may receive no sound but that alone. To 
such an amount does it reverberate, echo- 
ing in every direction, that everyone stops 
his ears; being in no wise able to draw 
near and hear the sound, which so many 
combinations produce. ‘The music is heard 
throughout the town, and the flying fame 
thereof is gone out over the whole coun- 
try.” 

The “seven differences of joyous sounds” 
produced on this ecclesiastical calliope, are, 
of course, the seven tones of the diatonic 
scale in the appropriate ecclesiastical 
modes; and the “lyric semitone” is doubt- 
less B flat, that being the only accidental 


‘instrument and each manages his own permitted in the Greek and Gregorian 
alphabet. There are, motcover, hidden tones for hundreds of years. 
pes? ens 3 
, ””? 
4 - “TI Don’t Dance 


- Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
June 11, 1845, carried the following bit 
of ingenuous humor which we give with 
its quaint diction and punctuation intact: 
_ An exchange tells a good story of an 
innocent countryman who chanced to be 
in one of our cities on Sunday, and con- 
cluded to go to church. Arrived there, he 
waited outside for a moment, when, to his 


profound surprise, the organ struck up, 
from which he concluded that some sort 
ot “shake down,” was about to commence. 
Just at that moment a gentleman invited 
him to walk in and take a seat. “Not 
*zactly, Mister—I ain’t used to no such 
doin’s on Sunday: and besides,* J don’t 
dance;” and he retired, shocked exceed- 
ingly. 


_ “There was never a time when our 
country possessed so many fine organists 
as the present, but how many of them have 


i. 


given any thought or study to the matter 
of selling that which tt has been so costly 
to buy?”—Ratpu KINveer, 
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Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Normal Class, January 15, 1927. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. j 
Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 
Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. jormi- 
tory, with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


of Improved Musie Study 
for Beginners 
lied—Why? 


Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 212 West Fifty-Ninth St., New York City 


SECOND MID-WINTER INTENSIVE COURSE 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS—Jan. 3rd to Jan. 28th, 1927 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano Instruction for Amateur and Professional. Normal Training Coursefor Piano _ 
Teachers. Junior Department: Piano, Strings and Ensemble ce | | 


For descriptive circulars address: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 


| Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


: By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the 4. G. O. 


oA Q. Will you kindly suggest some organ 
solos suitable for our Church, (Lutheran) 
edication? I will need several numbers. 
* A. Any organ numbers of a festival and 
eburehly character may be used for Dedication 
services. One of the great heritages of the 
‘Lutheran Church is the Chorale, and composi- 
fions based on these Chorales would be very 
appropriate. We will include some in the list, 
but many more are available—notably a large 
number by Bach, and those by Brahms, Karg- 
Blert and others. The first four mentioned 
jn the list are based on Chorales— 
vr al Prelude on “Hin Feste Berg” 
aetr William Faulkes 
Three Chorales (quite lengthy) .César Franck 
nata No. 6....Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
wo Chorale Preludes......... Henry §S. Fry 
March for a Church Festival. . William T. Best 


Bestival Postlude........... Osear Schminke 
MMT ROI aise halriciclsls iw escess's Cyril Jenkins 
Jubilate Deo..............Alfred J. Silver 
Prelude Heroic...... Ia William Faulkes 
MMT (Ss SUING. oc ote eens Bach-Nevin 
Mixaltation.......... .-Frank Howard Warner 
Mmnenksgiving............. Clifford Demarest 
Hosannah (Chorus Magnus) .Theodore Dubois 
In the Twilight (Prayer)....... F. F. Harker 
Meditation....... H. C. Banks, Jr. 


Pastorale (First Sonata). Alexander Guilmant 


-Q. Would you offer some remarks on the 
pronunciation of the word “wind” in choral 
singing? I am asking the above question 
for the following reasons: the conventional 
way has been to pronounce it to rhyme with 
hind. At the B. C. Musical Festival three 
years ago Granville Bantook, the composer, 
who was an adjudicator scored competitors 
for this pronunciation and told them to use 
it in its every day dress to rhyme with sinned. 
ay sorry not to be able to quote the par- 
ticular instances—it is just possible that the 
rhyme of the poetry called for it, but as a 
member of a choral society, on several occa- 
sions since, this ruling of Mr. Bantook’s has 
een quoted as authoritative, and we have 
cen told to use Mr. Bantook’s pronunciation ; 
though obviously the poet called for the other. 
My view of it is that it is not i il 
“wind” or “wynde,’? but must have the pro- 
nunciation to fit the poet’s idea of meter and 
rhyme. At our last concert, in the “Song of 
the Vikings,” I think, there was one verse 
where wind was obviously intended to rhyme 
with behind, but Mr. Bantook’s ruling over- 
awed Us. 


A. The editor thoroughly agrees with you 
that the pronunciation should be governed by 
the poetic content, We, of course, do not know 
under what conditions Mr. Bantook’s ruling 
was made, and it may have been correct in 
that instance, but we would not feel obliged 
nor inclined to be governed by the ruling if 
the word appeared as a rhyme with kind, mind 
and so forth. 


Could you advise me as to which of the 
following methods is correct in selection of 
stops on a two manual organ? One teacher 
(A) whose method I follow, uses during the 
course of a service, the Aeoline, Melodia, 
Stopped Diapason, Dulciana, Flute, Oboe, Pedal 
Bourdon, Tremolo, Super-octave and the Swell 
Pedal. Another teacher (B) uses the full 
organ entirely, all stops, the sub-octaves, 
super-octaves and the Crescendo Pedal eme- 
ployed at one time. B’s method to me is 
mere noise, and still B has the reputation of 
eoiting more volume and being a better organ- 
ist. Would you advise me to follow A’s or B’s 
method? 


A. If we are to understand that the 
teachers you mention use the same combina- 
tions throughout the entire service, we would 
not advise your following either ‘method’ 
exciusively. We would not advise the use of 
A’s combination with the tremolo throughout 
the service, nor B’s Full Organ. Undoubtedly 
B would get more volume, but that is no in- 
dication of good musicianship, and the full 
organ should be utilized only when necessary 
to support the voices being used, and when 
brilliancy and volume are required for organ 
numbers. A’s combination does not require 
the Great Organ Open Diapason, and we can 
Scarcely imagine hearty congregational sing- 
ing that would not call for its use frequently 
for support. Our advice would be—use the 
tremulant very sparingly in service playing; 
use full organ only when effective, and vary 
your combinations to suit the passages being 

layed, and to support the amount of vocal 
che being used. We do not know the size 
of your choir and therefore cannot advise you 
as to how much organ may be used‘for accom- 
panying their work, but care should always be 
taken that the organ does not overpower the 
singers. 

i 

- Q. Can you give me any information on 
theatre organ work? What is the most diffi- 
cult work in this connection’ Is much jazz 
used or is there an equal amount of classical 
music used? Do you think that any one who 
plays pieces such as “Two Larks,”’ by Lesche- 
lizky ; “Rustle of Spring,” by Sinding ; “Sec- 
ond Mazurka,’ by Godard; “Butterfly,’? by 
Grieg, and some Ohopin, would be able to take 
up a course and be successfulf Would you 
advise a private teacher or a achool of music? 
4e I understand, it takes three years to com- 


plete the course at the school. Would it take 
that length of time with a private teacher? 
Do you think that a person at the age of 
twenty-seven, who has been instructed as a 
church organist, would be too old to under- 
take that kind of work? 

A. It would be difficult to pass on the prob- 
ability of your success as a theater organist. 
If you have sufficient technical resources you 
might be very successful after a course of 
study in picture-playing. This course may be 
taken either from a private teacher who is 
familiar with the requirements or at some 
school equipped for such work. The age you 
mention should not bar your being successful. 
A retentive memory, ability to improvise and 
modulate, and a keen sense of situations, in 
addition to technical ability, will be great 
helps to success. The editor does not feel that 
it should require three years for the course if 
you already have had good organ training. 
Probably both jazz and classical compositions 
would be found useful. 


Q. Can you give me some rules on how to 
modulate from one key to another. I am a 
church organist and find this difficult. 


A. The proper way, of course, to learn to 
modulate is to take up the study of Modula- 
tion in a systematic way; but, as you probably 
require information for more immediate use, 
we will illustrate a rather simple but round- 
about way—through the use of the flattened 
seventh, or leading note. By this method a 
complete circle of the keys may be made, as 
in the following diagram: 


It will be noticed that when the key of G flat 
is reached an enharmonic change is made to 
the key of F sharp. This method is suggested 
only as a make-shift. Until you have made a 
study of modulation, we would suggest that 
you procure a copy of Palmer’s ‘Book of Inter- 
ludes” which ineludes many printed modula- 
tions. The price of the book is seventy-five 
cents. 


Q. Being a subscriber to THm Ervups, and 
wanting to study in my spare time, I am ask- 
ing you a few questions. I would like to know 
the make-up of an organ: the names of stops, 
the pedals for the feet, what their use is, and 
so forth. If there is some book to be had on 
the subject will you kindly name it? 


A. An organ usually contains one, two, 
three, four or sometimes five keyboards or 
manuals for the use of the hands, and a pedal 
board for the use of the feet. In regular or- 
gan music a separate staff is printed to be 
played by the feet. In hymn-tune playing 
the Bass part may be played by the feet. Or- 
gans contain from four or five stops to two 
hundred and forty-seven (in the largest organ 
in the world). two-manual and pedal 
organ of very small size may include: 


GREAT ORGAN 
Open Diapason 8 ft. Melodia 8 ft. 


Dulciana 8 ft. 

SwWeLL OrGAN 
Salicional 8 ft. Flute 4 ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8 ft. Oboe 8 ft. 


PEDAL ORGAN 


Bourdon 16 ft. 
COUPLERS 

Swell to Great 4 ft. Swell to Swell 16 ft. 
Great to Pedal Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
Swell to Pedal Great to Great 16 ft. 
Swell to Pedal 4 ft. Great to Great 4 ft. 
Swell to Great Great Unison off 
Swell to Great 16 ft. Swell Unison off 

Expression Pedal for Swell Organ 

Crescendo Pedal. 

We would suggest that you secure a modern 
edition of ‘‘The Organ,” by Stainer, which 
will give you information of the kind you wish. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND EDU- 
MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 


AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 1926 Page 951 


loseph Schwarz as Iago, in 
lesen oe with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, 


THE KIMBALL 


the Artist’s Favorite 


HEN great singers like Joseph 

Schwarz, who is called “‘a glory to the 
lyric stage,” express their entire satisfaction 
in Kimball pianos, it is indeed a worthy 
tribute to the instrument. 


Other illustrious names of earlier days, Patti, 
the DeReszkes, and many others, have spanned 
the years with continuous praise of Kimball 
instruments. And the American home has 
given the Kimball the place of honor—more 
are in use today than any other. 

There is a new style Kimball exactly suited to 


your home, whether grand or upright. Catalogues 
and nearest dealers’ names sent on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Is Your Music 


MIXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 


Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 


DREAMIN’ IN rt) TWILIGHT F = aH dak Be 

OLD FAMILY ALBUM « umorous sll ** 

Ore Bawer Aust ane » Glumoronst will “unscramble” your 
KEEP A SMILIN’ - (nspirational) music. 

THE LADIES’ AID P « < 7 (Humorous) 

THE LADY WHO Lives NexTDoorR (Humorous) 

THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


Send for free catalog and 
treatise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


A PERFECT LITTLE LADY (Humorous Juvenile) 
SPPAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN . (Swede Dialect) 
STYLE é 2 2 : (Humorous) 
TONY ON DA PHONE - ‘ (Italian Dialect) 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35c. , 
The set of “Erupe 1927 Cottection,”’ $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


Walter B, Simon 
Manufacturer 
812 Pine Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO 
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SIN ee SCIEN ay 
DCE AIA LE"EBS 
VOCAL FUNDAMENTALS peSeSeSosososacsesesese 


FOR SPBECH AND SONG || SGHIRMER’S LIBRARY — | 
: : of MUSICAL CLASSICS 


Author of Which Has Restored 
ONSISTING of more than 1500 volumes, embracing all 


Many Lost Voices—That of . 
Geraldine Farrar Being a Re- 

classifications of music, Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, 
Ensemble Music, etc. : 


cent Triumph................... net $2.50 - 
Editorially referred to as 


By ALBERT E. RUFF 
We have acquired this valuable 

“A MONUMENT TO AMERICAN PROGRESS 
IN MUSICAL ART.” 


epoch-making work. It. is not a 
new ‘‘vocal method’”—does not com- 
pete in any sense with, such books 
OF ee a ee We prize greatly such comment, but to us as publisher it 
methodsanr voice Calitire) Otis 4a means that and more. Fifty years ago the founder of this busi- 
j ness began the building of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF 
MUSICAL CLASSICS, which to-day continues to grow as 
originally named. As it still provides the basis on which this 
business endures, so also does it provide 


treatise on the vocal muscular system. 
The author is a specialist in voice 
preservation and restoration. After 
forty years of experience with all 
kinds of voices, both for speech and The Basis for the Musical Education of the Nation 
song, in which his principal researches To practically every music school and teacher in the country, it is 
were always to find the reason for the foundation of their teaching ideals. 
voice breakdown, either through loss We ‘appreciate the compliment that other prominent pub- 
or partial loss of voice, after it had, to lishers pay us, when they bring out in their Editions only those 
all appearances, been cultivated by volumes which they find sell in large quantities in SCHIRMER’S 
reputable voice teachers, and had, LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. As in the past, however, 
been received and acknowledged by we shall continue to build this Edition not according to its prob- 
public and press as perfect—the author, able saleability but in a manner that will justify the opinion of a 
in this work, gives the exercises with prominent music educator who names it 
which he has brought back to pro- “The Most C ee eo BdasatK h 
fessional careers, many who had de- Neda ee Aa ai oo AL Male: Pe Ny 
weet var is ‘ng ablee t Musical World—An American Institution—Trustee 
SPATE OE GT BU e Sa BNE of the Classics and Champion of Musical Progress.” 
In this monumental collection of classical music, there are 
more than thirty-five thousand compositions, by three hundred 
and twenty-five composers. Inthe 1500 volumes so far published 
there are one hundred and thirty-five thousand pages of music. 


BEETHOVEN : IMPRESSIONS 
OF CONTEMPORARIES 


From Childhood to Death—35 In- 
timate Views, Filling a Gap in 
Beethoven Literature—16 Por- 
traits, from 1786 to 1827. Cloth, 
8vo, 250 pages. $3.00 net. 


A fascinating volume of intimate 
informal contemporary impressions of 
the musical Titan, from childhood to 
death, chronologically arranged. 

So planned that the reader feels as 
though accompanying such famous per- 
sonages as Mozart, Czerny, Countesses 
Guicciardi and Brunswick, Goethe, 
Moscheles, Spohr, Rossini, Weber, 
Liszt, in their visits to the masters, and 
sharing their vivid impressions of his 
personality, his household affairs, the 
humor, failures, glories, and tragedies 
of his life. 

This book fills a long-felt gap in 
Beethoven literature, and is very timely 
in view of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death, March 26, 1827. 

Illustrated with sixteen half-tone 
portraits—from 1786, when Beethoven 
was sixteen years old, to 1827, the year 
of his death. Reproduced from oil- 
paintings, engravings, crayon drawings, 
a marble bust, and the life-mask. Re- 
vealing the astonishing differences in 
the artists’ conceptions. 


To Music Teachers 


To teachers located where the services 
of a music dealer with adequate stock are 
not available, we offer to send direct, 


—— 
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yy 
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any of their former successes, 


SK 
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The Schirmer Catalogs 


( In addition to our voluminous Main 
Catalogs and many Special Cutalogs, we 
publish information about all of our 


ae 
7 


See 


(See SE SOS SSE S ES], 


* 


important publications. Anybody seek- If not in stock at Local Dealer’s, order direct “On Selection,” such classifications of TN, : 
ing the details about any Schirmer pub- eee hs a ee Hie Ee me Ke = 
lication may have prompt and thorough HIRMER carefully selected by clerks specially fe re 
informative. service upon request. 3 East 43d St., e g Inc., New York — trained in those particular branches. a 


BN. NSD 


Ee sd 


We have other publications in 
which you may be interested. 
Tell us what you want. 


Christmas Services and Entertainment Suggestions 


A Fine Variety of Services and Entertainment Material for the Christmas Festivities of Young Folk 


Examination privi- 
leges cheerfully extended. 


Services for Sunday School 


Christmas Night! Holy Night! <A _ well- 
planned _ service. Singable Christmas 
Hymns, Responsive Readings and impres- 
sive little recitations. 

The Christmas Story, 
Ever: Told. 

A very interesting and melodious service 
that will please Sunday School members. 
Glad Tidings. Words and music by R. M. 

Stults and others. 

A successful service, delightful in 
particular and in great demand. 

Joy of Christmas. Words and music by R. 
M. Stults and others. 

Joyous music set to bright and appropriate 
texts, tuneful and catchy, echoing the true 
Christmas spirit and sure to please. 
Christmastide Reverie, A Christmas service 

for Sunday Schools. Contains all recita- 

tions, etc., necessary for an entire service. 

With Joyful Song. Complete Christmas 
service for Sunday Schools. Words and 
music by R. E. DeReef and others. 

A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. 
Consists of twelve tuneful carols, interspersed 
with novel and appropriate exercises, recita- 
tions and readings. 

His Star of Love. Words atid music by 
F. A. Clark. An original Christmas ser- 
vice for Sunday Schools. Bright, tuneful 
choruses with a number of excellent solos, 


The Sweetest Story 


every 


which may also be sung in unison, Ac- 
companiment for plano or organ. 
Star of Promise.—By F. A. Clark. This ser- 


vice will carry the Sunday School through 
an interesting hour or two at Christmas 
time, giving melodious and joyful numbers 
for Sunday Schools to sing, as well as 
other program material and readings to 
round out the service, 


Price of any of the above services: Single copy, 7 cents; 
dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, $3. 25; 100 copies, 
$6.00, all postpaid 
Alleluia. Christmas Service of 

Words: by Gertrude Knox Willis. 

by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 

Will appeal to all those who are looking 
for a short service to be used in connection 
with other addresses.and carols for a Christ- 
mas program for the young. Price, 20 cents 
a copy. 


Praise. 
Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Operettas or Musical Plays 


The Crosspatch Fairies 
By Norwood Dale Price, 60c 
A Christmas play with music for little 
folks, giving a brand-new treatment of the 
holiday spirit. 


In Santa Claus Land 
By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c 
A little Christmas play in one act, admir- 
ably adapted for use with Sunday School or 
day classes. 


Santa Claus’ Party 
By Louis F. Gottschalk Price, 10c 
Can be produced without scenery and with 
very simple costumes, although full directions 
are given for a very eleborate setting Time 
of performance, 15 to 20 minutes. 


Musical Recitation 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


The Night After Christmas 
By Frieda Peycke Price, 35c 
Catalog No. 18366 

This is a very clever number for an accom- 
plished reader, or a bright youngster with the 
assistance of someone ‘at the piano. 


Songs for Child Singers 


Happy Children 
By Wallace Johnson Price, 30c 
Catalog No. 19571 


A joyful little number that may be played 
or sung by a young performer. 
Babies’ Night 
Greenwald 
Catalog No. 11796 
This is an easy little piano number with 
three verses of text set to the melody. 


Little Skeptic 
By G. Spaulding 
Catalog No, 11949 
This is one of Spaulding’s melodious little 
piano solos with cunning text that may be 
sung by a little boy. 


By M. Price, 30c 


Price, 30c 


Santa Claus is Here 
By F. J. Bayerl Price, 30c 
Catalog No. 17960 : 
This is a real Christmas song for a young 
soloist, but it can be made additionally effec- 
tive by the use of a triangle or bell ad libitum 
in accordance with the marking. 


Toy Symphonies 


Toy symphonies are real novelties for the 
program. They utilize such toy  instru- 
ments as the cuckoo, rattle, tambourine, 
castanets, bells, anvil, pop-gun, cricket, slap- 
stick, sand blocks, ete. 


Christmas Toy Symphony 


By H. D. Hewitt 
Price, Piano, Four Hands and All Parts, 
Piano, Four Hands alone, 80c 
Can be given with almost any number of 
instruments. 


Christmas Bells 
By Arthur Seidel Price, 50c 
Does not require many performers. 


Kitchen Symphony 
By H. Kling Price, $1.00 
Piano With Six Kitchen Utensils 


Minuet from Symphony in E flat 


By W. A. Mozart (Arr. by J. Schulhoff) 
Price, 50c 
Tri- 


Piano Solo, Castanets, Tambourine, 


-angle, Drum, Cymbals and Bell Chime. 


Violin and Piano 


Christmas Bells 


By M. Greenwald 
Catalog No. 17112—First Position 
Price, 40c 


Christmas Night 


By J. Pietrapertosa 
Catalog No. 840—Third Position 
Price, 60c 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Piano Solo Numbers 


These are excellent numbers, mostly for 
young pianists, and they will fit well in 
Christmas entertainments and also in piano — 


pupils’ recitals conducted by teachers at 
Christmastide. 
Cat. No. Grade Pr. 


19447 Adeste Fideles, March, f 
Martin 2 .30 
16192 Around the Xmas Tree, 
Crosby 2 425 
173858 Around the Xmas Tree, 
Risher 1%  .20 
2728 Arrival of Santa Claus, 
Engelmann: 3 
8755 Bells of Christmas...Karoly 3 35, 
6380 Cathedral Chimes at Xmas 
Bye 73 ere aren Engelmann 3 
11451 Chimes at Christmas, 
Greenwald 3% .85 — 
19961 Christmas Bells, March; 


Wyman 4 40 

11822 Christmas Day....Spaulding 2 125 
17925 Christmas Eve........ Blake 2 125 
28105 Christmas J’antasia, Mueller 3% .40 
1680 Christmas Morning....Eyer 2 30 


19090 Christmas Morning at Home, 
Martin 2 .30 
16781 Christmas Suite..Armstrong 2% .70 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus, Eyer 2 .40 
9238 Dreaming of Santa, 
Greenwald 2 .380 
9239 Hanging the Stockings, 
Greenwald 2% .25 
9242 Holly and Mistletoe, 
Greenwald 2% .380 
18530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night, 


Greenwald 2 125 
4023 Knight Rupert...Schumann 2 25 
23142 O Holy Night.......Adams 5 .40 
2354 Santa Claus is Coming, 

Hiller 2 20 

1420 Santa Claus March, 

Nuernberg 2 25 
9243 Toys and Candies, Greenwald 2 .80 
9244 Under the Xmas Tree, 

Greenwald 2 .30 
7609 Under the Mistletoe, 

Engelmann 2% .85 
23143 Venite Adoremus...Barnard 5 40. 
13887 Yuletide Bells..... Ashford 2% .55 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The dread Broek ea 
ins with bleeding gums 


_— 1 
pee 


a 


J UST as the 

strength of a 
building is depend- 
entupon its founda- 
tions, so are healthy 
teeth dependent up- 
on healthy gums. 


Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weak- 
enthefoundationof the 
teeth. This condition 
is called Pyorrhea. 
Loosening of teeth is 
a direct result. And 
spongy, recedinggums 
invite painful tooth- 
base decay. They act, 
too, as so many door- 
ways fordiseasegerms 
to enter the system— 
infecting the joints or 
tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. 


Pyorrhea attacks 
our out of five 
people who are over 
forty. And many un- 
der that age, also. Its 
firstsymptomistender 
gums. So you should 
look to your gums! 
Use Forhan’s, which 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth—keeps 
them whiteand 
clean. Brush your 
teeth with it. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


5 erie ty i 


atrde: sis) teat 


a ee 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 


FORHAN CoO. 
200 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
§INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
i; and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
+ women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
= uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
) dealer's or direct postpaid. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, NY 


JANT WORK dmc? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. Men or 
women. No selling o> canvassing. We teach you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Ask for ‘Descriptive Catalog of 
Musical Literature Works.” 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILA,, PA. 


HE INNER BEAUTIES 
‘of 300 masterpieces of music are laid 
bare in this large volume—‘Messages 
of Music,” beautifully bound in red and 
gold. Non-technical. Solves that ques- 
tion of a suitable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for your musical friend. In the words 
of one of our leading metropolitan sym- 
hony orchestra conductors, this book is 
remarkable for its “sensitivity of the 
inner moods of the works.” 

+ Publisher’s price, $5.00 (Stratford, 
Boston). Author’s personal offer to 
-Yeaders of THE HErupe, $3.65. Send in 
time. Address: Henry Brenner, Drawer 
B, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always Send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of i 
$ 4 interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. : d y : 


Rachmaninofi, Op. 5, No. 2. 


Q. In the Prelude by Rachmaninoff, Op. 3, 
No. 2, do the half-notes in measures 51, 52 
and 53 come on the first beat or a little ahead 
of it?—Mapbeu F. D., Selma, Alabama. 

A.—The slightest shade of a fraction before 
it—so slight, indeed, that the half-note and 
its chord are played almost simultaneously 
on the beat. 


A Barnum & Bailey Voice! 

Q. What is the name of a woman’s voice 
which is sung an octave higher than the alto 
voice? Many call it a woman’s tenor. How- 
ever, we are taught that a woman cannot carry 
a tenor voice, this being solely a man’s voice. 
—HB. M. M., Plum Branch, South Carolina. 

A. Except as an extraordinary freak (one 
in a million), there is no such thing as a 
“woman’s tenor,” or a woman’s man-voice. 
The woman’s voice is, by nature, an octave 
higher than a man’s yoice; for example, in 


—— 4 


A 
Tenor HighC Soprano High C 


while they may look the same on paper when 
written in the treble, or G clef, the soprano 
high C sounds an octave higher than the tenor 
high C (see “A”’). For the range of women’s 
voices see “B.” 1, Alto or Contralto; 2, 
Mezzo-Soprano; 3, Dramatic-Soprano; 4, 
Light, or Coloratura-Soprano. Note well that 
the black notes are exceptional notes in the 
voices indicated, save those in No. 4, which 
most coloratura sopranos possess. The very 
last black note, C in altissimo, is a note which 
Mozart said he heard, in 1770, sung by Lu- 
erezia Agujari (called “La Bastardella’’). 
Note well, also, that it is the quality or timbre 
which determines the kind of voice, not the 
compass. 


Question Without Name and Addvyress. 

“xX, ¥. Z”—a teacher—writes a series of 
three questions, but does not give his name 
and address, as this department requires. 
Initials only, or a nom de plume, would be 
used for the answer, but the details are obliga- 
tory. Until they are presented the questions 
are in suspense. 


American Music—Dance Music and the 


Suite—Infiuence of Certain Com- 
posers. 
(i) Please state briefly, yet in a com- 


plete way, the qualities and defects of present- 
day American music. (ii) Did the dance 
form assist to any extent in the development 
of the Suite? (iii) To what extent was the 
development of the Suite important, histori- 
cally? (iv) What did_the following com- 
posers do to develop the various forms of 
musical expression: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wagner, Liszt ?—LYNNE, Pineapple, Ala. 

A. (i) The outstanding quality of Amer- 
ican music of today is to be found in the 
super-excellence of American symphony orches- 
tras, the best of which are second to none in 
the world. The defects reside in the fact 
that there is no American music which may 
be unerringly recognized as distinctively Amer- 
ican, in the same way that German, Russian, 
French and Hungarian schools of composition 
are recognized. There are several excellent 
American composers, but their compositions 
are, for the most part, written in the styie 
of the foreign schools of thought, now one 
and now another. (ii) The Suite was com- 
posed of a series of old folk-dances, principally 
the Allemande, Gavotte, Bourrée, Pavan, Sara- 
bande, Minuet, Courante, Chaconne, Gigue and 
others. (iii) By degrees the Suite de- 
veloped into the Sonata form, from which are 
derived all the most important instrumental 
compositions, culminating in the Symphony. 
(iv) Bach raised the art of polyphonic com- 
position to the highest degree of excellence, 
never since approached by any other composer. 
Beethoven, in the forty-nine sonatas which he 
wrote (thirty-two for piano, one for piano,: 
four hands, ten for violin, five for ‘cello, one 


-for horn) carried the sonata form to its great- 


est height of expression, by reason of the 
variety of sentiment which he gave to his 
melodies and the remarkable treatment of their 
harmonic structure, not alone in his sonatas 


but also in his quartets and symphonies. 
Chopin, the greatest genius of pianoforte 


musie (both as a composer and as a perfor- 
mer) the world has ever had, was a musician- 
poet in the most intimate meaning of the term. 


Wagner revolutionized opera and made it a 
Music-Drama, inventing the leit motif for 


chief characters and events, making the or- 
chestra illustrate the libretto by imparting 
greater depth and significance to the poet’s 
words, and requiring that all the operatic 
facilities and resources (actors, singers, instru- 
mentalists and scenie artists) should be 
equally employed to interpret the story of the 
Musie-Drama. Liszt created the Symphonic 
Poem, altered the harmonic minor scale (see 
his Rhapsody, No. 15), introduced the piano 
recital, excelled as a pianoforte virtuoso, treat- 
ing the instrument as an orchestra, and opened 
up a new era in Hungarian music. 


Grace-Notes 

Chopin. 

Q. (i) Please tell me how to play “La 
Bandoline” ty Francois Couperin. Are the 
sizteenth-notes meant to be the inverted mor- 
dent? 


(iit) Is it correct to play the second measure 
of Prelude, Op. 28, No. 23, Chopin, like this 
(“B”) ; and Prelude, No. 8 (“CC”) 


or Ornaments—Couperin, 


Ex. 
Ay 


PD 


(iii) In the last, does the F% in the bass 
come together with the A in the treble?— 
R. N., San Francisco, Cal. 

A. (i) The sixteenth-notes are not in- 


verted mordents, the sign for which is w 


without an upright line through it. Your in- 
terpretation would give eight eighth-notes in 
the measure. Play the mordent with the beat 
and its note, as follows: 


iEx.3 


Ai RB 


(ii) Your interpretations of ‘“B” and “C” are 
correct. 


Rheumatic Finger Joints. 
T am troubled with rh@umatism in mi 
and the joints become very stiff at 
times, especially noticeable when trying to 
play a trill or any quick passage. Will ap- 
preciate anything you might suggest.—E. M., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Consult your physician. 


fingers 


Diminished Intervals on a Given Bass. 

Q. How can I express correctly on the staff 
certain diminished intervals on a foundation 
note which is not to be changed? In the case 
of the diminished 7th, it seems to me that the 
t of the signature should first be made & and 
then the ) added to it; also with the dimin- 
ished 8rds in the * major scales. In the case 
of the diminished 4ths in the flat scales, I do 
not know whether one accidental b is sufficient 
or whether I should use two flats to make my 
meaning plain. Which is correct ?—CaroL A., 
Oakland, Cal. 

A. Use a double-flat (bb). 
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Give’ fragrance 


RAGRANCE was the 
first Christmas gift. 


Wise men, following the star, 
brought only their choicest 
possessions — myrrh and 
frankincense. 


Perhaps that is why fragrance 
seems so appropriate a gift 
for Christmas—even so long 
afterwards and under such 
different conditions. 


But whatever the reason, 
fragrance and Christmas are 
inseparable. Myrrh and 
frankincense are expressed 
today in many exquisite 
creations—perfumes just as 
precious, just as full of 
meaning. 


Among the many fragrant 
products of Roger & Gallet, 
Paris, you will always find 
just the right gift for Christ- 
mas—a single bottle of some 
particular flower extract, a 
delicately perfumed powder, 
an artistic compact, or a beau- 
tiful box of several fragrant 
toilette articles. 


And always, of course, most 
acceptable, Gleurs d’cAmour 
(Flowers of Love), Le Jade 
(the Precious Perfume), and, 
new this Christmas, the fra- 
grance of old Italy—Ausonia. 


Shop early. Your favorite Drug, 
Department or Specialty store will 
be glad to show you Roger 
& Gallet’s fragrant gifts. 


ROGERS 
GEE 


PARLS 
NEW YORK 
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“movies” has be- 
come a definite profession which 
furnishes steady employment all 

over the United States for thousands of 

violinists, as well as those playing other 
orchestral instruments. - Many a young 
violinist who has had hopes of becoming 

a famous concert violinist often finds him- 

self in the ranks of those playing. in large 

orchestras in the motion picture theaters 
of our larger cities. 

Tue Erupe receives many letters simi- 
lar to the following from young musicians 
who wish to know how to get into such 
work: “I am writing you in reference to 
obtaining a position as violinist in some 
movie orchestra. After one is prepared 
to fill such a place, is it hard to get a posi- 
tion? What steps are necessary in or- 
der to be placed? What compensation 
should one expect for this work? Is it 
true that one is usually placed in such a 
position by some agency? 

“IT am preparing myself for this work, 
having studied for several years with 
good violin teachers.” 


The Theater Player 


HE REQUIREMENTS for this type 

of work, amount of compensation 
received, and so forth, vary according to 
the size of the city, the grade of music 
played, length of time the musician is ex- 
pected to play daily and the rank of the 
theater. In other larger motion picture 
houses in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and other American cities where 
there are often accommodations for audi- 
ences as large as 5,000, music is made a 
leading feature. Such theaters employ 
fine orchestras of fifty or more men and 
the programs often include orchestral se- 
lections of the highest character. To get 
into such orchestras the player must have 
studied the violin thoroughly and acquired 
the technic of a finished artist. 

In the smaller moving picture houses 
the requirements are usually not so great 
but that ordinary theater musicians can 
meet them. In the smaller cities and 
towns where orchestras are used at all 
they consist of but a few pieces; and easy 
music, as a rule, is played. Some such 
houses have orchestral music only in the 
evening, and some only when a special 
film is being used, or on Sundays and 
holidays when the prices of admission are 


higher. Almost all motion picture houses 
have organs or pianos, or both, for use 
when there is no orchestra, or between 


the hours when the orchestra is not play- 
ing. Using orchestral music exclusively 
would mean too lengthy hours for one 
orchestra and the expense of having two 
or three orchestras would be too great. 


The Unions 


N CITIES and towns where there are 

unions affiliated. with the American 
Federation of Musicians the rules of the 
union govern the number of hours the 
musicians play and the compensation they 
‘receive. In theaters where union or- 
chestras are used applicants for positions 
must join the union before they can be 
employed. 

No average price as to the compensation 
for this class of work can be given as it 
varies greatly according to the size of the 
city, the rank of the theater, grade of 
music played, hours on duty, and accord- 
ing to whether or not vaudeville is fea- 
tured in addition to pictures. There are 
some small towns where as little as $15 
to $20.a week is paid for organists, pian- 
ists, or violinists. In cities of around 
75,000 population, theaters sometimes pay 
from $35 to $50 per week for pictures 
and vaudeville (two shows each day). In 
the best picture houses of the large cities 
the orchestral players get $50 or more a 
week for concert work and pictures. The 
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Playing for 


local unions fix their own scales, which 
vary in different towns and cities. 


Get Information First 


[° OUR correspondent has any city in 
mind where he expects to locate, it 
would be a good idea to write to the 
secretary of the-local union for a union 
book which gives the scale of prices for all 
classes of work for that city. All unions 
publish these books containing rules, by- 
laws, scale of prices, and such items. 

Very few positions in these orchestras 
are filied by agencies. The theater places 
the contract for orchestral music with 
some leader or manager of an orchestra, 
and it is his duty to engage his players. 
In the larger cities, at least, if the or- 
chestra leader is in need of musicians, all 
he has to do is to go to union headquar- 
ters where, as a rule, he can get as many 
as he needs. 

In our correspondent’s case he had bets 
ter try to get experience in orchestral 
work in his home town. If there is a 
union which controls the theater work, he 
will be obliged to join it He should 
then see the leaders of the motion picture 
orchestras and ask for work. If there is 
nothing to do for a violinist in that town, 
he might visit neighboring towns and see 
the orchestra leaders about work. An ad- 
vertisement in one of the orchestral jour- 
nals might lead ‘to a position, but in this 
kind of work only positions in very small 
towns are, as a rule, secured through ad- 
vertising. In cities and towns of any size 
there are always sufficient musicians at lib- 
erty to fill up the ranks without resort- 
ing to agencies or advertising. 


the Movies 


Consider The City 


Ov CORRESPONDENT will hardly 

find steady employment in moving pic- 
ture work in cities much below 100,000 
population, that is, in pictures alone. 
Where vaudeville and pictures are com- 
bined, steady position in such theaters are 
sometimes available in towns between 
50,000 and 100,000, In order to get a foot- 
hold in theatrical playing, it is often neces- 
sary to do substitute playing at first, that 
is, take the place of the regular man when 
he cannot play. In this way the newcomer 
gets valuable experience. The novice 
should make the acquaintance of as many 
orchestral players as possible, letting it be 
known that he is open for engagements 
as a substitute. In course of time, if the 
new man is a good violinist, he will find 
a regular position in some orchestra. 

The principal thing is to study faithfully 
until he becomes a good violinist and sight 
reader, and to get all the orchestral ex- 
perience possible. A very large number 
will not take the pains to learn to do the 
work thoroughly. Then, when their big 
chance comes, they fail from lack of abil- 
ity and experience. 

As our correspondent lives near New 
York, it would be a good idea, if he can 
afford it, and fails to get work in his home 
town, to go to that city and study for six 
months or a year. By mingling with mu- 
sicians there he would get an idea of what 
the profession demands and of how to get 
work, 

There is but one way out for the aspir 
ant. He must, by hook or crook, get hold 
of an experienced professional and from 


The Orchestral Profession 
2. The Violinist’s Début 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Ir 1s of no use trying to start in the pro-) 
fession until you are up to the required’ 
standard; but it.is not easy to decide just 
when that standard is achieved. The num- 
ber of years spent in preparation do not 
afford much guidance, for rates of progress 
vary so much, and there is no fixed exam- 
ination such as other professions require 
to mark out the insufficiently equipped from 
those properly qualified. 

The most satisfactory way of testing 
one’s ability is by sight-reading. 

I will be quite definite:—No violinist is 
fit for the orchestral profession unless he 
can read Mozart’s overture to “Figaro,” 
at sight, taking two beats in a measure, with 
a metronome et at 152. ‘ 

Of course, if you happen to be familiar 
with “Figaro” you cannot measure your 
sight-reading ability by it, so in that case 
choose another straightforward overture 
like “Zampa,’ “Cosi Fan Tutti,” “Don 
Giovanni,’ or “Preziosa.” 

Being sure of one’s technical qualifica- 
tion is the first step; but there is a great 
deal of the business of the profession with- 
out a knowledge of which one cannot well 
start. 

A conductor may say: 

“Tn at segno; cut C to D, and trio; all 
second times !” 


“In at segno,” means that you are to 
begin playing not at the first measure, but 
at 

“Cut C to D” implies that the music is 
divided into lettered portions, and that the 
part between C and D is to be omitted. The 
movement marked trio is also to be left 
out. 


“All second times,” signifies that no re- 


peats are to be taken, so that all first time © 


measures will be omitted. 

There is other business besides details of 
this sort. : 

“When does the orchestral violinist tune 
up; by what does he tune—who turns over 
when two players sit at one desk; should 
music be taken home for practice?” 

These and a multitude of similar ques- 
tions would need a whole Erupe for their 
answers; yet the violinist who blunders 
badly over them is likely to pay for his 
ignorance by finishing his first engagement 
on the same night that he begins it. Such 
lack of knowledge is rarely excused. A 
conductor, in fact, cannot afford to excuse 
it; for a defaulting of one player may 
mean a breakdown or disaster to the whole 
orchestra. 
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him learn the thousand and one things t 
are necessary. i 
Having somehow made the acquainta 
of an orchestral man, you should look 
for an opening, a job. Perhaps your Ac | 
quaintance may become the means of gett 
you started. 
The most common way for the begin 
to get into the circles he yearns for is 
substituting. d 
A professional violinist 
wants a day off, or is unwell. 
to keep his job he usually tries on th 
occasions to send a substitute in his plac 
And, obviously, it cannot often be an or- 
dinary professional, for such a man wi 
be already engaged. So the deputy — 
usually someone who is not yet properly 
in the profession. This is the aspiran’ 
chance, for it will not matter if you are 
not so fine a player as the man you relieve— 
it is, in fact, better that you should not be, 
or he will be chary of employing you. And, 
as the job will probably last only one night, 
you have nothing to lose and all to gain— 
for one night’s real show will give you a 
tremendous amount of experience. ae. 
To get a relief job of this kind you must 
let a professional player know ‘that you 
are willing to substitute for him; and you 
must fit yourself for the chawee as” thor- 
oughly as you can. Notice just the sort 
of music he plays, how he plays it, whether 
he sits still or goes for a walk between 
items, and such other things as occur to 
you. ‘ 
Then one day will come your opportu- 
nity. Go to your place as if you are quite 
at ease. Do not, as a second-violin, stride 
across to the left of the conductor, where 
the firsts sit; and do not ask unnecessary 
questions or in any way flaunt your ig- 
norance and inexperience. 


“Hard Knocks”’ ie 

You may get some hard knocks, as a 
“hopeless amateur ;” but stick grimly to it 
and you will emerge at the end of the 
show, maybe scarred, but certainly happy; 
for you will have actually started as a 
professional; and there will be alot of 
blunders that you will never make again. 
Movie orchestras offer a good field for 
the beginner; for if a small one be chosen 
with just one or two other musicians, the 
novice can take music of his own, which 
he can be sure of playing well. The mem- 
bers will probably welcome some new stuff. 
Many violinists get their first post on 
board a liner. This is a good plan; for, 
with the fewer distractions afloat, the 
young player can put in plenty of practice. 
He can, too, easily borrow the orchestral 
parts to try over. 
A post on a liner is usually obtained after 
an audition—that is, a test of the applt- 
cant’s abilities, Shielt consists largely of 
sight-reading and customarily include 
overtures and selections. A thorough a 
quaintance with dance music is also es- 
sential for this sort of work. : 


for the would-be professional, especially in 
small towns. It is fairly easy to run 
little dance orchestra with a few oth 
players of semi-professional standard. A 
this work will give experience and con 
dence to aim at higher things later on. 

There are many branches of the pr 
fession which it has not been possible 
mention; but the aspiring fiddler may re 
assured that, if he pursues his vocation wi 
proper zest, a thrilling, worth-while wa 
of life will lie before him. 


' 


“The fun of being an artist is preserv- 
ing the amateur spirit.’ Once I am 0, 
the stage I cease to be the professio 
And, as an amateur, I spent a great p 
of my spare time, attending concerts, 
joying them with a relish unworthy of one 
whose business is music!”—SzIcET 
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--Wuen one thinks of the wealth of 
‘melody lying hidden between the covers 
of the volumes of string quartette music, 
and of the existence of comparatively few 

rganizations devoting their time to its 
study, he feels that violinists should be re- 
jinded occasionally that they are neglect- 

one of the greatest possibilities of their 
rument. There) is a satisfaction to be 
erived from playing in such a combina- 
tion, which orchestra playing cannot give; 
for there is an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of an artistry which will make the 
ensemble seem like the voice of one instru- 
ment and yet permit the individuality of 
each player to express itself. 

Such an organization is, of course, made 
up of a first and second violin, a viola and 
violoncello; and the literature available 
has been enriched by the pens of such 
composers as Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Dvorak—to 
name but a few. It ranges from simple 
airs to works of great difficulty. 

Ordinarily, one would think of the violist 
and violoncellist as the players most diffi- 
cult to. discover and hold; and yet, once 
found, it will usually be learned that these 
haye already tasted the delights of cham- 
ber music and will be the most enthusias- 
tie and faithful. An amateur orchestra 
which boasts of a violist and a ‘cellist 


Organizing a String Quartette 


By Edward Roesken 


needs only the interest of two violinists to 
form a string quartette. Violinists, how- 
ever, who love and are competent to play 
this type of music are few: for the serious- 
hess and leadership required of the first 
violinist are seldom found in the same 
person; and second violinists too often fail 
to discover the beauties of their part and 
tire of “playing second fiddle.” 

One who is considering the formation of 
a string quartette may find the following 
suggestions of assistance. Violinists of 
adequate skill may be brought to light by 
writing a half dozen of the nearest violin 
instructors, asking if they have pupils who 
might be interested. It is possible that 
among these instructors one will be found 
who will ask to be considered as a candi- 
date. Violists are merely violinists who 
have learned to play the viola. An ex- 
perienced violinist can usually master most 
of the difficulties of the larger instrument 
and its peculiar clef in a week or two, 
either by the reading of viola scores or by 
means of one of the many viola instruction 
books written expressly for that purpose. 

When four are found who appreciate the 
music written for the string quartette, an 
enthusiasm usually results which more 
than repays for the effort made in bring- 
ing them together. 


The Old Violin Nuisance 


-A CORRESPONDENT writes that in order 
to stem the flood of questions as to 
whether violins containing the names of 
famous violin makers are genuine or not, 
Tue Erunpe might publish an extended 
article giving the characteristics of old 
violins made by famous makers, together 
with facsimilies of their labels, and so 
forth, so that violin owners could them- 
selves judge whether their violins are 
genuine. 

Tue Erupe has exposed the old violin 
nuisance in almost every number for years, 
showing the fallacy of anyone who owns 
an apparently old violin containing a Strad 
‘or other label jumping to the conclusion 
ithat it is genuine. Regular readers and 
‘subscribers of Tue Erupr know the facts 
on this subject quite well by this time, 
‘but there are always hosts of new sub- 
‘seribers, and chance readers who buy a 
copy or two, and it is these people who 
write letters to the magazine about their 
supposed Strads and Guarnerius violins. 
Such an article as our correspondent 
escribes would have to be of extended 
length and would have to be published 
‘in every number of the magazine to do 


% 
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much good, and even then there would 
be thousands of people who would not see 
it. It is also true that ordinary violin 
owners could not tell whether their violins 
were genuine or not no matter how many 
articles, pictures and facsimilies of labels 
they had to guide them, for the simple 
reason that imitators of old violins copy 
violins and labels so closely that the de- 
scriptions and pictures of the genuine 
would seem to fit the appearance of the 
imitation. It takes years of experience 
in the actual handling and study of violins 
to be able to distinguish an artistically 
made imitation old violin by a master 
violin maker from a genuine. One must 
know the goods. It takes an experienced 
bank teller to judge a well-made counter- 
feit bank note, and an experienced violin 
expert to judge violins, except, of course, 
in the case of crude imitations which any- 
one can detect. 

For this reason people 
write to magazines and 
seeking to learn if their apparently old 
violins are genuine or not as long as the 
custom prevails of putting counterfeit 
labels in violins. 


will no doubt 
music dealers 


Sins of Commission 


2 By Elizabeth Lee 


4 


Tue sins of omission may have kept 
uls out of heaven, but it is usually the 
ins of commission that keep violinists out 
9f the virtuosi class. Performers who 
have a series of spectacular feats for ex- 


ing should not forget that the playing 
must be smooth, clear and strong as a 
whole. One poor note will spoil pages of 
exquisite rendition, One misdirected chord 
will distract people’s attention for a whole 


evening. 


Mozart, The Violinist 


While there is in every mind the picture 
Mozart as a pianist, touring Europe as 
an infant prodigy, performing miraculous 


feats, he was a finished violinist as well. 
ou have no idea yourself how well you 
play the violin,” writes his father (Oct. 18, 


libition in-the way of double-stops, trills, 
‘harmonics, and passages of intense feel- 


); “if you only do yourself justice, 


and play with fire, heartiness and spirit, 
you may become the first violinist in 
Europe.” After the year 1774 Mozart's 
compositions for the violin became more 
and more in the “bravura” style, and illus- 
trate clearly his own progress in mastering 
the technical difficulties of the instrument. 
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WEAVER 


GRAND PIANOS 
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It's quality—hid- 

den and showing To the exquisite tone; the mar- 

Vang * velously responsive touch and 
the long life of a Weaver Grand, 
add perfection as near as it is 
humanly possible to give—and 
you’ve an idea why connoisseurs 
the world over speak so proudly of 
their Weavers. 


WEAVER Piano Co., Inc., York, Pa. 


An ldeal Chis 
Gift 


__ The Vega Violin Outfit is an ideal Christmas gift. It creates a 
pride of possession and encourages the beginner to greater attain- 


ments. Send him to his teacher fully equipped to make his study 
one brimming full of happiness. 


LNES —_ 


The beginners’ outfit Number Sixty has been selected for its exceptional 
value. It consists of a Stradivarius model, Style A Vega in imitation of 
old, finished in rich golden-red, producing a beautiful sweet tone with great 
carrying power. Case of genuine grain leather, lined with silk plush. E. 

Nurnberger bow. Equipped with rosin, 


| OUTFIT No. 60—$75 E string tuner, mute and chin rest. 


Write for the beautiful free catalog 
describing the many violins, 
outfits and accessories. 


THE VEGA co. 


159-85 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


wl 


REMARKABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT OPPORTUNITIES 
Pages 883, 962 and 963 of this issue of THE ETUDE contain announcements of gift values that will interest all seeking 
gifts for music loving friends, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RARE VIOLINS by famous masters 


within the reach of those of modest means 


ITTELSON & HOWARD have adopted the policy of specializing 
in violins by famous but lesser Italian masters, at moderate prices. 


Mr. Howard has just returned from abroad with a widely 
representative collection including Guadagnini, Grancino, Rocca, 
Ceruti, Testore, Marchi, Costa, Floriani, Pedrinelli, and many other 
fine examples of the Nineteenth Century. 


A complete descriptive catalogue will be mailed on request 


GITTELSON & HOWARD 
33 WEST EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK 
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BOOKS IN THE “WHOLE WORLD” SERIES ARE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS” 


from teacher to pupil, or music-lover to music-lover, because the series is sure to contain just that book which a musical friend 
would want, and the book itself will contain just those compositions which are most desired. Here is the complete list to 
select from, each book classified so that you can make your selection readily. 


Piano Duets 


Standard Piano Light Piano Modern Piano Recital Piano Concert Piano 


RECITAL © 
PIANO PIECES 


F PIANO PIECES Zz 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
PLAYS 0x 


ir Y-SEVE ~ 
: 4 moveete piANG. eonbourions 
i OAPTED FOR SOLO Fi LECTION OF EOE eae ay 


AEA COLL 
‘fy CLASSIE and MODERN COMI 


Grand Operas 


Concert Violin Violin Encyclopedia 


CONCERT VIOLIN SOLOS | 


“THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS AN 
: ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE 


VIOLIN 


Victrola Opera Saxophone Solos 


THE WHOLE WORLD 
HE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 4 LOVES 4 


Home Songs 


This ‘Whole World” 


Bi APPLETON 
LOVESONGS SM AE WHOLE worvp | Catalogue Is Sent Free 
EWHOLE WORLD D | aul eat | to every music lover in the United 


bale rene States (not in Canada) on re- 
quest. It is an intensely interest- 
ing booklet, profusely illustrated, 
containing the titles, descriptions 
and complete contents of all the 
books listed above. Mail us a post- 
card to-day with your name and 
address, and the catalogue will he 
sent by return mail. 


Gs 
THE WHOLE WORED | 
SINGS 


Every Modern Music Store in the United s tates Can Supply These Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers :: 35-39 W. 32nd St., New York City 


Please mention THE: ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


ETUDE 


z Violin. F 

J. S—wWithout seeing your violin, I 
only give a guess as to its value, as So 
depends on its state of preservation, 
hHether it is a good specimen of the sup- 
maker’s workmanship. A recent cata- 
by a leading firm, lists a Mathias Kloz 
f 1793, at $350. Possibly your violin is only 
mitation, as the Kloz violins have been 

y imitated. 


piration Plus Perspiration. 
W. P.—It would be pure guesswork to 
figure out an answer to your hypothet- 
‘question as to which of the violin pupils 
ou mention would show the greatest progress 
; a term of years. The question of talent 
ld probably decide the matter. It often 
pens, aS every violin teacher knows, that a 
of high mentality and very great talent 
make more progress in one year than a 
fl of only average talent in two or three 
even though he practices half as much. 
he two boys you mention, the one with the 
test talent would probably come out 
If both had equal talent, either might 
winner. However, we should remember 
on’s famous saying that “success is five 


C.—Impossible to judge your progress 
out hearing you play. If you play the 
positions you name really well, you have 
exceptional progress. At sixteen you 
late start, and, although I hardly think 
ean achieve a virtuoso technic, you may 
become, with faithful practice, a fair, 
rage Violinist. As you live in a small town 
e you can hear very little music, you had 
er buy a radio which will put you in touch 
1 music in the large cities near your home. 


Washing the Bow. 

J. L.—You can wash your violin bow by 
bing the hair in a lather of soap with an 
tooth-brush. Then rinse off all the soap 
elean water and dry.thoroughly. The 
w hair should then be treated with pow- 
rosin, and, after being rubbed on the 
n cake, will be ready for use. 


J. B.— While it is difficult for me to pass 
ment on a violin I have never seen, I 
trade-marked 


Take it to one of them, and he can 
you a definite idea of the value of the 


G. B.—The name is Kloz, and his labels 
“Georg Kloz in Mittenyald an der Iser 

The Kloz family of violin makers had 
ral branches, and their violins stand high 
mong eighteenth century German violin mak- 
They cannot be compared to the Cremona 
ers, of course. If genuine, your violin is 
ble. There are many imitations of the 
violins. 


bel Not a Guide. 
W. H. M.—Read the articles on old violins 
n the March and April numbers of THB 
IrupE, and you will see that there is not one 
hance in a million that yours is genuine. You 
mot judge from the label because counter- 
2) _es closely resemble the original. 
f 
‘rade-Mark Stamps Imitation. 
. BE. K.—Read my articles, in the March 
d April numbers of Tue Erupr, containing 
on how to detect spurious Cremona vio- 
s. You will note that supposed Stradivarius 
jiolins stamped “Conservatory” on the back, 
ours is, are factory violins of no great 
glue. The Cremona makers did not stamp 
rade-marks on the back of their violins. 


os 


| A. H.—There is an immense number of vio- 
ins branded “Hopf,” which are usually of the 
actory type, made in Germany. You will find 


1922, number of THp Erupn, which you 
get by sending twenty-five cents to the 
sher. 

Yuillaume Violin? 

. C.—Vuillaume was one of the most fa- 
S violin makers of France, and his violins 
yaluable. Judging by the label and de- 
ption of the violin which you send, I should 
that it is an imitation Vuillaume. I can- 
tell the value of the violin without see- 


igreed Cello. 

F. R.—Your cello is evidently a very in- 
ing old instrument. If you care to go to 
expense, you might send it to one of the 
ers in old violins who advertise in Tus 
UDE. He can possibly tell you who the 
cer was, and what the instrument is worth. 


lin Study with Piano. 
. L. H.—Instead of harming your piano 
ing, the study of the violin will be a great 
enefit to it, if you do not let it take too much 
e from your piano practice. As your plan 
0 make the piano your principal instru- 
and study the violin simply for your 
pleasure, not for the profession, your late 
at eighteen will not matter. Commenc- 
at that age you can hardly hope to become 
fessional, but you can learn a good deal, 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


especially since you have had seven years of 
piano study. 2—Take lessons if you ¢an, but, 
if you are planning to do without a teacher, 
you might get “Self Instruction for the Vio- 
lin,” by Albert G. Mitchell, 


Late Start on Cello. 

}’, K.—The age of twenty-four is entirely toc 
late to take up the cello with the idea of mak 
ing a profession of cello playing. If you wish 
only to learn a limited amount, that is differ- 
ent. 2—You would require a teacher if you 
wish to learn correctly. 83—I know of no large 
magazine devoted exclusively to cello playing. 
Most of the violin magazines occasionally de- 
vote a certain amount of space to the cello. 
While interest in the cello is increasing, the 
number of violin students is many times 
greater than the number of cello students. 


Violin Making. 

G. H. M.—Practical and inexpensive books 
on violin making are “Violin Making,” by 
Mayson (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
and “The Violin and How to Make It,” by a 
Master of the Instrument (Carl Fischer, New 
York). On repairing you might get, “Repair- 
ing, Adjustment and Restoring of the Violin,” 
by G. Foucher. 2—You can get a German 
system flute with eight or ten keys for from 
$15 to $20. Boehm-system flutes are higher in 
price. 3—Hermann’s Violin Sehool, Book 
2nd, has a clear explanation of the positions, 
and good exercises in each position. 4—Mu- 
sic journals of a general character devote more 
space to piano playing, because the number 
of piano students greatly outranks those of 
all other instruments put together. 


Market for “Strads.” 

R. F. W.—Tup Wrepe is not in the market 
for supposed Strads and other Cremona Vio- 
lins. Write to some of the dealers in 61d vio- 
lins who advertise in THe Erupr. If your 
violin is really genuine and in good condition 
they can no doubt find you a purchaser. 


Effective Solo. 

H. J. K.—The Sohn der Haide, by Kelar 
Bela, would prove a very effective solo for the 
eoncert where you are to play. If you have 
enough technie to play half through Kreutzer, 
you would be able to play it. 


Church Solos. 

J, K. G.—There are several arrangements of 
The Rosary for violin and piano. The one 
by Kreisler is very effective. It requires a 
fairly advanced violinist to do justice to it. 


‘2—For the church services in which you are 


invited to play a solo, the “Adoration,” by 
Borowski, would prove a good number, or the 
“Meditation,” from Thais, by Massenet, if you 
are advanced enough to do it justice. 


“Rattle” in Violin. 

BH. HW. 8S.—The finger producing the harmonie 
lies lightly on the string for the full duration 
of the note to be produced. 2—Writers of vio- 
lin books and studies give only the briefest ex- 
planations accompanying the exercises because 
they do not suppose anyone will try to learn 
the studies without a teacher. You might get 
Hermann’s Violin School, Vol. 11, which has 
a few explanations of how to play harmonics. 
Your best course would be to take lessons if at 
all possible. 8—It would be pure guesswork 
for me to try to locate the “rattle” in your 
violin without seeing it. It might come from 
any one of several different causes. Maybe 
your violin is unglued at some point. Possibly 
the fingerboard is uneven, or the nut too low. 
The trouble might come from one of the screws 
of the E tuner being loose. Then again tke 
chin rest might be touching the tail-piece or 
rest tightly against the top of the violin. 
Maybe the wire wrapping of your G string is 
loose, causing a buzzing sound. You had bet- 
ter send your violin to a good professional vio- 
lin repairer to be put in good shape. He would 
at once locate the cause of the “rattle” and 
remedy it. 


Holding the Violin. 

Rk. Q. C.—Authorities differ as to the man- 
rer of holding the violin with regard to the 
jaw, chin, shoulder, and collar bone. Some 
advocate using a cushion under the coat at 
the shoulder, and others not. I would advise 
you to get the little work, Violin Teaching and 
Violin Study by Eugene Gruenberg in which 
all these different theories are discussed. 
Practically all American conservatories and 
colleges of music admit pupils at every stage 
of advancement from the beginner to the 
most advanced pupil. The young man of 
twenty about whom you write should enter 
at once if he hopes to accomplish much in 
violin playing. 3—Unless a player has rosin 
on his fingers, or on the strings (where the 
fingering is done) the trouble of the fingers 
sticking to the strings in shifting no doubt 
comes from the fingers perspiring. The main 
eause of excessive perspiration is nervousness 
and one of the best preventatives is to rub the 
fingers and hand with alcohol just before play- 
ing in public. As it is difficult to get pure 
alcohol since prohibition, ordinary toilet water, 
which always contains alcohol, may be used. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 


es 


instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 


terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 


2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


Music teachers and pupils have nationally recognized the 
intrinsic musical value of this thoroughly dependable 


small grand. 


They have therefore selected it in ever increasing numbers. 
It is the Ideal Christmas Gift 


Be convinced of Premier Value by seeing and hearing 


this instrument at your dealer. 


If you cannot examine locally, 


kindly advise and we shall let you know who our nearest rep- 


resentative is. 


A copy of the new edition ‘Magic of Music”’ will greatly 


interest you. 


Send for it to-day. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-586 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensee) 


NSo=oSS-{ai 


AUGUST GEMUNDER s/ SONS 


Makers of the World Famous 


“@GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The Violins With the Soulful Tone 
A new illustrated catalog free 


REAL AND RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Illustrated catalog free 
Finest Strings Artistic Repa®s 


Violins sent for two weeks’ trial 


Send for our chart and we will fit your individuality 
125=127 West 42d Street, New York City 


Ask about The ‘‘Amplitone’”’ 
Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


TROUBLES 
WRITE USE ASK 
TO \ Muller & Kaplan {¥ouR 
US STRINGS DEALER 


Special $1 .00 OfferF $1.00 we willsend asample 


set of Violin Strings, contain- 
ing our celebrated “Intuna” E, A and D, and “Non- 
pareil” pure silver G. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. ONLY ONE SET AT THIS PRICE. 
Send for ‘‘“FIDDLESTRINGS” free 


MULLER & KAPLAN ‘Rete Since 


ipa Namen 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


'amous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has made tho 
successful pianists since 1903. mead ce 
‘ . ‘There is a “*CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
= —-- b every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 

essonsgiven bymail. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
GET AXEL’S COMPLET E JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 
to ‘‘Jazz Up” any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass and chord work 
from your local teacher or sent postpaid for $2. 7 


If there is no ‘‘Christensen Schvol’’ i 
PIANO TEACHERS: your town, this is your golden opportu- 
nity—write quick for lucrative proposition. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


MUSICAL THEORY 
SHORT LESSONS 


By Arthur Olaf Andersen 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


A highly recom- 
mended course by 
authoritative 
Musicians for be- 
ginners, High 
School, conserva- 
tory and stuciv, 


BOOK I & II 
each 75c 


' TEACHER’S 
MANUAL $1.25 


Published by 


H. T. FITZSIMONS 
509 South Wabash Ave., Dept. T, Chicago 


Vocal Teachers and Singers may receive gratis; 
artist copies of these famous modern ballads. 


QUST A COTTAGE SMALL” jon HecBhmacn 


“CHERIE, LOVE YOU” 
"MY DESIRE” cuartes WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
"OH MISS HANNAH” 


Shall we send copies for High, Low or Medium Voice ? 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
OF “WORTHWHILE SONGS” 


HARMS, inc. 62 W45 ST. NYC. 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 


Our Calendar for 1927 


The Little Christmas and New Year Remembrance 
that Thousands of Teachers never fail 
to give to all their pupils 


POE RAS 23 24, 26, % ey 39620 & i Bia ae a 
£28129 30'S) 26 : 2b : 1S 20127: ta a 30 


Our 1927 Calendar has the most successful cover 
picture that has ever appeared in THE ETUDE 


This beautiful fantasy picture, “The Fairyland of Music” 
by Francis Sherman Cooke brought literally ten times as 
many enthusiastic letters from our readers as any other 
similar work. EVERYBODY wanted it. Hundreds framed 
it. We have reproduced it in all the vivid and beautiful colors 
of the original for a calendar decoration as illustrated above. 
Handsome for the studio or the home (Actual size 10”x13”) 


Price 10 Cents Each, $1.00 a Dozen 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1883 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QQ GW  ri,vv oro QQKXQiid&¥;iidN 
SSW GW, vr AAAAAAAAN 


FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WINN’S 


(FOR PIANO) 


How to Play Popular Music. 
How to Play Ragtime. 

How to Play Jazz and Blues. 
How to Play Breaks and Endings. 
Piano Technic Made Easy. 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE 
FIRST POSITION PIECES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great value 
in the violin world. It gives the 
beginner on the violin encouragement 
through the excellent numbers it con- 
tains which are melodious and in- 
teresting yet at the same time easy 
to play. There are twenty-two num- 
bers of real worth arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Teachers here have 
anideal volume for instructive pur- 
poses and beginning violinists will find 
it just the volume to possess for their 
recreation or recital needs. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


How to Rag and Jazz on the Sax. 
How to Play Melody on the Uke. 
How to Rag and Jazz on the Tenor 
Banjo. 

These up-to-the-minute books are used by hun- 
dreds of schools and teachers. They contain all 
the necessary material for those desiring to play 
in modern jazz and ‘“‘hot’’ style. Descriptive 
circulars on request. 


On Sale at all Music Stores 
Mailed on Receipt of Price, 75c each 


Winn School of Popular Music 
44 W. 34th St. New York 


Great Musical Educational Vala 


THE ETUDE RADIO HOURS 


Second Thursday of Each Month at 8.15 


Station WIP, GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
Station WGBS, GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York City 


Third Tuesday of Each Month at 8 P. M. 


Station WLS, SEARS, ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, Chicago 
D. A. Clippinger, Director of Chicago Etude Radio Hour : 


The ETUDE Radio Hour for this year has already included a 
Including the artists who have already 
appeared and those scheduled for December, we have an imposing list 

«which we are presenting alphabetically with the name of each artist, 


host of instructive features. 


and the Stations and dates. 


Mae Graves ATKINS 
Eminent Soprano and Teacher of 


Singing 
WLS—December 


Epcar A. BARRELL 
Composer, Pianist, Organist 


WIP—W GBS—October 
November, December 


Lui1ciI BocELLI 


Famous Italian Tenor 
“The Blind Caruso” 
WIP—WGBS—November 


FREDERIC CARDIN 
Most famous of native American 
Indian Violinists and Composers 


WIP—W GBS—October 


_ D, A. CLIPPINGER 
Eminent Teacher of Singing and 
Choral Conductor 
WLS—October, November, 

December 


James Francis CooKE 
Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—WGBS—October 


November, December 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 
Violinist-Conductor 


WLS—December 


Witiiam M. FELTON 
Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


WIP—WGBS 
November, December 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 
Virtuoso-Violinist and Composer 


WIP—WGBS—December 


Freperic L. Hatrcu 
Composer, Pianist 


WIP—WGBS—October, 
November, December 


Epmarp ELLtswortH HIpsHER 
Assistant Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—WGBS—October 


November, December 


JULIAN JORDAN | 


Teacher of Singing, Composer of 
“The Song That Reached my Heart” 
WIP—WGBS—November 


£ 


Murtiet La FRANCE 
Protege of Mme, Galli-Curci 
WIP—WGBS—December 

Gl 


Epcar NELSon.. 17 
Conductor; Composer, Teacher -—\ 
Director, Bush Conservatory | 


W LS—December 


FRANTZ PROCHOWSKY 
Eminent Vocal Advisor of 
Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa 

WIP—WGBS—October 


Sirvio ScIoNTrI 
Celebrated Virtuoso Pianist 
W LS—November 


Preston WarE OREM: 
Music Critic of THE ETUDE 
WIP—WGBS—December 


Oscar SHUMSKY a 
Nine-year-old Wonder Violinist | 
WIP—WGBS—November 


JULIAN SKINNELL 
Concert Pianist 


WIP—WGBS—October 


REBECCA SMITH 
“Adelina Patti, II;’. 
Phenominal Child Soprano 
WIP—W GBS—Noyember 


ELLA SPRAVKA 
Concert Singer and Teacher 


WLS—December 


WALTER SPRY 
Eminent Pianist, Teacher and 
Composer 


WLS—October 


ELEANOR STARKEY 
Coloratura Soprano 


WIP—W GBS—October 
R, Mi Spurrs 


Composer of [ 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told” 
WIP—WGB S—December " 


EvrELYN Wane 


9) oprano and Teacher of Singing 
WLS—October 


Loutse Harrstept WINTER — 
Soprano and Teacher ‘ 
WLS—November 


Members of the large professional staff of “The Etude Music Magazine” 
as well as numerous contributors Mg it address “The Etude” audience eg 


this manner. 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE — 


Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714, Chestnut st 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Choose This Action 
For Your Piano! 


‘ UALITY in the piano action 
QO means quality in the piano. For 
the piano action is the very heart 

f the instrument! Manufacturers who 
puild worthy pianos are fully aware of 
the importance of using a fine piano 
action to match the quality of their in- 
struments. For this reason, leading 
‘American makers have used the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross piano action for 
upward of half a century. 
_ Because it is the world’s highest- 
wiced piano action, the Wessell, Nickel 
g Gross action is naturally found only 
in the better grade instruments. Music 
lovers everywhere, realizing the signifi- 
cance of these facts, are insisting upon 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
_ Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
insist - the Wessel, Nickel & 

ross 


For 2 Full (elesivalions « 


Boston HighSchoal Cadets 
eet ereants.» F. Sordillo 


Fiji Dance,..... F. T. McGrath 


Exceptionally attractive numbers, 

arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all rec- 

| ognized orchestral insts. inc. saxo- 
hones; fully cued—effective for 

| large or small combinations, or 

solos, trios, etc., with piano acc. 
la ALSO 
I 


| STAMPS 
or COIN 


I 
l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| Class Instruction in {Instrumental Music J 
Memttnel Clarinet aris ccs cc Ned cr escse cers Bettoney | 
f ool Orchestras and Bands—Pictures and Facts 
i Popular Talks on Composition.................. Weidt | 
| The Photoplay Organist and Pianist......... 
| The Notebook of a Strolling Player............ | 
| What's Good in New Music 
1 ie Facts about the Trumpet | 
| Violinist ....... Sabin The Flutist 
! The Saxophonist...Barroll Th2Tenor Banjoist . . | 
J 
| 
l 
| 


i ‘music magazine. 


Soto to 


Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
| Ifyou refer 2 band numbers instead of above music 1 
a check here (; if 4 piano numbers, check here [). 
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SIGHT READING 
Is not a Gift 


£ 
Beginners or advanced pianists can become 
._ - perfect sight readers 


The “‘Art of Sight Reading,” 


in five short lessons tells and teaches you 
how, corrects your faults and enables you 
to play accompaniments at sight. The 
course is absolutely guaranteed to solve 
your difficulties. Quit struggling. Sight read- 
ing is easy. Make the most of your oppor- 


| toyourseit ana overs LN VESTIGATE 


‘Danford Hall, 506 Sheridan Ave., Shenandoah, lowa. 


; 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
= Music Student, Library, 
i| School and Convent. 


1 Will keep your music orderly, 
—=I | protected from damage, and 


where you can instantly 
find it. 


| Send for list of 


most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
a“ 


Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
R:DALHEINS 
muSIC PRINT § 
land ENGRAVERS 


INY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
™~ WRITE FOR PRICES > ~~ 


Metropolitan 


As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,’ has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Opera Company of New York. 
catensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
| aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Btude.” 
have been written by Hdward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 
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These have been reprinted 


The opera storics 


Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried”’ 


When Philadelphia was celebrating its 
Centennial in 1876, Germany was undergoing 
its greatest musical awakening at the little 
town of Bayreuth, where, on August 13, 14, 
16 and 17, the entire cycle of Der Ring _des 
Nibelungen was given for the first time. Part 
of the cycle had been given previously at 
Munich, ‘Das Rheingold” in 1869 and “Die 
Walkiire” in 1870. 

This huge undertaking, epic in all its as- 
pects, was commenced by Wagner in 1848. 
His early enthusiasm, however, only got him 
as far as the “Death of Siegfried,’ which he 
completed in 1849-1850. This in altered form 
became the “Gotterdiimmerung.” It soon be- 
came obvious to the master that a series of 
music dramas of heroic dimensions was 
necessary to encompass the prodigious can- 
vas of a great work. Wagner called the 
work a trilogy, although it really is a tetra- 
logy. He looked upon “Das Rheingold’ merely 
as a kind of prelude or Vorabend to the cycle 
as a whole. 

When Wagner announced that he proposed 
to make operatic material of The Ring of the 
Nibelung, he was greeted with ridicule. Here 
was stuff which was too lofty and too gigantic 
for either music or the stage. Wagner an- 
swered this by writing dramatie music of 
a richer and more powerful character than 
had hitherto been produced. To the Germans 
it came very near the sacrilege of presenting 


heaven upon the stage. When the works 
were presented, however, the reaction was 
instantaneous. Wagner was hailed as the 


greatest of modern masters and literally wor- 
shipped by his countless admirers. 

The first American performance of “‘Sieg- 
fried’? was given November 9, 1887, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in_ New York. 
Anton Seidl conducted and the Siegfried was 
Max Alvary. Emil Fischer, Marianne Brandt 
and Lilli Lehmann were also in the cast. The 
suecess of the work must have been consider- 
able, since eleven performances brought to the 


box office $37,124.50. The writer recollects 
attending this first performance, as a child. 
Fafner made an unforgettable impression. 
Never had there been a dragon more terrible 
in all the literature of fairy lore. Here in- 
disputably was one in real life and accom- 
panied by gorgeous music. Alas! the im- 
pression was more zoological than musical. 

Some critics seem to regard ‘Siegfried’ 
as the most inspired example of Wagner's 
employment of the Leit-Motif. The Motive 
of Siegfried the Fearless is so distinctive and 
inspiriting that it seems singular that the 
musical pirates have not already stolen it 
for some bit of Broadway Jazz. Opera- 
goers whe are familiar with the “Ring” as 
a whole, will take delight in divining other 
motives from other parts of it. 

For the most part, a smattering of music 
adds little to the enjoyment of any perform- 
ance. In the case of Wagner, however, a 
familiarity with the motives and enough 
musical experience to appreciate the con- 
summate skill with which the master has 
employed them, adds immensely to_ the 
pleasure of listening to the performance. There 
have been many “guides” through the Wag- 
nerian operas, in many different tongues. 
The writer has never seen any volume quite 
so good, as an introduction to the ‘‘motive” 
characterization of the ‘“‘Ring,’’ as the second 
volume of W. S. B. Mathews, “How to Under- 
stand Music.” This Yankee musician went 
to Bayreuth at a time when it was necessary 
to write very definitely and explicitly on 
musical subjects if he wished to be understood 
by the somewhat illiterate general public of 
his day. As a result, he put into print a 
most valuable picture of the entire “Ring,” 
painted in words that all can understand 
and enjoy. 

“The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner,” 
by Albert Lavignac, a much more elaborate 
work, contains a chart indicating the first 
appearance of each motive in the ‘Ring.” 


The Story of ‘‘Siegtried’’ 


Act I. A Forest: at one side a cave. 
Siegfried, 


the dwarf’s fear, Siegfried drives the bear back into the wood. 
sword which his father broke in his last battle and then returns to the forest. 


shall mend the 


Wotan enters, tells Mime he is known as the 


Mime that only one who knows no fear will be able 


returns. 
Siegfried asks what is meant by fear, 


fried asks to be guided thither, but says his sword must first be mended. 
Siegfried mends the sword and, to try it, ete the anvil a mighty blow 


the attempt ; ; 
which severs it in twain. 


Act II. The Dragon’s Cave in the Forest. 
himself into a dragon and lives in a cave. 


treasure by killing the hero who slays the dragon. 
Alberich offers to save the Dragon’s life in return for the ring but 
Alberich hides as Siegfried and Mime approach. 


Siegfried’s approach. 
is contemptuously refused. 
to frighten Siegfried by 
the songs of the birds, 
disturbs Fafner and the Dragon emits an 
aside and buries his sword in its heart. 


while Fafner and Alberich 
fird reveals the intended treachery of Mime. 
intent to kill him, so he strikes 
the Dragon before the entry. 

flies ahead to lead Siegfried thither. 


Act III. A Wild Region at the Foot of a Rocky Mountain. 
and consults her as to the deliverance of the world through Siegfried 
Wearied of struggling against fate, Wogan re- 


goddess wife, Hrda, 1 , A 
and Briinnhilde, but without satisfaction. 
nounces his reign, realizing that the era of 


tales of the Dragon; 
wishes he might understand their language. 
awful roar. 
Accidentally tasting the Dragon’s blood, Siegfried 
is surprised to find that he understands the song of the bird. 
argue about possession of the ring, returns with it himself. 
Siegfried, with the aid of the ring, reads Mime’s 
down the dwarf, throws him in the cave and rolls the 
The bird acquaints him with Briinnhilde’s sleeping place and 


Mime at his anvil, forges a sword for Siegfried. 
in forest dress, enters impetuously, driving a bear which frightens Mime. 


! Noticing 
Siegfried demands that Mime 


Wanderer, inquires about the sword and tells 
to mend it. Wotan leaves and Siegfried 


Mime tells Siegfried how his mother had, wished him to learn fear. When 
Mime describes the great Dragon living near. Sieg- 
Mime refuses 


Fafner, better to guard his gold, has changed 
Alberich spies near by, hoping to regain the 
The Wanderer warns Alberich of 
Mime is trying 
but Siegfried sits under a tree and, hearing 
A blast of his horn 
It rushes upon Siegfried who jumps 


Siegfried enters the cave and, 
The 


body of 


Wotan summons his earth 


love must replace the rule of the gods. He 


attempts to bar Siegfried’s approach and has his spear shattered by one blow of the 


sword. As Siegfried nears Briimnhilde 


the flames abate. 


There is a long scene in which 


love conquers the maiden-goddess and she throws herself in his arms as the curtain falls. 


“In England they have a little better 
musical taste in many ways than they have 
here. I:notice that their radio programs 
have a much better musical content, and 
they have actually hired Paderewski for 
radio recitals. Furthermore, I could give 


them Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, Bach, Bach; 
and it would be eagerly attended and lis- 
tened to. Here, you know, we have to play 
melodies in G’s and lullabys in D’s and C’s, 
if we want to get the major part of our 
audiences.’—CHARLES COURBOIN. 
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Encourage Him 


Ifa Boy showssigns ofinterest in music, 
promote that interest. Encourage him. 
For music will keep him in good com- 
pany and aid his mental development. 
We urge starting with a Buescher Saxo- © 
phone because it is so easy tolearn. Les- 
sons given free with each new instru- 
ment. Six days’ trial. Easy terms. Write 
for catalog. Leading musicians play the 


STrue “Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1833 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. et | 


| 1883 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 

| he eng I am interested in instrument checked 

{ Saxophone O Cornet O Trombone OO Trumpet 

| Mention any other..........0052see+eeeer ese ssseeees | 

J Name. .c..ceerececerseeceersescreerteccescnarscens | 

| Strat: AGAUesls. ssw eensedias dar ctnierna camiua weenie | 
Town 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await yon. 

BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building : Augusta, Michigan 
pa a iol bee Se Se eee eee 
oo 
Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE 
ETUDE and ask them to give you the privi- 
lege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send. 
THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


me 


“ © 


66 
Tama 
singer -- 


and until I 
discovered 
Luden’s, a 
sore throat 
always made 
me worry.’’ 


184 


A well-known concert singer wrote us 
recently, saying: 

“My throat became irritated the day 
before I was booked for a Nebraska 
concert. Upon arrival I could hardly 
speak, much Jess sing. Desperate, I 
sought a druggist who suggested 
Luden’s. They gave quick relief, 
soothed my throat and I sang witha 
clear voice.”’ (Original letter on file.) 


Hundreds of similar letters are on file 
from those who must depend on a clear 
voice and trouble-free throat. It’s the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops that gives quick, safe 
relief for nose, throat and chest. In the 
yellow package—5c—every where. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL 


Cough Drops 
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Prize Contest 


Twenty-Five Prizes 


Open to All Etude Readers 


“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING” 


What Can You Say on This Subject? 


eT 


For years Tur Erupe Music 
Macazine has devoted a great amount 
of space to indicating how a musical 
training is of great value to the child 
in developing rapid thinking, accu- 
racy, self-discipline, memory, good 
taste, muscular, mental and nerve 
co-ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ 
attention the opinions of many of the 
greatest thinkers of the time, point- 
ing to the fact that the training re- 
ceived in the study of the art, par- 
ticularly in the study of an instru- 
ment (including the voice), has « 
very great significance in the fields 
of Religion, Education, Sociology, 
preparation of the mind for higher 
accomplishments in Art, Science and 
Business, in Musical Therapeutics, 
and other inspirational themes. Now 
we should like to have an opportu- 
nity to print the boiled-down opinions 
of some of our readers upon the sub- 
ject at the head of this column. 


¥ 


% 


A One-Hundred Dollar Musical Library 


FIRST PRIZE 


CONDITIONS: 


The contest closes December 31st, 
1926. All manuscripts must be in 
our office at 5 P. M. on that date. 

Anyone may contribute, It is 
not limited to subscribers to Tue 
Erupe. 

The Essays must be between three 
and four hundred words in length. 

The Essays'must be written on one 
side of the sheets of paper. Kindly 
write as legibly as possible. When 
feasible have the Essay typewritten. 

Address “Tur Erupe Prize Essay 
Contest,” Ture Erupr Muste Maaca- 
ZINE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Be sure to put your name and 
address at the top of each page of 
manuscript. 


Essays accompanied by return 
postage will be returned. All others 
will be destroyed within one month 
after the closing of the contest. 


When the opinion of the Judges is 
divided between the merits, of two 
approximately excellent manuscripts, 
neatness of appearance, clearness of 
expression and punctuation will be 
taken into consideration. 


A Musical Library, Valued at One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute this prize. 


PIANO 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward HPs 6 
Perry roveteiele sis sess vos $2. 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward = 


IETS DORR OD 0 Doe Oo ae On nO op OGw Opa o OOO: 00 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, Jas. F. Cooke.... Des) 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, 

Josef LWevinne. cc. vee c ncn ssc nate nse teseeess 60 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing, A. F. 

(Cli i) Re Ae a CO oe SIS oUloo Amdo nS OTRO 2.50 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered, Josef 

VS Roy 07 DUO OD Da ac ODD ASO POO CROTON nina COI 2. 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play them, 

Chiaisn Ws VOAURINSOW LE oon one wee ss ive sine ries 2.00 
Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah 

BH LR ero cE Cac OC Ce SO c NERC Uo. OO. 1.00 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. 

PS OZOUIOMN — noo vascwlarn Shoes cen Sates Ratioe oe Nile eal oi ekoval mays 1.50 
The Embellishments of Music, L. A. Russel!....... 125 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt....... 1.25 
Pianoforte Study, Alex. McArthur.....-.+ceseee-- 1.50 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg.......... 1.50 
GENERAL 
Grove’s Dictionarv of Music and Musicians....... $20.00 


Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and Grotesques, 
Jas. Huneker il 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad, 
TRO Opa ODS Rene cen dee Doo Ooodmoco mo moD. 1.00 
The First Violin, J. Pothergill..... inte. = ny ei 1.50 
Music .and Morals, H: R: Haweis...0.2..-.ss5e' 2,29, 
Music Study in Germany, Amy Fay.........++.-.; 2.00 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music and Music 
Meacham oww sls on1se- Gael SONU a aensupteveetelenstetels = Chel okenens ete 1.50 
Music and “Giultunes Gor) Were cm cteis oeieteteld senvore uae 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, Ff. W. Wodell....... 2.00 


Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing, J. Cree 
Fisher 
The Education of the Music Teacher, Thos. Tapper. .1.75 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harriette Brower... 2.00 
Business Manual for Music Teachers, Geo. C. Bender 1.25 
How to Understand Music, in 2 volumes, W. S. B. 


VU EPC TUS Pinte ica srenchevayehatelo ble ciekeketeene) oeheteiesarey obviate avers 4.00 
Musical: Progress, Henry DD. Finck. 2s. =~ = ais ine 9 2000 
Musical Mosaics, W. Francis Gates............000+ 2.00 
Indian Music Lecture, Carlos Troyer............. -50 
HISTORICAL 
Standard History of Music, Jas. I's Cooke......... $1.50 


Complete History of Music, W. J. Baltzell......... 2.25 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani $2.00 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians, W. Francis Gates.. 2.00 


SECOND PRIZE 


Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke....... 125) 
Life Stories of Great Composers, R. A Streatfield.. 2.25 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, A. 
Ehrlich d 
Portrait Biographies: 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, 4A. S. Garbett. .75 


Gallery of Eminent Musicians, A. S. Garbett..... Bhs, 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities, A. S. Garbett..... 75 
Great Men and Famous Musicians on the Art of 
Miusicweiash iP. (Coole seca Pete ici. Sones 5 2:25 


THEORY 


A Treatise on Instrumentation, E. Prowt........... 0 
MusicalsMorims, Brest Paver... n= vie anita eee 1.00 
Kar! Training, Arthur E. Heacon... «snes 1.00 
Primer of Facts About Music, M. G. Evans....... .60 


VOICE 


Great Singers on the Art of Singing, Jas. F. Cooke.$2.25 
a the Vocal Student Should Know, ieee ; 
outy 


A Musical Library, Valued at Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 


This library may be selected from the foregoing list to the total of Fifty Dollars. 


THIRD PRIZE—T wenty-five Dollars Cash. 


FOURTH PRIZE—Fifteen Dollars Cash. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


FIFTH PRIZE—Ten Dollars Cash. — 


For the next ten Essays which, in the opinion of the Judges, deserve recognition a Cash Prize of Five Dollars each will be 


awarded. 


Following this in order will be ten more prizes, each consisting of a subscription to Tue Erupr for one year. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


b 


¥ 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


» 1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


2 THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Fill-In Tricks, ‘Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


Vf RADIO ARTISTS 


a 
: JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Embellishments, ete. . Is 
worth hundreds of dollars to any pianist, 
amateur or professioual Price, $1 .00 
JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piauo Playing. 
| This book teaches you the various styles of Juzz 
Bass necessary in professionul work 
ju all keys and chords Price, $1.00 
KEYBOARD HARMON Y—Thbe simplest and most 
condensed method ever published on the subject of 
Keybroad Harmony. So simple a child 
ean understand it Price, $1.00 
$3.00 


COMPLETE COURSE, 


From your dealer or delivered C. O. d. by mail, if 
‘desired. Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 
825 Lyon & Healy Bldg,, Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


PAY YOUR OWN WAY 


in music; Earn $2 to $4 an hour tuning pianos 
in spare time; or build a clean permanent 
business of your own anywhere, with regular 
patrons and steady income from $150 to $400 
monthly. No capital needed. Demand for 
good tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
We fit you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at 
home, at small cost. Send for particulars. 


THE MACK INSTITUTE 
Wabash Sta., EM-7 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ae Attention 


Manuscripts—Revised at small cost. All 
work will receive the personal attention of 
Mr. Eldridge. 

Our Copyists will [make complete copies 
for you at reasonable rates. These are ex- 
pertly made and as easy to read as printed 
music. Save time and trouble, 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Accompaniments to songs or instru- 
mental numbers, quartets, etc. 
Orchestrations—Everything from Jazz to 
Symphony scores. Small groups. Theater 
orchestrations. We will correct and revise 
your scores. 

“cated Arrangements—A\ll sorts and 

izes. (Send us your instrumentation) 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Harmony — Counterpoint — Composition — 
Orchestration. Most modern methods. 
These courses will benefit you whether 
are a composer or a beginner. Standard 
accredited work only. , Send postal for 
information. | 
Composers—Students—Schools—Colleges 
Write us of your needs. Our Information 
Department is free. 


ELDRIDGE and CASSEL 


“The Composers’ Workshop” 
68 North 34th Street 
Philadelphia 

JUDSON ELDRIDGE H, 


Composer-Arranger 


M, CASSEL 
Manager 


(GREAT STAFF 


BY CAROLYN M. BOWEN 


A proyen success for note placing on the 
piano keyboard, for children. [A game.] 


“It’s all in the shape.’’ 
Price, 55 cents; postpaid, 

MUSIC COMPANY 

Minneapolis, 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
| 729 Nicollet Avenue, 


arti $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREE, Limired offer. Write to-day. 
STUDIOS, Dept. 82, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 


ENGRAVERS «»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


stastisueoiexe REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


mB THE OTTO & SON CO,iwc. 
5 CINCINNATI OHIO 


Minnesota 


Men or 


ARTCRAFT 


When Dad is Interested 


By Charles Knetzger 


“WE HAVE a new piano-bench,” said 
little six-year old Gladys,” and there is 
just room enough for us to sit when we 
play,” 

“Room for us? 
her ¢eacher,. 

“Why, don’t you know! It’s me and 
Dad. Every night when I practice he sits 
next to me and helps me. He says I 
play fine, and he tells me all the names of 
the pieces in the book, Sometimes he tries 
to catch me on the notes, but I know them 
better than he does.” 

This child was not aware that she had 
a wonderful father and that his interest 
in her music was a constant incentive to 
improyement. At the tender age of six 
the child’s brain is most impressionable 
and when conditions are favorable it ab- 
sorbs music almost as unconsciously as it 
learns to perform the most ordinary actions 
of the day. Yet what a hopeless task it 
is to teach such a young child, if it gets 
no help and encouragement at home! 

“Dad was watching me play last night,” 
said another tiny tot, “and I asked him 
where C was. He said he didn’t know, 
but I made him learn, all right!” 

Many fathers think they have done their 
duty when they have provided a good 
instrument for the home. Sometimes 
they also try to select the best teacher 
available, one who has a pleasing person. 
ality, understands child psychology, and 
seems to be well qualified to teach young 
children. It rarely occurs to them, how- 
ever, to take an active interest in their 
children’s progress. They little think how 
much the making or marring of the future 
career of the child rests with them! 

To refuse to listen to the children’s 
little pieces when asked, to express dis- 
like for a composition, or to ridicule their 
childish attempts, is unpardonable. Yet, 
does it not sometimes happen that parents 
are guilty of such action, thus causing their 
children to dread the practice hour or to 
omit it altogether? 

To expect rapid advancement in a young 
child, except in the case of a prodigy, is 
folly: for the foundation must be slowly 
and carefully laid in order that success- 
ful progress may be insured. 

Even a busy man with no knowledge of 
music may by appreciation of his children’s 
efforts be to them a source of help and 
inspiration which will bear a rich fruitage 
of consolation and enjoyment in future 
years. 


Who’s us?” inquired 


“The Etude ” Interest 


To THE ETUDE: 

Of all magazines with which I am ac- 
quainted, I like THn Ervupe best, for it con- 
tains subjects which appeal to me. 

A few years ago I became interested in the 
JUNIOR ETpDE and have since learned to love 
the entire magazine. As my elder sister plays 


the yiolin and the piano, and I, the latter, we- 


have enjoyed many hours in playing and sing- 
ing from Tue Brupe. The many articles, the 

yarious departments, the photographs and the 
cover designs have been helpful and inspiring 
to us, and interesting to other members of the 
family as well. 

I especially enjoyed Liszt’s interpretations 
of Chopin’s Preludes, Op. 28, as compiled by 
Sidney Silbur, in the Mare edition of this 
magazine, The descriptions are very realistic 
and make tbe pieces much more, interesting. 

For instance, in Prelude No. 4 of Op. 28, 
“A Fit of Suffocation,” the heavy breathing in 
the left hand and complainings in the right 
hand are very distinct, and in measure twelve 
one can almost see Chopin turning restlessly 
in bed. The increasing anguish, the sigh aloud 
at the stretto, the apparent ceasing of the 
heart-beat at measure twenty-three—a pause 
—and the chords of sleep; all are brought out 
clearly. 

TI shall like these pieces better than formerly 
because I now know the story back of each one. 

ERNESTINE BUCK, 


When you attend a concert, do you hear 
more than a pleasant noise?—Mrs, Har- 
RIET SEYMOUR, 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting and helpful 
booklet comprises 16 pages of 
simple instruction illustrated 
with charts and pictures, and 
includes six popular musical 
selections arranged for  har- 
monica and piano, Copies in 
any quantity will be supplied 
upon request. 


Send for it 


Dept. 204 
114 E. 16th 
Street 
New York 


Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone delights in receiving a musical 


instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 
By ‘giving harmonicas this Christmas you 


will not only give happiness to the recipient, Hohner Harmonicas are en- 


but. will stimulate his interest in music by eres yi ee Be 
giving him an instrument he can play. Peter W. Dykema, Prof. 
Hohner Harmonicas teach accuracy, School Music, Columbia Uni- 
rhythm and expression—the basis of musical versity, New York. | 
education. As holiday gifts they combine we ee aaah ee 
the twofold advantage of all year ‘round W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, 
happiness and a guide to serious musician- Webster Grove, Mo. 


ship, Nellie C. Hudd, Principal, 


; Mozart School, Chicago. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell Hohner Harry Keeler, Prindipal 
Harmonicas—50e up. Lindblom High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 


Principal, Junior High School 
Gls. UNE match. 

WwW. H. Wheeler, Principal, 
Alton Community High School, 
Alton, Illinois. 
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Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


The two songs listed below we deem to be more than ordinarily attractive 


I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 


Words by Katherine Hankey Music by J. DeForest Cline 
; ' High Voice in D Low Voice in B Flat 
Price 60 cents 


Words of the familiar hymn in spontaneous song setting. 
genuine appeal contained in the simple melody, which, unencumbered by modernity, speaks in a 
truly inspiring way that all may understand. he accompaniment is delicately varied and sym- 
pathetic throughout, giving the well balanced support necessary to an expressive rendition. 


It compels attention by reason of the 


CRADLE SONG 


Words and Music by Lotte Kruse 
High Voice in G Flat Low Voice in E Flat 
(German and English Text) 
Price 30 cents 


Simple in rhythm and phrase as a lullaby should be, it does not, however, conceal the musical 
skill of the writing evidenced in the graceful flowing melody line and carefully thought out and re- 
fined accompaniment. The moderate range and simplicity ‘of line and structure determine its ut- 
most desirability for teaching and makes it, for those same reasons, an excellent program number. 


(Send for our,Complete Vocal Catalog) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 
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OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
IS FILLED WITH GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSICAL FOLK | 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A COMPLETE COPY OF,THIS OFFER WITH ITS MANY CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 


ZA’ A Few Outstanding MRUstCR, Literature Works That Make Ideal Gifts @ 


rs 
This History of Music a Great Seller Because 
It is Enjoyable, Information-Bringing : 
Reading 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


HERE is a great value in be- 

ing well informed upon the 
subject in which you are inter- 
ested, and musical history is an 
important subject for the teach- 
er, student and lover of music. 
James Francis Cooke -has cre- 
ated a text-book that has been permanently 
adopted by thousands of teachers, schools and 
colleges, because it presents the subject in such 
a fascinating, well-arranged manner and it is 
also an enjoyable book for profitable reading 
by music lovers, Well illustrated with over 150 
cuts. This makes a very acceptable gift to 
music lovers of all ages. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.10, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.50 


Another Well Received “Gallery” 
GALLERY OF EMINENT 


MUSICIANS 
By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 
MINENT MUSICIANS contains sixty-two 


biographies and portraits and is equal in worth 
to Musical Celebrities. It is hard to give an idea of 
the contents in naming a few, but some represen- 
tative listings in the contents are: Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mme. F. Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, Josef Hofmann, Ignace Paderewski,’ John 
Philip Sousa, Jenny Lind, N. Paganini and E. 
Sauer. 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid’ - 
Regular Price, 75c. 


a 


_ PIANO PLAYING 
with 


PIANO QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josef Hofmann 


A Book that will be Highly Prized 
by Any Serious Student 
of Music » 


HIS volume is used as a guide book by many 

sitting in music editorial chairs. In it are given 
the answers of one of the greatest of present-day 
pianists to 250 questions upon vital points in piano 
playing. In addition to the questions answered 
there are almost 100 pages of valuable piano infor- 
mation. It is truly a great virtuoso’s guide to mod- 
ern pianoforte playing. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.00 


le We le 


A Very Popular Book Giving Portraits and 
Biographies of Famed. Musicians 


GALLERY OF MUSICAL 
CELEBRITIES 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 


RESENTS a collection of seventy portrait-biog- 

raphies of the world’s foremost composers, sing- 
ers, pianists, violinists, organists and teachers who 
have lived during the last 200 years. One page gives 
an excellent condensed biography, and on the facing 
page is a fine portrait. Covers such musical celeb- 
rities as Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Rossini, Schiitt, 
Schytte, Sibelius, Verdi, Dudley Buck, Gounod, 
Handel, Haydn, MacDowell, Mascagni and others. 
The book is well produced and is art bound with 
silk cord. 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


Most Interesting Biographical 


There is Greater Interest When 


BS 


A Complete and Scholarly Treatise 


A Musical Dictionary that is an Exceedingly 
Popular Leader 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS 


By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


EFINES all the Italian, French, German and 

English musical terms ina clear, understand- 
able manner, giving pronunciation guidance 
where necessary upon not only the musical 
terms, but also on the names of prominent musi- 
cians of the last two centuries, whose birth and 
death dates also are given. A list of the most 
celebrated operas with the composers’ names is 
another feature of this widely used dictionary. 
Musical examples are given to illustrate the 
meaning of various musical expressions and 
forms. This is a dictionary every teacher and 
student should possess. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, 95c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 


GALLERY OF | 
DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 


ONTAINS a short biography with a portrait of 
sixty-two distinguished musicians. Auber, Boc- 
cherini, Bruckner, Carpentier, Cherubini, Faure, 
Gabrilowitsch, Mahler, Massenet, Tausig, Suppe, 
Tosti and numerous others about whom very few 


know any essential facts are to be found in this col- _ 


lection of biggraphies. Distingwished Musicians 
and the two preceding volumes Musical Celebrities 
and Eminent Musicians, comprise upwards of 200 
representative musicians of today and yesterday. 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regulay Price, 75c. 


ve 
| DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES 


Reading for Musicians 
LIFE STORIES OF 


GREAT COMPOSERS 


By R. A. Streatfield 


A S a book of biographical reference 
or for “reading up” on the lives of 
great composers, this will be found 


ideal. The lives of thirty-five great 
masters are fully dealt with. Illus- 
trated with full-page portraits. This 


is one of the most popular of the 
more substantial biographical works 
on the market. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, pew Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.25 


lia e- 
WHAT TO PLAY—WHAT 


TO TEACH 


By Harriette Brower 


HIS book is an annotated outline of 

pianoforte material arranged in pro- 
gram form ranging from the first be- 
ginnings to the work of the great 
pianists. Helps teachers in the selec- 
tion of study material and teaching 
material, while at the same time fur- 
nishes excellent studies in the art of 
program building. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 

Regular Price, $2.00 


Be 


These Stories are Known 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING PIECES 


‘By Edw. Baxter Perry 


"THE information in this captivating 
book awakens the interest of the 
piano student. A touch of romance, 
anecdote and educational information 
is given to a number of immensely pop- 
ular teaching pieces from the third to 
the seventh grades. It is.excellent for 
this book to be placed in the hands 
of the student and by all means it 
should be a part of the studio equip- 
ment_of all teachers. Cloth bound. 


Bd Cash Price, $1. Fa Postpaid 


on Musical History 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By W. J. Baltzell 


N extremely good work on musical 

history giving an accurate and 
faithful record of the facts essential 
to a good understanding of the growth 
of ancient, classical and modern mu- 
sic. Starting with ancient Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoo, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew and Greek music, this 
work progresses through the various 
schools and also treats with the de- 
velopment of organ, pianoforte, violin 
and orchestra music. The biographical 
chapters are excellent. Illustrated. 
Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2. 


Regular Price, $2.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


Everything in Music Publications—1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


aA ‘ 


Nd 


Only a Limited Number of Sets Available 
GROVE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The Encyclopedia of Music—Six Large Volumes—Cloth bound—Illustrated 
A Superb Gift for Any Music Lover—Price, $20.00 (Not Prepaid) 


OF PIANO WORKS 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 

DWARD BAXTER PERRY has 
worked out a remarkably helpful 
poetic, dramatic and historical analysis 
or description of some of the greatest 
and best-known piano compositions. An 
invaluable work for directors of music 
club programs. Ideal for teachers 

and students. Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1. a Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2.00 
00S eee 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 


By Henry T. Finck 
ORE favorable comment has been 
given this book in the press than 
any musical literature work for years. 
It is an interesting and inspiring book 
for every music lover, teacher and 
student to read. Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.00 % 
eae 


Lo See ra ee SSS 
CHOIR AND CHORUS 


‘CONDUCTING 


By F. W. Wodell 
MUSICIANS with little or no ex- 
perience in these fields will find 
a guidance of this book indispens- 
able. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Reyular Price, $2.00 
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|| AN ALBUM OF MUSIC MAKES AN EXCELLENT GIFT FOR THE 


PIANIST, VIOLINIST, ORGANIST OR SINGER 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS SELECTED FROM OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
Copy of Complete Offer Giving Special Christmas Prices on Many Things Sent on Request 


wi 
Suggestions for Pianists 
of Average Ability 


; SCHUBERT ALBUM 


24 Franz Schubert Melodies for Piano Solo 


ONE'S joy in music has not been as full as it 
might be if he has not an acquaintance with 
the glorious flow of melody in Franz Schubert’s 
writings. This album gives a fine selection of them 
for piano. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


a 
REVERIE ALBUM 


23 Piano Solos of the Contemplative Type 
"THE Reveries, Nocturnes and pieces of a similar 

type are in this album. They are melodious 
and ‘expressive, and ideal for Sunday use. 


Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


oF 
ALBUM OF SONG 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Famous Melodies, Sacred and Secular, 25 
Piano Solos 
INE transcriptions and variations for the piano 
arranged from Hawaiian, Spanish, Scottish, 
Irish, Russian and Italian melodies and sacred 
favorites. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
> 


STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 


27 Showy, but not Difficult, Piano Solos 
THIS album is a great favorite because it gives 

the average pianist solos that are effective and 
impressive without too much technical demand. 


Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


7% 
SCHOOL AND HOME MARCHES 


20 Excellent Marches in Various Styles for 
piano 
"THE popularity of this collection never seems to 
wane, perhaps because players of moderate 
ability get calls for march playing in schools, gym- 
nasiums and lodges. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


> 
CONTEMPORARY MARCH 
ALBUM 


30 Piano Solo Marches for Drills, 
Processions, Etc. 
A SUPERB compilation of military, parade and 
grand march types to meet march and drill de- 
mands of all kinds. 


Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


=> => 


>> F 
STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 


OOD arrangements in piano solo form of im- 
mortal melodies from the great operas. 


Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


ol 


Exceptionally Fine Offerings 
for Good Pianists 


FRENCH ALBUM 


Selected Piano Solos by French Composers 
ONE of the new offerings this year. 17 immensely 
satisfying piano solos from the works of Cham- 
inade, Debussy, Dubois, Faure, Godard, d’Indy, 
Saint-Saéns, Vidor and other French composers. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


7+? 
CELEBRATED LIGHT OVER- 
TURES 


100 Pages of Outstandng Favorite Overtures 
BE sure to ask for the Piano Solo edition on this 
as there is also a Piano Four-Hand edition of 
this same album. These overtures should be in 
the library of every music enthusiast. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


FF 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM 
PIECES 


27 Brilliant and Melodious Solos for the Piano 
N album that has long held a place among the best 
sellers because of the excellence of its contents. 
It contains 27 brilliant and melodious pieces that 
are showy in the hands of the average player. 


Holiday Cash Price, 75 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 


FF 


TRANQUIL HOURS 


Excellent Material for Sunday Piano Playing 
(CALM, dignified numbers for church use and for 
other sacred and stately calls upon the pianist 
are given in this noteworthy. collection. 
Holiday Cash Price, 75 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 


> =| 
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PROGRAM PIECES 


33 Pianoforte Solos of the Recital Level 
ALL of these compositions are in grades four and 
five and every one is attractive. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


—~ 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 


WE publish a number of albums individually de- 

voted to a certain composer that are in great 
demand. This one giving nine of Rachmaninoft’s 
best compositions is celebrated. 


Holiday Cash Price, 45 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


a a 
MANY OTHER FINE PIANO SOLO ALBUMS 
AND ALSO SOME EXCELLENT PIANO DUET 
ALBUMS ARE OBTAINABLE AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES WHILE OUR “38TH ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY OFFER” IS IN EFFECT. 
Send Postal for Offer 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO., '””: 


ESTABLISHED 1883 > 
EVERYTHING 


IN MUSIC PUELICATIONS 


Wgpee 


Gifts for Violinists of all Ages 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST 
POSITION PIECES 
For Violin and Piano 
AWONDERFUL volume because it gives so much 
encouragement to the violin beginner through 
the 22 melodious and interesting, yet easy to play, 
violin numbers it contains. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
a a 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
MEDIUM grade arrangements of operatic airs 
that every violinist enjoys playing, arrange- 
ments by F. A. Franklin. 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. 
&¢ 
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4 
SELECTED CLASSICS 
NINETEEN great master melodies made avail- 
able to the violinist of moderate ability, ar- 
rangements by F. A. Franklin. 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. 
a a 2 
ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
For Violin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 
SOME of the best song and piano numbers by 
leading composers masterly transcribed for the 
violinist. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
> 
STANDARD VIOLINIST 
THIRTY-TWO violin pieces with piano ac- 
companiment within the range of the average 
player. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75¢c. 
> + & 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPER- 
TOIRE 


TWENTY-NINE violin and piano compositions 
of medium difficulty. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


GIFTS FOR THE ORGANIST 
STANDARD ORGANIST 


AVERY comprehensive collection, giving 43 pipe 
organ pieces. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 
> r F 
Organist’s Offering for Church, Recital and 
Motion Picture Playing 
AFINE variety of material in a well-bound 
volume. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, Postpaid 
‘Regular Price, $1.50 
Ca fe 2 
Organ Repertoire, Cloth, 39 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 
a i 2 
Organ Player, Cloth, 33 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 


+o 
ALBUMS FOR THE SINGER 


Send for “Holiday Offer’? Giving Special Christ- 
mas Prices on a Number of Fine Vocal Albums 


1+. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
December, 1926 


Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 
Sixths 


Beginners’ Method for the Saxophone.... .40 
Besinner’ s Voice Book—Proschowsky . .60 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
mCP AMINA cts cig a apices ieee essed ela ee .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
Beginners .. vi csc esc wee ee eee eters +25 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 


Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl............ .30 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 

Piano—Weiss 
Forty Negro Spirituals—White.......... 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncello Tech- 

nic—Schwartz 
H. M. S. Pianofore—Sullivan..........- -50 


Mass, No. 14 in Honor of St. Joseph— 
Marzo: 2055. pees Sa Gr eee oe be) aeelods 35 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell........ .40 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Easy Four Hand Album............ 035 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin VandePianote wiettacr ciesyseis > oats -50 
New Organ Collection..............+--. .35 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin. .30 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... .20 
Seven Last Words of Christ—Cantata— 
DPOIS.S oes eiets beter oie tre oxete areeowioiels - 50 
Seven Octave Studies—Kullak.......... 40 
Twelve Piano Etudes—Bilbro........... .30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 
Very First Pieces Played on the Keyboard 
Wig at 55h. one enters) s meinem ale 0 oe) viene 25 


Violin Method for Beginners—Hathaway. 740 


Etude Radio 
Hours 


On the second Thursday of every month, 
over radio stations W.I.P. (Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia), and W.G.B.S, (Gimbel 
Brothers, New York), at 8.15 P. M. East- 
ern Standard Time, there comes to radio 
listeners everywhere, Tur Erupr Radio 
Hour, 

Likewise, on the third Tuesday of every 
month, another Radio Hour is presented 
over Station W.L.S.  (Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Chicago). 

The purpose of these Radio Hours is 
not to furnish popular entertainment, but 
to create a popular interest in music 
study. In bringing the value of music 
study to attention, Ture Ervuve is pointing 
out to individuals everywhere the value 
of seeking personal deyelopment in music. 

We are mentioning Tur Erupe Radio 
Hours here in order to direct the atten- 
tion of them to teachers who as yet have 
not given them any consideration. 

The radio can do much toward creating 
a wider appreciation for better music, and 
the publishers of Tue Ervupr are highly 
gratified that such a far-reaching medium 
is available for the educational programs 
it can offer. Remember, a greater appre- 


ciation for better music enables the 
teacher to create more interest in music 
study. 


Comments that both teachers and stu- 
dents of music should hear are made upon 
the text and music contents of the cur- 
rent issue, and invariably some artist or 
teacher of great reputation assists Tur 
Ervupe Editorial Staff in making the pro- 
gram additionally interesting. 

The Chicago program is given under 
the direction of D. A. Clippinger. 

We believe all teachers should equip 
themselves to hear these’ Erupr Radio 
Hours each month, and, of course, being 
so equipped, they also have the oppor- 
tunity to feast upon many of the high- 
class musical gems offered by the leading 
broadcasting stations... The radio most 
certainly is offering the most convenient 
means by which a teacher or music stu- 

Boeee@ttn broaden his musical horizon. 


Christmas Giving to Teachers, 
Students and Lovers 
of Music 


The Theodore Presser Co. has been in 
the field to give service to those in the 
Musical World for over 43 years, and for 
the last 37 holiday seasons has offered 
those desiring to give gifts to music lovers 
not only a wealth of suggestions, but an 
opportunity to save money in. purchasing 
any of the suggested gifts. 

It is impossible in one issue of TuE 
Ervuve to bring attention to all of these 
suggestions; therefore, in various adver- 
tisements in this issue a comparative few 
of the excellent things offered at special 
holiday prices in our 38th Annual Holiday 
Offer are brought to attention. These, of 
course, are the outstanding favorites, but 
those who wish to see the complete offer 
may have a copy for the asking. Just 
drop us a postal today asking for a copy 
of the 38th Annual Holiday Offer and 
clearly sign your name and address. 

In this day, when psychology is so uni- 
versally appreciated, it is easy for one to 
appreciate the psychological effect upon 
the recipient of a gift, when the gift shows 
that the giver has given thought to it and 
endeavored to make it personally “fit” the 
one receiving the remembrance. 

Surely, nothing will convey this per- 
sonal touch and thought to the music 
loyer’s mind more than having a gift come 
along that is of a musical character... The 
albums of music of all kinds and the in- 
teresting literature works on musical sub- 
jects in the 38th Annual Holiday Offer 
of the Theodore Presser Co. offer sugges- 
tions for almost every desired expendi- 
ture. 


How to Get 
More Pupils 


Frequently teachers ask, “How can I 
get more pupils?” There is no magic 
method, but judicious publicity work and 
proper contributions made toward creat- 
ing an interest in music generally are 
things that mean much to the teacher. In 
this issue there is brought to attention 
THE BEST PLAN WE HAVE EVER 
SEEN FOR AIDING THE TEACHER 
TO SECURE PUPILS. See the two 
pages devoted to it in this issue. They are 
885 and 886, 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 


If there is anything that the serious 
student of piano playing wants to accom- 
plish, it is the perfect muscular control 
of each finger on both hands. In most of 
the ordinary muscular use of the hands 
there tends to be a cramping and binding 
of the muscles, and this the pianist must 
overcome. Flexibility, independence. of 
action and immediate response to mental 
direction can be obtained with the ra- 
tional exercises for the hands outlined by 
Mr. Macklin in this book. 

Mr. Macklin is too wise a piano pedagog 
to suggest that these exercises will sup- 
plant all of the work that must be done 
at the keyboard to gain control of the fin- 
gers, but it is possible with these exer- 
cises to achieve results at the keyboard 
more readily, making unnecessary some of 
the technical work otherwise required. 

Teachers should know about this work, 
because there are many times when they 
will help the pupil to overcome physical 
obstacles by recommending its use. The 
advance of publication cash price is 30 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Our Beautiful 
1927 Calendar 


For the first time our readers have 
virtually selected the picture on the Cal- 
endar for this year. It is the lovely 
“Fairyland of Music,” which first ap- 
peared on the September Erupe and 
brought such an immediate and wide- 
spread demand for “copies to frame” that 
we instantly realized that nothing we. 
could put on the Calendar could possibly 
please our readers more or make a 
brighter musical spot on the walls of thou- 
sands of homes. 

The picture was immediately used and 
adapted by other firms, who were glad to 
pay the artist large fees for its use. We 
have made arrangements with him by which 
he generously permits us to use this paint- 
ing at a rate enabling us to sell the Cal- 
endar at the same very low “Christmas 
and New Year’s gift” price which we have 
been giving our patrons for years, 10 
cents a copy, $1.00 a dozen. 

The picture is in every way the original 
conception and design of the artist, Mr. 
Francis Sherman Cooke, who is a son of 
Mr. James Francis Cooke, for many years 
Editor of Tur Ervupr, 


The Beginner’s Voice Book 
By Frantz Proschowsky 

It is possible in almost every instance 
where one wants to study a musical in- 
strument to find a real beginner’s book, 
that is, one that presupposes no previous 
knowledge of music and carefully out- 
lines a course of instruction beginning 
with the rudiments of music and then 
stepping into the most elementary phases 
of study upon the particular instrument 
in question, progresses gradually until a 
performing ability is built upon a good 
foundation of elementary work, but when 
one turns to the study of the art of sing- 
ing the available vocal works are not as 
satisfying in their introductory work and 
logical progress. 

This, however, will not be so when The 
Beginner's Voice Book, by Frantz Pros- 
chowsky, is on the market. Voice teach- 
ers and beginning voice students will find 
this book of great assistance, since it 
gives not only the necessary introduction, 
but very practical and helpful exercises 
in logical order. 

Mr. Proschowsky, who is the vocal ad- 
visor of Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa, him- 
self has made a series of anatomical draw- 
ings for this book which are of great val- 
ue to the student stepping up to. the 
threshold of voice study. 

As one can well imagine, this will be 
an outstanding contribution to the vocal 
world, coming from so great a master of 
voice teaching, and truly it does show his 
greatness in that he presents so many of’ 
the fundamentals of singing in such a 
clear, concise manner that the student or 
teacher is sure to obtain good results 
when using this vocal instruction book. 

Although Mr, Proschowsky has clearly 
defined the path for the student, the pupil 
will find that a teacher means much in 
studying by means of this or any other 
instruction book, but where one is so un- 
fortunate as not to find a voice teacher 
convenient, nothing could be better used 
for self-instruction than this new book, 
for which we are recording advance of 
publication orders at the special price of 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Beginner’s Method 
for Saxophone 


It has been our privilege to stand 
among professionals and hear them ac- 
claim the art and superb tone found in 
the saxophone playing of H. Benne Hen- 
ton. It is this man, with his complete 
knowledge of the saxophone, who is’ per- 
sonally supervising the preparation of 
the Beginner's Saxaphone Method, that 
we are to put upon the market. 

This will be a practical instruction 
work that should not be confounded with 
any of the “freak” short cuts to supposed 
saxophone playing. This type of work 
that will appeal to the music teacher, and 
supervisors desiring to develop saxophone 
players for school orchestras will find in 
it just the type of material to carry the 
beginner along into playing ability. The 
advance of publication cash price is 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Advertisement 


Mass No. 14 

In Honor of St. Joseph 
Two Parts, Treble Voices 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 203 


Mr. Marzo is well known to the mu 
cal world, and particularly to those w 
are interested in the music of the one 
olic Church. This new Mass by Chevalier 
Marzo is most effective, yet is not at all 
difficult and can be rendered readily aft 
very little rehearsing. It is for two-part, 
treble voices, and neither part pres 
any vocal difficulties. As we have 
plained in previous descriptions of 
‘Mass, it may be sung by a mixed ch 
of men and boys, the boys singing 
soprano part and the-men the alto 
although the original intention of this two 
part writing was to furnish a Mass that 
would be suitable for use in Convent 
Schools or in choirs where male yoi 
either were entirely missing or somewhat | 
lacking. The advance of publication ash 
price of this Mass is 35 cents, postpaid. 

It will not be long before it will 
ready to go to those registering advance 
of publication orders; and, therefore, * 
suggest prompt action upon the part « of 
those who want a copy of this work w! og 
it appears; otherwise, they will find it ne 
essary to pay more than the present ioe 
advance of publication price. 


Very First Pieces . 
Played on the Keyboard + 


By N. Louise Wright a a 
This is not a first instruction book, but 
rather, as the title indicates, a group of 
very first pieces that may be utilized after, 
the young student has been acquainted 
with the notation and is getting into the 
reading of study material in the five-finger 
position. While these little pieces are very 
easy, nevertheless they are of such a char- 
acter as to prove practical and helpful. 
Teachers of little tots will find them eas} 
to fit in with the very early instructi 
work with children, whether in Kihdee 
garten class or in individual instruction. 
Each of the little pieces of this group 
have text which, as teachers know, always 
is an advantage. The advance of publi- 
cation cash price is 25 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


Forty Negro Spirituals 
Compiled and Arranged 
By Clarence Cameron White 


These Forty Negro Spirituals will be 
found to be the best and most correctly 
presented group of Negro Spirituals. ae 
White knows the Spirituals of his race a 
has gained his acquaintance with them 
through sources not open to many. ne 
activities in the National Association of 
Negro Musicians, of which he is president, 
are one indication of the soundness of this 
statement. The name of Clarence Cam- 
eron White is known to everyone who 
knows anything of American musical com- 
position, and this attests the excellence 
of handling that will be found in the ac 
companiments of the Spirituals he has se- 
lected for this collection. It is a gem for 
those who want their library to pave. all 
the worth-while things in the it o 
American music and, of course, all sing 
should possess it. Advance of publica 
offer is made at the low price of 75 tn 
postpaid. 


Twelve Piano Etudes 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


Miss Bilbro has established a well-d 
served reputation for ability to write at- 
tractive, yet thoroughly practical educa- 
tional matter for piano study, particu- 
larly in the earlier grades. We are so 
to have on the market this new teachi 
work by Miss Bilbro, which furnishes what 
are virtually twelve first grade study 
pieces. They are attractive musically, 
and there is a special technical phase 
each. Any teacher not familiar with t 
teaching works of Miss Bilbro should se 
in a request for the privilege of havin 
some of them for examination. By al 
means they should register an advance 0 
publication order for the new Tweld 
Piano Etudes at the special advance offe r 
price of 30 cents, postpaid. Of cours 
on the new Bilbro book there are no 
amination or return privileges at this | 
vance offer price. 
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‘our-Hand Album 

Here we are offering at a low advance 
“publication cash price of 35 cents, the 
pportunity for teachers to secure a copy 
f a new and easy four-hand album that 
e are to issue. This will be the type of 
fork that will hold the young student to 
n interest in attaining something at the 
eybeard, and the contents will be gener- 
is enough in number to furnish quite a 
e material that will spread over a 
season. Teachers can use a work of 
ais character in secking out a piano duet 
ahe now and then as a relief from close 
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dherence to other prescribed study ma- 
srial. In the main, it is excellent to have 
omething of this character in the pupils’ 
ands for the sight reading and ensemble 
Jaying development that comes through 
2ereation duet playing. The young stu- 
ent will feel that he has something worth 
hile ahead of him in this collection, be- 
ause in its latter pages it points to fu- 
are accomplishments in the pieces that 
, presents in a grade of difficulty ap- 
iT ching the third grade. This is reached, 
ourse, in the progressive arrangement 
‘f duets through the book, which in the 
eginning starts with four-hand numbers 
the first grade. The.special advance 
| . . . . 
Wi ublication price is 35 cents. 


p 7 Helen L. Cramm 


| So many things have been done to make 
. first piano study work for children 
attractive as possible, and this has been 
eauise individuals who knew and under- 
tood children set about to make first 
tudy material pleasing as well as prac- 
jeal. The delightful works of Helen L. 
Jramm have been outstanding in this con- 
jection, and now a new work is to be 
dded to the group of immensely suc- 
‘essful books by Miss Cramm. 
| This work is a decidedly valuable one 
that it introduces to the pianist in the 
aking some of the main principles of 
yedalling. Since the proper use of the 
yedals adds much to the beauty of piano- 
‘orte playing, the wisdom of utilizing a 
yook such as this, which lays a foundation 
or future pedal work, can be appreciated 
eadily. Advance of publication cash 
rice is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Mbum of Study Pieces 
in Thitds and Sixths 


A paragraph is hardly necessary on 
his work, since the title is descriptive in 
‘tself and the reception given albums 
previously issued in our series of Albums 
of Study Pieces for Special Purposes in- 
ficates that piano teachers are on the 
‘ookout for material of this character. 
The volumes that have been so well re- 
ceived dealt individually with Trills, 
Seales, Arpeggios and Octaves. This new 
collection is similar to the others in that 
t makes possible the conquering of cer- 
tain technical devices or combinations 
through the study of attractive pieces, 
featuring the phase of technic the album 
sovers. This, of course, proves a safer 
and more attractive way in which to ap- 
proach such things than is found in many 
i technical works that bore the student. 
Third grade pupils would be ready for an 
album of such study pieces as this new 
ne we are to issue covering thirds and 
sixths. Advance of publication cash price 
is 80 cents a copy postpaid. 


r Beginners 
Ann Hathaway 


iolin teachers should place an advance 
publication order for this Violin Meth- 
‘for Beginners, by Ann Hathaway, 
nce they will find in it such a thoroughly 
practical procedure of study with the use 
of exceedingly attractive material. It ac- 
complishes what it sets out to do, and that 
is to get the pupil achieving something in 
violin playing within a short time, but it 
‘does not attempt to progress rapidly into 
thnical demands that should not be ex- 
pected of a beginner, nor does it cover any 
more than first position work. Advance 
of publication orders for this method will 
he registered at the special price of 40 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


New Organ 
‘ Collection 


The Theodore Presser Co. has a number 
of outstanding successful musical collec- 
tions in a series of reasonably priced al- 
bums, utilizing special large plates that 
make possible the inclusion of a generous 
number of compositions upon the number 
of pages that a publisher can afford to 
place in an album priced at 75 cents. 
While this series is a fine variety of al- 
bums for pianists of various abilities, and 
there are several choices for singers and 
violinists, up to the present date it in- 
cludes only one pipe organ album, The 
Standard Organist. This album is a very 
popular seller with church and theatre 
organists, as well as with ambitious organ 
students, not only because of its reason- 
able price but because of the excellent 
and meritorious variety of the material 
in it. We have been importuned for a 
number of years to produce another album 
of this character, but we have bided our 
time through a desire to make up such an 
album only when we felt that there was 
sufficient good material available. The 
new album is now in preparation, and in 
order that all those interested in new 
offerings of pipe organ collections may 
have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with this collection, we are ad- 
hering to our usual practice of offering 
book publications at a low advance of 
publication price. The advance of pub- 
lication price in this instance is 35 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Secular Two-Part 
Song Collection 


This might almost be called utility two- 
part song collection, since it provides ma- 
terial that school supervisors can use for 
two-part singing and any chorus of treble 
voices, whether juvenile or amateur, will 
find in it program numbers and encore 
novelties. Then again, with so much sight 
singing ability developed in our schools 
of today, it is perfectly possible for a 
song leader to use this with any general 
group, making possible effects that will 
not ordinarily be found in general group 
or community singing. While all num- 
bers are in two-part, none are difficult 
and all are readily singable, because of the 
melody that is ever present. Some of the 
numbers are unusual in the effects readily 
obtainable and, of course, in the well- 
balanced variety are some excellent hu- 
morous numbers. The special advance of 
publication cash price is 20 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Master Vocal Exercises 
By Horatio Connell 


The Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia and the Chautauqua Summer 
School of Music are two avenues through 
which the name of Horatio Connell comes 
to the American musical public today, and, 
of course, all those who are in more inti- 
mate contact with the outstanding indi- 
viduals in American musical circles know 
of Mr. Connell’s reputation, not only as a 
voice teacher, but also as an American 
baritone who has been acclaimed here and 
abroad for his concert and oratorio work. 
Out of his wealth of experience and prac- 
tical study of problems in voice study 
Mr. Connell has prepared, this work which 
presents a master series of vocal exer- 
cises, and the voice teacher who wants to 
strengthen and modernize the study ma- 
terial that he utilizes should add to his 
curriculum this very practical book by 
Horatio Connell. The advance of pub- 
lication cash price is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Fundamental Studies in 
Violoncello Technic 
By G. F. Schwartz 


The interest in the ’cello is greater than 
many realize. It is a solo instrument of 
great possibilities, and in orchestral work 
it is of outstanding importance. Many 
are the musicians who are accomplished 
in other branches of musical endeavor who 
find the study of the ’cello enjoyable di- 
version. 

Tt is not an instrument which is within 
the reach of younger beginners such as 
the piano, the violin and some of the other 
instruments; and, therefore, this set of 


exercises starts in and proceeds in a man- 
ner suited to those who already under- 
stand all of the general rudiments of 
music. 

These studies are arranged in such step- 
by-step order and furnish such work for 
the ’cella student that those faithfully per- 
fecting a performance of them will have 
acquired a very substantial foundation of 
technical proficiency upon the ‘cello. 
Teachers of the ‘cello will find it a grate- 
ful work to utilize, as it is a set of studies 
that can be used to good effect along with 
a curriculum of standard ‘cello ‘studies 
of great masters of the instrument. 

From the manner in which this para- 
graph introduces this set of Fundamental 
Studies in Violoncello Technic, the reader 
can gather that they also are ideal for 
self-study work. The nominal price of 40 
cents a copy is all that is being asked on 
advance of publication orders. 


New First and Third 
Position Album For 
Violin and Piano 


This is to be one of the types of music 
collections that have made the Theodore 
Presser Co. book catalog so successful. 
By this we mean it is the type of collection 
that furnishes the player with material 
for diversion or for use in such public 
performances as are demanded from many, 
and at the same time it is also a collec- 
tion that will prove of value to the teacher 
who wishes to utilize an album in in- 
struction work. Incidentally, there are 
many teachers who prefer to give pupils 
the numbers separately in sheet form, and 
such teachers will find it very helpful to 
have an album such as this in their libra- 
ries, since they can make reference to it 
and order the particular numbers as they 
need them in sheet music form, becausé 
each number in this album, as is the case 
with practically all of the Theodore Pres- 
ser Co. albums of music, is published in 
separate sheet music form. This album 
will cover a generous variety of first and 
third position pieces for the violin with 
piano accompaniment. During the period 
that our editors are deciding on the par- 
ticular numbers that will be included in 
this collection out of the possibilities in 
hand, it is offered in advance of publica- 
tion at the price of 50 cents, postpaid. 


Seven Last Words of Christ 
Lenten Cantata 
By Theodore Dubois 


This is just a last-minute warning to 
those who will soon be giving considera- 
tion to the music they desire for the Len- 
ten season, since we will withdraw from 
the advance of publication offer our new 
edition of Dubois’ Seven Last Words of 
Christ on January Ist. Our new edition 
bears English text that gives the true im- 
port of the utterances of Christ in the 
hours when all prophecies were being ful- 
filled by his Crucifixion. These English 
words also have the necessary poetic and 
dramatic qualities to fit in with the musi- 
cal setting as effectively as the original 
Latin. Remember, we will be able to de- 
liver any desired quantities early in Janu- 
ary and that the opportunity to secure a 
single copy at the special advance of pub- 
lication price of 50 cents will be with- 
drawn at the end of this month. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Beginners 


This instructor was on the market as 
one of the leading teaching works in the 
Brehm Brothers’ catalog, which catalog 
was taken over by the Theodore Presser 
Company. We withheld making a new 
edition of this instructor until our Editors 
had time to give it careful attention and 
make certain that there was a place for it, 
particularly in view of the fact that it 
covers a field for which some excellent 
works already are available. There is 
such merit to the “Brehm’s First Steps” 
that our Publication Department decided 
to issue it—adding some material that was 
felt would be an improvement, and before 
it is placed on the market orders in ad- 
vance of publication will be accepted at 
25 cents a copy. This is a beginner’s book 
that utilizes the method of giving the first 
lessons with both hands in treble clef. 

(Continued on page 966) 
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The “Amen” has been banished. from the 
close of hymns in the services of St, Augus- 
tine’s Church, Wembley, England, on the 
eround that its use is inartistic and often de- 
tracts from the climactic close of the hymn. 
This action was taken by the initiative of the 
clergy. And yet there are those still alive 
who will remember when there was_ bitter 
resentment of this “innovation” of singing 
the “Amen.” One good rector went even so 
far as to denounce it as ‘one of the smartest 
bits of work of the Devil.” 


Dr. Ralph Horner, composer and teacher, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, passed away on April 
7, 1926. Born at Newport, Monmouthshire, * 
England, April 28, 1848, his education was 
finished in the Leipsig Conservatory undel 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, Papperitz and 
Richter. Returning to England, he became 
prominent as teacher and conductor of both 
orchestra and opera. He came to New York 
in 1906, and in 1909 removed to Winnipeg 
to become director of the Imperial Academy 
of Musie and Arts. His compositions for or- 
chestra have been often played. 


The American Violin Trade Associa- 
tion held its first convention in New York 
on June 14-16, the chief interest in this first 
meeting being the discussions of the promo- 
tion of the American-made violin. 


The sixth Annual Ashville Festival 
(North Carolina) was held August 9-16, when 
the San Carlo Opera Company produced “Car- 


men,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Barber of 
Seville,” ‘Aida,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ 
“La Boheme,” ‘‘Tales of Hoffman” and “La 


Forza del Destino.” 


Miss L. Eugenie Eldridge has com- 
pleted sixty years of service as organist of 
the village church of South Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts, having begun on the last Sunday of 
April, 1866. 


Honegger’s “Judith,” with Mary Gar- 
den in the title réle, is announced for its 
American premiére during the present sea- 
son of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


; The Centenary of Beethoven’s Death 
is to be commemorated at Milan by a revival 
of “Fidelio” at La Seala, and the performance 
of all the nine Symphonies under the leader- 
ship of Toscanini. All the String Quartets 
also are to be heard. 


CONTESTS 


A Prize of $1500, for a suitable official 
song for the Infantry of the American Army, 
is offered by the Infantry Journal. Full par: 
ticulars may be had by addressing the Jnfan- 
try Journal, Washington, D. C. 


A Prize of $1000 is offered by C. C. Birch- 
ard of Boston, for the best original cantata 
suitable for choral presentation; and a sim- 
ilar sum is offered by the National Federation 
of Musie Clubs, for a Symphonic Poem. Both 
these competitions are under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Assembly of New York, and 
particulars may be had from H. Augustine 
ae Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the 
female singer with a voice of the most out- 
standing quality, to be determined in the con- 
test of 1927, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Particulars from 
Mr. E. H. Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of 
five thousand, three thousand and two thou- 
sand dollars each, are offered by the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, for the best 
chamber music compositions for three to six 
instruments. The contest closes December 
Bist, 1927; and particulars may be obtained 
by addressing the Musical Fund Society, 407 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


_ A Prize of Three Thousand Dollars 
is offered by Musical America for the best 
symphonie work by an American composer. 
The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
particulars may be had by addressing Musi- 
eal America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
anthems are offered by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
details may be had on application, 


A “National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the atspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American writers and composers, 
and full particulars may be had from Miss 
Beatrice 8S. Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


The Etude as a 
Christmas Gift 


No better way to remember a musical 
friend than with a year’s subscription to 
Tse Erune. The price is only $2.00, and 
with each subscription intended as a gift 
we will send a fine Christmas Gift Card 
announcing you as the donor., Let your 
subscription orders come early, which will 
prevent disappointment on Christmas 
morning. Tur Etvupe coming each month 
prolongs Christmas cheer over the entire 
year and is a reminder of your friendli- 
ness and thoughtfulness, 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Nicholas Mora, Jr. 


the name of Nicholas Mora, Jr., was 
given a position in the department 
earing for the Reserve Stock of 
Theodore Presser Company’s Sheet 
Music and Octayo Publications, and 
now we introduce him as manager 
(since 1911) of that department. In 
1905 Mr. Mora was one of the two 
workers in the Reserve Stock where 
the large quantities of each publica- 
tion were kept wrapped in bundles 
and kept on open shelves. Now Mr. 
Mora supervises a dozen or more 
assistants in this department and 
cares for a stock of music many 
times the size of the 1905 stock and 
all the sheet music is in dust proof 
bins and all the Octavo Music in 
dust proof cartons. Ceilings, areas 
and the stock holding fixtures in 
this Reserve Department gleam like 
white china and in these well-or- 
dered surroundings there are kept 
tons and tons of music to meet the 
demands of teachers and music buy- 
evs utilizing the many desirable pub- 
lications in the Presser catalog. 
Mr. Mora also manages a group 
of employees that feed the new 
printings of our music to the Re- 
serve.Department. This group with 
the aid of two speedy power folding 
machines and a power cutter, folded 
ana trimmed around five million 
sheets of music in the last twelve 
months. Think of the detail to the 
correct handling of all this, in sup- 
©} plying the demands of the On Sale 


l Back in 1905 a young man by 
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Department and Order Depart- 
mnient. The zeal with. which Mr. 
Mora has kept his department 


with all its great amount of detail 
functioning smoothly and promptly 
means much to us in the service we 
render to our great host of friends 
and patrons located wherever the 
mails reach 
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Twenty-four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


This announccinent is not so much to 
acquaint our readers with the type of 
work being offered as to make known to 
the violin world that we are picparing an 
excellent new edition of these widely-used 
caprices for The Presser Collection. This 
is in keeping with our plan of having all 
the worth-while standard studies and 
classical collections included in The Pres- 
ser Collection in the most desirable edit- 
ings. To many violin teachers it would 
seem incredible that a violin student had 
attained any degree of proficiency if he 
had not first gone through the Kruetzer 
Studies and then the Rode Caprices. Otto 
Meyer, whose fine editings of violin teach- 
ing works are known to many, is care- 
fully scanning this work and preparing it 
for our engravers. The advance of pub- 
lication cash price of the Twenty-four 
Caprices for Violin Solo by Rode is 45 
cents a copy, postpaid. 
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Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 


Some teachers regularly use a certain 
work or combination of works in exactly 
the same prescribed order for all pupils; 
others try to fit individually to each pupil 
the work that they feel will produce the 
best results; again, others like to change 
for their own mental relief. All of these 
conditions explain why there is a sale for 
so many teaching publications as are on 
the market, and particularly keep in use 
many standard works, such as this inter- 
esting group of second-grade studies by 
Biehl. Our new edition will be dressed 
up in fine fashion in every way and will 
be put out in The Presser Collection form. 
The advance of publication price is 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 
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New Collection of Favorite 
Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


Anyone wanting a general collection of 
good things for everybody to sing, whether 
he is a community song leader, a school 
music supervisor or an assembly music 
director, should know this book, and the 
surest way to make its acquaintance is to 
send in an order in advance of publication 
with ten cents. This will insure receipt 
of a copy as soon as it is printed, Weeks of 
work already have been put in upon it and 
there are quite a few more weeks of work 
necessary to the mechanical side of its 
production. Naturally a book of this 
character could not be satisfying unless it 
included many old favorites along with a 
few good old hymn tunes, but this collec- 
tion in addition to doing this, has its own 
individual new special settings of classi- 
cal melodies and the use of copyright 
melodies available only to us. In all there 
will be around 150 numbers, and all print- 
ing will be of a size that is easily read; 
so it can be appreciated what a bargain 
is being offered in advance of publication 
at 10 cents. Naturally, when it appears 
on the market we shall offer it in quanti- 
ties at a very nominal price. 


First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position For Violin 


By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


It is hard to tell just how early “im- 
petuous youth” begins, but teachers of 
children find it existing from the very 
first points of instruction. The youngster, 
who is just learning to hold a pencil im- 
mediately wants to write a long letter to 
somebody, and so it is in music study. 
The little student has an inward desire 
to play a piece before he posseses the nec- 
essary technical equipment. The First 
Garland of Flowers long has been the 
standby of many violin teachers in giving 
the young pupils melodious pieces to play 
in the early stages of violin study. There 
fs a piano part so that the little student 
is further delighted with an accompani- 
ment te these little pieces, which are all 
in che first position. This standard work 
78 undergoing a careful scrutiny at the 
hands of our Editors and all necessary 
editing and revisions will be made before 
we place it on the market as a new addi- 
tion to the Presser Collection of Standard 
Studies and Classical Collections; 35 cents 
is the price at which advance of publica- 
tion orders are being accepted. 


H. M. S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera é 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


Despite the mairy excellent comic operas 
for amateur production that have come 
from such writers as May Hewes Dodge 
and John Wilson Dodge, R. M. stults, 
Paul Bliss and others in recent years, 
amateur organizations never seem to tire 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan Comic Operas. 
Perhaps it may be that there are more 
amateur organizations that causes a con- 
tinued sale for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
works in addition to the great sale of later 
works by some of the writers we have 
mentioned above, but in all events there 
is an ever-present demand, and to meet 
this with a modern, well-ptinted edition 
we are adding H. M. 8S. Pinafore to our 
catalog. This comic opera, with its de- 
lightful humor and its sparkling and 
melodious music, is well deserving of be- 
ing offered to the musical world in a good 
new edition such as we are preparing. For 
those who want to become acquainted with 
this work or the fine new edition that we 
are making, there is presented the oppor- 
tunity of ordering a copy in advance of 
publication at the special price of 50 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Seven Octave Studies—School 
of Octave Playing—Part 2 
By Theo. Kullak 


This is to be a fine new edition of Kul- 
lak’s well-known Seven Octave Studies 
which forms the second part of this com- 
poser’s School of Octave Playing. As we 
have said in advertising The Presser Col- 
lection in its newest and finest form, 
“Nothing is better than the best.” Piano 


teachers may rest assured that this new 
edition of these “Seven Octave Studies” 
will be superb in every way. The editors 
not only compare works of this character 
with the originals, but also with all exist- 
ing revisions and editings on the market, 
in order to make certain that everything 
practical and worth-while will appear in 
The Presser Collection edition,’ but they 
also carefully consider every section to 
ascertain if any possible new editings or 
revisions will be helpful. These Octave 
Studies are not easy, by any means, being 
designed more for the advanced student 
who has attained quite a degree of pro- 
ficiency, yet should have daily drill in 
accuracy and speed in octave playing. 
The advance of publication price of this 
new edition is 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


We have two works that cease to be 
subject to the advance of publication offer, 
beginning with December Ist. One of 
these is the Dozen Songs for Saxophones, 
by Clay Smith. This is a fine collection of 
saxophone numbers and will satisfy those 
who want to render saxophone solos with 
any member of the saxophone family or who 
want to do duet work with any two mem- 
bers of the saxophone family, in either 
case with or without piano accompaniment. 
There are three saxophone volumes, one 
containing a solo and second saxophone 
part for C melody saxophone. Another 
volume covers the E-flat alto saxophone 
in the same way, and another covers the 
B-flat tenor saxophone similarly. 

If it is desired to play duets with two 
C melody saxophones, then it is necessary 
to buy only one volume. If it is desired 
to play a duet with the C melody saxo- 
phone and B-flat tenor saxophone, then 
two volumes are bought. This illustrates 
how parts are interchangeable. The sax- 
ophone volumes are 50 cents each and the 
piano accompaniment 75 cents. 

The other work being withdrawn this 
month is that presenting the Three Dances 
for Piano—Four Hands, by Cyril Scott. 
These are extremely interesting piano 
numbers, and they will interest concert 
pianists as well as teachers of advancing 
students. Then, of course, the many pro- 
ficient pianists who indulge in piano duet 
playing for the pure love of it should 
have these distinctive numbers. Price, 
$1.25. 


Have You A Good Binder 
For Your 1926 Etudes? 


There is nothing like having your copies 
for the year conveniently arranged so that 
you can place your hand on any one you 
desire. Tue Erupe is worth many times 
the small subscription price of $2.00, You 
can bind all twelve copies for convenient 
reference in a fine silk buckram binder 
stamped in gold. It opens flat, making 
ready access to any number and keeps 
your copies fresh, neat and clean for all 


time. The retail price of the binder is 
$2.25, and an excellent value for the 
money. 


Send us your renewal now for the com- 
ing year—add to your remittance of $2.00, 
$1.25, the actual cost of the binder, and 
for this sum total, $3.25, we will take 
pleasure in mailing one to you. You can 
start a permanent musical library which 
will be a source of constant pleasure to 
you in the future. 

Remember, $2.00 covers your renewal, 
$1.25 the manufacturing cost of the binder, 
$3.25 in all, and you will have made a 
mighty good and profitable investment. 


Beware of Fraud — 
Subscription Agents 


The annual crop of complaints is now 
coming in from almost every section of 
the country where good money has been 
paid to a swindler. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for dishonest canvassers claim- 
ing to represent us. Pay no money to 
anyone not personally known to you. Be- 
ware of the so-called ex-service man, the 
“bright-faced boy” getting votes so that 
he ‘can work his way through college or 
similar fake stories. Any honest canvasser 
will be glad to have you send the money 
direct if you are not convinced as to his 
responsibility. We in turn will give him 
credit for the subscription. It is impera- 
tive that this warning be heeded. 
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Let The Etude Do Your ~— 
Christmas Shopping 
The following is a partial list of fine) 
rewards given entirely free for new sub- 
scriptions to Erupe Music MaAcazir 
Select the one you desire and you will be’ 
mightily pleased with your choice. All, 
gifts or rewards are standard merchan- 
dise and will be appreciated as holiday 
gifts: a | 
~ Park Rodger’s Jiffy Cuff Buttons— 
cially designed for soft cuffs, gold fil 
one new subscription. : 
Pair of Chased Cuf’ Pins—Sterling 
ver; one new subscription. a 
Ladies’ Memorandum Purse—Brown 
grain leather with memorandum pad 
pencil, hung on silk cord; one new si 
scription. 
Lingerie Pins—Gold front, substan 
and serviceable; two new subscription: 
Gentlemen’s Bill Fold—Genuine s 
skin, size 444 x 3%4 inches; only two n 
subscriptions. va 
Cigarette Case—Black pin grain leat 
carries package of twenty cigarettes; 
two new subscriptions. 
Ash Tray and Match Holder—Heavil 
nickel-plated, with colored glass lin 
every smoker needs one; only two 
subscriptions. : : 
Effanbee Doll—Says “Mama” like a r 
baby, will not wear out; cunningly wrap 
ped in blanket; only three new subscrij 
tions. : 
Cigarette Container—Made of hai 
mered brass, beautifully finished. Keej 
cigarettes moist and in good condition 
any smoker would be delighted with o: 
Only three new subscriptions. 


1926-1927 Magazine Catalog 
Just Out 2 


The best magazines clubbed with Erun 
at very substantial savings. A post 
will bring you a copy. f. 


Educational Study Notes | 


Jarch for a Church Festival, by Ernest 
A. Dicks. a Yi 
icks, a member, we |pclieve, either of the 
can Guild of Organisty in this country or 
| the Royal College of Organists in England, 
s written much notable press music. This 
rch has a fine dignified theme, carefully de- 
oped. Note the strong| dominant cadence 
‘before the restatement of this theme. Play 
infer majestically (m\testoso) or else it 
: its charactd': 
Deda Seure, Secike istinct, should be 


Pas 


‘stance of the curious distortion of a word 
0 § original significance. 


Andantino really means “‘sliightly slower than 

iidante;’ but the received meaning is “slightly 
stay than andante;” and herice you must gov- 
i This word is an 

<c\ellence of the de- 
g Pedal them staccato! 

ew organists have a aera pedal Staccato, is 
known. Where the diréction “In Oboe 
n, the left hand ah a fine coun- 


int—which, unfortunately, is quickly 
oned. 


land, by Henry Tolhurst. 
gamland must be performe{! molto legato, 


Tolhurst’s series of keys is very felici- 
A Major, A Minor, C Major, E Major, 


sical Theory: Short Lessoil s| By Arthur 
Andersen. Books I and Jl. Bound in 
and published by H. ¥. FitzSimons. 
I, 48 pages; Book II, 47 \pages- Price, 
ty-five cents a copy. | 
these diminutive volumes Mr. Andersen, 
merican composer and pedgogue of re- 
sets forth lucidly and wifhout elabora- 
1 the elements of musical th?~ory from the 
est matters of staff, cleffs,|2nd notation 
‘the formal treatment of {he dominant 
mth chord and its inversi?'S, and the 
ie principles of song comp?sition. The 
fience of school students for) Whom _ these 
ks are primarily intended| should, we 
nk, gain a very clear idea of\!usical fun- 
mentals from the writer's hapdling of his 
pject. J 
Mr. Andersen, during his studeat days in 
fance, was apparently lucky) enough to 
ch some of the admirable habift® of French 
ught and reasoning: clarity} directness, 
¢@ unassailable; and the presf2t volumes 
it these qualities pretty mich. through- 
The lessons are short and ti the point ; 
seem ideally adapted to ie) amount of 


ge che school student can allot| ‘0 musical 
ory each week. h 

‘Whe matter of Intervals is especially well 

ined. 

We see no reason, by the way. Why the 
thor should make substitutions) (and such 
imsy ones) for the commovly-accepted 
ms indicating Sixth Chords aid Six-four 
jords. Naturally, one must be\ 0riginal— 
t symbols which have served fo! SO Many 
aturies have survived because |they were 
» fittest, and we are old-fashioned enough 
jhate to see them displaced. 


‘ence of Anatomy, the materials of| which we 
, hear and feel every minute of \OUr lives, 
arflows with superstitions. Thesd@ threaten 
engulf, among others, the ghpst-ridden 


ger. 7) 

This book does one thing and does it well. 
‘frees the voice from its enthra|Iment to 
re physique, making it, not a meas of de- 
joping nasal, throat and lung pass@ses, Nor 
device for directing the breath into forty- 
1 channels, but a free, untrammleled ex- 
ession as natural as the child’s first “ty and 
it as fully in command of every \organ it 
doses to employ. | 

Yet it is no new thing for a book o 
(say, “Let the voice alone.” Thi 


singing 
book is 
goes on 
carried 


Outspoken Essays on Music. By \C2mille 

t-Saéns.. Authorized translation Py Fred 
thwell. Cloth bound; with music;! illus- 
‘tions. One hundred and eighty-six )ages. 
blished by Kegan Paul, Trench, Tr pone & 
, Ltd., and E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, *2-00. 
at a true musician is first a truly Sreat 
*sou cannot be doubted. That he cj) talk 


‘the architecture of New York or of |''¢ in- 
lligence of animals with keen insig}!( and 
Mpathy is a matter of some wondey. But 
‘en he is Camille Saint-Saéns and actually 


as other topics pertinent to music}!0vers, 
Simply get the book and read it. a 
But when we run through the pages lirst it 
dizzying to observe the captions anji read 
y sentences here and there. erlean 
oads, the metronome, appogiatura,\ Helen 


> 


(Continued from page 941) 


and A Major. As yoW can see these are all 
closely related to each ‘ther. - 

The first six notes ard the motite. 

A very lovely melody suited either to teaching 
or recital. ' 


Rose of Love, by Lily Stri¢kland. 


A sketch of Miss Strickland appeared in these 
columns recently. 

This song is typical @f her style and its ‘ex- 
cellences, and will stand’ or fall a cording to the 
singer’s capacity for espressivo si ging. 

The sections) marked, sustaindd (sostenuto) 
must be so sung. 


And the Angel Said, by Frances Pitts 
Grant. 


\ 
And the Angel Said strikes ug as being one 


of the very best Christm gs we have seen 
for a long time. Its ate sturdy and 
well-contrasted, and ther: fenty of rhythmic 
variety. This song bu | 4_fine climax in 
the broad-flowing 12/8 s Make a ritard on 
the words “Christ the Lord 

This wonderfully poet Bibical text> has sel- 
dom had such a worthy sical counterpart. 
The composer seems Caught up the 
whole spirit of the w ito her excellent 
music. 
Snowflakes, by Thurlow Lieurance. 

One of Mr. Lieurdnee’s finest inspirations, 
beautifully descriptive. 

Take it at a leisurely 


po, with a slight 


drag on the first notes of the theme. 


Musical Books Reviewed 


—EE 
of Troy, the Operetta, Roosevel), lions in eap- 
tivity, false masterpieces, Chosjn annotating 
the / Major Ballade, ants, Sarasate, Liszt—it 
is impossible to name all the Moks and crev- 
ices into which this genius thrists the fingers 
of his wit. 

Through every page drifts th warm breath 
of kindliness and the tang of a !yman interest. 
These are not discourses of a bi\in-weary com- 
poser sickened by a too-deep raught at the 
Pierian Spring, but an Apollo gaily sipping of 
ambrosia and imbuing himself orthwith with 
the spirit of a playwright, aret eologist, diplo- 
mat, mathematician, architet, litterateur, 
and poet. 


On the Trail of Negro Iik-Songs. 
Dorothy Scarborough. Two \pundred and 
eighty-nine pages: cloth boul. TMIlustrated 
with musié@al notations. Publis ed by Harvard 
University Press. Price, $38.5: 

While trim, systematic whit‘folk have been 
dovetailing their new theories? eomposition 
into old ideas of sense and rhyhm, the negro 
has been singing the joys of ly religion, the 
pleasures of dancing and eatyg “shortenin’ 
bread” and the sorrows of th poll-weevil, of 
“Old King Buzzard” and “Ca’y,.” 


By 


Here they are all given—tnes that we 
thought were our own pecUlar possession, 
“The Monkey's Wedding” at “The Frog 


That Would A’Wooing Go,” fo instance, with 


many another that we instanly make ours. 
A great work, indeed, it is 4 save for the 
world, grown suddenly too selein and too old, 


scraps of melody from nurserydays and from 
the open paths and broad blu skies of child- 
hood. 


American Composers (Revis) Edition). By 
Hughes and Elson. Cloth bond; 582 pages ; 
illustrated. Published by ThePage Company 
(Boston), at $3.00 per copy. 

“American Composers,” by tupert Hughes, 
first appeared in 1900. To his have been 
added by Arthuf Elson due Ipntion of com- 
posers who have come into Dijce since that 
time and the recent accomplhments of the 
older writers. The authors,poth of whom 
stand among our most valuabl critics of mat- 
ters musical, have brought Wiin one volume 
a complete, concise and pleaantly readable 
narrative of the men and When who have 
made American musi¢e respefed; and along 
with this have given a clear Vilon of the quali- 
ties of their creations. 

The pages are enlivened b) both portraits 
of the composers and liberal q>tations (some- 
times fac simile reproduction of the manu- 
script) from their works. 


Missa Festiva, by Nicola A.fontani. Paper 
bound; 62 pages. Published y J. Fischer & 
Brother. Vocal score. Prices1.00, 

This “Festival Mass,” by ). Montani, the 
Director of the Palestrina Cyjr, ig lofty in 


conception, highly musicianl and, withal, 
very excellent litargical Mice. The Gre- 
gorian background, whieh Ids the air of 


impersonality that is, supreMy necessary to 
this type of comppsition, iSskillfully ~em- 
ployed; and wherd a hand sg sure would 
have achieved only|false effeg, Mr. Montani 
adapts and molds fhis mater] with felicity 
and understanding. 

The contrapuntal texture ? this mass is 
finely woven throughout. Carnical imitation 
and other fugal devices are \troduced with 
great ease and natiralness. 

The theme of the) Kyrie (@earing in aug- 
mented form at the, end of ti chant) is not 
so interesting as mcst of thether themes in 
this work; but it is adequatiand its synco- 
pations are effective. And je pedal point 
at the end of the Kyrie is retrkably fine and 
well-bandled. f } 

The “Et ex Patr} natum’theme (in the 
Oredo) seems to us the MCSttritkine one in 
the mass;) the Glova and % Sonefys, the 
most successful sectipns, 
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CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


GUSTAVE L. 


B EC KE x Pianist, Composer, Pedagogue 
610 Steinway Hall. New York City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


COMBS 


Brond &t. Conservatory of Muste 
GUbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


DUNNING 
GUICHARD © t= size sac 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 liuntington Ayve., Boston, Mass, 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


School of Musie and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


and Orchestra. 217 South 52nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Studio—Sternberg School 
‘ 80 S. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
Mine. M. Martin, Leschetizky Exponent, 
712 West Kud Ave., New York, N. Y. 
F, W. Piano Instruction based on 
Ri B R G personal instruction by Reinecke, 
> " N. Y. School of Music and Arts 
eee te Tel. Cal. 10091 River ; 
\ FE 0 N CHARLES Correspondence Instruction 
Lounter potni and Mustcas Form, 
Tuition for each course is Twenty PE EV one-half in 


LOWER JOHN P., Musieal Director, Band 
Mrs. M. B. Plano Instruction 
PIAN 0 AND SIGHT-READING TAUGHT 
Telephone Riverside 0192 
Scharwenka & Liszt. 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N, Y. 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Meludy Writing, 
adyance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 
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MRS, A. M. 
Plauo School and Conservatory 


VI R G IL 189 Weat 72nd &t., New York 
Mrs. A. K. 

\| RB G | | SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West End Ave, New York 


CONVERSE COLLEGES 
SHENANDOAH GOLLEGE 


ND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Rates reasonable. 
Catalog free. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


FRANK 
Violin and Theoretical Subjects 
915 C.rnegie Hall, New York City 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 


a a ee 
AM F R [ CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 

Kimball Hall Chicago 
B OYD ANNA TOMLINSON 


Forty Lessons on Hand Development 
Materials and books for children’s classes, etc. 
Summer session for teachers and students June 21 to July 31, 
700 Lyon and Healy Bldg , Chicago, Ills ; 
6937 34th 8t., Berwyn, Dl. 
C H | C A G 0 Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8.M. 60 E. 
Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 
D ETR 0 IT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1000 Students. 60 Teachers 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 


Conservatory of Music 
RstTaBiishep 1867. IMighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Mnasie 
Galeaburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Win. F. Bentley. Director 


morning, 
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ETUDE MusicMagazine 
e next twelve months 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC ? 


SAT CTT AA AO 


Give a Musical Friend 


THE MOST APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Only $2.00 
FOR 12 SPLENDID NUMBERS 


SPREAD YOUR GOOD WISHES AND 
HOLIDAY CHEER OVER THE 


A fine three-color gift card bearing your 
name will be sent to arrive on Christmas 


- issue requested. Where a name is already 
on the list, the gift subscription can begin 
when the present subscription expires. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE MORE VALUE 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY 


holiday rush. By doing this you will save 
time and disappointment. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY SENDING MORE THAN 
ne Ti a pee a atl neces Nc dea alee oe 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


Two Subscriptions ..remit for each. .$1-85 Five Subscriptions .. remit for each. - $1.70 
ThreeSubscriptions, remit for each ..$1.75 Seven Subscriptions, remit for each, .$1.65 
Ten Subscriptions. ...remit for each... .$1.60 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 
Price, $2.00 Yearly. Add Canadian Postage, 25c; Foreign, 72c 


TT TTA 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL 
You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seek- 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription 
to Toe Erupe. Write the circlution department as to how you can become an author- 
ized Erupe agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


ENTIRE YEAR 


subscription to begin with ‘any 


ORDERS EARLY to avoid 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Gifts 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


“What shall I give to Miss Marie?” 
Cried Anne. “It must be fine— 
No music teacher in the world 
fs quite so nice as mine!” 


“Dear Anne, if I were Miss Marie,’ 
Said Grandma, with a smile, 

“Your promise to work faithfully 
Would seem the gift worth while. 


‘To practice hard, and not neglect 
The scales and finger work, 

To make believe yow do not hear 
When pleasures tempt to shirk.” 


“Ah, yes, if I were Miss Marie, 
I'd ask no better gift;’ said she. 


Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
are celebrated this month (December). 
Perhaps some of you can honor their days 
by playing some of their compositions at 
your December Club meetings. You might 
also look up interesting details in their 
biographies. 

December fifth, Wotrcanc AMADEUS Mo- 
ZART died in Vienna, 1791. 

December eighth, JEAN S1BELIus was born 
in Finland, 1865. 

December tenth, CESAR FRANCK was born 
in Liege, Belgium, 1822. 

December eleventh, Hector Brriioz was 
born in France, 1803. 

December sixteenth, Lupwic van BEr- 
THOVEN was born in Bonn, Germany, 
1770. 

December sixteenth, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
died in Algiers, 1921. 

Detember eighteenth, Cart Maria von 
WEBER was born in Germany, 1786. 

December eighteenth, Eywarp MACDoweELL 
was born in New York, 1861. 


Letter Box 


Drsr JUNIOR Erupp: 

I have been taking Tun Erups regularly 
since September, 1924 and it has helped me a 
gteat deal with a general knowledge of music. 

Do you often hear from readers in South 
Africa? 

In Cape Town music plays quite an im- 
portant part in our lives, and our greatest 
musical asset is a symphony orchestra which. 
though small as compared with other orches- 
tras of its kind, is a very fine one, and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that it is the best 
in South Africa. 

An annual occurrence of much interest to 
the little musical world of Cape Town is the 
Histeddfod, when hundreds of people of all 
ages come together at the City Hall for about 
three weeks to compete in various branches 
of music, dancing, elocution and singing. 
These competitions always attract many peo- 
ple, which goes to prove how fond of music 
the Cape Town. people are. 

With all best’ wishes for Tup Etupn’s gsuc- 
cess, T am, 

Your friend, 
KATHLEEN SToLiur (Age 16), 
“Wembley,” Upper Orange St., 
Cape Town, 
South Africa. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A “°ST 
Elsa’s Christmas Gift 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Ir was during the social hour of the 
Etuder’s Club that the girls began to 
make plans for the Christmas recital. and 
to talk about their promised rewards. 

“My Daddy,” said Rose, “has promised 
me a wrist watch for Christmas if I mem- 
orize my piece and play it without a mis- 
take at the recital.” 

“And my Auntie has promised me ‘a 
week at the shore, if I play better than 
ever before,” broke in Beth. t 

“Well, I’m not saying much at home,” 
said Bob; “but, believe me. I’m working for 
that bicycle in Perkin’s window. I'll get 
it, too, Mother says, if I practice an hour 
and a half every day without being re- 
minded and get a good report at each 
lesson.” 

And so it went on through, the group, 
each one relating what bait was luring 
them on to practice. All but Elsa, who sat 
listening and listening, with wide-open eyes 
as the promised gifts were mentioned. 

“What is your gift to be, Elsa?” asked 
Rose. 

A tear came into Elsa’s eye; but Miss 
Brown, the teacher, spoke up and said, “Oh, 
Rose, that is a secret between Elsa and me.” 
Miss Brown knew that it was a financial 
effort for Elsa to take lessons and did not 
see just why one should have a present for 
practicing, anyway. 

When the meeting was over Miss Brown 
asked Elsa if she had ever read Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” Elsa had not, 
so Miss Brown lent it to her, and under- 


lined a certain passage ali ‘ing and 
receiving. 

Next lessor. Elsa came wi ‘nt face. 
‘Ym doing it! I’m doins she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, we will keep our intil the 
Christmas revital,” said Mss Sro-yn. 

At last theday came. Rove pla. ad beau- 
tifully ; and Irr father gav ~ dearest 
little wrist witch. Bob pla; 7ell and 


ia / 
F A> 


ving re- 
\ll the 
Christ- 


had done his |}acticing wit yo. 
minded; so kt got his biovcie, 
others won thy)’ Own rewa m1 
mas. 


IL 


But Elsa pl’ ed beautifu!)y- ‘or than 
any of the ot ts—but said about 
getting any prevent for it. 

“Where is ‘ jur gift, Elsa? You and 
Miss Brown w WS? secretive about iv at the 
meeting,” askt Rese 

Elsa smiledzind holding ad up 

is 
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‘I did not receive, I gig 
proudly, s i 
instead.” chorused the girls. i. 
“You gomy music. You see Mot 
_ “Yes, 1. every day I helped her 
is very ilhracticing my very best 4 
get betterid joy into my music. 
putting Ice very best tonic she col 
said it wi, because I appreciated. 
have hadking lessons, she shared 
privilege ..” . i 
music Wwi'nodded approval, and quoi 
Miss Bassed to give than to recein, 
“It is mozed Elsa to quote the ve; 
Then shsion” that was her inspirati1 
from the|, happily, ; 
and Elsare give but what we share, © 


“Not wit without the giver is bar, 
For tk 


“The Junior Etude’ from: ie 


A Letterpederation of Music Clubs 
Nations or Tun BErvupe: ; 
My Deatime I haye wanted to greet y 
For sc how much I enjoy reading y 
and telj20nth. There is one part of 
page eyat interests me most, the Jun 
of cours . AS I read it I ask myself, o 
Club cojubs betong to the National F 
these fixusic Clubs? Then I look in wy 
eration ost always the answer is—“Yes’ 
files anct is one reason why this Junr 
I thinkitally interesting. It breathes | 
page is f the Federation whose works 
the spie the building of the Temple f 
to encolerica. ; : 
Music j2 sure that many of you know 4 
Now 0 be accomplished by the June 
the wo year; but I am going to revi 
Clubs 10, that you may be reminded ofit 
this wePired all over again to do ya 
and be ee | 
part, (LDRENS’ CRUSADE, to preserve i¢ 
Tun Studio and last resting place } 
Log Ci¢cDowell, is to be one of our gr¢ 
Hdwarits this year. On the openin 
achieymuial, April 16th, 1927, ther 
of the Junior Luncheon at which time ‘e 
be a gour accomplishment will be ma) 
report-o have this accurate, our Cruse 
In ordat once and we will reach our Jo" 
will stand fulfill our mission on Februc 
ney’s , Our Crusade will collect the motj 
rst, lowing way: * 
He they member of a Federated Club wi 
1, Tis. : 
give 5y member of a Federated Club wi 
2, \ildren to give 5 cents. I 
ask 2‘y member of a Federated Club wi 
3. jildren to give 1 cent each. ee | 
ask 5( have not received your directios 
If «8 send to me for them. Address 11. 
and piter Ave:, Merchantville, N. J. _ al 
Westr also conducting a National Cro} 
Wel, Music Memory Puzzle ¢ontest. 
word have received the Bulletin and trv 
hope are preparing for the ‘final t¢ 
that ill be held on Junior Day at the I} 
whictt April, 1927, at Chicago. ee 
enniare, of course, planning to send de 
Yo: the Biennial where we hope to ha’ 
gates:st Junior rally in our history. 
the [thrilling experience. to attend 
a veof many clubs from many States, 
feren. together telling each other of the 
gathopes and ideals. It is good to Go! 
workes and to see that others are workir 
pare encouraging as we are. - aa 
striv'.is much to tell you which cannot 
Trin this letter, concerning progran 
writi work, and other activities. Our 
tens)s form a mighty army whose wo: 
ior (fined and whose vision is the mi 
wel] iSical America. 
a. JULIA BH. WILbiaMs, 
tector Junior Dept., N. F. M. C., _ 
121 Westminster Avenue. 
Merchantville, N. 
$—-While the above letter is Ww 
Nily_to members of the National B 
ef Music Clubs, there are lots of 


the § this anyway, and learning abou 
reades. = 


. TUDE 


unior Etude Contest 


; Juntor Etupe will award three 
prizes each month for the best and 
t original.stories or essays and an- 
to puzzles. © 

ject for story or essay this month— 
feasant Musical Experience.” Must 
not over one hundred and fifty 
Any boy or girl under fifteen 
»f age may compete whether a sub- 
or not. 

contributions must bear name, age, 
ddress of sender written plainly, and 
be received at the JuNior ErupE 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
the tenth of December. Names of 
winners and their contributions will 
blished in the issue for March. 

your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on 
right hand corner of paper. If your 
ibution takes more than one piece of 
do this on each piece. 

not use typewriters. 

mpetitors who do not comply with 
of the above conditions will not be 
Jered. 

nfortunately, there was a slight mis- 
in last month’s announcement. The 
of the November contest will appear 
ual in February and not this month.) 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 
ear ago I went to a sham battle given 
he National Guardsmen of our State. I 
never forget my emotions as I stood, ex- 
on a side row. 
mid the deafening reports of the guns and 
ery, the band played loudly but with 
ression, “The Star Spangled Banner.” I 
y felt brave enough to carry “Old Glory” 
gh the hottest fire in No Man’s Land. 
ming home, I solved the problem that haé 
troubling both my parents and me; my 
fion in life would be that of the saint of 
attlefield: a nurse. 
Ww, doesn’t that just show what can be 
by patriotic music? 
JUANNE I’. Murpuy (Age 14), 
New Jersey. 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 

(Prize Winner) 
Woodrow Wilson cence said, “There is no 
tter way to express patriotism than through 
@.’ Statesmen and governments have 
recognized the value of music in strength- 
r the love of the people for their country. 
‘ly every nation has a National anthem. 
ing stirs our patriotism so much as to 
or sing “The Star Spangled Banner. a 
exultation we feel in knowing that our 
yet waves over this land, valiant in war 
virtuous in peace! The French and Eng- 
also have their beautiful patriotic songs. 
Marseillaise,” the fiery battle-song of the 
h; the stately hymns, Britain’s ‘God 
the King” and our “America 3” the tri- 
hant “Star Spangled Banner’’—all tighten 
bonds of love and devotion that bind us 
country. 
RaupH Fortna (Age 14), 

Nebraska. 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

atriotic music is music that is adopted 
ome country to be its national anthem. 
s kind of music may be written in singing 
or marcly time, and whenever it is sung or 
ed it is highly respected by the citizens 
yhich it is dedicated. Each country has 


own patriotic music, such as, for the 
ted States, “America,” and for Treland, 
earing of the Green,” for England, “God 
the King.” 

triotic ‘music may be used to express 
haracter of a country, as in the song 


me rica,” “Sweet land of liberty,” and in 
Star Spangled Banner,” rhe, land of 
free and the home of the brave. 
| HerRMON PAXTON (Age 13), 
Junror Erupe: 
e do not have any musie clubs in our town 3 
ae my mind is rather vague as to what 
-are. I would like very “much to have 
ie of the Junior readers write me and ex- 
t* 
JR 
| 


Oklahoma. 
in music clubs to me, and how to start one. 
From your friend, 

ANNIE B: GARDNER (Age 16), 
Box 218, IHobart, Oklahoma. 


B.—In this case the Juntor Erupe gives 
personal address of the writer of_the 
e letter so that some of the older JUN- 
Bisers who have had club experience can 
rer privately and give advice. And any 
sent directly to the column would be 
» too, as then others could profit by the 


JUNIOR ETUDE 


Puzzle | Corner 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE 


Tue first letter of 1yhumber one, the second 
of number two, the t¥hird of number three, 
and so on, will spell }the name of a famous 
composer. Your ans$wers must include the 
words as well as the | diagonal. 

No. 1. Where Beefzhoven was born, 


No. 2. The sciencey of numbers 
No. 3. An opera bly Verdi. 
No. 4. The greate%t composer of contra- 


puntal music. 
No. 5. A famous 
No. 6. 


‘Moorish castle in Spain. 
A band of instrumental players. 


12 
Answer to} July Puzzle 
1. Caruso. { 6. Homer. 
2. McCormack. | 7. Kreisler. 
3. Heifetz. } 8. Melba. 
4. Paderewski. ’ 9. Galli-Curci. 
5. Gluck. | 10. Elman. 


Prize Winners Yor July Puzzle 


Anna Marie Staple ‘i 1 Age 14), Ohio. 
Robert Rimes (Agi }13), Massachusetts. 
Mildred Jackson F dee 13), California. 


Honorable Men'tidn for July Puzzle 
Ionia Martin, Helenje V. Winter, Murdock 
MeDuffie, Freda Rosnicr}], Nancy Helen Webster, 
Grace Lewenhaupt, 1 He ph Fortna, Doris Fran- 


cis Ledbetter, Violet) (‘haulklin, Helen BErick- 
son, Margaret Mont gojmery, Ifelen Moss, Al- 
berta Roberts, Ir: ind: ‘es McMurtrie, Marie 
Louise Maxon, Ai hnjabell Crane, Bettina 
Hunter, Helen Kizle}, | 


aT 3 


Honorable Me‘ation for July Essay 


Lucyle M. Southwijrth, Evelyn Anthol, Ruth 


BH, Matthis, Bleanojr Frantz, Louise Okim, 
Anise Doup, Floreidce Oddy, Helen Lewike, 
Margaret EK. Zur-Lindlen, Arlette Blum, Martha 
Reber, Miriam Goldi Ruth Sawyer, Evelyn 
Barker, Grace C, Kalley, Evelyn Becker, Eliza- 
beth Albee Adams, ‘Violette Mestlin, Theodore 
Smith, Freda Rosnpr. Mae Deibler, Mildred 
Gauss, Marguerite Boles, Mary Merrill, 
Martha Bell Leitlhart, Genevieve Reising, 
Marsaline Smith, Vilrginia Gassman, Cornelia 
Jean Lewis, Miriath Glazier, Dorothy Doie, 


Weinstein, John Kar- 


Virginia Hess, 
Ruth Snyder, Evelyn 


vonen, Sam Castronioyo, 
Whelden, Mary Louiise Branch, one V. Re- 
burn, Ruth Woodwaijrd, Jessie Park, Catherine 
Reber, Gladys Noep¢bl, Mary Charmian Stuart, 
Miriam Wilson, Jinifred Keene, Beatrice 
Maxine Irwin, AlbeWt Leatheman. 


Que: 


Dear JUNIOR Erupr}: 
I have taken ve fie a half year and my 


a 


a 


tion Box 


teacher says I have falent, but I have no piano 
and mus® practice Vyliere I can. I could prac- 
tice for hours if I md a piano! TI can play 
Minuet in G, Trawyleret and Menuet 4 VAn- 
tique, by Paderewsk,j. Do you think I have 
made good progress jor a half year? Does it 
do any harm to pla; } jazz for amusement? 

D. G. (Age 15). 
tamp was enclosed and a 
“1 to the above letter, no 


Ans.—Although a 
private reply reque 
address was given. 

It is impossible 
person play, wheth. \ 
good progress; for 
plays and not wi 
counts. j 

Playing jazz ma/§jbe harmful, but there is 
no reason why it s) buld be if one keeps good 
rhythm, jis relaxed »jnd does not “bang.” 

And D. G. dese 2s eredit for doing lard 
work under such indicaps. Many Juniors 


say, without hearing a 
or not they have made 
after all, it is how one 
%@ one plays that really 


have fine pianos i | their homes and yet do 
not work ! 
lull Corner 
Dear JuNion Ervt” } 
As president of jour little Music Club I 
thought I would w ‘te to you. We meet once 
a week and syudy whe lives and music of the 


erveat composers. | fome of the members give 


musical selections Ywhile others read stories 
and letters from t JUNIOR BTuDE. 
Sometimes our j}teacher entertains our 
mothers ;) then she fives a short talk on mu- 
sic, while we giv ja short program. Some- 


imes we have a lit 
recital twice a ye. 
Faun yo 

MAR 


‘party. We have a pupils’ 


friend, 
Rin Bones (Age 12), 


Montana. 

j it 
N. Fj}.—Notier jthe chanje of the closing 
date off your ¢  >test this month. From 


now om you yy receive BPrupps 
earlier} and con!” 


close garlier. 4 


your 


he contests will 
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SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
pation in Western educational centre. Box 
Cc. I. K., care of ETUDE. 


SALE—Library of Advanced Music, 
Violin Solos, Concertos, Duos, Trios, Quar- 
tettes, ete. History, Dictionaries. _ Phipps 
Studio, 1014 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
FOR SALE—Rare Old Violin, Dragon 


Head. Nicolaus Amatus Cremonien. Write 
B. C. Housel, 60 Depot St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Low Pitch C Flute and Pic- 
eolo. Penzel Mueller make. For particulars 
write Mrs. Emma Shields, 11 West 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

WHY ADAM SINNED—Would like to ob- 
tain a copy of this song, frequently used as 
pianologue. Address, R. R., care of Erupp. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


FOR 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—NSim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


START BUSINESS YOURSELF as piano 
technician. $150 to $500 a month. No capital 
needed, Demand for skilled men exceeds sup- 
ply. We train you at home at small cost. 
Write, Mack Institute, Wabash Station, BM-7, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by anil 
ae tata Jacobson, 2323 N, Calif. Ave., Chicag 
Ill. 


repared 


PAPERS on musical subjects 
for club use. Programs arranged. eorge A. 
srown, Lansdowne, Pa. 

*“BARTERED BRIDE”—Ce plebrated mare h 
from the famous opera SJartered Bride.” 
Piano, 40 cents. Emerick & White, 16 lerd- 


New York, N. Y. 


VICTOR HERBERT’S AD- 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, associated for 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now 
conducting a mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ham Sta., 


FOLLOW 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed 
on gummed labels, attractive blue ink with 


Stick them on your sheet music, 
manuscripts, other property. Prevent 
They stick on paper, cloth, 
glass, wood, anything. 125 for $1.00, 300 
for $2.00. Write plainly, The Print Shon, 
Drawer K, F aith, South Dakota. 


border. 
books, 
loss, confusion. 


VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO TRIOS— 
“Reflection” is new and satisfactory number 
for your programs. particularly suitable for 
church or special occasions. Order from your 
dealer or direct from author. C. O. D. $1.00, 
subject to five days’ approval and Stand it 


returned within week after receiving music. 
Elizabeth Chapman, 5507 Winthrop Avenue, 
Chicago, Ills. 

“KEY TO ULTR A-MODERN- HAR-~ 
MONY”—Write for particulars. Edmund C. 


Barton, 53 Chestnut St., Claremont, N. LL. 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination, 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 6th 
PRELUDE 


Cantilena. . 2a. Salome-Orem 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Extol Thee........Coerne 
(b) Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
se erEe ee oy Seyace Mere Se Combs 
OFFERTORY 
The Soul’s Longing (Alto 
Solottuiccs.. < sckce peeoonesstae Protheroe 
POSTLUDE 
Processional’ March® ...ss.s0). Kinder 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 6th 
PRELUDE | 


CradlesSongvs,.. ese Spinney 
ANTHEM 
(a) Send Out Thy Light..... Gounod 
(b) The Day is Past and 
OVE | oktatncieoee et Gillette 
OFFERTORY 


We Thank Thee, O Father (Duet 
fore b. ands i.) 
POSTLUDE 
Duke Street 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 13th 


PRELUDE 
GhorusvotmAngelsia ch sisson Clark 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Mention the Loving- 
kimdnessesina.reeet eas 2 Sullivan 
(0) FesusmGallew sve Cummings 
OFFERTORY 
Still, Still with Thee (Tenor 
Solo), <a. ae eee Baines 
POSTLUDE 
Jubilant “Marchi aa eee: aa ee Grey 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 13th 


PRELUDE 
Thee Lost), Gnord.at Sullivan-Lemare 
ANTHEM 
(a) Holiest, Breathe an Evening 
Blessitgiacn sprang .. Martin 
(b) Thou Art My God..... Campbell 
OFFERTORY 
His Almighty Hand (Soprano 
SS ee aS Hamblen 
POSTLUDE 
March of the Flowers.........Harke 


Wooler 


. Hatton-W hiting 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 20th 
PRELUDE 


Hiymmeot thesNiuins? semecas 8 see Wely 
ANTHEM 
(a) Ye Shall Dwell in the 
and” Ao sed acne ee Stamer 
(b) Blessed are the Sons of 
God wesccia ote sears Campbell 
OFFERTORY 
Some Morning, Oh Some Morn- 
ing (Baritone Solo) ....... Forman 
POSTLUDE 
March ans Giotto ee Smart 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 20th 
PRELUDE . 
Canzonay 2 ae eo mee Harris 
ANTHEM 
(a) Still, Still with Thee...Federlein 
(b) Father in Heaven (from the 
Largo) Handel 
OFFERTORY 
Eternal Light (Alto Solo) 
Bussi-Peccta 


Mendelssohn 


POSTLUDE 
March of the Priests.... 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 27th 
PRELUDE 


Andante wGantapile sae .s.. ose. Widor 
ANTHEM 
(a) Oh for a Closer Walk with 
Godtex na. preteen eae Foster 
(b) Rejoice in the Lord....... Calkin 
OFFERTORY 
Lead Thou Me On (Soprano 
SGlo)io ete oe ee out ee Stults 
POSTLUDE 
Petite Marche ........ Dubois-Rogers 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 27th 
PRELUDE 


Fleimmweblist aces. re etanees ier Shelley 
ANTHEM 
(@)-As- Pants. thes Hart? 2h. Spohr 
(b) The Sun Shall be no More 
Taye Lights essen Woodward 
OFFERTORY 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say (Duet, Alto and Bari- 
LonG Mate tteee esciehre nee Rathbun 
POSTLUDE 
Rentenary Mateha<tti ds an Lacey 
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LITERARY ARTICLES 
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Anthems, English..... mietolate. will vss Browne May 386 
Antsem,, « History.’ scsi lmielhe wees Sealy Nov. 860 
B 
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MopJeski. Would I Give up Music?..... Mar. 173 
Movie Organist..... secceeees++.Weller July 538 
Music That Endures..............Elson Oct. 717 


--Garbett Jan. 26 


sete 


Oboe, The...... ttereseeveeeees- Dickie Sept. 647 
Orchestral Scores, Reading 
A. Montagu-Nathan Dec. 909 


MontuH PAGe 
Carll a aiiecwiearetne tea 
Organists’ Etude. < Harris ............. Sept. 686 
Neyin 
Organ Orescendo..........2.... 


Organ Recital Playing......... Hamilton June 464 
OrwsTeIN, Leo. Modernism in Today’s f 
Siudiy “itt: sarsercine clans Caen teal hee Jan. 17 
ORNSTEIN, Mrs. Reading Music Rapidly. .Nov. 815 
PADEREWSKI. Chopin, Appreciation...... Feb. 95 
Parents, Pointers for............ Began with Sept. 
Musician’s Library ........ Oct. 810 
PATTERSON. The Student’s Measure.....Mar. 178 
Pedal, Magnifying............ Eisenberg Sept. 643 
Perry. Management of Orchestra....... Feb. 154 
Pianos Carezot ne canes nene pale seweys Czukor Jan. 27 
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Kullak’s Teaching Octaves..... Dec. 895 
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Pitch; gAbsolate 70. es0 2 et ee Harris Oct. 721 
Pointers for Parents........] M. W. Ross Each Issue 
PRESSER, THEODORE. Appreciations....... Jan. 19 
Presser, Theodore, the Man. W. R. Tilford Jan. 15 
Public School Music........... Lindsay Each Issue 
Questions and Answers..... De Guichard Each Issue 
R 
Reader; (Slow2s,.sb.aee eee ee Erb Apr. 258 
Reading, To Improve.......... Stutsman Oct. 720 
Reading Music, Psychology....... Stetson Apr. 255 
Reading Treble and Bass Notes. Pleasants Apr. 260 
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Violin, Repairing ......... Rindlisbacher Apr. 312 
Wiotin,’ Prermor wala etree hte eee ee May 392 
Violin, Rehairing Bow................. Aug. 617 
Violin "Reacher, werk cae een not ee ees Noy. 866 
Violin} SV 3DERtO) A. Se ee oe Bendiz Oct. 778 
Violinists’s Pitudet os. cosa chee Braine Each Issue 
Vowel’s athe Thing. 4... teen Sea, Tamme Aug. 604 
w 
WaINWRIGHT. When Begin Singing...... Feb. 142 
Adult Magra sit bis athe anette June 419 
Teaching Major and Minor 
WILLIAMS. Saaleg hv. ste ote hee gan. 11 
Grand Staff, Teaching the...Dec. 893 
WIsTER. America’s Musical Art......... Jan. 13 
Words Made Understood......... Venuto May 383 
World.of Musian. ara sete wees 0 Cate Each Issue 
MUSIC 
PIANO 
Song of the Pines........... Mar. 212 
Adair. Vesper” Hymn’ 22. fay 371 
Arensky. Valse from “Suite, Op. 15”?....Jan. 48 
Bach2 Sarabandest as ee eS Jan. 33 
Bartlett. Grande Polka de Concert...... Aug. 578 
Allegretto from th Sym- 
PHONY ROO. So oe Bae ee Oct. 743 
Beethoven. Andante from 5th Sym- 
RONG ie 5) Tied cea Sept. 652 
Sonata Pathetique, 1st 
Movement see. <<. « accee Oct. 738 


S Menuet from String 

Trio in Eb... Aug. 594 
Among the Flowers........... 
Fairies’ Jubilee 


Beethoven-Burmeister. 


Benson. 


4 


{In order to save space the titles of many of the leading articles have been some what ¢ 


4 
Bernard. Could J Forget?.j....... 
Alpine Waltz §......... 
Berwald. Dance of the MMedicin- 
Torch Danee B...... 
nares Heyday! ...... | eee 
Bixby. 1G and Qutr ket “Tere 
Blak Abraham Lincolng ~ in e 
aoe Andrew Jackson ~ 
Bliss. Sunbeams and Roses 


Bolzoni. Minuet 
Borowski. Chant Du Soir. 


Mazurka, Op. 7, *No. 
« Nocturne, Op. 15 yo. 
Chopin. Polonaise, Op. 40% No. 1 
Preludz; Op. 28, (No. 4. 
Cooke. Keéltie Dance ...... ) ee 
Cui. Orientale ......... 6 he 
Dallam. { An Indian Fang «..... 
The (Bazagr. «. eee es 
Dutton. Marching Song..' *.....- 
Du Val. Danse Hongrotse. 
Dvorik. Largo from “Ne 
phony’? foam, = 
4: § Melodie er 
Eggeling. { jrountain Zephy 


varj hk 
Flying Rings ..b Bees. 
Ogre Dance .. =.) awe 


Eville. Funeral March of + 


Ewing. Queen of the Roses)... 
Silver Dreams...).}..<s. 
Felton. Mirthful Moments ie +: akan 
Fibich. _ Poen¢. <2. 2 aaeneee ile Bg 
Foote. Cuckoo © ...:t. suede eee 
Frysinger. Frolic of the Gobilins.. 
Galuppi. Gigue from Sonata \in D 
Garland. Ay-Ay-Ay. (Art) fh... 
Chanson d’ Amour. jose 
The Quest of Pierrot)..... 
Grey. Valse des Fleurs. ....je..-. 
Valse Elize: .vcicbe he 
Yeliow Roses ....\4 as 
Grieg --Puck......\:./ 0 eee ae Sewics 
Hamer. “Pleading \o:tueeast » 
Handel. Celebrated Largo ....... 
Hartmann. Joyous Moment .\..... 
Haydn. Andante from “Surpsise & 
Himmelreich. Sextet from “thucia’ 
Hofmann. Sister’s Dolly ...1..... 
A Stately Measure!..... 
Holmes. { March of the Nobives... 
Howard. Fairies and Blves........ 
Joys of Spring...*.... 
Huerter. "Neath Shady Treedt.... 
Jirnefelt. Berceuse ........ Bia asia 
Lets Gol Sivssese ae 
Johnson. { Love’s Mel@dy ... Bae os 
Village Chapel ...h.-.. 
: Fading Rose ..... ee 
— { "Rickshaw Bagi, .o. ¥se-- 
Hungarian Sheteh ........ 
Kern, {77 Sun-Dials.t...shes +. 
Koelling. Hungary..........- Bia == 
Kountz. Fleretta ......... | 
Grand Valse Brill ite. 
Krentzlin. < In Jolly Mood...!.... 
Romance “Left H pnd 
Kroeger. The Balloon Man..' 
Lawson. Warbler’s Message. .i... 
Lemare. Andantino in D-flats...- 
Leschetizky. Consolation ...t .... 
Lieurance. To a Ghost Flowex.... 
F Love Dreams, No. 3, u.- 
Liszt. Second Polonaise .\ .... 
Martin. A Merry Lilt...... a 
Marzo. Neapolitan-Saltareilo ... 
McDonald. The Darkie’s Dre™7\... 
McGrath. Boat Ride ..... aid 
Mendelssohn. Venetian Boat- ag 
Morrison. Scottish Blues .. st .. 
Moter. Gavotte Moderne .. y* 
Minuet from Symp tay 
Mozart. Minor’) Eee 3 fe 
Naumann. Lullaby........,- Pa i 
Newton. Sailor’s Dance..... heed . 
Norris. Long, Long Ago..... 


Oehmler. Sunset Musings.... vy. 
Offenbach-Garland. Barearoll: hy. 


Paldi. Danse Rococo....... — be 
Parlow.. Hallowe’en......... rcv 
Pitcher. Daisy Reverie...... ey 
Potter. Scherzetto....i.c.s. nD: 


By the Gypsy Cam; 
Elves’ Midnight Pa 
Preston. ¥ In Camp ........ 
March of the Classe b 
The Sletghride .... 
Hindoo Dance .....° 


Preyer. Song of the Cello.. 

Rachmaninoff. Valse in A... ri 
Hayride Party ..... t) 
- J Hickory Sticks ..... NS) 
RedlegiOn. Horseback Mea 1. 1g 
Perfume of Roses....—-h« 

Risher. The Clown.......... a 
Pride of the Compan .“ 

Roberts. { Smiles and Tears. . : 
Chinatown. . os... , 

Rogers. ~ Morris Dance ...... Lb 
Musical Carnival .. = 1, 
Firefiies*. i, Somes 08 tr 
Rolfe. | wemories. | Me... = 


Saint-Juste. Une Pensee Roman — 
Saint-Saéns. My Heartat Thy 3 ~ 
Scarmolin.’ Goldenrod....... { 
Schmeidler. Satanella........ ms 
Andante from Symp— 
Menuetto in A Ming. 3? 
Menuetto in B Ming» 
Military March .. +} Sa 
sf 
i 


Schubert. 


: 
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Schuett. Berceuse-Valse 
Scott. At the Donnybrook Fair. . 
Scriabine. Prelude... 
Sibelius. 
Simon. 


Aquarelle yaa: Pies ot BS 
’ Ward. ~ Evening on the Lake a8 eh 


steer eee 


Irish Reel ciaeg see ee ee 
Circling ’Round 5 Siete 5 (ase «a9 call ig 
Gavotte Rustique ‘ 
Sleigh Bells ea eee. ed ae 


FOUR HANDS 
Blanco. Patter Without Chatter..... 
Chopin. 
Cooke. 


Wright. 


Peer toeseses 


irdar ... 
Polonaise Joyeuse... 


Krentzlin. - Polonaise doyeuses ee 


SWlave! ante’ 


Pre- 


Valse... Rimsb acces ate ae 


; Three Dances for Four Hands (1) igs Tul 
Scott. { Three Dances for Four Hands (IIL).Oct. 
Spence. Marche Militaire... sternal corpene -...Mar. 


Voorhies, Frolicking March 
Wagner. Bridal Chorus... i... 


VOCAL 
The Return 
Your Smile... 
The Moon-Path...... 


Cadman +e Have a Secret...... 


Bach-Buzzi-Peccia. 
Banks. 
Beach. 


Coyerley. 


Day. 
Eville. 


Some Morning, Oh, Some Morn-_ 


Foster. Chains... 8 ee 
Galloway.” Life, {=e eee 
Gest. I’m Not Weary Yet (Arr.) 
Grant. And the Angel Satden = = es 
Grey. The Roses in the Garden. mere 


Hamblen. Love’s Perfect PSE Cia! ent July 
Hopkinson. My Days Have Been So Won- 

drous Frees oe = aan ...Jduly 5 
Hyatt. os 


Savior, Breathe an Evening 
lessing 


Quinlan. April in Killarney. . 
Reed. 
Rohrer. 
Schubert. 
Shenk. 
Stewart. 


Drifting eg ee 
Rose of Love....... a 
Rose of Sevilla......, 
Lead Thou Me On 


Strickland. 


Stults, 
White. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO ae 
Braine. Turkey in the Straw (Arr.).....Sept. 662 
Cadman-Hartmann. Jus¢ a Little Waltz, .July 


E Bohemian. Love- .s.002-...... . .Feb. 
Drigo. BlCGY 2 32% Say 2 ee ee 2 
Franklin. 

Haesche. 

Heins. Serenade 

Kountz. Sleepy Hollow Tune...... 

Noelek.. . Mazurkay. 35. Jesh. ee 

Retting. Cradle Song. .....2.......205 

Tolhurst. Dreamland......., sistex 

Williams. Singing Waters. AASAAR 

Yost. Holiday... . 2. ste aie cheats 
ORGAN 

Armstrong. Fanfare Triumphal..........JSuly 5 

Berwald. Meditation.......... 24s «seinen 


Hopkins. Summer Twilight.............Och 


Lemare. 
Rogers, Pastorale o.i0/.:5 ess cate careen eee 
Sheppard. Allegro con Moto.....s.s+++.Feb. 
Strang. In the Afterglow. ....seeeeeee+- Mary 


‘ 


. 
( Gift Card 
Sent 
h Magazine 


Ne gift more 


eptable to a 
ausical friend , 
an a year’s silts 
cription for “Etude 
fusic Magazine.” It 
omes once a month 
pilarly, renewing 
thoughtfulness and 
ood wishes for the holi- 
y season and through- 
ut the year. A bright, 
f sp, cheery gift card 


nt to the recipient— 
° i fuss, no worry, no 


arrives on 
istmas morn- 


Gl). 


LE! 


- 1 TIME IS HERE! 


/-UDE MUSIC MAGAZINE DO 


acced to any of the above clubs at the 


—————— 


}F.$390)0)])])0#]"]5>"> 


YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


* at your desk at home. List your friends whom 
4 (0 remember with THE ETUDE.—Mail your 
‘o us and Presto! Your Christmas shopping 
for 1926 is done 


lendid combinations which include ETUDE MUSIC 

»\.ZINE at decidedly money-saving prices are shown on 
nge. No gift will be more warmly received than a 
20d music magazine combined with good fiction. 


SCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN ON ANY FUTURE DATE DESIGNATED 


Note These Specials and Order Today 


TAZING (Ones hull Year) ncsssaseeerevaces severive cut cecielsac pinch anaaat a menicidps se evcecacdet.<aces 
REVIEW (Regilar Price $150) isc. -cscse.cencceessesescce 
Regulars Priceysi 00)? cepisscae tes eeeieises see ests sacle swans « 
fOME COMPANION free Price $1.00) 

t{SCILLA (Regular Price $2.09) 

fee (He (Regular ree $2.00) Mattebalivaics cars cem'er cvincsnicvd ase 


3AZINE go oer ,MUSIC MAGAZINE......... $2.60 
OMP ANION. ein AUN MBE MCOMTIA Sc cdo ae ee 
Re (aaah ere ee $3.85 MODERN PRISCILUA %.-02...c02060 2.00 
SE... \ civ ike untewaend $4.50 Save 65¢ Regular price NOSE Ee ee EO 
JAZINE Nee waaear iy ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE......... $2.00 
ea eee All RPCOAUUT BSc, 5 cae ee eee ee 
ONPANIONI Loo $3.35 YOUTH’S COMPANION III 2,00 
1 bere $4.00 Save 65c Regular price .........s.seseeeesee--$5.00 ) Save 75 
a a Ee 
2.00 All ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE......... $2.00 
9 MODERN PRISCILLA ............... 2.09 
$4. 70 CHRISTIAN HERALD) 222.5. 5.5.00 2.00 
eee $5.50 Save 80c Regular price CE ek ot SB00 
cee MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ne 
GA GAIN aa AB WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 
z $3. 00 AMERICAN MAGAZINE .........00. 2.50 
Bil) .L genedeseiccscs Mec 2.50 
Oe See eee $3.25 Save (25c Regular Price (s.saceceecesvinkve ts causdsOU : 
Fi N Pan EE MAGAZINME.........- $2.00 
amr All RN. PRISOILLA we2-4-c0etsee 2.00 
Rs oe ca 200 > $4.70 PICTORIAL REVIEW 100000 1.50 
. aes Se sail Save 80c Regular price ...3..0.0-cscvesesseesapeD0 3 
GAZINE.........$2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE......... $2, 00 Both 
JOWPRNAL ...... 50 $2 25 AMERIOAN | BOW. ctisencensaavseens 2.60 $3.00 
>, Reo 2.50 Save 25c Regular price ...........2++++++++--$4.00) Save $1.00 
GAZINE.. . $2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. $2.00 Both 
MSTIES) «cs case selves 1.00 $2. 35 COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY. *2.0 $3. 50 
| RPC ee $3.00 00 Save 65c Regular price ERR RE 7 EN Save 50c 
GAZINE......... $2.00 Both Cashes eS POE ie Ac oe $2.00 Both 
4 9 , ? 2 i «oe 
saceoeneanis = 2.50 $4.25 : ION (52 issues) 2.00 $3.50 
fo Re ee $4.50) Save 25c Régular! Price, hccses cea csectanecses $4.00 Save 50c 
AZINE. we sietee00 Roth ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE......... $2.00 Both 
2ESS « slolalete ste ipracaratt 3,00 $4 25 GBOEDENLBOOKS a cetcersseaccreccsteee 3.00 $4. 75 
ME ios + chien cweiiecins $5.00 Save Y5c Regular price ee ee 5 0G Save 25c 


Above Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


‘ie Magazines listed below may be 


prices quoted: 


Saturday Evening Post ... . $2.00 
‘adies’ Home Journal ..... 1.00 
‘ountry Gentleman (3 years) 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


Supplement 


In addition 
to the many en- 
ticingly interest- 

ing and exceeding- 

ly practical articles, 
such as_ instructive 
paragraphs, anec- 
dotes, history, biog- 
raphy, music news and 
special departments 
which have made the 
ETUDE MUSIC MAG- 
AZINE world famous, 
each issue contains from 
18 to 20 pieces of new 
and selected music— 
over 200 selections in 
a year’s subscription 
which, if purchased 
separately, would 
cost not less than 
$60.00. You can- 

not make a bet- 

ter musical in- 
vestment with 

a two dollar 


Musicians, 
‘Attention! 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Price $2.00 a Year 


4 { Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72¢ and add to your 
= income. Send 


| 

‘THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers Revived: (ot par: 
| 1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

} 2) 


Take subscrip- 
tions for ETUDE 


Mas Etelka Evans teaching 
her class in the history and 
appreciation of music in the 


Cincinnati (onservatory Music 


INCORPORATE 


Bringing world-famed ee 
pianists to your faculty | 


Suppose that you could engage Paderewski, De Pachman, or Gieseking mat 
to play before your class in musical appreciation. Imagine the benefit “hy 
to your musical history students from hearing the greatest works ee 
played by masters of the piano. | | 


The Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano is invaluable in such 
instruction. For its faithful portrayal of tone, technique, and feeling 

sets the highest standards before the students. And the range of ; 
available selections permits a careful study of the outstanding classics. 2) ee 


Let us send you complete information regarding this modern method 
of musical instruction. 


: 


THe Auto PNeuMATIC ACTION Co. 
W. C. Heaton, President 
653 West 51st Street New York 
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